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Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
(The  Afternoon  Service  on  the  first  Sunday- 
is  specially  intended  for  the  young  people 
of  the  Congregation.  Subject — "  Thy  King- 
dom come."    Baptism  is  then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of 
young  men — members  or  non-members — is 
specially  requested. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
Do.  do.  6  p.  M. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  4  P.  M. 

Collection  for  the  POOR  of  the  PARISH, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  liberal. 

Observed  as  New  Year's  Day. 

"Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m.  All 
who  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the  Congregation 
in  any  capacity  are  rec[uested  to  attend  this 
meeting. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  P.M. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
8  P.M. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Church,  3  p.m.,  1  Peter iii.  8-22. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Literary  Societj',  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  1st.  Visitation  of  St.  Stephen's 
by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  in  the 
Forenoon. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Do.  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Kirk-Session,  4.30  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m.  [8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Literary  Society  Annual  Soiree. 

Sameaslst.    Collection  for  Finance  Committee. 
Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  8  p.m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 
Congregational  Prayer  Meeting,  3  P.M.,  1  Peter 

iv.  1-11. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 
Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 
Literary  Society,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  1st.  Communicants  will  receive 
their  Token  Cards. 


23 

M. 

24 

Tu. 

25 
26 

W. 
Th. 

27 
28 

Fr. 
Sa. 

29 

S. 

30 

M. 

31 

Tu. 

^Mothers'  Meeting,  Brunswick  Street,  3  p.m. 

Do.  Horne  Lane,  3  P.M. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  P.M. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  8  p.m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 
Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  P.M.,  Preparatory 

to  Communion. 
Choir  Practising. 
Literary  Society,  8.15  p.m. 
Service  in  Church,  preparatory  to  Communion, 

at  2.30  P.M. 
COMMUNION  SABBATH.   Morning  Service, 

11  A.M.  Afternoon  Table  Service,  2.30  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  6.30  p.m.     Collection  for 

Congregational  Purposes. 
Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Do.  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  8  p.m. 


The  "Winter  Communion. 

Communicants  will  please  remember  that  the  services  are 
now  the  same  at  the  four  Communions,  namely,  a  FORE- 
NOON and  AFTERNOON  Table,  with  an  Evening  Service. 
The  Afternoon  Table] will  commence  at  2. 30,  and  the  Even- 
ing Service  at  6.30.  There  will  be  a  Preparatory  Service 
on  Saturday  at  2.30  p.m.  Communicants  will  receive 
their  token  cards  on  the  previous  Sabbath  at  the  close  of 
Public  Wor-ship,  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Certificates 
from  other  parishes  to  be  presented  on  that  day  at  the 
Elders'  seat.  Mr.  Macleod  will  be  glad  to  .see  any  who 
desire  to  communicate  for  the  first  time,  at  his  house,  7 
Royal  Circus,  on  any  Saturday  evening  in  January,  after 
7  o'clock. 

Again  would  we  earnestly  entreat  the  Members  of  the 
Congregation  to  avail  themselves  of  ALL  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  now  afforded  them,  in  the  goodness 
of  God,  of  commemorating  the  death  and  dying  love  of 
Christ,  "  until  He  come. "  An  increasing  number  would 
appear  to  do  so.  The  total  number  of  persons  who  com- 
municated in  St.  Stephen's  in  1881  was  1742,  as  com- 
pared with  1699  in  1880,  and  1580  in  1877.  Last  year 
very  nearly  300  were  present  at  FOUR  Communions, 
showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year.  458  were 
present  ONLY  AT  ONE  Communion.  It  cannot  be 
said  too  often  that  the  object  for  whicli  Quarterly  Com- 
munions have  been  introduced  by  the  Session  is  not  to 
make  it  easier  for  Communicants  to  absent  themselves 
on  one  or  more  occasions,  but  to  afford  to  all  an  oppor- 
tunity of  MORE  FREQUENT  COMMUNION. 

Mr.  Macleod  intends,  God  willing,  to  take  the  "Seven 
Words  "  from  the  Cross  as  the  subject  of  his  sermons  on 
consecutive  Communion  Sundays,  commencing  in  Janu- 
ary with  Luke  xxiii.  34.  Communicants  should  meditate 
frequently  and  prayerfully  beforehand  on  the  subject  for 
the  day. 

To  the  Working  Men  of  St.  Stephen's 
Parish. 

-My  dear  Friends — I  take  tWs  way  of  address- 
ing you  with  reference  particularly  to  tlie  Thursday 
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Evening  Meeting  in  Home  Lane.  This  Service, 
■wliicli  is  usually  conducted  by  myself,  was  com- 
menced some  time  ago  expressly  for  your  benefit 
and  that  of  your  families.  I  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  attend  Congregational  Prayer 
Meetings  held  during  the  day,  and  considering  fur- 
ther that  my  opportunities  of  seeing  you  at  your 
homes  are  necessarily  limited,  it  seemed  to  me 
only  fair  that  a  Week-day  Service  should  be  pro- 
vided at  an  hour  that  would  suit  YOU.  But  I  con- 
fess I  am  disappointed  that  so  few  of  you  have 
availed  yourselves  of  this  means  of  religious  im- 
provement. The  meeting  la^ts  only  ONE  HOUR, 
from  7.30  to  8.30.  It  would  surely,  dear  friends, 
be  a  help  to  you  amidst  your  daily  toil  to  give  that 
one  hour  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  study  of  His 
Holy  Word.  Some  of  you  are  so  early  at  work  and 
so  busy  that  you  can  have  but  little  time  for  prayer 
or  the  reading  of  the  Bible  at  home,  and  this  meeting 
would  to  some  little  extent  make  up  to  you  for  the 
want  of  other  opportunities.  Happily  in  these  days 
most  of  you  have  a  long  evening  to  yourselves.  Of 
course  it  is  far  from  my  wish  that  you  should  make 
attendance  at  a  week-day  meeting  an  excuse  for  being 
absent  from  the  Church  on  the  Lord's  Day.  It  gives 
me  real  pleasure  to  see  so  many  of  you  in  St.  Stephen's 
every  Sunday.  I  wish  you  all  to  feel  that  if  in 
any  way  I  can  serve  you  in  things  temporal  or 
spiritual, ' '  I  am  your  servant  for  Jesus'  sake."  There 
is  nothing  I  desire  more  than  to  see  you  coming 
up  with  REGULARITY  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
joining  earnestly  and  devoutly,  as  I  know  many  of 
you  do,  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  It  grieves 
me  to  observe  on  the  part  of  some  a  good  deal  of 
carelessness  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  Be  sure 
to  be  found  every  Sabbath  in  your  place  in  Church 
if  you  are  in  good  health.  The  Week-day  Service  is 
an  ADDITIONAL  PRIVILEGE  given  to  you.  Let 
me,  then,  very  specially  ask  your  attendance.  I  am 
sure  you  will  kindly  consider  this  request.  Any 
little  difficulty  which  may  seem  to  make  it  incon- 
venient to  be  present  may  easily  be  got  over  in 
most  cases.     Will  you  try  1  N.  M'L. 

The  Missionary  Record. 

Attention  is  again  directed  to  the  intimation  made 
from  the  pulpit  on  this  subject.  The  Joint-Committee 
on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  intimate  this  month  a 
reduction  in  tin-  price  of  the  "  Home  and  Missionary 
Eecord  of  the  Church  of  Scotland"  to  A  PENNY  A 
NUMBER.  The  new  arrangement  begins  this  month. 
The  present  is  therefore  a  fit  occasion  for  our  making  an 
effort  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Record — the  only 
journal,  be  it  remembered,  which  contains  an  authorised 
and  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  our  Church  at  home 
and  ahroad.  Over  all  Scotland,  with  its  half  a  million 
of  Communicants  in  connection  witli  the  Church,  only 
20,000  cojiies  are  circulated  monthly.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  deplored  as  the  Record  is  conducted  with  much 
aliility.  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  Member  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  can  afford  to  pay  one  shil- 
ling a  year  for  tliat  jiurpose,  to  support  the  official  record 
of  her  operations.  Members  of  the  Congregation  desir- 
ous of  having  the  Record  delivered  at  their  homes  along 


with  the  Parish  Magazine,  are  requested  to  send  thair 
name  and  address  to  ilr.  G.  Mathieson,  St.  Stephen's 
Church. 

Scheme  Collections  for  188L 

The    Schemes    Collections   for   the    past    year  have 
amounted  in  all  to  £885  :  lis.,  as  follows  : — 

Colonial  Mi-ssions ....    £93  10  0 

Jews'  Conversion  .         .         .         .       92     0  0 

Small  Livings       .         .         .         .       49     0  0 

Patronage  Compensation       .         .       36     1  0 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  .       27     0  0 

Foreign  Missions  ....     332     0  0 

Home  Missions     ....     136     0  0 

Endowment  Scheme      .         .         .     120     0  0 


£885  11     0 


547 

12 

0 

572 

13 

0 

694 

12 

0 

647 

13 

6 

680 

19 

0 

717 

19 

0 

855 

11 

0 

The  following  are  the  Collections  for  the  last  seven 
years  : — 

1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

These  figures  are  mentioned  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Congregation.  They  show  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing liberality  on  the  part  of  the  "  many,"  and  not  of  the 
"few"  only.  There  would  be  little  reason,  compara- 
tively speaking,  to  feel  any  gratification  at  these  results 
if  they  were  brought  about  entirely  by  large  subscriptions 
from  a  few  Members,  however  grateful  one  must  feel  for 
such.  It  is  because  we  are  convincedfthat  the  Congrega- 
tion, AS  A  WHOLE,  is  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  we  rejoice  in  the 
increased  amount  of  the  contributions.  Our  best  thanks 
are  due  for  the  ready  response  given  to  the  appeals  which  it 
has  been  our  duty  to  make  from  time  to  time.  We  feel  as- 
sured that  the  same  generous  support  will  be  continued 
during  the  year  now  commenced.  As  a  matter  of  esprit 
de  corps,  not  to  speak  of  the  higher  motives,  we  cannot 
afford  to'go  back  from  the  point  we  have  reached  through 
the  blessing  of  God.  lUther  should  we  aim  at  yet 
further  progress  for  1882.  We  can  do  it.  Few  of  us  have 
yet  reached  the  maximum  of  Christian  giving.  Those 
who  keep  a  record  of  their  giving  are  generally  surprised 
to  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  they  have  given  so 
little.  It  is  wonderful  how  far  a  few  pounds  will  "  go  " 
in  the  [matter  of  contributions,  that  is  to  say  if  we  are 
particularly  anxious  to  make  them  "go"  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. What  we  have  chiefly  to  guard  against  is  a  sort 
of  conventional  or  stereotyped  habit  in  giving,  bestowing 
£1  or  half-a-crowu,  as  the  case  may  be,  almost  mechani- 
cally, without  any  consideration  of  the  nature  or  import- 
ance of  the  object  for  which  it  is  asked,  or  of  our  own 
ability.  Let  us  then  resolve  that,  God  helping  us,  we 
will  strive,  each  one  separately  and  individually,  as  if  all 
depended  on  his  or  her  own  exertions,  to  do  what  in  na 
lies,  during  the  coming  year,  for  our  dear  Church  and 
nation,  and  for  the  cause  of  God  everywhere  ;  and  in  due 
season  we  SHALL  REAP,  if  we  faint  not.  Every  man 
as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart  so  let  him  give,  not 
gnidgingly,  as  of  necessity  ;  for  GOD  LOVETH  A 
CHEERFUL  GIVER.     Wonderful  words  ! 

One  point  in  particular  should  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  above.  The  importance  of  the  ordinary 
Sunday  "collection  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  many. 
Without  going  into  details,  suffice  it  to  say  that,  under 
the  existing  an'angements  between  the  Kirk  Session  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  any  increase  which  can 
be  made  on  the  ordinary  collections  is  a  DISTINCT 
GAIN  to  the  CONGREGATION,  and  to  the  POOR  of 
the  Parish  likewise.     This  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
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Sermon, 

CHRIST'S  EXALTATION. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  Aberdeen. 

' '  Re  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  far 
above  all  tJie  heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all  things." 
— Ephes.  iv.  10. 

T)  Y  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  a  ser- 
-*^  mon  on  the  Exaltation  of  Christ  falls  natm-ally 
into  the  place  which  it  here  occupies,  in  the  first 
month,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  of  a 
new  year.  The  thought  of  the  future  abready  fills 
oiu-  minds.  We  have  welcomed  the  new  year 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  We  have  ex- 
changed greetings  with  our  friends.  We  have 
expressed  our  best  wishes  for  their  welfare.  We 
have  thought  of  nothing  but  happiness  for  them  in 
the  year  that  begins  to-day.  It  is  strange  indeed 
that,  apart  from  the  lessons  of  religion,  these  should 
always  be  the  feelings  with  which  we  pass  from 
the  old  year  into  the  new.  How  seldom  can  we 
think  of  the  past  without  being  humibled  and 
ashamed;  and  when  we  retrace  the  years  that 
have  fled  for  ever,-  how  few  would  desire  to  live 
them  over  again  exactly  as  they  have  lived  them. 

Yet  we  anticipate  the  future  with  joy.  Again 
I  say,  it  is  strange  that,  apart  from  the  lessons 
of  religion,  it  should  be  so.  But  with  these 
lessons  it  is  not  strange.  The  very  province  of 
the  Christian  faith  is  to  "make  all  things  new;" 
and  of  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  there  is  not  one 
more  calculated  to  effect  this  than  that  lesson  of 
Christ's  Exaltation  which  is  before  us  in  the  text, 
"  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended 
far  above  all  the  heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all 
things."  I  cannot  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
Exaltation  thus  referred  to,  and  must  confine  my- 
self to  one  or  two  general  remarks. 

(1.)  It  was  an  Exaltation  of  our  Lord  that  fol- 
lowed His  Humiliation.  "He  that  descended  is 
the  same  also  that  ascended."  We  dare  not  sepa- 
rate the  two.  Because  "He  humbled  Himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross,  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him." 
"  The  joy  set  before  Him  "  was  the  consequence  of 
His  "enduring  the  cross,  and  despising  the  shame." 
He  "  ought  to  have  sufi'ered  "  before  He  entered 
"into  His  glory."  Let  us  fix  on  this  idea  of 
reward.  It  is  often  ridiculed  as  if  it  were  the 
thought  of  the  selfish  or  the  cowardly,  as  if  it 
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unmanned  the  soul,  and  substituted  the  expectation 
of  dreamy  indolence  hereafter  for  the  firmness  that 
does  the  right  because  it  is  the  right,  although  it 
die  in  the  attempt.  In  reality  it  is  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  great  law  that  the  corn  of  wheat  only  lives 
its  better  and  fuller  life  after  it  has  died ;  that,  as 
things  are  constituted  here,  we  must  suffer  if  we 
would  be  free  from  suffering;  must  fight  if  we 
would  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  Christ's  Exalta- 
tion is  not  that  of  one  who  has  never  known  any- 
thing else  but  to  be  exalted.  It  would  lose  all  its 
value  for  us  if  it  were.  Even  in  heaven  He  bears 
the  marks  of  His  conflict  with  sin  and  sorrow. 
Even  there  He  is  "the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 

(2.)  It  is  an  Exaltation  of  our  Lord,  not  simply 
in  His  divine,  but  in  His  human  nature.  We  are 
ever  apt  to  forget  this.  We  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  human  nature  could  not  bear  the  transcendent 
glory  of  that  position  to  which  Christ  is  gone  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  when  He  rose  on  the  morning  of 
the  Kesurrection,  when  He  ascended  from  Mount 
Olivet,  when  He  sat  down  upon  His  throne,  He 
must  have  laid  aside  the  body  of  His  humiliation, 
and  returned  to  that  condition  in  which  He  was 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  teaching  of  Scriptm-e  than 
such  a  view.  Our  Lord  did  indeed  lay  aside  His 
humiliation,  but  not  His  humanity,  when  He  came 
forth  on  the  third  morning  from  the  grave,  and 
entered  upon  that  state  of  Exaltation  which  shall 
never  end.  His  body  was  certainly  not  in  all 
particulars  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the  days 
of  His  earthly  ministry,  but  it  was  still  a  human 
body ;  nay,  it  was  the  human  body  in  that  perfec- 
tion which  had  been  originally  designed  for  it, 
and  to  which,  as  the  spirit  gains  more  and  more 
dominion  over  the  flesh,  we  are  constantly  pressing 
forward.  It  was  a  body  which  was  still  the  out- 
ward expression  of  the  inner  spirit,  a  body  which 
had  form  and  parts  and  members,  which  could  be 
seen  and  touched  and  handled,  which  was  only  no 
more  liable  to  weakness  or  decay  or  death. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  His  soul.  All  powers 
and  faculties  and  affections  which  we  associate  with 
the  soul  of  man,  and  which  our  Lord  exhibited  on 
earth,  remain  with  Him  in  heaven — the  same  sensi- 
bilities, the  same  feelings,  the  same  caj^acity  for 
joy  or  sorrow. 

We  must  not  think  that  the  divine  excludes  the 
human,  any  more  than  the  human  the  divine.     If 
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it  were  so,  oiir  Lord  could  no  more  have  been  divine 
on  earth  than  He  can  now  be  human  in  heaven ; 
and  the  work  of  our  redemption  would  be  still  to 
do.  The  natures  which  were  united  on  earth  are 
equally  united  in  heaven.  Each  is  as  real  and  true 
as  it  ever  was.  The  exalted  Son  of  God  is  still 
the  Son  of  man. 

(3.)  It  is  an  Exaltation  of  our  Lord  in  which 
His  sT/mpathy  ivith  His  j^xople  remains  unchanged. 
Again  we  are  apt  to  think  that  it  can  hardly  be  so. 
Can  that  glorious  Lord  whom  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  adore,  and  to  whom  the  whole  universe  is 
subject,  still  sympatMse  with  us  ?  We  can  under- 
stand His  sj'-mpathy  when  He  was  on  earth.  As 
He  toiled  Himself,  it  was  natural  for  Him  to  feel 
for  the  sons  of  toil ;  as  He  was  tempted,  for  those 
exposed  to  temptation ;  as  He  was  the  Man  of 
sorrows,  for  the  sorrowful ;  and,  when  at  times  He 
beheld  some  of  those  rays  of  gladness  by  which  oiu- 
human  lot  is  brightened,  it  was  not  less  natural  for 
Him  to  share  our  joy.  But  can  feelings  such  as 
these  be  His  when  His  toils  and  temptations  and 
sorrows  are  for  ever  passed  away,  and  when  He 
needs  no  more  any  earthly  joy,  because  He  rejoices 
for  ever  in  the  unspeakable  delights  of  His  Father's 
presence  ?  We  must  go  back  to  Him,  we  say,  as 
He  was  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  that  there  we  may 
behold  the  full  sympathy  of  that  relation  in  which 
He  then  stood  to  man. 

Such  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  There, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  taught  that  He  still  regards 
us  with  all  those  feelings  of  love  and  sympathy 
which  made  Martha  and  Mary  long  for  Him  when 
their  brother  Lazarus  was  sick,  or  which  led 
mothers  to  put  their  children  into  His  arms  that 
He  might  bless  them.  He  is  our  High  Priest 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  He  is  our 
Advocate  and  Intercessor  with  the  Father ;  He  is 
gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  that  where  He  is 
there  we  may  be  also.  From  His  throne  in  heaven 
He  spoke  as  if  He  suffered  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  whom  Saul  persecuted — "Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  The  kindness  shown 
to  the  poorest  member  of  His  body  in  any  age  is 
shown  to  Himself — "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  these  My  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did 
it  unto  Me."  And  see  how  He  prays  on  our  be- 
half in  that  wonderful  high-priestly  prayer,  which 
is  not  a  mere  prayer  of  earth,  but  the  type  of  His 
whole  heavenly  intercession — "I  pray  for  them;" 
"  These  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  Thee. 
Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  Thy  name  which  Thou 
hast  given  Me,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We 
are  one;"  "I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take 
them  from  the  world,  but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep 
them  from  the  evil  one."  We  cannot,  in  short, 
recall  one  scene  of  love  or  tenderness  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  upon  earth  that  has  not  still  its  counterpart 
in  His  life  in  heaven.  Not  less  now  than  then  He 
is  our  "  Friend,"  our  "  Brother." 

(4.)  It  is  an  Exaltation  iu  which  our  Lord  is 


free  to  exercise  His  illimitable  and  resistless  power. 
Such  power,  however  He  possessed  it,  He  was  un- 
able to  exercise  diu-ing  the  time  that  He  tabernacled 
on  earth,  for  He  was  then  limited  by  the  necessary 
conditions  of  that  flesh  which  He  had  assumed. 
The  spirit  had  been  bestowed  upon  Himself  "  with- 
out measure,"  but  He  could  not  so  bestow  it  upon 
others  as  to  effect  everything  that  was  needed  for 
the  enlightenment,  the  quickening,  and  the  comfort 
of  men.  Now  all  such  limitations  have  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  pouring  out 
upon  His  people  of  all  the  fulness  of  His  grace. 
Hence  we  read  that  after  His  Resurrection,  and 
when  His  Exaltation  was  begun.  He  said,  "  All 
authority  hath  been  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth ;"  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  imto 
the  end  of  the  world."  Nothing  can  now  restrain 
or  hamper  the  exercise  of  His  power.  The  glorified 
Lord  rides  forth  a  conqueror  over  all  His  enemies. 

Such  then  is  our  Lord's  state  of  Exaltation ;  and 
it  becomes  us  to  dwell  upon  it  with  every  emotion 
of  thankfulness  and  joy.  We  may  well  pass  from 
Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Gethsemane,  and 
Calvary,  to  the  glory  of  God's  immediate  presence 
— to  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  to  that  authority  and  power  which  have 
been  given  to  our  Redeemer  there — where  He  has 
entered  on  His  everlasting  kingdom.  Not  only  as 
Son  of  God  but  as  Son  of  man,  with  all  His  human 
sympathies  still  fresh,  and  clothed  with  iiTesistible 
and  eternal  power,  He  lives  and  reigns  "  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  His  hiunUiation  and 
sufferings  and  death  are  past ;  and,  accompanied  by 
those  whom  He  has  "  loosed  from  their  sins  in  His 
blood  "  (Rev.  i.  5,  Revised  Version,  margin),  He  pre- 
sents Himself  continually  before  the  throne  of  God 
with  the  utterance  of  their  common  joy,  "Behold 
I  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  Me." 

And  now  let  us  ask.  What  ought  to  be  the  effect 
on  us  of  that  Exaltation  of  our  Lord  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  directed  1  The  answer  is  an 
easy  one.  It  makes  aU  things  new.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  the  apostle  at  a  time  when  he  is 
dwelling  upon  the  thought  of  Christ  as  one  who 
not  only  died  but  rose  again,  and  whom  he  is  to 
know  no  more  "  after  the  flesh."  "  The  old  things," 
he  says,  "  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  they  are  b&come 
new."  The  reason  of  the  great  change  that  has 
thus  come  over  them  is  obvious.  It  is  because 
Christ's  people  have  risen  with  their  risen  Lord, 
and  because  they  now  see  all  things  in  the  light  of 
that  new  and  better  land  of  which  they  are  the 
citizens.  So  united  are  they  to  Christ  by  faith 
that  whatever  He  is  they  have  at  least  in  principle, 
if  not  yet  in  the  completeness  of  the  result,  been 
made  to  be.  If  they  are  one  with  Him  in  the 
humiliation  and  sorrows  of  His  earthly  life,  they 
are  also  one  with  Him  in  the  exaltation  of  His 
heavenly  life.  If  they  have  suffered  with  Him, 
they  are  also  glorified  together.  Their  life  is  with 
Christ  in  God. 
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Therefore  all  things  are  new  to  them.  Labour 
is  new ;  for  it  is  no  longer  a  bondage,  but  a  joyful 
work  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  worketh  ever  as  the 
Father  works,  and  in  that  work  sees  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul  and  is  satisfied.  Suffering  is  new ;  for 
it  is  no  longer  merely  a  part  of  the  trouble  to  which 
man  is  born,  but  the  discipline  of  a  Father's  hand. 
Pleasiu-e  is  new ;  for  it  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  a 
kind  Pro\4dence  which  makes  the  sun  to  shine  and 
the  rain  to  fall  alike  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  but 
the  token  of  a  Father's  love  who  beholds  the  Son 
and  all  that  are  in  Him  with  endless  complacency 
and  delight.  Even  death  is  new ;  for  it  has  lost 
its  sting.  The  resurrection  is  new ;  for  it  is  a 
rising  to  eternal  blessedness  without  fear  of  woe. 
And  judgment  is  new ;  for  all  that  was  terrible  in 
the  thought  of  it  is  over,  and  the  believer  shall  be 
an  assessor  in  the  judgment  rather  than  be  judged. 
Living  in  the  faith  of  an  exalted  Lord  we  ought  to 
feel  that  we  enter  upon  a  new  world  altogether — 
a  new  eai'th  beneath  our  feet,  a  new  sky  above  our 
head,  new  melodies  ringing  out  on  every  side,  and 
uatiu-e  blooming  around  us  with  a  new  beauty. 

Therefore  let  us  learn  to  maintain  an  ever  closer 
communion  with  the  living  and  exalted  Lord ; 
and  then  the  New  Year  that,  looked  at  natm-ally, 
iTins  with  such  rapidity  to  its  close,  wiU  be  a  part 
of  that  eternal  year  which  our  Lord  is  living  now, 
having  neither  autimin  nor  winter,  neither  decay 
nor  death. 


Communton  f^gmn, 

WHEN  with  trembling  hands  I  take, 
Lord,  the  bread  which  Thou  didst  break, 
Eiseth  up  this  prayer  in  me — 
"Jesus,  let  me  follow  Thee." 

When  I  touch  the  hallowed  wine, 
Christ,  my  spirit  craveth  Thine  : 
Yearning,  fainting  to  be  free, 
All  to  leave  and  follow  Thee. 

In  thy  life,  so  mild  and  fair, 
Full  of  love  and  full  of  care, 
Giving  all,  yet  claiming  me, 
Jesus,  let  me  foUow  Thee. 

In  Thy  death,  0  Saviour  mine, 
Lead  me  to  that  Cross  of  Thine, 
Spare  me  not,  if  need  there  be, 
Jesus,  let  me  follow  Thee. 

Bom  into  Thy  nobler  birth. 
Sealed  to  bear  Thy  yoke  on  earth. 
Dead  in  Christ  from  death  to  flee. 
Lord,  I  still  would  follow  Thee. 

Mine  to  sleep  with  weary  eyes. 
Mine  to  wake  in  Paradise  : 
There  my  want  shall  filled  be. 
There  Thy  love  will  shelter  me. 


Douglas  Gordon  Barron. 


Dumfries. 


Isaac  l^onalU  Efje  JBomtnie, 

By  the  Author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk." 

I. — Isaac  is  the  Subject  of  Parental 

Communings. 

"  T  TELL  ye,  'oman,  that  laddie  has  nae  farrach 

-*-  ava.  It  blecks  me  to  ken  hoo  he 's  ever  to 
win  throu'  the  wardle  on 's  ain  accoont,  or  fat 
gweed  he  'U  ever  dee  in 't." 

Such  was  the  sort  of  stereotyped  form  of  speech 
in  which,  in  discussing  family  ongoings  and  family 
prospects,  Tammas  Ronald  was  wont  to  address  his 
wife,  Kirsten  Harvie,  concerning  Isaac,  the  second 
youngest  of  their  five  sons.  Tammas  was  tenant 
of  the  half  moorland  farm  of  Greenferns,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  widely-extended  parish  of  Drum- 
whyndle,  and  thus,  by  his  location,  at  some  distance 
off  from  both  kirk  and  market.  In  several  respects 
he  and  Kirsten  Harvie  presented  a  distinct  con- 
trast. A  robust  man  physically,  Tammas's  mental 
horizon  could  not  be  described  as  a  very  extended 
one ;  yet,  in  common  with  other  natives  of  the 
Strath,  he  possessed  a  good  deal  of  rough  intellect- 
ual energy,  mainly,  not  to  say  exclusively,  directed 
to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  calling  as  a 
farmer,  in  which  he  had  achieved  more  than  aver- 
age success.  His  wife,  whose  "bodily  presence" 
rather  suggested  the  idea  of  fragility  and  weakness 
than  otherwise,  was  as  gentle  and  placid  in  manner 
and  spirit  as  he  was  the  opposite.  Not  that  she 
was  destitute  of  either  distinctiveness  of  character 
or  firmness  of  will ;  far  from  it.  After  her  own  un- 
demonstrative fashion,  Kirsten  Harvie  could  make 
her  individuality  sensibly  felt ;  and  even  Tammas 
Ronald's  own  harsh  and  stubborn  temper  had  not 
been  able  altogether  to  withstand  the  influence 
that  may  be  exercised  by  a  Christian  woman,  who 
to  her  other  everyday  graces,  adds  the  "  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit."  And  in  any  case,  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  defend  her  favom-ite 
son. 

"Weel,  good  man,"  Mrs.  Ronald  would  reply 
to  the  oft -repeated  observation  of  her  husband, 
"  the  bah-n  's  jist  as  Gweed  made  'im  ;  an'  dootless 
He  has  His  ain  purposes  wi'  'im.  He 's  an  obaidient 
biddable  laddie,  an'  can  aye  be  lippen't  tiU  to  tell 
the  truth." 

"  Ay,  ou  ay  ;  but  he 's  sic  a  fushionless  thing. 
An'  we  wud  pit  up  wi'  a  twist  o'  thrawartness 
even,  if  he  had  a  wee  bit  mair  virr  wi'  't.  A 
touch  o'  the  stick  fan  it  comes  to  that,  helps 
won'erfu'." 

"  Keep  me  !  wud  ye  wuss  the  laddie  a  born 
nickum  't  ye  mith  mak'  'im  owre  again  by  dint  o' 
thrashin'r' 

"I  wud  wuss  naething  o'  the  kin',  'oman;  but 
ye  ken  fat  Solomon  'imsel'  says  aboot  the  use  o' 
the  rod  betimes ;  I'm  compleenin'  o'  his  want  o' 
throu-ca'  an'  grip  in  workin'  for  his  ain  ban'. 
Obaidience  an'  tellin'  the  truth  '11  dee  little  aueuch 
for  ony  ane  that  canna  dee  his  pairt  an'  keep  aif 
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o'  'imsel',  but  wiul  raither  be  sliov't  aside  an'  lose 
a  gwced  cliance  than  turn  a  neuk  sharp,  or  mak 
ouy  stnimasli  wi'  ithers  for  fat ,  mith  benefit  'im- 
sel'." 

"  Deed,  man,  there's  but  ovn:e  mony  folk  o'  that 
kin'  i'  the  wardle  ;  an'  if  Isaac  be  na  so  forward  as 
some  ithers  are  to  grip  siccar,  an'  fecht  for  his  ain 
han'  in  gatheriu'  gear,  he  has  gweed  pairts,  an'  may 
be  an'  eesefu'  aneuch  man  yet  an'  he  be  spare't." 

"  I  cauna  see 't,  Kirsten — I  canna  see 't,"  said 
Tammas,  impatiently. 

"An'  hoo  for  can  ye  see  into  the  future  at  ony 
time,  goodman  ?  an'  four  wud  be  the  exerceese  o' 
faith  in  oor  daily  life  if  we  did?"  asked  Kirsten 
Harvie. 

Tammas  Ronald  might  be  silenced  for  the  time, 
but  he  was  very  far  from  being  convinced. 

Tammas  Ronald's  other  four  sons  inherited  their 
fathers  chief  characteristics,  and  were  in  all  re- 
spects like  minded  with  him.  And  thus  the 
general  family  prospects  were  good,  it  being  quite 
within  view  that  a  well-stocked  farm  could  be  pro- 
vided for  each  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  occupy 
it.  And  their  only  sister  Tibbie,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  had  already  made  a  satisfac- 
tory match. 

Isaac  was  every  way  disappointing  to  the  old 
man.  Unlike  his  sturdy  brothers,  he  had  only  a 
comparatively  weakly  physical  frame ;  and  thus 
could  not  be  placed  in  equal  rank  with  any  one  of 
them  in  point  of  capacity  for  carrying  through  the 
chief  manual  operations  of  the  farm.  And  then, 
though  gentle,  thoughtful,  and  docile,  he  did  not 
possess  that  alertness  of  mind,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  make  up  in  one 
direction  by  acuteness  what  he  fell  short  of  in 
another  through  lack  of  force.  He  had  not,  in  the 
same  measure  as  his  brothers,  the  taste  for  buying 
and  selling,  even,  nor  the  instincts  that  would  have 
enabled  him  (as  they  promised  to  enable  them)  to 
conduct  such  transactions  safely  and  gainfully. 

The  boy  kept  much  about  his  mother's  hand. 
A  chubby-faced,  reddish-haired  lad,  with  clear  gray 
eyes  and  bushy  eyebrows  overhanging  them,  his 
face,  as  a  whole,  bore  an  expression  of  staid  com- 
placency upon  it,  not  altogether  usual  in  one  of  his 
years.  And  the  cut  of  his  garments  added  to  the 
quaint  "auld  farrantness"  of  his  general  appear- 
ance. A  jacket  with  enormous  stiff  collar,  which 
seemed  to  obhterate  even  the  semblance  of  a  neck, 
encased  the  upper  part  of  his  person,  the  sleeves, 
however,  being  so  scrimp  in  length  as  to  leave  his 
wrists  uncovered ;  and  his  trousers  had  evidently 
been  constnicted  on  the  same  principle,  there  being 
an  amplitude  of  cloth  in  the  upper  part,  though 
they  suddenly  terminated  a  couple  of  inches  above 
his  ankles.  The  "set"  of  his  figure  at  fifteen, 
indeed,  was  almost  as  old-fashioned  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  at  fifty.  And  altogether  Tammas  Ron- 
ald could  not  get  reconciled  to  Isaac's  aspect  and 
bearing. 


"Ay,  but  there's  a  want,  'oman — a  rael  want," 
persisted  Tammas,  on  one  of  these  occasions  when 
Isaac's  deficiencies  were  imder  more  prolonged  dis- 
cussion than  usual. 

"  A  want,  goodman  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ronald, 
in  a  tone  half  of  alarm,  half  of  surprise. 

"  Hoot,  hoot ;  takna  me  up  so  sharp,  goodwife. 
Fat  I  wad  be  at 's  nae  that  Isaac 's  a  bom  feel — 
far  fae  't ;  but  he 's  fen'less,  fen'less,  an'  fitter  to 
be  a  lassie  nor  to  push  his  way  i'  the  wardle  amo' 
men." 

"  An'  dee  ye  mean  to  say  that  lassies  hae  nae 
pairt  o'  the  birn  o'  life  to  cairry?"  asked  Mrs. 
Ronald. 

"I  mean  nae  thing  o'  the  kin',"  answered  Tammas; 
"  it  were  ill  my  pairt ;  but  he  wants  farrach,  I  tell 
ye,  an'  he  hasna  wiles  to  mak'  up  for  't.  Ye  '11 
min'  fat  Saunders  Murison  said  o'  the  man  that  he 
was  recommen'in'  to  the  laird  for  a  tenan' :  '  He 's 
a  safe  man,  an'  'U  be  a  successfu'  ane  come  time. 
He  may  hae  little  capacity,  but  he  doesna  lack  for 
cunnin' ;  an'  he  has  plenty  o'  greed — tak  ye  'im, 
laird.'  Oor  Isaac  has  a  simplicity  aboot  'im  ;  he 's 
as  single-min'et  as  the  dayhcht,  an'  has  nae  richt 
schaime  o'  mankin',  or  keepin'  the  grip  o'  siller." 

It  was  no  use  for  Mrs.  Ronald  to  maintain 
her  position  by  declaring  that,  if  Isaac  wanted 
"  throu-ca  "  and  the  faculty  of  looking  sharply  out 
for  himself,  he  was  always  strictly  dutiful  and 
unselfishly  helpful  to  others,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  Tammas,  her  husband,  simply  refused  to 
recognise  such  qualities  as  merits  in  the  practical 
view  of  life. 

Mrs.  Ronald  ceased  to  argue.  In  the  direction 
of  forecasting  Isaac's  future,  she  could  see  no  further 
than  her  husband ;  perhaps  not  so  far.  But  in  her 
own  sincerely  devout  and  simple  fashion,  she  could 
at  least  recognise  it  as  "the  trial  of  faith;"  and 
she  felt  certain  that  somehow  He  who  had  made 
the  boy  as  he  was  would  not  fail  to  open  up  a  path 
in  life  for  him.  And,  meanwhile,  as  the  prudent 
and  cautious  woman  she  was,  she  concluded  that 
her  proper  course  was  either  to  keep  her  thoughts 
concerning  Isaac  and  his  prospects  mainly  to  her- 
self, or  to  seek  counsel  as  to  any  practical  steps 
elsewhere  than  in  conference  with  him  from  whom 
she  would  naturally  have  sought  it. 

II. — Joseph  Symon's  Opinion  of  the  Lad. 

THE  only  person  with  whom  Mrs.  Ronald  found 
she  could  have  sympathetic  communings  con- 
cerning the  character  and  prospects  of  her  son 
Isaac,  was  her  cousin,  Joseph  Symon,  the  miller. 
Joseph,  who  had  married  somewhat  late  in  life,  had 
got  into  a  family  of  five  children,  the  whole  of 
whom,  as  it  happened,  were  girls ;  and,  truth  to 
say,  the  miller  was  neither  disappointed  nor  dis- 
pleased, as  honestly  deeming  the  softer  sex  the 
better  and  less  troublesome  part  of  the  human 
creation — from  the  parental  point  of  view  at  least. 
To  him,  therefore,  Isaac's  quiet  and  undemonstra- 
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tive  bearing  -was  rather  a  recommeudation  thau 
otherwise. 

"  On,  never  ye  min',''  said  the  miller,  when  Mrs. 
Ronald  had  put  the  case  before  him  in  light  of  her 
husband's  hard  utilitarianism  ;  "  we  canna  forecast 
the  future,  but  I'm  sair  mista'en  if  Tammas  an'  you 
tee  haena  gweed  reason  to  be  as  thankfu'  for  Isaac 
as  for  ony  son  't  ye  hae  yet." 

"  If  his  father  wud  but  hae  patience  wi'  the 
laddie,"  replied  the  perplexed  mother;  "but  he  has 
only  ae  gate  wi'  creaturs,  ye  see." 

"  Weel,  he  has  jist  to  learn  that  ye  canna  force 
Providence ;  the  slowest  growin'  saplin  may  tak' 
the  siccarest  reet,  an'  gie  lythest  shade  i'  the  lang 
run  ;  an'  meantime  the  laddie  's  a  great  comfort  to 
you,  an'  him  tee,  an'  he  cud  think  it." 

"Peer  thing;  he  's  never  ill-wiU't  to  dee  his  best; 
an'  if  he  hae  less  fushion  than  some,  that 's  nae  his 
fau't,"  said  Mrs.  Ronald. 

"  Ye  ocht  to  keep  in  min',  'oman,  wha  it  is  that 
has  '  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  mighty,'"  was  the  miller's 
response,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  becoming  gravity. 
"  Ye  ken  hoo  ye've  been  led  i'  the  past,  an'  ye  wud 
be  bauld  to  misdoot  His  purposes  noo  wi'  you  or 
yours." 

Joseph  Symon  was  a  man  whose  naturally  good 
understanding  had  been  cultivated  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  drawn  mainly  from  the  Bible,  and  the 
floating  proverbial  wisdom  inherited  by  the  com- 
munity into  which  he  had  been  bom.  Ardently 
admiring  "  book  learning"  in  others,  he  had  been  able 
to  acquire  but  little  of  it  himself  But,  if  his  range 
of  knowledge  was  narrow,  his  sympathies  were  not, 
and,  holding  what  he  knew  with  firm  grip,  he  seldom 
failed  to  express  himself  with  a  directness  and  pith 
that  were  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  most  elaborate 
words  of  course.  And  Mrs.  Ronald  felt  it  to  be  so. 
For  was  not  what  he  had  said  of  her  son  Isaac 
literally  true  t  It  was  not  to  be  denied ;  the 
deliberate,  half-phlegmatic-looking  laddie,  with  his 
equable,  considerate,  and  complacent  daily  walk, 
and  his  sententious,  old-world  style  of  conversation, 
was  his  mother's  chosen  confidant  and  counsellor, 
in  preference  to  any  one  of  his  more  vigorous  and 
energetic  brothers.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  re- 
markable to  observe  the  extent  to  which  these 
brothers,  each  and  all,  availed  themselves  of  the 
good  ofiBces  of  Isaac  to  execute  this  and  the  other 
irksome  duty  for  them,  and  to  supplement  their 
lack  of  service  in  things  that  were  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment, or  involved  some  personal  sacrifice 
they  were  not  willing  to  make. 

"  Ou  never  min',  Isaac  '11  deet,"  had  come  to  be 
quite  as  much  a  standing  form  of  utterance  amongst 
the  brothers,  as  the  complaint  of  Isaac's  want  of 
"  go"  and  practical  shrewdness  was  with  the  father. 
It  was  perpetually  coming  into  use  when  the  cattle 
or  sheep  had  to  be  taken  home  or  afield  at  some 
inconvenient  hour,  or  a  few  animals  given  to  stray- 
ing out  of  bounds  tediously  watched;  when  a  weari- 


some errand  had  to  be  gone,  or  some  delicate  missiou 
executed  in  the  general  interest  of  the  household ; 
and  as  well  when  the  question  came  to  be  who 
should  stay  at  home  to  attend  to  imperative  duties 
and  let  the  other  members  of  the  family  off  to  some 
gala  -  day  exhibition  or  social  merry-making.  It 
never,  in  any  case,  occurred  to  them  to  doubt  Isaac's 
willingness ;  and  even  his  father  would  not  have 
questioned  his  fidelity  in  any  duties  he  had  under- 
taken, or  that  had  been  thrust  upon  him.  It  was 
no  matter  of  doubt  that  Isaac  was  quite  conscious  of 
being  largely  traded  upon  for  the  benefit  and  con- 
venience of  others ;  yet  he  took  it  all  very  placidly; 
and  his  innate  impulse,  in  every  case,  being  to  render 
help  where  help  was  claimed  of  him,  he  who  had 
come  to  be  viewed,  on  authority  which  there  was 
no  right  to  question,  as  the  most  "feckless"  member 
of  the  family,  was  also  instinctively  felt  to  be  the 
member  upon  whose  shoulders  it  was  safe,  if  not 
natural  and  fitting  as  well,  to  devolve  any  number 
of  burdens  which  the  other  members  did  not  desire 
to  bear. 

III. — Isaac's  Prospect  in  Life  unexpectedly 
Enlarges. 

TT  is  not  with  the  boyhood  of  Isaac  Ronald  that 
-*-  we  have  chiefly  to  do  in  our  brief  sketch.  At 
the  stage  of  his  history  which  more  immediately 
concerns  us  here,  that,  indeed,  was  a  thing  of  the 
long  past.  Only,  if  one  wishes  to  understand  a 
man's  character  fully,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have 
some  fair  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  been  developed,  and  the  experiences 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  influential  in 
shaping  it,  or  have  acted  as  a  touchstone  to  test 
its  quality. 

And  so  let  it  be  candidly  admitted  that  while 
Joseph  Symon  was  prepared  to  express  his  confi- 
dence in  Isaac's  future,  even  he  did  not,  in  the 
practical  aspect  of  it,  see  one  whit  more  clearly 
than  Tammas  Ronald  himself  did,  how  it  was  to 
be  realised.  Was  it  the  labour  of  the  farm  in  its 
lower  grades,  simply,  that  was  to  be  Isaac's  des- 
tined sphere  in  life?  For  aught  that  could  be 
seen  that  seemed  most  probable ;  and  even  so 
Isaac  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  rebel  against 
his  fate.  For,  as  has  beer  already  said,  he  was  not 
possessed  of  that  alertness  and  vigour  of  mind  that 
would  have  impelled  him  unaided  and  undirected 
to  assert  himself ;  to  strive  to  conquer  all  obstacles, 
and  rising  above  the  environment  of  his  position 
to  make  his  way  onward  on  another  plane.  And 
while  there  was  this  lack  of  motive  power,  so  to 
speak,  in  Isaac  himself,  there  was  in  his  case  ex- 
tremely little  likelihood  of  an  intelligently  directed 
impulse  being  applied  from  without.  It  had  not 
in  any  wise  occurred,  nor  was  there  the  least  prob- 
ability of  its  occurring,  to  those  most  nearly  in- 
terested in  him,  how  such  capacities,  obvious  or 
latent,  as  he  possessed,  might  be  developed  and 
brought  into  action  otherwise  than  in  the  line  of 
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their  own  occupations.  Of  bis  sincerity  of  spirit  and 
certain  quiet,  albeit  true,  aspirations  stirring  within 
him,  an  indication  has  ah-eady  been  given.  His 
mental  equipment  in  the  way  of  acquired  know- 
ledge was  limited,  and  had  been  obtained  not  with- 
out difficulty.  Of  school  instruction  he  had  got 
just  as  much  as  the  old-foshioned  pedagogue  who 
ruled  in  the  parish  school  had  succeeded  in  instil- 
ling into  him  during  the  winter  months  occurring 
in  that  period  of  his  life  embraced  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen ;  and  he  had  thereafter 
been  commendably  industrious  in  his  perusal  and 
reperusal  of  the  half-dozen  extremely  miscellane- 
ously assorted  and  age-worn  volumes  that  consti- 
tuted the  family  library  of  Tammas  Eouald.  Yet 
it  was  on  the  ground  that  he  was  given  to  poring 
over  such  books  as  were  accessible  to  him,  and 
because,  in  place  of  taking  his  due  part  in  the 
gossip  and  rough  diversions  that  engaged  the 
leisure  of  those  about  him,  he  used  his  spare  hours 
in  endeavouring,  in  his  own  way,  to  revivify  and 
extend  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  school, 
that  Isaac  by-and-by  came  to  have  a  certain  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  which,  if  not  of  the  exact  and 
formally  authenticated  sort  communicated  by  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges,  might,  for  anything 
his  neighbours  knew,  be  only  all  the  profounder 
for  that. 

AH  this  might  have  led  to  nothing,  however, 
had  it  not  happened  that  Isaac  Ronald  fell  ill 
through  a  serious  attack  of  fever,  the  lingering 
effects  of  which,  when  the  fever  had  ultimately 
passed  away,  seemed  to  have  permanently  unfitted 
him  for  hard  physical  labour;  a  fact  which,  in  a 
way  hardly  to  have  been  anticipated,  served  to 
change  his  life  prospect. 

On  the  scattered  hillfoot  range  of  small  farms 
and  crofts  that  lay  out  beyond  Greenferns,  though 
still  within  the  sucken  of  Joseph  Symon's  mill,  the 
complaint  of  the  inhabitants  for  long  had  been 
that  they  were  at  a  serious  disadvantage  educa- 
tionally. The  parish  school  was  a  long  way  off, 
and  roads  were  bad.  Could  not  a  side  school  be 
set  on  foot?  was  a  question  that  had  frequently 
been  asked ;  but  before  it  could  be  definitely 
answered  another  question  always  emerged,  which 
hitherto  had  found  no  solution  ;  and  which  had 
thus  proved  sufficient  to  stay  progress.  It  was — 
Who  would  teach  the  school  if  it  were  set  on 
foot  ?  The  prospect,  in  so  far  as  salary  was  con- 
cerned, could  not  by  possibility  be  much  better 
than  a  good  day-labourer's  wages.  And  then,  if 
the  constituency  provided  a  schoolroom,  it  was  felt 
that  they  could  not  also,  as  things  stood,  face  the 
charge  of  erecting  a  house  for  the  schoolmaster. 
Now,  however,  with  Isaac  Ronald,  whose  home 
was  already  provided,  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  good 
for  little  at  the  rough  manual  labour  of  the  farm, 
it  became  clear  to  practical  minds  that  the  problem 
was  no  longer  insoluble. 

"Mithna  we  think  o'  that  laddie  o'  Greenie's 


to  tak  up  the  skweel,  Joseph  1"  asked  Saunders 
M'William  the  wright,  addressing  his  neighbour 
the  miUer. 

"  The  vera  thing,  Saunders  ! "  answered  the 
miller.     "  Curious  !  I  didna  think  o'  that,  noo." 

"  He's  fit  for  naething  else ;  nor  lickly  to  be," 
continued  the  wright,  by  way  of  clinching  the 
argument  underlying  his  suggestion. 

"  It  cheats  me  if  he  be  na  fit  for  mair  nor  ye  think, 
man,"  said  the  miller.     *'  He  has  gweed  pairts." 

"  I  dinna  misdoot  it.  Far  be't  fae  me  to  licht- 
lifie  the  lad.  He 's  nae  muckle  to  leuk  at ;  but 
he  'U  mak  a  capital  dominie,  nae  fear,  as  lang  's  he 
can  keep  on 's  legs.  Hoo  mith  he  be  aff  for  held 
knowledge f 

"  I  un'erstan'  he's  weel  seen  in  a  hantle  o'  things 
i'  the  maitter  o'  beuk  learnin,  forbye  arithmetic, 
though  nae  like  a  college -bred  scholar,  ye  ken," 
replied  the  miller. 

"  Thajt's  nae  drawback  ;  in  fact,  the  vera  reverse. 
An'  he  be  na  so  freely  expert  he  'U  tak  time  to  gie 
the  creaturs  a  better  grip  o'  fat  they  get  nor  them 
't  's  lawbourt  for  years  at  Laitin,  an'  a'  sic  heathen 
learnin',  till  they  near  han'  forget  that  it's  nae  a  set 
o'  ministers  an'  doctors  that  they've  to  plenish 
o'  knowledge,  but  the  bairns  o'  plain  folk  like 
oorsells,  that  maun  be  content  wi'  fat  a  few  raiths 
can  gie  them." 

"  Of  coorse,  an'  he  wn.dna  be  iU  to  say  tiU  o' 
fees  for  the  vera  youngest  o'  them." 

"  Weel,  man,  I'm  sure  that  wud  be  a  blessin'  o' 
itsel'  to  some  o'  's  that  mith  near  han'  fill  a  skweel 
oorsels.  Only,  yours  bein'  lassies,  ye '11  be  gien 
them  some  insicht  at  the  sewster's  come  time." 

"  Nae  doot  ;  but  that  's  a  question  their 
mither  '11  sattle  whan  it  comes  to  the  fore.  I'  the 
meantime  it's  nae  to  be  owreleukit  that  he's  a  lad 
o'  principle.  It 's  nae  licht  maitter  the  character 
o'  the  person  that  ye  're  to  intrust  the  trainin'  o' 
your  bairns  till.  An'  in  spite  o'  the  disappoint- 
ment o'  Tammas  Ronald  at  the  want  o'  that  kin' 
o'  faculty  that  wud  mak'  him  a  successfu'  dealer  in 
nowte  an'  horse — cleavin'  his  way  rough  an'  ready 
through  a  multitude  o'  shrewd  bargains,  an'  leavin' 
aff  wi'  a  fuller  pouch  j.than  whan  he  began — I 
canna  but  think  that  owre  an'  abeen  mony  fine 
gifts  Isaac  has  the  root  o'  the  maitter  in  him  as  a 
genuine  Christian.  I  haena  scann't  his  creed,  but 
I  've  been  able  to  see  an'  judge  o'  his  life  in  comin' 
to  my  conclusion  ;  which,  I  tak'  it,  is  the  best 
evidence.  An'  I  've  nae  doot  o'  his  influence  amo' 
the  youngsters  bein'  a'  throo  o'  the  richt  kin'." 

As  each  of  the  two  worthies  had  a  pretty  large 
family  of  children  of  school  age,  that  circumstance 
no  doubt  quickened  their  interest  in  the  whole 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  school.  And  at 
any  rate  the  conversation  recorded  shadowed  forth 
the  guiding  principles  and  ideas  of  the  foimders  of 
the  Bankmill  side  school,  of  which  Isaac  Ronald 
was  destined  to  be  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only 
teacher. 
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The  comment  of  Tammas  Ronald,  when  the  pro- 
posal was  put  formally  before  him,  was  of  this  sort : 

"  I'm  dootfu'  if  Isaac  '11  mak  's  breid  at  it ;  an' 
it  may  weel  learn  'im  idle  haibits.  Hooever,  whan 
better  canna  be,  if  his  mither  be  willin',  an'  Joseph 
Symon  tak'  in  ban'  for  'im,  I  sanna  seek  to  hin'er 
things  gaein  their  gate.  Ye  can  try  ;  an'  if  be 
ever  manage  to  winnow  on 's  ain  cannas,  sae  muckle 
the  better  for  'im." 

To  he  continued. 


ffl:i)urc|)  of  ^cotlantf 
Momtn's  ^Tcmp trance  ^'^sociatton* 

By  Rev.  George  Wilson,  Cramond. 

TX7HY  should  a  Christian  woman  give  time  and 
'  ^  energy  to  Temperance  work  1  Because  tem- 
perance is  a  grace  which,  from  the  circumstances 
of  our  time  and  country,  requires  special  culture ; 
and  because  it  is  a  work  in  which  every  woman  has 
a  personal  interest  and  a  special  influence.  Are 
there  one  or  more  ladies  in  a  country  parish 
asking  themselves,  "What  can  I  do  to  foster 
sobriety  and  to  strengthen  the  tempted  in  my 
own  immediate  neighbourhood?"  The  answer  in 
detail  may  be  almost  as  varied  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  parish,  but  a  few  general  hints 
may  be  useful.  1.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry. 
Think  it  well  over,  carefully  and  prayerfully,  and 
settle  what  is  your  personal  attitude  before  at- 
tempting to  influence  others.  2.  Take  counsel 
with  such  as,  by  their  position  and  character,  have 
influence  in  the  parish,  trying  in  all  cases  to  secure 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  minister.  3.  By 
personal  visitation,  distribution  of  Temperance  lit- 
erature, or  a  more  or  less  public  meeting  of  women 
under  the  auspices  of  the  minister,  you  may  be  able 
to  submit  the  question  to  those  you  wish  to  benefit. 
4.  Keep  in  view  the  interests  of  the  young.  The 
superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  Sunday  School 
may  give  you  valuable  assistance  in  reaching  the 
young,  and  you  may  find  a  "  Band  of  Hope  "  or 
"  Young  Abstainers'  Union  "  an  excellent  organisa- 
tion through  which  to  work.  5.  If  a  Women's 
Temperance  Association  is  to  be  started,  it  is  gen- 
erally desirable  to  associate  with  it  some  missionary 
or  charitable  work,  as  sewing  meetings  for  Zenana 
Missions,  and  the  sick  and  poor  at  home ;  Mothers' 
Meetings  ;  Saving  Banks,  etc.  6.  Try  to  make 
the  rules,  objects,  and  terms  of  membership  as 
simple  as  possible.  7.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
Women's  Temperance  Association  is  being  pro- 
moted to  encourage  and  assist  the  women  of  the 
Church  in  practical  temperance  work  throughout 
the  country.  The  following  is  the  Interim  Con- 
stitution of  the  Association — The  Countess  Dowager 
of  Aberdeen,  President — which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  women  of  the  Church  for  consideration  and 
approval  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh 


during  the  sittings  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 
A  card  of  membership  has  also  been  prepared. 
Any  one  wishing  such  a  card  for  her  present  work 
may  get  it  from  the  Interim  Secretary,  Miss  Thom- 
son, St.  Leonard's,  Wardie,  Edinburgh, 

Interim  Constitcttiok. 

Objects. — Tlie  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  women,  and  to  guide  their  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  Temperance  among  their  own  sex,  and 
young  people  of  either  sex. 

Constitution. — 1.  There  shall  be  two  sections,  adopting 
a  Temperance  and  an  Abstinence  pledge  respectively. 

2.  The  affairs  of  the  Association  shall  be  managed 
by  a  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  a  Commit- 
tee of  six  members  chosen  annually. 

3.  Branch  Associations  throughout  the  country  shall 
be  free  to  frame  their  own  rules  and  adopt  their  own 
methods  of  working,  and  shall  affiliate  with  the  Central 
Society  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  annually. 

4.  Women  desiring  to  join  this  Association,  or  branches 
affiliated  with  it,  shall  receive  and  sign  a  pledge  card, 
which  shall  be  in  force  until  the  8th  January  following 
the  date  of  issue,  on  or  before  which  date  it  must  he  re- 
newed through  the  Secretary  of  the  branch  to  which 
they  belong,  who  must  sign  and  date  it. 

5.  Each  member  of  the  Central  Association  who  does 
not  belong  to  a  branch  society,  on  acquiring  a  renewing 
card  shall  pay  not  less  than  6d.,  but  members  of  other 
Women's  Temperance  Associations  may  be  enrolled  with- 
out payment  on  satisfying  the  Secretary  as  to  such 
membership. 

6.  Branches  working  within  the  lines  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  such  advice  and  assistance  as  the 
Council  can  give  as  to  various  modes  of  work,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  grants  of  Temperance  literature  at 
reduced  rates,  as  the  Association,  may  have  funds  to 
provide. 

7.  There  shall  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association 
annually  on  some  day  in  May,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, when  a  Report  shall  be  read  and  office-bearers  elected, 
etc.  In  name  of  the  Interim  Committee, 

M.  Aberdeen. 
Alva  House,  Nov.  1881. 


'  If  any  man  le  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature. " 
2  CoK.  V.  17. 

OLOVE  that  wilt  not  let  me  go, 
I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  thee, 
I  give  thee  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That  in  thine  ocean-depths  its  flow 
May  richer,  fuller  be. 

0  Light  that  followest  all  my  way, 
I  yield  my  flickering  torch  to  thee, 

My  heart  restores  its  borrowed  ray, 
That  in  thy  sunshine's  blaze  its  day 
May  brighter,  fairer  be. 

0  Joy  that  seekest  me  through  pain, 
I  cannot  close  my  heart  to  thee, 

1  climb  the  rainbow  in  the  rain. 
And  feel  the  promise  is  not  vain 

That  morn  shall  tearless  be. 

0  Cross  that  liftest  up  my  head, 

I  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  thee, 
I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 

And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be. 

Geo.  Mathesok. 


"RIY  WEE  LASSIE." 


"IHu  met  Hassic," 

By  the  Rev.  John  Alison,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 

TT  was  a  young  mother  who  had  lost  by  death 
J-  her  little  gM  of  two  years.  She  had  kissed 
for  the  last  time  the  cheek  that  had  so  often  been 
laid  in  her  warm  bosom,  and  was  looking  on  the 
still  f;ace,  as  it  lay  in  the  little  coffin.  All  that 
she  said  was,  "My  wee  lassie." 

Her  keenest  feeling  necessarily  was  of  loss ; 
but  that  was  not  aU.  In  one  sense  the  child  had 
been  taken  away,  but  in  another  it  was  still  with 
her,  in  the  memory  of  a  joy  which  abides.  A 
mother's  life  is  enlarged  and  enriched  by  her  child, 
and  of  that  death  cannot  rob  her.  Were  she  asked, 
even  in  her  hour  of  most  acute  sorrow,  whether  she 
woidd  rather  not  have  known  her  little  one  than 
bear  this  great  pain  of  parting,  she  woidd  not  hesi- 
tate in  her  answer.  It  would  prove  that  to  have 
had  was  more  to  her  heart  than  to  have  lost. 

Have  you  mothers  considered  the  meaning  of  this 
wonderful  bond  between  you  and  each  of  your 
children  1  Are  not  some  content  merely  to  have 
the  pleasure  and  to  bear  the  pain  of  it,  without 
reflecting  on  God's  purpose  by  it?  Clearly  it  is 
one  of  the  best  tokens  of  His  kindness.  No  one 
but  a  gracious  God  would  have  devised  a  bond  so 
fuU  of  happiness.  Have  you  recognised  this,  and 
given  God  thanks  ?  Is  yours  altogether  a  grateful 
and  godly  life  ?  Every  bud  that  a  tree  throws  out 
sends  down  a  new  fibre  to  the  soil,  and  so  both 
enlarges  the  stem  and  increases  its  capacity  of 
drawing  good  from  the  earth  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  causes  the  tree  to  present  a  broader  surface  to 
the  sun ;  so  every  child,  while  increasing  our 
means  and  capacity  of  joy,  should  bring  God  more 
into  conscious  relation  to  our  life. 

Does  it  not  speak  to  you  also  of  the  great  influ- 
ence which  you  may  and  ought  to  exercise  over 
your  child  ?  God  makes  no  strong  ties  without 
meaning  that  they  should  be  put  to  good  use.  Love 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  sacred. 

The  child  has  a  strange  power  over  you,  that 
you  may  be  constrained  to  give,  in  turn,  the  best 
you  have.  Only  an  unnatural  mother  will  fail  to 
recognise  this  in  some  measure.  Instinctive  afiiec- 
tion  draws  the  infant  to  the  breast  and  feeds  it. 
The  same  love  moves  to  the  service  and  care  of 
after  years ;  but  has  it  not  struck  you  that  if  God 
had  meant  you  to  provide  only  for  the  body  and 
outward  estate  of  your  child  He  would  have  done 
so  in  a  simpler  way  ?  His  means  bear  always  a  fit 
relation  to  their  end.  Does  not  the  inexpressibly 
tender  and  sacred  quality  of  the  bond  between  you 
and  your  little  child  say  most  plainly,  that  as  all 
your  heart  is  engaged  by  the  love,  so  all  that  is 
most  precious,  because  spiritual,  in  the  child  is  in- 
volved in  your  charge  1 

No  animal  has  such  relation  to  its  young ;  none 
keeps  its  young  so  long  under  its  close  care.  Why 
80?     Not  merely  because  of  the  tenderness  and 


helplessness  of  the  child,  but  because  of  the  peculi- 
arly sacred  nature  of  the  influence  which  is  required 
to  make  it  all  that  God  intended. 

"  My  wee  lassie,"  you  say,  when  the  bright  little 
eyes  are  looking  up  into  your  face,  or  when  she  is 
playing  on  the  grass  beside  you.  How  happy  you 
are  in  the  thought.  Yes,  she  is  yours.  God  who 
gave  her  wishes  you  to  think  so.  He  does  not 
wish  to  mar  your  sense  of  possession  by  His  claim. 
He  woidd  have  you  realise  aU  the  charge  that  goes 
with  so  much  treasiu-e.  He  gives  her  to  you  that 
you  may  keep  her  and  train  her  for  Him. 

The  privilege  of  a  gardener  in  planting  and  train- 
ing the  trees  that  are  to  be  the  admiration  of  gener- 
ations ;  the  privilege  of  the  lapidary  in  being  trusted 
with  the  cutting  and  setting  of  a  precious  gem,  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  a  mother  to  whom  God 
has  given  a  human  soul  in  charge. 

She  has  not  ceased  to  be  yours,  in  a  very  true 
sense,  even  after  she  has  been  taken  away.  No 
philosophiser  who  makes  his  cold  intellect  the  test 
of  all  things  possible  will  convince  your  heart  that 
she  has  ceased  to  be.  The  continuity  of  the  himian 
race  here  is  not  the  kind  of  immortality  that  God 
speaks  of  through  your  pure  natural  longing.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Divine  Son  says  still  through  your 
spirit,  "She  is  not  dead."  She  lives,  and  living 
she  is  stiU  yours — the  one  who  will  help  to  keep 
your  heart  fresh  by  remaining  to  you  a  child  for 
ever.  She  lives  to  draw  you  by  cords  of  love,  as 
once  you  drew  her;  to  keep  you  from  evil,  and 
stimulate  you  to  good,  for  her  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Him  in  whose  fold  she  is. 

"  My  wee  lassie."  Yes ;  but  does  not  her  going 
away  say  that  she  is  God's  as  weU  as  yours  1  When 
He  sent  her  she  came.  When  He  sent  for  her  she 
went.  You  are  as  a  steward ;  your  right  of  pos- 
session is  in  nothing  absolute.  We  must  bow  to 
His  will,  and  accept  His  time  and  way  as  best. 
Our  comfort  and  confidence  in  such  loss  is  that  God 
loves  ours  more  than  we  ourselveo  do ;  and  so  our 
losses  and  disappointments  are  softened  by  knowing 
that  they  come  of  His  greater  wisdom  crossing  our 
plans.  He  trusts  us  with  His ;  we  may  surely 
trust  Him  with  ours.  Be  sure  that  you  have 
consecrated  them  to  Him,  that  your  care  and 
prayer  are  that  they  may  be  kept  by  Him  as  well  as 
you,  and  be  reckoned  amongst  His  jewels,  as  they 
are  the  most  precious  things  in  life  to  yoiL  They 
win  be  all  the  more  yours  that  you  are  sure  that 
they  are  the  Lord's,  and  that  even  death  can  but 
lift  them  out  of  your  arms  to  lay  them  in  His. 

Church  Choirs.  —  The  music  selected  by  the  choir 
should  be  such  that  the  congregation  in  general  can  join 
in  it.  I  consider  this  essential.  Choirs  sing  not  to  astonish 
the  congregation  by  their  vocal  achievements,  nor  even 
to  instruct  the  congregation,  but  to  lead.  The  success 
of  a  choir  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  congregational 
singing  which  it  can  evoke.  I  hold  a  choir  to  be  a 
dead  failure  that  stifles,  by  its  grand  execution,  the 
voice  of  song  in  a  church. — St.  George's  {Edinburgh) 
Parish  Magazine. 
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MINISTER  OF  ST.  PAUL'S,   GLASGOW. 

THE  Church  of  Scotland  has  uot  had  in  our  day  a 
minister  who  could  better  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Presbyterian  divine 
and  pastor,  like  those  of  former  days,  than  Dr. 
Robert  Jamieson.  A  scholar,  a  theologian,  an 
author  whose  books  command  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  nevertheless  are  full  of  instruction  and 
attraction  for  the  ordinary  reader,  a  citizen  always 
ready  to  maintain  and  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  throughout  his  long  life 
a  minister  who  never 
flagged  in  doing  the 
hard  daily  work  of 
the  Scottish  minis- 
try— he  was  one  of 
whom  we  were  all 
proud.  Many  of 
our  readers  know 
that,  as  he  had  been 
a  founder  and  con- 
stant supporter  of 
the  Scottish  Chris- 
tian Herald  fifty 
years  ago,  he  was 
one  of  the  warm- 
est friends  of  this 
Magazine.  A  few 
notes  of  the  chief 
incidents  in  his 
career  will  be  wel- 
comed. He  was 
born  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1802,  of  pious 
parents,  by  whom 
he  was  taught  the 
Scriptures  from  his 
earliest  days.  Edu- 
cated at  the  High 
School  of  his  native 
city,  at  first — like 
his  friend  Dr. 
Thomas  M'Crie  the 
younger  —  destined 
for      the     Original 

Secession  Church,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1827.  He  was 
ordained  minister  of  Westruther  in  1830  ;  trans- 
lated to  Currie  in  1837,  and  to  Glasgow  in  1844. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1872,  and  he  died  October  26th,  1880.  Many 
a  time  during  his  life  he  showed  the  same  un- 
selfish spirit  as  when  he  left  the  scholarly  leisure 
of  Currie  for  the  harassing  work  of  a  city  charge 
with  a  smaller  income.  He  went  because  he 
was  persuaded  that  there  was  greater  need  of 
him  in  Glasgow ;  and  the  only  survivor  of  those 
who  were  his  colleagues  in  those  days — Dr.  Smith 
of  Cathcart — has   testified   how   his  arrival    en- 


couraged and  strengthened  the  Presbytery,  "sadly 
crippled"  by  the  disasters  of  1843.  His  church 
ofiered  him  a  sphere  which  was  in  many  respects 
congenial.  Not  only  did  he  gather  round  him  some 
of  the  best  of  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  but  when 
the  old  College  Chapel  was  closed  and  sittings 
were  taken  for  the  professors  and  students  in  St. 
Paul's,  he  had  an  academic  audience  which  was 
much  to  his  liking.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
conducted  a  class  of  students  every  Sunday  after  the 
afternoon  service,  reading  the  Greek  Testament  with 
them,  and  teaching  them  also  Biblical  Antiquities 
and  Christian  Evidences.    When  the  stately  pile  was 

reared  on  Gilmore- 
liill,  and  the  quaint 
quadrangles  of  the 
old  College  were 
abandoned  to  the 
steam  -  engine  and 
its  myrmidons,  a 
graceful  compliment 
was  paid  to  him 
who  had  been  so 
long  the  pastor  of 
the  College,  by  his 
election  to  be  Chan- 
cellor's Assessor  in 
the  University 
Court.  When  Dr. 
Jamieson,  oa  the 
occasion  of  his 
Jubilee,  was  looking 
back  over  his  min- 
istry, he  stated  that 
it  was  his  Sunday 
school,  conducted 
under  his  own  su- 
perintendence by 
enthusiastic  young 
teachers,  which  drew 
"  600  or  700  child- 
ren, excavated  from 
the  wynds  and 
hovels"  of  his  par- 
ish, that  eventually 
filled  his  church 
with  "  a  congrega- 
tion that  was  eminently  of  a  family  character," 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  "  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  began 
in  the  city  a  few  years  after  1843."  For  he 
was  not  a  mere  scholar  and  divine,  working  in 
regions  remote  from  the  stir  and  struggle  of  the 
life  of  men  :  his  parish  was  always  the  centre  of 
all  his  thought  and  study.  It  was  no  little  thing 
for  so  truthful  and  modest  a  man  to  say,  when  he 
looked  back  on  a  ministry  of  fifty  years,  "  I  have 
indeed  written  and  published  a  good  deal  more 
perhaps,  in  respect  of  quantity,  than  most  of  my 
contemporaries,  for  I  began  in  the  second  year  of 
my  ministry,  and  have  been  more  or  less  engaged 
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witli  the  press  ever  since ;  but  I  wish  particularly 
to  add  that  I  have  never  written  or  published  a 
single  line  but  iu  direct  accordance  with  professional 
studies.  However  much  I  was  devoted  to  those 
Biblical  inquiries,  I  never  allowed  them  to  encroach 
on  the  functions  of  the  ministry  or  on  the  duty  I 
owed  to  the  public  and  charitable  institutions  of 
Glasgow."  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  hospitals  and 
charitable  trusts  of  the  great  city  he  was  an  efficient 
director  during  all  the  years  of  his  ministry ;  and 
even  in  advanced  years  a  vigorous  member  of  the 
school  board ;  to  the  last  he  responded  readily 
and  effectively  when  called  to  plead  the  cause  of 
any  enterprise  of  charity ;  while  from  the  time 
he  published,  at  Westruther,  his  well-known 
Eastern  Manners  and  Customs,  illustrative  of 
Scripture,  to  the  date  of  his  Baird  Lectures  on 
Inspiration,  1874,  he  was  serving  the  Church 
through  the  press  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.  His 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  he  was  latterly  associated  with  Mr.  Fausset 
and  Dr.  David  Brown,  and  the  Practical  Com- 
mentary by  him  and  the  Kev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth, 
are  standard  works.  The  latter,  when  it  was 
issued,  had  a  circulation  of  70,000  copies  monthly. 
Though  he  was  naturally  averse  from  public  dis- 
cussion, he  never  shrank  from  it  when  he  felt  that 
he  was  called,  but  he  was  so  devoid  of  personal 
animosity  as  to  carry  with  him  the  respect  of  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  of  friends.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the 
memorable  discussion  on  the  Sabbath,  originated 
by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  in  1865,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  Presbytery  on  the  old  lines  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  his  speech  was,  like  himself, 
learned,  firm,  and  courteous.  A  few  years  later, 
when  Dr.  Macleod  was  about  to  set  out  to  visit 
the  mission  stations  in  India,  Dr.  Jamieson,  at  Dr. 
Macleod's  request,  began  the  impressive  services  at 
the  prayer -meeting  in  the  Barony  Church.  His 
last  public  work  was  again  to  lead  his  Presbytery 
in  the  discussion  of  "  Scotch  Sermons."  The  effort 
•was  too  much  for  him.  After  the  first  day  of  the 
debate  he  was  seized  with  what  proved  to  be  his 
last  illness;  and  though,  with  characteristic  con- 
scientiousness, he  wrote  a  speech  as  his  "  reply,"  to 
close  the  debate,  he  was  unable  to  deliver  it.  It 
was  read  in  his  absence,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
feebleness  rather  than  of  pain,  he  passed  away  from 
his  labours  to  his  rest.  His  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  for  his  public  services  and  the  attractive 
consistency  of  his  tender-hearted,  humble-minded, 
diligent  life.  "  He  turned  from  evil,  and  did  good ; 
he  sought  peace,  and  pursued  it." 

A.  H.  Charteris. 


Life  to  a  Christian  is  leaning  on  Christ's  arm  :  death 
is  sleeping  on  His  breast. 

Prayer  is  faith's  answer  to  Christ's  question — "What 
wilt  thou  that  /  should  do  unto  thee  ? " 

Ejaculatory  prayer  is  the  intermiugling  of  devotion 
with  action,  the  meeting-point  of  prayer  and  service. 
From  various  Authors. 


Sit  (files',  €tiinburs!)- 

By  Rev.  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D. 

GT.  GILES',— the  Great  Kirk,— the  Cathedral 
^  of  Edinburgh — the  High  Kirk,  as  it  has  at 
different  periods  of  its  history  been  called,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  Scottish 
capital  It  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old 
city,  in  the  centre  of  its  High  Street,  and  the 
"  Royal  crown  of  stane "  which  surmounts  its 
tower  is  seen  above  all  other  buildings.  No 
church  in  Scotland  is  more  associated  with  the 
history  of  our  coimtry.  Its  story  is  the  story  of 
our  country's  progress  from  barbarism  and  super- 
stition to  the  religion,  culture,  and  civilisation  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  As  fax  back  as  we  know 
anything  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  a  church  of  St. 
Giles.  In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  served  by  a  vicar,  who  had  for  his  farm  that 
part  of  i;he  city  stiU  called  "The  Grange."  In 
1385  this  church  was  burnt  down  by  the  English. 
It  was  re-erected  by  the  citizens,  who  regarded  it 
as  their  Parish  Church ;  and  the  various  trades 
added  to  it  chapels,  dedicated  to  the  saints  who 
presided  over  their  special  industries.  The  most 
notable  addition  made  to  the  building  was  the 
beautiful  part  known  as  the  Preston  Aisle.  This 
was  built  in  145-i  by  the  town,  to  the  memory  of 
one  Preston  of  Gorton,  who  enriched  the  church  by 
bringing  from  France  an  arm -bone  of  its  patron 
saint.  This  was  deemed  a  most  valuable  relic,  and 
was  enshrined  in  a  richly-jewelled  case.  The  kings 
of  Scotland  seem  to  have  been  equally  interested 
in  St.  Giles'  with  the  citizens,  and  the  pages  of 
the  royal  treasurer's  account-book  show  how  muni- 
ficent were  their  donations.  King  James  II.  added 
largely  to  the  church :  and  an  ornamental  pillar 
iu  it,  bearing  the  royal  arms,  is  stQl  called  the 
King's  Pillar.  About  1466  it  was  erected  into  a 
coUegiate  chm-ch,  and  was  served  by  a  Provost  and 
other  clergy,  who  had  their  manses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, instead  of  by  a  single  priest.  Up  to  the  Re- 
formation it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  spacious 
church,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  any  large  Conti- 
nental city,  with  many  altars,  and  many  priests, 
and  rich  furniture.  In  the  storm  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  succeeding  years,  its  architectural  beauty 
suffered  dreadfully.  Its  altars  were  pulled  down, 
sailors  being  brought  from  Leith  to  do  this  work 
with  ropes ;  its  great  relic,  the  arm -bone  of  St. 
Giles,  was  cast  out  into  the  adjoining  churchyard, 
and  its  jewels  and  vessels  sold.  In  1596  it  was, 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  partitioned  off 
into  more  than  one  place  of  worship,  "  there  being 
many  people  and  few  kirks."  From  that  time  to 
1829  it  underwent  constant  changes:  sometimes 
the  partitions  were  pulled  down  entirely,  and  at 
others  shifted  to  suit  congregational  requirements. 
In  that  year  the  town-council  resolved  to  restore 
St.  Gdes',  and  almost  improved  it  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.     The  beautiful  chapels  were  swept  away, 
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grand  pillars  hacked  and  hewn,  and  broken  in 
twain,  groined  roofs  covered  with  plaster,  and  the 
church  divided  into  three  places  of  worship.  Last 
year  a  patriotic  and  generous  citizen  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  William  Chambers,  commenced  anew  the  re- 
storation of  the  fine  old  building ;  he  is  now  at  vast 
outlay  endeavoiu-ing  to  restore  it  to  something  like 
its  former  grandeur,  and  to  replace  those  beautifid 
architectural  featiu-es  which  were  in  former  years 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

The  historic  associations  of  St.  GUes'  are  almost 
innumerable.  We  can  but  note  a  very  few.  Gavin 
Douglass,  the  famous  translator  of  Virgil,  was 
Provost  of  the  Church  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Chepman,  the  first  Scottish  printer,  was 
closely  connected  with  it,  and  built  the  chapel 
called  the  Chepman  Aisle.  On  the  day  after 
Elodden  the  Church  was  crowded  by  the  citizens 
"praying  for  the  national  weal."  On  the  1st 
September  1558  the  annual  procession,  carrying 
the  arm-bone  of  St.  Giles,  issued  for  the  last  time 
from  the  doors  of  the  Church.  A  tumult,  ludi- 
crously described  by  John  Knox,  ensued  :  "  Down 
go  the  crosses,  off  goes  the  surplice,  round  caps 
corner  with  the  cro'svns.  The  gray  friars  gaped, 
the  black  friars  blew,  the  Preastis  panted  and  fled." 
This  was  the  preciu-sor  of  change,  and  on  29th 
June  1559  a  figure  well  known  afterwards  entered 
the  pulpit  of  St.  GUes',  and  John  Knox  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Edinburgh.  The  chief  scenes 
of  the  Reformation,  so  far  as  this  city  is  concerned, 
are  connected  with  St.  GUes'.  It  was  here  the 
Communion,  according  to  Protestant  rite,  was  first 
administered,  in  the  morning,  with  candle-light. 
On  19th  August  1565,  Darnley,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Mary,  came  to  the  Church  to  profess  pub- 
licly his  Protestantism.  On  14th  February  1570 
a  solemn  procession  came,  bearing  on  a  bier  the 
body  of  the  murdered  Regent  Murray.  It  was 
laid  before  the  pulpit,  and  John  Knox  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  to  a  congregation  of  three  thou- 
sand people  from  the  text,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord."  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  took 
possession  of  the  Church  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  fortified  it  with  cannon  in  the  steeple. 
On  Sunday,  November  1572,  John  Knox  preached 
here  his  last  sermon,  and  as  he  went  down  the 
street  was  attended  by  the  whole  congregation. 
James  VI.  was  very  fond  of  St.  Giles',  constantly 
attended  service  there,  and  occasionaUy  harangued 
the  people.  Durie,  one  of  the  ministers  whom  he 
banished,  was  on  his  return  escorted  to  the  Church 
by  an  immense  multitude  who,  on  arriving  at  St. 
GUes',  took  ofi"  their  bonnets  and  sang  the  124th 
Psalm.  On  the  King's  marriage  he  brought  his 
Queen  to  St.  GUes'  for  sermon,  and  she  sat  "in 
the  loft,  under  a  fair  canabie  of  velvet."  On  3d 
April  1601  he  came  again,  and  in  a  pompous  ora- 
tion took  leave  of  the  people  previously  to  ascend- 
ing the  English  throne.  On  23d  June  1633 
Charles   I.  came  to  St.  GUes',  dispossessed   the 


reader,  and  had  service  performed  by  two  English 
chaplains,  who  "acted  their  English  service." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order.  On  the 
29th  September  1633  St.  Giles',  by  royal  mandate, 
was  made  a  Cathedral.  On  the  23d  July  1637 
"The  Book  of  Common  Order,"  the  liturgy,  accord- 
ing to  which  service  had  hitherto  been  conducted, 
was  read  for  the  last  time  by  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
reader,  and  Dean  Hanna  attempted  to  read  the 
new  service-book.  The  scene  which  ensued  when 
he  began  the  CoUect  for  the  Seventh  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  and  in  which  Jenny  Geddes  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  is  known  to  every  reader  of 
Scottish  history.  Very  weird  and  strange  are 
the  figures  that  haunt  the  Church  diuing  the  suc- 
ceeding tempestuous  times ;  thousands  thronging 
thither  to  sign  the  Covenant ;  Henderson,  the 
great  covenanting  preacher,  thundering  against  Pre- 
lacy ;  stormy  assemblies  meeting  in  solemn  con- 
clave. Then  comes  Cromwell  with  his  troopers  : 
musketeers  dissolve  the  assembly  met  in  one  of  the 
aisles ;  captains  and  common  soldiers  enter  the 
pulpit  and  preach,  "albeit  they  were  not  orderly 
caint  j"  the  crown  above  the  King's  seat  is  "dang 
doun,"  and  hung  upon  the  gallows;  the  "stool 
of  repentance  "  is  cast  out  as  a  relic  of  the  Popish 
sacrament  of  penance ;  Quakers  make  their  appear- 
ance within  the  venerable  walls,  some  of  them 
almost  naked,  and  "  opposed  the  preachers  in  their 
sermons."  On  11th  May  1661  a  grand  procession 
comes  up  the  High  Street  from  Holyrood  with  the 
mangled  remains  of  Montrose,  which  were  biuried 
with  much  pomp  in  the  Chepman  Aisle.  This  is 
almost  the  last  gleam  of  romance  which  lights 
up  the  old  buUding,  though  there  were  sad  enough 
scenes  connected  with  it  in  the  days  of  Bloody 
Mackenzie.  The  head  of  Argyle  was  placed  on 
a  spike  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church,  and  a 
poor  madwoman  who  interrupted  the  service,  say- 
ing she  "thought  the  minister  was  breaking  the 
Sabbath,"  was  hanged  in  the  Grassmarket.  Dutch 
WUlia\n  brought  back  Presbytery  to  St.  Giles',  and 
since  then  its  annals  have  been  comparatively 
uneventful,  though  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Principal  Car- 
stairs,  and  many  other  eminent  men,  have  been  its 
ministers.  Its  present  shape  is  cruciform,  and  ser- 
vice is  held  in  the  choir.  It  is  visited  annuaUy  by 
vast  numbers  of  people,  among  whom  are  many 
Americans,  who  axe  wonderfully  famUiar  with  its 
traditions. 

Jlici^ael  Bruce, 

A  STORY  OF  A  GENTLE  LIFE. 

rriHE  tourist  who  is  drawn  to  visit  the  shores  and 
-*-  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  by  the  fascination  of 
historical  tradition,  should  not  fail  to  extend  his 
journey  to  the  farther  margin  of  the  loch.  Leaving 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Kinross,  and  skirting  the 
loch  by  the  main  road  leading  north,  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  an  ever-changing  panorama. 
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Before  liim,  constantly,  despite  the  windings  of  the 
pathwaj-,  lies  the  loch  in  silver  sheen,  its  square- 
towered  castle  rising  from  its  midst.  On  the 
nearer  shore  his  eye  may  take  up  the  antique 
belfry  of  Kinross  Town-Hall  rising  from  its  sur- 
rounding red-tiled  roofs  and  rich  foliage.  On  the 
farther  shore  he  may  trace  the  circuitous  road  round 
tlie  loch,  and  a  series  of  hamlets  which,  with  the 
intervening  pasture-lands  and  the  Lomond  Hills  in 
the  background,  suggest  the  scenery  of  a  miniature 
Swiss  lake.  Here  flourished  St.  Serf,  in  traditional 
times,  and  relics,  said  to  be  of  Culdee  origin,  are 
continually  coming  to  light  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  also  arose  the  first  great  division  in  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  the  Secession.  And 
here  is  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  Scotland's  sacred  poets,  the  unfortunate 
]\Iichael  Bruce. 

The  picturesque  little  village  of  Kinnesswood 
(usually  called  Kinaskit)  lies  immediately  betwixt 
hill  and  shore,  and  consists  of  but  one  main  street, 
with  here  and  there  short  branching  alleys,  leading 
directly  up  the  precipitous  ascent  of  the  Lomonds. 
Here  Michael  Bruce  was  bom,  on  March  27,  1746. 
His  birthplace — still  conserved  and  kept  in  order 
by  the  loving  remembrance  of  his  fellow-villagers — 
is  a  cottage  of  two  flats,  a  few  steps  from  the  main 
road,  in  one  of  the  alleys  before  alluded  to  ;  and  in 
the  upper  flat,  which  alone  was  occupied  by  his 
father's  family,  the  poet  first  saw  the  light.  His 
parents  were  in  very  humble  circumstances,  for  his 
father  pursued  the  craft  of  handloom-weaving, 
which,  in  primitive  fashion,  was  most  frequently 
hereditary.  The  house  consists  of  two  apartments, 
one  of  which  was  occupied  as  weaving-shop,  in 
which  stood  the  patriarchal  loom,  and  wherein  were 
discussed  the  local  theology  and  politics  of  the 
period.  He  was  the  fifth  of  a  family  of  eight,  and 
from  infancy  seems  to  have  been  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution. At  four  years  of  age  he  took  the 
Bible  as  hLs  first  lesson-book,  and  could  write  fairly 
when  six  years  old.  His  devout  aspirations  after 
holiness  seem  never  to  have  had  a  date  in  his  life, 
but  to  have  been  present  with  him  irom  child- 
hood ;  and  ere  he  had  reached  eleven  years  of  age, 
it  had  been  decided  that  he  should  fulfil  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Christian  home,  and  consecrate 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  But  years 
of  sufi"ering  and  toil  miLst  be  endured  ere  he  could 
hope  for  the  conferring  upon  him  of  the  proud 
mission  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
The  chiU  penury  in  which  his  early  years  were 
passed  required  that  he  should  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  at  a  cruelly  unripe  age  to  earn  his  bread. 
Not  inappropriately  was  this  to  be  accomplished  by 
hLs  exercising  the  pastoral  vocation,  in  its  most 
literal  sense,  upon  his  own  loved  Lomond  Hills. 
Here,  no  doubt,  the  constant  exposure  to  the  ozone 
of  that  elevated  region  tended  materially  to  inter- 
rupt the  process  of  decay,  which  must  in  his  case 
have  been  congenital,  and  to  give  him  a  fuller 


length  of  days  (humanly  speaking)  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  his  lot.  And  here,  whilst 
wandering  upon  these  lonely  heights,  with  the  blue 
sky  above,  and  the  fair  earth  and  glittering  lake 
stretched  far  beneath  him,  he  must  have  felt  him- 
self in  purest  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe,  and  looked  "  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God." 

This  alternation  of  herding  and  schooling  was 
maintained  until  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year, 
at  which  period  he  matriculated  at  Edinburgh 
University.  Though  he  took  a  good  position  there, 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  judging  of  him 
as  more  than  a  fair  scholar.  Having  completed  a 
four  years'  curriculum,  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  theology  proper,  at  the  Theological 
Hall,  in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church. 
Whilst  attending  here,  as  is  the  wont  of  students 
of  limited  means,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situa- 
tion as  teacher,  first  at  Gairney  Bridge,  and  latterly 
at  Forrest  Mill,  near  Tillicoultry.  The  latter 
place  seems  to  have  been  then  an  unhealthy  locality, 
where  the  seeds  of  his  disease  were  ripened  and 
fostered,  despite  his  utmost  caution.  At  last  his 
critical  condition  became  apparent  to  himself ;  and, 
resigning  his  appointment,  he  set  his  face  home- 
wards, walking  'the  twenty  miles  which  separated 
him  from  his  beloved  parents.  With  melancholy 
forebodings  must  he  have  traced  that  weary  way, 
feeling  his  shroud  high  upon  his  breast.  He  had 
but  recently  composed  these  prophetic  lines  : — 

"  Now  Spring  returns  :  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known  ; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  bums, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

*'  Starting  and  shiv'ring  in  th'  inconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was. 
Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined. 

And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass  : 

"  The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 
Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  to  rest. " 

At  length  he  reached  his  home,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  "  set  his  house  in  order,"  well  assured 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  He 
procured  a  quarto  volume,  in  which  he  wrote  the 
poetical  pieces  which  he  wished  to  preserve ;  and 
when  he  had  completed  this  task,  considering  his 
earthly  mission  accomplished,  he  laid  himself  upon 
the  bed  of  death,  and  calmly  awaited  his  trans- 
formation. For  about  two  months  he  lingered  in 
serene  resignation,  quietly  fading  away  before  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  he  loved  ;  never  for  a  moment 
deluded  by  vain  hope;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
July  5,  1767,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  having 
peacefully  passed  away  in  the  still  watches  of  the 
night. 

Thus  was  closed  what  might  pre-eminently  be 
called  a  "gentle  life  ;"  whose  serenity  was  undis- 
turbed by  any  of  the  fiercer  passions  which  so  fre- 
quently assail  the  poetic  mind.    He  owed  much  to  his 
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mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  Scottish  women,  whose  style  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  Roman  matron.  Gentle  and 
loving  by  nature,  but  stern  and  inflexible  at  the 
call  of  duty;  with  feelings  deep  and  strong  in 
themselves,  but  overruled  by  the  higher  power  of 
resignation  to  Providence ;  she  must  have  early 
led  her  much-afilicted  son  to  seek  other  consolation 
than  either  wealth  or  fame  could  bestow. 

The  poetry  of  Michael  Bruce  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  deep  devotional  feeling  which 
pervades  it;  and  the  tone  of  sorrow  and  melancholy, 
enlightened  by  Christian  faith,  which  is  never  ab- 
sent. His  message  to  the  world  was  one  of  peace 
and  hope.  There  can  be  no  question  that  his  fame 
principally  rests  upon  his  hymns.  Some  of  his 
translations  and  paraphrases — altered  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent — have  been  included  in  the  collec- 
tion published  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
have  taken  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
English-speaking  race  throughout  the  world.  In 
all  of  these  may  easily  be  discerned  that  undertone 
of  sadness  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  poet.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  purity  and 
devoutness,  and  their  graphic  language,  bereft  of 
outward  ornament,  at  once  strikes  home.^  Among 
his  miscellaneous  pieces,  his  "  Elegy  in  Spring " 
may  fairly  claim  a  first  place.  All  earthly  visions 
and:  hopes  were  fading  from  his  gaze.  In  this 
spring,  which  he  sadly  felt  was  the  last  he  should 
see  upon  earth,  whilst  he  welcomed  the  flowers  and 
birds  which  should  make  the  year  joyous,  he  greets 
them  in  such  sort  that  his  welcome  is  but  a  leave- 
taking. 

"  Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields  !  ye  cheerful  plaius  ; 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound, 
Where  Melancholy  with  still  Silence  reigns, 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground." 

His  two  longest  poems  in  blank  verse,  "  The 
Last  Day "  and  "  Loch  Leven,"  are  not  nearly  so 
happy  as  his  less  ambitious  efforts  ;  though  "  Loch 
Leven  "  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  at 
first  hand,  and  utters  the  language  of  one  who  had 
studied  the  mighty  Mother  in  all  her  varying 
moods  of  storm  and  sunshine.  In  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  we  must  not  forget  that 
Michael  Bruce  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
fair  promise  of  excellence  which  his  early  efforts 
gave,  justifies  the  conclusion  that,  had  he  been 
spared,  he  would  have  made  a  name  in  British 
poesy. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  was  an  eminently 
precarious  one,  both  in  the  political  and  philosophi- 
cal worlds.  Britain  was  divided  into  the  two  great 
factions  of  Jacobites  and    Hanoverians,  the  one 

^  It  will  he  known  to  some  of  our  readers  that  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  respective  shares  of 
Michael  Bruce  and  the  Rev.  John  IjOgan,  who  was  one  of 
the  parish  ministers  of  Leith,  in  the  authorship  of  certain 
of  the  paraphrases.  The  Bruce-Logan  Controversy  (as  it 
has  been  called)  is,  however,  too  difficult  to  be  entered 
on  here. — Ed. 


looking  to  a  royal  court  at  St.  Germains,  and  the 
other  to  that  in  London.  The  theories  of  Hume 
and  Voltaire  were  agitating  the  literary  circles  of 
Europe ;  and  the  first  dawn  of  Rationalism  was 
becoming  apparent  in  Germany.  But  amid  all  the 
unsettling  of  beliefs,  political  and  religious,  the 
quiet  student-poet  remained  unperplexed  by  doubt, 
undismayed  by  fear. 

"  For  him  that  overcometh  are 

The  new  name  written  on  the  stone, 
The  raiment  white,  the  crown,  the  throne, 
And  I  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star  !" 

Alex.  H,  Millar. 


Wi}t  SHoru  of  ffiotJ, 

A  CHILDREN'S  SERMOK 

■pvEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS— I  have  preached  a 
-*-^  great  many  sermons  to  children,  and  now  I 
have  written  one  for  you,  readers  of  Life  and  Work. 
It  is  very  short,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  interested 
by  it,  and  be  able  to  remember  it. 

I  take  as  my  subject  "  The  Word  of  God,"  and 
give  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  its  titles. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  the  text  where  each  title  is 
to  be  found,  but  shall  leave  you  to  search  for  all  in 
the  Bible,  as  I  think  that  a  good  fireside  exercise, 
and  an  effectual  way  of  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  Book  Divine. 

First  Title. — God's  Word  is  "  a  Hammer." 

See  that  block  of  whinstone,  and  now  see  that 
little  instrument  lying  on  it — a  hammer.  Yonder 
skilful  workman  can,  vrith  that  small  instrument, 
break  that  block  into  pieces,  which  can  then  be 
applied  to  any  purpose  that  he  may  think  them  fit 
for. 

When  our  first  parents  were  created  their  hearts 
were  soft,  and  therefore  easily  impressed  by  divine 
things,  and  their  affections  were  pure  and  warm, 
but  when  sin  entered  and  took  possession,  the  heart 
became  as  hard  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  the  affec- 
tions became  like  ice.  And  so  they  naturally  con- 
tinue to  be.  When,  however,  the  Word  of  God  is 
duly  applied  to  the  hardest  heart,  it  breaks  it  into 
shivers,  after  which  it  is  formed  anew  like  Christ. 
This,  however,  is  "not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

Read  about  the  eunuch  and  Philip  ;  Lydia — the 
first  converted  in  Europe  ;  and  of  the  jailer  at 
Philippi. 

Second  Title. — "The  Sword  of  the  Spirit." 
Each  one,  young  and  old,  who  has  come  to  "  the 
Lord's  side,"  has  been  enlisted  to  be  a  soldier  of  the 
cross.  A  soldier  is  really  not  a  soldier  without  his 
armour  when  placed  before  the  enemy:  so,  to  be  of 
use,  we  must  have  on  our  armour  constantly,  for 
the  enemies,  the  devil,  sinfrd  thoughts  and  desires, 
are  always  in  our  way.  We  have  five  pieces  of 
armour — all  for  defending  ourselves — the  helmet, 
the  coat  of  mail,  girdle  or  belt,  sandals,  and  over 
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all  "  the  shield  of  faith."  Only  one  for  attacking 
our  enemies,  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh — 
the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God. 

See  Jesus,  thrice  tempted  in  the  ■nalderness  by 
Satan,  and  each  time  smiting  him  with  this  sword, 
and  thereby  completely  vanquishing  and  silencing 
the  great  enemy  of  souls.  The  three  strokes  of  the 
Bword  were  taken  by  Jesus  from  that  wonderful 
book  Deuteronomy. 

The  Bible  is  a  "  two-edged  sword."  The  edges  are 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  The  Law  wounds  but 
cannot  heal.  The  Gospel,  be  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  New,  wounds,  and,  when  applied  by 
the  grace  of  God,  can  heal. 

Third  Title.— The  Word  of  God  "  a  Lamp." 
How  we  are  cheered  by  light  when  it  causes  the 
darkness  to  pass  away  and  shows  us  all  around. 
But  a  lamp,  though  made  of  the  finest  gold,  filled 
with  the  purest  oil,  and  having  the  best  of  wicks, 
would  be  of  no  use  to  us  in  our  hand  in  a  dark 
place  im^less  a  flame  were  applied  to  it.  The  Bible 
is  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious  book  in  the 
world  if  it  is  not  lighted  for  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  when  thus  illuminated  it  is  infinitely  the 
brightest  book,  and  shows  us  clearly  the  way 
through  this  dark  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  to  our 
Father's  habitation  in  glory,  where  there  shall  be 
no  darkness,  but  where  the  Lord  shall  be  our  ever- 
lasting light. 

Fourth  Title. — The  Bible  "  A  Looking-glass  or 
Mirror.  When  first  we  look  into  the  Word  of  God 
we  see  our  own  character,  and  read  that  we  are 
poor  and  miserable,  and  wretched  and  blind,  and 
naked  of  holiness,  and  stand  in  need  of  all  things. 
We  also  see,  as  if  in  the  background  of  the  past, 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  recorded  therein. 
We  admire  much  in  them,  but  they  are  not  perfect. 
There  is  One,  however,  completely  holy  and  loving, 
and  altogether  lovable.  This  is  the  Son  of  God, 
who  casts  a  lustre  over  all. 

We  see  His  marvellous  goodness  to  us  in  the 
marks  of  the  nails  and  spear  in  His  hands.  His  feet, 
and  His  side,  and  we  are  filled  with  gratitude  and 
love  to  Him,  and  desire  earnestly  to  be  like  Him  ; 
and  so  we  commune  with  Him  in  His  Word,  this 
Mirror,  and  grow  liker  and  liker  unto  Him,  even 
though  only  seeing  Him  as  through  a  glass,  dimly, 
until  we  become  perfected  in  Him,  and  then  see 
Him  in  glory  as  He  is. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  you,  dear  children, 
that  the  Hammer  and  Sword,  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  applied  by  the  infinitely  wise  and  Almighty 
Spirit,  and  He  alone  can  light  up  the  Lamp  and 
tlie  Mirror. 

Jesus,  the  Friend  of  little  children,  tells  us  our 
heavenly  Father  "  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
(whosoever  they  are)  that  ask  Him." 

But  remember,  dear  children,  there  are  millions 
on  millions  of  little  children,  whose  souls  are  as 
valuable  as  ours,  groping  their  way  through  this 
dark  world  towards  eternity,  who  have  never  seen 


even  the  outside  of  a  Bible  !  What  a  cheerless  desert 
this  world  would  be  to  us  without  the  "  Word." 
Let  us  earnestly  seek  that  it  may  be  soon  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  human  family,  so 
that  each  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  say,  like  you 
and  me, 

"  Holy  Bible,  Book  Divine  I 
Precious  Treasure  !  thou  art  mine." 

Fife.  R.  F.  F. 

"Is  Jatfjer  on  ©celt?" 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago,  Captain  D.  commanded  a 
vessel  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and 
on  one  voyage  he  had  all  his  family  with  him  on  board 
the  ship.  One  night,  when  all  were  quietly  asleep,  there 
arose  a  sudden  squall  of  wind  which  came  sweeping  over 
the  waters  until  it  struck  the  vessel,  and  instantly  threw 
her  on  her  side,  tumbling  and  crashing  everything  that 
was  movable,  and  awakening  the  passengers  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  in  imminent  peril.  Every 
one  on  board  was  alarmed  and  uneasy,  and  some  sprang 
from  their  berths  and  began  to  dress,  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  the  worst.  Captain  D.  had  a  little  daughter 
on  board  just  eight  years  old,  who,  of  course,  awoke  with 
the  rest. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  frightened  child. 
They  told  her  a  squall  had  struck  the  ship.  "  Is  father 
on  deck  ?"  said  she. 

"Yes  ;  father  is  on  deck." 

The  little  one  dropped  herself  on  her  pillow  again, 
without  a  fear,  and  iu  a  few  moments  was  sleeping 
sweetly,  in  spite  of  winds  and  waves. 

Blessed  child  !  "  Is  Father  on  deck  ?"  Father  under- 
stands all  about  the  vessel,  the  winds,  the  waves,  the 
rocks,  the  storms,  the  squalls,  the  tempests. 

Tempted,  troubled,  distressed,  and  frightened  sotd, 
look  up.  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears.  Rest  in  God's 
faithfulness  and  love.     Cast  every  care  upon  Him. 

From  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Record. 

Suntiag  ^cljools  anU  Bible  Classes. 

THE  Church  of  Scotland  has  nearly  2000  Sunday 
Schools  (1952  were  reported  to  last  General  As- 
sembly), attended  by  187,418  scholars,  who  are  taught 
by  17,436  teachers.  There  are  also  about  46,000 
scholars  in  adult  religious  classes  (the  exact  number  is 
44,885),  of  whom  (in  round  numbers)  40,000  are  taught 
by  ministers,  and  5000  by  elders  and  others.  The  Sunday 
Schools  collected  £2185  last  year  for  Missions.  A  work 
so  great  may  well  claim  at  least  occasional  notice  in  a 
periodical  which  aims  at  being  a  Parish  Magazine  for 
Scotland. 

A  proposal  appears  in  the  "Missionary  Record"  for 
December  (in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Crawford) 
that  our  2000  Sunday  Schools  should  suppor*-  lur  China 
Mission.  An  average  of  £1  from  each  school  would 
more  than  do  it.  Mention  is  made  of  a  monthly  penny 
periodical,  "  China's  Millions  "  (Morgan  and  Scott,  12 
Paternoster  Buildings,  London),  which  would  supply 
recent  information  to  ministers,  superintendents,  and 
teachers. 

The  esteemed  Convener  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Committee  on  Sunday  Schools — the  Rev.  J.  G.  Young, 
D.D.,  Monifieth — writes:  "Could  you  say  a  word  iu 
favour  of  properly  -  equipped  schoolrooms  for  Bible 
Classes,  and  the  duty  of  congregations  to  provide  such 
class-rooms  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons  about  to 
leave  the  Sunday  Schools  ?  Without  some  such  induce- 
ment, we  must  continue  to  lose  a  large  proportion  of  our 
Sunday  School  scholars,  just  when  it  is  of  most  conse- 
quence to  maintain  our  hold  on  them." 
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IN  Old  Testament  times  God  asked  from  His  people, 
as  a  sigu  that  tliey  and  all  they  had  belonged  to 
Him,  a  tenth  of  all  their  worldly  goods.  This  was  not 
only  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but  was  the  custom 
long  before,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Mel- 
chizedek,  and  of  Jacob  at  Bethel.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  are  willing  to  say  that  we  are  God's  :  are  we  all  will- 
ing to  give  Him  this  proof  of  our  sincerity  ?  But,  you 
wUl  say,  many  give  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their 
money  for  God's  work.  Undoubtedly  they  do,  and  we 
do  not  wish  the  tenth  to  be  a  limit  bej'ond  which,  but 
only  one  below  which,  we  should  not  go.  It  is  a  certain 
fact  that  this  principle  is  not  carried  out  regularly  and 
systematically  by  God's  people  ;  for,  if  it  were,  the  exist- 
ing societies  and  missions  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  money  poured  into  their  coffers,  and  new  missions 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  on  all  sides  in  order  to  spend 
tie  Lord's  money.  To  give  God  a  tenth  is  an  easier  and 
happier  thing  than  many  would  think.  Let  those  who 
have  twenty  pounds  reckon  that  eighteen  only  are  theirs 
to  spend,  those  who  have  one  hundred  count  ninety  their 
own.  Let  the  incomes  of  a  thousand  a  year  be  reckoned 
nine  hundred,  and  the  incomes  of  ten  thousand  at  nine 
thousand  ;  and  so  on,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
sums.  Then  this  tenth  will  be  no  more  ours  to  spend, 
except  for  God's  service,  than  if  we  had  already  given 
the  money  into  another's  hands  ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  tenth  is  faithfully  given,  many  will  be  surprised,  as 
I  have  been,  at  having  so  much  money  to  give  away. 

Our  parents  followed  this  plan  and  taught  it  to  their 
children  as  soon  as  they  had  any  money — even  sixpence 
— of  their  own  to  spend.  We  in  turn  have  passed  it  on 
to  a  third  generation  ;  and  the  schoolboy  out  of  his 
weekly  allowance,  the  girls  just  beginning  to  buy  their 
own  clothes,  down  to  the  baby  of  four  who  hardly  under- 
stands the  worth  of  money,  are  always  ready  to  subscribe 
to  any  object  their  elders  are  interested  in.  In  this  way, 
of  course,  a  part  of  the  money  is  tithed  twice  as  it  passes 
from  one  hand  to  another.  The  children  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  away  the  money,  for  they  know  that  it 
is  not  theirs  to  use.  I  feel  sure  that  a  blessing  rests  on 
the  money  thus  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  God,  and 
that  the  verse  we  often  sing  is  more  true  than  we  know — 
"  Whatever,  Lord,  we  lend  to  Thee, 
Repaid  a  thousandfold  shall  be." 

I  remember  a  fact  told  of  my  father  which  proves  this, 
and  also  shows,  that  those  who  set  apart  a  tenth  for  God, 
do  not  always  limit  their  gift  to  that  sum.  He  was  at 
the  time  a  young  doctor  with  a  wife  and  three  little 
children,  and  money  was  not  very  plentiful.  He  left 
home  one  morning  for  professional  work,  intending  be- 
fore he  returned  to  attend  a  missionary  meeting  in  the 
town  ;  and  my  mother,  who  always  kept  the  purse,  gave 
him  a  sovereign  to  put  in  the  plate.  He  came  home 
full  of  delight  at  the  meeting,  and  my  mother  asked 
him  for  the  fees,  some  seven  or  eight  pounds,  which  he 
had  received  that  day.  "  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  put  it 
in  the  plate,"  he  said.  "And  the  sovereign?"  asked 
my  mother.  ' '  Yes,  I  put  that  in  too."  My  mother 
was  somewhat  troubled  ;  she  had  counted  on  the  money 
for  paying  bills,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done — the 
money  was  gone.  The  next  morning,  however,  a  cheque 
for  twenty  pounds  arrived  by  the  post,  the  payment  of 
an  old  debt  that  my  father  had  never  expected  to  be 
paid.  And  it  was  not  only  in  money  that  the  Lord  paid 
my  father. 

I  wonder  if  this  text  has  not  still  a  meaning  for  us  : 
"  Bring  all  the  tithes  into  my  storehouse,  that  there 
may  be  meat  enough  in  my  house  ;  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open 
the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that 
there  will  not  be  room  to  receive  it. " 

One  who  has  long  tkied  it. 


^sk,  anti  it  sball  he  (jtben  gou. 

A  TiiuE  Tale  in  Verse.  ^ 

TWAS  a  bright  Autumn  even,  and  the  sun 
Darted  his  beams  across  a  purple  hill, 
O'er  mead  and  mellow  orchard  ;  one  by  one 
Homeward  the  laden  wains  rolled  slow,  until 
Silent  was  all,  field,  farmstead,  forest  dun  ; 
Save  where,  by  an  old  ivy-mantled  mill, 
A  brook,  while  speeding  on  its  headlong  flight, 
Caught  the  warm  rays,  and  warbled  with  delight. 

Hither  from  city  smoke  and  city  broil, 

A  good  Professor  wound  his  easy  way. 

To  drink  the  pure  breeze — brief  respite  from  toil — 

Ere  darkness  settled  on  the  brow  of  day  ; 

Him  followed  students  twain,  whom  Nature's  spoil 

Attracted  ;  for  where'er  the  glance  might  stray. 

The  rustling  hedges  and  the  tangled  bowers 

Gleam'd  with  the  lustrous  hues  of  countless  flowers. 

It  chanced  that  as  they  wandered  by  the  brook, 

They  spied  beneath  a  lowly  rustic  stile, 

Which  led  into  a  field  where  stook  by  stock 

The  corn  stood  brown'd  by  the  sun's  glowing  smile, 

A  pair  of  old,  worn  shoes,  placed  in  this  nook 

By  some  foot-weary  reaper  for  a  while  ; 

A  pair  of  old,  worn  shoes,  old  shoes — no  more, 

Yet  mute  they  spoke,  declared  their  owner  poor. 

Then  said  one  student — "Surely  'twere  great  fun 
To  hide  these  shoes  somewhere  in  yon  wide  park, 
So  that  their  owner,  when  his  work  is  done, 
May  vainly  search  for  them,  and  we  may  mark 
His  look  of  angry  wonder."     "Nay,  my  son," 
Cried  the  Professor,  "rather,  ere  'tis  dark. 
Let's  place  a  silver  dollar  in  each  shoe, 
And  watch  concealed  what  the  poor  man  will  do." 

Anon  the  reaper  came  with  faltering  pace, 

Bent  was  his  frame,  all  silver  was  his  hair. 

And,  oh,  the  lines  of  anguish  in  his  face  ! 

He  raised  the  shoes — a  start — a  vacant  stare — 

Then  loud  he  cried,  ' '  O  Lord,  great  is  Thy  grace  ; 

Thou  hast  not  turned  Thee  from  the  sufferer's  prayer, 

But  listed  hast  to  my  beseeching  cry  ; 

Not  now  thro'  want  my  wife  and  babes  will  die." 

1  The  incident  took  place  recently  near  a  German  University. 


^fje  JHtssiottarg  i^ccorli. 

WE  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers 
that  the  "Missionary  Record"  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  in  future  to  be  published  at  a  penny.  "Life 
and  Work  "  is  in  no  sense  a  rival  to  the  "  Record."  On 
the  contrary,  the  promoters  of  ' '  Life  and  Work  "  have 
acted  throughout  in  the  expectation  that  if,  by  God's 
blessing,  they  succeeded  in  deepening  spiritual'life,  and 
quickening  the  interest  of  the  people  in  Christian  work, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Record  should  keep  pace  with  the 
success  of  this  Magazine.  The  hindrance  has  hitherto 
been  the  difference  of  price.  Each  periodical  supplies 
what  is  lacking  in  the  other,  and  both  are  needed  to  give 
the  wholesome  stimulus  which  our  parishes  require. 
The  cause  of  Missions  cannot  be  passed  over  in  "  Life 
and  Work,"  rather  it  must  occupy  a  foremost  place  :  but 
for  recent  information  regarding  the  viork  of  our  own 
Church  in  the  mission- field,  this  Magazine  sends  its 
readers  to  the  "Record."  It  is  hoped  that  in  many  in- 
stances, ministers  and  others  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  present  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of 
' '  Life  and  Work  "  to  increase  largely  the  circulation  of 
the  "Missionary  Record." 
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SEARCHING  THE  SCRIPTURES— CALENDAR— NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


5fnrdjing  t!)e  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  "WTio  refused  to  drink  of  the  water  that  he  had 
longed  for,  and  poured  it  out  uuto  the  Lord  ?  Where 
was  the  water  brought  from  ? 

2.  Name  tliree  pious  women  who  are  called  prophet- 
esses in  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  Find  the  story  of  a  good  king  who  honoured  the 
Book  of  the  Law  when  it  was  found  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord. 

4.  Find  the  story  of  a  wicked  king  who  burned  the 
roll  of  a  propliet. 

6.  Two  of  Christ's  parables,  and  two  of  His  miracles, 
teach  us  to  continue  instant  in  prayer,  notwithstanding 
discouragement.     "Which  are  they  ? 

6.  Find  five  different  occasions  on  which  it  is  re- 
corded that  Christ  said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  "  (or  comfort). 

7.  What  is  the  last  mention  in  Scripture  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  ? 

8.  Find  at  least  six  New  Testament  texts  proving  that 
Missions  to  the  heathen  are  a  duty. 

9.  Find  the  names  of  relatives  of  St.  Paul  who  were 
converted  before  himself.     (Search  in  Romans.) 

10.  Where  is  the  Word  of  God  called  a  Hammer,  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit,  a  Lamp,  a  Mirror  ?  (See  Children's 
Sermon  on  page  13.) 

Tliese  questions  are  for  private  and  family  study, 
especially  among  the  young.  Answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor.  The  correct  answers  wiU  be  given 
in  next  Magazine, 
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Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve. — Josh.  xxiv. 

Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us. — 1  Sam.  vii.  12.  [15. 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.— Luke  xviii.  13.  [9. 
Save  Thy  people.and  bless  Thine  inheritance. — Ps.xxviii. 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me. — Mark  x.  14. 
I  exhort  that  prayers  be  made  for  all  men. — 1  Tim.  ii.  1. 
Prayer  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. — Luke  x.  2. 
I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid. — Is.  xii.  2. 
In  His  favour  is  life. — Ps.  xxx.  5.  [viii.  32. 

Shall  He  not  with  Him  freely  give  us  aU  things?— Rom. 
I  am  the  Good  Shepherd.— John  x.  14.  [10. 

I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  aflBiction. — Is.  xlviii. 
I  am  crucified  with  Christ. — Gal.  ii.  20.       (2  Tim.  ii.  3. 
Endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. — 
Collection  for  Gen.  Assembly's  Finance  Committee. — 1  Cor. 
Jesus  saith,  Lovest  thou  Me?  -John  xxi.  15.       [xvi.  2. 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee. — 2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.— Ps.  Ii.  11. 
Holiness  to  the  Lord.— Ex.  xxviii.  36. 
Partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings. — 1  Pet.  iv.  13. 
Cleanse  Thou  me  from  secret  faults.— Ps.  xix.  12. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway. — Phil.  iv.  4. 
My  help  Cometh  from  the  Lord.— Ps.  cxxi.  2. 
Faint,  yet  pursuing.— Judges  viii.  4.  [19. 

Not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision. — Acts  xxvi. 
Not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be  done. — Luke  xxii.  42. 
Take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  Me. — Mark  x.  21. 
He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death.— Ps.  xlviii.  14. 
Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive. — John  xvi.  24. 
Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love.— 1  Pet.  i.  8. 
Not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. — Bom.  i.  16. 

FEBRUARY. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence. — Prov.  iv.  23. 

Blessed  are  the  Jiure  in  heart.— Matt.  v.  8. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.— John  i.  29. 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.— Rev.  ii.  10. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.— Job  xii.  25. 


Notices  of  33oofes. 

HOSANNAS  OF  THE  CHILDREN.       By  Rev.  J.  R. 

Macduff,  D.D.  (Nisbet  &  Co.) 
Gleams  from  the  Sick  Chamber.  By  Rev.  J.  R. 
Macddff,  D.D.  (Nisbet  &  Co.) 
No  review  can  affect  the  power  of  Dr.  Macduff  over  the 
public.  The  announcement  of  another  work  from  the 
pen  that  has  written  so  much,  and  by  everj'  new  book 
has  increased  our  desire  for  more,  is  all  that  is  needed. 
But  it  is  something  to  say  that  those  books  whose  names 
we  give  are  not  only  worthy  of  the  author's  great  repu- 
tation, but  are,  to  our  thinking,  equal  to  the  very  best 
of  those  which  came  before  them.  The  pages  of  this 
Magazine  were  enriched  by  a  paper  on  "The  Lord's 
Supper  explained  to  the  Young  ;"  and  our  readers  will 
find  that  it  is  a  chapter  in  the  "  Hosaunas  of  the  Chil- 
dren." The  whole  book  is  bright,  loving,  and  encour- 
aging ;  there  could  be  no  better  gift  to  the  young  at 
this  season  of  gifts.  The  other  book  is  full  of  wise  and 
ripe  consolation.  It  is  a  memorial  of  a  Christian 
brother's  death,  and  is  mainly  drawn  from  1  Peter,  which 
was  the  dying  believer's  treasury  of  comfort  and  hope. 

The  Last  Supper  of  Our  Lord.    By  Rev.  J.  Marshall 

•Lang,  D.D.  (Macniven  and  Wallace. ) 
This  little  book  is  by  one  of  the  most  esteemed  ministers 
of  our  Church,  and  for  the  many  who  seek  in  a  quiet 
hour  to  meditate,  and,  in  truth,  to  feed  on  tlie  Word,  it 
is  rare  to  meet  with  one  like  it.  It  is  fuU  of  sentences 
on  which  one  likes  to  linger ;  many  of  which  we  had 
marked  for  quotation.  Thus:  "To  know  the  thought 
of  the  Lord's  heart,  the  Simon  Peters  of  the  Church 
must  '  beckon  '  to  the  Johns  ; "  and  again,  ' '  Unbelief 
or  half-  belief,  as  to  the  effectualness  of  prayer,  is  the 
paralysis  of  the  Church." 

,We  had  specially  marked  some  passages  for  quotation 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  conveying  Chi-Lst  to  us  "not  in  a 
corporal  and  carnal  manner ;"  as  a  remembrance  of  Him ; 
and  as  comTnunion  with  Him,  with  His  whole  Church  of 
living  men,  and  also  with  those  who  are  dead  ;  but  we 
must  close  by  commending  the  book  to  our  readers. 

The  Coronation  Stone  and  England's  Interest  in 
IT.  By  Mrs.  G.  Albert  Rogers,  Author  of  "  The 
Shepherd  King."  (Nisbet  and  Co.) 
This  is  a  reverent  and  graceful  little  book,  tracing  in 
brightly-written  chapters  the  history  of  the  Coronation 
Stone  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land carried  off  from  Scotland  during  his  brief  conquest 
of  our  northern  kingdom.  The  old  legend  that  this 
stone,  on  which  our  Scottish  kings  were  crowned,  is  the 
very  stone  of  Jacob's  vow  and  prayer  at  Bethel,  could 
not  be  more  attractively  told.  We  are  afraid  that  the 
eminent  Scottish  antiquary,  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  in  his 
work  on  "The  Coronation  Stone"  (Edinburgh:  Edmon- 
ston  &  Douglas,  1869),  has  shown  grave  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  beautiful  story  of  the  old  stone  of 
Jacob  and  of  Solomon's  Temple,  coming  through  Irish 
kings  and  St.  Columba  of  lona  to  support  the  chair  of 
our  beloved  Queen  when  she  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster, is  a  fiction  of  comparatively  recent  days.  But 
even  though  it  be  so,  this  bright  book  is  a  charming 
statement  of  a  legend  one  is  loath  to  let  go  ;  and  it  gives 
many  suggestive  renderings  of  the  Scripture  passages 
adduced  in  support  of  the  authoress's  argument. 

A  suggestion  reaches  us  that  Kirk-Sessions  might  in 
many  cases  appoint  a  yearly  collection  "for  publica- 
tions," and  might  thus  be  able  to  supply  the  congrega- 
tion, and  even  the  Sunday  School,  with  those  periodi- 
cals which  they  think  ought  to  be  circulated.  Possibly 
this  suggestion  may  with  advantage  be  considered  in 
connection  with  our  paragraph  on  page  15,  respecting 
the  joint  circulation  of  the  "Missionary  Record"  and 
"  Life  and  Work." 


Note. The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSB.,  and  begs  them  to 

write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

prayer  Meeting,  Church,  3  p.m.  Subject — 1 
Peter  v. 

Service  in  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  I'ractising,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  P.M. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Mr.  Macleod  sees  Members  regarding  Baptism, 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
(The  Afternoon  Service  on  the  first  Sunday 
is  specially  intended  for  the  young  people 
of  the  Congregation.  Subject— "Thy  Will 
be  done."     Baptism  is  then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of 
young  men — members  or  non-members — is 
specially  requested. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
Do.  do.  6  p.m. 

Do.  Horne  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Do.  Horne  Lane,  3  P.M. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Kirk-Session,  4.30  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
^Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  P. Si. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same   as   on   5th.      Collection  for  JEWISH 

Mission. 
Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Girls'  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.m.  (Miss 

Miller). 
Prayer  Meeting,  Church,  3  p.m.     Subject — 2 

Peter  i. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 
Choir  Practising,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 
Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  5th. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Do.  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Clas.s,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 


21 

Tu. 

22 

W. 

23 

Th. 

24 

Fr. 

25 
26 

27 

Sa. 
&. 
M. 

28 

Tu. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Horn-e  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8. 15  P.  M. 

Same  as  on  5th. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Do.  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  8  p.m. 


Feb. 

12. 

Mar. 

5. 

Mar. 

26. 

Apri 

16. 

May 

21. 

June 

18. 

.    July 

23. 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

12. 

Nov. 

26. 

Dec. 

17. 

Collections  for  1882. 

The  following  are  the  days  appointed  by  the  Session 
for  Collections  for  the  present  year.  As  far  as  possible 
the  days  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly  have 
been  adopted  : — 

Jewish  Mission    . 

St.  Stephen's  Schools   . 

Colonial  Scheme 

Small  Livings  Fund     . 

Highland  Committee  . 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund 

Patronage  Compensation 

Endowment  Scheme     . 

Home  Mission 

Royal  Infirmary  . 

Foreign  Missions 

Members  absent  on  the  day  appointed  for  any  Collec- 
tion are  particularly  requested  to  send  their  contribu- 
tions to  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  119  Princes  Street,  or  to  enclo.se 
them  in  an  envelope  and  put  them  in  the  plate  on  the 
following  Sabbath. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Collection  for  the  JEWISH 
Mission  falls  to  be  made  on  the  12th  of  this  month. 
Also  that  the  first  Sabbath  of  March  has  been  fixed  for 
the  Annual  Collection  for  our  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 
The  schools  were  never  more  numerously  attended. 

The  "  Schemes  "  of  the  Church, 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  have  recommended  that 
a  series  of  sermons  be  preached  in  all  the  churches  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  in  February  and  March,  on 
the  subject  of  Missions,  and  that  when  practicable  united 
district  evening  meetings  be  held  in  a  central  church. 

The  arrangements  for  carrying  out  this  jnoposal  have 
not  yet  been  completed.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  hold 
an  Evening  Jleeting  in  St.  Stephen's  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
March,  for  the  churches  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
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districts  of  the  city.  It  is  expected  that  addresses  will 
be  given  by  Dr.  MaoGregor  on  Colonial  Missions,  by  I'r. 
Scott  on  Koreigu  Missions,  and  by  Kov.  P.  Macadam 
Muir  on  Home  Missions.  A  special  Sermon  on  Missions 
will  also  bo  preached  on  the  forenoon  of  that  da)'. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  ell'ort  on  the  ])art  of  the 
Presbytery  niaj'  be  the  means  of  f:;reatly  deepening  the 
interest  of  all  our  congregations  in  the  work  of  God  at 
home  and  abroad.     "The  time  is  short." 


Musical  Society. 

It  is  pi'oposed  to  form  an  Association  in  connection 
with  St.  Stephen's,  such  as  exists  in  many  other  congre- 
gations, for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music.  The  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held  on  Fridays,  from  5  to  6,  in  the  Mission 
Hall,  Jamaica  Street ;  and  all  who  have  any  desire  to 
cultivate  the  practiiie  of  music  are  invited  to  become 
members.  There  will  he  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  meet- 
ings for  instruction  during  the  season,  the  entrance  fee 
being  10s.  6d.,  or  One  Guinea  for  family  tickets.  The 
choir  will  be  honorary  members.  All  others  who  desire 
to  join  (and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  will  do  so) 
are  reiiuested  to  send  in  their  names  to  Lewis  Bilton, 
Esq.,  17  Lennox  Street,  or  to  come  personally  to  the 
Mission  Hall  on  any  Friday  at  5  p.m.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  fix  on  an  hour  that  will  be  suitable  for  all, 
but  it  is  thought  that  from  5  to  6  will  suit  the  greater 
number  of  the  members.  The  practisings  will  commence 
on  the  fii-st  Friday  of  February. 


Young  Men's  Bible  Class. 

The  Annual  Soiree  of  Mr.  Macrae's  Bible  Class  was 
held  in  the  Hall,  14  South  St.  Andrew  Street,  on  Fri- 
day, 13th  January.  About  150  were  present,  includ- 
ing some  ladies.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Chairman,  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Nicol  of  the  Tolbooth 
Parish,  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Johnston,  Advocate,  and  by  Mr. 
William  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  A  Keport  of  the  Literary  Society  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Class  was  given  by  Mr.  Swan,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Society  had  been  ver}'  successful  for 
the  past  two  years,  both  in  the  attendance  and  the  spirit 
and  interest  of  the  meetings.  It  was  stated  that  a  lib- 
rary had  been  formed  for  the  use  of  the  Class,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  due  to  several  kind  Members 
of  the  Congregation  who  had  contributed  books.  An 
excellent  programme  of  music  increased  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening— the  songs  being  given  by  members  of 
the  Choir,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Curie,  who  also  performed 
a  solo.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tempi  eton, 
to  the  speakers  and  to  the  Choir. 


Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence 
Association.  i 

This  Association  held  its  fourth  Annual  Social  Meet- 
ing in  the  upper  Schoolroom,  Brunswick  Street,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  the  23d  December,  Mr.  Macleod  in 
the  Chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  Addresses 
were  given  by  the  Chairman,  Rev.  W.  Macfarlane,  Dar- 


jeeling,  and  Rev.  M'Dutf  Simpson  of  Lome  Street  Church. 
Mr.  Carle,  and  several  Members  of  the  Choir,  were 
present,  and  kindly  contributed  to  the  (mjoyment  o^'  the 
evening  by  their  songs  and  accompaniments.  Several 
excellent  recitations  were  also  given  by  Private  Hutche- 
son  of  the  42d  Regiment.  This  admirable  Association 
continues  to  make  good  progress,  contributing  in  many 
ways  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
members.  It  deserves  every  possible  encouragement  and 
support. 


Conferences  of  Sabbath  School  Teachers. 

The  Teachers  of  our  Schools  are  reminded  of  the 
^lonthly  Conferences  held  in  the  Schemes  Office,  under 
the  management  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Sabbath 
School  Teachers'  Association.  These  Conferences  afford 
an  admirable  opportunity  to  all  engaged  in  the  religious 
training  oi'  the  ycnmg,  of  ac(iuiring  special  information 
on  the  subject.  To  those  who  have  recently  undertaken 
the  duty  of  teachers,  it  is  specially  important  that  they 
should  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  render  them- 
selves efficient  ;  and  as  such  opportunities  are  scarce, 
they  should  not  be  neglected.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  Teachers  of  St.  Stephen's  do  not  support  these 
Conferences  so  largely  as  they  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Macleod 
opens  the  next  Conference  on  20th  February,  on  the 
subject,  "Spiritual  power  in  the  teacher." 

C.  G.  M. 


Purse^Araukum. 

Jliss  Gordon  arrived  safely  at  Calcutta  on  the  2d  of 
January.  Her  voyage  was  somewhat  protracted  in  con- 
sequence of  a  long  delay  at  Malta,  occasioned  by  an 
accident  to  the  machinery.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
she  has  had  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  i)assage,  for  which 
she  desires  to  give  thanks.  She  will  probably  have 
reached  Madras  by  this  time. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Maclsaac  refers  to  his  school  at  Pursewaukum, 
as  follows  : — "  1  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  grant  for 
Pursewaukum,  which  last  year  was  76  rupees,  is  265 
rupees  this  year.  This  is  a  proof  of  how  much  the 
school  has  improved.  Mr.  Macleod  will  be  pleased, 
because  he  is  specially  interested  in  it ;  and  you  will 
see  that  I  have  tried  to  make  things  better.  I  mean 
Miss  Gordon  to  superintend  the  Bible-woman,  and  also 
to  take  charge  of  Pursewaukum  School,  seeing  that  this 
is  Mr.  Macleod's  wish,  and  that  of  the  Committee." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  full  amount  required 
for  Pursewaukum  has  been  contributed  by  the  Congre- 
gation for  the  year  '81-82. 


New  subscribers  to  this  Magazine  are  requested  to 
send  their  names  and  addresses  to  Mr.  George  Matheson, 
St.  Stephen's  Church. 

For  information  regarding  Church-Seats,  apply  to  Sir. 

Alexander  Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street. 
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Sermon, 

CONVERSION. 

By  Eev.  "VVm.  S.  Bruce,  M.A.,  Banff. 

"  Wherefore  if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature. 
Old  things  are  passed  away  :  behold  they  have  become 
new"  (Kev.  Version). — 2  Cor.  v.  17. 

TyE  were  told  in  last  Sermon  that  the  effect 
' '  of  Christ's  Exaltation  should  be  to  make  all 
things  new.  Christ's  disciples  have  risen  with  their 
Lord  to  newness  of  life ;  and  it  is  the  beginning  of 
that  new  life  which  we  shall  this  month  consider. 

This  beginning  is  spoken  of  in  various  terms. 
Sometimes  it  is  termed  Eftectual  Calling ;  because 
the  outward  call  of  God's  Word,  extended  to  all 
who  hear  it,  is  followed  by  the  inward  call  of  God's 
Spirit,  which  effects  a  renewal  in  the  deep  centre  of 
our  spiritual  being.  Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as 
Regeneration,  or  the  New  Birth  ;  and  then  we 
think  of  it  on  its  divine  side  as  an  act  of  God,  in 
which  we  are  not  agents,  but  are  acted  on  by 
divine  grace.  At  other  times  it  is  spoken  of  as 
Conversion ;  and  then  we  mean  that  Regeneration, 
the  divine  act,  can  become  consciously  known  to  us 
only  by  Conversion,  the  human  change.  The  im- 
planting of  the  divine  principle  is  the  work  of  God ; 
but  the  exercise  of  the  principle  is  the  work  of 
man,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

But  whatever  term  we  use,  it  is  evident  that  the 
apostle  considers  the  purpose  of  Christ's  humiliation 
to  death  and  His  resurrection  to  life  to  be  the 
radical  changing  and  renewal  of  sinful  men.  "  Old 
things  are  passed  away;  behold,  they  are  become 
new."  We  shall  speak  briefly  of  the  necessity/,  the 
nature,  and  the  means  of  this  spiritual  renewal. 

I.  The  necessity.  On  this  point,  the  testimony 
of  history  and  the  universal  conscience  of  men  are 
at  one  with  Scripture.  The  altars  and  fonts  of 
Paganism  were  all  built  upon  the  conviction  that 
man  needs  to  be  changed.  By  their  offerings  and 
ablutions,  and  their  starving  of  the  body  in  the 
hope  of  eradicating  the  sin  of  the  soul,  they  con- 
fessed that  a  disease  had  poisoned  the  heart  of 
Pagan  humanity.  Every  man  who  looks  honestly 
within  himself,  will  admit  the  necessity  of  such  a 
change.  We  feel  that  sin  is  not  a  transient  visitor, 
but  an  abiding  guest ;  not  a  temporary  impulse, 
but  a  peijnanent  principle,  underlying  every  sinister 
motive  and  every  wicked  deed.  We  are  imder  a 
law  of  sin ;  and  in  our  thoughtful  moments,  when 
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the  veil  of  pride  is  removed  from  our  vision,  we 
confess  that  it  was  no  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  fancy, 
but  a  deep  and  universal  feeling  which  was  voiced 
in  the  words,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  V 

This  experience  coincides  with  the  statements 
of  Scriptm-e.  The  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  not 
found  merely  in  a  few  proof  texts,  but  pervades 
the  whole  system  of  Biblical  teaching.  It  is  as 
much  a  constructive  idea  of  inspiration  as  the 
doctrine  of  sin,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately 
joined.  A  well-known  and  much-quoted  chain  ef 
passages  runs  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Bible, 
which  speak  of  the  need  of  a  new  heart  being 
created,  a  right  spirit  renewed,  and  of  sin  as  having 
such  dominion  over  us  that  God  alone  can  break  it. 
There  is  a  law  of  sin  in  our  members  to  which  we 
are  brought  into  captivity ;  and  this  captivity,  in  its 
emphatic  form,  becomes  the  "  death  "  of  the  soul. 
"A  heart,  deceitful  above  all  things  and  wicked," 
"alienated  from  the  life  of  God,"  "dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  "  sold  under  sin,"  "  enemies  in 
your  mind  by  wicked  works," — all  this  language  is 
unmeaning,  or  else  grossly  exaggerated,  unless  the 
natui-e  of  man,  apart  from  the  renewing  Spirit,  be 
depraved  and  evil. 

The  Bible  notion  of  what  men  need  to  make 
them  fit  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  is  very 
different  from  the  superficial  notions  common 
among  worldly  moralists.  We  hear  much  talk 
of  culture,  of  education  in  taste,  and  refinement 
in  feeling ;  and  all  these  are  good  so  far  as  they  go. 
Religion  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  them,  but 
the  contrary.  Only  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
None  of  these  things  will  quicken  a  man  that  is 
dead  in  sensualism,  nor  touch  the  plague  spot  where 
the  malady  has  its  root,  nor  bring  rest  to  earnest 
souls  that  cry,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  f 
It  is  not  the  "  turning  of  a  new  leaf,"  nor  reforma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  but  renewal,  regeneration,  that 
men  need ;  not  development  of  what  is  already 
there  in  germ,  but  the  rooting  out  of  the  old  man, 
and  the  begetting  of  a  new  creatiue  in  Christ. 
The  force  of  passions  that  are  driving  men  into 
com'ses  of  sin,  the  hardness  of  heart  that  grows 
with  the  greed  of  gain,  and  the  terrific  grip  and 
persistence  of  evil  hafiits,  too  clearly  show  how 
many,  of  all  that  are  born,  yet  remain  to  be  bom 
again.  Help  to  man  must  come  from  on  high,  if 
he  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  death  of  goodness 
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aud  the  vitiility  of  evil.  A  radical  change  is  needed, 
which  shall  go  to  the  centre  of  his  being,  shall  slay 
his  selfishness,  and  make  his  heart  beat  with  new 
pulses  of  love  to  God,  so  that  old  things  shall  pass 
away,  and  all  things  become  new. 

II.  The  nature  of  it.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  this  change  is  effected  we  cannot  speak. 
Our  Lord  placed  this  among  the  mysteries  of  faith. 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  voice  thereof,  but  kuowest  not  whence 
it  Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  But  if  the  regenerative 
act  be  mj'sterious,  the  result  of  it  in  conversion  is 
not  so.  Its  operation  is  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind.  Some  people  speak  of  conversion 
as  a  secret  of  the  spiritually  initiated,  and  use  it  as 
a  test  of  close  communion.  But  this  is  to  confound 
the  cause  with  the  effect,  and  is  contrary  to  Scrip- 
tural teaching. 

In  order  to  a  clear  conception  of  this  important 
doctrine,  let  us  say,  negatively,  it  is  not  a  change 
in  the  TnaJce,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  soul. 
If  men  teach  that  om-  Lord's  humanity  is  partaken 
of  in  the  Sacrament,  or  that  Immortality  is  con- 
ditional on  regeneration,  they  affirm  a  change  in 
the  substance  of  the  soul  which  is  contradicted  by 
the  Scriptural  principle  of  the  unity  of  our  inward 
life.  The  seat  of  regeneration,  as  of  religion,  is  not 
in  any  one  faculty,  such  as  the  affections,  or  the 
■will.  It  is  the  whole  inner  man  that  is  spiritu- 
ally quickened.  No  faculty  is  destroyed ;  no 
new  endowment  given.  If  I  have  a  genius  for 
mathematics,  or  for  logic,  or  for  business,  before 
conversion,  I  shall  have  it  after  it.  If  my  tastes 
are  artistic  by  nature,  the  grace  of  God  will  not 
change  them,  but  only  make  them  "  vassal  unto 
good."  The  will  is  renewed,  the  intellect  enlight- 
ened, the  conscience  edged ;  but  there  is  not  a  new 
will,  or  new  intellect,  or  new  conscience  given. 
The  inner  man  in  the  centre  and  unity  of  his  life 
is  renewed — made  a  new  creature  in  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  Conversion  is  something 
more  than  a  change  of  external  deportment  or  the 
reformation  of  some  old  habit.  Sobriety  of  be- 
haviour and  increased  thoughtfulness  will  come 
with  experience  of  life's  reaUties,  and  some  of  the 
fiery  passions  of  youth  may  burn  themselves  out  on 
the  approach  of  old  age,  which  will  seek  for  quieter 
pleasm-es.  Such  changes  may  accompany,  but  they 
are  not  synonymous  with,  conversion.  And  again, 
it  is  more  than  the  change  of  one's  outward  condi- 
tion. A  nunnery  may  shut  out  the  world's  din, 
yet  it  will  not  exclude  the  world's  spirit.  Some 
men  after  conversion  imagine  they  must  quit  the 
sphere  of  secular  business  and  become  preachers 
or  hermits.  But  the  grace  of  God  should  help 
us  to  carry  a  new  spirit  into  our  work,  that  will 
sanctify  every  secular  calling.  The  less  we  have  of 
the  Baptist  and  the  more  of  Christ,  the  less  of  new 
peculiarities  and  the  more  of  new  heart,  the  surer 
will  be  the  evidence  of  oujr  calling  and  electioo. 


For  it  is  a  change  of  heart — which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  means  a  change  of  the  centre 
of  all  personal  and  moral  life,  of  all,  in  short,  that 
goes  to  make  character — that  constitutes  conversion. 
The  mind  that  was  filled  with  low  and  mean 
thoughts  is  now  filled  with  thoughts  of  God.  The 
affections  clasp  Him  as  the  object  of  supreme  love. 
The  will  runs  with  delight  on  His  errands.  The 
life  is  built  on  a  new  model,  the  spirit  is  under  a 
new  spell ,  a  new  meaning  is  given  to  existence,  a 
new  inspiration  to  labour.  In  the  centre  of  his 
being  where  lie  the  roots  of  character,  the  man  is 
changed,  and  he  becomes  a  new  man  "after  God, 
created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth." 

III.  How  is  this  effected?  The  preacher  may 
xplain  the  change,  but  he  cannot  bring  it  about. 
The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  convince  the  world  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  He  is  the 
agent  in  om-  renewal,  and  the  instrument  which  He 
employs-  is  "  the  word  of  truth,"  by  which  "  of  His 
own  will  He  begat  us."  That  true  word  spake  in 
the  Old  Testament  through  the  "  law  of  the  Lord 
which  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul,"  and  in  the 
New  Testament  through  "the  gospel  of  Christ 
which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth."  It  commands  us  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel  We  must  turn  from  sin; 
that  is  repentance  :  we  must  turn  unto  God ;  that 
is  conversion.  They  are  but  two  sides  of  one 
gracious  experience.  And  we  shall  do  this  only  as 
we  believe  the  good  news  of  God's  love  in  Christ, 
believing  not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  intel- 
lect, but  with  the  warm  affiance  of  the  heart.  It 
is  the  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  as  it  radiates  from 
His  person  and  His  work,  which  contains  the  germs 
of  all  renewal  and  progress  in  holiness,  just  because 
it  is  in  that  truth  that  the  Saviour  comes  near  to 
our  understanding  and  oiu-  hearts. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  felt  regarding  con- 
version. Some  regard  it  as  doing  violence  to 
their  rational  nature.  But  spiritual  truth  acts 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  They  work  together  as  harmoniously  as 
solar  light  and  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  The  word 
of  the  gospel  is  the  instrument  which  God  uses  in 
effecting  a  change  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  it ;  but  the  mind  is  never  in  more  healthy 
accord  with  its  own  being  than  when  it  believes  the 
divine  message,  and  yields  to  its  commands.  A 
change  of  heart  is  not  an  unnatural  change,  though 
produced  by  a  supernatm-al  cause.  The  cause  is 
God;  but  He  employs  an  instrument  exquisitely 
adjusted  to  the  mind  of  man  as  a  free  and  intelli- 
gent creature.  There  is  neither  miracle  nor 
destruction  of  man's  freedom  in  it. 

Others  are  perplexed  as  to  the  proof  of  it.  They 
wish  to  see  signs  and  wonders  in  order  to  be  assured 
of  their  conversion.  But  the  Scriptm-al  method 
provides  no  place  for  such  prodigies  and  revelations 
as  outrage  the  moral  sense.  It  urges  men  to  re- 
spond to  God's  offer  of  salvation  with  an  intelligent 
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faith,  an  honest  repentance  for  sin,  a  sincere  trust 
in  the  Saviour,  a  conscious  dependence  on  the 
sanctifying  Spirit,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
whole  being  to  God's  service.  If  the  soul  thus 
respond  to  divine  truth,  it  is  born  again ;  and  its 
regenerate  character  will  work  itself  out  in  evidences 
quite  intelligible  to  the  common  sense  of  men. 

Others  puzzle  themselves  as  to  the  date  of  it. 
Is  it  instantaneous,  or  is  it  gradual  \  The  difficulty 
arises  from  confusing  regeneration  with  conversion. 
The  one  is  a  divine  act,  and  its  date  is  known  to 
God.  The  other  is  the  result  of  that  act,  in  the 
conscious  tiuning  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  may  be 
sudden  or  slow.  Earnest  Christians  build  much  of 
their  practical  religious  life  on  the  correct  assump- 
tion that  grace  must  unconscioiisly  exist  in  many 
cases  long  before  actual  conversion ;  and  that  even 
what  are  called  sudden  conversions  may  sometimes, 
as  with  Luther,  be  the  bursting  into  flower  of  what 
was  long  preparing  in  the  bud. 

This  doctrine  shoidd  be  fuU  of  practical  residts. 
It  should  teach  us  at  once  our  helplessness  and  our 
Helper.  It  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth  to  say 
that  we  are  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  The 
other  side  is,  Christ  is  here  to  quicken  us,  and  to 
address  to  us  the  words  He  spake  to  Nicodemus, 
"  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  judge  it, 
but  that  the  world  through  Him  should  be  saved." 
"Whosoever  believeth  hath  in  Him  eternal  hfe." 

"  SEfjeg  tljat  iiiatt  upon  tfje  ILorti  sJjall  rmein 
tfteit  gtrengtlj." 

Isaiah  xl.  31. 

LORD,  at  Thy  feet  my  prostrate  hgkrt  is  lying. 
Worn  witli  the  burden,  weary  of  the  way, 
The  world's  proud  sunshine  on  the  hills  is  dying, 
And  morning's  promise  fades  with  parting  day ; 
Yet  in  Thy  light  another  mom  is  breaking, 

Of  fairer  promise,  and  with  pledge  more  true  ; 
And  in  Thy  life  a  dawn  of  youth  is  waking 
Whose  bounding  pulses  shall  this  heart  renew. 

Oh,  to  go  back  across  the  years  long  vanished, 

To  have  the  words  unsaid,  the  deeds  undone. 
The  errors  cancelled,  the  deep  shadows  banished, 

In  the  glad  sense  of  a  new  world  begun  ! 
To  be  a  little  child,  whose  page  of  story 

Is  yet  undimmed,  unblotted  by  a  stain, 
And  in  the  sunrise  of  primeval  glory 

To  know  that  life  has  had  its  start  again. 

I  may  go  back  across  the  years  long  vanished, 

I  may  resume  my  childhood,  Lord,  in  Thee, 
When  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  cross  are  banished 

All  other  shadows  that  encompass  me  : 
And  o'er  the  road  that  now  is  dark  and  dreary 

This  soul,  made  buoyant  by  the  strength  of  rest, 
Shall  walk  untired,  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary, 

To  bear  the  blessing  that  has  made  it  blest. 

Geo.  Matheson. 

A  Correction. — In  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Jamieson  in 
last  Magazine,  it  was  stated  by  mistake  that  he  was 
originally  destined  for  the  ministi-y  of  anotlier  Church. 
His  views  were  directed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


Isaac  i^onalD  W^t  ©omtnte. 

By  the  Author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk.  " 
IV. — The  Bankmill  School. 

T'HE  conviction  in  the  minds  of  Isaac  Eonald's 
two  patrons  was  that  his  call  to  the  office  of 
teacher  was  clearly  a  providential  one.  In  his  own 
eyes  it  seemed  literally  a  matter  of  destiny.  To 
have  expected  that  Isaac  would,  of  his  own  motive, 
have  set  himself  forward  as  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  undertake  the  management  of  a  school  would  have 
been  about  the  last  thing  that  would  have  occurred 
to  any  one  that  knew  him.  He  was  simply  to  be 
marked  out  by  others,  and  pressed  into  the  service 
against  his  own  candid  professions  of  incapacity  for 
the  work. 

"  Me !  I  cud  never  teach  a  school,"  exclaimed 
Isaac  in  all  seriousness,  when  the  proposal  was  put 
before  him. 

"  Ye  wudna  ken  till  ye  try,"  replied  his  sanguine 
patron,  the  wright;  and  the  miller  proceeded  to 
enforce  the  call  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

"  Some  o'  the  greatest  men  that  the  wardle  has 
ever  seen  wud  fain  hae  flench't  fae  the  life  tasks  set 
afore  them,  Isaac,"  said  the  miller.  "Leuk  at  Moses 
even,  tryin'  to  back  against  the  divine  comman' ; 
an'  in  profane  history,  hoo  mony  men  that  cam'  to 
wield  great  power  an'  influence  were  clean  against 
takin'  ony  leadin'  pairt  till  forc't  on  by  the  voice  o' 
the  people  V 

"Ah,  but  that  was  different,"  pleaded  Isaac, 
"  vera  difl^erent.  They  're  aye  needin'  me  for  the 
orra  wark  at  hame ;  an'  I  cudna  manage  a  skweel ; 
it 's  only  you  twa  that  thinks 't." 

"  The  prenciple  's  the  vera  same,"  answered  the 
miller.  "Ye  canna  be  an  orra  man  aboot  the  fairm 
a'  your  days,  Isaac.  Even  your  father  wudna  tak' 
wi'  that.  As  for  the  lave  o'  't,  ye're  clean  wrang. 
It 's  nae  Saunders  an'  me 't  ye  hae  to  answer  till  in 
your  conscience,  but  the  haill  neibourheid,  for  the 
call  comes  fae  them." 

"AuF  an'  young,  aul'  an'  young,"  interposed  the 
Wright,  "nae  exceptin'  the  miller's  lassies  an'  my 
ain  bairns.  It 's  nae  for  you  to  withstan'  the  voice 
o'  the  commoonity  in  a  mainner,  sma'  as  it  may  be." 

"It 's  an  apenin'  in  Providence,"  added  the  miller; 
"  it's  nane  o'  your  seekin' ;  an'  we  're  only  the 
deesters — the  mere  instruments.  Ye  canna  refeese, 
Isaac." 

"  But  I'm  sure  my  father  winna " 

"  I  'm  takin'  your  father  in  my  ain  han',"  said  the 
miller,  before  Isaac  could  complete  the  sentence. 
"  Your  father  an'  your  mither  tee." 

It  was  the  miller  and  the  wright  who  had 
reasoned  Isaac's  father  and  mother  into  the  propriety 
of  the  scheme ;  even  as  they  now  bore  down  his 
own  objections  in  detaD,  till  they  had  obtained  such 
a  measure  of  acquiescence  as  enabled  them  to  go  on 
with  tlreir  proposals. 

It  was  the  wrigh^  and  miller,  too,  who,  with 
their  own  hands,  did  the  main  part  of  the  work 
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iu  rehabilitating  the  old  house,  formerly  occupied 
as  dwelling-house  and  workshop  by  an  eccentric 
"  customer  weaver,"  now  defunct,  which  had  been 
obtained  and  set  apart  for  a  school.  And  having 
supplied  the  needful  furnishings,  in  the  shape 
of  primitively  designed  desks  and  school  seats, 
they  took  the  duty  upon  them  jointly  of  arranging 
for  and  presiding  at  the  installation  of  the  teacher  ; 
taking  care,  when  that  happened,  to  exhort  with 
due  gravity  the  small  group  of  rustic  pupils  who 
had  come  up  for  enrolment,  inculcating  upon  them 
the  virtues  of  diligence,  obedience,  and  good  be- 
haviour generally. 

The  Bankmill  School  stood  upon  the  brow  of  a 
picturesque  knoll,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
along  the  Strath  from  Isaac  Ronald's  home  at 
Greenferns.  The  principal  access  to  it  was  by  a 
winding  track  over  which  wheeled  vehicles,  not  too 
heavily  loaded,  might  pass  at  a  pinch.  An  ample 
playground,  covered  with  close  natural  sward,  lay 
directly  in  front ;  some  venerable  ash  and  plane 
trees  sheltered  it  from  the  north  and  eastward, 
while  glorious  clumps  of  broom  and  whin  bushes 
stretched  away  on  either  side  down  the  brae  to  the 
mill  and  wright's  shop.  The  school  itself  was  a 
very  homely  thatched  building,  which,  as  has  just 
been  indicated,  had  at  one  time  furnished  both 
residence  and  workshop  to  the  weaver,  and  so  was 
a  little  larger  in  size  than  would  have  been  deemed 
requisite  for  purely  domiciliary  purposes.  An  at- 
tendance of  fifty  to  sixty  pupils  was  sufficient  to 
fill  the  available  space  much  more  compactly  than 
would  have  been  approved  and  certified  under  the 
rules  that  in  these  days  guide  those  potent  ofiicials, 
H.M.  Inspectors. 

Fifty  to  sixty  pupils — which  was  the  winter 
maximum  when  the  school  had  got  fully  established 
— and  these  yielding  less  than  ten  shillings  each 
per  annum  in  fees,  could  not  constitute  a  lucrative 
source  of  income.  The  school  was  provided  rent 
free,  to  be  sure,  per  favour  of  the  laird ;  and  the 
fabric  of  it  was  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the 
school  constituency,  who  at  stated  periods  provided 
"  tippets  "  of  straw  to  repair  the  thatch,  and  had 
the  needful  patching  done  by  some  of  their  number 
who  were  skilled  in  that  way.  And,  as  the  pupils 
carried  up  their  tale  of  peats  daily  during  the  winter 
months  to  keep  the  school  fire  burning,  no  further 
charge  for  fuel  had  to  be  met  by  either  the  teacher 
or  the  parents.  For  the  rest  of  it,  Isaac  Ronald's 
home  continued  still  to  be  in  his  father's  house  at 
Greenferns ;  but  if  he  remained  there  as  a  free 
lodger,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  an  ample 
equivalent  for  bed  and  board  was  obtained  from 
liim  in  the  shape  of  services  upon  the  farm  done 
out  of  school-hoiurs. 

v. — The  Dominie  at  Work. 

IT  was  only  when  Isaac  Ronald  had  fairly  entered 
on  the  regular  duties  of  his  oflice,  as  teacher  of 
the  Bankmill  School,  that  his  father  and  the  family 


generally  at  Greenferns  began  in  a  definite,  and  so 
to  say  tangible,  way  to  realise  how  considerable  a 
vacuum  the  abstraction  of  his  personality  durino' 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  occasioned  in  the 
potential  activities  of  the  farm.  When  his  father 
wanted  a  steady  eye  kept  on  the  cattle  pasturing 
afield,  in  case  of  broken  fences  and  the  like,',  or 
was  troubled  about  hungry  rooks  doing  damage  in 
the  potato  drills  or  among  the  ripening  corn,  it  was 
the  image  of  the  absent  Isaac  that  at  once  sprang 
up  before  his  mind's  eye;  and  his  irritated  thoughts 
perforce  resolved  themselves  into  vivid  remem- 
brances of  Isaac's  quiet  helpfulness  at  such  times ; 
and  he  wondered  why  it  had  never  struck  him  so 
before.  Isaac's  mother,  of  course,  missed  him  badly 
in  such  matters  as  providing  supplies  of  fresh  food 
for  her  cows,  fetching  them  home  for  milking  or 
shelter,  and  attending  to  a  thousand  odd  jobs,  none 
of  which  formed  a  large  service  in  itself,  though 
the  cumulative  strain  of  the  whole  served  to  con- 
stitute ho  inconsiderable  part  of  her  burden  of  daily 
cares  and  anxieties.  And  amongst  Isaac's  brothers 
there  had  been  absolute  quarrelling  as  to  which  of 
them,  now  that  he  was  absent,  was  bound  to  under- 
take this  and  the  other  irksome  or  responsible  duty 
which  it  had  never  previously  occurred  to  them 
that  it  lay  to  the  hand  of  any  one  but  Isaac  to  do. 

It  was  not  that  Isaac,  even  yet,  escaped  being 
somewhat  severely  "  put  upon  "  in  this  way,  diu-ing 
his  spare  hours.  In  the  mornings  and  at  night,  as 
already  indicated,  he  still  bore  his  share  imgrudg- 
ingly  in  all  the  work  of  the  farm  to  which  he  could 
put  his  hand — even  the  roughest  and  least  agreeable 
of  it ;  and  he  made  no  complaint  of  having  to 
perform  duties  which  others,  to  whose  hand  they 
lay,  had  obviously  neglected.  Only  for  the  greater 
part  of  every  lawful  day  he  was  necessarily  occupied 
with  the  labours  of  the  school,  labours  which,  from 
their  first  beginning,  he  performed  in  anything  but 
a  perfunctory  fashion. 

"  I  tell  ye,  miller,  't  he's  to  be  jist  a  prencipal 
teacher,"  was  the  verdict  of  the  wright,  addressing 
his  neighbour  a  shojt  three  months  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bankmill  School. 

"Ye  think  he'll  justify  your  sagacity  in  first 
propoondin'  him?"  said  the  miller. 

"  I'm  perfectly  sure  o'  't,  man.  There 's  that 
aul'est  loon  o'  mine ;  he  has  nae  great  held  for 
figures  naitrally,  an'  though  I  sud  be  the  bin 'most 
to  speak  lichtlifu'  o'  the  aul'  dominie — he 's  a  man 
o'  byous  learnin'  an'  knowledge  o'  affairs — he  bed 
jist  been  alloo't  to  get  into  the  wye  o'  ridin'  owre 
the  tap  o'  things,  like  a  tineless  harrow  on  a  divotty 
rig,  withoot  a  glimmer  o'  understan'in'  o'  the  rizzons; 
copyin'  a  question  aff  o'  's  neibour  this  time,  an' 
guessin'  at  the  answer  neist.  But  triflin'  o'  that 
kin'  doesna  dee  wi'  Isaac.  He  gars  'im  maister  the 
rules  first,  an'  syne  work  oot  the  problem  on  's  ain 
can,  line  by  line ;  nae  maitter  though  it  sud  tak' 
oors  o'  haimmerin'  intill  'im.  An'  really  the  loon, 
stiflf  as  he  is,  begins  to  see  that  his  lawbour  's  nae 
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ill  vain,  but  that  he 's  honestly  gaiuin'  some- 
thing." 

The  MTight  was  a  sensible  man,  and  took  a  just 
view  of  the  merits  of  the  new  teacher,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  parental  position  and  duties.  Nor  was  his 
friend,  the  miller,  behind  him  in  appreciation  of 
Isaac's  pedagogical  gifts  and  services.  Only  it  was 
in  other  branches  than  arithmetic  that  his  direct 
interest  chiefly  lay. 

"Oor  lassies  are  deein  uncommon  weel,"  said  the 
miller.  "  They  never  were  ill  to  learn,  an'  they  read 
their  lessons  wi'  knowledge  an'  willin'ness.  It 's  a 
fine  thing  to  get  them  weel  vers't  in  a  knowledge 
o'  the  Bible — its  history  nae  less  than  the  doctrines 
— to  see  the  human  hert,  in  its  weykness,  an'  its 
waverin'  atween  gweed  an'  ill,  as  weel  as  the  infinite 
pity  an'  compassion  o'  Him  that  made  it.  That  in 
the  first  place,  an'  the  catechis  ;  an'  owre  an'  abeen 
that,  I  sud  wuss  to  hae  my  bairns,  lassies  that  they 
be,  acquantet  wi'  history,  especially  o'  their  ain 
countra,  an'  interestit  aboot  oor  poets  an'  great 
men." 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  Isaac  Ronald 
commenced  his  career  as  teacher.  His  pupils  at 
first  numbered  less  than  thirty ;  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, in  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  elaborate 
his  methods,  and  get  familiar  with  the  management 
of  his  classes,  before  those  classes  had  got  so  nume- 
rous, or  so  large,  as  to  be  embarrassing  to  an  in- 
experienced man.  On  the  limited  list  of  early 
pupils  the  miller's  five  lassies  bulked  somewhat 
largely,  and,  as  another  half-dozen  of  those  in  at- 
tendance were  girls  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  child- 
hood, Isaac  had  at  once  forced  on  his  attention 
the  general  question  of  the  influence  of  the  sexes 
upon  each  other  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  the 
school.  This  problem,  as  well  as  that  of  discipline 
generally,  he  dealt  with  intuitively  rather  than  con- 
sciously and  upon  formal  principles.  Yet,  young 
as  he  was,  his  age  at  opening  school  being  scarcely 
over  twenty,  he  had  not  from  the  outset  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  maintaining  his  authority  over  even 
the  biggest  and  rudest  boys ;  and  I  think  the  morale 
of  the  school,  and  so  far  the  style,  if  not  of  the  in- 
struction, at  least  of  the  instructor,  was  influenced 
by  the  circumstance  that,  at  what  might  be  described 
as  an  important  formative  stage  in  his  experience, 
he  had  to  apply  his  mmd  in  a  direct  and  special 
sense  to  shaping  his  ideal  of  what  was  required  in 
the  training  and  mental  development  of  the  gentler 
sex. 

A  current  belief  in  Drumwhyndle  had  been  that 
the  educational  training  of  the  female  sex  might 
very  safely  be  confined  to  conferring  upon  them  the 
power  to  read  with  moderate  fluency,  and  allowing 
them,  along  with  that,  to  obtain  as  much  practice  in 
writing  as  to  be  able  at  a  pinch  to  indite  a  brief  letter 
in  a  sort  of  mild  half-text.  If  further  accomplish- 
ment in  that  way  came  to  be  an  object  of  ambition, 
it  could  be  had  through  the  services  of  the  peripa- 
tetic writing-master,  who  visited  the  parish  periodi- 


cally, and  undertook  to  communicate  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  "the  rinnin'  han'  for  ladies"  in  six  lessons. 
To  this  way  of  thinking  the  large  majority  of  resi- 
dents in  the  locality  of  the  Bankmill  School  still 
adhered,  the  only  marked  exceptions,  indeed,  being 
the  Wright  and  the  miller, who,  as  the  natural  leaders, 
were  iu  advance  on  this  as  on  most  other  questions. 
Of  the  two,  the  miller  had  attained  to  greatest  per- 
spicuity, at  least  in  his  notions ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  formulate  his  creed  on  the  subject  by  declaring 
that  "women,  as  immortal  bein's,  stan'  on  a  perfect 
equality  wi'  men ;  the  Scripture  tells  us  so,  an' 
reason  approves.  But  nae  only  so ;  the  mither's 
influence  comes  first  an'  tak's  freshest,  firmest  grip 
o'  the  risin'  generation.  Fat  better  reason  for  gi'en 
the  best  instruction  your  means  '11  comman'  to  them 
that,  in  the  coorse  o'  Providence,  maun  be  the 
mithers  o'  a  near-comin'  future  ?  If  they  're  left 
in  the  mists  o'  ignorance  an'  superstition,  be  sure 
ye  're  takin'  the  siccarest  road  to  han'  on  the 
dregs  o'  baith  ane  an'  the  ither  to  them  that 
are  to  follow.  On  the  ither  han',  there  's  nae- 
thing — short  o'  the  grace  o'  Heaven — can  add  to 
the  licht  an'  the  hopes  o'  a  household,  like  the  pre- 
sence o'  a  housewife  nae  only  discreet  by  natur',  but 
as  weel  instructit  as  to  be  able  to  set  lichtly  by  the 
gatherin's  o'  credulous  gossip,  an'  capable  o'  speakin' 
wi'  prudence  an'  knowledge  to  aul'  an'  young." 

In  his  office  of  teacher,  Isaac  Ronald  naturally 
took  his  position  between  the  new  ideas  and  the  old. 
With  the  latter  he  had  little  enough  of  sympathy. 
Only  they  had  been  the  prevailing  growth  on  the 
soil  that  had  now  been  laid  open  to  him  to  cultivate, 
and  he  must  shape  his  course  accordingly.  It  was 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  sturdy 
indwellers  of  the  region  would  readily  give  up  in- 
herited notions  and  practices  in  favour  of  new- 
fangled theories  concerning  the  education  of  their 
girls.  And  Isaac  very  wisely  kept  argument  and 
theory  in  abeyance  as  a  rule,  and  simply  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  might  be,  to  shape  his  methods 
towards  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right  ends  to 
be  aimed  at. 

By  Rev.  John  Dewak,  B.  D.  ,  Kilmartin. 

NOW  that  the  tourist  is  conveyed  in  a  few  hours 
by  rail  to  the  base  of  Ben  Cruachan,  and  a 
steamboat  plies  on  the  legendary  waters  of  Loch 
Awe,  we  need  to  look  to  the  past  for  the  meaning 
of  the  old  saying,  "  Far's  the  cry  to  Loch  Awe  and 
help  from  the  race  of  O'Duine."  It  is  not  long 
since  the  smuggler  pursued  his  vocation  undisturbed 
around  Loch  Maree ;  its  solitudes  are  now  haunted 
by  tourists,  artists,  anglers,  and  sportsmen,  and  the 
romantic  phases  of  Highland  existence  are  fast  pass- 
ing away.  What  a  wonderful  transformation  the 
steam-whistle,  telegraph,  and  school-inspector  sug- 
gest as  to  the  future  of  the  Highlands  ! 

It  was  in  1824  that  two  of  the  greatest  bene- 
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factors  of  the  Highlander  undertook  the  Promotion 
of  Education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  These 
men,  who  may  tnily  be  styled  the  Highlander's 
friends,  were  Dr.  George  Husband  Bau'd,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Eilinburgh,  and  Dr.  Norman 
BI'Leod,  Minister  of  St.  Columba's,  Glasgow.  They 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  General  Assembly 
the  fact  that  there  were  upwards  of  10,000  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  were  destitute  of 
education,  and  of  all  means  of  acquiring  it,  and  that 
there  were  Highland  parishes  where  the  Bible  was 
a  sealed  book  to  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants, 
from  inability  to  read  it.  The  Church  took  up 
the  matter,  and,  aided  by  the  benevolent  zeal  of 
Principal  Bau-d  and  Dr.  M'Leod,  in  the  course  of 
thi-ee  years  fifty  schools  were  planted  in  different 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  placing  the  means  of  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  between  3000  and  4000 
children.  How  it  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  these 
good  men,  whose  life-long  devotion  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  interests  of  the  Highlanders  is  so 
well  known,  to  find  to-day,  in  the  remotest  glen 
of  our  Highlands,  the  schoolmaster  at  work,  and 
every  bare-legged  child  of  school  age  well  drilled  in 
the  three  R's.  But  will  the  present  generation  of 
Highlanders  prove  as  God-fearing  as  their  fore- 
fathers ?  That  is  a  question  that  would  have  exer- 
cised the  minds  of  the  good  Principal  and  the  good 
Doctor,  had  they  lived  to-day. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  have  their  doubts  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  Highland  piety.  The  Clans- 
man may  drop  anchor  on  om-  Highland  coasts,  and 
in  the  pleasant  autumn  months  a  living  mass  may 
be  seen  on  the  shore,  dispersing  in  boatfuls  in  all 
directions.  They  are  returning  home  from  the 
week-day  service,  prior  to  the  Communion.  Should 
the  traveller  land  there,  he  wiU  find  them  aU  back 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  the  whole  district  seems 
to  pour  forth  its  inhabitants.  In  the  graphic  words 
of  the  author  of  the  Hebridean  Communion  :^ 

"  Along  the  ridgy  winding  road 
Go  peasant  bands  to  worship  God  : 
The  aged  grandsire  and  his  wife, 
Both  verging  on  the  night  of  life, 
The  croftsman  clad  in  homely  style 
As  would  a  painter's  eye  begjiile ; 
Blue  bonnets,  brogues,  and  russet  brown, 
Their  joes  in  cotton  prints  of  town, 
And  old  dames  of  the  crottil^  gown, 
With  here  and  there  a  mutch*  or  hood, 
Free  locks,  shawls,  plaids  of  texture  rude. 
Stout  bata-chroms*  of  hazel  wood 
And  collie  dogs  of  sober  mood." 

They  are  wending  their  way  to  some  haUowed 
"  trys ting-place,"  where  they  congregate  in  thou- 
sands, to  celebrate  the  Communion  in  the  open 
air.  They  seat  themselves  on  the  grassy  slopes ;  a 
tent  is  already  erected  there  and  tables  are  spread. 
Anon,  the  tent  is  occupied  by  two  or  three  ministers, 

'  Alex.  T.  Seton. 

-  Crottil,  the  native  Highland  dye. 

*  Mutch,  a  white  starched  linen  cap. 

*  Bata-chrom,  a  Highland  crook  staff. 


who  are  to  ofiBciate  :  a  psalm  is  sung  to  a  sad  wail- 
ing tune,  with  no  accompaniment  but  the  roar  of 
the  sea  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  the  simple 
Presbyterian  Communion  service  goes  on.  All  this 
a  stranger  may  contemplate  with  awe  and  wonder, 
unable  to  understand  either  the  language  or  the 
feelings  of  that  solemn  assembly.  No  one  can 
help  admiring  the  earnestness  of  these  simple- 
minded  people,  who  gather  from  far  and  near,  and 
sit  patiently  there,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
careless  alike  of  the  biting  wind  and  drenching 
shower.  For  the  Celt  is  sincere  and  earnest  in  his 
religion  ;  be  he  Baptist  in  Cornwall,  Methodist  in 
Wales,  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland,  Free  Kirkman 
or  Auld  Kirkman  in  Scotland. 

It  is  true,  the  stranger  may  remark  the  paucity 
of  the  communicants,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Holy  Ordinance  is  approached  with  a  feel- 
ing of  dread,  which  some  people  might  be  tempted 
to  call  superstition,  in  many  parts  of  our  Highlands. 
But  I  question  whether  this  feeling  has  been  always 
characteristic  of  the  Highlander,  or  whether  that  is 
a  fair  interpretation  of  his  feelings  towards  the 
ordinance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
wide  districts  of  the  Highlands  in  which  these 
views  of  the  Holy  Commimion  do  not  exist,  in 
which  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  never  have 
prevailed  to  any  considerable  extent.  Turning 
over  the  records  of  my  own  parish,  in  the  centre 
of  Argyleshire,  I  find  that  the  Communion  was 
dispensed  here  in  July  1705,  and  although  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  number  of  communicants, 
the  following  extract  will  speak  for  itself.  "  The 
Session  finds  the  bUl  of  the  charges  of  the  Com- 
munion elements  —  there  being  six  gallons  of 
claret  wine  and  six  pecks  of  flour  meal,  with 
the  baking  of  it,  and  the  baker's  fee,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  elements  hither — extendeth 
to  sixty-four  pounds  seventeen  shillings  Scots."  I 
estimate  the  population  of  the  parish  at  the  time  at 
2000,  and  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  roll 
of  communicants,  including,  no  doubt,  many  from 
neighbouring  parishes.  I  have  the  good  fortime 
also  to  possess  a  particular  account  of  a  Commimion 
dispensed  in  a  Highland  parish,  in  the  centre  of 
Perthshire,  on  June  19,  1791.  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  parish  minister ;  the  numbers  who 
sat  at  each  table  are  given,  and  I  find  that  the 
number  of  tables  was  twenty-nine,  and  the  number 
of  commimicants  was  2361 ;  four  ministers  officiated, 
and  the  services  were  all  in  Gaelic. 

In  estimating  the  piety  of  the  Highlands, 
we  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  remember  that  it  is 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  they  have 
had  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  vernacular — the 
language  in  which  they  can  best  understand  God's 
Word,  the  language  that  is  the  key  to  their  hearts, 
associated  as  it  is  with  aU  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother's  love  and  a  father's  prayers  ;  and  how  much 
God's  Word  has  accomplished  already  in  moulding 
their  piety  those  who  know  the  language  well  know. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Highland  piety  is 
without  its  blemishes,  any  more  than  the  Celtic 
temperament,  which  may  justly  be  blamed  for 
want  of  balance,  measure,  and  patience.  "  Even 
in  the  world  of  spiritual  creation, "  says  Dr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  "  the  Celt  has  never,  in  spite  of 
his  admirable  gifts  of  quick  perception  and  warm 
emotion,  succeeded  perfectly,  because  he  never  has 
had  steadiness,  patience,  sanity  enough  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  under  which  alone  can  expres- 
sion be  perfectly  given  to  the  finest  perfections 
and  emotions  ....  and  yet  if  one  sets  about  con- 
stituting an  ideal  genius,  what  a  great  deal  of  the 
Celt  does  one  find  one's  self  drawn  to  put  into  it." 
And  it  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  mention  many 
Celtic  names,  in  the  past  and  the  present  history 
of  the  race,  who  have  approached  within  a  measur- 
able distance  of  the  ideal  Christian.  The  very 
surroundings  and  history  of  the  Highlanders  in  the 
past,  if  not  at  the  present  moment,  have  given  a 
coloiuring  to  their  piety.  The  awe-inspiring  moun- 
tains, the  ghastly  precipices,  the  devastated  glens, 
the  moumfid  dashing  waves,  and  the  memories  of 
conquests,  feuds,  clearances,  oppressions,  still  sur- 
viving in  plaintive  laments  and  woeful  songs,  and 
in  wild  melancholy  pibrochs,  have  had  their  effects 
on  the  temperament  and  religion  of  the  High- 
landers, and  well  might  the  wraith  of  Ossian  be- 
moan, in  vision,  to  Professor  Blackie  the  oppressions 
of  his  race — 

' '  Oft  have  I  wept  'mid  the  mist  of  the  mountains, 
When  I  looked  on  the  desolate  glens  of  the  Gael, 
With  no  sound  to  the  ear  but  the  low  trickling  fountains, 
And  the  low-creeping  breeze,  as  it  sighed  through  the  vale, 
And  the  moan  of  the  tide,  as  it  sobbed  with  its  waters 
Kound  the  far-stretching  base  of  the  sheer-sided  Ben  ; 
But  I  heard  not  the  voice  of  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
With  the  song  of  their  sires  that  should  gladden  the  Glen, 
And  I  heard  not  the  cry  of  the  stout-breasted  warriors. 
Nor  the  chant  of  the  bard,  with  the  soul-thrilling  tale, — 
For  a  stranger  had  burst  through  the   strong  granite 

barriers, 
And  the  Saxon  was  lord  in  the  land  of  the  Gael." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sufferings  of  a  brave  and 
generous  people  are  now  ended,  and  that  the  splen- 
did vitality,  so  long  spent  in  wild  and  warhke 
adventures,  may  now  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
Religion  and  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  a  happy  omen  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  not  ceased  to  exert  herself  amongst  the  High- 
landers— that  "Life  and  Work"  has  its  Gaelic 
supplement ;  that  deputies  are  yearly  sent  to  preach 
to  the  Highlanders  at  our  several  fishing  stations, 
and  also  in  their  own  parish  churches  on  the 
invitation  of  the  parish  ministers;  that  there  is 
a  Committee  of  our  Church,  devoting  its  atten- 
tion to  the  Highlands;  that  the  ladies  of  our 
Church  have  already  placed  within  the  reach  of 
no  less  than  forty  promising  young  Highlanders 
the  means  of  prosecuting  secondary  education  at 
superior  public  schools,  with  a  view  to  studying  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  (an  object  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  deserving  of  the  best  support  of 


every  friend  of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland) ;  and  that  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  perseveres  in  its  unwearied 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  High- 
landers, and  has  already  taken  steps  to  place  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Scriptures  in  their 
hands.  All  this  betokens  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Church  in  behalf  of  the  Highlands  still  survives. 
We  have  been  doing  quiet  and  unobtrusive  work  in 
the  Highlands  since  1824,  and  for  that  work  the 
door  is  stiU  open.  Though  the  majority  of  High- 
landers in  the  north  and  north-west  belong  to  a  sister 
communion,  they  will  not  shut  the  door  against  the 
Church  that  has  exerted  itself  so  much  in  the  past 
on  their  behalf.  In  the  counties  of  Argyle  and 
Perth,  and  in  part  of  Inverness,  the  bullc  of  the 
people  stiU  adhere  to  the  parish  church.  There  is 
every  encouragement  for  the  friends  of  the  High- 
landers to  strain  every  nerve  to  maintain  pure  reli- 
gion and  undefiled  amongst  that  Bible -loving  com- 
munity, and  to  counteract  influences  which  mUitate 
against  its  continuance  amongst  them. 

STfje  Bortier  ((Hltiers'  Union, 

THE  Border  Elders'  Union  consists  of  all  Elders 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  Kelso,  Jedbiu-gh,  Earl- 
ston,  and  Selkirk.  Its  objects  are  :  (1)  to  promote 
Christian  fellowship  among  the  Elders  ;  (2)  to 
stimulate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
ofiice  ;  (3)  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  interesting  the  people  in  Chris- 
tian work,  and  particularly  in  the  Schemes  of  the 
Church ;  (4)  to  discuss  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  of  Scotland  generally,  and 
more  especially  matters  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
the  Church  in  the  district,  but  avoiding  political 
and  controversial  questions.  The  annual  sub- 
scription from  each  Elder  is  Is.  Two  meetings 
are  held  each  year — one  at  St.  Boswell's,  and  one 
in  some  other  town,  visiting  each  Presbytery  in 
succession.  At  these  meetings  a  "  Paper  "  is  read, 
and  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

As  furnishing  examples  of  the  subjects  which  it 
is  found  advantageous  to  discuss,  we  place  before 
our  readers  some  extracts  from  a  valuable  paper  on 
Chiu-ch  Agencies  and  Organisation,  by  Mr.  Dodds, 
schoolmaster,  Bowden  : — 

The  Bible  Class. 

"  When  children  arrive  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen, 
by  some  unfortunate  prejudice,  or  inveterate  traditional 
custom,  they  think  their  education  is  finished  in  the 
Sunday  School,  as  well  as  in  the  day-school.  At  the 
very  time  when  they  require  most  attention  they  receive 
the  least,  and  are  cast  i-udderless  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
life.  To  rescue  them  from  frivolity,  they  should  be 
drafted  into  Bible  Classes,  and  there  trained  for  becom- 
ing Members  of  the  Church.  Parents  could  do  much  to 
aid  the  minister  and  elders  by  holding  before  their 
children  the  idea  that  to  attend  such  classes  and  to  pre- 
pare there  for  after  life,  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  teaching  and  learning  should  be 
thorough,  and  tested  by  examinations.    The  institution 
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by  the  Free  Church  of  a  Committee  on  the  '  Welfare  of 
the  Youth  of  the  Church,'  is  worthy  of  consideration  ; 
and  1  trust  that  the  new  Association  in  our  own  Church, 
'  Tlie  Young  Men's  Guild,'  will  be  the  means  of  doing 
mufh  good  to  the  youth  of  Scotland,  especially  in 
country  districts." 

"Work  for  Church  Members. 

' '  Our  object  must  be  to  endeavour  to  make  every 
member  of  the  Church  feel  that  he  is  a  liviiu/  member 
tliereof ;  that  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  a  fruit-bearing 
branch  in  the  True  Vine,  and  that  it  is  not  the  part  of 
a  real  member  to  attend  Church,  and  then  go  home, 
lea\ing  all  work  and  interest  in  work  to  others.  In- 
formation as  to  the  work  of  the  Church  should  be  sup- 
lilied  to  all  its  members.  No  Session  which  neglects 
the  circulation  of  the  '  ^Missionary  Record '  and  '  Life  and 
"Work'  docs  its  dutj',  and  no  member  should  be  allowed 
to  plead  ignorance  of  the  Church's  work.  With  regard 
to  '  Life  and  Work,'  1  am  of  opinion  that  a  local  supple- 
ment for  one  parish,  or,  perhaps,  better,  for  several  in 
the  same  locality,  would  add  much  to  its  usefulness  and 
poinilarity.  A  large  congregation  may  have  enough  local 
matter  each  mouth  for  its  members,  but  a  local  supple- 
ment would  be  very  difficult  to  support  in  a  small  country 
parish.  This  could  be  easily  obviated  by  several  parishes 
combining  to  have  a  supplement  for  themselves,  and  to 
have  literary  contributions  from  each  parish  from  time 
to  time. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Schemes  of  the  Church,  the  time 
is  gone  by  when  we  can  in  any  resjiect  think  it  right 
that  a  collection  at  the  Church-door  is  the  best  method. 
Tiie  Church  should  revert  to  the  order  of  deacons,  and 
utilise  them  for  superintending  the  circulation  of  the 
■|ieriodicals  and  the  collection  of  money  for  the  Schemes. 
Under  them  there  should  be  collectors,  but  there  should 
be  a  deacon  to  superintend  a  district,  which  should  be 
of  moderate  size.  This  would  attach  young  men  more 
firmly  to  the  Church  by  showing  them  that  there  was 
both  life  and  work  within  her  borders.  At  present  there 
is  too  little  done  to  bring  forward  laymen  of  intelligence 
to  take  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  Church." 

Among  other  opinions  advanced  for  consideration 
are  these : — That  in  the  Sunday  school  the  purpose 
of  Missions  should  be  explained,  and  the  missionary 
box  should  always  be  at  hand  for  the  willing  offer- 
ings of  the  children;  that  in  many  places  the 
young  communicants  are  passed  in  a  very  loose 
manner  indeed;  that  means  might  be  more  genpv- 
ally  adopted  to  raise  up  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry.    On  this  last  subject  the  author  says  : — 

"  We  all  know  how  much  individual  ministers — and  I 
am  glad  to  add  schoolmasters — have  done  to  direct  the 
thoughts  of  youths  to  the  ministry.  Much  more  might 
be  done  by  a  kindly  aid  to  those  who  need  it,  and  by  a 
kindly  word  of  encouragement  to  those  who  do  not  need 
the  aid,  but  only  the  encouragement.  At  one  time — 
shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1688—1  observe  from 
the  minutes  of  our  Kirk-Session,  that  a  student  had  been 
voted  the  Lowland  bursary  by  the  Presbytery.  Without 
going  into  details,  this  shows  that  the  Presbytery  of 
Selkirk,  in  those  days,  gave  aid  to  young  men  studying 
for  the  Church.     Why  should  it  not  do  so  again  ?" 

Local  Supplements  to  "Life  and  Work." — It  has 
been  arranged  that  in  1882  there  will  be  given,  Free  of 
Charge,  to  any  Parish  or  Congregation,  or  union  of 
Parishes,  where  100  Copies  or  more  are  taken  monthly, 
a  Half-Page  Supplement  every  Quarter,  or  a  Full-Page 
Supplement  in  the  Half- Year,  or  Two  Pages  once  during 
tlie  Year.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  increase  the  use  of 
Supplements  in  Parishes  and  Congregations. 


^  Ncto  ©Itr  STrabe  for  Halites, 

P)Y  Sarah  Tytler. 

rpWO  or  three  generations  ago,  a  pleasant  living 
-*-  pictm-e  was  to  be  seen,  in  a  quiet  little  Scotch 
country  town,  which  was  yet  neither  so  quiet  nor 
so  monotonous  then  as  it  is  now.  For  the  two 
great  forces  which  rule  the  world  of  nature  had 
not  reached  social  life.  Youth  and  energy  did  not, 
as  a  rule,  gravitate  to  the  distant  capital.  AH  the 
agreeable  stir  and  variety  of  strangers  coming  and 
going  did  not  fly  past  the  little  town  with  the  speed 
of  steam. 

The  pictiu-c,  which  has  been  painted  by  an  old 
eyewitness  for  the  writer,  was  the  workroom  of  the 
town's  chief  dressmaker.  That  dressmaker  was  no 
simple,  ignorant  gM,  promoted  because  of  her  dex- 
terity with  her  sewing-machine,  her  natural  skill 
in  fitting  on  a  gown,  and  the  accident  of  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  dressmaker  whose  conspicuous  fashions 
and  expensive  bUls  have  won  her  renown  with  vain 
and  weak  women.  Such  a  head  of  an  establish- 
ment, though  she  may  be  weU-intentioned,  indus- 
trious, and  honest,  is  likely,  unless  she  is  endowed 
with  great  mother  wit,  to  remain  narrow,  preju- 
diced, full  of  extravagant  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
dress.  She  is,  at  the  same  time,  incapable  of  under- 
standing its  propriety,  and  liable,  with  aU  her  efforts 
after  what  is  becoming  and  high-class,  to  sin  heavily 
against  the  best  taste,  the  first  principles  of  selec- 
tion and  adaptation,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  against 
the  morality  of  dress  in  its  relation  to  conscience 
and  character. 

This  tendency  to  error  in  important  particulars 
does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  the  dressmaker's 
inferior  rank.  There  are  nature's  ladies  and  gentle- 
men everyTvhere,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  vulgar 
arrogance  to  imply  that  a  peasant's  or  a  mechanic's 
daughter  could  not  do  her  duty  as  well  and  faith- 
fully as  the  daughter  of  any  gentleman  in  the  land. 
But  if  there  is  benefit  in  a  liberal  education  and  an 
enlarged  experience,  the  gentleman's  daughter  ought 
to  have  a  more  candid,  as  weU  as  a  more  cultivated 
mind,  to  be  freer  from  prejudice,  more  open  to  just 
and  generous  impressions,  and  less  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  one  prevailing  influence.  She  should,  in 
short,  be  a  more  reasonable,  considerate  creature. 

This  was  just  what  the  di-essmaker  of  the  old 
school,  the  dressmaker  of  the  little  country  tovm 
alluded  to,  a  hundi-ed  years  ago,  proved  herself 

She  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  sister  of  the 
parish  minister,  the  daughter  of  another  parish  min- 
ister. She  was  a  lady  born  and  bred,  an  old  High- 
land lady  with  gentle  blood  in  her  veins,  and  a 
considerable  infusion  of  Highland  spirit  in  her 
nature.  But  it  was  so  far  the  right  sort  of  spirit. 
It  measured  the  claims  of  every  hiunan  being  as 
well  as  of  herself,  and  gave  each  and  aU  their  due. 
It  was  secure  in  its  own  rights,  and  did  not  dream 
of  misconceptions  and  fear  unwarrantable  ap- 
proaches. 
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Miss  Bell  Chmie  of  Kingscross  was  one  of  the 
simplest  as  -well  as  one  of  the  most  dignified  of 
women.  She  had  a  true,  imaftected,  unassailable 
dignity.  She  was  the  social  equal  of  every  lady  in 
the  town,  but  she  never  asserted  the  equality  which 
nobody  doubted.  She  was  well  qualified  to  give 
good  advice,  and  she  did  not  f;iil  to  bestow  it  on 
her  customers,  especially  on  those  of  them  who 
were  yoimg  and  thoughtless,  and  stood  most  in 
need  of  advice.  This  was  not  inevitably  confined 
to  the  material,  colour,  shape,  and  harmony  in- 
volved in  an  order ;  it  extended  to  the  judiciousness 


of  the  choice  and  the  desirability  of  the  piu-chase. 
The  dressmaker,  like  the  true  woman  she  was, 
would  have  scorned  to  take  advantage  of  her 
customers,  who  were  also  her  intimate  friends. 
She  was  not  in  business  for  the  mere  piupose  of 
getting  as  much  money  as  she  could  within  the 
shortest  period  of  time,  or  even  of  airing  her  artistic 
fancies  and  gratifying  her  gropings  after  the  beau- 
tiful. She  was  there,  no  doubt,  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood,  but  she  was  there  also  to  conduct  an 
honourable  calling  on  honourable  and  Christian 
principles. 


painful  incident  occurred. — Page  26. 


Miss  Bell  Clunie  could  and  did  say  to  the  girls 
whom  she  had  dandled  on  her  knee,  whose  mothers 
had  been  her  play-fellows  and  were  still  her  fast 
friends,  the  constant  companions  of  her  leisure — 
"  ily  dears,  you  must  not  have  these  silk  spensers  ; 
I  do  not  believe  your  good  father  could  afford  them 
•without  scrimping  himself  in  the  few  little  indul- 
gences he  allows  himself,  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  him  to  do.  If  you  like,  I  can 
make  nice  cloth  spensers  for  you,  the  same  as  those 
I  have  made  for  my  nieces  Jenny  and  Melville, 
which  look  nearly  every  bit  as  well  as  the  others ; 
or  you  may  think  of  some  other  pretty  thing  which 
would  not  cost  so  much  as  the  sUk  'Josephs.'" 


And  the  girls,  who  all  knew  Miss  Bell,  and,  ex- 
cept in  certain  sorry  instances,  looked  up  to  her, 
more  or  less,  since  they  had  been  her  piqiils — for 
every  middle  and  some  higher  class  girls  learnt 
dressmaking  in  those  days — generally  gave  in  with 
a  good  grace,  if  with  half-reluctant  smiles  and  sighs 
and  backward  looks  at  the  coveted  silk  "Josephs." 
The  would-be  wearers  entertained  a  comfortable 
assurance  that  they  would  not  fare  the  worse  for 
their  sulimission  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  their 
senior ;  Miss  Bell  Clunie  would  take  care  that  her 
young  allies  had  some  particularly  neat  and  posi- 
tively charming  piece  of  dress,  as  a  reward  for  their 
good  sense  and  feeling. 
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To  a  troubled  young  matron,  struggling  laudably 
that  she  and  her  children  might  look  their  best, 
for  her  husband's  credit  and  pleasure  no  less  than 
for  her  own,  while  she  still  kept  carefully  within 
the  limits  of  her  small  income,  IMiss  Bell  aSbrded 
even  more  valuable  counsel  and  aid.  She  would 
iuduet  her  perplexed  friend  into  the  secrets  of  the 
trade  as  to  what  would  wear  longest  and  "  tm-n  " 
best.  The  speaker  with  authority  would  lend  the 
earnest,  wistfid  listener  "shapes"  by  which  she 
herself  could  construct  gowns,  pelisses,  hats,  and 
tm-baus.  Nay,  the  kind  spinster  would  invite  the 
happy  matron  to  cosy  teas  and  suppers,  to  which 
the  servant  lass  of  the  guest  would  accompany  her 
mistress,  in  order  to  carry  an  overflowing  work- 
basket  ;  and  the  hostess  would  cut  out,  pin  together, 
b;iste  and  "  passament,"  till  nothing  was  left  for  the 
amateiu-  workwoman  to  bungle.  Miss  Bell  Clunie 
had  leisure  for  such  neighbourly  visiting  as  well  as 
for  all  the  best  parties  in  the  town,  at  which  she 
could  sit  as  a  spectator  and  critic,  passing  deli- 
berate, matm-e  judgment  on  the  effect  of  her  gowns, 
negligees,  and  turbans,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
futiu-e  products  of  her  workroom. 

That  workroom  was  a  school  for  manners  as  well 
as  for  di-essmaking.  The  rosy-cheeked  daughters 
of  the  richer  farmers,  and  the  hardly  less  rosy- 
cheeked  daughters  of  all  the  half-pay  officers,  sur- 
geons, bankers,  clergymen,  and  smaller  lairds  in 
the  neighbourhood,  flocked  to  learn  to  make  their 
ovra  gowns  imder  Miss  Bell's  competent  instruc- 
tion ;  and  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  the 
gii-ls  should  also  acquire  the  best  of  pretty  be- 
haviour under  her  charge. 

Miss  Bell  had  not  to  fly  every  quarter  to  London 
— France  was  out  of  the  question  then — for  either 
fashions  or  manners.  She  had  made  one  adven- 
turous mail-coach  journey  to  London,  when  she 
was  finishing  her  education  as  a  di-essmaker,  and 
that  was  held  quite  enough.  An  occasional  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  the  plates  in  the  monthly  niunbers 
of  the  "  Lady's  Magazine,"  together  with  her  own 
inventive  genius,  were  amply  sufficient  for  the 
fashions  ;  and  such  a  code  of  good-breeding  as  Miss 
Bell  stood  by,  does  not  require  alteration,  it  ripens 
surely  with  the  sweet  and  virtuous  soul  of  which 
it  forms  part. 

There  were  few  workwomen  of  a  lower  grade 
with  Miss  BeU.  The  cottagers  and  small  trades- 
men's daughters  almost  all  took  domestic  service  as 
their  honourable  vocation,  one  or  two  only  prac- 
tised dressmaking  on  their  own  account,  to  a  much 
smaller  extent,  and  on  a  minor  scale,  going  out 
from  house  to  house  as  needlewomen,  or  each 
working  independently  in  her  single  room  for  her 
fellows.  Miss  BeU  Clunie's  paid  regular  work- 
women were  largely  drawn  from  those  among  her 
former  pupils  whose  fathers  had  been  unfortunate 
in  possessing  extraordinarily  "big  families,"  or 
back -going  professions  and  businesses,  or  from 
girls  who   had   been  left  orphans,   or  who  were 


aspiring  and  desirous  not  merely  of  earning  their 
own  li'.'ag,  but  of  seciuing  a  possible  competence 
for  themselves  and  the  old  or  young  among  their 
kindred.  Girls  of  an  inferior  rank  and  education 
were  exceptional,  and  were  uniformly  distinguished 
either  by  remarkable  ability  in  the  dressmaking 
line,  which  had  asserted  itself  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  or  by  some  personal  infirmity,  such  as 
deafness  or  lameness,  which  would  have  rendered 
it  hard  for  the  sufferers  to  act  as  servants.  These 
isolated  specimens  from  another  sphere  were,  by 
one  of  Miss  Bell's  strictest  decrees,  treated  with 
marked  respect — usually  a  fitting  tribute  to  misfor- 
time.  Next  to  the  head  of  the  house  herself,  these 
wandering  stars  received  the  greatest  deference  and 
consideration.  It  was  a  small  matter  that  they 
were  punctiliously  called  Miss  Peggy  or  Miss 
Kirsty,  or  whatever  the  Christian  name  might  be  3 
it  was  of  far  more  consequence  that  they  were  the 
most  privileged,  the  least  soured  of  strangers  and 
interlopers. 

The  minister,  the  genial  great  man  of  the  town, 
never  dreamt  of  anything  so  low  as  being  ashamed 
of  his  sister  and  her  trade.  Ashamed  !  Dr.  Clunie 
had  a  most  genuine  respect  and  regard  for  his  ex- 
cellent sister  Bell,  with  her  helpfidness  to  herself 
and  her  neighbours.  He  looked  forward  cheerfully 
to  his  mmiarried  daughters  succeeding  their  aunt 
in  her  good  business.  It  kept  his  mind  easy  about 
their  future  fate  in  this  world,  and  helped  him  to 
be  more  liberal  in  his  household  ways  and  Ms  deal- 
ings with  the  poor,  than  he  could  otherwise  have 
been,  when  his  moderate  income  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  reverend  doctor  used  to  look  in  at 
Miss  BeU's  workroom  nearly  every  day.  Not  only 
were  the  workers  his  parishioners,  they  included 
his  daughters  as  well  as  his  sister,  and  members  of 
the  families  of  his  chief  cronies  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  He  used  to  bring  the  news  of  the 
day  to  them,  especially  the  last  exciting  tidings  of 
the  last  battle  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  would 
read  aloud  the  information  in  his  paper  till  his 
spectacles  grew  dim  and  his  voice  faltered,  while  J 
the  girls'  bright  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  their  ^ 
pastor  and  teacher,  and  the  needles  remained 
arrested  in  the  seams,  unrebuked  by  Miss  BeU, 
who  was  an  ardent  patriot,  not  even  censured  by 
Miss  Peggy,  who,  being  "but  an  iU- informed 
woman,"  was  naturaUy  less  taken  up  with  pubUc 
affairs. 

Once  a  painful  incident  occurred.  Dr.  Clunie 
was  interrupted  by  a  piercing  shriek  and  a  girls 
faUing  forward,  as  if  she  had  been  shot,  into  Miss 
BeU's  arms.  The  doctor  had  just  read  a  list  of 
the  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Barossa.  FuU  of 
sympathy  as  he  was,  he  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  one  name  at  which  he  had  paused, 
crying  out  in  consternation,  "  Eh !  su-s,  young 
BaUoch  among  the  lave,"  was  not  only  that  of  a 
brave  young  lieutenant  connected  with  the  town, 
but  that  it  belonged  also  to  the  true  lover  and  pro- 
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mised  husband  of  "bonnie  Jean  Hunter,"  sitting 
there  opposite  to  him  vnth.  her  fine  colour  flicker- 
ing and  wavering  like  the  Northern  Lights  in  a 
winter  sky,  while  she  drank  in  every  word  he  said. 

"Dinna  say  that  name.  Doctor,"  gasped  poor 
Jean,  as  she  sank  into  insensibility. 

Miss  Bell,  who  was  not  at  all  weak,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  tolerably  hard  rind  over  the  sound 
core  of  her  heart,  was  not  famous  for  her  patience 
with  the  swoons,  and  "  ectsties  "  (hysterics)  of  her 
day.  She  was  also,  to  tell  the  truth,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  other  worthy  spinsters,  not  over- 
indulgent  to  love  affairs,  until  they  had  become 
the  faits  accomplis  of  honourable  marriages.  Miss 
Bell  cherished  an  extreme  dislike  to  gadding  in 
gii'ls,  and  when  she  was  assailed  by  bold  or  pri- 
vileged assailants,  on  the  subject  of  her  celibacy,  if 
she  did  not  assert  seriously,  that  her  man — the 
man  appointed  for  her  by  Providence — had  been 
killed  in  the  wars,  would  declare  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  that  she  had  never  "had  the  time  or 
the  impudence  to  go  out  and  seek  a  man." 
To  be  concluded. 

Raul's  Gospel  to  ti^e  0alatians/ 

By  C.  Stopes. 
T  SOUGHT  the  desolate  hills;  the  night  had 
-*-  fallen,  but  the  stars  were  bright.  Suddenly 
my  ear  caught  faint  sounds  of  music.  Not  from 
above,  but  from  beneath,  floated  the  sound.  A 
strange  thrill  ran  through  me,  of  wonder,  curiosity, 
interest.  I  advanced,  stiunbling  in  the  dark  night 
over  crags  and  shrubs.  My  quick  ear  guided  me 
till  I  stood  in  face  of  a  great  precipice.  I  searched 
its  base  in  vain  for  nook  or  cranny,  till,  clambering 
up  its  farther  side,  I  brushed  away  a  shrub,  and  dis- 
covered an  aperture  not  much  more  than  a  cubit 
high.  I  crawled  into  the  dark,  and  reached  at 
length  a  large  cave,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
some  meagre  torches  flared  around  a  man  who 
held  a  roll  in  his  hands.  There  were  about  seventy 
people  visible,  who  seemed  chiefly  our  lowest  ranks; 
the  hymn  was  over,  and  they  were  silently  praying. 
Then  there  was  a  stir ;  the  torches  were  shaken, 
and  the  man  who  held  the  roll  said,  "  This  letter 
from  Paul,  our  father  in  the  faith,  hath  been  read 
in  all  the  other  churches  of  Galatia,  and  I  have 
been  appointed  to  read  it  also  unto  you."  It  was 
read  over  reverently,  only  an  occasional  sob  breaking 

^  This  paper  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  How  much 
of  Christianity  would  be  known  by  those  who  had 
only  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to  teach  them  ? 
The  question  was  asked  in  reference  to  what  has  been 
called  the  Tiibingen  school  of  critics,  whose  position  was 
that  the  only  genuine  letters  of  St.  Paul  are  those  to 
Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians.  The  object  is  to 
show  that  even  were  there  only  this  one  Galatian  Epistle 
in  our  hands,  we  should  have  (in  outline,  at  least,  or 
in  allusion)  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  paper  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  written  (of  course  in  the  first  century)  by  one  who 
had  heard  the  Galatian  Epistle,  and  knew  no  more  of  the 
gospel  than  it  tells. 


the  stillness.  Then  came  eager  requests  to  repeat 
certain  passages,  to  explain  certain  difficulties,  to 
connect  the  written  with  the  spoken  words  of  their 
teacher,  that  seemed  embalmed  in  every  heart. 
When  all  seemed  satisfied,  it  was  read  slowly  once 
more  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  had  been  written  by  Paul  to  people  who  had 
erred  from  the  fixith.  Jewish  narrowness  and  ex- 
clusion are  gone,  and  Paul  has  come  forth  to  bear 
the  good  tidings  to  those  whom  hitherto  his  nation 
had  avoided  and  despised.  God  gave  the  Jews  a  law 
from  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  made  a  covenant  with 
them,  that  "  the  man  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in 
them,"  saying,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law,  to  do  them."  But  so  hard  and  strict  is  the 
law,  so  just  and  all-seeing  is  God,  so  weak  and 
carnal  are  the  observers,  that  it  is  evident  that  in 
all  points  it  cannot  be  kept,  so  that  "  by  the  works 
of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  The  law 
unfulfilled,  death  is  the  forfeit;  and,  did  it  stop 
there,  we  should  just  be  where  we  were.  But 
it  does  not  stop.  God  willed  that  we  might  be 
delivered  from  all  this ;  and  having  made  a  promise 
unto  Abraham,  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  race. 
He  fulfilled  this  promise  even  in  our  own  times. 
"  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent 
forth  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,  to  redeem  those  that  were  under  the  law." 
A  God  incarnate  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  "gave 
Himself  for  our  sins,  that  He  might  deliver  us  from 
this  present  evil  world,"  and  this  in  two  ways — 
He  kept  the  law  we  could  not  keep,  and  His 
life  was  thus  given  for  us  to  God ;  the  death  that 
was  our  penalty  He  bore  for  us.  God  accepted 
His  life  and  His  death ;  and  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  and  gives  life  to  Him  and  to  as  many  as 
are  in  Him.  We  become  one  with  Him  through 
faith  in  His  finished  work.  It  is  somewhat  hard 
to  understand  how  this  anointed  Saviour  can  be 
God  and  man,  and  live  upon  this  earth,  and  die, 
and  rise  again,  and  thus  be  made  our  justification 
and  resurrection.  But  if  we  ask  Him,  He  will 
reveal  it  unto  us  by  His  Spirit. 

This  Jesus  Christ  had  sent  forth  His  disciples  as 
teachers  and  apostles,  and  they  had  taught  many 
to  believe  in  Him.  Meanwhile  Paul  "  profited  in 
the  Jews'  religion  above  his  equals,  being  more 
exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers." 
And  as  these  traditions  seemed  to  contradict  the 
belief  in  Christ,  "  he  persecuted  beyond  measure 
the  Church  of  God,  and  wasted  it."  But  God 
of  His  own  free  wUl  had  chosen  him  from  his 
birth,  and  now  called  him  to  his  mission.  "  He 
revealed  His  Son  in  him,  and  he  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,"  but  the  whole  truth  was 
taught  him  in  a  direct  revelation  from  his  risen 
Saviom-;  and  he  also  was  made  an  apostle,  like  those 
who  had  been  called  before  him.  For  three  years 
he  secluded  himself  to  meditate  upon  these  great 
thoughts ;  then  he  went  up  to  see  Peter,  another 
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apostle,  and  James,  called  the  Lord's  brother.  After 
that  visit  and  profitable  communion  he  travelled 
and  preached  to  the  nations  that  knew  not  God. 
Long  afterwards  he  was  led  by  inspiration  to  go  up 
agiiin  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  other  Jewish  teachers 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  foreign  converts 
coiUd  be  qiute  safe  without  them.  However,  they 
seemed  to  have  settled  together  the  forms  necessary 
to  be  observed,  and  those  that  might  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual conscience.  They  gave  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  acknowledging  his  call,  and  his  right  to 
disjiense  with  Jewish  forms  in  teaching  the  other 
nations.  Yet  when  he  went  to  Antioch,  he  found 
Peter,  one  of  themselves,  dissimulating  for  fear  of 
the  Jews,  and  Paul  "  withstood  him  to  the  face, 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed." 

He  enters  into  this  explanation  the  more  fully, 
because  not  long  after  he  had  come  into  our  parts, 
and  "  though  suti'ering  much  infirmity  in  the  iiesh," 
had  earnestly  preached  his  gospel.  The  people 
had  heard  him  gladly,  and  had  loved  him  dearly. 
But  hardly  had  he  left  them  when  false  brethren 
unawares  permitted  to  preach  "spied  out  the 
liberty  "  he  had  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
strove  to  lead  them  into  bondage.  They  acknow- 
ledged that  Paul  had  indeed  preached  the  true 
doctrine  concerning  Christ ;  but  said  that  it  was 
fm-ther  necessary  that  all  converts  should  conform 
to  all  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  for  thereby 
alone  coidd  they  be  made  perfect.  And  that  wherein 
their  teaching  difiered  from  that  of  Paul,  they  should 
be  believed  rather  than  he,  seeing  that  they  had 
been  taught  by  the  apostles ;  while  he,  who  called 
himself  an  apostle,  was  not  even  a  disciple  of  the 
apostles,  and  had  never  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
flesh. 

Therefore  he  asserts  at  the  same  time  his  truth 
and  his  commission.  "Paid,  an  apostle,  not  of  man, 
neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the 
Father;"  he  recalls  his  witnessing  miracles  and 
ministrations  of  the  Spirit.  He  had  taught  salva- 
tion by  faith  in  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour.  And 
to  prove  the  foundationless  weakness  of  this  Jewish 
teaching,  from  their  own  books  he  showed  that  if 
"  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law  "  it  could  not  be  "  of 
promise,  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise." 
And  this  "  first  covenant,  which  was  confirmed  be- 
fore of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  430 
years  after,  cannot  disannid,  that  it  should  make 
the  promise  of  none  effect."  "  This  law  was  added 
because  of  transgressions,  imtil  the  seed  should 
come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made."  "But 
that  no  man  was  ever  justified  by  the  law  in  the 
sight  of  God  is  evident,  for  '  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith.'"  And  now  that  the  seed  has  come,  the 
object  of  faith,  the  law  may  be  lifted  away,  for 
He  has  brought  a  riper  law  of  His  own,  which 
His  Spirit  and  His  examijle  and  love  enable  His 
followers  to  fulfih  He  takes  us  into  His  own 
position  and  gives  us  His  own  rights,  and  makes 
us  see  with  His  eyes,  and  hear  with  His  ears,  and 


obey  with  His  heart.  "  Because  we  are  eons, 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our 
hearts,  whereby  we  cry,  'Abba  Father!'"  "If 
we  live  in  the  Spuit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the 
Spirit,"  and  His  Spirit  was  perfect  obedience  to  the 
sjnrit  of  the  law  that  lies  behind  the  letter. 

I  marvel  not  that  Paul  cried,  "  Oh,  foolish  Gala- 
tians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  you  should  not 
obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath 
been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among  you  ?  But 
now,  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are 
known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  externals  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be 
in  bondage  1  For  the  law  was  our  tutor  to  bring  us 
to  Christ;  'but  it  was  a  hard  tutor,  and  kept  us  in 
sore  bondage.' "  "  Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free,  and  be  not 
entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage."  Yet 
"  use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh ;"  for  "if, 
while  we  seek  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  we  ourselves 
are  found  also  to  be  sinners ;  is,  therefore,  Christ 
the  minister  of  sin?  God  forbid."  "They  that 
are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  aS'ec- 
tions  and  lusts."  "  We  are  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  we  live ;  yet  not  we,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  us,  and  the  life  which  we  now  live  in  flesh 
we  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us."  "The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance :  against  such 
there  is  no  law."  "  Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vain- 
glory, provoking  one  another,  envying  one  another." 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  bo  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ."  "If  a  man  be  overtaken  in 
a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  a  one 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  yoiu-selves, 
lest  ye  also  be  tempted."  "  Let  him  that  is  taught 
in  the  word  commimicate  unto  him  that  teacheth." 
"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not."  "He  that  soweth 
to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  he 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap 
life  everlasting." 

Is  not  this  a  law  worth  following  ?  Ko  wonder 
that  Paid  reasoned  against  the  old  law  when  he  had 
a  new  an-d  better  one  to  set  up  in  its  place.  There 
is  no  need  to  "  observe  days  and  months  and  times 
and  years."  "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  neiv  crea- 
ture." It  is  this  new  spirit  given  to  a  Jew  that  makes 
him  come  to  teU  us  that  "  the  Scripture,  foreseeing 
that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith, 
preached  the  Gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  say- 
ing, '  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.'"  "  Know 
ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same 
are  the  children  of  Abraham."  "  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  we  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  if  we  are  Christ's,  then  ai"e  we 
Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise," 
— new  creatures,  with  new  hearts  and  new  hopes ! 
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TT  was  a  very  pale  patient  little  face  that  lay  on 
the  bed,  and  I  loved  to  look  upon  it,  albeit 
with  a  pang  of  deepest  compassion.  For  that  child 
of  eight  years  had  met  with  a  mishap  which  time 
would  never  cure.  She  had  been  at  play  one  day 
with  a  companion,  the  two  girls  circling  swiftly 
vnth  linked  fingers  in  a  merry-go-round  fashion, 
when  the  hands  inadvertently  relaxed  their  hold, 
and  Lettie  was  thrown  violently  backward  on  the 
stone  pavement,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  spine. 
In  vain  the  mother,  a  widow,  prayed  for  the  recovery 
of  her  one  ewe  lamb.  Her  daughter  lay  prostrate 
for  life,  waxing  more  wan  and  fragile  from  day  to 
day.  Lettie's  pain  was  intermittent,  and  between 
the  paroxysms  she  always  seemed  to  have  gained  in 
that  higher  knowledge  whose  end  is  the  perfect  praise. 

Ella  Newton,  the  playmate  who  had  been  the 
innocent  partner  to  the  accident,  had  gone  shortly 
after  to  a  foreign  school,  and  knew  nothing  of  her 
friend's  illness. 

There  were  constantly  books,  pictures,  and 
flowers  about  Lettie's  bed,  and  these  evoked  a 
ceaseless  spirit  of  inquiry. 

"  Why  are  those  flowers  most  prized  that  have 
a  sweet  smell?"  she  would  ask,  and  then,  quickly 
answering  her  own  question — "  I  suppose  because 
a  pleasant  fragrance  in  tkem  is  the  same  as  good- 
ness is  in  us ;  for  gay  colours  may  have  nothing 
to  do  with  worth  and  fine  qualities." 

"What  are  the  angels  doing  all  day  long?"  the 
chQd  would  musingly  inquire  of  her  mother. 

"  Doing  the  will  of  God,  of  course." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  All  things  must  be  so  diff'erent 
in  heaven  from  what  they  are  on  earth." 

"Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  all  that  is  said  and 
done  there  is  out  of  truth  and  love.  And  so  they 
must  be  happy  for  ever." 

When  her  youthful  associates  were  allowed  to 
see  the  invalid,  they  tripped  in  with  their  rosy 
cheeks  and  laughing  eyes,  and  gazed  with  a  sort  of 
interested  wonder  at  the  pale  patient  face  on  the 
bed.  But  these  little  girls  did  not  care  to  stay 
long  in  the  quiet  room  ;  and  when  they  had  turned 
over  the  books,  and  examined  the  pictures,  and 
smelt  the  flowers,  and  uttered  a  few  words  in  care- 
less tones  : — "  I  hope,  Lettie,  you  will  soon  be 
well,"  or  "  I  will  bring  my  new  doll  to  show  you," 
or  "  I  have  been  to  the  Pantomime," — they  danced 
off  again  in  childish  relief  that  the  visit  was  over. 

I  was  sitting  with  her  one  fine  spring  evening. 
We  had  been  talking  very  softly,  and  I  had  fancied 
that  the  patient  little  face  was  growing  too  spiritual 
in  its  tone,  when  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
became  audible  on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  a  few  minutes  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a 
bright  creature  in  blue  muslin  flew  swiftly  into  the 
apartment,  and  running  forward,  flung  her  arms  with 
passionate  endearment  round  the  suS'erer's  neck. 


"  0  Lettie  !  my  own  darling,  what  is  this  I 
hear  ?  that  you  are  very  very  ill — have  never  been 
well  since  that  last  night  we  played  together.  Why 
was  not  I  told?  and  I  would  have  come  all  the  way 
from  France  just  to  nurse  and  comfort  you !  And  oh ! 
to  think  that  I  may  have  been,  even  in  the  F.lightest 

way,  the  cause "   She  stopped,  while  Lettie,  who 

had  warmly  returned  her  caress,  spoke  not  a  word, 
but  began  to  cry  in  a  low,  earnest  manner.  And 
Ella,  regarding  her  steadily,  gave  one  great  sob  and 
wept  in  concert. 

"  Dear  Ella,"  said  Lettie  at  length,  "no  one  (my- 
self least  of  any)  ever  dreamed  of  blaming  you  for 
my  misfortune.  It  came  entirely  of  my  own  care- 
lessness." 

"  To  find  you  thus  ! "  cried  the  other,  regarding 
her  with  ineffable  tenderness ;  "  Oh,  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself.  If  I  could  only  take  your  place, 
and  suffer  the  pain,  and  the  weariness,  and  the 
blight  in  your  stead  !  How  gladly  would  I  lie 
down  there  where  you  are  lying — and  die — if  it 
would  make  you  strong  and  bright  again  ! " 

"  Ella,  love,  do  not  talk  like  that,  I  cannot  bear 
it.  You  know  there  was  One  who  suffered  and 
died  upon  earth  for  you  and  me  and  all  of  us ;  and 
none  but  He  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother  ! 
And  as  to  this  illness,  remember  there  is  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  our  Father." 

Then  they  sat  for  a  while  with  hands  locked,  and 
eyes  in  which  the  tears  were  unshed  now,  in  an 
eloquent  silence  of  sympathy.  I  knew  not  which 
face  was  the  more  affecting  to  look  upon — the 
earnest  compassion  of  the  one  girl,  or  the  sweet, 
plaintive  submission  of  the  other. 

All  of  a  sudden  Ella  started  up,  dried  her  eyes, 
and  with  a  burst  of  joyous  feeling  exclaimed  : — 

"  But  you  must  not,  you  shall  not  lie  always 
here  in  bed,  my  own  Lettie.  You  are  going  to  be 
better  quite  soon  !  And  I  know  something  will 
help  to  make  you  quite,  quite  well !  My  papa  has 
ordered  a  pony  phaeton  to  take  me  about  the 
country.  I  will  take  you  out  with  me  every  day, 
and  we  shall  have  such  delicious  drives  through  the 
woods,  and  over  the  old  bridge,  and  by  the  river 
side ;  you  will  get  rosy  and  strong,  and  forget  all 
your  troubles.  And  I  have  a  great  many  stories 
to  tell  you  of  the  school — of  bad  girls  that  were 
there,  and  one  awful  governess  that  used  to  frighten 
us  out  of  our  wits  with  her  bold  temper.  Some  of 
the  pupils  were  nice  enough.  But  oh,  noae  so 
charming  by  a  thousand  miles'  as  yourself !" 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Lettie,  a  quick  gleam  flushing  her 
cheek,  "  do  you  really  believe  I  shall  ever  see  the 
green  fields  again,  and  chase  the  butterflies,  and 
sit  on  the  primrose  banks?" 

"  Of  course  I  believe  it,  and  I  will  speak  to  the 
doctor  this  very  day." 

Alas  !  it  could  not  be.  The  doctor  forbade  the 
exertion.  So  the  girls  mingled  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment, but  Ella's  were  the  bitterer  of  the  two.  She 
had  hoped  such  great  things. 
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"  I  had  a  dream  last  night,"  Lettie  began  one 
day  to  her  little  friend,  "  that  I  was  sailing  on  the 
river,  a  soft  breeze  was  blowing.  The  borders  were 
gay  with  flowers,  and  you  stood  on  the  shore 
beckoning  me  to  land  at  a  sunny  creek  where  you 
waited.  Yet,  though  I  longed  to  come,  I  could 
not.  Rather  the  boat  drifted  farther  amid  stream. 
I  felt  that  night  was  falling,  and  I  was  being  floated 
in  darkness  away  out  into  the  great  ocean !  Alone 
— and  my  heart  sank  within  me.  I  uttered  a 
feeble  cry.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  became  aware 
of  a  shining  figure  standing  at  the  far  end  of  the 
boat,  and  pointing  with  a  radiant  finger  onwards  ! 
The  moment  my  gaze  fell  on  liis  face,  I  took  courage. 
I  was  contented  to  follow  wherever  he  might  lead. 
Gradually  the  wind  grew  more  and_more  boisterous, 
till  it  rose  to  a  tempest,  when  the  Angel  stretched 
forth  His  hand  !  I  closed  my  eyes,  and,  just  when 
we  were  about  to  be  engulfed  in  the  foaming  billows, 
He  raised  me  in  His  strong  arms  and  bore  me  oS', 
I  knew  not  whither !  When  I  looked  up  once 
more,  I  was  in  a  lovely  garden,  the  most  delicious 
music  in  my  ears,  and  round  me  a  whole  throng 
of  happy  creatures.  I  was  trying  hard  to  express 
my  delight,  when  I  hastily  awoke,  and  all  was 
over !" 

"0  Lettie  !"  Ella  cried,  awestruck,  "that  was 
surely  heaven  to  which  you  had  got !" 

"  Yes.  And  who  do  you  think  could  have  taken 
me  thither?" 

Here  the  two  girls  looked  at  each  other  with 
dilated  eyes,  while  the  invalid's  lips  murmured 
tremblingly,  "  It  must  have  been  the  Lord  Jesus 
Himself." 

After  this  they  kept  silence  for  a  while,  and  spoke 
tenderly  in  whispers  till  they  parted  for  the  night. 

A  pretty  bird  in  a  gilt  cage  hung  in  Lettie's 
room,  and  whistled  and  sang  to  her  every  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  shot  his  beams  through  the  window. 
It  was  a  great  favourite,  and  the  cage  was  fre- 
quently put  upon  the  bed  that  the  child  might  toy 
with  it.  At  these  times  she  would  apostrophise 
the  canary  in  a  sweet,  doleful  fashion,  while  the 
small  creature  sitting  on  the  perch  held  his  head 
knowingly  to  one  side  as  if  weighing  her  words. 

"  Well,  Dick,  you  and  I  are  both  shut  up  in 
prison,  you  see,  you  between  the  wires  and  I 
between  the  sheets  !  Now,  tell  me,  which  of  us, 
do  you  think,  will  get  out  the  soonest  ?  When  you 
are  free,  you  will  fly  to  the  woods  and  open  your 
mouth  in  joyful  notes.  But  when  I  am  free,  I 
shall  have  wings  too  and  sing,  my  birdie,  in  green 
pastures  and  by  still  waters,  and  never  wish  to 
leave  that  lovely  country — no — nevermore  ! " 

So  passed  the  short  broken  life,  till  a  day  came 
when  no  sweet  gentle  voice  spake  in  the  quiet 
chamber,  and  Ella  sat  among  the  daisies  covering 
a  green  mound  in  the  churchyard. 

And  the  patient  little  face  that  once  lay  on  the 
bed  was  now  the  face  of  a  blessed  angel  lying  on 
the  bosom  of  God.  Jane  C.  Simpson. 


^earcfjing  tfje  Scriptures, 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  What  are  the  three  lakes  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
what  is  the  Old  Testament  name  of  the  middle  one  ? 

2.  Find  (Deut.  :  Joel)  three  names  for  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  Find  a  command  to  the  children  of  Israel  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  heforc  the  giving  of  the  law. 

4.  Find  the  record  of  three  good  men  who  kneeled  to 
praj' — one  while  his  enemies  watched  him,  one  when 
dying,  and  one  upon  the  sea-shore. 

5.  Who  kneeled  on  a  brazen  scaffold  before  the  altar, 
and  prayed  before  all  the  congregation  ? 

6.  Who  kneeled  before  the  House  of  God,  weeping, 
with  rent  garment,  and  confessed  the  sins  of  the  people  ? 

7.  What  strangers  came  seeking  Jesus  soon  after  His 
birth  ;  and  what  others  shortly  before  His  death  ? 

8.  Find  in  Acts  three  narratives  of  Paul's  conversion. 

9.  Find  in  Acts  the  record  of  four  different  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  to  Paul  : 

10.  And  the  record  of  an  angel  appearing  to  Paul. 

ANSWERS  FOR  JANUARY. 
1.  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16)  ;  the  Well  of  Bethlehem. 
2.  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20) ;  Deborah  (Judges  iv.  4) ;  Huldah 
(2  Kings  xxii.  14).  3.  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  10).  4. 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  20).  5.  The  unjust  judge  ;  the 
friend  at  midnight ;  Syrophenician  woman  ;  Bartimaeus. 
6.  Matt.  ix.  2  ;  ix.  22 ;  xiv.  27  ;  John  xvi.  33  ;  Acts 
xxiii.  11.  7.  Acts  i.  14.  8.  Matt.  xxiv.  14  ;  xxviii.  19  ; 
Acts  i.  8  ;  Rom.  x.  14  ;  xv.  16  ;  Gal.  i.  16.  9.  Andro- 
nicus  and  Junia  (Rom.  xvi.  7).  10.  Hammer  (Jer.  xxiii. 
29) ;  Sword  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  vL  17)  ;  Lamp  (Ps.  cxix. 
105) ;  Mirror  (James  i.  25). 
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Keep  thy  heart  with  aU  diligence. — Prov.  4.  23. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. — Matt.  5.  8. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.— John  1.  29. 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death. — Rev.  2. 10. 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.^Job  19.  25. 
Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe.— Ps.  119.  117. 
There  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  Him. — Ps.  34.  9. 
Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.— Matt.  6.  33. 
Blessed  are  they  that  keep  My  ways. — Prov.  8.  32. 
Your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. — John  16.  22. 
Thou  Shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel. — Ps.  73.  24. 
Collection  for  Mi$sw7is  to  the  Jews. — Rom.  11.  2.  [7. 

What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?— 1  Cor.  4. 
Wlio  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? — Rom. 
Heloved  me.and  gave  Himselfforme. — Gal.  2.20.  [8.  35. 
What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  ? 
I  am  Thine,  save  me.— Ps.  119.  94.  [— Ps.  116.  12. 

Walk  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are  without. — CoL 
My  Presence  shall  go  with  thee. — Exod.  33.  14.  [4.  5. 
He  is  our  Peace.— Eph.  2.  14.  [—Job  34.  29. 

When  He  giveth  quietness,  who  then  can  make  trouble  ? 
Appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father. — 
I  will  be  sorry  for  my  sin.— Ps.  38.  IS.  [Matt.  6.  18. 
I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father. — Luke  15.  18.  [1.  9. 
He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins. — 1  John 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone. — Matt.  4.  4. 
I  am  poor  and  needy  : — Ps.  40.  17. 
Yet  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me. — Ps.  40.  17. 
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If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us? — Rom.  S.  31. 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee. — Num.  6.  24.      [20. 
Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven. — Matt.  6. 
Your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy. — John  16.  20. 
God  hath  called  xis  unto  holiness. — 1  Thess.  4.  7. 


"MY  WEE  LASSIE  "—NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 
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"Jig  mtt  ILasste," 

Suggested  by  an  Article  in  last  Magazine. 

ALL  alone  in  the  still  midnight, 
All  alone  in  the  dim,  low  light, 
A  widow  sat  by  her  sick  child's  bed, 
"  My  wee  lassie,"  was  all  she  said. 

All  alone  when  the  dawn  broke  bright, 
All  alone  in  the  morning  light. 
She  saw  that  the  child's  sweet  soul  was  sped ; 
"  My  wee  lassie,"  was  all  she  said. 

Down  on  her  knees  she  knelt  to  pray, 
Not  one  prayer  could  the  sad  lips  say. 
But,  bending  low  with  her  bowed  head, 
"  My  wee  lassie,"  was  all  she  said. 

Not  one  sob  from  the  white  lips  broke, 
Only  a  whispered  word  she  spoke. 
Not  one  tear  did  the  tired  eyes  shed, 
"  My  wee  lassie,"  was  all  she  said. 

All  alone  in  the  great  world  now, 
She  bent  to  kiss  the  cold  white  brow. 
She  laid  her  lips  on  the  sleeping  dead, 
"  My  wee  lassie,"  was  all  she  said. 

James  Strang. 


Notices  of  33ooft0, 

THE  BIBLE,  AND  HELPS  IN  READING  IT. 

We  have  before  us  several  recent  editions  of  the  Bible, 
designed  to  help  the  studious  and  earnest  reader  to  a 
full  understanding  of  God's  Word.  All  are  excellent, 
and  we  wish  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  characteristic 
merits  of  the  three  which  seem  to  us  to  surpass  all  others. 
The  first  in  date  is 

The  Hcly  Bible  :  Printed  at  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  and  published  by  Henry  Frowde,  London. 

In  addition  to  well-chosen  marginal  references,  this 
Bible  contains — I.  The  Bible  Student's  Helper  (which 
can  also  be  had  as  a  separate  book),  with  an  account  of 
the  geography,  chronology,  geology,  ethnology,  etc.,  of 
the  Bible,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  informa- 
tion condensed  from  large  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  ;  II.' 
An  Index  (or  Analytical  Concordance)  to  the  Holy  Bible  ; 
III  The  New  Oxford  Concordance,  with  upwards  of 
25.000  references;  IV.  Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper 
Names ;  and  V.  A  Scripture  Atlas  (indexed),  in  which  the 
maps  are  carefully  drawn  and  most  beautifully  coloured. 
This  Oxford  Bible,  when  it  appeared,  was  an  unparalleled 
boon  to  all  who  had  not  an  expensive  Critical  Library, 
and  to  all  who  wished  to  read  their  Bible  carefully  when  on 
a  journey  but  who  missed  their  usual  books  of  reference. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Oxford  Bible  there 
appeared  a  competitor  for  public  favour  in 

The  Variorum  Bible  :  Published  by  the  Queen's 
Printers,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
title  on  which  its  publishers  have  at  last  settled,  after 
various  inelegant  and  temporary  descriptive  names,  as  The 
Sunday  School  Centenary  Bible,  etc.  The  special  feature 
of  this  edition  is  the  collection  of  "Various  Renderings 
and  Readings  from  the  best  Authorities  ;  edited  by  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  R.  L.  Clarke,  S.  R.  Driver,  Alfred  Goodwin,  and 
W.  Sanday."  Those  "Various  Renderings,"  at  the  foot 
of  every  page,  give  the  conclusions  of  the  best  scholars 
as  to  the  proper  translation  of  the  text,  and  the  "Various 
Readings  "  (especially,  of  course,  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  most  especially  since  Dr.  Sanday's  aid  was  obtained 
for  the  later  issues)  furnish  an  excellent  compendium  of 
all  that  has  been  ascertained  in  the  diligent  collation  of 
Greek  manuscripts  to  which  so  many  have  devoted  their 
lives.     To  this  is  added  a  collection  of  treatises,  entitled 


"Aids  to  the  Students  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;"  among  them 
being  an  analysis  of  each  Book  of  the  Bible  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Leathes  ;  treatises  on  Coins,  etc.,  by  Madden;  on 
Animals,  by  Tristram;  onMusic,  by  Stainer;  onEthnology 
and  on  the  Monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  etc.,  by  Sayce  ; 
a  Glossary  of  Bible  words  by  Lumby  ;  a  Dictionary  of 
proper  names  by  Cheyne  ;  an  Index  (of  16,000  refer- 
ences) ;  a  Concordance  (with  above  40,000  references)  ; 
and  an  Atlas  of  indexed  Maps.  In  short,  this  Bible 
is  meant  to  contain  all  the  best  that  England  can  furnish 
by  way  of  help  to  the  Bible  student. 

But  there  is  still  another  called  "The  English- 
man's Bible,  combining  in  one  the  Englishman's  Bible 
and  the  English  Greek  Testament,  designed  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  some  of  the  precisions,  beauties,  and 
hidden  treasures  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  of 
the  Sacred  Scripttjres,  and  to  keep  them  before  the 
eye  of  the  Biblical  student."  Edited  by  Thomas  Neiv- 
herry,  and  published  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  This 
book  is  a  perfect  marvel.  It  is  the  result  of  tlie  studious 
labour  of  half  a  century.  By  a  simple  yet  exhaustive 
system  of  signs  and  marks  in  the  text  an  English  reader 
is  enabled  to  know  what  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  original  is  or  should  be.  He  can,  in 
either  Testament,  test  and  check,  and,  if  need  be,  amend 
the  Authorised  Version,  so  as  to  be  put  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  an  accomplished  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar. 
Nor  is  the  text  itself  disfigured  by  those  marks.  On  the 
contrary,  the  text  is  clearly  and  beautifully  printed,  and 
as  it  is  in  paragraphs,  with  the  leading  words  of  each  para- 
graph in  capital  letters,  it  is  singularly  helpful  to  in- 
telligent reading.  There  are  select  references  to  parallel 
passages  ;  all  significant  proper  names  are  interpreted  ; 
the  various  names  of  the  Deity  are  so  printed  as  to  be 
full  of  meaning  ;  and,  in  short,  the  text  of  Scripture  is 
presented  to  the  English  reader  as  it  never  was  before. 
We  trust  the  veteran  author  will  reap  a  rich  reward  of 
gratitude  for  his  life  of  toil,  and  that  he  will  be  in  some 
measure  recompensed  for  the  enormous  outlay  of  time 
and  money  which  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  must 
have  necessitated. 

SERMONS  by  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "The  Manifesto  of  the  Kingdom,"  "Abraham," 
etc.     Price  5s.     London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  has  here  offered  to  the  public  some 
of  his  best.  His  other  books  are  adaptations  of  his 
teachings  from  the  pulpit ;  but  he  now  presents  us  with 
"  Sermons."  And  noble  sermons  they  are  ;  fuU  of  ripe 
thought  and  wide  culture,  and  of  practical  experience  of 
the  devout  Christian  life.  They  indicate  in  every  page 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  perplexities  which  beset  an 
educated  Christian  in  the  present  day,  and  a  not  less 
thorough  conviction  of  the  abiding  truth  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  know  no  sermons  of 
our  time  to  compare  with  them.  They  are  as  bright 
and  pointed  as  those  of  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, but  they  sweep  in  thought  and  illustratio"n  over 
a  wider  field  ;  they  are  not  less  substantial,  or  fervid, 
or  full  of  sound  divinity,  than  those  of  Canon  Liddon, 
but  they  show  a  subtler  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  needs  and  cares  of  common  life.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  many  excellent  Scotch  sermons  of 
recent  years  to  say  that  our  Scotch  brother  in  London 
stands  above  them  all  in  his  combination  of  thought, 
fervour,  imagination,  felicity  of  expression,  and  simpli- 
city of  purpose.  Since  the  time  when  the  college  essays 
of  his  boyhood  excited  the  admiration  of  his  pro- 
fessors by  their  grace  of  words  and  richness  of  thought. 
Dr.  Dykes  has  cultivated  English  composition  as  a 
science  and  art,  with  the  natural  result  of  standing,  as 
we  believe,  at  the  head  of  all  living  preachers.  May  he 
long  be  spared  to  maintain  the  fame  of  Scotch  preaching, 
while  he  employs  all  his  high  powers  to  commend  to 
earnest  and  thoughtful  men  the  gospel  of  salvation  ! 


AULD  SANDY  ]\IALT. 


^ulti  Santi2  Jlalt. 


IT'S  aulil  Samly  JFalt,  oh  we  a'  ken  liim  fine, 
Whiles  nieniling  his  net,  or  else  baiting  his  line, 
Wi'  his  red  wursit  eonl  an'  his  hallits  sae  gray, 
Sitting  blithe  at  his  door,  i'  the  huig  simmer  day  ! 

Oh,  his  face  it's  as  brown  as  his  ain  tarry  sail, 
^Yi'  the  thnd  and  the  scud  o'  niony  a  gale  ; 
Bo  the  tide  e'er  sae  gurly,  e'eu  yet  wi'  the  lave 
Auld  Sandy's  wee  coble  glides  licht  ower  the  wave. 


Oh,  mony  a  loud,  bitter  cry  then  was  borne 

On  the  dead,  quiet  air,  by  nicht  an'  by  morn  ; 

But  Sandy  ]\Ialt  dree'd  the  bitterest  pain, 

For  his  May  an'  her  twa  bonny  blossoms  were  ta'en  ! 

0  the  desolate  hearth — ance  sae  snod  and  sae  neat ! 
Nae  sweet  wifie's  smile,  nae  wee  toddlin'  feet  ! 
Then  wide,  wide  grew  the  warld  like  a  dark,  troubled  sea, 
"Where  nor  sunlicht,  nor  starlicht,  e'er  seeniit  to  be. 


Tho'  nae  mair  wi'  the  lads  to  the  Drave  be  can  win. 
His  white  roddam  ^  net  draws  mony  a  fin, 
His  cruives "  too  ar&  set,  an'  baith  labster  an'  pae  ' 
May  rue  when  auld  Sandy  puts  aff  frae  the  bay  ! 

Our  ain  Sandy  Malt  !     He's  the  wale  o'  the  toun. 
There's  no  mony  like  him  the  hale  kintra  roun' ; 
Aye  sae  canty  an'  crouse,  an'  sae  couthie  is  he, 
The  bairns  fecht  wha's  to  climb  first  on  his  knee  ! 


And  is  there  a  doggie,  puir,  unco,  an' 

lean, 
Sair  hunted  an'  hoo'd  (by  wild  callantp, 

I  ween), 
Be  sure  the  poor  beastie  kens  now  a'  is 

weel, 
AVhen   it  creeps  doun  fu'  safe   ahint 

Sandy's  auld  creel ! 

For  auld  Sandy  Malt  has  a  heart  that 

is  wae 
For  ilka  ane's  trouble,  be  it  e'en  what 

it  may  ; 
For  weel  he  can  mind  when  his  ain 

heart  was  sair, 
And    the    licht    o'    his    life    seemed 

quenched  e  verm  air. 

And  aft  as  he  sits  looking  far  ower  the 

sea, — • 
Tho'  naebody  kens, — the  tear  blinds 

his  ee' ; 
For  far,  far  awa'  like,  there  comes  a 

sweet  strain, 
Like  the  voices,  long  husht,  o'  them 

that  are  gane  ! 

And  aft,  i'  the  kirk,  sitting  reverent 
an'  calm. 

And  the  sound  rises  up  o'  some  saft 
murnin'  psalm, 

Wi'  "  Martyrdom  "  sweet,  or  wild,  wail- 
ing "  Montrose," 

That  far  awa'  strain  wi'  the  melody 
flows  ! 

It's  lang  now  sin  syne,  mony  years  hae 

gane  by, 
Since  ae  autumn,  dark,  dark  like  lead 

grew  the  sky  ; 
A  weird,  awesome  mist  hid  the  sun  an' 

the  moon. 
And  the  Pestilence  swept  like  a  blast 

through  the  toun. 


By  Hands  wounded  sore  that  poor  lost  bark  was  steered. 
Till  the  harbour  lichts  shone,  an'  the  harbour  appeared, 
Can  words  e'er  express  what  deep  gratitude  burned 
In  the  heart  that  now  meek  to  its  Saviour  turned  ? 

And  think  na',  tho'  auld  Sandy  Malt  now  laughs  free, 
An'  his  heart  is  as  cheery  as  cheery  can  be. 
But  that  deep  in  his  soul  lie  thochts  solemn  an'  sweet, 
Ower  solemn  to  utter  or  lichtly  repeat ! 


Lang,  lang  tossing  wild  on  that  dark  rolling  tide, 
His  soul,  like  a  bark,  drifted  lanely  an'  wide, 
Till  at  last !  Ane  cam'  ower  these  waters  sae  chUl, 
Then  the  darkness  grew  licht,  an' the  waves  they  grew  still 


1  Turbftt. 


Brave,  true  Sandy  Malt  !  when  cares  hae  been  rife. 
Full  oft  hath  it  cheered  me,  thy  dutiful  life. 
Oh,  lang  may  we  see  thee,  when  the  sun  lichts  the  bay. 
Sitting  blithe  at  thy  door,  i'  the  lang  simmer  day  ! 

E.  V.  0.  E. 
^  Creels  for  catching  crabs.  '  A  crab. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Arrangements 
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Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  P.  M. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Church,  3  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m.  Subject  — 
Isa.  vi.  1. 

Choir  Practising,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Mr.  Macleod  sees  Members  regarding  Baptism, 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Services  in  Church,  11  A.M.  and  2.15  p.m. 
(The  Afternoon  Service  is  specially  intended 
for  the  young  people  of  the  Congregation. 
Subject — "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
Baptism  is  then  administered.) 

A  Special  Sermon  on  Foreign  Missions  will 
be  preached  in  the  forenoon  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Grant  of  Dundee.  A  Missionary 
Meeting  for  the  churches  in  the  northern 
districts  of  Edinburgh  will  be  held  in  St. 
Stephen's  in  the  evening,  at  6. 30.  Addresses 
will  be  given  on  the  Home,  Foreign,  and 
Colonial  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  Dr.  MacGregor  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Mr. 
MacAdam  Muir  of  Morningside,  and  others. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  6  p.m. 

Morning  Fellowship  Association,  10  a.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
Do.  do.  6  P.M. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  4  p.  m. 

Service  at  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Collection  for  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  HaU,  3  P.M. 
Do.  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8 

P.M. 

Kirk-Session,  4.30  P.M. 

AVorkers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

All  who  desire  to  take  any  part,  however  little, 

in  the  work  of  the  Parish  are  requested  to 

attend  this  meeting. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Service.  Jlission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 
Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m.    Acts  xxii.  1. 
Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 
Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 
Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  5th,  Special  Service  excepted. 

Mothers'  Meetings,  as  on  6th. 

Bible  Class  and  Association,  8  P.M. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m.  [8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

Lectiire  by  Dr.  Fowlis. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  P.M. 

Congregational  Prayer  ileeting,  3  P.M. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  P.M.    2  Chron.  xxix. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 
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Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 
Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  P.M. 

Same  as  on  5th. 

Mothers'  Meetings,  as  on  6th. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m.  [8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m.         [p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m.     Acts  i.  1-14. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  5th.     Collection  for  COLONIAL 

SCHEME. 
Mothers'  Meetings,  as  on  6th. 
Bible  Class  and  Association,  8  p.m. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m.  [8  P.M. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.  m. 
Congregational  Prayer  Meeting,  3  p.m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m.     Acts  xxiii. 
Choir  Practising,  8  p.  m. 
Musical  Association,  5  P.M. 
Literary  Society,  8.15  p.m. 


The  Colonial  Scheme. 

The  following  brief  account  of  this  important  Scheme 
is  reprinted  from  a  little  work  on  the  Schemes  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  by  a  Parish  Minister  : — 

"  The  field  of  our  Colonial  Mission  has  during  the  last 
two  years  been  considerably  modified.  Partly  by  the 
union  of  the  different  Presbyterian  Chmxhes  in  some  of 
our  colonies,  and  partly  by  the  increased  population  and 
prosperity  of  others,  assistance  is  not  now  required  where 
some  years  ago  it  was.  But  other  fields  have  been  opened 
up,  with  as  yet  limited  resources  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  it  has  been  resolved  that  our  Colonial  Mission  shall 
have  the  charge  of  helping  to  provide  ordinances  for  our 
countrymen,  living  anywhere  outside  of  Scotland,  who, 
without  this  aid  which  our  Church  gives,  would  be  un- 
able to  provide  ordinances  for  themselves. 

"But  whUe  the  extension  of  the  field  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  the  Colonial  Committee  has  these  advantages, 
it  is  right  that  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  increased  work 
involves  increased  responsibility,  and  that  this  can  only 
be  met  by  placing  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee proportioned  to  the  increased  work  which  they 
have  to  do.  Last  General  Assembly,  in  consideration 
of  this,  authorised  an  additional  collection  to  be  made 
during  the  current  year.  This  is  a  course  that  is  always 
very  undesirable,  and  is  never  adopted  unless  with  ex- 
treme reluctance.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
when  the  extent  and  claims  of  the  Committee's  opera- 
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tions  ami  obligations  are  rightly  understood,  such  a 
method  of  providing  tho  meaus  that  are  needed  will 
not  be  again  required. 

"  The  Colonial  Scheme  is  one  that  has  long  and  rightly 
held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Scottish 
people.  By  tho  rivers  and  the  backwoods  of  the  distant 
West,  away  far  in  Southern  seas,  in  Africa,  in  India,  in 
New  Zealand,  our  countrymen  have  found  a  home. 
But  wherever  they  have  gone,  their  hearts,  as  Scotch- 
men's ever  do,  yearn  for  the  memories  and  the  worship 
of  their  native  land.  And  as  we  ourselves  prize  that 
worship  and  these  memories,  as  we  can  be  touched  with 
a  fellow  feeling  for  men  severed  from  us  by  many  a  land 
and  sea,  but  whose  associations,  whose  cherished  memories, 
are  all  our  own,  we  plead  that  through  the  agency  of 
our  Colonial  Mission  we  help  them  to  obtain  the  worship 
for  which  their  deepest  and  their  warmest  affections 
crave." 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  Special  Collection  above 
referred  to  was  not  made  in  St.  Stephen's  last  year,  it 
having  been  impossible  to  do  so  without  interfering  with 
other  collections  which  had  previously  been  arranged. 
Accordingly,  the  Collection  for  the  Colonial  Scheme  for 
this  year  has  been  fixed  for  an  earlier  day  than  that 
named  by  the  General  Assembly,  so  as  to  give  it  every 
advantage.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  such  as 
to  make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  Special  Collection  not  having  been 
made  last  autumn.  We  have  made  an  encouraging  be- 
ginning for  this  year  with  the  Collection  for  the  Jewish 
Mission,  which  amounted  to  £110.  May  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  be  the  means  of 
greatly  deepening  the  interest  of  the  people  everywhere 
as  well  as  of  calling  forth  an  increased  measure  of  liber- 
alit)'  from  all  our  Congregations. 

The  Collection  will  be  made  on  the  LAST  SABBATH 
of  March. 

Dr.  Gray  of  Liberton,  the  Convener  of  the  Committee, 
has  kindly  promised  to  officiate  in  St.  Stephen's  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th,  when  he  will  set  forth  the  present 
operations  of  the  Scheme. 

Preparation  of  Young  Communicants. 

Meetings  for  this  purpose  will  be  commenced  by  Mr. 
Macleod,  God  willing,  on  Wednesday  the  5th  April,  in 
the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  at  8  p.m.,  to  be  continued 
till  the  Communion  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  No 
questions  are  asked  at  these  meetings,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  all  who  desire  to  come  to  the  Holy  Communion 
for  the  first  time  is  earnestly  desired. 

St.  Stephen's  Congregational  Fund. 

This  Fund,  besides  meeting  ordinary  Congregational 
Expenses,  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  most  of  the 
Parochial  and  Missionary  Agencies  supported  within  the 
Parish. 

The  position  of  the  Fund  continues  satisfactory.  The 
List  of  Subscribers  is  necessarily  liable  to  constant 
changes  owing  to  deaths  and  removals,  but,  the  places  of 
those  who  have  left  have  been  filled  up  by  others  who 
have  recently  joined  the  Congi-egation,  and  the  result 
show's  an  increase  on  the  Subscriptions  of  last  year. 

The  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Committee  during  the 
past  year  are  nearly  of  the  same  amount  as  formerly. 
Some  items  have  increased  and  others  diminished,  but 
the  result  of  the  whole  shows  a  balance  in  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  year  amounting  to  £165  :  15  :  5.  This 
balance  is  required  to  meet  expenses  for  the  cun'entyear 
falling  due  prior  to  the  next  Collection. 

The  arrangement  made  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missionens  by  which  the  Fund  is  allowed  to  receive  one- 


half  of  the  weekly  Church-door  Collections  on  condition 
of  an  annual  payment  of  £50,  and  of  relieving  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  expense  of  Seat-letting  and  other 
charges,  has  been  found  to  operate  favourably  for  the 
Fund.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  Church-door  Collec- 
tions is  consequently  now  available  for  Congregational 
purposes — a  consideration  which  may  suggest  to  many 
the  reasonableness  of  increased  liberality  in  their  weekly 
contributions. 

The  Subscriptions  for  the  year  will  as  formerly  be 
called  for  by  members  of  the  Committee  who  have  again 
kindly  undertaken  this  duty.  In  no  other  way  could  the 
Collection  be  so  successfully  or  so  economically  made,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  their  labours  will  be  lightened  as  much 
as  possible  by  Subscribers  rendering  unnecessary  a  second 
call  for  their  subscriptions. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  Congregation  materially  de- 
pends on  the  maintenance  of  this  Fund,  the  Committee 
think  it  right  to  urge  the  necessity  of  continued  and 
even  increased  liberality.  They  desire  to  impress  upon 
those  Members  of  the  Congregation  who  have  not  yet 
subscribed  to  it  the  importance  of  their  doing  so,  not 
merely  because  more  money  is  required,  but  also  because 
they  will  'thus  co-operate  in  the  work  so  zealously  carried 
on  i)y  the  Minister  and  those  who  assist  him. 


Colin  G.  Macrae, 
James  W.  Winchester, 


Hon.  Secretaries. 


Sabbath  Schools. 

A  few  extracts  are  given  from  a  Report  to  the  Session 
by  their  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  recently  made. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  remarks  on  the 
Library. 

In  regard  to  numbers — 

In  the  Brunswick  Street  Schools  there  are  on  the  RoU 
530  children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  400. 
In  the  Home  Lane  School  there  are  on  the  Roll  128 
children,  average  attendance  95.  While  Mr.  Macrae's 
Bible  Class  numbers  about  78,  average  attendance  65 ; 
giving,  in  all,  736  on  the  Roll,  average  attendance  560. 

The  four  o'clock  Schools  may  be  said  to  be  quite  full, 
the  three  rooms  and  three  side-rooms  being  all  occupied, 
without  space  for  any  additional  classes.  The  room  on 
the  middle  flat,  having  fixed  writing-desks  occupying 
nearly  one  half  of  it,  is  very  inconvenient ;  and  it  is 
complained  that  the  long  forms  are  not  very  suitable  for 
arranging  and  seating  the  small  classes  into  which  the 
School  is  divided. 

In  the  six  o'clock  Boys'  School,  two  rooms  being  used, 
there  is  ample  accommodation  ;  and  two  or  three  good 
permanent  additional  teachers  are  much  wanted  there, 
when  the  numbers  of  pupils  might  be  easily  increased. 

It  was  suggested  that  if  there  were  space  in  the  Parish 
Buildings,  so  that  the  Boys'  School  could  meet  at  four 
instead  of  at  six,  there  might  be  less  difficulty  in  getting 
male  teachers  from  among  the  Congregation  than  at 
present.     This,  however,  is  now  impossible. 

The  Sabbatli  School  Library  is  needing  help.  A 
librarian  attends  most  faithfully  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing to  give  out  books,  and  there  are  about  114  steady 
readers  ;  but  there  have  been  no  additions  to  the  Col- 
lection of  books  since  1878,  and  the  favourite  books, 
from  constant  use,  are  getting  into  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  It  was  thought  that  a  short  statement  in 
the  Parish  Magazine,  inviting  contributions  of  suitable 
books,  or  of  pecuniary  help,  might  be  the  means  of 
giving  it  a  fresh  start. 

The  Girls'  Schools  have  collected  about  £7  during  last 
year,  for  the  support  of  an  orphan  in  India.  The  Boys' 
School  has  contributed  about  £1,  w-hich  was  given  to  the 
Pursewaukum  Fund. 

To  the  large  staff  of  devoted  teachers  who  steadily 
carry  on  this  work — some  of  them  having  done  so  for 
many  years — the  best  thanks  of  the  Session  are  due. 


MARCH    1882. 


jusTincATioisr. 

By  Rev.  Johx  Rankine,  D.D.,  Som. 

'For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  oiu  that  be- 
lieveth  ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For 
therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from,  faith 
to  faith:  as  it  is  written,  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
— Romans  i.  16,  17. 

rilHIS  passage  calls  our  attention  to  two  very  im- 
-*-  portant  traths,  viz.  that  tlie  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  imto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth,  and  that  this  power  is  mainly  found  in  the 
revelation  which  the  gospel  gives  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  whereby  He  is  "just  and  the  justiiier 
of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  Incidentally, 
also,  we  are  taught  that  we  are  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  divine  arrangement,  that  Gentile  as  well  as 
Jew  is  interested  in  it,  and  that  it  is  the  lesson  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New.  Our 
space,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to  deal  with 
more  than  the  two  main  points,  as  stated  above. 

I.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  It  was 
his  belief  in  this  power  which  made  Paul  so  eager 
to  preach  the  gospel  at  Eome.  During  his  minis- 
try in  other  places,  as  he  beheld  the  manifestation 
of  this  power,  his  eye  and  heart  must  often  have 
been  longingly  directed  towards  this  great  city 
— the  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  centre  of  influ- 
ence, the  stronghold  of  heathenism,  the  home  of 
learning,  wealth,  and  luxury.  "I  must  also  see 
Rome,"  he  said.  Jerusalem  and  Rome  !  These 
were  the  spots  which  chiefly  attracted  him.  The 
latter,  the  Imperial  city,  was  now  the  object  of 
!us  chief  desire;  and  his  Lord  had  promised  to 
gratify  him.  In  a  vision  he  had  been  told  that, 
as  at  Jerusalem,  so  at  Rome,  he  should  bear  wit- 
ness as  an  apostle  of  Christ. 

There  was  no  little  courage  in  this  desire  and 
determination  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied at  Rome.  Whence  did  this  courage  spring  1 
E\idently  from  his  belief  that  this  gospel  was  the 
power  of  God  for  salvation.  Rome,  with  its  un- 
checked heathenism,  its  gaiety  and  fashion,  its  hard 
and  heartless  materialism,  presented  a  field  of  evange- 
listic labour  different  from  any  which  he  had  hitherto 
experienced.  To  tell  those  proud  Roman  citizens 
that  power  for  their  salvation  was  only  to  be  found 
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in  the  name,  and  knowledge,  and  faith  of  Him  whom 
one  of  their  provincial  governors  had  recently  cruci- 
fied as  a  malefactor,  argued  boldness  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ! "  It  is  my  glory  !  This  was  the  explana- 
tion. It  has  in  it  the  most  marvellous  power — the 
very  power  of  God ;  and  that  for  the  noblest  of  all 
pui'poses,  salvation  to  every  believer.  It  offers  the 
best  of  blessings,  and  on  the  freest  terms.  Ashamed 
of  this  gospel  1  No  !  I  am  ready  to  preach  "to  you 
that  are  at  Rome  also."  My  message  is  power. 
To  know  it  is  man's  prime  necessity.  You  at  Rome 
need  it  even  more  than  others.  Your  proud  posi- 
tion calls  loudly  for  Heaven's  grace. 

This  explains  the  devoted  lives  of  the  early 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  of  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  footsteps.  Labour,  hardships,  suffer- 
ings, and  death  were  faced,  as  well  as  the  contempt 
of  the  wise  and  influential  of  the  world.  God  in- 
deed gave  them  liberally  of  His  grace ;  but,  under 
this,  there  was  the  sustaining  consciousness  that 
they  were  commissioned  to  proclaim  a  message 
which  carried  with  it  a  blessed  power,  a  message 
which  all  the  world's  wisdom  could  not  discover, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  its  most  cry- 
ing evils  could  not  be  remedied.  This  upheld  them 
amid  all  their  trials,  while  love  impelled  them  on. 

The  reality  and  existence  of  this  power  are  facts, 
— the  best  proved  facts  of  the  world's  history.  In 
early  days,  heathenism  went  down  before  this  power 
of  God  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son.  The  bitterest 
persecution  could  not  stay  its  progress.  Imperial 
Rome  tried  to  crush  it,  but  failed.  In  later  cen- 
turies it  prevailed  over  European  paganism,  and 
made  itself  felt  in  Western  Asia.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion again,  this  gospel  of  power  asserted  itself,  and 
middle  age  darkness  receded.  Romanism  had  cor- 
rupted the  gospel,  and  the  power  of  God  was  no 
longer  felt.  The  reformers  lifted  up  the  gospel 
in  its  Scriptural  simplicity,  and  power  returned. 
Whole  nations  were  converted  to  God.  In  more 
recent  times  the  same  return  of  power  has  been 
witnessed.  Periods  of  denial  or  suppression  have 
been  followed  by  periods  of  revived  gospel  truth, 
and  a  new  life  has  been  breathed  into  the  Church. 
And  even  now,  where  zeal  and  self-denial  are  sig- 
nally seen,  the  possessors  of  those  graces  ascribe 
all  to  a  believing  reception  of  the  gospel  of  God's 
grace,  with  its  power  to  quicken  and  to  subdue 
all  the  energies  of  the  heart  to  itself.     Thus  proofs 
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of  the  gospel's  power  imto  salvation  run  through 
the  Chmx'h's  whole  history.  Wherever  the  gospel 
was  denied,  or  obsciu-ed,  or  corrupted,  weakness 
prevailed  Hearts  made  no  response.  Power  was 
gone,  only  to  retiu-n  when  God's  message  was  de- 
livered in  its  own  di\ane  simplicity. 

II.  Wherein  does  this  power  of  God  unto  the  sal- 
vation of  believers  mainly  lie  1  Paid  himself  teUs 
us  expressly.  "  For  therein,"  that  is,  in  this  gospel, 
"is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to 
faith."  This  truth  is  more  fully  stated  in  the  third 
chapter  of  this  epistle,  vers.  21-26.  "  But  now  the 
(or  a)  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is 
manifested  .  .  Even  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  ...  to  declare 
His  righteousness  that  He  might  be  just  and  the 
justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  We  do 
not  forget  that  all  true  spkitual  power  comes  to  us 
through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that 
aU  true  spiritual  life  is  derived  from  a  believing 
union  with  Christ,  or  that  the  gospel's  bringing 
life  and  immortality  clearly  to  light  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  influence  which  it  wields. 
But  the  point  is,  what  does  the  apostle  mean  by 
the  words  which  have  just  been  quoted  1  He 
plainly  says  that  the  gospel's  power  unto  salva- 
tion lies  somehow  in  the  revelation  which  it  makes 
of  the  righteousness  of  God  from  faith  to  faith. 
This  revealed  righteousness  appeared  to  him  the 
somce  of  the  power.  He  saw  it  meeting  some  re- 
quirement of  man's  sinful  condition,  and  thereby 
working  towards  confidence  of  salvation.  How  is 
this? 

The  heart  which  has  been  effectually  stirred  by 
a  sense  of  sin  and  unrighteousness  longs  for  the 
possession  of  a  righteousness  which  God  will,  and 
can,  accept.  He  whose  heart  has  thus  been  moved 
soon  learns  that,  strive  as  he  may  after  personal 
righteousness,  he  cannot  attain  to  that  which  alone 
can  be  acceptable  to  the  Holy  Ruler  and  Lawgiver 
who  is  of  pm-er  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.  The  more 
he  thinks, — the  more  he  learns  to  know  God  and 
himself,  the  more  he  perceives  the  hopelessness  of 
such  an  attempt.  And  yet  it  is  felt  that  there  can 
be  no  unrighteousness  with  God.  He  must  be 
righteous  even  in  forgiving  sin.  Even  in  this, 
mercy  and  truth  must  meet  together,  righteousness 
and  peace  must  kiss  each  other.  The  way,  there- 
fore, appears  blocked ;  for  where  is  this  righteous- 
ness 1  Salvation  seems  hopeless.  No  !  says  the 
gospel  message,  God  has  provided  and  revealed  His 
own  righteousness  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 
Only  return  to  God,  repent  and  believe  in  Christ, 
and  thi.s  rigliteousness  is  accounted  yours  for  justi- 
fication. He  pardons  all  your  sins  and  accepts  you 
a.s  righteous  in  His  sight,  only  for  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ. 

It  is  generally  the  perception  of  this  which  forms 
the  turning-point  of  a  man's  spiritual  history.  He 
hears,  indeed,  of  God's  love,  and  is  glad.  He  reads 
of  Christ's  propitiation,  and  hope  begins  its  work. 


There  is  a  way  and  a  power  for  salvation,  thank 
God  !  But  the  real  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
may  not  yet  be  clearly  discerned.  The  stirred  heart 
may  not  yet  be  quite  satisfied.  How  can  God  be 
righteous  and  yet  justify  me,  a  sinner'?  This  is  the 
distress.  I  cannot  rest  in  confidence.  Fears  pre- 
vail. But  when  this  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ 
is  clearly  apprehended,  a  righteousness  which  He 
Himself  has  provided,  and  freely  ofi"ers,  the  diffi- 
culty is  gone.  All  rises  in  well-ordered  perfection. 
Salvation  rests  on  righteousness  itself.  Law  is 
magnified  in  the  outgoing  of  pardoning  love.  I  can 
now  trust,  and  not  be  afraid.  God  is  well  pleased 
for  His  own  righteousness  sake. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  many  have  learned  to  sing 
their  songs  of  deliverance.  And  they  have  good 
grounds  for  it.  They  consider  that  God  is  law  as  well 
as  love.  He  is  Ruler  as  well  as  Father.  In  sal- 
vation he  must  be  regarded  under  both  aspects. 
Love  niust  be  seen  working  in  perfect  harmony 
with  law.  And  in  God's  revealed  righteousness  it 
does.  Love  sent  the  SaAdour  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness for  us,  and  now  God  invites  us  to  accept  of 
His  love-gifts  in  forgiveness  and  acceptance.  Kay, 
love  itself  is  magnified  as  it  oS"ers  its  gifts  on  this 
wise.  We  see  love  in  its  willingness  to  forgive. 
But  we  see  it  more  significantly  in  the  way  of  for- 
giveness, laying  our  help  on  One  who  was  able  to 
bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness.  The  trem- 
bling heart  surveys  the  foundation  of  its  hopes,  and 
dwells  in  perfect  confidence. 

If  this  be  so,  can  we  wonder  that  Paul  speaks 
of  the  revelation  of  this  righteousness  of  God  as 
His  power  in  the  gospel  unto  the  salvation  of  be- 
lievers? He  was  no  supei'ficial  observer  of  the 
wants  of  a  sinful  world.  He  knew  what  the  human 
heart  in  its  deep  religious  moments  demanded  for 
its  stable  peace.  He  had  doubtless  himself  passed 
through  the  momentous  experience  of  solid  and 
satisfactory  reconciliation.  Those  three  dark  days 
at  Damascus  and  his  Arabian  retirement,  perhaps, 
witnessed  his  earnest  striving  after  this  light,  satis- 
fied only  when  it  led  him  to  rest  on  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  the  clear  per- 
ception of  it  sent  him  back  to  Damascus  to  begin 
his  apostolic  work,  invested  with  the  new  power 
which  carried  him  through  all  lands,  and  filled  him 
with  eager  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Rome  itself. 
How  many  there  are  who  have  had  their  darkness 
similarly  removed !  Conscious  of  guilt,  fearing 
judgment,  despairing  of  self-righteoiisness,  op- 
pressed by  the  thought  of  God's  holiness,  this 
righteousness  of  God  in  Chi-ist  has  been  revealed 
to  them,  and,  clinging  to  it,  their  confidence  has 
never  left  them.  They  have  lived  in  conscious 
justification,  and  have  served  God  thi'ough  a  love 
which  has  been  all-constraining. 

And  now,  what  use  are  we  to  make  of  all  this  1 
Plainly,  believe  it  om-selves,  and  tell  it  to  others 
that  they  also  may  believe.  The  righteousness  of 
God  is  revealed  "from  faith  to  faith."     It  comes 
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to  us  as  a  message  from  God,  an  intimation  of  what 
His  love  has  done  for  us  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and,  as 
such,  om-  attitude  towards  it  must  be  either  belief 
or  unbelief.  It  is  at  once  our  duty  and  interest  to 
believe  it.  Indifference  or  imconcern  is  most  un- 
becoming as  well  as  perilous.  If  God  has  prepared 
and  revealed  His  righteousness  for  our  justification. 
He  wiU  not  be  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which 
His  message  is  received.  Unbelief  is  contempt 
of  mercy,  and  adds  immeasiu-ably  to  om-  natural 
guiltiness.  Then,  believing  ourselves,  let  the  mess- 
age go  forth  from  us  to  others,  passing  thus  from 
faith  to  faith. 

Fm-ther,  we  must  seek  to  have  this  faith  of  God's 
righteousness  wrought  deeper  and  deeper  into  our 
hearts,  in  order  that  personal  righteousness  may  be 
established  there.  This  is  the  inevitable  practical 
result  where  faith  is  real,  and  not  merely  professed. 
We  cannot  contemplate  the  glorious  enthronement  of 
righteousness  in  our  justification  without  regarding 
all  imrighteousness  with  heartfelt  dislike,  and  with- 
out seeking  to  be  righteous  in  all  oiu-  ways.  An 
awe-inspu-ing  majesty  is  seen  surrounding  righteous- 
ness as  provided  for  our  salvation  in  the  love  of 
God — a  majesty  which  no  mere  study  of  the  law 
can  supply — a  majesty,  too,  which  the  cross  of 
Christ  has  hallowed  to  our  deepest  thoughts ;  and 
through  life  this  operates  with  a  steady  sanctifying 
power,  crucif}ang  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and 
lusts,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ. 

"  W,it]f  W-\)tz  is  t^z  fountain  of  3Lif£." 

Psalm  xxxvi.  9. 

I  STOOD  beside  the  sacred  fountain 
Unlocked  to  cleanse  from  sin, 
And  hundreds  from  the  world's  vain  moiintain 

Came  down  to  bathe  therein. 
And  as  each  soul,  its  vileness  bringiug, 

Was  sprinkled  with  the  spray, 
1  heard  its  voice  in  triumph  singing, 
lly  sin  is  washed  away. 

I  said,  "  "Why  should  not  I  be  numbered 

Among  the  gladsome  throng  ? 
Why  am  I  thus  with  weakness  cumbered 

When  others  are  made  strong  ? " 
I  touched  the  fountain  purely  flowing, 

And  o'er  my  heart's  deep  gloom 
The  sun  of  instant  hope  was  glowing. 

The  flowers  of  instant  bloom. 

0  fountain,  opened  for  the  weary, 

We  will  not  part  with  thee, 
For  life's  great  road  is  parched  and  drearj'. 

And  few  the  waters  be  : 
But  when  thy  streams  of  silver  treasure 

Have  touched  the  arid  land, 
Our  hearts  have  sight  of  that  full  pleasure 

That  dwells  at  God's  right  hand. 

Geo.  Matheson,  D.D. 

"The  Schemes  of  the  Chukch  of  Scotland,"  by 
a  Parish  Minister,  is  an  admirable  history  and  plea. 
Many  thousands  have  been  sold  at  the  nominal  price  of 
2d.,  or  6s.  per  100 — but  why  not  tens  of  thousands  more? 
No  family  should  be  without  it. 


Isaac  i^onaltr  Etje  ©ominie. 

By  the  Author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk." 

VI. — Isaac  Ronald's  Discipline. 

A  NOTEWORTHY  feature  of  the  Bankmill 
-^  School  in  its  everyday  aspect  was  the  essen- 
tially amicable  and  interested  relationship  that  ex- 
isted between  the  master  and  his  pupils.  To  say 
that  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  school  were  of 
the  kind  that  would  have  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  present  high  pressure  times,  when  uniform 
drill  and  systematic  progression  are  so  completely 
in  the  ascendant,  would  not  perhaps  be  quite  correct. 
On  entering  the  schoolroom  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
the  ear  was  saluted  by  an  overpowering  hum,  that 
rose  and  feU  like  the  sound  of  distant  waves  spend- 
ing themselves  on  a  broken  beach ;  and  all  sorts  of 
detached  exclamations,  some  of  them  occasionally 
of  startling  loudness,  were  to  be  heard  from  pupils 
of  different  sexes,  moved  by  varying  impulses.  Still 
all  this  was  only  an  outward  manifestation  of  the 
energy  that  naturally  belonged  to  those  whose  free 
and  robust  physical  life  had  been  but  little  subdued 
by  indoor  or  sedentary  experiences.  The  work  of 
the  school  was  quite  well  understood  to  be  going 
on  vigorously,  if  deliberately,  aU  the  while.  When 
the  pupils  wanted  explanations,  they  marched  up, 
book  in  hand,  to  the  dominie's  chair,  where  they 
would  cluster  about  him  in  a  very  familiar  fashion, 
listening  to  his  slowly-uttered  sentences  and  homely 
illustrations ;  and  when  they  were  out  at  play,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  them  calling  in  his 
aid  to  enable  them  to  set  some  favourite  game 
properly  afoot,  or  appealing  to  his  authority  to 
settle  disputed  questions  of  winning  or  losing. 

"  The  natur'  o'  man 's  compound,"  Isaac  was 
wont  to  say  in  his  later  time,  when  he  had  reached 
the  position  of  one  who  could  speak  with  the  author- 
ity that  belongs  to  matured  experience,  "  the  natm-' 
o'  man 's  compound,  an'  ye  maun  study  to  humour 
it  in  a'  its  pairts  in  a  proper  an'  lawfu'  mainner,  if 
ye  hope  to  get  the  best  oot  o'  't." 

And  without  having  at  the  stage  of  his  history 
with  which  we  are  just  now  concerned  formulated 
any  philosophy  on  the  subject,  he  seemed  from  the 
first,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  act  instinctively 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  thus  laid  down. 

In  the  summer  season  nothing  pleased  Isaac 
better  than  to  walk  away  up  the  glen  with  the 
bulk  of  his  elder  pupils,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  as 
his  companions,  communicating  to  them  as  he  went 
what  he  knew  of  the  natiural  history  and  legendary 
lore  of  the  district,  and  fostering  in  them  indepencl- 
eut  habits  of  observation.  Then,  when  the  highest 
point  was  reached  from  which  an  extended  view 
down  the  valley  might  be  had,  he  would  call  a  halt 
to  descant  upon  the  beauties  of  the  scenery ;  or, 
with  fitting  reference  to  local  historical  events, 
moralise  upon  the  generations  of  men  that  had 
passed  and  gone  from  the  earthly  scene ;  these  dis 
sertatious  never  failing  to  arrest  the  interested  at 
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tention  of  his  youthful  companions,  while  they  some- 
times stirred  not  a  little  the  emotions  of  the  more 
susceptible  of  them.  And  in  the  winter  time,  when 
cold  rains  and  snow  prevailed,  it  was  a  sight  to  see 
Isaac  striding  across  the  fields  to  the  school, 
sheltered  below  a  big  umbrella,  and  carrying  under 
his  arm  a  large  "win'lin'  "  of  clean  oat  straw,  which 
he  was  extremely  careful  to  keep  quite  dry,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  meant  to  be  used  being 
to  form  comfortable  soles  for  the  shoes  of  those  of 
the  pupils  whose  feet  had  got  wet  through  in  their 
morning  journey  schoolward.  Their  shoes  were  ex- 
amined in  detail  as  they  entered,  and  where  such 
seemed  needful,  the  pupils  were  drafted  away  to 
the  peat-house,  where  each  was  instructed  to  pull  a 
little  wisp  from  the  school  "win'lin',"  and  "draw" 
the  straw  until  well  straightened  and  evened,  when 
it  was  to  be  put  into  the  wet  shoe  below  the  stock- 
ing sole,  to  ward  off  all  risks  of  damp.  In  the  case 
of  his  female  pupils,  in  particular,  Isaac  was  punc- 
tilious with  respect  to  their  comfort  and  decorous 
treatment  generally.  He  taught  the  boys  on  prin- 
ciple to  believe  that  manliness  in  its  very  nature 
involved  the  idea  of  a  sensitive  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  weak  and  defenceless ;  that  the  rightful 
superiority  of  the  one  sex  could  only  be  asserted  in 
the  way  of  an  unselfish  care  for  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  other,  and,  if  need  were,  a  chivalrous 
guardianship  of  their  honour  against  words  rudely 
spoken,  as  well  as  against  deeds  unbecomingly  done. 

"Depen'  ye  upon 't,  laddies,"  Isaac  would  say, 
"  the  loon  that  wud  ding  a  lassie  in'o  the  ditch,  or 
wilfully  tear  her  dress  an'  knock  her  aboot,  is  a 
bully  an'  a  coward  at  hert.  He  uses  his  brute 
strength  like  a  brute,  whaur  he  kens  there  's  nae 
equal  strength  to  resist  it.  Whan  he  meets  his 
match,  he'll  be  the  first  to  flinch  an'  save  his 
carcase  by  ae  craven  act  or  anither.  An'  sae  fares 
o'  the  vile  fellow  that  wud  set  himsel'  to  utter 
words  fittet,  or  meant,  to  bring  the  blush  o'  shame 
to  a  woman's  cheek.  The  spirit  o'  a  man  's  nae  in 
him,  though  the  spirit  o'  a  grovellin'  fiend  may  be. 
But  if  ye  're  manly  in  the  true  sense,  women  folks  '11 
gie  you  their  confidence,  an'  trust  you  through  a 
kin'  o'  instinct — they  canna  help  it !  It 's  than  that 
ye  can  richtly  indulge  the  thocht  o'  superiority,  o' 
the  kin'  that  carries  duty  on  its  back.  Ye  '11  hae 
starker  encounters  wi'  your  nain  sex,  nae  doot,  but 
never  faQ  to  respect  yoursel's,  an  to  speak  oot  the 
plain  truth  whaur  questions  o'  richt  an'  wrang  hae 
to  be  fac't,  even  if  ye  sud  hand  your  tongue  at  sic 
times  as  only  maitters  o'  personal  feelin'  or  self- 
interest  come  in." 

It  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  Isaac  Ronald  to 
say  that  hLs  own  conduct  was  habitually  regulated 
by  his  avowed  principles.  On  such  points  as  have 
just  been  indicated,  his  ethical  and  social  code  was 
not  by  any  means  in  accordance  with  that  com- 
monly accepted  and  carried  into  practice  amongst 
his  fellow -parishioners.  For,  truth  to  say,  they 
were  in  the  main  a  somewhat  self- asserting  race, 


whose  manners  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  were 
not,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  by  excess  of  courtesy ; 
and  still  less  by  chivalrousness  of  bearing,  where 
the  occasion  seemed  naturally  to  call  for  it ;  albeit 
their  shrewd  common  sense  and  plodding  industry, 
as  well  as  their  genuine  homely  hospitality  toward 
all  and  sundry,  might  be  held  to  form  strongly  re- 
deeming featiu-es.  Isaac's  acquaintance  with  the 
more  polished  forms  of  society  was  too  limited  to 
admit  of  his  attempting,  even  had  he  been  so  in- 
clined, to  expound  to  them  any  of  the  established 
principles  of  polite  etiquette.  But  while  that  was 
so,  it  is  quite  within  reason  to  say  that  in  his  own 
sincere,  self-respecting,  and  utterly  unselfish  charac- 
ter and  bearing,  they  had,  at  any  rate,  set  before 
them  in  such  guise  as  they  could  better  understand 
and  appreciate  than  in  any  more  pretentious  form, 
an  unobtrusive  example  of  greater  "  sweetness  and 
light "  than  had  been  quite  common  amongst  them. 
And,  if'  they  should  fail  to  profit  by  the  example, 
the  fault,  of  course,  was  not  his  but  theirs. 

But  we  are  going  rather  in  advance  of  events  in 
the  course  of  our  story. 

VII. — Enlaeging  Professional  Experiences. 
TJIS  first  winter  session  had  passed  with  a 
-*--*-  measure  of  Mat  that  had  given  Isaac  Ronald 
a  very  well-assured  position  as  teacher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  general  community  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Bankmill  School.  And  now 
that  spring  had  come  again  the  school  got  sensibly 
diminished.  At  the  close  of  their  winter  "  raith," 
on  the  approach  of  the  busy  seed-time,  the  elder 
boys  were  wanted  to  reinforce  the  outdoor  working 
power  at  their  various  homes,  or  go  out  to  service 
amongst  the  neighbouring  farmers ;  their  summer 
occupation  being  found  mainly  in  herding  the 
cattle.  And  most  of  the  elder  girls,  even,  were 
withdrawn,  including  two  of  the  miller's  lassies ; 
one,  and  the  elder  of  the  two,  going  away  to  fill 
her  first  situation  as  a  domestic  servant,  while  the 
other  stayed  at  home  to  assist  her  mother  in  her 
household  cares,  out  and  in.  With  his  reduced 
list  of  some  twenty  pupils,  Isaac  laboured  on  not 
less  conscientiously  than  before ;  only  that  he  by 
and  by  felt  his  attention  drawn  into  somewhat 
other  channels.  Now  that  his  big  boy  pupils  had 
left,  the  serious  burden  of  arithmetical  drill,  on 
which  their  future  fortunes  were  held  mainly  to 
depend,  was  three-fourths  gone  ;  and  literary  in- 
struction, in  its  several  forms,  obtained  more  rela- 
tive prominence.  Perhaps  Isaac  did  not  regret 
this  ;  and  he  speedily  found  a  stimulus  in  that 
direction  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  somewhat 
powerfully  upon  one  of  his  temperament  and  men- 
tal and  moral  habitudes.  Though  the  miller  had 
removed  his  two  elder  girls,  the  third  still  remained 
at  school.  A  dainty  little  maiden  of  thirteen,  with 
regular,  well-cut  features,  and  fine  dark  eyes,  whose 
open  straightforward  look  at  once  bespoke  the  con- 
fidence they  expressed ;  her  wealth  of  brown  hair 
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kept  neatly  in  order  by  a  simple  velvet  ribbon, 
and  all  her  movements  indicative  of  a  love  of 
decorousness  and  order, — Annie  Symon  was  in 
many  ways  the  sort  of  pupil  to  commend  herself 
to  Isaac  as  a  pattern.  She,  moreover,  fully  justi- 
fied the  miller's  remark  that  his  lassies  learnt 
easUj'^ ;  and  soon,  without  the  least  difficulty,  she 
took  th^  position  of  Isaac  Eonald's  best  scholar. 

To  say  that  Isaac  was  proud  of  Annie  Symon 
as  his  pupil  would  not,  perhaps,  express  the  fact 
quite  acciu'ately.  It  would  signify  too  much  in 
one  way,  and  probably  too  little  in  another. 
Struck  and  gratified  at  first  by  her  aptness,  the 
mind  of  the  dominie  ere  long  came  to  be  strongly 
exercised  on  two  pressing  practical  points ;  one 
of  these  being  the  best  methods  of  training  and 
cultivating  the  female  mind ;  the  other  enhance- 
ment in  some  form  of  his  own  poor  qualifica- 
tions as  instructor.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
session  Annie  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  quite 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  term  dux.  In  his  sedate 
fatherly  way,  Isaac  had  no  difficulty  in  regarding 
her  in  the  light  of  a  mere  child,  as  she  indeed  stiU 
was ;  but  the  possibilities  of  her  future,  and  his 
own  relation  to,  and  responsibility  for,  what  that 
future  might  turn  out  to  be,  dwelt  much  in  his 
thoughts.  As  himself  was  wont  to  phrase  it  at 
an  after  time : 

"Ye  see  whan  the  mind  o'  the  person  set  to 
instruct  is  brought  in  contact  wi'  anither  mind 
that  is  open  an'  susceptible  in  a  degree  o'  which 
your  ain  personal  consciousness  gi'es  you  nae  ade- 
quate measure,  an'  whan  ye  hae  mair  or  less  o' 
diffidence  as  to  your  ownership  o'  sufficient  know- 
ledge an'  insicht  into  a'  the  requirements  o'  the 
task  afore  you,  it  canna  but  be  that  ye  sud  begin 
to  doot  whiles  if  ye  're  in  your  richt  place,  an'  to 
won'er  at  your  ain  presumption  in  un'ertakin' 
duties  ye  're  so  iU  equippet  for.  Dootless  it 's  the 
trainin'  o'  the  intellect  in  the  first  place ;  but  nae 
education 's  worth  the  name  that  doesna  tak  account 
o'  the  higher  needs  o'  the  immortal  spirit.  An'  so 
intellectual  knowledge  should  be  the  handmaid  o' 
spiritual  truth,  which  but  adds  to  the  responsibility 
o'  the  teacher's  office." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Isaac  Ronald  spared  nq  pos- 
sible care  or  effort  to  do  the  very  best  for  the 
miller's  clever  little  daughter  ;  and  in  striving  to 
do  the  best  for  her  he  sensibly  extended  his  own 
somewhat  limited  range  of  reading  among  English 
classics,  and  the  like ;  his  practice,  as  time  went 
on,  being  to  obtain  and  master  some  standard 
piece  of  literature,  after  which  he  and  his  crack 
pupU  read  and  analysed  it,  practically  together, 
there  being  none  of  the  other  pupils  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  class. 
And  Isaac's  labours  did  not  go  unappreciated.  The 
miller  was  delighted  that  a  daughter  of  his  should 
furnish  the  first  exemplification  of  what  he  deemed  a 
proper  educational  training  for  those  of  her  own  sex. 

"  It  '11  nae  doot  be  ca'd  extravagance,  an'  waur, 


maister ;  but  if  Providence  hae  gi'en  the  capacity 
an'  the  desire  for 't,  there 's  nae  greater  default  o' 
parental  duty  than  failin'  to  gi'e  ane's  bairns  what 
furnishin'  we  can,"  said  Joseph  Symon,  addressing 
the  dominie,  when  the  question  of  Annie's  further 
continuance  at  school  had  come  up  between  them 
during  an  incidental  colloquy  at  the  mill-door. 
"  Ye  've  had  the  makin'  o'  the  lassie  in  your  han' 
sae  far ;  an'  gae  whaur  she  may,  to  the  en'  o'  her 
days  the  impression  o'  what  she's  gettin'  eenoo 
winna  leave  her.  I  think  we  maun  even  lat  you 
keep  her  anither  season." 

"  Ah  weel,  miller,  your  words  mak  me  richt 
glaid  in  ae  sense ;  but  dowie,  dowie  in  anither," 
answered  Isaac. 

"  Dowie  !  Fat  mean  ye  noo,  maister  1"  queried 
the  miller. 

"Jist  this,  if  ye'U  hear  me.  It  a'  means  a 
greater  responsibility  than  I  'm  weel  fit  to  cairry. 
Ye  little  kent  what  ye  laid  upo'  me  whan  you  'an 
the  wricht  set  me  faur  I  am,  to  train  the  minds 
an'  shape  the  characters  o'  the  risin'  generation, 
wi'  my  sma'  stock  o'  knowledge,  an'  my  still  sma'er 
range  o'  experience." 

"  Isaac  Ronald  !"  exclaimed  the  miller,  "  I 
canna  say  I  'm  a  wiser,  but  I  'm  at  least  an 
aul'er,  man  than  you,  an'  may  use  my  privilege  o' 
seniority  in  gi'en  you  a  word  o'  counsel.  An'  it 's 
this — whan  ye've  fairly  seen  your  line  o'  duty, 
never  lat  the  sense  o'  responsibility  daunt  you. 
It 's  so  fix't  by  the  supreme  Ruler  o'  a'  our  lives 
that  withoot  fully  facin'  responsibility  on  the  oot- 
ward  side  toward  the  wardle,  an'  cherishin'  the 
spirit  0  't  inwardly  toward  Him,  wark  o'  the  truest 
an'  maist  usefu'  kin'  is  never  deen.  Feelin'  oor 
responsibility,  conscience  helps  oot  qualification 
in  a  won'erfu'  mainner.  An'  I  'm  nae  sayin'  that 
we  've  far  to  gae  for  an  example  o'  't.  Jist  go  on, 
an'  I  'se  stan'  caution  for  the  ootcome.  I  'm  gi'en 
you  Annie  by  way  o'  experiment,  an'  ye  please  to 
ca'  it  sae ;  an'  ye  can  dee  nae  better  for  the  time 
than  try  your  ban'  at  qualifyin'  her  for  successfu' 
combat  against  a'  that 's  false  an'  unworthy  ; 
teachin'  her  hoo  responsibility,  whether  the  sense 
o'  't  be  felt  or  no,  maun  grow  wi'  privilege.  She 's 
gettin'  a  year  mair  than  the  lave,  an'  ochtna  to 
forget  what  that  means  till 's  a'." 

"  Neither  she  will,"  said  Isaac ;   "  an'  if  the 

tuition  were  mair  competent " 

"  Hoot  toot,  maister,"  interrupted  the  miller, 
jocularly,  and  resolved  to  cut  short  the  colloquy, 
"jist  train  the  lassie  in  sic  a  mainner  as  micht  fit 
her  to  act  the  pairt  o'  wife  wi'  credit  to  a  man  o' 
sense  an'  intelligence  like  yoursel' ;  an',  of  coorse, 
to  cairry  her  due  share  o'  the  common  responsi- 
bility, as  ilka  richt  wife  does."  And  the  miUer, 
whose  words  of  innocent  banter  had  brought  a 
slight  blush  of  confusion  and  surprise  over  the 
poor  dominie's  face,  at  once  turned  away  to  pur- 
sue his  avocation,  amid  the  clattering  of  the  busy 
mill  gearing. 
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But  not  ouly  was  Anuie  Symou  allowed  to 
remain  a  year  longer  at  school  than  her  elder 
sister?  had  been.  When  she  had  formally  left  the 
Bankniill  School,  and  day  by  day  walked  down 
the  Strath  two  good  miles  and  a  half  to  Marjory 
Gunn,  the  "  sewster,"  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
competent  kn'owledge  of  needlework,  plain  and 
ornamental — for  Marjory  carried  each  of  her 
pupils  the  length  of  finishing  an  elaborate  "  sam- 
pler" of  coloured  worsted -work — Annie,  in  her 
intervals  of  leisure  at  home,  still  continued  her 
lessons  with  the  occasional  aid  of  her  old  teacher. 

And  by  and  by  Annie  Symon,  too,  passed  out  to 
the  work  of  her  life  as  set  before  her,  in  the  honest 
and  honourable  service  of  others,  as  her  fate  might 
be.  To  lie  continued. 


No.  IX. — The  Home  and  How  to  make  it 
Happy. 

WHERE  are  we  now,  dear  friends,  in  our  Talk 
together  1  Look  over  our  former  Talks  and 
see.  You  have  been  rightly  mated  and  married. 
You  have  set  up  house,  and  set  out  on  the  married 
life.  Now  let  us  have  a  Talk  about  how  to  make 
the  married  life  and  the  home  happy. 

You  have  got  a  nice  comfortable  house  we  shall 
suppose.  Well  then,  if  you  wish  to  make  this 
house  a  happy  home,  keep  it  clean,  tidy,  and  taste- 
ful :— 

Cleanliness,  tidiness,  neatness,  orderliness: — 
this  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  happiness 
of  a  home : — Here  is  a  home  where  the  wife  and 
mother  gets  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  so 
makes  a  good  start  on  every  new  day  and  new 
opportunity  of  life.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  make 
a  good  start  on  every  new  fresh  morning  God  gives 
us.  Here  is  the  house  beautifully  clean,  neat, 
orderly.  Everything  put  in  its  own  place  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  trim.  The  husband's 
and  children's  clothes  well  washed,  mended,  but- 
toned. The  children  all  ready  for  going  out  to 
their  work  or  their  school  in  good  time.  The  meals 
deliberately  and  perfectly  cooked  and  on  the  table 
clean  and  cosy  and  comfortable  at  the  diet  hour. 
Herself  trig,  blithe,  and  bonny.  As  soon  as  you 
enter  this  home  a  very  delightful  glow  of  comfort 
and  happiness  comes  over  you.  You  feel  what  a 
great  help  to  the  happiness  of  the  home  such 
housekeeping  is  : — 

"  His  wee  bit  ingle,  hlinkin'  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary,  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil." 

Yes  ;  if  the  hu.sband  of  such  a  wife  and  home  is  not 
contented,  loving,  and  happy,  he  is  a  brute  and  not 
a  man.  He  is  a  cruel,  ill-conditioned,  disgusting, 
disheartening  curse  on  God's  earth. 


Here  is  another  home  where  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  making  it  a  happy  home  are  as 
good  as  in  the  one  just  described.  But  what  a 
difference  !  Here  is  the  wife  and  mother  in  loath- 
some sloth,  dozing  away  in  bed  the  good  start  on 
the  fresh  day  God  hath  given  her  to  glorify  Him 
in  her  home  and  to  finish  there  the  work  He  hath 
given  her  to  do.  There  she  is  when  she  .does  get 
up — what  a  fright  of  filth  and  slovenliness  !  Look 
through  the  house: — the  "hearth-stane";  this 
nook ;  that  nook ;  below  the  table ;  above  the 
table  ;  here ;  there ;  everywhere  : — ashes,  dust, 
dirt,  disorder,  disgust.  No  spot  in  that  home  on 
which  your  eye  can  rest  with  comfort.  Behold  the 
childi'en.  Some  running  about  half-naked ;  those 
that  have  to  go  out  to  school  all  behind.  There 
they  go,  poor  things,  ill-washed,  ill-dressed,  heart- 
less looking,  with  a  whipping  likely  waiting  them  for 
being  late.  There  the  husband  comes  in  to  his 
breakfast ;  b-ut  it  is  not  ready.  AQ  is  hurry-skurry, 
helter-skelter — provoking  not  to  love  and  happiness, 
but  to  hatred  and  wretchedness.  He  gulps  down 
his  insuS"erably  ill-cooked  meal,  and  rushes  from 
his  house  certainly  not  singing :  "  Home,  sweet 
home,"  but  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  growling  some- 
thing very  difierent  indeed  : — 

Well,  then,  wives,  will  you  mark  this  ?  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  If  you 
wish  to  make  your  home  happy ; — if  you  wish  to 
see  your  husband's  face  bright  and  beaming  when 
he  comes  home — give  him  a  neat,  clean,  orderly, 
comfortable  home  to  come  to. 

Secondly,  thrift,  economy,  good-management,  in 
order  to  the  seeming  of  a  competency  and  to  the 
keeping  clear  of  debt,  is  another  thing  upon  which 
the  happiness  of  the  home  very  much  depends  : — 
If  you  have  to  keep  up  a  daily  struggle  with 
poverty  and  want ; — if  you  can  think  of  nothing  but 
of  how  you  can  get  food  and  clothing  for  yourselves 
and  children,  and  of  how  you  can  pay  the  debts 
which  are  always  rising  up  before  you — how  can 
you  be  happy  1.  In  order  to  the  happiness  of  your 
home,  there  must  be  in  it  a  competent  portion  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life.  There  must  be  a 
competent  portion  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  body  in  the  shape  of  sufficient  food  and  clothing, 
and  of  other  bodily  comforts.  There  must  also  be 
a  competent  portion  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  soul  and  spirit  in  the  shape  of  papers,  maga- 
zines, and  wholesome  enjoyable  books ;  ay, — and 
also  in  the  shape  of  the  feeling  of  independence 
and  heart's  ease  and  elasticity  and  spring  and  joy 
which  cannot  exist  when  the  home  is  darkened  and 
depressed  by  want ; — when  the  heart  and  spirit  are 
distracted  and  distressed,  broken  and  crushed  by 
poverty  and  debt.  Yes;  debt: — above  all  things 
take  care  and  don't  run  into  debt.  If  you  let  the 
blight  and  misery  of  debt  into  your  home  then 
farewell  to  its  happiness.  Submit  to  any  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice  rather  than  be  brought  under 
the  bondage  and  wretchedness  of  debt.     Resolutely 
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bar  the  door  of  your  home  against  debt.  Keep  it 
out  as  you  would  the  pestilence.  Dread  and  shun 
the  misery  of  using  and  living  upon  what  is  not 
yo%ir  otm,  but  another  man's.  And  in  order  to 
your  enjopng  this  competency  and  freedom  from 
debt  you  must  be  good  managers,  thrifty,  economi- 
cal. If  you  have  saved  as  you  ought  and  have  not 
married  too  soon,  you  have  begun  your  married 
life  with  a  competency.  WeU,  take  care  and  keep 
it.  Except  for  the  furnishing  of  yoiu-  house,  you 
shoidd  not  require  to  touch  yoiu'  sa^dngs  till  old 
age  comes.  The  interest  of  yoiu-  money  and  your 
earnings  should  be  sufficient  for  you  so  long  as  you 
are  in  the  vigour  of  life.  And,  in  the  first  years  of 
your  married  life,  instead  of  making  your  savings 
less,  you  should  be  making  them  greater,  if  you 
are  both  imiting  to  do  your  best.  Now  then,  this 
is  my  second  constituent  of  a  happy  home — viz., 
that  it  have  a  competency  and  be  free  from  debt. 
What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fourth  petition  of  our 
Lord's  prayer  1  In  the  fourth  petition,  which  is  : 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  we  pray  that 
of  God's  free  gift  we  may  receive  a  competent 
portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  enjoy 
His  blessing  with  them.  Very  well ;  pray  this 
petition,  but  while  you  pray  it  remember  also  to 
practise  it.  God  will  answer  it  in  yoiir  acting  it 
out  in  prudent  forethought,  good-management, 
thrift,  economy. 

Thirdly,  in  order  that  the  home  may  be  happy, 
you  must  bring  into  it  and  keep  up  all  through  the 
married  life  the  love-cherishing  looks  and  ivords  and 
ways  of  the  courting  days.  You  must  not  stop 
courting  when  you  get  married.  You  must  bring 
the  endearments  and  the  honey  of  the  courting 
days  and  the  honeymoon  into  all  the  days  and 
moons  of  the  married  life.  Many  a  married  life  is 
marred  and  bUghted  by  not  attending  to  this. 
Dear  friends,  attend  you  to  it,  if  you  would  make 
your  home  and  wedded  life  bright  and  blessed. 
If  your  love  is  to  live  it  must  he  fed  by  loving  looks 
and  words  and  deeds.  If  you  shut  and  seal  it  up 
in  yoiu:  hearts  by  sulky,  selfish,  iU-natured  ways  to 
one  another,  you  will  kill  it.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
it  healthy,  fresh,  and  growing,  you  must  let  it  out 
— ^you  must  give  it  exercise  in  the  free  air  and 
sunshine  of  action — of  being  and  doing  what  it 
prompts. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Scotchman  doesn't  tell 
his  wife  that  he  loves  her  till  he  or  she  is  dying. 
I  don't  think  this  is  true.  There  is  another  time 
he  teUs  her  this — viz. — when  he  is  courting  her. 
A  Scotchman  must  not  excuse  himself  for  making 
his  home  and  married  Ufe  dark  and  wretched  by 
saying  that  there  is  something  in  his  Scotch  natiu-e 
which  compels  him  to  lock  up  his  love  in  sullen 
sUence  and  in  unloving  behaviour. 

The  Old  Farm-Servant  has  known  a  lad  and  lass 
in  their  courting  days — what  they  were  and  how 
they  behaved  to  each  other  then.  He  has  seen 
them  married  and  started  on  the  wedded  life  with 


everything  favourable  and  hopeful  for  making  that 
life  happy.  He  has  looked  in  upon  them  four  or 
five  years  after  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 
But  what  a  change  has  come  over  them,  and  over 
his  dream  of  the  sweet  home  theirs  would  be  ! 
There  is  the  wife,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  a  revolting  spectacle  of  slat- 
ternliness and  filthiness,  and  the  house  and  children 
to  match.  Can  that  woman  be  the  neat,  trim, 
gi-acefid,  charming  lass  of  the  courting  days  !  Now 
for  the  husband.  What  like  is  he  %  Here  he  is, 
going  out  and  in  like  a  spectre  from  the  tombs, 
exceeding  fierce.  The  very  featm-es  of  his  coun- 
tenance changed  from  his  not  letting  beam  out 
from  it  the  love  of  his  heart.  Nothing  is  seen  in 
that  face  save  ill-nature  and  gloomy  sullenness. 
Nothing  comes  from  those  lips  save  depressing 
groans,  angry  growls,  suUen  grunts.  Can  that  be 
the  sprightly,  beaming,  bright,  attractive  lad  that 
wooed  and  won  in  the  courting  days !  Is  that 
home,  sweet  home,  which  might  have  been  and 
which  the  Heavenly  Father  wished  to  have  been  1 
No  :  verily  no.  And  why  1  Just  because  in  that 
home  and  married  life  the  love  has  not  been  fed 
and  nourished  by  loving  looks  and  words  and  ways ; 
but  starved  and  crushed  and  killed  by  unloving, 
imkind,  ill-natiu-ed  looks  and  words  and  ways. 

My  newly-married  couple,  who  have  set  out  on 
the  married  life,  happy,  hopeful,  and  strong  in  each 
other's  love,  take  heed  and  beware.  This  state  of 
matters  is  sadly  true  and  sadly  common.  If  you 
would  not  like  it  to  be  the  state  of  matters  in  your 
own  case  don't  leave  yoiu:  love  to  take  care  of  itself 
after  you  get  married,  but  take  you  care  of  it  by 
letting  it  out  to  each  other  in  aU  the  ways  you  can 
think  of.  Be  and  do  to  each  other  all  that  your 
love  moves  you  to  be  and  do.  Thus  keep  it  fresh 
and  warm  and  powerful.  Don't  wait  till  you  are 
dying  ere  you  say  and  show  that  you  love  each 
other.  Neither  God  nor  man  may  beheve  you 
then.  And,  although  it  be  true,  will  it  not  then 
be  too  late  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  terrible  sting— an 
awfidly  bitter  ingredient  in  your  dying — to  have 
to  look  back  on  your  home  and  married  life  made 
so  dark  and  miserable  to  yourselves  and  so  dis- 
honomring  and  ungratefid  to  yoiu:  God  and  Father, 
—and  to  see — 0  how  clearly  in  the  light  of  death 
— how  difl'erent  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been, — ■ 
and  to  feel — 0  with  what  anguish  of  spirit- — that 
your  home  and  married  life  is  done,  clean  gone  for 
ever  with  all  its  precious  days  and  privileges  and 
opportunities  for  glorifying  your  God  and  for  making 
each  other  happy  ? 

My  newly-married  pair,  you  would  not  like  yov.r 
wedded  life  to  be  a  wretched  remorseful  thing  like 
that.  WeU  then,  while  you  are  at  this  end  of  it 
and  have  it  all  before  you  to  make  or  to  mar,  vow, 
in  the  love  and  grace  of  your  Heavenly  Father, 
that  your  married  life  shall  be  bright,  blessed, 
beautiful  by  your  keeping  up  and  letting  out  your 
love  to  one  another — by  your  letting  it  have  its  per- 
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feet  work.  My  dear  friends,  you  Avill  find  burdens 
and  sorrows  and  dislieartening  things  enough  in  this 
selfish,  saddening  world,  do  not  add  to  these  by 
keeping  in  yom-  love  and  letting  out  ill-nature  to 
one  another  in  yow  own  home.  Keep  blazing 
brightly  there  the  flame  of  love  by  daily  heaping 
on  the  fuel  of  loving  looks  and  words  and  deeds,  so 
that  bright  and  buoyant  and  strong  and  courageous 
in  each  other's  love  you  may  toil  and  endm-e  and 
overcome. 

Last  but  not  least,  it  is  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  the  home  that  your  Lord  and  Saviour  abide  in 
it : — The  home  that  bars  its  door  against  the 
Saviour  cannot  be  a  happy  home  whatever  else  it 
may  have.  The  home  that  opens  its  door  and 
welcomes  the  Saviour  in  and  feels  that  His  presence 
is  the  one  thing  the  home  cannot  be  without  will 
not  be  an  imhappy  home  whatever  else  it  may 
want. 

He  is  the  Great  Sweetener  of  all  the  home  bless- 
ings and  enjojTiients  and  relations  : — 

How  can  there  be  real,  rational,  genuine  happi- 
ness in  a  Godless  Christless  home  though  full  of  all 
the  good  things  of  this  life  1  A  dark  scowling 
heaven  over  the  home !  the  home  loves  and  rela- 
tionships severed  from  God  !  the  home-life  a  God- 
less life  ! — how  can  such  a  home  be  happy  !  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  have  the  Saviour  abiding  in 
our  home,  and  so  have  His  Father  and  our  Father 
smiling  down  upon  it,  and  so  have  the  light  to  see 
and  the  heart  to  enjoy  all  our  home  blessings  as 
coming  from  Him,  then  and  thus  are  we  able  to 
suck  from  these  blessings  the  last  drop  of  their 
sweetness. 

He  is  the  Great  Sympathiser  and  Comforter  and 
Sustainer  under  all  the  home  trials  and  afflictions 
and  crosses  and  disappointments  : — 

Trials  will  come.  Dark  clouds  will  settle  down 
upon  our  home.  Fond  hopes  will  be  blasted. 
Sore  bereavements,  bitter  partings,  heart-harrowing 
sins  and  sorrows — but  in  all  these  things  we  shall 
be  more  than  conquerors  if  we  have  in  the  home 
with  us  the  sympathising  sustaining  presence  of  our 
Blessed  Beloved  Saviour  speaking  with  power  to 
comfort :  "Be  not  afraid  for  I  am  with  you ;  and 
no  one  and  no  thing  shall  really  hurt  you.  In  me 
ye  have  peace  ;  be  of  good  cheer  ! " 

He  is  the  Great  Reconciler  in  all  the  home 
difierences : — 

Difi"erences,  disagreements,  discordances  will 
arise,  but  they  will  not  go  very  deep,  nor  last  very 
long  if  the  love-fostering  peace-making  Saviour  be 
in  the  home.  His  presence  will  make  it  intolerable 
misery  for  as  to  live  in  unlovingness  and  unfor- 
givingness  and  ill -nature  to  each  other.  If  we 
let  anger  and  ill-will  and  strife  into  our  home  He 
will  go  out  of  it  and  leave  it  dreary  and  desolate. 
Al),  but  we  will  not — we  cannot  let  Him  away ; 
so  we  will — we  mast — dwell  together  in  loving 
unity. 

An  Old  Fabm-Seevant. 


Ecb,  ^rot  Samcs  Eobertson,  ©,©.' 

TAMES  ROBERTSON,  best  remembered  as 
^  founder  and  Convener  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land's "  Endowment  Scheme,"  was  born  in  1803, 
the  oldest  of  the  ten  children  of  the  farmer  of 
Ardlaw,  Pitsligo  parish,  Aberdeenshire.  His  bio- 
grapher^  tells  us  that  he  owed  much  to  his  mother, 
who  taught  her  children  from  the  Bible,  and  whose 
"  humble,  and  trustful,  and  prayerful  disposition 
was  reflected  in  the  life  of  her  son."  At  six  years 
of  age,  a  "  very  little  but  healthy  boy,"  he  was  at 
school  reading  (as  was  the  custom)  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  and  he  began  Latin  in  the  following 
year.  His  companions  seem  to  have  remembered 
in  after  years  with  pride  that,  try  as  hard  as  they 
might,  they  never  could  oust  "  wee  Robertson " 
from  the  dux  place.  He  is  described  as  sedate, 
with  an  old-fashioned  look;  yet  he  could  play 
vigorously,  and  had  a  brave  and  tender  heart. 
Once,  in  a  snowstorm,  he  took  his  crying  sister 
(nearly  his  own  size)  on  his  back,  and  carried  her 
a  great  distance,  overburdened  and  staggering,  but 
never  giving  in,  till  he  set  her  down  at  home.  It 
was  a  prophecy  of  what  the  man  would  do. 

At  the  too  early  age  of  twelve  he  was  at  college 
at  Aberdeen.  For  the  curriculum  was  long,  and 
the  family  circumstances  made  it  necessary  that 
the  boy  should  provide  for  himself  soon.  His 
lodging  was  an  attic,  which  he  shared  with  another 
student  at  an  expense  of  Is.  6d.  a  week ;  pro- 
visions were  sent  to  him  from  home.  It  wiU  sur- 
prise some  readers  to  learn  that  his  college  fees  in 
a  four  years'  literary  course  were  only  £22  :  8s., 
with  £3:2:2  more  when  he  graduated  as  Master 
of  Arts.  But  the  life  of  a  poor  and  hard-working 
student  at  a  Scottish  university  strains  the  bodily 
powers — sometimes  to  the  breaking.  We  read  of 
young  Robertson  rising  to  study  every  morning  at 
two  o'clock.  When  summer  came,  and  he  went 
home  to  work  on  the  farm,  he  would  begin  the 
day  with  the  other  farm-servants  at  four  o'clock, 
work  as  hard  and  as  long  as  any  of  them,  then 
pore  over  the  Calculus  till  midnight.  For,  like 
many  other  Aberdeenshire  students,  he  gained 
special  distinction  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and 
retained  his  love  for  that  study  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  At  length  a  severe  illness  came,  causing  the 
loss  of  a  session,  and  of  a  finger,  which  was  ampu- 
tated. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  habit  of  over- 
work, and  of  insufficient  attention  to  the  soul's 
humble  but  necessary  servant — the  body, — never 
quite  left  him. 

He  laboured  on.  Ten  years  after  entering 
college  he  received  license  to  preach  (September 
1825),  having  been  a  few  months  before  appointed 

^  A  Portrait  of  Professor  Robertson  will  be  givea  in  our 
next  number. 

^  Rev.  Professor  Charteris,  D.D.,  whose  "Life  of  Professor 
Robertson"  (Blackwoods,  1863)  the  present  writer  is  per- 
mitted to  use  freely. 
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schoolmaster  of  liis  native  parish.  Four  years 
more  passed ;  he  had  made  that  parish  school 
fiimoiis,  and  had  become  tutor  in  Gordon  Castle  to 
relatives  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  when  he  was 
made  Master  of  Robert  Gordon's  Hospital,  Aber- 
deen. We  get  here — from  written  records  that 
remain — some  glimpses  into  his  inner  life  ;  either 
he  never  afterwards  kept  diaries  or  he  destroyed 
them.  We  learn  how  deep  and  how  very  humble 
was  the  piety  of  that  strong  and  manly  heart. 

Ws  hear  him  praying  that  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  would  counsel  him,  that  he  may  "  follow  on 
to  know  the  Lord,  and  in  the  end  of  time  behold 
His  face  in  mercy."  He  thus  purposed  : — "  I  am 
to  begin  and  end  each  day  with  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, with  an  humble  confession  of  my  unworthi- 
ness  and  guilt,  with  earnest  petitions  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  my  heart,  and  with 
a  solemn  and  unreserved  dedication  of  every  power 
that  I  possess  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Lord 
my  God."  His  own  accoimt  of  his  religious  life 
was  that  "  he  owed  his  serious  impressions,  imder 
God,  to  his  mother's  training,  and  their  continu- 
ance to  frequent  perusals  of  Doddridge's  '  Rise  and 
Progi'ess  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.' "  When  there 
came,  after  seven  years  of  "  probationership,"  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Ellon,  ere 
he  left  the  Hospital  he  was  often  heard  in  the 
silence  of  night  pacing  his  room  and  praying  in 
his  deep-toned  voice.  He  was  praying  (says  his 
biographer)  for  mercy  to  pardon  his  sins,  and  grace 
to  help  him  in  his  embassy  for  Christ.  The  Lord 
had  made  a  good  soldier  ready  when  he  was  settled 
in  Ellon  in  1832,  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Ten 
Years'  Conflict." 

How  he  laboured  in  his  parish,  sparing  nobody, 
but  least  of  all  sparing  himself,  and  gaining  all 
hearts  !  His  powerful  sermons — probably  they 
were  never  short — were,  in  general,  fully  written 
out,  but  preached  without  notes.  His  aim — and 
he  accomplished  it  —  was  to  deal  personally  in 
regard  to  religion,  at  least  once  a  year,  with  every 
parishioner,  from  the  old  man  to  the  little  child 
who  could  answer  a  question  in  the  catechism,  or 
repeat  a  psahn  or  a  prayer.  His  "  diets  "  of  visita- 
tion and  examination,  held  in  every, part  of  the 
parish,  chiefly  in  winter,  were  serious  and  prolonged 
afiairs,  from  which  absence  was  not  permitted.  A 
solitary  instance  of  rebellion  is  remembered.  An 
old  woman  "wadna  gang  to  be  heckled,  and  hae 
her  taes  drappin'  aff  wi'  the  cauld."  But  the 
minister  was  what  Americans  call  a  "strong" 
man ;  the  parish  believed  in  him  :  the  old  woman 
surrendered,  and  doubtless  enjoyed  the  meeting. 
He  met  his  young  communicants  in  the  Church  on 
week-day  evenings,  and  would  sometimes  labour 
with  them  tUl  eleven  o'clock.  He  visited  the  sick 
and  aged  tenderly,  very  patiently,  in  all  weathers. 
He  taught  a  Sunday  School ;  he  bmlt  an  additional 
day-school.  He  led  the  agriculture  of  the  district. 
It  is  mentioned  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply 


dissolved  bones  to  the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  He 
seems  almost  at  once  to  have  taken  the  foremost 
place  in  his  Presbytery.  At  the  parish  school 
examinations — those  pleasant  and  profitable  occa- 
sions that  are  fading  from  the  memory  of  this 
generation — ministers  and  schoolmaster  alike  stood 
aside,  while  he  drilled  the  classes.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  visited  him  twice,  publicly  declared  that  "if 
all  parishes  contributed  to  Church  Extension  like 
EUon,  his  coffers  would  be  full ;  if  all  ministers 
wrought  like  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land's best  days  would  come."  With  all  this  he 
was  a  hard  student  at  home.  That  home  was 
brightened  by  a  happy  liiarriage.  His  wife  was 
the  widow  of  his  predecessor  in  the  parish.  To 
her  and  to  her  children — by  her  first  marriage — 
who  could  scarcely  have  been  dearer  to  him  if  they 
had  been  his  own — he  poured  out  his  heart  in 
letters  which  reveal  the  earnest  and  strife-hating 
Christian  in  times  of  stormy  disaster. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  purpose  at  this  time 
to  review  the  controversies  of  the  years  preceding 
1843.  That  a  man  of  his  powers  and  knowledge 
of  Church  law  ^  should  come  to  the  front  at  such 
a  time  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  before  the 
battle  ended  he  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
constitutional  party.  All  men  have  pleasvu-e  in 
doing  that  which  they  can  do  very  well,  and  that 
gratification  must  have  been  his.  Yet  he  loved 
not  the  arena.  Of  this  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  his  biography.  The  heated  atmosphere  which 
then  hindered  clear  vision  has  passed  away — may 
God  in  His  great  mercy  keep  it  far  from  us  !  It 
is  now  possible  for  us  aU  to  believe  that  the  mighty 
men  on  both  sides  of  that  conflict  were  sincere 
Christians.  Certainly  there  was  no  more  childlike 
Christian  in  those  eager  General  Assemblies  than 
Dr.  Robertson.  It  was  reqiured  of  him  that  his 
sword  should  be  girded  by  his  side ;  but  the 
building,  or  rebuilding,  of  the  city  of  the  Lord  was 
dearer  far  than  i^the  fighting.  At  one  time,  after 
a  visit  from  Dr.  Duff,  then  home  for  the  first  time 
from  India,  he  was  seriously  considering  whether 
he  ought  not  to  leave  EUon,  and  go  out  to  India 
as  a  missionary.  In  the  Assembly  of  1839  there 
was  a  great  debate  on  the  "  Auchterarder  Case," 
which  was  followed  by  two  days  devoted  to 
Missions.  Dr.  Robertson  wrote  to  his  wife  : — 
"  Duff  delivered  his  fai-ewell  address  on  Thursday, 
and  drew  tears  from  almost  every  eye.  Notwith- 
standing our  wide,  wide  differences  of  opinion,  the 
General  Assembly  never  appeared  in  my  eye  to  be 
so  like  an  Assembly  of  Christian  men  as  it  has 
appeared  to  be  during  the  last  two  days."  Even 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  he  seemed  never  to 
cease  to  be  governed  by  Christ  dwelling  within 
him — as  though  (which  was  doubtless  the  case) 
he  had  come  to  the  Assembly  direct  from  converse 

1  His  "  Observations  on  the  Veto  Act,"  published 
March  1840,  at  once  placed  him  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  Church.     "  Life,"  page  81. 
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with  God  in  prayer.  His  biographer  thus  describes 
at  once  his  metliod  in  debate,  and  the  spirit  which 
he  carried  into  the  keenest  encounters: — "Never 
brilliant,  seldom  pointed,  he  always  began  at  first 
principles,  and  moved,  slowly  but  unerringly,  on 
to  his  mark,  taking  everjihing  along  with  him. 
He  never  lost  his  self-command,  never  descended 
to  personality,  always  manifested  tolerant  charity 
towards  those  that  differed  from  him ;  and  few, 
if  any,  as  prominent  and  powerful  in  party  con- 
flict, so  completely  refrained  from  a  harsh  epithet 
or  even  an  unkind  word."  Early  in  the  agitating 
Assembly  of  1841 — on  the  morning  of  the  first 
Assembly  Sunday — he  thus  closed  his  letter  to  his 
wife,  writing  only  for  her  eye  : — "  And  now  the 
beUs  are  ringing  for  church.  I  know  you  will  be 
remembering  me  to-day,  when  Christian  friends 
delight  to  bear  each  other  upon  their  minds ;  and 
I  am  happy  in  the  thought  that  our  prayers  for 
each  other  wiU  be  poured  out  at  a  common  throne 
-of  grace  and  mercy.  Pray  for  me  through  the 
week,  that  I  may  be  enabled,  on  all  occasions,  to 
speak  and  act  in  such  a  manner  as  may  promote 
most  eff"ectuaUy  the  true  objects  for  which  an 
Assembly  is  constituted.  Pray  that  my  unworthi- 
ness  and  sinfulness  may  be  forgiven,  and  that,  my 
heart  and  lips  being  touched  with  a  live  coal  from 
God's  holy  altar,  I  may  be  enabled  to  speak  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it." 

John  M'Mueteie. 
To  he  continued. 

^  i^cbj  ©ItJ  ^Tratie  for  %Mm. 

By  Sarah  Tytler. 
Concluded. 

QTILL  it  was  on  Miss  Bell's  bosom  that  the 
'^  stricken  Jean  fell  without  hesitation,  and  all 
is  well  that  ends  well.  Burnt  feathers  accomplished 
Jean's  restoration.  The  gallant  lieutenant  was  not 
dead,  only  wounded.  He  lived  to  fight  many  another 
fierce  battle,  and  to  come  home,  with  the  loss  of  an 
arm  and  the  title  of  a  major,  to  claim  his  first  love. 
She  had  grown  a  little  up  in  years  and  faded,  no 
doubt,  but  she  had  been  faithful  as  her  soldier  had 
been  tnie,  and  she  was  stiU  and  to  the  last,  "bonnie 
Jean  "  in  his  eyes. 

Sometimes  the  minister  would  crack  ponderous 
clerical  jokes  for  the  enlivenment  of  the  giggling 
audience.  Sometimes,  though  not  often — for  these 
were  the  days  when  solemn  topics  were  apt  to  be 
kept  for  high  days  and  sacred  places — he  would 
speak  a  word  in  season  to  his  young  friends.  It 
was  a  gentle  word,  for  the  old  doctor  was  very 
manly,  and  though  he  could  be  rough  to  men,  he 
was  chivalrously  gentle  to  women.  The  occasional 
grave  word  did  not  lose  anything  in  impressiveness 
becaiLse  of  the  kindly,  familiar  intercourse  and  the 
cordial  human  goodwill  which  had  preceded  it. 

The  pretty  behaviour  which  was  learnt  in  Miss 


Bell  Clunie's  workroom  included,  in  addition  to  the 
habitual  practice  of  the  curtseys  first  acquired  at 
the  dancing -school,  and  the  obligation  on  each 
sewer  to  sit  as  erect  on  her  chair  as  the  exigencies 
of  her  seam  would  permit,  respect  to  elders,  friend- 
liness to  equals,  courtesy  to  social  inferiors. 

There  are  many  conditions  of  the  old  dressmaker's 
workroom  which  have  passed  away,  and  cannot  be 
recalled,  even  if  this  were  in  aU  respects  desirable. 
But  there  is  also  much  which  could  be  revived 
with  advantage  to  the  present  generation.  Why 
should  not  ladies  like  Miss  Bell  Clunie  in  her 
youth,  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dress- 
makers and  milliners  again,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  rule  beneficently  over  a  well-filled  workroom,  to 
influence  for  good  many  of  their  feUow-creatures  ? 
Why  should  not  ladies  put  themselves  in  a  position 
to  earn,  not  a  bare  pittance,  but  a  respectable  inde- 
pendence and  fair  endowment  of  this  world's  goods  1 
We  hear-  constantly  of  the  lamentable  want  of 
suitable  and  remunerative  work  for  gentlewomen, 
and  of  their  consequent  privations — which  are 
only  too  real — while  one  most  natural  vocation  is 
nearly  entirely  abandoned  by  the  suS"erers.  It  has 
fallen  largely — and  that  to  the  loss  of  the  com- 
munity— into  the  hands  of  women  who,  however 
respectable,  are  of  inferior  education  and  unsuitable 
antecedents. 

This  paper  is  a  plea  for  dressmaking  and  mil 
linery  as  a  fit,  worthy,  and  desirable  occupation  for 
well-educated  women. 

Do  not  say,  in  the  fij-st  place,  that  this  revolution 
and  retiurn  to  an  old  arrangement  would  be  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  one  set  of  women 
in  order  to  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  another. 
There  might  be  some  change  of  places.  More 
women  of  the  lower  working  classes^  might  be  in- 
duced to  return  to  domestic  service,  or  might  enter 
into  the  other  trades  now  opening  for  them ;  but 
that  would  be  the  principal  alteration  in  the  exist- 
ing system.  And,  to  take  a  case  in  point,  no  serious 
opposition  has  been  made  to  the  introduction  of 
lady-nurses  into  hospitals,  although  their  presence 
in  the  wards  interferes  with  and  limits  the  employ- 
ment of  ordinary  working  women  as  niu-ses.  Un- 
less in  separating  the  occupation  of  dressmaking, 
etc.,  from  the  drapers'  establishments,  with  which 
it  w&,3  not  formerly  connected,  and  which  could  and 
did  flourish  very  well  without  it,  there  would  be 
no  radical  difference  caused  by  the  movement ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  that  any  earnest  argument  could 
be  founded  here  on  the  injudiciousness  of  women's 
coming  forward  as  rivals  of  men,  who,  as  it  happens, 
have  gradually  usurped  many  fields  of  labour  which 
were  once  considered  essentially  feminine,  and  given 
over  to  women. 

The  movement  is  retrograde  in  one  sense,  but  it 
is  the  reverse  in  another.  Higher  education,  espe- 
cially the  highest  education  of  all,  is  putting  to  flight, 
by  degrees,  the  silly  idea  that  any  honest  work 
is,  in  itself,  beneath  the  attention  of  any  rational 
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Christian  woman.  The  sole  rule  to  be  respected 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fitness  between  the 
work  and  the  worker.  The  indication  is  plain 
enough  in  this  instance.  To  speak  generally,  the 
mass  of  women  are  more  or  less  qualified  for 
di-essmaking.  The  love  of  beauty  is  so  in- 
tuitive with  most  of  them,  and  they  have,  in 
many  cases,  so  few  means  of  gratifying  it,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them — and  those  not,  as  a 
matter  of  coiurse,  the  most  frivolous — take  a  very 
geniiine  and  innocent  pleasure  in  regarding  hand- 
some and  pretty  clothes,  even  when  the  gazers  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  spectacle  than  to  look 
at  it.  A  girl  of  healthy  natural  character  will 
view,  with  keen  interest  and  enjoyment,  a  piece  of 
dress  which  takes  her  fancy,  though  she  has  not 
the  most  distant  chance  of  wearing  it  or  anything 
of  the  same  description.  She  wiE  be  still  more 
fascinated  if  she  is  called  upon  to  help  in  devising 
the  article,  and  in  executing  the  device.  An  older 
woman  will  derive  equal  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating suitable,  useful,  well-conceived  and  completed 
gowns  and  mantles.  It  is  a  comfort  to  dressmakers 
to  please  their  eyes  and  fingers  with  materials  and 
fashions,  and  to  watch  their  designs  becoming  ac- 
complished iQ  their  deft  hands.  AU  this  may  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  personal  vanity  or  self- 
ishness ;  the  sentiment  and  its  gratification  belong 
to  the  innate  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  becoming 
which  distinguishes  women  above  men. 

As  a  proof  that  true  cultivation  is  banishing  the 
old  stupid  notion  that  mental  contrivance  which 
results  in  useful  handiwork,  comes  under  the  odious 
name  of  "menial,"  and  is  beneath  the  attention  of 
educated  women,  let  us  mention  that  in  intellect- 
ual circles  in  London,  among  women  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  project  of  dressmaking  and  mUlinery's 
being  reinstated  on  their  old  footing  as  occu- 
pations for  ladies,  is  most  largely  mooted  and 
seriously  advocated.  A  professional  man's  wife, 
who  felt  herself  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
famUy  exchequer,  has  started  as  a  dressmaker,  and 
•proposes  to  offer  board  in  her  own  house  for  yoimg 
ladies  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
trade.  A  lady  of  independent  means,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  this  mode 
of  helping  the  poorer  women  of  the  middle 
classes,  has  maintained  for  years,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  ladies — patronesses  of  the  scheme — 
what  may  be  called  a  training  school  for  dress- 
makers, taken  from  the  daughters  of  "poor  pro- 
fessional men."  Among  the  advantages  held  out 
is  the  assurance  that  even  if  the  pupils  do  not  care 
to  enter  trade,  they  will  be  enabled  to  conduct 
their  own  and  then-  famUy  dressmaking  at  home, 
and  without  foreign  aid,  to  the  diminution  of  a 
formidable  item  in  the  family  expenses. 

The  aiTangements  in  the  training  school  referred 
to  have  been  most  liberal  They  included,  at  one 
time  at  least,  lessons  from  a  skilled  and  experienced 
German  lady,  with  a  certificate  from  one  of  the 


great  German  sewing  schools,  of  her  competent 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  numbers  as 
applied  to  dressmaking,  and  free-hand  drawing. 
Instruction  is  given  gratis  for  the  first  year. 
Afterwards  the  pupils  are  paid  according  to  their 
work.  It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  record  that,  in  spite 
of  the  exceptional  excellence  of  the  teaching,  and 
the  bounty  with  which  it  was  supplied  to  the  public, 
the  attendance  of  professional  men's  daughters  was, 
till  very  recently,  ridiculously  small,  so  inveterate 
and  slow  of  removal  is  any  class  prejudice. 

Ladies  would  be  far  better  dressed,  with  more 
attention  to  the  laws  of  nature,  of  true  beauty,  and 
of  good  taste,  if  gentlewomen  were  dressmakers. 
A  perfect  gentlewoman,  a  real  lady,  is  not  always 
to  be  met  with  even  in  the  highest  rank,  but  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  true  lady  is,  perforce,  a  con- 
ventional lady.  The  writer  has  known  several 
instances  where  a  deliberate  selection  was  made  of 
dressmakers  and  milliners  drawn  from  the  upper 
classes,  because  those  workers  were  found  more 
capable  of  understanding  and  studying  what  was 
suitable  to  age,  condition,  and  individual  appear- 
ance than  less  cultivated  workers  are. 

Again  we  have  to  think  of  the  appalling  amount  of 
extravagance,  debt  and  dishonesty,  which,  whether 
it  is  conducted  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  has  to  do 
with  the  foolish  dress  of  foolish  women.  If  this 
evil,  which  appears  on  the  increase  rather  than  on 
the  decrease,  is  ever  to  be  checked,  it  must  be,  in 
the  fii'st  place,  by  the  exercise  of  Christian  honour 
and  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  in  the  second,  by 
putting  the  regulation  of  dress  and  modification  of 
Parisian  fashions,  as  much  as  possible,  into  the 
hands  of  women  well  educated  in  the  best  sense, 
who,  while  they  do  not  regard  costly  novel  and 
elaborate  dress  as  either  indispensable  or  of  much 
value,  are  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  dressing,  as  of  doing 
everything  else,  to  the  Lord,  like 

"  Creatures  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
Travellers  'twixt  life  and  death, " 

but  who  will  exert  all  the  weight  of  their  intelligence, 
skill,  and  example,  to  suppress  the  excesses — some- 
times the  gross  errors  and  flagi'ant  improprieties — of 
fashion.  In  writing  this,  the  commercial  truth  that 
the  demand  regulates  the  supply  is  not  forgotten. 
But  there  is  a  parallel  truth  that  the  supply  sug- 
gests and  reacts  on  the  demand.  Dressing  rever- 
ently and  with  a  conscience  will  always  be  the 
best  di'essing,  the  most  winsome  for  girls,  the  most 
becoming  for  middle-aged  and  old  women. 

As  the  last  but  not  the  least  motive  to  appeal  to, 
it  is  allowable  to  refer  here  to  a  noble  feature  of  the 
present  time,  the  eagerness  and  anxiety  shown  by 
many  of  the  best  and  kindest  women  of  every  caste 
and  creed  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
more  ignorant,  helpless,  and  exposed  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  to  help  them  by  every  means  within  the 
more  fortunate  women's  power.     This  is  the  compel- 
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ling  cause  Trhich  sends  so  many  brave,  compassionate 
Avomen  into  hospitals,  poor-honscs,  and  "  homes  " 
of  every  description.  It  goes  without  saying,  that 
the  principal  of  a  large  dressmaking  or  millinery 
cstablislinient  has  much  in  her  power  to  elevate, 
inspu'it,  and  solace  her  staff,  to  whatever  class  of 
society  the  members  belong,  whether  they  are 
drawn  from  her  own  rank  of  life,  or  whether  there 
is  a  plentiful  sprinkling — such  as  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  great  day  schools  and  art  schools — of  girls  of 
humbler  origin. 


3Soofes  for  HcalJing  at  fHotljcrs'  Mtdms, 

WE  have  received  several  lists  of  books  in  answer  to 
our  request  that  those  who  had  found  books  in- 
teresting and  profitable  would  give  us  the  names  for  pub- 
lication. It  is  found  very  difficult  to  hit  upon  exactly  the 
right  book.  It  must  be  interesting,  and  it  must  be  a  book 
to  do  good  ;  a  book  to  touch  the  springs  of  action,  and  to 
stimulate  the  desire  and  hope  of  leading  a  good  and  well- 
doing life.  Many  of  the  poor  women  who  come  to  those 
meetings  have  no  other  break  in  the  monotonous  toil  of 
their  lives  ;  and  it  is  no  small  thing  to  brighten  those 
lives  even  for  an  hour  a  week.  The  hour  is  looked 
forward  to,  and  is  talked  of  when  it  is  past. 

The  following  seem  to  be  among  the  most  approved 
books,  but  we  are  open  to  further  suggestion   : — 

Mrs.  Duncan's  "  Hours  with  Working  Women  under 
the  Shadow."  3Irs.  Locker's  "Bible  Readings  for 
Mothers'  Meetings."  Miss  Charlesworth's  "The  Old 
Looking-Glass,"  "The  Broken  Looking-Glass."  Hesha 
Stretton's  "Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  "The  Worth  of  a 
Baby,"  "  The  King's  Servants."  Mrs.  Hatchard's  "  Wives 
and  Mothers, "  "  Eight  Years'  Experience  of  Mothers' 
Meetings,"  "Cottage  Readings  in  Biography."  {Tract 
Society),  ' '  Romance  of  Modern  Missions." 

The  lady  from  whose  list  the  foregoing  are  taken,  says, 
"At  our  reading  at  the  Mothers'  Meeting  we  have  always 
some  practical  religious  reading,  and  a  story  or  narra- 
tive. At  the  Zenana  Meeting  we  usually  get  letters,  etc., 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  read." 

Several  others  recommend  Miss  Kippcn's  stories,  such 
as  "  The  Ayrshire  Embroiderer,"  "  Bessie  Brown's  First 
Service,"  etc.  (published  by  Johnstone  and  Hunter). 
Mrs.  Liddell's  "  The  Other  Half  of  the  World  "  is  recom- 
mended. Also  "John  Pearce  the  Colporteur,"  and 
"Christie's  Old  Organ."  Much  good  has  been  got  from 
Mr.  Pearse's  quaint  books,  "  Daniel  Quorm's  Reflections  " 
and  "Mr.  Horn  and  his  Friends."  A  chapter  of  one 
of  them,  along  with  some  other  book,  would  make  a 
profitable  hour.  They  are  full  of  religious  teaching  of 
the  highest  kind — for  professing  Christians  rather  than 
for  the  lapsed.  Dr.  Marshall  Lang's  "Exposition  of 
our  Lord's  Last  Supper,"  and  some  portions  of  Canon 
Farrar's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  would  be  helpful  as  bringing 
human  hearts  near  the  Great  Biography.  The  moral 
which  has  been  impressed  on  ourselves  by  reading  the 
lists  which  have  come  to  us,  is  that  a  great  deal  of  pains 
and  preparation  is  needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  con- 
duct those  meetings.  Very  often  a  book  would  be  very 
good  for  the  purpose  if  the  proper  passages  were  chosen, 
and  all  that  is  not  really  appropriate  marked  for 
omission.  It  is  found  that  the  reading  of  mere  scraps 
is  fatiguing  to  all  concerned,  and  vastly  unprofitable. 
Although  in  many  cases  the  women  are  induced  to  come 
by  their  personal  regard  for  the  readers,  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  great  opportunity  lost  when  the  reading  is 
not  so  arranged,  with  "pains  and  prayer,"  as  to  be  in 
itself  a  help  and  comfort  to  those  who  put  themselves, 
with  pathetic  trustfulness,  under  the  control  of  the 
readers  during  the  meeting. 


STfje  Slnpopularitg  of  ilisstons. 

By  CnnisTOPHER  N.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Advocate. 

T  DO  not  mean  that  Foreign  Missions  are  univer- 
■*-  sally  and  absolutely  unpopular.  But  if  one 
compares  the  object  of  missionary  enterprise,  and 
the  tremendous  interests  at  stake,  with  the  feeble 
response  made  by  the  Church  to  missionary  appeals, 
the  indifference  and  apathy  of  many,  and  the  ope'' 
hostility  of  not  a  few,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
be  found  to  have  gone  beyond  the  mark  in  describ- 
ing Foreign  Missions  as  unpopular.  Those  who 
advocate  the  cause  of  our  Foreign  Missions  seem 
generally  to  assume  that  all  professing  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  are  agreed  that  the  cause 
is  essentially  a  just  and  righteous  one — that  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Church  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  in  every  Christian  congregation 
there  are' some  who  are  not  only  indifferent,  but 
hostile,  to  every  missionary  enterprise,  and  this  is 
a  fact  which  should  not  be  ignored  by  the  spiritual 
guides  of  the  people.  Assuredly  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  vindicate  in  the  abstract  the  cause  of 
Christian  Missions,  but  in  this  world,  alas  !  "  is 
not"  is  far  from  being  co-extensive  with  "ought 
not,"  and  sad  to  say,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
appeal  for  greater  liberality  in  support  of  missions, 
but  even  to  justify  the  very  existence  of  missions 
to  the  heathen.  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  as 
briefly  as  I  can  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  true 
causes  of  the  unpopularity  ot  missionary  enterprise. 

(1)  A  Greedy  Spirit. 

As  the  intemperate  man  is  always  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  the  flimsiest  pretext  for  "  a  glass," 
so  the  greedy  man  eagerly  grasps  at  the  least 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  illiberality.  "  Charity 
begins  at  home,"  for  example,  is  a  very  favourite 
saying  in  the  mouth  of  an  opponent  of  Foreign 
Missions.  "  Why  interest  yom-selves  in  the  spirit- 
ual weU-being  of  the  Caffi-es  and  the  Malays,"  he 
asks  us,  "  whilst  there  are  thousands  of  home 
heathen  in  Whitechapel  and  the  Cowgate  V  Now 
I  have  invariably  observed  that  those  who  take 
refuge  in  such  arguments  do  very  little  indeed 
themselves  for  the  outcasts  in  our  great  cities,  and 
that  those  to  whom  the  ignorant  and  the  homeless 
in  the  dark  lanes  of  London  and  Edinburgh  owe 
most,  are  just  those  who  are  most  liberal  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 
argument,  however,  is  no  new  one ;  indeed,  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  received  the  respectable  sanction  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
But  age  can  add  no  authority  to  a  contention  so 
extravagant.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  urge 
that  emigration  should  be  prohibited  so  long  as 
there  is  an  acre  of  waste  land  in  Britain.  Had 
such  a  policy  been  insisted  in,  this  island  would 
now  have  been  peopled  by  a  starving  peasantry, 
and  America  would  have  been  a  wilderness. 
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No  excuse  seems  weak,  no  argument  ill  founded, 
no  statement  inacciu-ate,  which  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  a  besieged  piu'se.  An  avaricious  member  of 
the  ChiU'ch  is  asked  for  a  contribution  to — say  a 
Mission  to  the  Jews.  "  Clearly  our  duty,  is  it  not, 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  God's  ancient  people  ? " 
"  H'm,  yes.  I  suppose  so ;  but  you  see  there  are 
so  many  claims,  and  trade  is  so  depressed,"  and  so 
on ;  but  it  won't  do,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  he  is 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  congregation,  so  at  last 
the  collector  does  get  10s.  from  him,  and  leaves 
content,  for.  it  is  as  much  as  he  expected.  But, 
alas !  ere  next  collection  time  comes  round,  our 
jBdend  has  read  in  some  newspaper  a  witty  para- 
graph against  Jewish  Missions.  No  political  state- 
ment in  the  same  newspaper — if  its  politics  be  not 
his — would  have  obtained  a  moment's  credence  with 
him,  but  an  attack  upon  missions — ^just  because  it 
helps  him  to  tighten  his  purse-strings — comes  home 
to  his  heart  with  the  irresistible  power  of  a  revela- 
tion, and,  like  the  Great  Seal,  proves  itself.  Accord 
ingly,  he  is  now  quite  prepared  for  the  collector. 
"  Mission  to  the  Jews ;  likely  story,  indeed !  You've 
sunk  thousands  in  that  already,  but  you've  never 
converted  a  Jew  yet,  and  never  will ! " 

But  although  this  illiberal,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
it,  this  greedy  spirit,  goes  far  to  explain  the  popular 
dislike  of  missions,  and  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of 
their  work,  it  is  not  the  whole  explanation.  No 
one  ventures  to  question  the  claims  of  public 
charities  hke  the  London  Hospitals,  the  Eoyal 
Infirmary  of  Edinbiu-gh,  the  Orphanages,  Eagged 
Schools,  Houses  of  Mercy,  etc.,  which  exist  all  over 
the  land.  There  may  be  occasional  carpings  at 
the  administration  of  the  funds,  and  general  man- 
agement of  such  institutions ;  subscriptions  are 
sometimes  withheld  on  such  grounds,  and  indeed 
there  are  some  who  find  in  their  inability  to  sub- 
scribe to  everything  an  excuse  for  not  subscribing 
to  anything ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  denying  the 
beneficial  operation  of  such  charities,  and  the  public 
duty  of  supporting  them.  Now,  why  is  it  other- 
wise in  regard  to  missionary  enterprise?  How 
comes  it  that  one  finds  in  the  columns  of  the  press, 
and  hears,  even  in  educated  society,  constant  sneers 
and  jests  at  the  expense  both  of  missions  and  of 
missionaries  1  A  howl  of  indignation  arose  a  few 
years  ago  throughout  the  land,  when  a  public 
speaker  had  the  bad  taste  to  allude  in  terms  which 
seemed  cruelly  cynical,  to  the  economic  uselessness 
of  a  hospital  for  incurables ;  but  nobody  is  shocked, 
nobody  is  surprised,  when  even  a  leading  joiu-nal 
in  a  Christian  land  speaks  in  offensive  and  con- 
temptuous language  of  those  schemes  which  have 
for  their  object  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Therefore  consider  in  further  explanation 

(2)  The  Distance  of  the  Mission-Field. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  people  sympa- 
thise the  more  heartily  with  charities,  the  beneficial 


operation  of  which  comes  under  their  own  immediate 
cognisance.  Now  the  work  of  our  Foreign  Missions 
is,  in  great  measure,  removed  from  oiu"  eyes,  and  those 
who  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  indifferent  or  scep- 
tical about  missions,  are  just  the  last  people  likely  to 
foUow  their  operations  with  intelligent  and  careful 
study.  The  Sabbath  School  scholar  may  perhaps 
be  excused  if  he  be  incUned  to  regard  the  penny  he 
drops  in  the  box  as  a  penny  gone  quite  to  another 
world ;  but  with  India  within  twenty  days  of  us,  the 
lawyer  or  the  merchant  has  no  excuse  for  so  think- 
ing of  the  half-crown  he  deposits  in  the  plate.  No, 
he  ought  not  certainly  to  be  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  going  on  in  the  missionary  field ; 
but  unfortunately  he  too  often  fails  to  acquaint 
himself  with  any  of  its  details,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  bring  these,  and  to  bring  them  in 
every  form,  under  his  attention.  Much  has  already 
been  done  to  disseminate  information  about  missions 
amongst  the  people,  and  to  help  them  to  realise  the 
natiu-e  and  the  surroundings  of  the  work.  There 
is,  however,  as  I  venture  to  think,  still  much  to  be 
done  in  this  direction.  The  great  secret  is  to  get 
people  really  to  interest  themselves  in  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Such  interest  is  still  sadly  lacking, 
for  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
an  educated  Englishman  could  give  a  much  more 
accurate  account  of  the  progress  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  than  of 
the  progress  during  the  like  period  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  upon  the  earth. 

(3)  The  Slow  Progress  of  the  Work. 
Another  very  obvious  reason  why  missions  are 
unpopular  with  certain  classes  is  the  comparative 
slowness  of  the  results  obtained.  What  with  our 
steam  engines,  our  telegraphs,  and  our  telephones, 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  rapidity  of  movement  and 
quick  results,  that  we  lose  patience  with  every 
undertaking  that  does  not  move  towards  a  speedy 
issue.  The  European  public  soon  get  disgusted 
with  everything  that  progresses  slowly.  The  Par- 
isians cried  "A  has  le  Shah!"  for  no  better  reason 
than  because  they  deemed  it  unreasonable  of  that 
monarch  to  hore  them  by  protracting  his  visit 
beyond  a  week.  How  sick,  too,  every  one  had  grown 
of  the  very  mention  of  "  The  Greek  Question,"  ere 
that  diplomatic  difficulty  was  finally  settled  !  Now 
the  progress  of  mission  work  is  imquestionably 
slow,  though  not  so  slow  as  has  sometimes  been 
represented.  We  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  be  touched,  or  his  reason  con- 
vinced, by  machinery.  Every  great  work  in  the 
kingdom  of  natiure  is  a  work  of  time ;  have  we  any 
good  reason  to  expect  that  it  shall  be  otherwise  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace  ?  It  took  countless  ages  of 
silent  but  unceasing  progress  to  build  the  rock,  to 
clothe  the  field,  and  to  people  the  forest ;  shall  we 
be  impatient  if  it  take  some  centuries  to  establish 
the  Church  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  and  to  gather 
all  the  sons  of  men  into  its  fold  ? 
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(4)  The  Materialistic  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

We  must  look  a  little  deeper,  however,  if  we 
really  want  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  in  the  pre- 
sent age  a  tendency  to  insist  mainly  upon  the 
second  gi-eat  commandment  of  the  law,  and  to 
neglect  or  ignore  the  fii'st.  There  are  some  who, 
under  the  giiidance  of  the  positive  philosophy,  would 
openly  and  avowedly  substitute  the  love  of  om- 
fellows  and  foith  in  human  natm-e  and  human  pro- 
gress for  the  love  and  the  faith  of  God.  There  are 
others  who,  though  they  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  Creator,  and  formally  recognise  man's 
duty  of  serving  and  obeying  Him,  yet,  influ- 
enced by  the  teaching  of  that  school  of  modern 
science  which  admits  a  Creator  but  refuses  to 
recognise  a  Providence,  or  else  repelled  from  all 
positive  reUgion  by  the  hypocrisy  of  profess- 
ing zeaJots,  seem  to  hold  that,  if  men  only  knew 
it,  tlie  Creator  would  be  well  pleased  did  His  crea- 
tiu-es  but  content  themselves  with  striving  to  in- 
crease the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  fellows. 
It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  that  those  who  think 
so  lightly  of  "  man's  duty  to  God,  and  what  God 
requires  of  man,"  should  grudge  to  see  money  which 
might  help  to  increase  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
poor,  or  promote  the  cause  of  secondary  education, 
spent  in  stri^■ing  to  induce  men  to  substitute  belief 
in  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ  for  belief  in  Brahma 
and  Vishnu.  No  doubt  many  believe,  and  as  I 
think  rightly  believe,  that  even  from  this  quasi- 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  money  spent  upon 
missions  is  well  spent.  No  one  who  has  mingled 
much  in  Christian  society,  and  come  in  contact  with 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  can  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  "  the  sum  of  human  happiness  " 
is  immeasm-ably  increased  by  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  results,  however,  are  not 
so  direct  or  so  immediate  as  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  do  not  cordially  sympathise  with 
the  work.  A  new  blanket  is  more  tangible  than  a 
renewed  heart,  and  many  a  weU- meaning  man, 
especially  if  he  be  of  dull  imagination,  would  de- 
rive infinitely  greater  pleasure  from  the  belief  that 
he  had  increased  the  physical  comfort  or  alleviated 
the  distress  of  an  impoverished  brother,  than  from 
the  conviction  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  turn- 
ing a  fellow  man  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

To  he  conclvded. 


"  r^  OD  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."     On  this  ground,  as 
vT    one  of  many,  I  sliould  like  to  support  the  plea 
for  "systematic  giving,"  as  set  forth  under  the  above 
heading,  in  the  .January  number  of  "Life  and  Work." 

Nothing  so  much  promotes  "cheerfulness"  in  giving 
as  having  a  fund  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Those 
who  collect  for  any  scheme  know  well  that  there 
could  scarcely  be  a  stronger  contrast  than  between  the 


way  in  which  they  are  received  by  those  whose  five  shil- 
lings or  five  pounds  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  supply 
for  general  expenses,  and  by  those  whose  charity  fund  is 
provided,  and  only  awaits  a  proper  destination  ;  by  the 
former,  they  are  reminded  that  ' '  such  requests  as  they 
make  are  far  too  numerous,"  "  they  cannot  all  be  met," 
and  so  forth,  till  their  office  seems  thoroughly  disagi-ee- 
able  ;  by  the  latter,  they  are  thanked  for  the  trouble 
they  have  taken,  ?  donation  or  subscription  is  given  with 
frank  good-will,  and  they  are  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

"  Honour  the  Lord  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thy  in- 
crease "  is  a  distinct  precept,  expressed  by  Solomon  and 
implied  in  the  whole  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
teaching,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
Epistles.  These  "first-fruits"  must  vary  in  amount; 
some  may  find  it  rather  hard  to  lay  aside  a  tenth,  but 
no  one,  who  has  first  "provided  things  honest  with  all 
men,"  would  ever  regret  having  done  so.  In  my  own 
experience  for  several  decades,  and  that  of  others  who 
have  followed  the  same  plan — enlarging  their  offering  to 
an  eighth,  a  fifth,  or  a  fourth — the  results  have  been 
such  as  may  recommend  it  to  others.  Among  these  may 
be  named  the  surprise  at  finding  how  many  claims  may 
be  met  out  of  an  apparently  small  sum,  say  £5  out  of 
£50.  Then,  when  money  is  at  hand  to  be  applied  for 
other  than  personal  purposes,  a  sense  of  stewardship 
arises  which  gradually  extends  to  all  we  possess.  The 
apportioning  of  the  sum  at  disposal  forms  a  fitting  and 
delightful  interest  for  some  of  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  "seen  and  temporal"  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  "unseen  and  eternal,"  and  seems  to 
be  the  application  to  modern  life  of  Paul's  charge  to  the 
Corinthians  to  "  lay  by  in  store  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  as  God  hath  prospered."  Where  there  are  children 
to  be  trained  up  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  the  practice 
is  valuable  for  its  influence  on  them.  Not  the  least 
benefit  from  ' '  systematic  giving  "  is  a  widely  extended 
interest  in  all  missionary  and  benevolent  schemes,  with 
a  thoughtful  consideration  of  their  relative  needs  and 
merits,  so  that  the  £50  (or  £100)  which  an  income  of 
£500  supplies,  may  be  laid  out  to  the  greatest  advantage 
possible. 

When  some  such  plan  is  adopted  as  has  been  recom- 
mended, every  legitimate  effort  to  procure  an  income  is 
raised  above  the  sphere  of  vulgar  money-making,  and 
success  in  these  efforts  brings  a  sacred  intercourse  between 
the  soul  and  God,  which  the  mere  heaper-up  of  gold  can 
know  nothing  of  ;  for  what  is  only  filthy  lucre  in  the  one 
case,  becomes  in  the  other  a  means  of  spiritual  welfare 
and  of  growth  in  the  divine  life.  X.  M.  S.  B. 

^oung  Hen's  ffiuiirr. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Christian  Life  and  Work 
Committee  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  one  of  the 
Joint  Conveners  of  the  Sub-Committee,  reported  that 
about  fifty  local  Associations  (having  a  membership  of 
several  thousands)  are  now  formally  connected  with  the 
Guild,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  Conference  of 
Delegates  from  those  Associations  on  or  about  the  1st 
March,  with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  Rules  of  Constitu- 
tion, and  promoting  the  progress  of  the  Guild.  It  was 
agreed  to  draw  the  attention  of  Ministers  to  the  import- 
ance of  young  men  in  Bible  Classes  being  associated 
together  as  members  of  this  Guild.  A  meeting  of  the 
Class,  or — if  it  be  a  mixed  Class — a  meeting  of  the  young 
men  in  it  who  are  willing  to  be  associated  in  connection 
vrith  the  Guild,  could  easily  be  held  once  a  j^ear  to  elect 
Delegates  to  the  Conference  ;  and  thus  the  young  men 
would  be  members  of  a  brotherhood  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  ere  long  embrace  all  the  youth  of  the  Church. 
Forms  of  "  Certificates  of  Commendation,"  to  be  used  for 
members  of  the  Guild  changing  their  residence,  were  laid 
on  the  table  and  approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be  prepared 
in  books. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  :—SEAECHING  THE  SCRIPTURES— CALENDAR. 
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^earctins  tfje  Scriptures, 

By  tue  Editok. 

1.  TVlio   killed  a  lion  when   the  snow  was   on   the 
ground  ? 

2.  Find  two  instances  of  prophets  killed  by  lions  for 
disobedience. 

3.  What  mother,  when  her  child  was  ill,  disguised 
herself  in  order  to  consult  a  prophet  ? 

4.  Ifame  the  cit}',  the  rebuilder  of  which  was  doomed 
to  lose  his  children.     Who  incurred  the  penalty  ? 

5.  "Where  is  the  Christian's  death  spoken  of  as  the 
taking  down  of  a  tent  ? 

6.  Find  in  Christ's  words  a  warrant  to  God's  children 
for  thinking  of  death  as  going  home. 

7.  Who  felt  at  one  time  that  to  go  home  would  be  far 
better,  but  expected  to  stay  here,  and  was  content  ? 

8.  Find  two  places  where  the  same  writer  speaks  of 
some  (perhaps  himself)  being  alive  when  Christ  comes. 

9.  Find  a  later  passage  written  when  he  looked  for- 
ward to  departing  soon. 

10.  Pronounce  (in  Rom.  16)  Epenetus,  Andronicus, 
Urbane,  Aristobulus,  Asyncritus,  Patrobas. 

ANSWERS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

1.  Waters  of  Merom ;  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  Dead  Sea  ;  Chin- 
nereth.  2.  The  Salt  Sea  ;  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Dent. 
3.  17)  ;  the  East  Sea  (Joel  2.  20).  3.  Ex.  16.  29.  4. 
Daniel  (Dan.  6.  10)  ;  Stephen  (Acts  7.  60)  ;  Paul  (Acts 
21.  5).  5.  Solomon  (2  Chron.  6.  13).  6.  Ezra  (Ezra  9. 
5  ;  10.  1).  7.  Wise  Men  from  the  East  (Matt.  2.  1)  ; 
Greeks  (John  12.  21).  8.  Acts  9.  3  ;  22.  7  ;  26.  13.  9. 
At  his  conversion  ;  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  22.  17)  ;  in 
Corinth  (18.  9)  ;  in  the  castle  at  Jerusalem  (23,  11). 
10.  On  board  ship  (Acts  27.  23). 

Calenljar  for  Jlarci^* 
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If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?— Rom.  8.  31. 

The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.— Num.  6.  24.     [20. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  In  heaven. — Matt.  6. 

Your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy. — John  16.  20. 

God  hath  called  us  unto  holiness.— 1  Thess.  4.  7. 

Hide  Thy  face  from  my  sins. — Ps.  51.  9.  [15.  7. 

Joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. — Luke 

He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not  condemned. — John  3. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God.— Ps.  51.  10.         [IS. 

He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.— Matt.  1.  21. 

He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost. — Mark  1  8. 

ColUction  for  Small  Livings  Scheme. — Gal.  6.  6. 

He  withidrew  Himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed. — 

He  continued  all  night  in  prayer.— Luke  6.12.[Luke  5.16. 

Such  an  High  Priest  became  us. — Heb.  7.  26. 

Come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace. — Heb.  4.  16. 

Be  not  afraid,  only  believe. — Mark  5.  36. 

Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief. — Mark  9.  24. 

Sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. — Luke  8.  35. 

Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee.— Luke  9.  51. 

For  your  sakes  He  became  poor.— 2  Cor.  8.  9. 

Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Rom.  13.  14. 

Even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself.— Rom.  15.  3. 

Ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you. — John  13.  15. 

Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.— Rom.  13.  10. 

My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer.— Luke  19.  46. 

Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint. — Luke  18. 1. 

When  ye  stand  praj-ing,  forgive.— Mark  11.  25. 

Prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit. — Eph.  6.  18. 

I  say  unto  all.  Watch.— Mark  13.  37. 

Could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  ?— Matt.  26.  40. 

APRIL. 

She  hath  done  what  she  could. — Mark  14.  8. 

Fear  not :  beliold,  thy  King  cometh.— John  12.  15. 


I^obj  an  ©rsan  ^reacljctr. 

From  the  German. 

THEY  had  got  an  organ  for  their  church  ;  and  on  the 
first  Sunday,  when  there  was  a  large  congregation, 
the  minister  explained  that  it  was  not  merely  a  box, 
but  that  it,  too,  preached  on  Sunday.  The  attention  of 
all  was  aroused  on  hearing  this,  and  they  asked  them- 
selves how  could  that  be  ? 

The  minister  continued,  "  Look,  there  are  many  pipes, 
large  and  small,  in  the  case,  just  as  in  the  congregation 
there  are  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  And  each  pipe 
has  its  peculiar  tone,  the  one  high,  the  other  low.  In 
the  same  way  there  are  joyful  souls  as  well  as  sad  in  a 
congregation.  Several  pipes  are  in  front,  where  they 
are  seen  by  every  one,  while  others  are  behind,  yet 
sounding  too.  Every  one  cannot  take  a  prominent  place 
in  the  parish  like  the  schoolmaster  and  the  clergyman  ; 
there  are  also  members  who  remain  in  the  background. 
But  look,  quite  at  the  back  of  the  organ  are  the  bellows, 
for  without  air  and  wind  there  could  be  no  sound.  The 
wind  rushes  through  all  the  different  pipes.  So  should 
it  be  in  a  congregation  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Without  Him,  all  efforts  of  ours  are  in  vain." 
As  the  people  dispersed  after  the  service,  they  said  to 
one  another  that  they  bad  not  believed  it  possible  to 
speak  so  beautifully  of  an  organ.  But  then  their  min- 
ister saw  deeper  than  other  people.  M.  M.  T. 

A  BOOK  FOR  FARM -SERVANTS:  or,  Hints  for 
THEIR  Self-Improvement,  by  R.  M.  (Edinburgh : 
John  Menzies  and  Co.) 
This  little  book,  of  exactly  a  hundred  pages,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  bothy  and  farm-kitchen,  and 
in  every  family  where  there  are  young  people  looking 
forward  to  farm-service  as  their  lot  in  life.  The  wi-iter 
knows  thoroughly  the  persons  whom  he  addresses,  and 
what  is  more,  thoroughly  believes  in  them.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  speaking  down  to  them,  nor  at  preaching  to 
them,  but  a  tone  of  hearty  sympathy  and  of  shrewd 
practical  sense  runs  through  every  page.  Nothing  could 
be  better  put  than  the  first  chapter  on  ' '  Character  and 
its  Privileges,"  or  more  helpful  than  the  fourth  and 
sixth,  "The  Farm-Servant's  Bank  and  Bankers,"  and 
"The  Farm  -  Servant's  Future  Home."  "The  Farm- 
Servant's  Trials  and  Temptations,"  and  "The  Occupa- 
tion of  the  Farm-Servant's  Leisure  Hours,"  are  chapters 
fuU  of  kindly  wisdom  in  a  most  practical  shape.  The 
big  type  and  the  bright  pages  of  the  little  book  carry  on 
the  reader  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  but  they  are  not  a 
bit  more  attractive  than  the  fresh  manly  style  in  which, 
it  is  written.  We  could  wish  it  circulated  in  thousands  ; 
and  it  might  interest  and  benefit  many  beyond  the  circle 
for  whom  it  is  in  the  first  instance  meant. 

C{)rt0tian  3Ltfe  anti  SMork  JBeputations. 

THE  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  Deputations  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  coming  Summer  and  Autumn.  Last  year  Deputies 
from  the  Committee  did  excellent  service  at  various  fish- 
ing stations  —  at  Barra,  where  400  boats  are  engaged 
at  the  herring  fishing  in  May  and  June  ;  at  Wick,  at 
Fraserburgh,  and  at  Boddam — affording  assistance  to  the 
Parish  Ministers  which  they  highly  value.  To  parishes 
in  the  south  and  in  the  north,  Highland  and  Lowland, 
sometimes  liom  this  Committee  alone,  and  sometimes  in 
connection  with  Deputies  from  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee, Deputations  were  sent  in  1881  with  gratifying 
results.  Deputations  are  not  sent  unless  they  are  asked 
for  by  Parish  Ministers  or  Presbyteries,  but  the  Com- 
mittee welcome  applications  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  do  what  they  can  to  meet  all  requests.  Applications 
should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nicol,  9  George 
Square,  Edinburgh,  Convener  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Deputations. 
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WHEN  THE  BURN  EINS  DRY. 


SiEJjcn  tljc  23 urn  Eins  ©rg. 


r\  BOON  beside  the  lea-rig, 
^-^  There  ran  a  boiiuie  burn, 
^Yi'  inony  a  loup  owre  stane  heids, 

An'  mon_v  a  windin'  turn  ; 
An'  lip  upo'  tlie  brae  foce, 

Witliiu  a  grassy  ring, 
There  was  a  wee  bit  wallie, 

Frae  a  deep  clear  spring. 


An'  lang  as  e'er  the  burn 

Keepit  up  a  steady  flow, 
"VVe  gaedna  near  the  wallie, 

It  drappit  aye  sae  slow  : 
But  when  the  sun  in  simmer 

Was  bleezin'  i'  the  sky, 
0  sweet  was  then  the  wallie 

When  the  burn  ran  dry. 


'■""'^y\:^^>'l'<9i  (^^er./t 


The  wallie  never  failed  us, 

E'en  at  our  sairest  need, 
But  when  the  heat  assailed  us, 

We  ran  to  it  wi'  speed  ; 
An'  as  we  sloked  our  drouthy  craigs, 

Ilk  ane  was  fain  to  cry — 
'  It's  braw  to  hae  a  wallie 

When  the  burn  rins  dry." 

When  fortune  frowns  ujion  us, 

An'  witherin'  blasts  are  rife, 
An'  grief  amaist  has  dried  up 

The  fountains  o'  our  life, 
We  aften  find  some  little  thing 

We  ance  gaed  lichtly  by. 
That  cheers  us  like  a  wallie 

When  the  burn  rins  dry. 


O  mony  folk  are  freenly 

As  lang's  we  naething  lack, 
But  when  we  need  a  hand's  turn 

They  quickly  show  their  back  ; 
Yet  the  trusty  freen'  that  stands  by  ns, 

When  a'  the  fause  anes  fly. 
Is  just  like  a  caller  wallie 

When  the  burn  rins  dry. 

But  ilka  thing  beneath  the  sun 

Comes  to  an  end  at  last, 
An'  life,  wi'  a'  its  ups  an'  doons, 

Will  soon  be  gane  an'  past  ; 
An'  to  hae  a  hope  beyond  this  life, 

A  treasure  up  on  high, 
Is  the  best  kind  o'  a  wallie 

When  the  burn  rins  dry.  E.  H.  C. 


Note. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  imper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Arrangements 
for  April. 
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Mr.  Macleod  sees  Members  regarding  Baptism, 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Services  iu  Clmrcli  at  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
(Afternoon  Service  is  specially  intended  for 
the  young  people  of  tlie  Congregation.  Sub- 
ject— -"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  etc.  Bap- 
tism is  then  administered.  A  Collection 
will  be  made  at  this  Service,  bj'  the  children, 
for  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital.) 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  in  Alission  Hall,  at 
6  P.M. 

Morning  Fellowship  Association,  10  a.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
Do.  do.  6  P.M. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Service  in  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Do.  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8 
p.m. 

Kirk-Session,  4.30  P.M. 

Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  P.M. 

All  who  desire  to  take  any  part,  however  little, 
in  the  work  of  the  Parish  are  invited  to 
attend  this  meeting. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Mission  Hall, 

6  P.M. 

Mr.  Macleod  meets  Young  Communicants  at 

7  Royal  Circus,  at  5  p.m.,  and  in  the  Mission 
Hall  at  8  P.M. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7. 30  p.  m.   2  Kings  xix.  1. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  P.M. 

Same  as  on  2d. 

Mothers'  Meetings,  as  on  3d. 

Bible  Class  and  Association,  8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

8  P.M. 

Service  in  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 

Mr.  Macleod  meets  Young  Communicants  at 

7  Royal  Circus  at  5  p.m.,  and  in  the  Mission 

HaU  at  8  p.m. 
Congregational  Prayer  Meeting,  in  Church,  3 

p.m. 
Service  in  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m.    Acts  xxiv.  1. 
Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 
Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 
Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same   as    on    2d.       Collection    for   SMALL 

LIVINGS  FUND. 
Mothers'  Meetings,  as  on  3d. 
Bible  Class  and  Association,  8  p.m. 


Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

8  p.m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 
Mr.  Macleod  meets  Young  Communicants  at 

7  Royal  Circus  at  5  p.m.,  and  in  the  Mission 
Hall  at  8  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m.     Acts  ii.  1. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  P.M. 

Same  as  on  2d. 

Mothers'  Meetings,  as  on  6th. 

Bible  Class  and  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8 

P.M. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 
Fast-Day, — Services  at  11  p.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 


18 

Tu. 

19 

W. 

20 

Th. 

21 

Fr. 

22 

Sa. 

23 

S. 

24 

M. 

25 

Tu. 

26 

W. 

27 

Th. 

28 

Fr. 

29 

Sa. 

30 

5. 

Service  in  Church  at  2.30  p.m. 
COMMUNION  SABBATH.      Evening 
vice  at  6.30  p.m. 


Ser- 


April  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the.  Lord's  Supper  will  be  celebrated 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  April,  the  30tli  inst. 

Token  cards  will  be  given  out  to  intending  Communi- 
cants on  the  AFTERNOON  of  the  Fast-Day,  and  on  ' 
Saturday  at  the  close  of  the  service,  which  commences  on 
that  day  at  2.30  p.m.  Communicants  are  requested  to 
be  careful  to  fill  in  their  name  and  address.  When  there 
is  to  be  a  change  of  address  at  Whitsunday,  the  new  ad- 
dress should  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  card. 

Certificates  of  membership  from  other  parishes  may  be 
presented  at  the  Elders'  seat  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Fast-Day,  or  handed  to  the  Minister  at  his  house  when 
convenient. 

Young  Communicants  will  be  received  by  the  Kirk- 
Session  at  the  close  of  Public  Worship  in  the  FORE- 
NOON. Any  of  the  Congregation  who  desire  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  interesting  service  are  vjfelcome  to  remain. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  do  so. 

The  arrangements  on  the  Communion  Sabbath  will  be 
as  usual.  The  AFTERNOON  Table  Service  will  com- 
mence at  2.30  punctually. 

The  Evening  Service  will  commence  at  6. 30.  Preacher, 
the  Rev.  J.  Mitford  Mitchell,  Aberdeen.- 

Collection  at  all  the  services  for  Congregational  pur- 
poses. 

Preparation  of  Young  Communicants. 

Meetings  for  this  purpose  will  be  held  by  the  Minister 
on  every  WEDNESDAY  during  this  month  in  the 
Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  at  8  o'clock.  No  ques- 
tions are  publicly  asked  at  these  Meetings.  All  who 
have  any  desire  to  come  for  the  first  time  to  the  Lord's 
Table,  or  who,  from  whatever  cause,  have  fallen  away 
from  attendance,  are  earnestly  invited.     A  minister  can 
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have  110  greater  joy  than  is  allbrdeil  bj'  the  prepai-ation 
of  young  pel-sons  lor  this  the  most  solemn  act  of  their 
lives.  If  a  congregation  is  spiritually  in  a  healthful  and 
living  state,  there  will  ever  be  found  in  its  ranks  many 
who  are  constrained  to  say,  "  Come  let  us  join  ourselves 
to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant  never  to  be  broken." 
May  it  be  so  on  the  present  occasion.  Let  no  excuse 
deter  you,  beloved  friends,  who  have  not  yet  ' '  remem- 
bered "  the  Lord  Jesus,  from  "  coming  forward  "  at  this 
time.  If  God  has  put  the  desire  into  your  hearts,  do  not 
resist  it.  No  condition  is  more  awful  than  to  have  no 
desire  at  all,  no  hunger  or  thirst  for  this  heavenly  food. 
"  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you." 

Those  who  cannot  attend  the  evening  meeting  are  re- 
quested to  call  on  Jlr.  Madeod,  at  7  Royal  Circus,  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  at  5  o'clock. 

Attendance  at  Communion. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  a  marked  improve- 
ment iu  the  attendance  at  the  last  Quarterly  Communion 
in  Januar}'.  The  number  present  was  987,  as  compared 
with  683  in  January  1881.  This  is,  of  course,  a  much 
smaller  number  than  in  April  or  October,  the  number 
last  October  having  been  1250.  At  the  same  time  the 
increase  is  encouraging,  and  very  earnestly  do  1  hope 
that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  whole  body  of  the 
Communicants  will  avail  themselves  regularly  of  all  the 
opportunities  now  offei'ed  them  of  celebrating  this  holy 
ordinance.  The  Kirk-Session  have  just  completed  a  most 
careful  revision  of  the  Roll,  the  result  being  that  there 
are  now  upon  it  no  less  than  2166  names.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  still  need  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  greater  regularity  in  the  observance  of  public 
ordinances.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  many,  there  is  surely  no  good  reason  why 
hundreds  of  the  Communicants  should  be  absent  even  in 
April  and  October.  Taking  the  number  for  the  whole 
year,  no  doubt  the  proportion  of  Communicants  actually 
partaking  is  satisfactory  enough.  But  what  I  desire  is 
to  see  full  attendance  at  all  the  Communions.  This  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  as  bearing  on  the  higher 
spiritual  life  of  the  Congregation.  There  is  no  surer 
mark  of  a  low  tone  of  religious  feeling  than  carelessness 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  it  may  even  be  the 
public  worship  of  God  from  week  to  week.  Thankful 
as  I  am  for  the  large  congregation  which  assembles 
statedly  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  there  is  scarce 
a  Sabbath  on  which  I  am  not  painfully  reminded  how 
much  larger  it  would  be  if  the  attendance  of  many  of  the 
Members  was  more  regular  than  unhappily  is  the  case. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  Magazine  is  to  provide  a  ready 
means  of  communication  between  pastor  and  people.  I 
therefore  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  affectionately 
entreating  such  of  my  beloved  people  as  are  in  anywise 
chargeable  with  neglect  in  this  matter  "  not  to  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is."  Gladly  would  I  say  this  to  you,  my  dear 
friends,  face  to  face,  if  that  were  possible.  But  amidst 
the  pressure  of  ever-increasing  duties  the  difficulties  of 
pastoral  visitation  only  seem  to  me  to  grow  more  and 
more  insurmountable.  Especially  have  I  felt  this  during 
the  past  winter,  and  for  many  shortcomings  in  this  respect 
of  which  I  am  conscious  I  can  but  cast  myself  on  your 
forbearance.  After  all,  the  pulpit  is  the  place  from 
which  the  minister  of  the  gospel  must  exert  his  greatest 
influence.  Let  me  then  entreat  you  to  observe  the  good 
custom  of  church-going  every  Sunday.  It  is  by  no  means 
unnece.ssary  to  say  this  to  some  of  you.  And,  let  me  add, 
I  am  always  glad  to  meet  any  who  may  desire  to  see  me 
with  regard  to  things  temporal  or  spiritual  in  which  I 
can  be  of  any  use.  There  is  no  minister  who  is  not 
THANKFUL  to  those  who  give  him  the  joy  of  helping 
them,  however  little,  in  their  sorrows  and  in  their  difficul- 
ties.    Preaching  would  be  a  more  living  and  real  thing 


than  it  often  is  if  there  were  gi-eater  frankness  and  confi- 
dence between  pastor  and  people  in  regard  to  those  things 
which  are  of  deepest  moment  to  us  aU.  As  the  years 
pass  away  one  cannot  but  ask,  with  ever-gro-\ving  solici- 
tude, What  is  the  fruit  of  all  that  is  spoken  on  holy  Sab- 
baths and  on  week-days  ?  Are  souls  converted  to  God  ? 
Are  the  faithful  edified  ?  One  knows  not  at  times  what 
answer  to  give.  In  moments  of  despondency  the  silence 
is  like  that  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  bones  when  the  pro- 
phet was  first  set  down  in  the  midst  of  it.  In  other  and 
happier  moods  one  would  fain  hope  that  it  is  only  like 
the  silence  which  rests  for  a  season  on  the  "  silent  fields  " 
into  which  the  sower  has  cast  his  seed,  soon  to  be  broken 
by  the  song  of  happy  reapers,  and  the  mirth  and  the 
gladness  of  the  Harvest  Home.  0  Lord,  arise,  help  us, 
and  deliver  us  for  Thy  Name's  sake  ! 

Children's  Service. 

The  children  of  St.  Stephen's  are  reminded  of  the  col- 
lection  which  is  to  be  made  specially  by  them  for  the 
"  Sick  Children's  Hospital "  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
Sunday  of  April.  A  separate  plate  will  be  placed  at  the 
door,  with  a  card  indicating  the  object  of  the  Collection, 
into  which  the  children  of  the  Congregation  are  asked  to 
put  their  contributions,  however  small. 

Sraall  Livings  Fund. 

The  Annual  Collection  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  this  fund  will  be  made  on  April  16th.  As 
many  are  absent  at  that  time,  it  is  hoped  that  Members 
unable  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  the  collection  will 
send  their  contributions  to  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  119  Princes 
Street. 

Pursevs^aukum  Mission. 

The  friends  of  this  Mission  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our 
lady  missionaiy,  Miss  Gordon,  has  arrived  safely  at 
Madras,  and  has  now  entered  upon  her  duties.  Infor- 
mation will  be  given  from  time  to  time  hereafter  with 
regard  to  her  work.  Meanwhile,  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear 
of  the  very  favourable  impression  made  by  Miss  Gordon 
on  the  friends  of  the  Church  in  Calcutta  during  her  few 
weeks'  residence  in  that  city,  where  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  herself  with  some  of  the  details  of 
the  mission  work  in  which  she  is  to  be  engaged.  Let  us 
not  forget  to  remember  her  without  ceasing  at  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  that  God  would  fill  her  %vith  His  Holy  Spirit, 
endowing  her  with  all  needful  gifts  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, and  utterance  and  power. 

Church  of  Scotland's  Young  Men's  Union. 

This  enterprise  is  worthy  of  encouragement.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  young  men  of  Scotland  in  an  en- 
deavour to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  religious  life  of 
one  another.  Through  the  agency  of  our  Parochial 
System  it  is  sought  to  bring  together  all  existing  meetings 
of  young  men,  such  as  Bible  Classes,  Fellowship  Meetings, 
etc.,  and  to  make  these  the  nucleus  of  further  effort. 
When  the  Union  now  established  is  fairly  in  operation, 
there  ought  to  be  a  Guild  in  every  Parish  with  its  own 
appointed  officers.  At  present  there  are  about  eighty 
Guilds  affiliated  to  the  Association,  and  when  the  Union 
is  in  working  order  the  following  benefits  wiU  be  con- 
ferred. 

I.  On  Young  Men. 

(1.)  A  young  man  coming  into  town  from  the  country, 
or  passing  from  one  town  to  another,  will  carry  with  him 
a  letter  of  commendation  to  a  city  Guild  which  wiU 
become  a  medium  of  introduction.  He  \vill  take  a  place 
at  once  among  friends  and  companions,  instead  of  remain- 
ing, as  so  many  do  for  a  time,  a  total  stranger. 

(2.)  The  Guilds  will  afford.to  Members  of  Bible  Classes 
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and  other  such  meetings,  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in 
more  friendly  intercourse  with  each  other. 

(3.)  Delegates  appointed  by  each  Guild  will,  at  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Union,  exchange  their  e.xperiences, 
and  thus  stimulate  each  other  to  their  mutual  improve- 
ment. 

(4.)  The  increased  life  and  zeal  thus  imparted  will 
lead  those  young  men  who  are  already  connected  with 
Bible  Classes  and  similar  meetings,  to  make  greater 
eftbrts  towards  bringing  other  young  men  under  religious 
influences. 

II.  On  Bible  Classes  and  Fellowship  Meetings,  etc. 

(1.)  By  increasing  the  spiritual  life  of  their  Members. 

(2.)  By  stimulating  their  mutual  friendliness  and 
brotherly  helpfulness. 

(3.)  By  drawing  into  connection  with  them  young 
men  fi-om  other  districts  who  come  bearing  letters  of 
commendation,  and  thus  increasing  their  numbers. 

(4.)  By  assisting  ministers  and  others  in  country  dis- 
tricts to  establish  religious  and  literary  meetings  for 
young  men,  and  mainly  by  affording  through  the  secre- 
tary information  on  the  subject. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  institution  of  a  sj'stem  of  Guilds,  such  as  the 
one  recently  inaugurated  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  St. 
Stephen's  Parish  has  formed  two  Guilds,  wliich  sent 
delegates  to  the  recent  Conference.  This  Conference 
took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  it  was  most  interesting 
to  see  the'heartiness,  almost  amounting  to  enthusiasm, 
with  which  the  eighty  representatives  of  the  various 
Guilds  took  part  in  the  discussions.  It  is  plain  that  a 
large  body  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  pre- 
pared energetically  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme.  As  one  after  another  these  young  men,  coming 
manj'  of  them  from  far  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
rose  and  offered  his  words  of  encouragement,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  movement  only  required  a  little  time  and 
some  skilful  guiding  in  order  to  insure  its  success.  One 
point  connected  with  it  deserves  special  attention  :  the 
objects  of  the  Guild  are  not  denominational,  nor  are  they 
antagonistic  to  the  excellent  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  already  in  existence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  made  to  assist  present  societies,  both  directly  by 
drafting  into  them  young  men  who  are  members  of  the 
Guilds,  and  indirectly  by  stimulating  religious  life  among 
young  men  generally.  Every  successful  movement  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  community  will,  by  its  reflex 
influence,  benefit  every  other  so  long  as  both  are  faithful 
in  pursuing  their  proper  object.  We  wish  success  then 
to  the  Young  Men's  Union.  May  God  prosper  it  for  the 
glory  of  His  Name  ! 


The  following  hints  for  meditation  on  the  Fruits  of 
the  Spirit  (Gal.  v.  22-26)  may  prove  useful,  especially 
before  and  after  the  Communion,  in  deepening  our 
knowledge  of  the  character  which  marks  the  true  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  They  are  taken  from  an  unpub- 
lished letter. 

(1).  "  The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Love." — The  love  that  is 
in  Christ.  Love  :  while  we  were  yet  enemies,  Christ  died  for 
men  :  Love  which  bestowed  upon  sinful  man  the  adoption  of 
sons  :  Love  which  led  Him  in  the  night  in  which  He  was 
betrayed  to  give  unto  man  the  Sacrament  of  His  body  and 
blood.  Into  the  Members  of  His  body.  He  has  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  order  that  through  and  by  them,  He  might 
continue  manifesting  this  love — this  love  eternal.  The 
responsibOity  then  upon  each  member  is  to  put  forth  this 
love  of  God,  not  to  whom  we  please,  or  on  whom  we  choose 
only,  but  upon  those  who  may  have  shown  repugnance  to 
us,  or  who  may  have  rewarded  us  evil  for  good,  as  it  is 


written,  "  Love  ye  your  enemies."  There  is  no  self- pleasing 
in  love.  Love  leads  to  self-sacrifice  ;  to  be  closely  united 
in  love,  preferring  the  welfare  of  othei's.  It  is  not  senti- 
ment, but  constant  activity  of  kindness,  above  all  in  show- 
ing forth  the  Lord's  death  for  all  men. 

(2.)  "Joy." — The  joy  that  is  in  Christ  springs  from  the 
Father  and  He  being  one  :  the  joy  of  being  in  God,  and 
His  will  being  the  will  of  God.  Into  the  members  of  His 
body,  the  Holy  Ghost  brings  this  joy,  tliat  through  the  life 
and  conversation  it  may  be  continued  in  humanity,  and 
that  a  witness  may  ever  be  borne,  that  this  joy  of  the  sons 
of  God  remains  intact,  and  unaffected  by  trials  or  per- 
plexities. Vapours  surround  the  sun,  but  yet  more  pro- 
minent to  the  eye  than  vaporous  clouds  is  the  presence  of 
liglit,  though  obscured.  The  soul  that  knows  his  com- 
munion with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  has  the  same  unfail- 
ing source  for  joy  that  Jesus  Christ  ever  had,  or  has.  This 
joy  expresses  the  condition  of  spirit  whicli  is  pleased  and 
happy  with  all  that  God  sends,  and  instead  of  murmuring 
finds  cause  for  thankfulness  in  all  His  faithful  dealings. 

(3.)  '^ Peace." — Jesus  stood  ever  before  His  Father  in 
peace.  He  was  the  willing  sacrifice  to  the  will  of  God, 
therefore  His  peace  :  He  never  was  but  in  perfect  reconcili- 
ation with  God,  and  amid  all  His  life  of  sorrow,  peace  that 
passed  understanding  was  the  deep  undercurrent  of  His 
being.  He  has  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  to  inspire  the  members 
of  the  body  witli  that  peace.  He  had  said,  ' '  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,"  the  peace  that  is  in  God,  and  still  more 
do  I  leave  with  you  all  my  experience  of  that  peace.  "  My 
peace  I  leave  with  you. "  Then  your  part  is  to  manifest 
that  peace,  not  only  as  peace  with  God  because  Christ  is 
yours — peace  as  accepted  in  the  Beloved  :  but  breathing 
that  peace  at  every  turn  upon  others  :  keeping  peace  with 
all  men  :  sacrificing  all  up-rising  feeling  of  envy  or  dislike, 
so  that  the  peace  of  God  may  through  you  reach  the 
troubled.  What  power  you  have  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
peacemaker  in  your  circle,^and  to  still  the  little  storms  that 
Satan  stirs  within  it.  What  power  you  have  as  Christ's 
member  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  avoid  all  that  tends  to  break 
peace,  through  foolish  words,  idle]  gossip,  or  indulgence  of 
estranged  or  unkind  feelings  :  keeping  harmony  and  taking 
care  of  in  no  way  breaking  peace.  This  fruit  of  the  spirit 
is  specially  seen  in  great  tranquillity  and  quietness  of  mind 
in  the  midst  of  disturbing  or  exciting  circumstances. 

(4.)  "Long-suffering." — Long-suffering  with  the  sons  of 
men  in  the  midst  of  all  their  follies  and  despising  of  God 
and  of  His  testimony  is  the  expression  of  God's  character. 
He  has  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  unto  His  members  that  He 
may  continue  in  them  the  abiding  manifestations  of  His 
long-suffering.  Every  one  is  placed  in  circumstances  which 
more  or  less  call  for  long-sufl'ering  towards  others,  whether 
in  the  Church  or  in  the  family.  The  many  different  char- 
acters and  idiosyncrasies  of  others  do  demand  long-suffer- 
ing, long  patience,  and  forbearance.  How  long  parents 
have  to  bear  with  children  :  how  long  a  faithful  servant 
has  to  wait  on  behalf  of  liis  master  !  How  long  has  a 
master  to  wait  till  his  servant  do  all  that  is  right !  How 
long  a  pastor  has  to  wait  until  his  flock  settle  down  to  sur- 
render themselves  entirely  to  God.  How  long  has  a  flock 
to  wait  until  the  ministers  set  over  them  come  forth  in  the 
fulness  of  their  ministry.  This  fruit  is  marked  by  a  com- 
passionate mildness  of  character,  waiting,  it  may  be,  amid 
many  provoking  circumstances,  in  all  charity. 

(5).  "  Gentleness." — The  character  of  God,  manifested  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  was  ever  evident  by  the  manner  in  which 
He  bore  Himself  in  every  circumstance.  He  knew  God, 
and  said,  "  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great."  Gentle 
as  a  lamb.  Jesus  has  sent  into  his  members  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  in  them  He  may  continue  manifesting  this 
gentleness.  The  Apostle  says  He  was  gentle  as  a  nurse 
among  the  churches.  Handling  the  members  of  Christ 
very  gently.  Having  great  regard  to  the  reed  bruised,  or 
the  flax  smoking.      Acting  gently  :  speaking  gently  to  the 
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members  of  Christ.  This  is  a  sjiecial  grace  needed  for  all 
iu  authority  :  very  gentle  with  the  lambs  of  the  family  or 
rtock  :  very  gentle  iu  circumstances  of  jniblic  or  private 
excitement :  avoiding  all  possible  fuss  and  disquietude 
when  sudden  circumstances  come  upon  one.  Benignant 
iu  manner  suid  in  look,  allable  in  all  communications, 
and  disposed  to  great  clemency  and  leniency  with  the  dis- 
tressed and  the  fallen. 

(6. )  "  Ooodness." — God  is  good  to  all.  Even  exhibiting 
in  His  acts  of  Providence,  as  well  as  in  His  revelation  of 
Himself,  how  good  He  is  in  bestowing  His  gifts  of  love 
upon  all.  Jesus  came  to  show  that  God  was  good,  and 
therefore  manifested  this  goodness  in  His  development  as 
a  child,  as  a  lad,  as  a  man.  His  conduct  was  ever  grounded 
on  the  principle  of  goodness.  He  was  good  to  all ;  good  to 
the  multituile,  feeding  them  ;  good  to  the  guests  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana  ;  good  to  the  woman  of  Canaan  ;  good  to 
the  poor  maniacs  and  the  diseased  ;  good  to  His  apostles, 
giving  them,  though  about  to  forsake  Him,  His  own  body 
and  blood ;  good  to  the  servant  of  the  high  priest ;  good 
to  the  thief  on  the  cross  ;  good  to  His  mother,  providing 
her  a  home.  Jesus  has  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  to  continue 
this  goodness  of  God  in  perpetual  manifestation  in  the 
members  of  His  body  ;  that  they  may  be  good  to  all,  and 
tliemselves  good  children.  It  is  remarkable  how  often  the 
expression  "good"  is  used  when  applied  to  little  children 
— a  good  child,  an  obedient  and  unselfish  child.  Be  good 
then  ;  be  indeed  the  children  of  God  in  all  goodness,  free 
from  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  from  all  self-seeking,  pre- 
ferring others  and  their  gifts  before  one's  self  and  one's 
own.  Again,  this  goodness  is  correctness  in  conduct.  A 
man,  bold  and  determined  to  be  correct  in  all  his  ways 
among  his  fellows,  dealing  in  all  righteousness  and  in- 
tegrity.    A  good  man.     An  honest  man. 

(7.)  "  Faith." — Jesus  ever  manifested  faith  iu  His  God 
and  Father.  He  lived  by  faith  :  He  endured  by  faith : 
He  accepted  all  grace  from  God  in  faith  :  He  bore  all  trials 
in  faith  :  He  looked  upon  all  men  in  faith  :  He  had  un- 
limited trust  in  God  that  through  every  temptation  and 
darkness  He  would  guide  Him  into  safety  and  into  light. 
He  did  all  He  did  in  faith  that  God  sent  Him  to  do  it,  or 
to  say  it :  He  kept  faith  with  God  and  faith  with  man.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  into  His  members  that  they  may  con- 
tinue manifesting  the  same  faith  in  God.  Have  faith  in 
God.  In  all  circumstances,  even  of  trial,  have  faith  tliat 
God  will  help  you.  He  has  two  ways  of  helping  in  trial, 
\st,  Strength  to  endure ;  or  2d,  Escape  and  deliverance 
from  it.  Have  faith  in  God  that  He  knows  how  to  bring 
His  work  into  full  maturity,  and  to  make  the  vsry  frailties 
of  all  instrumental  for  His  own  purposes.  Apply  this  also 
to  the  family  life.  Have  faith  in  God  that  He  will  answer 
the  desires  of  all  faitlii'ul  ones  on  behalf  of  others.  But 
this  faith  also  embraces  what  is  termed  good  faith  with 
men  in  all  our  dealings,  appointments,  and  engagements  : 
jiunctual  iu  payment  of  what  we  owe  :  good  faith  with  God 
in  doing  His  will.  Wlien  we  fail,  apologising  to  our  fellows, 
and  asking  forgiveness  of  our  God. 

(8.)  "Meekness." — Jesus  was  meek  as  a  Lamb  led  to  the 
slaughter.  He  bore  all  contumely  with  meekness.  He  did 
not  take  offence  at  what  men  said  or  did.  He  was  offended 
with  all  vice,  but  not  personally  hurt,  as  men  call  it. 
Jesus  has  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  members  of  His 
Body  to  continue  this  manifestation  of  God's  character. 
Therefore  does  it  become  all  of  you  to  be  meek  :  to  give 
up  the  foolishness  of  being  ofl"en<led  and  personally  hurt : 
to  think  meekly  :  to  feel  meekly  under  irritating  circum- 
stances. Act  on  principle  towards  all.  How  meek  Jesus 
was  to  the  disciples,  saying,  the  first  time  He  saw  them 
after  their  flight,  "Peace  be  with  you."  0  learn  to  be 
meek.  Avoid  all  strong  and  one-sided  statements  or  feel- 
ings. Take  a  kindly  view  of  circumstances  which  may 
appear  to  you  incongi-uous  or  imjirudent.  Bear  meekly  all 
disappointments  witli  the  character  or  ways  of  others. 
Meek  and  patient  amid  all  discoveries  of  human  frailty. 


(9.)  "  Temperance.^' — God's  character  is  an  even  balance, 
a  just  weight.  Just  balance  and  consideration  of  all  cir- 
cumstances before  forming  any  judgment,  even  when  caDed 
on  to  judge.  Jesus  so  walked.  He  judged  no  man.  He 
was  temperate,  self-controlled,  uuexcited,  not  carried  away 
by  appearances,  nor  by  public  excitement  on  any  event : 
free  from  all  extravagant  or  immoderate  view  of  matters, 
either  for  praise  or  blame.  He  has  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
continue  this  manifestation  of  temperance  and  self-control, 
keeping  ourselves  in  the  fear  of  God.  Moderation  free 
from  all  overbalanced  conceptions  of  things  or  events. 
Moderation  kuown  to  all  men, — "the  Lord  is  at  hand." 

There  is  a  fire  in  Zion, 

Whose  flame  is  Jesu's  love  : 

Its  smoke  is  ever  rising 
In  incense  clouds  above. 

Oh  !  try  us,  blest  Refiner, 

As  silver  must  be  tried  ; 
From  all  our  dross  and  evil 

Let  us  be  purified. 

So  shall  Thy  Holy  Image 

Be  formed  in  every  heart, 
Till  like  Thee,  at  Thy  coming 

We  see  Thee  as  Tliou  art.     Amen. 


"  Till  He  comes" — 0  let  the  words 
Linger  on  the  trembling  chords  ; 
Let  the  little  while  between 
In  their  golden  light  be  seen  ; 
Let  us  think  how  heaven  and  home 
Lie  beyond  that  "Till  He  come." 

When  the  weary  ones  we  love 
Enter  on  their  rest  above. 
Seems  the  earth  so  poor  and  vast, 
All  our  life-joy  overcast  ? 
Hush  !  be  every  mm-mur  dumb  ; 
It  is  only  "  Till  He  come." 

Clouds  and  darkness  lound  us  press. 
Would  we  have  one  sorrow  less  ? 
All  the  sharpness  of  the  Cross, 
All  that  tells  the  world  is  loss, 
Death  and  darkness  and  the  tomb 
Only  whisper,  "  Till  He  come." 

See,  the  feast  of  love  is  spread. 
Drink  the  wine,  and  break  the  bread  ; 
Sweet  memorials — till  the  Lord 
Calls  us  round  His  heavenly  board  ; 
Some  from  earth,  from  glory  some. 
Severed  only  "  Till  He  come."     Amen. 


At  Holy  Communion  we  are  allowed  to  anticipate  the 
life  of  heaven,  by  offering  to  God  a  service  of  Praise. 
And  this  is  the  highest  privilege,  the  highest  function, 
of. the  regenerate  soul.  Dwelling  in  Christ,  upheld  by  His 
supernatural  indwelling,  strengthened  with  the  spiritual 
food  of  His  body  and  blood,  we  offer  our  sacrifice  of 
praise,  saying,  "  With  angels  and  archangels,  and  with 
all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  Thy 
Glorious  Name,  evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saying, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven  and 
earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory  ;  glorj-  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord 
Most  High."     Amen. 
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Sermon. 

ADOPTION. 
By  Rev.  James  Robertson,  II.A.,  "Whittiiighame. 

"  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son;  and 
if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ. " — 
Galatians  iv.  7. 

WHAT  dignity  this  to  be  invested  with — to 
be  a  son  of  God  !  What  a  blessed  change 
of  position  this — "Thou  art  no  more  a  servant, 
but  a  son " !  What  freedom  from  fear  of  evil ; 
what  certainty  of  all  things  working  together  for 
my  good, — of  the  whole  world  in  a  manner  be- 
longing to  me, — if  I  am  a  child  of  God  !  What 
eternal  riches  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of,  for  "if 
a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God"!  How  grand  a  thing 
to  be  able  to  say,  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be"! 

I  may  take  for  granted  that  it  stirs  and  arrests 
you  that  I  shoidd  take  the  text  of  this  sermon  and 
lu-ge  it,  as  I  do,  on  you  who  read  this  page ;  that 
to  every  one  whose  name  is  written  in  the  roUs  of 
a  Christian  church  I  should  bring  as  an  assurance, 
or,  if  not  that,  as  a  remonstrance,  and  press  on 
behalf  of  God,  "  Thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but 
a  son."  You  ask,  perhaps,  what  right  and  authority 
I  have  to  do  so ;  you  wish  to  be  sure  that  the  re- 
monstrance comes  to  you  with  an  authority  given 
by  the  Word  of  God.  Such  an  authority  is  to  be 
found  in  the  argument  of  Paul  in  this  part  of  his 
letter  where  the  text  occurs. 

He  was  writing  this  letter  (the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians) to  a  Church  that  had  in  his  absence  gone  very 
far  astray.  They  had  begun  to  do  so  very  soon  after  he 
had  left  them  to  themselves.  "  I  marvel,"  he  says, 
"  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  Him  that  called 
you  into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel." 
These  are  his  first  abrupt  words.  Look  through 
the  letter  and  you  wiU  readily  perceive  how  miich 
Paul  was  grieved  by  the  state  they  had  fallen  into. 
It  agitated  him.  It  filled  him  with  indignation. 
It  made  him  sometimes  rebuke  them  sternly ; 
sometimes  beseech  and  entreat  them.  "  0  foolish 
Galatians,"  he  says,  "who  hath  bewitched  you, 
that  ye  should  not  obey  tlie  truths'  "My  little 
children,"  he  says  by  and  by,  "of  whom  I  travail 
in  birth  again  tiU  Christ  be  formed  in  you,  I  de- 
sire to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my 
voice ;  for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you." 

No.  40. 


In  this  part  of  the  letter  where  our  text  occurs 
he  was  comparing  two  ways  of  being  religious.  He 
was  not  blaming  the  Galatians  for  having  given  up 
religion.  That  they  had  not  done.  They  were  in- 
deed very  zealous  and  diligent  in  it ;  but  in  a 
direction  so  much  amiss  that  it  was  almost  as  bad 
as  none.  The  two  ways  of  being  reUgious  he  de- 
scribes by  the  names  bond-service  and  sonship.  The 
fault  he  finds  is  not  that  they  gave  up  serving  God, 
but  that  they  served  Him  as  a  bondman  serves  his 
owner ;  not  as  a  son  his  father. 

In  his  whole  argument  here  Paul  has  in  his  eye 
the  family  as  it  was  in  Koman  times,  and  uses  its 
arrangements  as  exponents  of  his  meaning.  In 
those  times  it  was  a  frequent  thing  that  a  house- 
hold should  have  many  slaves  in  it,  all  included 
within  the  word  "  family,"  and  that  a  son  might 
in  that  family  be  as  much  occupied  in  the  master's 
service  as  they ;  doing  service  very  like  theirs  so 
far  as  outward  appearance  went,  but  with  some 
great  differences — especially  in  the  motive  and 
state  of  mind  toward  the  master.  The  bond- 
servant was  a  stranger ;  he  served  chiefiy  under 
the  restraint  of  fear ;  in  dread  of  the  punish- 
ment whicli  the  master  might  impose.  The  son, 
again,  had  an  abiding  place  in  the  family.  The 
family  interest  was  his  interest.  He  was  of  one 
mind  with  the  father,  was  bound  to  him  by  links 
of  love,  and  the  fear  he  felt  was  only  the  noble 
pain  which  dreads  any  lessening  of  affection.  The 
son  did  not  feel  his  service  any  interference  with 
his  liberty,  because  he  was  inclined  to  it  him- 
self. It  was  a  voluntary  service,  in  no  way  mer- 
cenary, because  his  inheritance  would  come  to  him 
on  account  of  his  birth  and  standing  as  son,  and 
did  not  depend  on  his  working.  In  general,  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  the  service  of  the  slave  was 
fear  and  constraint ;  of  the  son,  love  and  liberty. 

There  is  a  similar  difi'erence  between  the  ways 
in  which  different  people  serve  God.  AVe  may 
serve  Him  because  of  the  pressure  of  duty, — in  fear 
of  punishment, — in  fear  of  not  being  saved, — in 
dread  of  the  judgment  day ;  or  we  may  serve  Him 
in  peace  of  mind,  believing  our  place  in  His  family 
seotu-e  as  sons  and  daughters ;  not  thinking  that 
oiu-  eternal  life  depends  on  our  amount  of  service  : 
confidently  looking  for  it  as  part  of  our  standing 
as  sons.  Two  people  may  be  equally  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  religion,  equally  religious  to  outward 
appearance,  and  yet  there  may  be  the  greatest  pos- 
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sible  dififerenee  inwardly.  The  one  may  be  iu 
bondage,  the  other  free  iu  the  service  of  God  ;  the 
one  serving  under  the  constraints  of  conscience  and 
hxw,  the  other  in  the  liberty  of  a  son.  The  Apostle 
here  (and  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  speaks 
of  this  free  service  on  the  ground  of  sonship  as  the 
service  to  which  Christians  are  called,  the  standing  in 
which  they  may  and  should  be  found.  He  makes 
it,  indeed,  the  only  gospel  standing.  Christ  came 
for  this  purpose,  He  says,  to  raise  from  the  stand- 
ing of  the  law,  which  was  one  of  bondage,  to  that 
of  freedom  as  sous.  "  When  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons."  "  Wherefore  "  (he  m-ges)  "  thou 
art  no  more  a  servant  but  a  son,  and  if  a  son  then 
an  heir  of  God."  That  is  our  calling;  it  is  the 
standing  given  us  in  the  gospel,  and  to  refuse  it  he 
plainly  regards  as  abandoning  the  gospel.  Hear 
his  words  of  grief  and  complaint :  "  Now,  after 
that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of 
God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bond- 
age 1"  "  I  am  afraid  of  you  lest  I  have  bestowed 
upon  you  labour  in  vain." 

Observe  that  in  our  text  he  says,  "  Thou  art  no 
more  a  servant,"  that  is  to  say,  no  longer.  In  this 
expression  he  admits  that  under  the  law  the  service 
had  been  one  of  bondage  ;  and  if  now  the  question 
were  asked,  Could  that  be  right  once  which  was 
right  no  longer  ?  he  has  already  given  an  answer. 
The  law  was  fitting  for  its  own  time.  The  charge 
and  rule  of  tutors  is  fitting  for  the  heir  while  he  is 
under  age  ;  and  this  part  of  tutor  the  law  had  ful- 
filled for  the  non-age  of  mankind.  But  now  with 
Christ  come  to  bring  men  near  to  God,  and 
His  Spirit  to  endow  them  inwardly  with  the  mind 
of  God,  the  time  had  arrived  of  full  age  and 
liberty.  The  gospel  dispensation  is  man's  coming 
of  age. 

Plainly,  now,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  be  in 
earnest  and  careful  about  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  God.  He  must  bethink  himself  how  and 
in  what  spirit  he  is  serving  God.  We  may  serve 
God  very  painfully  and  anxiously  and  yet  do  this 
as  bond-servants.  To  come  no  higher  than  this  is, 
in  Paul's  view,  to  frustrate  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
gospel.  It  is  to  make  the  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  redemption  of  Christ  fail  in  effect  for  us.  We 
could  have  done  all  this  without  Him, — withnothing 
but  law.  He  came  to  raise  us  to  the  dignity  and 
standing  of  sons — "that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons."  God  wislies  sons  and  daughters. 
He  prefers  the  service  of  children  to  that  of  bond- 
men. Their  service  gives  Him  no  pleasure.  He 
lias  provided  for  our  sonship  through  His  Son  Jesus, 
and  now  it  is  to  baffle  His  purpose  in  the  gospel,  to 
resist  His  high  progressive  leading  of  men,  if  we 
crime  sliort  of  that.  What  a  grief  then  it  was  to 
the  Apostle  to  find   a  whole  church  doing  this  ! 


How  miserable  to  his  eyes  seemed  all  the  care  of 
the  Christians  in  Galatia,  and  the  emphasis  they 
were  putting  upon  observances  ! 

I  come  now  to  ask  if  this  applies  to  the  churches 
of  to-day.  Let  us  think  of  the  church  we  belong 
to,  and  of  those  we  know.  What  is  their  state  ? 
How  would  it  have  appeared  to  the  Apostle  who 
wrote  this  letter  ?  I  appeal  to  the  instinctive  con- 
victions of  my  readers,  and  I  say  that  nothing  can 
well  be  more  certain  or  more  sad  than  that  churches 
now,  with  all  their  knowledge,  remain,  as  a  rule, 
far  below  the  standing  of  the  new  dispensation. 
Outside  the  churches  we  find  the  mass  of  men 
who  have  no  thought  of  God,  and  whose  need  is 
to  be  alarmed.  Within  them,  how  many  we  find 
who  know  not  the  Uberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  us  free  !  "  The  sin  of  the  world  is  a  false  con- 
fidence ;  the  sin  of  the  Chm-ch  is  a  false  diffidence." 
The  special  call  and  privilege  of  the  preacher  with- 
in the  church  may  be  said  to  be  to  hft  his  people 
out  of  bond-service  into  sonship — a  blessed  work — 
earning  deep  gratitude,  and  having  abundant  fruit 
in  love  to  God,  strength  for  His  service,  and  confi- 
dence of  eternal  hope.  In  the  history  of  every 
Christian  man  there  usually  is  a  time  when  he 
needs  to  be  lifted  out  of  bondage  in  his  religion. 
But  many  never  reach  the  higher  stage  of  sonship. 
Even  many  earnest  persons  never  fidly  reach  it. 
From  defective  knowledge,  prejudice  of  early  train- 
ing, or  from  the  timorous  legal  atmosphere  of  those 
they  live  among,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bondage 
in  their  way  of  serving  God.  Indeed,  as  one  looks 
back  on  all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church, 
it  is  sad  to  think  how  many  of  the  most  earnest 
souls  have  spent  their  lives,  I  do  not  say  whoUy  in 
the  spirit  of  bondage  and  fear,  but  so  leavened  with 
it, — with  so  little  of  the  Uberty  and  security  of 
children  of  God, — that  their  Uves  were  long  agonies 
of  struggle.  "  Thou  art  no  more  a  servant  but  a 
son;"— this  is  the  high  remonstrance  which  the 
preacher  now  is  entitled  and  called  to  make  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  he  may  venture  to  say  in 
m-ging  it,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  chm-ches." 

Perhaps,  however,  you  say  in  reply  ;  "I  like  this 
Avell ;  I  hear  it  gladly ;  but  I  cannot  seize  upon 
the  standing  of  a  child  of  God,  or  begin  from  this 
of  my  own  will.  I  cannot  affect  it  or  try  it  as  an 
experiment.  It  cannot  be  my  duty  to  imagine  it, 
or  to  start  on  a  new  manner  of  life  from  an  imagi- 
nation. I  cannot  start  from  this  imless  there  be  a 
certainty  of  my  standing  being  so  with  God ;  and 
of  this  I  have  no  proof  sufficient.  Nor  does  it 
satisfy  me  to  be  told  that  all  men  are  children  of 
God.  Links  to  God  must  be  broken  by  sin ;  men 
cannot  be  all  '  of  the  household  of  God;'  and  my 
own  sense  of  sin  puts  me  instead  far  from  Him." 

True,  we  answer ;  we  cannot  overlook  the  gidf 
of  separation  that  sin  puts  between  the  soul  and 
God.  No  comfort  can  ever  cone  by  our  making 
light  of  that.     One  thing  only  can  bridge  over  that 
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giilf — the  grace  of  God  iu  Jesus  Christ.  Consider 
well  this  great  New  Testament  word  grace.  It  is 
allied  iu  meaning  to  gratis ;  the  grace  of  God  is 
free  to  the  imdeserving ;  nay,  it  reaches  with  its 
blessed  gifts  even  to  the  ill -deserving;  it  over- 
passes even  the  separation  that  sin  makes  between 
us  and  God,  and  one  of  the  gifts  it  brings  is  the 
standing  of  a  child  of  God.  The  sonship  we  have 
been  speaking  of  is  not  of  natiu-e  but  of  grace.  And 
you  who  ai-e  within  the  Church  have  that  standing 
brought,  as  it  were,  under  yoiu-  feet,  so  that  you 
have  but  to  commit  yoiu'selves  to  gxace,  trust  youi-- 
selves  on  that  good  standing,  and  when  you  have 
done  this  and  proved  it  firm  beneath  yoiu-  feet — 
fii-m  as  the  word  and  truth  of  God — deep  gratitude 
and  love  to  Him  will  well  up  in  your  heart ;  you 
will  have  the  child's  heart  as  well  as  the  child's 
standing ;  you  will  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father ;  and  so  the  Spirit 
of  God  win  bear  witness  with  your  spirit  that  you 
are  a  child  of  God. 


"  ISiti  tne  tfjat  JE  come  to  Wc^zz  on  tl)e  toatcrs." 
Matthew  xiv.  28. 

SAVIOUK  divine,  my  ship  of  life  is  leaving 
The  peaceful  land ; 
The  storm  is  high,  the  troubled  heart  is  heaving, 
Give  me  Thy  gentle  hand. 

Oh,  let  me  feel  Thy  calm,  still  presence  stealing 

Across  the  wave  ! 
Oh,  let  me  hear  Thy  voice  of  peace  reveaUng 

Omnipotence  to  save. 

Shall  it  be  only  in  the  noontide  splendour 

I  see  Thy  form  ? 
Will  not  the  heart  its  nightly  tribute  render 

To  Thee  upon  the  storm  ? 

I  would  not  love  Thee  in  the  summer  only. 

When  skies  are  fair, 
But  when  in  winter's  shadow  life  is  lonely 

I  long  to  greet  Thee  there. 

I  long,  when  gifts  of  former  days  shall  perish 

Beneath  the  sea. 
To  tell  Thee  that  the  love  I  lased  to  cherish 

Is  fadeless  still  for  Thee. 

Keep  green  my  love  when  yon  proud  palms  shall  wither 

That  strewed  Thy  way, 
WTien  crowds  that  to  Thy  triumph  thronged  together 

Desert  Thy  setting  day. 

Keep  green  my  love  when  in  the  garden's  anguish 

Clouds  o'er  Thee  roll, 
Nor  let  my  truant  heart  in  slumber  languish 

Before  Thine  outpoured  soul. 

Keep  green  my  love  when  thorns  of  pain  are  wreathing 

Thy  stainless  brow ; 
Till  o'er  Thy  cross  my  song  of  praise  be  breathing, 

I  see  Thy  kingdom  now  ! 

Geo.  Matheson,  D.D. 


23rot!j£r  Bills  antr  Mu 

Chapter  I. 

"  0  tender  gem,  and  full  of  heaven. 
Not  in  the  twilight  stars  on  high, 
Not  in  moist  flowers  at  even. 
See  we  our  God  so  nigh." 

TT  was  midday  at  the  end  of  June.  The  wooded 
-*-  banks  of  the  river  were  beautiful  with  clear 
shining  after  rain.  Among  the  trees  a  cottage 
nestled,  before  whose  door  a  woman  was  spreading 
clothes.  Everywhere  soft  winds  were  breathing 
tender  odom-s,  and  all  nature  seemed  at  peace — all 
save  the  angry  river,  as  it  hurried  through  the  glen. 

While  the  woman  was  stooping  over  her  work 
she  was  startled  by  a  clear,  sweet  voice  sounding 
close  to  her  ear. 

"  P'ease,  vill  'ou  give  us  some  dinner,  for  I'se 
so  hungwy,  and  we  can't  get  home  in  time." 

Raising  herself  with  difficulty,  she  looked  round 
for  the  speaker. 

Quite  near,  on  the  mossy  turf,  stood  a  little  girl, 
her  tiny  figiure  enveloped  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  from  the 
hood  of  which  a  chestnut  curl  escaped.  Her  rose- 
bud mouth  wore  a  pretty  air  of  responsibility,  while 
her  brown  eyes  looked  anxiously  for  an  answer. 

The  request  had  to  be  repeated  before  the  woman 
managed  to  collect  her  sleeping  thoughts  and  to 
reply. 

"  Wha  are  ye,  bairn  ?  and  whar  do  ye  come 
frae  V  she  asked  at  length. 

"  We  belong  to  dear  mother  (BiUy  and  me  does), 
but  we's  staying  with  Nanny  just  now,  and  p'ease 
to  give  me  some  bread  for  me  and  Billy,  for  we 
can't  get  back  to  our  Nanny  in  time." 

"  Wha  is  Nanny,  and  whar  is  BiUy  ?"  asked  the 
woman,  looking  round. 

"  Oh !  p'ease,"  cried  the  child,  twisting  her 
fingers  in  nervous  impatience.  "  Nanny  was  our 
own  Nanny  when  Billy  and  me  was  babies,  but 
she  had  to  come  here  to  take  care  of  John,  and  we 
is  staying  with  them  just  now,  while  dear  mother 
is  ill." 

"  What  do  they  call  ye,  bairn  V 

"  Oh !  we  is  called  Billy  and  Pet  (brother  and 
jne  is).  We's  got  two  other  hooffid  long  names 
besides,  but  I  can't  'member  them  quite  just  now. 
and  father  and  evewybody  calls  us  always  Billy 
and  Pet." 

She  spoke  with  great  care  and  a  certain  childlike 
dignity,  but  in  spite  of  her  best  efibrts  there  were 
sounds  beyond  her  powers,  and  the  sweet  lisp  of 
infancy  lingered  on  her  tongue. 

"  You  will  be  one  of  the  bairns  that's  living  wi' 
John  Dawson,  I'm  thinking  V 

The  child  did  not  understand,  and  the  loss  of 
time,  during  which  the  woman  unloaded  her  cargo 
of  questions,  fretted  her.  Every  minute  she  turned 
an  anxious  look  towards  the  river. 

"  But  your  brother  is  no'  wi'  ye,"  pursued  her 
questioner;  "whar  is  he?" 
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"  Oh  yes,  he  is  here  ;  he's  going  on  by  the  ^Yiver 
to  the  to-vsTi,  and  I'm  running  after  as  fost  as  I  can, 
and  p'ease,  if  'ou  can't  give  me  nothing  to  eat,  I 
must  go,  he'll  be  got  so  far  afore  me.  Oh  !  I 
vitcst  go,  'ou've  kept  me  so  vel?/  long,"  and  she 
cliisped  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  vexation. 

However,  by  this  time  tlie  woman  had  managed 
to  imbibe  the  two  ideas,  "  food  "  and  "  hurry  ;"  and 
entering  the  house,  she  soon  brought  back  some 
scones  and  a  piece  of  cheese. 

The  cliild  thanked  her,  then  rolling  up  the  most 
of  the  bread  and  the  cheese  to  keep  for  Billy,  she 
said  "  good-bye,"  and  trotted  quickly  away,  eating 
the  portion  she  had  reserved  for  herself  as  she  went. 

Long  after  the  little  red  dot  was  lost  to  sight 
the  woman  remained  open-mouthed,  gazing  along 
the  road,  and  pondering  vaguely  on  her  recent 
visitor,  till  her  luisband  came  home  for  his  dinner. 

"  Wha  do  ye  think  has  been  here  the  day  ?"  she 
said,  when  she  was  ladling  out  the  broth. 

"  I  dinna  ken,  I'm  sure,"  said  her  husband ; 
"wha  was  \tV' 

"  I  dinna  ken  neither,"  said  she. 

This  statement  brought  the  conversation  to  a 
pause. 

"What  was  he  likel"  said  the  husband  at  last. 

"It  wasna  a  He,"  said  the  woman;  "it  was  a 
wee  bit  leddy  in  a  red  cloak,  jist  like  a  bonny  wax 
dolL     I'm  wondeiing  wha  she  belongs  to." 

"Keep  me!"  said  the  man,  "that's  like  jin  o' 
the  bairns  that  bides  wi'  John  Dawson.  His  wife 
was  nursemaid  wi'  them  afore  she  was  marrit. 
But  how  cam'  the  bairn  here — she  couldna  be  a'  by 
hersel'  V 

"  She  tell't  me  her  brither  was  wi'  her,  but  he  was 
awa  doon  by  the  river-side,  and  I  didna  see  him." 

"  Keep  me,"  said  the  man — "  keep  me  !  The  twa 
bits  o'  twin  weans  a'  this  length  by  theirsel's !  I 
wish  they  may  na'  hae  lost  tlieir  road  ;"  and  with 
that  he  got  up  and  returned  to  his  work. 

Chapter  II. 

"And  the  pale  road  slow  winding — 
To  where  ?  each  after  each 
They  slipped  away — ah  !  whither?" 

On  leaving  the  cottage  Pet  ran  down  to  the  road 
which  wound  along  by  the  side  of  the  water.  Then 
mounting  a  grassy  knoll,  she  gave  one  long  intent 
look  up  and  down  the  river,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  him  for  whom  she  sought,  and  with  bowed  head 
and  saddened  eyes  she  turned  again  to  the  road 
and  resumed  her  toilsome  way. 

She  plodded  on  for  many  a  weary  step,  never 
stopping,  never  changing  her  steady  pace,  nor  even 
turning  her  head  to  look  again  for  her  brother,  for 
she  was  now  convinced  that  by  this  time  he  was 
far  before  her.  At  length  she  came  to  the  foot  of 
a  hill ;  it  was  long  and  steep,  and  the  sun  was  beat- 
ing fiercely  on  the  road,  which  at  tliis  point  left  the 
fihadow  of  the  trees.     Nevertheless,  she  set  herself 


resolutely  to  climb  the  hill,  at  first  even  hastening 
her  footsteps,  for  she  began  to  hear  the  soimd  of 
wheels  and  of  human  voices  behind,  and  she  was 
afraid.  But  the  tender  limbs  had  already  done 
more  than  their  rightful  work,  and  the  dimpled  feet 
were  chafed  with  the  roughness  of  the  road ;  thirst, 
weariness,  and  hope  deferred,  for  a  moment  con- 
quered the  brave  young  heart,  and  she  sank  upon 
the  ground,  not  even  daring  to  cast  a  glance 
towards  her  fellow-travellers,  who  by  this  time 
were  close  beside  her.  Not  until  the  soft  nose  of  a 
dog  sniffing  about  her,  and  a  rough  tongue  licking 
her  hand,  gave  her  courage,  did  she  raise  her  eyes, 
when  she  found  a  woman's  kindly  face  looking  down 
at  hers,  and  a  gentle  voice  said  : 

"  Poor  wee  wifie  !  poor  wee  lamb !  she's  half 
dead  wi'  weariness  and  fricht."  Then  lifting  the 
child  up  in  her  motherly  arms  she  laid  her  head  on 
her  shoulder,  and  Pet  rested  there  with  perfect 
confidence — a  confidence  which  was  not  shaken 
even  by  the  harum-scarum  aspect  of  a  man  who 
had  now  come  up,  and  who  stood  looking  her  all 
over  with  a  critical  air. 

Only  one  question  did  this  worthy  couple  ask  of 
Pet,  and  that  was,  where  she  was  going  to  ?  and  on 
hearing  her  simple  story— how  she  was  bound  for 
the  town,  but  wanted  to  go  by  the  way  nearest  the 
river  because  her  brother  had  gone  that  way — they 
promised  to  help  her  to  overtake  him :  a  promise' 
Pet  so  entirely  trusted,  that  without  another  care, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  their  keeping. 

And  then,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  teU,  a 
wonderful  thing  happened  to  Pet ;  it  seemed  to  her 
just  like  a  bit  of  a  fairy  tale.  She  found  herself 
in  a  dear  little  cottage,  where  a  basin  of  milk  was 
given  her  to  di'ink,  and  she  was  perched  on  a  queer 
old  chair  by  the  window — a  window  from  which  she 
could  keep  up  her  watch  for  her  brother,  and 
besides,  what  was  better  than  all,  she  knew  she 
was  not  losing  time  as  she  sat  there  resting  on  her 
chair,  but  was  following  BiUy  far  faster  than  she 
could  have  done  on  her  own  two  wearied  feet,  for 
while  she  sat  the  house  was  moving — moving  on 
and  on  ever  nearer  to  Billy- — this  wonderfid  house, 
bristling  with  brushes,  and  whose  foundations  were 
wheels. 

Pet  could  not  help  sometimes  turning  her  head 
to  follow  the  movements  of  her  hostess  as  she 
busied  herself  preparing  tea.  She  stirred  up  the 
dying  embers  in  the  stove,  and  put  the  kettle  on  to 
boil,  then  as  if  by  magic,  a  table,  a  snowy  cloth, 
and  cups  and  saucers,  appeared  on  the  scene ;  then 
the  woman  knelt  down  by  the  fire  to  toast  some 
bread,  and  watching  this.  Pet  became  drowsy  and 
soon  fell  asleep. 

Her  sleep  was  profound.  She  was  so  prostrated 
•with  anxiety  and  fatigue ;  but  at  last  she  stirred, 
and  a  sweet  smile  wavered  on  her  lips.  Then  with 
a  bound  she  leaped  to  the  lioor,  and  stretching  out 
her  arms  she  cried,  "  0  BiUy,  I'se  so  glad  'ou's 
come  at  last :  I'se  been  looking  for  'ou  so  long." 
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"My  wee  lassie,  my  bonny  bairn,"  said  the 
woman,  catching  her  iu  her  arms,  for  she  saw  the 
child  stagger  and  loolc  round  bewildered,  "you've 
been  dreaming.  Did  ye  think  ye  saw  yom'  brither 
the  now  1" 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  saw  him ;  he  was  aside  me  just 
now.  He  must  be  here,"  she  said,  looking  through 
the  door  and  window.  "I  can't  have  been  dweam- 
ing,  I  saw  him  so  plain.  Oh  yes,"  she  said 
(as  recollection  awoke  in  her),  "  and  he  kissed  me 
haitl  when  he  was  flying  by,  and  waved  his  hand 
too,  just  like  he  did  in  the  morning  when  he  went 
ofl'  for  his  sad.  Oh,  it  must  have  been  true  that 
he's  here." 

"It's  been  naething  but  a  dream,  my  bairn," 
said  the  woman,  speaking  very  gently  and  smooth- 
ing her  hair.  "  Poor  wee  lamb,  you're  a'  trembling 
with  the  fright.  Just  come  awa'  and  get  your  tea, 
and  it  will  put  some  strength  in  ye  to  gang  after 
yoirr  brither  again  when  we  get  to  the  town." 

Pet  tiurned  to  the  table  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
sat  down ;  then  rubbing  her  eyes,  she  again  looked 
long  and  eagerly  towards  the  door. 

" I  s'pose  I  must  have  been  diveaming"  she  said 
at  length  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost  a  sob.  "I 
must  just  have  been  diveaming"  and  she  remained 
with  her  head  bowed  down  as  if  lost  in  thought. 

"Just  carry  on,  my  bairn,"  said  the  woman, 
"just  carry  on  and  make  a  good  tea,  and  ye'U  get 
a  piece  to  take  to  yoiu:  brother  too,"  she  added,  by 
way  of  encouragement. 

"  Is  'ou  not  going  to  eat  ? "  asked  the  child. 

"  No'  the  now,  dearie,  no'  the  now.  I'll  wait 
tOl  my  gudeman's  ready,  so  eat  away  yoiu'sel'." 

Pet  folded  her  hands. 

"  Lord  b'ess  'sis  food,  and  make  us  a  good  boy 
and  girl  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen." 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried  out  suddenly,  "  Billy  never 
was  late  for  his  supper  afore.  Are  'ou  sm-e  I'm 
not  past  the  place  I'm  to  find  him  1 " 

The  woman  soothed  her  as  best  she  could,  and 
persuaded  her  to  eat,  but  just  then  the  road  took 
a  sudden  turn  to  the  left,  making  straight  for  the 
town,  whdst  the  river  swept  roimd  a  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  Duke's  woods. 

When  Pet  found  that  she  was  turning  her  back 
on  the  river,  and  could  no  longer  see  or  even  hear 
it,  she  insisted  on  being  set  down  and  following  its 
com'se.  No  arguments  which  her  friends  could 
think  of  had  power  to  change  her  determination,  and 
with  great  reluctance  they  helped  her  to  alight. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "he  may  be  waiting  for 
me  in  the  wood  to  take  me  home,  for  we  'as  always 
been  togesser,  Bdly  and  me,  and  p'raps  he  may  be 
wanting  to  come  off  and  have  his  supper.  Oh  !  I 
must  be  near  aside  him  to  see  what  it  is  he  wants. 
Oh  !  I  oughtn't  to  have  failed  asleep." 

"  I'm  thinking  I  ought  to  gang  round  wi'  the 
bairn  mysel',"  said  the  woman  to  her  husband. 
"  I  dinna  hke  letting  her  gang  through  the  wood 
a'  her  lane." 


"Hoots!"  said  the  man,  "ye  canna  be  spared 
the  noo.  Wha's  to  look  after  the  house  and  the 
beast  when  I'm  getting  a  stance  for  the  morn  1 
There's  nae  fear  o'  her ;  it's  fine  and  licht,  and  the 
road's  plain.  She's  a  clever  wee  leddy,  and  will 
get  better  on  wanting  ye  than  wi'  ye  in  the  Duke's 
woods,  for  Duncan  Campbell  has  an  awfu'  ill-^dll 
at  'gangrel  bodies,'  as  he  calls  all  our  kind 
mthout  proper  discreeniination." 

So  Pet  was  helped  over  the  stile,  and  set  down 
on  a  wooded  path  which  almost  overhung  the 
river.  Then  her  companions  bade  her  farewell, 
and  took  the  usual  road  to  the  town. 

"  Is  the  river  onything  deep  about  here  ? "  said 
the  woman  to  her  husband  as  tliey  plodded  along. 

"  It's  deep  enow  the  day,"  said  he.  "  They  tell 
nie  there  hasna  been  a  flood  like  this  for  therty 
year  or  mair." 

"And  would  it  be  onything  safe  for  a  boat, 
think  ye  ? "  she  asked  again. 

"  A  boat ! "  cried  the  man,  "  what  is  the  woman 
thinking  o' !  That  water  never  saw  a  boat.  What 
put  a  boat  in  yer  head  1 " 

"  The  bairn  tell'd  me  her  brother  was  sailing  on 
the  river.  What  in  the  worruld  could  she  mean  1 
Do  you  think  she  can  have  gone  demented  1 " 

But  this  question  was  never  answered,  and  Pet 
and  her  brother  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  As 
at  this  point  their  road  ran  into  a  broad  and 
bustling  highway,  and  the  brushmaker  and  his 
wife  found  many  acquaintances  among  the  crowd 
that  were  travelling  to  the  town  to  attend  the 
annual  fair.  I.  G.  0. 

To  he  concluded. 


"2  si^all  calmlg  marclj  up  to  tlje  ®atES." 

Lines,  on  reading  one  of  the  djang  sayings  of  that  distin- 
guished and  devoted  Minister  of  Christ,  Dr.  Kaleigh, 
late  of  Glasgow  and  London.  (See  his  recently  pub- 
lished "Life,"  page  299.) 

"My  people's  prayers  make  me  sometimes  think  I  have  a  little 
more  work  to  do :  but  if  not,  J  shaU  calmly  march  vp  to  the 
Gates. " 

DEAR  LORD,  I  resign,  accepting  as  Thine 
Whatsoe'er  in  Tliy  wisdom  awaits, 
Submissive  and  still,  let  me  bow  to  Thy  will. 
"  I  sLall  calmly  march  up  to  the  Gates." 

When  the  Master  shall  call,  and  the  shadows  shall  fall, 

And  all  must  be  left,  that  relates 
To  this  passing  -world  ;  with  banner  unfurled 

"  I  shall  calmly  march  up  to  the  Gates." 

My  vision  grows  dim,  but  I  gaze  upon  Him 

Whose  glory  no  death-gloom  abates. 
My  warfare  is  done  and  the  victory  won, 

"  I  shnll  calmly  march  up  to  the  Gates." 

Lo,  cro-wding  the  shore,  I  see  those  gone  before  ; 

From  each  a  glad  welcome  awaits  ; 
No  bonds  there  shall  sever, — One  Church  there  for  ever  : 

"  We  shall,  joyful,  march  up  to  the  Gates  !" 

J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 
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KEY.  PROFESSOR  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  D.D. 


iUo.  ^rot  3amrs  Eoijcrtson,  ©.©. 

(Co)itim(cd.) 
Ty^E  left  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Robertson  writing  to  Ins 
wife  on  the  first  Assembly  Suiulay  of  1841. 
During  that  Assembly  he  was  described  in  graphic, 
if  uncomplimentary,  terms  by  Hugh  Miller  in  the 
IFiV«f>\<  newspaper  : — "  A  very  large  man  cut  down 
to  the  middle  size  " — his  "  uncouthness  associated 
evidently  with  power" — his   "head  one  of  the 


largest  in  the  Assembly,  and  of  formidable  develop- 
ment " — his  voice  "  a  mixture  of  very  deep  and  very 
shrill  tones,"  with  a  strong  northern  accent,  and 
ringing  ])owerfully  on  the  ear — a  man  intended  by 
nature  for  a  popular  leader.  "We  have  before 
us,"  continues  this  keen,  but  not  unfair  opponent, 
"the  redoubtable  Mr.  Robertson  of  Ellon — the 
second  name  and  fh'st  man  of  his  party.  .  .  .  He 
has  character,  courage,  momentum,  and  unyielding 
fkmness." 


Rev.  Peofessok  James  Eobektson,  D.D. 


That  Assembly — the  Assembly  which  deposed 
the  seven  Strathbogie  ministers — witnessed  what 
the  biographer  of  Robertson  calls  "  the  deadliest 
grapple  of  all  the  fight,"  and  heard  his  greatest 
speech ;  his  reply  to  Mr.  (aftei-wards  Principal) 
Cunningham  in  the  Strathbogie  debate.  The  As- 
sembly is  described  as  drawing  aside  and  leaving 
the  two  champions  alone  in  the  field.  We  are  told 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  characterised  the  conflict  between 
Cunningham  and  Robertson  as  the  greatest  disj^lay 
of  intellectual  gladiatorship  he  had  ever  seen. 
That  such  a  speech  was  delivered  m  reply,  meet- 


ing from  point  to  point  the  argument  of  his  adver- 
sary, is  proof  of  his  luminous  perception  of  the 
principles  at  issue  throughout  that  ten  years'  con- 
troversy, as  well  as  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  strength  of  his  convictions.  The  cause  of 
the  people — the  giving  of  a  voice  to  the  Christian 
people  in  the  choosing  of  their  ministers — was  as 
dear  to  him  as  to  any  in  the  Church ;  and  he  had 
already  in  that  Assembly  urged  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  popular  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
power  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  awaited  it. 
But  he  had  opposed  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
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year  by  year  (liis  Presbytery  sent  him  up  every 
year),  because  it  Awas  mauifest  to  him  that  in  passing 
what  is  called  the  "Veto  Act,"  in  1834— which 
gave  power  to  the  people  to  veto  a  presentee  with- 
out reason  assigned — they  had  adopted  a  way  which 
was  constitutionally  wrong.  He  knew  that  pres- 
byteries were  bound,  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  regulate  the  establishment  of  the  Chiu-ch, 
to  talce  iipon  trial  every  qualified  presentee.  Pro- 
cediu-e  upon  reasons,  and  judicial  power  vested  in 
the  Presbytery,  were  to  him  fundamental  principles 
of  presbytery  which  the  Veto  subverted.  And 
from  the  attempt  to  do  what  was  incompetent  he 
foreboded  nothing  but  disaster.  Well  might  Dr. 
Candlish  say  of  him,  on  another  occasion,  "His 
sagacity  is  such  that  I  could  trust  him  as  a  man 
■\rith  something  of  the  second  sight."  It  was  no 
surprise  to  him  when  a  presentee  rejected  without 
a  trial  claimed  and  established  in  the  civil  court  his 
right  to  a  trial  by  the  Presbytery.  Even  then,  had 
a  spuit  of  conciliation  animated  the  Assembly  and 
the  Church,  it  might  have  been  profitable  for  both 
parties  to  agree  upon  a  healing  measure,  which  would 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
country,  and  secured  the  rights  of  the  people.  Con- 
flict would  have  ended,  and  the  energy  of  a  united 
Church,  no  longer  wasted  in  passionate  strife,  might 
have  made  Scotland  now  one  of  the  brightest  jewels 
in  the  Redeemer's  crown.  It  was  not  to  be — at  least 
not  then.  With  a  sinking  heart  the  good  man,  who 
loved  his  country  much  and  loved  Christ  more, 
beheld  a  great  party  in  the  Church,  which  included 
many  of  Scotland's  best  ministers — and  which  rather 
carried  with  it,  than  was  led  by,  that  best  of  men, 
Thomas  Chalmers — committing  itself  more  and  more 
to  the  fatal  position  that,  whatever  there  might  be 
to  be  said  for  or  against  the  Veto  Act,  it  was  now 
indispensable  to  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church  that  she  should  adhere  to  it  at  aU  hazards. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  write  thus  much.  To 
tell  the  story  of  Robertson,  and  make  no  mention 
of  the  principles  for  which  he  contended,  would  be 
to  write  a  colourless  or  misleading  tale.  But  it  is 
not  the  aim  of  these  papers  to  portray  his  attitude 
throughout  all  the  phases  of  the  struggle.  Let 
two  examples  suffice,  Ulustrating — 

(1.)  His  Courage. — Courage  not  merely  to  face 
the  foe,  but  to  disappoint  his  friends.  He  held 
the  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Session  had  done  an 
unwise  thing,  and  had,  in  fact,  UlegaUy  encroached 
on  the  province  of  the  Church,  in  granting  what  in 
those  days  was  known  as  the  "  extended  interdict " 
in  the  Strathbogie  case.  This  was  an  interdict 
forbiddinq;  the  deputies  of  the  Assembly  to  preach 
in  the  parishes  of  the  deposed  ministers.  Con- 
tending, as  he  always  did,  not  for  party  triumph, 
but  for  truth  and  righteousness,  he  felt  bound  to 
proclaim  his  opinion  in  the  Assembly.  The  sensa- 
tion was  very  great: — "The  Non-Intrusionists 
grasped  at  his  statement  as  though  he  had  become 
one  of  themselves."     His  own — the  Moderate — ■ 


party  were  deeply  offended,  and  virtually  excluded 
him  from  their  counsels.  The  present  writer  has 
perused  a  lengthy  account  of  those  years,  written 
by  an  esteemed  member  of  the  party,  in  which  the 
name  of  Robertson  does  not  once  occur. 

(2.)  Ilis  Obedience. — Even  to  authority  unlaw- 
fidlyput  forth — provided  the  suff"ering  fell  upon  him- 
self The  Assembly  forbade  him  to  countenance  the 
deposed  ministers,  and  he  disobeyed,  believing  that 
the  ministers  were  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake. 
For  this  the  Assembly  of  1842  suspended  him  from 
judicial  functions  for  nine  months,  and  he  obeyed. 
There  are  ministers,  no  doubt,  to  whom  exclusion 
from  chmrch  courts  would  be  even  the  reverse  of  a 
punishment ;  but  with  him,  in  that  anxious  year, 
it  was  not  so.  He  took  protestation  that  he  would 
claim  his  seat  if  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty,  but  he 
did  not  claim  it.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  parish, 
and  to  the  poor — being  appointed  at  that  time  one 
of  seven  members  of  a  Royal  Commission  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  affairs  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland. 

So  the  months  wore  on,  and  the  18th  of  May 
1843  came  round.  The  General  Assembly  met  as 
usual  in  St.  Andrew's  Chmxh.  There  was  intense 
excitement.  It  was  known  that  the  party  about 
to  secede  had  failed  to  command  a  majority. 
Robertson  was  there,  thoughtful  and  silent.  A 
young  minister  was  there  who  was  to  do  great 
things  for  the  Lord.  It  was  Norman  Macleod, 
who  wrote  in  his  journal: — "  There  was  one  feature 
of  the  Assembly  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and 
that  was  the  fever  of  secession,  the  restless,  nervous 
desire  to  fly  to  the  Free  Church."  Verily,  to 
warm-hearted,  godly  men,  who  were  not  moored  by 
strong  convictions,  it  must  have  been  easier  to  go 
than  to  stay.  We  think  of  Robertson  silent,  sorrow- 
stricken,  while  God's  best  gift  to  Scotland  was  rent 
asunder.  Probably  he  scarcely  heard  the  cries  of 
the  multitude :  his  soul  was  lifted  up  to  God.  Yet 
within  that  breast  there  was  a  vast  reserve  of 
courage,  and  not  unlikely  a  sense  of  relief  The 
battle  had  been  won  at  fearful  cost — but  it  had 
been  won.  Long  study  and  experience  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  greatest  blessing  to  a  country 
is  a  National  Church  of  Christ,  built  on  con- 
stitutional principles.  For  such  a  Church  he  had 
been  striving  unsuccessfully  all  those  years.  And 
now  he  was  persuaded  that  on  these  lines,  by  God's 
grace,  a  reinvigorated  Church  of  Scotland  might 
arise,  truly  national,  and  free  because  in  accord 
with  the  law.  J.  M'Murtkie. 

To  be  concluded. 

Church  of  Scotland  Young  Men's  Guild — Confeu- 
ENCE  of  Delegates. — By  the  time  this  number  of  our 
Magazine  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  the  preliminary 
Conference,  referred  to  last  month,  will  have  been  held. 
At  the  time  we  write  the  arrangements  for  it  are  approacli- 
ing  completion.  The  different  Associations  and  Classes  in 
connection  with  it  throughout  the  country  are  manifest- 
ing considerable  interest  in  it,  and  already  many  of  the 
Representatives  of  these  have  intimated  tlieir  intention  of 
being  present.     A  report  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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JEDBURGH  ABBEY. 


Sctiljurcjij  Sbbcu. 

By  Rev.  Geokge  Ritchie,  D.D.,  late  Minister 
of  Jedburgh. 

JEDBURGH  ABBEY  is  manifestly  not  the  work 
of  one  master  miud,  nor  of  the  workmen  of 
one  generation.  It  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  did 
it  rise  from  the  earth  at  the  waving  of  the  en- 
chanter's wand  perfect  in  structure,  and  even  in 
minutest  details  exhibiting  the  same  peculiar  style 
of  architecture.  On  the  contrary,  it  bears  the 
impress  of  more  than  one  master  mind,  and  is 
evidently  the  work  of  more  than  one  generation 
of  skilful  masons  ;  and  while  one  style,  the  Norman, 
predominates,  and  gives  its  peculiar  character  to 
the  structure,  examples  of  an  architecture  of  a  much 
earlier  and  more  recent  date  are  foimd  in  various 
parts  of  this  Abbey. 

The  illustration,  by  a  distinguished  artist,  given 
in  this  number  admirably  shows  the  general  form 
and  proportions  of  this  grand  old  Abbey,  as  seen 
under  a  wintry  skj^,  and  partially  covered  with 
snow.  We  see  its  massive  tower,  its  lofty  nave, 
with  its  long  range  of  arches,  its  beautiful  clerestory 
and  rich  cornice  ;  but  a  closer  inspection  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  see  the  great  round  piers  of 
the  chancel,  the  clustered  pillars  and  graceful 
arches  of  the  interior,  and  above  all  the  Norman 
doorways  in  the  west  gable  and  south  wall  of  the 
Abbej''. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  it  may  be 
sufficient  for  this  notice  to  adopt  the  traditional 
date  of  its  commencement,  viz.  the  reign  of  David 
the  First ; — not  that  the  structure  was  begun  or 
completed  by  him,  but  that  had  there  been  no 
such  "  soir  sanct  for  the  crown,"  there  would  have 
been  no  such  Abbey  as  that  of  Jedburgh.  In  the 
time  of  David,  Jedburgh  had  its  royal  castle  and 
its  royal  forest,  and  if  it  had  not  its  great  Abbey, 
there  was,  we  know,  a  great  work  in  progress,  and 
much  quarrying  and  carrying  and  hewing  of  stones 
by  strong  and  skilful  hands.  Of  the  names  of 
these  workmen  no  record  remains,  but  their  mystic 
mason  marks  may  still  be  seen  on  some  of  the 
oldest  stones  of  the  Abbey. 

From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Abbey,  though  sharing 
fully  in  the  varied  fortunes  of  Border  warfare,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  its  rich  and  powerful  abbots 
continued  to  prosper,  and  with  its  full  complement 
of  monastic  buildings,  which  have  disappeared,  its 
Chapter- House,  its  Cloister,  and  its  Abbot's  Hall, 
must  have  been  a  structure  of  imposing  magnitude, 
though  in  outward  appearance  by  no  means  so 
beautiful  as  in  its  present  state. 

The  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513  may  be  given  as 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  decay  to  this  and  the 
other  abbeys  of  the  Border.  Within  half  a  century 
from  that  event  there  were  repeated  invasions  of 
Scotland  by  the  English;  and  in  1523  by  Surrey, 
and  1544  by  Hertford,  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  was 


plundered  and  burnt — of  which  bmnings  the  traces 
may  stiU  be  seen  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
Some  attempts  may  have  been  made  to  repair  these 
disasters,  but  little  could  have  been  accomplished 
before  the  Reformation,  when  the  revenues  of  the 
Abbey  were  alienated. 

Subsequent  to  the  Reformation  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  beyond  maintaining  a  place  of 
worship  within  the  walls  of  the  ruin,  and  that  at 
the  least  possible  cost,  and  often  at  the  gi-eatest 
possible  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  beautiful.  In 
1642  the  church,  which  was  then  under  the  tower, 
had  become  ruinous ;  and  John  Mylne,  Master  of 
Works  to  the  King,  whose  monument  may  be  seen 
in  Greyfriars  churchyard,  after  inspection  reported 
with  other  things  "  that  it  was  a  wonder  that 
either  the  minister  could  be  bold  to  preach  or  the 
people  to  hear." 

In  1667  the  church  was  removed  to  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  where,  with 
various  changes  and  repairs,  it  remained  till  1875 
— a  great  disfigurement  to  the  Abbey,  but  withal 
a  venerable  place  of  worship,  of  which  pleasant 
memories  are  cherished  by  many,  and  by  none 
more  sacredly  than  by  the  writer  of  this  notice. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  date  the  church 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  d^cay,  and  was  rapidly 
passing  into  the  state  described  by  the  Master  of 
Works,  when,  after  much  consideration,  the  heritors 
accepted  an  ofier  made  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Lothian  to  build  a  new  parish  church,  and  convert 
the  Abbey  into  a  preserved  ruin. 

That  esteemed  nobleman  did  not  live  to  see  this 
long -cherished  purpose  realised ;  but  it  has  been, 
with  rare  munificence  and  taste,  cai-ried  out  by  his 
brother,  the  present  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

A  new  parish  church  has  been  built  from  a  de- 
sign by  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt  of  London,  of  which  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
few  such  sanctuaries  and  few  such  congregations 
as  that  which  now  worships  within  its  walls. 

With  the  advice  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and 
under  the  skilful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  the  Abbey  has  been  freed  from  all  modern 
building,  in  weak  and  decayed  places  strengthened 
and  repaired,  and,  so  far  as  this  could  be  done, 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  its 
builders. 

The  manse,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  sketch,  has  also  been  removed,  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  laid  out  and  kept  with  much 
taste  and  care,  an  improvement  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  the  southern 
elevation  of  the  Abbey. 

In  these  days  when  every  genuine  relic  of  olden 
times  is  prized,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  value 
of  such  a  monument  of  the  past  as  we  now  have 
in  Jedburgh  Abbey — in  the  carved  stones  of  which 
we  see  the  handiwork  of  many  generations,  and  the 
history  of  which  reaches  back  through  nearly  nine 
long  centuries. 
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Isaac  llonalti  iii\}t  ©ominie. 

By  the  Autlior  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk." 
VIII. — Incidents  out  of  School. 

WHEN  Annie  Sj-mon  had  gone  away  to  serve 
"  the  hxird's  leddy  "  in  the  capacity  of  junior 
sewing-maid,  the  relations  between  her  and  her  old 
teacher  were  for  the  time  being  entirely  broken  up. 
And,  as  Isaac  had  no  other  pupil,  male  or  female,  in 
the  least  disposed  to  aspire  to  anything  beyond  the 
three  K's,  he  had  something  of  a  feeling  of  vacuity  in 
the  daily  routine  of  his  school  duties;  a  feeling  which, 
in  his  own  imsophisticated,  conscientious  way,  he 
told  himself  was  sinful,  and  which  he  accordingly 
sought  to  overcome  by  increased  earnestness  in 
striving  as  occasion  offered  to  win  those  under  his 
care  to  higher  and  purer  conceptions  of  life  in  its 
moral  and  spiritual  aspects,  if  he  might  not  engross 
theii"  time  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  intellectual 
training  beyond  the  maximum  approved  by  practi- 
cal minds. 

And  so  the  weeks  and  months  passed  on.  The 
daily  routine  of  the  school  had  little  enough  of  an 
exciting  character  in  it.  And  the  dominie's  life 
otherwise  was  the  reverse  of  eventful.  The  main 
part  of  his  leisure  time  continued  to  be  occupied 
with  miscellaneous  labour  on  the  famOy  farm.  His 
father  had  not,  by  direct  word  or  act  at  least, 
given  any  indication  of  having  come  round  to  a 
more  favourable  or  hopeful  view  of  his  son's  pro- 
fessional position,  as  it  might  now  be  called ;  but 
Isaac  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
mother  was  in  fuU  sympathy  with  his  labours,  and 
keenly  interested  in  their  progress.  And,  with  the 
conviction  that  she,  at  least,  was  fully  persuaded 
of  the  high  utility  of  his  work,  it  was  very  possible 
for  him  to  bear  with  any  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  other  members  of  the  family,  as  well 
as  to  face  the  common  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments that  must  beset  his  path. 

Though  an  advanced  pupil  when  she  left  school, 
Annie  Symon  was  stiU  very  girlish  in  appearance  ; 
and  Isaac  Ronald,  who  looked  perhaps  as  much 
over  his  years  as  she,  with  her  slight  figure,  her 
prettily  rounded  cheeks,  and  small  well-set  features, 
did  under  hers,  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  still 
regarding  her  very  much  as  a  mere  child.  When 
a  few  years  had  passed,  and  Annie  had  now  reached 
the  age  of  twenty  or  thereby,  it  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. True,  they  had  met  but  seldom,  for  what 
seemed  a  considerable  period  of  time,  but  to  Isaac 
now  nothing  appeared  so  striking  as  Annie's 
womanly  maturity,  nothing  so  impressive  as  her 
womanly  reserve.  Could  it  be  that,  all  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  his  old  pupil  had  awakened 
within  his  breast  a  tenderer  feeling  than  he  had 
dreamt  of,  or  any  one  else  suspected  1  The  very 
thought  of  it  was  fitted  to  startle  and  perplex;  and 
yet,  how  else  was  his  state  of  mind  to  be  accounted 
fori 


One  thing  at  least  was  certain.  If  he  loved  at 
all,  it  was  impossible  for  a  nature  like  Isaac  Ronald's 
to  love  lightly.  But  to  entertain  the  feeling  of  love 
was  one  thing,  to  give  articulate  expression  to  that 
feeling  was  quite  another.  At  the  mere  thought 
of  it,  there  was  projected  into  the  foreground,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  realism,  a  picture  of  the 
long  distance  to  be  traversed,  the  many  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  before  such  an  one  as  he,  with  due 
respect  for  the  object  of  his  love,  might  dare  to 
breathe  the  aspirations  and  hopes  it  were  so  easy 
to  set  aflame.  And  then,  was  it  at  all  likely  that 
others  would  long  remain  indifferent  to  Annie 
Symon's  charms  'i  Was  it  probable  that  her  affec- 
tions would  not  be  sought  and  won  by  some  one 
she  would  deem  worthy  of  them'?  Alas,  no  !  Isaac 
had  too  good  reason  soon  to  believe  that  Annie  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  who,  in  addition  to 
occupying  a  better  social  position  than  himself,  was 
gifted  with  all  that  ease  and  readiness  of  address 
which  he  felt  to  be  in  his  own  case  so  conspicuously 
wanting. 

Andrew  Irvine  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Isaac 
Ronald's  own.  His  junior  by  two  or  three  years, 
he  was  the  son  of  a  widow  lady  of  some  position, 
and  quite  as  high  pretensions,  whose  husband 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  farmers  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  had,  in  addition,  filled  the  office  of  local 
factor  to  the  proprietor  who  owned  half  the  area  of 
the  parish.  As  a  school  companion,  Isaac  had 
known  Andrew  Irvine  to  be  boisterous  and  full  of 
spirit  out  of  doors,  and,  if  not  a  persevering  scholar, 
at  least  quick  and  ready  when  he  chose  to  apply 
himself  in  school.  Combined  with  a  slight  tendency 
to  recklessness,  symptomatic  of  a  youth  over  whom 
no  very  tight  rein  was  kept  at  home,  he  had  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  easy  good- nature  to  be  able  to 
make  himself  always  rather  popular  amongst  his 
schoolfellows.  With  the  quick  eyes  given  to  a 
man  in  such  circumstances,  Isaac  Ronald  in  no  long 
time  reached  the  conclusion  that  Andrew  Irvine's 
attentions  were  by  no  means  displeasing  to  Annie 
Symon.  And  ere  Annie  had  completed  her  twenty- 
third  year,  it  had  got  to  be  the  accepted  belief  that, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  his  somewhat  aristo- 
cratically-disposed mother,  Andrew  Irvine,  who 
before  then  had  entered  the  office  of  one  of  the 
principal  solicitors  in  the  county  town  of  Greyness 
to  leam  business,  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that 
Annie  Symon  should  in  due  course  be  his  wife. 

In  so  far  as  the  miller  had  found  occasion  to  ex- 
press himself  on  the  subject,  it  had  been  rather 
adversely  to  Andrew  Irvine  as  a  prospective  son-in- 
law.     Still  his  voice  was  indecisive. 

"  I  ha'e  little  feast  o'  ony  loon  brocht  up  to  get 
so  muckle  o'  's  ain  gate.  Hooever,  he  may  dee  weel 
aneuch,  the  lad ;  I  ken  naething  to  forbid  it ;  an' 
Annie 's  naitrally  nae  oonprudent,"  said  the  miller. 

So  it  was  clear  enough  the  miller  would  not 
offer  any  serious  objection. 

Well,  it  just  came  to  this.     If  Isaac  Ronald,  to 
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the  deptli  of  his  heart,  felt  that  he  could  not  and 
need  not  endeavour  to  express  the  too  daring 
aspiration  that  lay  half  slumbering  within  him,  he 
also  felt  that  he  had  yet  the  power  to  subdue  it, 
and  to  choke  out  all  hope  of  its  fulfilment  even  in 
the  far  future.  To  that  task  he  resolutely  set 
himself,  as  he  once  more  and  with  renewed  as- 
siduity, directed  his  thoughts  and  efforts  to  the 
routine  duties  and  requirements  of  his  homely 
school.  And  ru  that  capacity  let  us  again  glance 
at  his  ordinary  ongoings. 

IX. — A  School  Day. 

THE  careful  elaboration,  not  to  say  roundabout- 
ness,  of  Isaac  Ronald's  methods  formed  one  of 
his  leading  characteristics  as  an  educator.  Those 
methods  were  in  the  main  the  outcome  of  his  own 
plodding,  unassisted  endeavours  after  the  mastery 
of  this  and  the  other  subject,  or  of  his  conscientious 
groping  in  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  imparta- 
tion  of  knowledge.  And  thus,  if  the  method  hap- 
pened to  be  clumsy,  and  rule  of  thumb  rather  than 
scientific,  the  ultimate  end,  at  least,  was  made  very 
certain.  Isaac  could  be  lenient  in  such  matters  as 
a  lumberingly  performed  arithmetical  exercise  ;  and 
a  distinctly  uncouth  style  of  pronunciation  in  read- 
ing the  English  lesson  never  much  disturbed  his 
equanimity,  provided  there  were  traces  of  something 
like  adequate  intelligence  relative  to  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  But  mere  glib  smartness 
had  small  chance  of  passing  muster  with  him,  and 
still  less  would  the  process  of  cramming  avail. 

Isaac,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  was  very  deli- 
berate in  all  his  ways.  Duly  each  morning,  when  the 
school  was  opened,  he  waited  till  the  last  st/aggler 
had  taken  his  place,  when,  having  gi-avely  called 
for  silence,  he  reverently  ofi"ered  up  the  morning 
prayer  in  simple  homely  phrase  ;  and  every  school 
day  was  closed  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  In 
the  way  of  formal  religious  instruction,  there  was 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  in  which  his  belief  was  very 
whole-hearted,  though  he  sought  rather  to  have  its 
questions  and  answers  firmly  embedded  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  than  to  labour  them  severely 
on  subordinate  doctrinal  points.  But  it  was  in  the 
handling  of  his  Bible  lesson  that  he  sought  to  give 
colour  and  vitality  to  his  conceptions  of  revealed 
truth.  Every  character  in  the  Bible  stood  out  to 
him  with  an  individuality  of  the  most  distinct  sort. 
The  life  of  each,  as  he  viewed  it,  had  its  lessons  for 
all,  while  the  Divine  Life  exhibited  in  human  form 
claimed  man's  highest  homage  as  it  met  his  deepest 
needs. 

Toward  the  end  of  each  week  Isaac's  common 
practice  was  to  drop  back  miscellaneously  and  un- 
expectedly on  some  special  lesson,  or  some  out- 
standing problem  that  had  been  gone  over  during 
the  previous  days  of  the  week  or  earlier ;  and  as  a 
test  of  the  extent  and  thorouglmess  of  the  pupils' 
Icnowledge,  the  practice  was  wonderfully  efi"ective. 


The  results  of  his  pondering  on  the  fit  and  proper 
thing  to  do  came  out  too  at  times  in  ways  that  were 
quite  characteristic.  A  favourite  notion  of  his  was 
that  of  having  his  pupils  thoroughly  imbued  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  native  country, 
from  the  patriotic  story  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  down 
by  the  days  of  the  martyr -covenanters,  whom  he 
devoutly  admired,  to  the  romance  of  Jacobitism, 
which,  in  its  later  struggles  and  pathetic  ending, 
he  had  always  some  difficulty  in  viewing  in  the 
severely  condemnatory  light  which  his  cordial  dis- 
like of  the  Romanistic  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts 
taught  him  to  regard  as  right  and  proper.  But  it 
had  further  impressed  itself  upon  Isaac  that  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  contemporary  history  in  a  direct 
and  practical  way.  The  "Newspaper  Reader"  is  a 
late  novelty  in  school  books,  but  precisely  the  same 
idea  had  occurred  to  Isaac  Ronald  a  fuU  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

"  Will  ye  tell  your  brither  William  to  come  an' 
speak  to  me  on  business  when  he  comes  oot  o'  the 
toon?"  said  Isaac  to  one  of  his  boy  pupils  on  dis- 
missing the  school  on  a  Friday  afternoon.  As  the 
William  in  question  happened  to  be  out  of  the  town 
on  the  very  day  after  on  his  accustomed  monthly 
visit  to  his  parental  home,  he  lost  no  time  in  seek- 
ing an  interview  with  the  dominie. 

"  I  'm  thinkin'  ye  cud  maybe  help  me,  William, 
wi'  this  idea.  Ye  ken  we  're  weel  up  in  history ; 
that 's  to  say  as  far  as  oor  abilities  an'  the  books 
we  can  comman'  'U  cairry  us.  But,  dear  me,  man, 
the  history  o'  the  countra  's  makin'  ilka  day,  an'  the 
records  o'  't  in  a  raw  shape  are  made  visible  in  a  way 
that  never  happen't  afore.  Noo,  it 's  a'  vera  weel 
to  ken  aboot  the  kings  an'  rulers  o'  the  aul'  times, 
wi'  their  never-endin'  fechtins,  an'  the  oppressions 
an'  struggles  that  oor  forebears  cam'  through ;  but 
the  livin'  generation  sud  ken  what  it 's  deein'  itsel' 
to  mak'  the  wardle  better  or  waur — ye '11  alloc  that?" 

"  Of  coorse,  of  coorse,"  answered  the  dominie's 
interlocutor,  rather  at  a  loss  to  see  whither  it  all 
tended. 

"  Weel ;  ou  weel ;  if  the  thing 's  to  be  done  wi' 
intelligence,  the  taste  should  be  formed  early.  An' 
it 's  been  upo'  my  min'  for  a  while  to  try  hoo  I  cud 
win  at  it.  Ye  ken  oor  Bible  an'  Collection  class 
can  read  maist  onything ;  an'  I've  been  thinkin'  it 
it  war  in  my  poo'er  to  get  half-a-dizzen  copies  o' 
your  newspaper — a'  the  same  sheet,  ye  ken — at  a 
time,  noo  an'  than,  an'  set  the  class  to  read  richt 
through  the  domestic  an'  foreign  intelligence,  in  sae 
mony  lessons,  it  wud  be  a  gran'  thing  for  waukenin' 
interest  an'  a  desire  for  knowledge  o'  the  affairs  o' 
life." 

"  Ye  cud  get  papers  at  ony  time,"  was  the  reply. 

"  At  ony  time  !  An'  withoot  warnin'  to  prent 
spare  copies  ?" 

William  repeated  his  answer,  and  loftily  scouted 
the  notion  that  a  dozen  copies  up  or  down  could  be 
felt  on  the  gross  impression  of  any  smgle  nimiber 
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of  the  newspaper  of  which  he  was  a  humble  re- 
presentative. 

"Weel,  weel,"  continued  Isaac,  "you  that's  i' 
the  line  maun  ken  a'  aboot  it.  Cud  ye  manage  't 
for  me,  William — papers  a  month  aul'  wud  do,  ye 
un'erstan'  V 

William  readily  undertook  the  commission,  and 
half-a-dozeu  copies  of  the  large  double-sheet  local 
newspaper  were  speedily  in  use  to  furnish  a  daily 
reading  lesson  for  Isaac  Eonald's  advanced  class. 
The  class  industriously  waded  through  the  columns 
of  domestic  and  foreign  intelligence  at  the  rate  of  a 
good  half  column  a  day,  carefully  mastering  the 
spellings,  and  getting  hold  of  the  drift  and  general 
connection  of  the  information  conveyed.  Then  they 
tackled  the  leading '  articles,  which  afforded  scope 
for  some  dissertation  or  an  occasional  warning 
against  being  led  away  by  plausibilities,  even  when 
uttered  by  "able  editors."  And  it  was  further 
deemed  not  altogether  unprofitable  to  make  an 
excursion  or  two  amongst  the  advertisements  and 
market  lists  that  occupied  a  considerable  space  in 
the  paper. 

But  long  years  had  passed  before  this  time,  and 
Isaac  Ronald  had  got  fairly  fitted  into  his  position 
as  the  staid,  sober,  and  settled  dominie  of  the  Bank- 
mill  School. 

The  saying  that  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in 
his  own  country  and  among  his  own  kin,"  like  many 
other  wise  and  true  sayings,  has  its  limits ;  and 
perhaps  finds  its  strongest  confirmation  in  those 
special  or  exceptional  cases  where  the  principle  laid 
down  appears  to  be  directly  traversed.  And  thus  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  case  of  Isaac  Ronald.  He  was 
now  a  man  of  thirty-seven,  and  he  had  gone  in  and 
out  as  teacher  among  his  own  people  since  he  was 
twenty-one.  And,  as  year  by  year  had  passed  by 
in  his  quiet,  imeventful  history,  the  lapse  of  time 
had  only  served  to  establish  his  character  and  in- 
fluence in  the  district  where  he  was  best  known. 
How  it  all  came  about,  those  most  directly  affected 
could  certainly  not  have  told  in  articulate  words, 
for  Isaac  was  the  most  unobtrusive  of  men,  the  least 
given  to  forcing  his  personality  upon  others,  or  de- 
siring to  domineer  over  them.  Had  his  neighbours 
been  driven  into  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  they 
woidd  in  aU  probability  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  undeniable  fact  that  one  who  had 
grown  up  in  their  midst,  with  much  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  weakling,  had  gained  a  moral  ascendency 
amongst  them  which  they  not  only  did  not  care  to 
dispute,  but  in  virtue  of  which  they  felt  impelled 
to  defer  to  his  authority,  while  they  desired  on  all 
critical  or  important  occasions  to  have  his  counsels 
and  advice. 

Even  the  old  tenant  of  Greenferns,  himself,  had 
seen  cause  to  modify  his  opinion  of  his  son  Isaac ; 
not  to  change  it  radically,  however. 

"  Oor  Isaac  wud  'a  never  deen  oot  i'  the  wardle," 
said  the  sturdy  old  fellow.  "  A  faculty  for  beuk 
leemin"s  a'  vera  weel,  an'  it's  nae  doot  necessar' 


that  some  sud  sair'  the  commoonity  in  that  mainner. 
But  there 's  little,  little  to  be  gotten  by  fat 's 
maist  pairt  rinnin'  your  neibour's  erran' — though 
that 's  the  liiu'most  thing  that  Isaac  wud  trouble 
'imsel'  aboot,  an'  he  cud  dee  ithers  a  service.  It's 
lucky  for  'im  that  he  hed  's  father's  reef  abeen  's 
held  ;  but  hoo  he  wud  ever  mak'  oot  leeft  till 
'imsel',  Gweed  kens." 

It  was  veiy  clear,  nevertheless,  that  Isaac  Ronald 
could  not  hope  to  have  his  father's  roof  always  over 
his  head.  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  both  father 
and  mother  were  elderly  people  when  he  was  but  a 
mere  lad.  And  so  it  came  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  went  the 
way  of  all  the  earth.  Then,  as  the  brother  who 
in  succession  became  full  tenant  of  the  paternal 
farm  had  a  wife  and  children  of  his  own ;  and  as 
the  number  of  their  family  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  available  house-room  at  Greenferns, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  dominie  to  find  for 
himself  a  lodging  elsewhere. 

To  he  continued. 

^\)t  Enpopulartt|j  of  Jlissions, 

By  CflKiSTOPHEE,  N.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Advocate. 
Co7icluded. 

WE  were  considering  the  materialistic  spirit  of 
the  age  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  unpopular- 
ity of  missionary  enterprise.  No  respectable  journal 
in  this  country,  no  speaker  in  pubUc  or  in  private, 
addi-essing  a  Christian  audience,  woidd  ventiure 
to  attack  the  principle  upon  which  aU  mission 
work  is  based ;  so  the  secularist  seeks  to  heap 
contempt  upon  the  movement  by  ridiculing  the 
manner  in  which  missions  are  conducted,  and 
abusing  both  the  missionaries  and  those  who, 
in  this  country,  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
missionary  schemes.  These  attacks,  to  judge  by 
the  eagerness  with  wliich  they  are  taken  advantage 
of  and  repeated,  are  pecidiarly  acceptable  to  a 
section  even  of  the  Christian  community.  I 
have  even  heard  Christian  missionaries  to  India 
and  to  China  charged  with  greed,  with  idleness, 
and  worse,  by  those  who  professed  to  speak  as 
eyewitnesses  of  what  they  narrated.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  object  of  this  article  to  defend 
the  conduct  either  of  missions  or  of  individual 
missionaries.  I  leave  that  to  those  who  are  much 
more  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject.  This 
much,  however,  as  I  have  alluded  to  such  reports, 
I  do  think  it  right  to  say,  that  I  never  heard  such 
attacks  made  or  repeated  by  any  one  who  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  object  of  the  missions,  or 
who,  when  in  heathen  lands,  had  himself  made  the 
smallest  effort  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or 
bring  light  to  a  darkened  understanding. 

But  even  granted  that  the  worst  that  is  said  of 
missions  were  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  this 
would  fiu-nish  no  excuse  to  those  who  despise  or 
condemn  t/ie  missionary/  spirit.     If,  as  Christians 
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believe,  it  is  the  dutj'  of  the  Chiirch  to  dis- 
seminate the  Word  of  God,  instead  of  saying, 
as  many  practically  do,  "You  are  doing  this 
badly,  don't  do  it  at  all,"  the  critics  of  our  Foreign 
Missions  ought  rather  to  warn  and  direct  the  Church 
— "  You  are  doing  this  badly,  strive  to  do  it  better." 
Siu'cly  it  is  their  duty  to  reorganise  our  missions 
and  not  to  destroy  them,  to  encourage  and  direct 
rather  than  to  quench  the  missionary  spirit. 

All  this  seems  very  obvious,  and  my  only  apology 
for  insisting  upon  it  is  the  fiict  that  there  are  many 
professing  Christians  M'ho  seem  quite  imable  to 
realise  that,  though  some  existing  missions  may  be 
ill  conducted,  the  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  is  imperative.  There  are  many  who, 
though  they  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to 
discoiu'age  missions,  and  are  never  tired  of  holding 
missionary  zeal  up  to  ridicule  as  sentimental  and 
quixotic,  yet  regard  themselves  as  good  Christians, 
and  M-ould  be  very  much  shocked  and  siu-prised 
were  any  one  to  insinuate  the  contrary.  They  are 
upright  and  respectable,  they  go  regularly  to  church, 
they  sit  down  at  the  Communion  Table,  they 
jiresent  their  children  to  Christ  in  baptism,  rnd 
tliey  profess  to  look  for  eternal  salvation  through 
Him.  Nevertheless  they  are  qiute  indifferent  to 
the  progress  of  the  Church  amongst  heatnen 
nations ;  they  profess  to  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  natives 
woidd  be  beneficial  to  India  or  to  China,  and  they 
are  content  to  make  or  repeat  such  statements  as 
that  "  Christianity  spoils  a  native  servant ;  no  one 
shoidd  have  a  Christian  for  his  attendant."  Now 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss,  in  themselves,  the 
views  of  such  persons ;  my  object  is  rather  to  test 
the  logical  strength  of  their  position  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  several  opinions  and  professions.  I 
submit  that  their  position  is  illogical,  and  therefore 
indefensible,  for  if,  as  they  contend,  missions  be  a 
mistake,  then,  with  all  reverence,  and  yet  in  all 
seriousness,  be  it  said — Christianity  is  a  lie.  I 
think  that  I  shall  be  able,  in  a  very  few  words,  to 
make  good  this  contention,  and  that  upon  two 
independent  grounds. 

1.  I  take  it  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  without  which  aU  else  must  fall, 
that  implicit  obedience  is  due  by  every  Christian 
to  his  divine  Master.  Now  Christ,  in  words  which 
admit  of  no  equivocation,  has  directly  and  impera- 
tively commanded  His  followers  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  nations.  Whoever,  therefore,  fails  to 
do  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  further  this  end,  dis- 
obeys Christ ;  and  if  disobedience  to  Christ  be  in 
any  measure  justifiable  or  defensible,  Christianity 
raust  he  false. 

2.  Christianity  professes  to  be  a  scheme  of 
universal  sal\ation — the  only  means  by  which  fallen 
man  can  obt  an  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  recon- 
ciliation with  his  Maker.  Every  Christian  sub- 
scribes to  the  doctrine  that  "  there  is  no  other  name- 
given  under  heaven,  among  men,  whereby  we  een 


be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus."  Accordingly 
it  must — if  the  Christian  religion  be  true — be  a 
matter  of  vital  import  that  Christianity  should  be 
disseminated  amongst  aU  nations — that  the  offer  of 
salvation  which  it  brings  should  be  proclaimed  in 
every  land.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  amongst  the  heathen  be  a 
matter  of  doubtful  wisdom  or  expediency,  then, 
again,  Christianity  must  he  false. 

Such,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who — though  themselves  within 
the  Church — oppose  or  discourage  Christian  mis- 
sions, inevitably  lead.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
pretend  that  all  or  any  of  them  consciously  draw 
this  conclusion ;  for  indeed  it  often  happens  that 
men  hold  opinions  from  the  logical  results  of  which 
they  would  shrink  with  horror.  For  example,  the 
logical  result  of  the  teaching  and  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  that  aU  who  are  without  that 
Chiu-ch'are  eternally  lost.  How  many  amongst 
the  thousands  of  sincere  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country  have  themselves  worked  out,  or  consciously 
acquiesce  in,  this  result  1 

I  conceive,  however,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  opponents  of  missions  should 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  results  to  which 
their  contentions  lead.  I  cannot  believe  that  many 
of  them  would  willingly  accept  these  results ;  but  if 
their  eyes  were  once  opened  to  them,  it  might  in 
many  cases  lead  them  to  suspect  the  soundness  of 
the  opinions  which  lead  to  such  startling  conclu- 
sions. Were  men,  and  were  the  Chm-ch,  once  fairly 
awakened  to  an  understanding  of  what  the  issue 
really  is,  I  cannot  but  beUeve  that  a  great  stride 
would  be  made  in  the  missionary  movement.  If 
Christianity  be  salvation  for  any,  it  is — it  must 
be — salvation  for  all.  Do  we  not  believe,  have  we 
not  found,  that  Christianity  is  salvation  1  then  cer- 
tainly there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  if  we 
believe,  if  in  our  hearts  we  have  found  and  feel 
that  Christianity  is  indeed  a  gi-eat  salvation — that 
in  finding  Christ,  man  passes  from  death  unto  life — 
then  surely  it  can  be  no  subject  of  doubt  or 
question,  but  a  matter  of  vital  and  eternal  import, 
that  this  salvation  should  be  proclaimed  to  aU 
nations.  The  question  which  the  great  Head  of 
the  Chiurch  asks  of  each  follower  is  this — "  WiU 
you  make  some  effort,  some  sacrifice,  to  propagate 
the  everlasting  gospel — will  you,  or  will  you  not  ?" 
The  responsibility  is  tremendous,  and  it  is  a 
responsibility  from  which  no  Christian  can  shrink. 
It  is  not  a  question  addressed  to  any  commimity, 
any  sect,  or  any  party ;  it  is  a  direct  appeal  to 
every  Christian  heart,  and  the  responsibility  is  as 
personal  as  the  appeal.  Upon  us,  and  upon  each 
one  of  us.  Christian  Europeans  and  Americans  of  to- 
day, in  the  hands  of  God,  it  mainly  depends  whether 
or  not,  ere  this  generation  pass  away,  every  son 
and  daughter  of  oirr  race  shall  have  had  an  offer  of 
pardon  and  mercy,  of  salvation  here  and  hereafter, 
through  the  blood  of  Him  who  died  for  all  men. 
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Uictssitutits  in  tfje  %ivh, 

MANY  people — even  members  of  the  Church — 
have  no  very  clear  ideas  about  what  really 
happened  at  the  great  crises  of  her  history.  That 
the  dominion  and  errors  of  Eome  were  thrown  off  at 
the  Reformation;  that  Prelacy  was  estabhshed  at  the 
Eestoration ;  that  Presbytery,  as  at  present  existing, 
was  set  up  at  the  Revolution — this  is  known  ;  but 
the  conception  of  how  all  this  was  done  is  too  often 
but  vague;  and  especially  vague  as  to  how  these  great 
changes  affecced  the  men  who  were  at  the  time  the 
ministers  of  the  Chm-ch.  The  actual  change  made 
at  any  of  these  crises,  in  the  personnel  of  the 
ministry,  was  not  so  extensive  as  is  orchnaiily 
supposed.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  interest,  and 
peculiarly  so  in  its  bearing  on  the  continuity  of 
the  ministry  in  the  Chmxh. 

The  first  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Kirk  had 
been  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Kirk.  The 
six  authors  of  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline  " — of 
whom  John  Knox  was  one — had  all  been  priests. 
Of  the  six  clerical  members  of  the  fii'st  General 
Assembly,  which  began  the  task  of  reconstructing 
the  Church,  four  had  been  priests ;  and  it  was  re- 
ported to  a  subsequent  Assembly  that  the  "  most 
part  of  the  persons  who  were  canons,  monks,  or 
friars,"  had  embraced  the  true  religion.  Several 
became  full  ministers ;  but  the  greater  number,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  were  appointed  simply 
as  "  readers  " — from  which  office,  if  they  discharged 
it  weU,  they  were  raised  to  that  of  minister.  The 
Reformed  ministry  thus  grew  out  of  the  old  Romish 
priesthood,  by  a  course  of  natural  selection  and  de- 
velopment :  and  without  any  violent  rupture  of 
continuity.  The  great  and  essential  alteration 
consisted  in  the  rejection  of  the  Pope's  authority 
and  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of  Rome  ;  the  resumption 
by  the  Presbyters  of  the  Church  of  the  right  to 
ordain  to  the  ministry,  which  had  been  gradually 
usurped  by  the  bishops  alone  ;  and  the  transference 
of  the  governing  power  of  the  Kirk  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  be- 
came a  Protestant  minister,  appeared  before  the 
Assembly  of  1574  to  own  his  offences,  "haunting 
the  court,"  taking  civil  office  and  such  like,  which 
"  cannot  agree  with  the  office  of  pastor  or  bishop." 
The  Assembly  had  assumed  the  bishops'  place, 
and  recognised  no  order  as  higher  than  that  of 
presbyter,  or  minister. 

There  were  many  conflicts  between  Episcopacy  and 
Presbytery  before  the  next  great  crisis — the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  IT.,  who  put  bishops  again  into  all 
the  dioceses  in  Scotland,  and  legally  established  them. 
This  was  effected  in  1662;  and  those  ministers 
who  would  not  submit  to  them  were  driven  from 
their  parishes.  There  .vere  about  1000  parishes; 
but  only  260  parish  ministers  were  expelled ;  the 
rest  acquiesced  in  Episcopacy.  Of  those  who  did 
so,  some  were  outed  in  1681  for  refusing  the 
"Test,"  which  the  Government  then  enforced,  and 


of  those  who  did  not,  some  were  "indulged" — that 
is,  allowed  to  open  "meeting  houses,"  and  preach 
without  molestation. 

Episcopacy  remained  established  till  1690,  when, 
after  the  great  Revolution,  presbytery  was  restored. 
The  bishops  wei-e  deprived  of  their  place,  title,  and 
authority ;  but  the  nmnber  of  the  clergy  that  went 
out  with  them  was  only  409.  And  of  these  almost 
aU  had  to  go,  not  because  the  Presbyterian  Church 
courts  insisted  on  their  going,  but  because  they 
would  not  take  the  oaths  to  the  Government,  and 
pray  for  the  king  and  queen. 

Again,  as  at  the  Restoration,  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy  made  no  difficulty  about  submitting 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  There  were  some 
curious  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  Restoration,  only  one  minister  con- 
formed to  episcopacy ;  at  the  Revolution  only  one 
conformed  to  presbytery.  Some  ministers,  like 
Ker  of  Grange,  survived  both  changes,  and  never 
quitted  their  parishes  at  either.  Of  those  who 
were  outed  after  the  Revolution,  some  were  after- 
wards "reponed"  by  the  Church;  some  opened 
meeting-houses,  as  the  indulged  of  the  earlier 
period  had  done,  and  were  allowed  to  minister  in 
them  without  hindrance.  Some  betook  themselves 
to  secular  employments,  like  Arbuthnott  of  Dysart, 
who  became  a  skipper ;  some  got  parishes  in  Eng- 
land like  Chalmers  of  Kennoway,  who  was  appointed 
rector  of  Ford.  A  few  who  were  deprived  for  poli- 
tical reasons  by  the  Privy  Council  were  not  meddled 
by  the  Church,  as  was  the  case  with  Fowler  of 
Kinnoull,  who  remained  in  his  parish  tiU  1697, 
and  Murray  of  Kinclaven,  who,  deprived  in  1693, 
was  not  disturbed  till  1712,  when  he  w'^  deposed 
for  introducing  the  English  litiurgy.  Occasionally 
an  outed  minister  kept  hold  on  the  church's  gear, 
when  he  left  the  manse.  Craig  of  St.  Andrews, 
Lhanbryd,  carried  off,  we  are  told,  two  silver 
cups,  the  baptismal  basin  and  the  mortcloth. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Revolution  there  has  beeji 
no  great  commotion  in  the  Church,  and  no  change 
in  the  order  of  government  or  interruption  of  the 
succession  of  the  ministry.  The  calamitous  se- 
cession of  1843,  which  carried  off  289  Parish 
ministers,  and  162  ministers  of  chapels,  differed 
from  the  expiUsions  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution  in  being  the  volmitary  act  of  a  party 
in  the  Church  itself  It  too,  like  them,  weakened 
and  wounded  the  Church ;  but  as  she  survived  the 
earlier  losses  and  injuries,  and  repaired  the  damage 
they  had  done,  so  has  she  regained,  and  more  than 
regained,  what  she  had  to  part  with  in  1843. 
When  we  mark  in  her  this  often-tried  and  neVer- 
faihng  power  of  recovery  and  reiuvigoration,  may 
we  not  say  that  we  see  the  hand  of  God  in  it  1 
May  we  not  thankfully  recognise  His  promise  to 
His  Church — made  good  in  her  ministry  so  long 
continued,  so  often  reinforced,  amid  disaster  and 
external  change — "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway"  1 
R.  Herbert  Story. 
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^eardjing  tijc  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 

CHRIST'S  RESURRECTION. 

1.  Find  in  St.  Jlatthcw's  Gospel  at  least  three  occa- 
sions on  which  Christ  predicted  His  resurrection. 

2.  Find  the  testimony  of  angels  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  resurrection. 

3.  Find  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers  to  the  same. 

4.  Find  in  Matthew  28,  and  Luke  24,  instances  of 
disciples  not  readily  recognising  the  risen  Saviour. 

5.  Find  two  instances  of  the  same  (other  than  that  of 
Thomas)  in  St.  John's  Gospel. 

6.  Find  where  the  difl'erenee  hetwecn  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  (or  resurrection)  body  is  illustrated  by  a 
seed  and  a  plant. 

7.  Find  in  a  sermon  by  St.  Peter  a  contrast  between 
the  body  of  David  and  that  of  Christ. 

8.  Find  the  same  contrast  in  a  sermon  by  St.  Paul. 

9.  "What  passage  in  the  Psalms  is  specially  referred  to 
in  these  contrasts  ? 

10.  Find  three  verses  in  a  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
from  which  we  can  understand  how  the  first  day  of  the 
week  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lord's  Day. 

ANSWERS  FOR  MARCH. 

1.  Benaiah,  2  Sam.  23.  20.  2.  1  Kings  13.  24  ;  1 
Kings  20.  36.  3.  Jeroboam's  wife,  1  Kings  14.  4.  4. 
Jericho,  Num.  6.  26  ;  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  1  Kings  16. 
34.  5.  2  Cor.  5.  1.  6.  John  14.  2.  7.  St.  Paul,  Phil. 
1.  23,  24.  8.  1  Cor.  15.  51  ;  1  Thess.  4.  17.  9.  2  Tim. 
4.  6.  10.  Epe'nctus  ;  Androni'cus  ;  Ur'bane  (only  two 
sjdlables)  ;  Ai'istobu'lus  ;  Asyn'critus  ;  Pat'robas. 
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She  hath  done  what  she  could. — Maik  14.  S. 
Fear  not :  behold,  thy  King  cometh.— John  12.  15. 
He  found  notliing  but  leaves.— Mark  11.  13.        [11.  20. 
They  saw  the  fig-tree  dried  up  from  the  roots. — Mark 
Tliey  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus.— Matt.  26. 4. 
He  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks. — Matt.  26.  27. 
Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

—Luke  23.  34. 
Sitting  over  against  the  sepulchre.— Matt.  27.  61. 
He  is  not  here  ;  for  He  is  risen. — Matt.  28.  6.      [24.  26. 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?— Luke 
He  was  raised  again  for  our  justification. — Rom.  4.  25. 

0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?— 1  Cor.  15.  55.  (0.  9. 
Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  nomore.- Rom. 
He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession.— Heb.  7.  25. 

In  baptism  ye  are  risen  with  Him.— Col.  2.  12.  [21. 

Collection  for  Fatroimr/e  Compensation  Fund. — 2.  Cor.  S. 
The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.— 1  Thess.  4.  16. 
We  .shall  bear  tlie  image  of  the  heavenly. — 1  Cor.  1.5.  49. 
So  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.— 1  Thess.  4.  17. 
Oh  how  great  is  Thy  goodness  !— Ps.  31.  19.  [2.  4. 

The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance.— Rora. 
He  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit— Ps.  34.  18. 
Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. — 1  Chron. 
Vow,  and  pay  unto  the  Lord.— Ps.  76.  11.  [16.  2'J. 

To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.— 1  Sam.  15.  22. 
Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts.— Matt.  15.  19. 
Cleanse  me  from  my  sin. — Ps.  51.  2. 
Walking  in  tlic  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Acts  9.  31. 
Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit.— E))h.  4.  30. 

1  will  .abide  in  Thy  tabernacle  for  ever.— Ps.  CI.  4. 


PATRICK  HAMILTON:  A  Tragedy  of  the  Refor- 
M.vnox  IN  Scotland,  1528.  By  T.  P.  JonNSTON, 
Minister  of  Carnbee.     Blackwood,  1882. 

It  is  pleasant,  indeed,  to  see  a  book  like  this  coming 
from  a  manse,  and  never  could  it  have  appeared  at  a  time 
when  it  was  more  needed  in  Scotland,  or  more  welcome 
to  those  who  wish  her  well.  The  days  were,  and  not  so 
long  ago,  when  the  history  of  our  country  was  the  pride 
of  her  youth,  and  the  eye  would  flash  when  mention  was 
made  of  the  chivalry  of  her  sons,  the  faith  and  devotion 
of  her  martyrs.  But  now  many  of  our  young  people 
are  growing  so  cosmopolitan  they  know  more  of  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  of  our  own  great 
forefathers,  and  the  Tales  of  the  Reformation,  which 
used  to  be  so  eagerly  pored  over  by  the  blazing  ingle, 
are  all  unread. 

Though  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  cost  Scot- 
land blood,  cost  Scotland  tears,  it  is  little  known  and 
little  tho.ught  of.  But  to  read,  or,  better  still,  to  listen 
to  the  reading,  of  the  story  of  this  young  and  noble 
martyr  as  Mr.  Johnston  presents  it,  and  to  be  by  it 
reminded  what  a  glorious  ance.stry  is  ours,  cannot  but 
light  the  flame  of  proud  and  grateful  patriotism  in  every 
young  heart ;  and  nothing  woidd  delight  us  more  than 
to  think  that  every  youth  and  maiden  in  the  land  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  it.  It  transports  us  far  away 
from  this  nineteenth  century,  and  we  stand  in  the  breezy 
streets  of  old  St.  Andrews,  and  hear  monks  and  priests 
disputing  about  this  new  heresy  of  "  Bible  reading,"  or 
see  the  stealthy  lamp  shine  out  at  midnight  as  the  people 
stole  an  hour  to  ponder  over  the  newly-found  and  beloved 
Scriptures.  Perhaps  the  best  scenes  in  the  poem  are  one 
giving  a  dialogue  between  Archbi,shop  Beaton  and  Prior 
John,  and  another  which  brings  us  to  the  last  parting  of 
the  martyr  and  his  young  wife.  There  is  teaching  for 
the  times  thoughout  the  poem  never  obtruded  but  never 
forgotten.  We  wish  every  Sabbath  School  and  every 
parish  library  in  Scotland  were  possessed  of  this  notable 
and  profitable  book.  It  would  do  more  good  to  read  it 
aloud  at  a  parish  meeting  or  Saturday  Evening's  Enter- 
tainment than  to  have  half-a-dozen  miscellaneous  "Pop- 
ular Lectures"  of  the  ordinary  sort. 

"THE  CANDLE  OF  THE  LORD,  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS"  (London,  Macmillan).  SERMONS 
(London,  Dickinson).  By  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Those  who  a.ssociate  American  oratory  w^th  startling 
anecdotes  and  superlatives  collected  in  ejiigrams,  may 
find  in  many  solid  Presbyterian  sermons  and  addresses 
how  much  they  misrepresent  the  great  Protestant  Re- 
public of  the  AVest.  But  they  will  not  easily  find  ser- 
mons wliich  will  more  completely  undeceive  them,  and 
also  edify  them,  than  those  of  the  Episcopal  incumbent  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  The  sermons  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes.  They  are  briglit  with  inner 
light,  full  of  faith  and  power.  They  are  from  the  heart 
to  the  heart.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  quota- 
tions, or  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  light  is  the  tonch 
and  liow  firm  the  grasp  of  this  powerful  preacher.  The 
burden  of  his  teaching  is,  that  life  in  Christ  is  a  strong 
life,  a  pure  life,  am  advancing  life  ;  and  as  we  read  we 
are  humbled  for  our  unfaithfulness,  and  we  seek  to  be 
guided  for  greater  progress.  It  is  only  after  laying  down. 
the  book  that  tlie  reader  realises  how  great  is  the  power, 
and  how  unfailing  tlie  literary  grace,  of  the  preacher  by 
wliom  he  has  been  carried  up  to  such  high  aspirations. 
We  commend  the  book  for  private  and  for  family  reading. 


Note. 


-T/ie  Editor  requcstn  Corresjiondcnts  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  dbmU  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
urite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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The  Cons;regational  Prayer  Meeting  is  disi-oiitinued  for 
the  season. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Service  in  Home  Lane  will  be 
discontinued  during  ]\ray.  It  will  be  lesuined,  nod 
willing,  on  June  8,  and  continued  till  the  July  Com- 
munion. 

Collection  for  Highland  Committee. 

A  Collection  for  this  purpose  will  be  made  in  St. 
Stephen's  Church  on  Sunday,  the  21st  inst.,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Congregation  is  earnestly  requested  to 
the  following  facts,  which  it  is  hoped  may  increase  their 
interest  in  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Highland  Com- 
mittee, and  lead  them  to  support  these  as  liberally  as 
possible  : — 

(1.)  The  wide  extent  of  many  Highland  parishes,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  often  broken  up  by  ranges  of 
mountains  and  arms  of  the  sea,  greatly  increase  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  ministers  have  to  contend  in  dis- 
charging their  duties  to  the  people,  and  the  General 
Assembly  has  found  it  necessary  for  many  years — through 
the  agency  of  the  Highland  Committee  —  to  establish 
mission  stations,  the  benefits  of  which  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  people.  During  the  past  year  12 
such  stations  have  been  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £393. 

(2.)  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  no 
legal  provision  available  for  the  maintenance  of  Par- 
liamentary churches  and  manses,  which  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  church  buildings  in  the  Highlands. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  ministers,  out  of 
their  very  limited  .stipends  of  £120  a  year,  can  meet  all 
the  expenses  of  these  repairs,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  charge  seat-rents.  Hence  these  churches 
and  manses  are  frequently  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, and  the  Committee,  with  the  help  of  local  con- 
tributions, have  within  the  last  few  years  done  much 
towards  restoring  them.  Last  year  grants  to  the  amount 
of  £305  were  allowed  to  9  parishes  for  this  purpose. 

(3.)  The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  in  the 
Highlands  still  continue  to  speak  Gaelic  as  their  native 
tongue,  lays  an  obligation  on  our  church  to  attend  speci- 
ally to  the  religious  wants  of  this  part  of  our  population. 
From  the  recent  Census  it  appears  that  231,602  persons 
speak  Gaelic  habitually,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
understand  more  easily  the  truths  of  religion  in  their 
own  tongue  is  probably  much  greater.  The  Committee 
have  therefore  earnestly  considered  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing and  improving  the  supply  of  Gaelic  ministers, 
and  endeavouring  to  secure,  by  the  aid  of  student  mission- 
aries and  otherwise,  that  our  Celtic  people  will  not  be,  on 
account  of  their  language,  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
Christian  instruction  at  the  hands  of  their  own  Church. 

(4.)  The  large  influx  of  visitors  during  the  summer 
makes  it  important  that  additional  services  should  be 
provided  in  various  central  localities.    In  this  way  much 


has  been  done  to  assist  Highland  ministers,  whose  labours 
are  often  heavily  increased  at  such  periods. 

The  Committee  are  generally  entrusted  by  the  Church 
with  consideration  of  all  matters  affecting  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  wherever,  as  frequently 
occurs,  there  are  difficulties  to  surmount  or  troubles  to 
remove,  the  help  of  the  Committee  is  appealed  to,  and  its 
assistance  found  valuable.  But  without  a  fund  at  its 
disposal  these  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Highlands  would 
often  be  practically  fruitless,  and  therefore  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  importance  that  the  ensuing  collection 
should  be  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  No  appeal  has 
been  made  for  this  object  since  January  1880,  or  for  two 
years  aiidfour  Tnonths. 

The  people  of  St.  Stephen's  have  always  shown  their 
interest  in  the  Highlands,  and  their  obligations  to  their 
northern  and  western  countrymen  have  certainly  not 
been  reduced  by  their  having  a  minister  whose  name  and 
labours  are  identified  with  these  districts.  The  position 
also  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Highlands  at 
present  renders  an  effort  on  their  behalf  peculiarly  neces- 
sary. An  opportunity  exists  at  the  present  moment,  of 
encouraging  and  strengthening  our  church  there,  which 
may  be  lost  through  inability  to  meet  it,  while  a  little 
timely  support  will  not  only  retain  those  who  have 
hitherto  remained  attached  to  her  communion,  but  will 
prove  to  others  that  the  interests  of  her  people  are  not 
neglected.  Colin  G.  Macrae, 

Secretary,  Highland  Committee. 

The  above  statement  is  very  specially  commended  to 
the  notice  of  the  Congregation.  It  is  REALLY 
IMPORTANT  that  this  collection  should  be  liberal. 

Memorandum  -with,  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  Coals  and  Soup  among  the  Poor  Fami- 
lies of  the  Parish  during  the  "Winter  1881-2. 

The  Kirk-Session,  as  in  former  years,  distributed  coals 
during  December  1881  among  the  poor  families  of  the 
Parish,  of  whatever  denomination  ;  also  to  some  families 
who,  they  regret  to  say,  were  not  connected  with  any 
church,  but  who  were  very  needy.  The  number  of 
families  who  were  supplied  was  203,  each  of  whom  got  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal  of  good  quality.  In  February 
following  99  families  connected  with  the  Congregation, 
including  a  few  other  families  who  were  in  very  necessi- 
tous circumstances,  were  supplied  with  the  same  quantity 
of  coal  as  in  December. 

The  Soup-Kitchen  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  January 
and  closed  on  4th  March,  during  which  time  156  fami- 
lies throughout  the  Parish  were  supplied  with  bread  and 
soup  of  excellent  quality. 

The  outlay  for  coals  and  Soup-Kitchen  was  £92  :  9  : 4, 
which,  owing  to  the  mildne.ss  of  the  weather,  was  less 
than  that  for  the  previous  winter.  The  surplus  of  the 
Thank-offering  Collection  by  the  Congregation  ou  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  year  will  be  applied  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  poor  during  the  year,  of  whom  there 
are  always  a  large  number  on  the  list,  this  being  care- 
fully attended  to  by  our  respected  lay  missionary. 

R.  E.  Scott. 
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St.  Stephen's  Musical  Society. 

This  Society  is  now  closed  for  the  present  season. 

Begun  iu  the  last  week  of  January,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  energetic  Committee,  and  conducted  by  our 
active  organist  and  choirmaster,  Mr.  Curie,  it  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  throughout  the  entu'e  course  of 
meetings. 

The  pieces  that  have  been  practised  are  :  — 

"Jesus,  "Word  of  God  Incarnate."     {Gounod.) 
"Arise,  Shino."     {Elvay.) 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd."     {Macfarran.) 
"As  the  Hart  pants."     {Mendelssohn.) 
"The  Lord  be  a  Lamp."     (Benedict.) 
"Charit)'."     {Rossini.)     (Trio  for  Ladies  alone.) 

Two  evenings  were  devoted  entirely  to  the  careful 
study  of  chanting. 

The  improvement  and  development  of  our  congrega- 
tional singing  being  the  aim  of  the  Society,  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  its  meetings  have  been  so  well  attended,  and 
that  such  a  great  interest  has  been  taken  with  regard  to 
it. 

About  ssixty  members  have  joined  in  addition  to  the 
choir,  but  St.  Stephen's  ought  to  afford  a  much  larger 
number  of  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  music. 

The  meetings  next  season  will  commence  on  the  first 
Friday  of  November.  Lewis  Bilton,  Secy. 


Work  Society  Sale. 

This  Sale  will  be  held  as  usual  in  the  Schoolhouse, 
Brunswick  Street,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  May,  from 
12  to  4,  and  from  6  to  8. 

We  desire  specially  to  direct  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  the  jiarishioners  to  this  excellent  parochial 
agency.  Tlie  Work  Society  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for 
many  years,  of  great  use  in  the  parish  ;  and  as  its  pros- 
perity depends  largely  on  the  success  of  the  half-yearly 
sales,  it  is  hopeil  that  the  Congregation  generally  will 
give  it  their  best  support  on  this  occasion. 


We  feel  assured  that  the  Members  of  St.  Stephen's 
will  rejoice,  for  his  own  sake,  to  hear  that  Mr.  Turnbull 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  and  Successor  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Monance,  Fife.  He  has  laboured  amongst 
ns  with  very  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  ;  and  he  will 
carry  with  him  the  hearty  goodwill  and  esteem  of  all 
classes  of  the  parishioners.  The  people  of  St.  Monance 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  obtained  so  excellent 
a  minister,  as  he  is  sure  to  prove  himself. 


The  Service  on  the  two  Sundays,  which  fall  during 
the  sitting  of  the  General  A.ssembly,  will  be  conducted 
as  follows  : — 

May  28.  Forenoon — Kev.  Charles  M.  Grant,  St.  Mark's, 
Dundee. 

Afternoon — Eev.  Peter  Thompson,  Dunning. 
June   4.  Forenoon — Kev.  James  Buchanan,  Langliolm. 

Afternoon — llev.  James  Fraser,  Blair  Athole. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  these  Sabbaths,  when 
ministers  of  position  kindly  undertake  to  officiate,  often 
at  some  personal  inconvenience,  the  congregations  are 
frequently  unsatisfactory.  In  regard  to  this,  a.?  to  some 
other  things,  there  is  yet  room  for  the  manifestation  of 
more  of  tliat  esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  a  congregation. 


"  "  Intelligently  to  appreciate  the  principles  represented 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  national  Church  is  the 
duty  of  .all.  It  is  Sometimes  said  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  does  not  base  her  claims  to  national  recognition 
on  principle,  but  merely  on  expediency.  There  can  be 
no  more  erroneous  statement.  He  is  a  poor  advocate'of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  who  rests  his  argument  for  her 
merely  on  the  value  of  her  endowments.  It  is  true 
that  Scotland  is  not  so  exceedingly  rich  or  marvellously 
liberal  that,  with  spiritual  destitution  rapidly  increasing 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  she  can  afford  to  cast 
about  ten  millions  of  money  set  apart  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  into  the  German  Ocean,  or  even  to  make 
a  present  of  it  to  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community. 
Far  more  important,  however,  than  that  money  is  the 
divine  truth  which  would  have  to  be  cast  away  along 
with  it.  Is  our  country  as  a  nation  to  acknowledge 
itself  under  God's  sovereignt}',  under  Christ's  headship, 
or  not  ? — is  the  gravest  and  greatest  matter  at  issue 
between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  her  foes.  The 
light  of  nature  has  taught  all  heathen  nations  which 
have  attained  eminence  in  the  world  that  they  could  not 
without  sin  and  danger  nationally  neglect  religion.  He 
takes  a  superficial  and  narrow  view  of  the  obligations  of 
the  moral  law,  who  fancies  that  they  do  not  extend  to 
nations  in  their  corporate  capacities,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals in  their  private  capacities,  and  that  they  are 
exclusive  of  national  homage  to  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  Law  and  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
imply  and  jsroclaim  throughout  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  national  religion.  Christ  came  ;  and  the  central  idea 
— the  burden  and  tenor  of  all  His  teaching — was  not  the 
Church  but  'the  Kingdom,'  —  a  kingdom  which  claims 
to  comprehend  the  State  as  well  as  the  Church, — a  king- 
dom of  which  the  civil  ought  to  be  not  less  an  aspect 
than  the  ecclesiastical.  No  individual  may  blamelessly 
withdraw  a  single  faculty  of  mind  or  power  of  body  from 
the  service  of  this  kingdom  ;  no  Church  on  earth  has 
any  right  specially  to  identify  its  claims  with  those  of 
this  kingdom  ;  no  state  or  government  on  earth  ought 
to  dare  to  separate  itself  from,  or  assert  independence  of, 
this  kingdom.  The  King  of  it  is  Lord  over  all — King 
of  kings — Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth — entitled  to 
wear  on  His  brow  all  the  crowns  of  the  universe.  It 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  which  Christ  Himself 
taught  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  He  left  mainly  to 
others  to  teach,  or  rather  to  evolve  from  the  principles 
which  He  had  expounded  as  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  the 
apostles  never  lost  sight  of  His  lordship  over  the  nations 
in  teaching  His  headship  in  the  Church.  If  many  in 
Scotland  have  come  to  think  that  outside  of  the  Church 
secularism  is  the  true  theory  of  things,  the  notion  is  one 
which  they  have  certainly  not  drawn  from  God's  Word. 

"The  Church  of  Scotland  is  by  her  very  existence  a 
testimony  to  the  State's  recognition  of  its  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  religions  instruction  of  its  people.  Apart 
altogether  from  special  revelation,  natural  reason  is 
enough  to  show  that  such  is  the  State's  duty.  If  there 
were  no  Christianity  in  the  world,  it  would  still  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  were  inculcated  on  the  national  mind,  and  this 
for  the  plain  reason  that  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
are  of  far  more  influence  in  forming  good  citizens  and 
promoting  national  greatness  than  the  elements  of 
grammar  or  geography.  The  obligation  of  the  State, 
liowever,  to  provide  religious  instruction  is,  of  course, 
immensely  increased  by  the  fact  that  God  has  been 
pleased  to  give  such  a  wondrous  revelation  as  tliat  which 
we  have  through  Jesus  Christ,  a  revelation,  the  best 
adapted  conceivable  to  make  nations,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, what  they  ought  to  be, — the  most  profitable 
conceivable  for  the  life  which  now  is,  as  well  as  for  the 
life  which  is  to  come."— From  Professor  Flint  on  Duties 
of  People  of  Scotland  to  Church  of  Scotland. 
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Sermon. 

SANCTIFICATION. 

By  tlie  Rev.  T.  B.  W.  Niven,  Pollokshiekis. 

"  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wJiolly." — 

1  Thessalonians  v.  23. 

T  WAS  once  taken  by  a  Highland  minister  to  a 
■^  glen  near  his  church.  A  little  stream  wound 
its  way  through  it,  and  the  banks  rising  up  on 
both  sides  formed  a  natural  amphitheatre.  Kude 
tuif  seats  had  been  heaped  up,  and  a  large  flat 
stone  had  served  for  a  pulpit.  A  great  preacher 
used  to  preach  there ;  for  the  chiu-ch  close  by, 
although  it  held  two  thousand  people,  could  not 
hold  anythiag  like  the  number  who  often  came  to 
hear  him.  It  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
for  about  twenty  thousand  people  to  gather  there  on 
a  Sacrament  Sunday  morning.  When  my  friend 
told  me  this  as  I  stood  with  him  upon  the  flat 
stone,  I  looked  round  the  glen  and  I  almost  thought 
I  saw  the  dense  crowd  clustering  upon  its  banks  ; 
and  although  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  man 
the  great  preacher  was,  I  thought  how  unspeakably 
solemn  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  stand  up  and 
preach  to  that  immense  multitude. 

But  when  I  sat  down  in  my  study  to  try  to 
write  the  sermon  I  had  promised  to  send  to  "  Life 
and  Work,"  I  coidd  not  help  feeling  very  seriously 
that  I  was  really  going  to  preach  to  a  very  much 
larger  congregation  than  the  great  Highland  min- 
ister used  to  speak  to  in  the  glen.  I  hope  God  will 
help  me  to  say  something  that  may  do  them  a  little 
good.  If  you  read  it  at  the  fireside  to  the  servants 
and  children,  as  I  know  is  sometimes  done  on 
the  Sunday  evening  after  the  Magazine  comes  out, 
you  might  stop  for  a  few  moments  here,  and  all 
kneel  down  together  and  ask  God  that  it  may  be  so. 

"  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly." 
That  is  St.  Paul's  wish  and  prayer  for  the  people 
of  Thessalonica.  But  what  does  he  mean  when 
he  wishes  that  God,  "  the  God  of  peace,"  might 
sanctify  them  1 

I  daresay  we  all  remember  how  this  is  described 
in  the  old  book  we  learnt  out  of  when  we  were 
children  :  how  it  is  said  there  to  be  "  the  work  of 
God's  free  gi-ace,  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the 
whole  man  after  the  image  of  God,  and  are  enabled 
more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live  unto 
righteousness."  And  these  are  very  true  and  very 
beautiful  words ;  but  I  suppose  we  should  like  to 
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be  spoken  to  about  it  in  words  that  are  stiU  more 
simple.  The  sermons  in  March  and  April  spoke 
about  justification  and  adoption.  But  neither 
justification  nor  adoption  really  makes  us  the 
kind  of  men  and  women  that  we  ought  to  be. 
Something  more  requires  to  be  done  before 
we  become  the  good  people  that  we  know  we 
ought  to  be,  and  that  God  wants  us  to  be.  This 
is  sanctification.  To  be  sanctified  is  just  to  be 
made  good  :  gradually  to  become  the  sort  of  people 
that  vre  all  feel  instinctively  are  living  very  near 
God,  who  are  like  Christ,  like  God  Himself,  be- 
coming fit  to  go  to  heaven. 

An  illustration  will  show  what  I  mean.  A  man 
of  high  position  and  great  wealth  proposes  to  adopt 
a  young  person  as  his  son,  and  to  bring  him  up  as 
the  heir  of  all  he  has.  The  youth  has  been  way- 
ward and  reckless,  but  the  benevolent  friend  sees 
that  there  are  possibilities  of  good  in  him.  He 
teUs  him  that  the  past  is  all  to  be  forgotten  and 
forgiven.  He  shall  be  treated  henceforth  as  if  he 
had  always  been  dutiful  and  exemplary.  The  by- 
gone career  is  never  to  be  spoken  about  any  more. 
He  shall  come  and  live  in  his  friend's  house — the 
house  that  is  some  day  to  be  his  own.  He  shall 
have  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  that  wealth  can 
buy,  suitable  to  his  position  as  the  adopted  son,  the 
heir  of  the  inheritance.  All  this  might  happen,  and 
yet  the  youth  would  not  at  first  be  fit  for  the  posi- 
tion he  was  afterwards  to  fill.  He  might  be  sorry  for 
his  past  recklessness  and  grateful  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  him,  and  he  might  resolve  to  try  to  be 
worthy  of  it.  But  you  can  quite  fancy  that  his  old 
habits  woidd  sometimes  break  out  again.  It  would 
require  much  forbearance  from  his  friend,  much 
kind  counsel,  much  hard  and  patient  efibrt  on  his 
own  part,  before  he  acquired  the  sober  weight  of 
character  that  would  adorn  his  futiu-e  life. 

And  it  is  this  training  of  those  who  are  "  sons 
of  God,"  this  process  of  becoming  good,  that  is 
sanctification.  Be  thankful  if  you  feel  that  God 
has  said  to  you,  "  I  will  never  think  any  more 
about  your  sins."  Be  thankful  if  you  feel  that 
His  arms  have  been  cast  around  you,  and  that  He 
has  whispered  to  you,  "Do  not  be  afraid.  You 
are  no  longer  My  servant :  you  are  My  son."  But 
remember  that  something  more  still  is  wanted. 
You  must  be  trained  now  to  have  a  son's  obedience, 
a  son's  life,  a  son's  love,  a  son's  coniipanionship 
with  God.     It  may  take  a  long  time  to  be  fidly 
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tniincd  in  this  way.  You  will  not  be  quite  per- 
fect, indeed,  till  you  get  to  the  bright  and  beautiful 
plaee  where  you  shall  see  God,  and  be  changed 
into  His  likeness.  But  God  has  His  own  plan 
and  way  for  making  you  grow  holier  and  better 
even  here.  In  His  owni  good  time  He  will  "  sanctify 
you  wholly." 

But  I  should  like  to  be  a  little  more  explicit. 
Let  me  take  a  case.  Let  me  suppose  that  some 
one  who  reads  what  I  am  writing  has  passed 
tlirough  the  first  stages  of  justification  and  adop- 
tion. In  some  way  or  otiier  God  has  "  eff"ectually 
called  "  him.  It  may  have  been  all  of  a  sudden  ; 
he  ciiunot  well  tell  how  he  has  been  made  to 
pause,  and  to  feel  that  aU  is  not  right  with 
liim,  and  to  put  his  hands  over  his  face  and 
resolve  that  he  will  trust  Christ  for  ever;  or 
it  may  have  been  some  words  in  a  sermon  that 
have  arrested  him,  or  losses  in  business,  or  sickness 
and  death  in  his  family ;  it  does  not  matter  what 
tlie  apparent  cause  has  been.  God  has  called  him, 
and  now  the  past  is  to  be  forgotten ;  he  is  a  son. 
And  now  the  new  life  begins  :  the  process  of  being 
made  better.     How  does  it  show  itself? 

A  great  change  will  begin  in  the  way  you  think 
and  feel.  You  will  begin  to  find  your  thoughts 
tiu-ning  towards  God  very  often.  You  will  feel,  as 
you  never  felt  before,  that  He  is  near  you — looking 
upon  you.  You  will  feel  that  nothing  ever  happens 
that  He  has  not  appointed.  You  will  be  very 
tliankful  to  Him  when  good  things  happen  to  you ; 
and  when  it  is  otherwise,  and  you  are  sad  and  full  of 
care  and  perplexity,  you  will  say  to  yoiu-self,  "  God 
knows  best ;  it  is  all  right,  for  it  is  in  His  hands." 
You  will  often  be  thinking  how  much  God  loves 
you  j  and  what  a  wonderful  thing  He  did  for  you 
when  He  sent  Christ  to  die  for  you.  You  will 
begin  greatly  to  enjoy  speaking  to  God.  Praying 
M'ill  not  be  the  irksome  task  it  was  at  first,  when 
you  got  over  it  as  fast  as  possible,  and  would  rather 
not  have  prayed  at  all.  You  will  find  somehow 
that  praying  becomes  a  speaking  to  Him,  telling 
Him  the  secret  thoughts  that  you  would  tell  to  no 
other,  asking  Him  to  help  you  not  only  in  great 
difficulties  but  in  little  things,  that  seem  so  small 
that  you  would  never  think  of  speaking  about  them 
to  your  warmest  friend.  You  will  find  that  it^does 
you  good;  you  are  helped  by  it  in  the  work  and 
worry  and  anxiety  of  the  day.  You  will  try  to 
keep  base  and  bad  thoughts  out  of  your  mind  alto- 
gether. You  will  try  to  keep  it  filled  with  great 
and  good  thoughts — thoughts  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  love  and  forbearance  and  wisdom  to  all  about 
you.  This  is  something  like  the  feeling  and  the 
thinking  that  the  man  or  the  woman  whom  the 
"  God  of  peace  "  is  sanctifying  must  certainly  have. 

And  then  as  to  condw:t,  need  I  say  what 
that  shall  be?  If  you  have  been  living  in  open, 
glaring  sin,  of  course  you  will  stop  it.  Christ's 
religion  is  worth  very  little  if  it  can  not  make 
a  man  do  that.     But  you  will  aim  at  far  more 


than  that.  You  will  realise  that  there  is  no  posi- 
tion in  which  you  can  possibly  find  yoiu^elf  in 
which  you  are  not  placed  by  the  God  who  loved 
you  so  well,  and  therefore  you  Avill  try  to  do  the 
duty  you  ought  to  be  doing  at  the  moment  in  the 
very  best  way  you  can,  because  He  has  put  it  upon 
you  at  the  moment.  If  you  are  a  tradesman,  you 
will  work  hard,  neatly,  conscientiously.  If  you  are 
a  servant,  you  will  try  to  do  the  work  of  the  house 
as  fixithfully  as  if  the  house  were  your  own.  If  you 
are  a  professional  man,  you  will  do  your  very  best 
for  your  cUent,  your  patient,  your  parishioner.  A 
shoemaker  said  to  me  once,  "  I  want  to  serve  God, 
but  how  can  I  do  that  when  I  am  working  all  day 
at  the  last  ? "  I  answered,  "  My  friend,  you  serve 
God  when  you  try  your  very  best  to  make  shoes 
well.  He  has  made  you  a  shoemaker,  and  He  has 
made  me  a  minister :  you  serve  Him  when  you 
make  the  best  shoes  you  can ;  I  serve  Him  when  I 
preach  the  best  sermons  I  can."  You  will  try  to 
show  that  religion  is  not  a  thing  of  gloom  and  in- 
congruity, but  of  sweet  and  bountiful  sympathies. 
There  are  times  when  God  means  that  you  should 
sorrow  with  the  sorrowing.  You  will  do  it  tenderly, 
and  without  afi"ectation.  There  are  times  also  when 
God  means  that  you  should  be  joyful.  You  will 
do  your  part  earnestly  to  promote  all  enjoyment 
that  is  innocent.  None  can  be  so  mirthful,  none 
so  light-hearted,  as  they  who  know  that  God  loves 
them  ;  that  it  is  not  only  all  right  with  them  for  this 
world,  but  all  right  with  them  for  the  next  world 
too.  Life,  in  short,  wiU  be  an  intensely  real  thing 
to  you ;  its  work,  its  rest,  its  companionships  and 
solitudes ;  its  joys,  its  griefs,  its  amenities,  and 
beauties — yes,  and  its  hardships  and  poverties ; 
because  in  it  all  there  is  an  ordering  by  the  hand 
of  your  God  —  yo^ir  Christ ;  and  because  by 
casting  yourself  into  the  whirl  of  its  acti"vities  in 
God's  name  and  for  Christ's  sake  you  can  do  some- 
thing with  God  and  Christ  in  youx  day — something 
in  the  common  ways  of  daily  life  to  bring  on  the 
coming  of  the  great  day  when  God's  redeemed  shall 
be  all  safely  gathered  to  Himself. 

There  are  many  things  I  should  like  to  say  about 
this  great  subject,  if  it  were  not  that  these  "Life 
and  Work"  sermons  are  always  supposed  to  be 
very  short.  But  before  I  stop  I  must  ask  you 
to  notice  who  it  is  that  must  work  this  work 
for  you.  St.  Paul  does  not  say,  you  see,  "  Take 
care  that  you  sanctify  yourselves  !"  He  says,  "  The 
God  of  peace  sanctify  you  !"  He  knew  well  that 
neither  the  people  at  Thessalonica,  whom  he  was 
writing  to,  nor  any  other  people,  could  make  them- 
selves good.     God  alone  could ;  God  alone  can. 

Will  you  remember  that,  my  readers?  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  every  one  who  reads  this  sermon 
would  hke  to  become  a  better  man  or  woman.  But 
people  sometimes — very  often — make  a  great  mis- 
take. They  try  to  make  themselves  better,  and  for- 
get that  God  only  can  do  it.  Of  coiu-se  you  will  do 
your  part.     If  you  break  your  arm  you  get  it  set 
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and  boiind  up  ;  but  that  would  be  of  no  use  if  there 
were  not  a  power  iu  the  body  itself  to  knit  the 
broken  bone  again.  And  when  you  are  trying  to 
become  better  men  and  women,  you  will  resolve, 
and  watch,  and  think  where  you  generally  fail,  and 
avoid  the  temptations  that  have  overcome  you  be- 
fore ;  but  all  the  time  you  will  remember  that  God 
only  can  give  you  power  to  hate  sin  and  to  love 
holiness.  Remember  to  ask  constantly  for  this 
when  you  are  praying  to  Him.  And  remember 
also  that  He  wants  to  make  you  better,  and  He  will 
do  it.  You  are  apt  to  think  sometimes  that  you 
are  not  becoming  any  better  at  all,  or  that  you  are 
making  very  slow  progress.  You  get  so  often 
into  the  old  ways  of  passion  and  peevishness  and 
idleness  and  discontent.  Well,  do  not  be  discour- 
aged. Try  harder,  and  pray  more  earnestly,  but 
still  TRUST  IN  God.  He  knows  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  you  to  fail  sometimes.  It  is  helping  to  make 
you  humble,  earnest,  patient,  loving.  It  may  take 
a  long  time ;  as  long  as  it  takes  you  to  get  to 
heaven.  But  more  or  less  here — there,  certainly, 
at  last — "the  very  God  of  peace"  will  "sanctify 
you  wholly." 

May  God  bless  this  sermon — and  to  Him  be  the 
honour  and  glory,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

"leSljcre  bfajellest  QE^ou?" 

John  i.  38. 

THY  home,  0  Lord,  is  everywhere, 
Yet  nowhere  art  Thou  all  revealed ; 
For  when  I  say,  "Thou  dwellest  there," 
One-half  Thy  glory  is  concealed. 

Thou  palest  in  the  starry  night ; 

Thou  flushest  in  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
Thou  shadest  from  the  beam  too  bright ; 

Thou  lightest  from  the  sunless  way. 

Thou  standest  cloud-wreathed  on  the  hill ; 

Thou  liest  flower-wreathed  in  the  vale  ; 
Thou  whisperest  in  the  zephyr  still ; 

Thou  speakest  in  the  rending  gale. 

Thou  art  the  rest  of  crowded  life  ; 

Thou  art  the  life  of  solitude  ; 
Thou  art  the  calm  that  comforts  strife  ; 

Thou  art  the  strife  that  strengthens  good. 

Yet  most  in  man,  in  highest  man, 
In  Him  that  made  the  cross  a  crown. 

Thy  living  image,  Lord,  I  scan, 

And  hail  the  heaven  to  earth  brought  down. 

In  Him  who  joined  the  poles  of  thought. 
Made  sorrow  joy,  made  Calvary  shine, 

My  meanness  is  to  glory  wrought, 
And  earth  is  heaven,  and  man  divine. 

In  Him  I  hide  my  raiment  vile, 

In  Him  I  clothe  myself  anew  ; 
And  in  His  cross  my  crosses  smile. 

And  in  His  joy  my  joys  are  true. 

And  in  His  love  my  world  is  nigh, 
His  life  my  pulse,  His  breath  my  air. 

His  will  my  heart,  His  light  my  sky, 
His  heaven  my  dwelling  everywhere. 

Geo.  Matheson 


Isaac  Eonaltr  Cfje  ©ominie^ 

By  the  Author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk." 
X. — A  New  Home. 

nnHAT  the  vaticinations  of  the  shrewd  old  tenant 
-*-  of  Greenferns  had,  after  all,  an  element  of 
truth  in  them  need  not  be  doubted.  For  when  it 
had  become  a  practical  point  for  Isaac  Ronald  to 
look  out  a  new  home  for  himself,  he  felt  greatly 
more  perplexed  and  put  about  than  it  was  his  wont 
to  be  in  any  matter  affecting  merely  his  own  per- 
sonal interests.  The  reason  of  this  was  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mere  necessity  for  change  of 
domicile  to  one  who,  from  infancy  to  mature  man- 
hood, had  known  no  such  change,  came  with  a  sort 
of  awkwardness  as  well  as  novelty.  And  then,  as 
not  seldom  happens  in  such  family  conjunctures, 
there  had  been  a  feeling  of  disagreeable  peremptori- 
ness  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  instance  of 
the  sister-in-law  who  now  occupied  his  mother's 
place  as  goodwife  of  Greenferns,  Isaac  had  been 
warned  that  his  presence  would  not  be  any  longer 
welcome  at  the  old  family  home. 

"  Weel,  weel,  Isaac,  there's  but  ae  gate  o"t,"  said 
the  Wright's  wife  when  the  dominie  bad  explained 
the  situation  and  indicated  his  wish  to  become  a 
lodger  in  her  family ;  or  otherwise,  his  readiness  to 
accept  advice  as  to  his  proper  course.  "  Ye  maun 
jist  leuk  out  a  suitable  pairtner  an'  set  up  hoose." 

"Mairry,  ye  mean?" 

"  I  jist  mean  that ;  there's  naething  else  '11  mak' 
ye  sure  o'  a  comfortable  hame." 

"  That's  vera  like  a  woman's  reasonin'  at  ony 
rate,"  answered  Isaac. 

"An'  unco  like  your  ain  reasonin', isna't,  maister?" 
said  the  wright's  wife. 

"  Ou,  nae  doot,  in  the  general ;  but  particular 
circumstances  maun  be  ta'en  into  account.  That's 
entirely  oot  o'  the  question  for  me." 

"  Ye  're  like  some  ither  folk  that  we  've  heard  o', 
if  I'm  to  believe  your  story.  Ye  've  a  better  ad- 
vice to  gie  than  ye  ha'e  to  keep.  Hoo  af  en  ha'e  I 
heard  you  praisin'  the  mairriet  state  as  the  only 
road  to  happiness  !  An'  that's  the  example  ye 
gie !" 

"  I  maun  even  alloo  that  ye  've  the  whip  han'  o' 
me,  Mrs.  M'William.  But  there  are  exceptions  to 
a'  rules,  ye  ken ;  an'  I'm  clean  oot  o'  the  coont.  It 
canna  be,"  added  Isaac,  with  much  seriousness. 

"So  ye  say ;  but  ye  've  gi'en  nae  sufficient  reason. 
I'm  nae  jokin  in  the  least,"  said  the  wright's  wife. 

"  Far  be 't  fae  me  to  say 't,"  was  the  laconic 
answer. 

But  the  wright's  wife  was  able  clearly  enough 
to  see  that  Isaac  was  not  in  the  mood  to  encourage 
or  warrant  further  prosecution  of  the  theme,  and, 
like  a  sensible  woman,  she  refrained,  merely  adding, 

"  Ou  weel,  I  maun  even  try  an'  dee  my  best  for 
you ;  but  dinna  expect  that  ye  '11  ever  owercome 
the  feelin'  o'  fremitness  a'  thegither  in  ony  ither 
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hoose.  till  ye  sit  doon  wi'  a'  your  eedols,  gxeat  or 
ema',  aboot  yoii  at  your  aiu  iugle  cheek." 

Aud  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  that  the 
Wright's  ■wife  agreed  to  take  Isaac  as  a  lodger,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  on  terms  that  were  quite 
satisfactory  to  botli  parties. 

Isaac  Eouald  was  a  man  of  intensely  strong 
social  instincts  and  strictly  domestic  habits,  and  in 
the  new  relationship  of  lodger  he  could  not  help 
being  conscious  of  a  certain  measure  of  that "  fremit- 
ness"  of  which  the  wright's  wife  had  honestly 
warned  him.  Even  under  the  auspices  of  a  couple 
full  of  genuine  kindliness  and  goodwill  toward  him, 
the  feeling  remained  that,  after  all,  he  stood  in  a 
kind  of  outer  circle.  There  were  matters  inti- 
mately affecting  those  who  lived  in  close  contiguity 
imder  the  same  roof  with  himself,  affecting  others, 
too,  members  and  relatives  of  the  family  who 
merely  came  and  went,  with  which  he  had  no  right 
to  intermeddle,  and  into  which,  he  told  himself,  he 
must  avoid  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  pry- 
ing. Life  had  presented  itself,  so  far,  in  a  new 
phase,  which,  as  so  often  happens  to  us,  mere 
theorismg  would  not  have  enabled  him  completely 
to  realise  apart  from  the  applied  lesson  furnished 
by  that  suggestive  teacher,  personal  experience. 
Isaac  was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  see  things 
quickly  in  their  proper  relations.  But  for  aU 
that,  the  lapse  of  time,  even,  did  not  enable  him 
to  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  domestic  arrangement 
under  which  he  was  placed.  His  keenly  sensitive 
and  sympathetic  nature  forbade  it. 

The  indulgence  of  mere  personal  likings,  however, 
had  never  been  Isaac  Eonald's  besetting  sin.  He 
had  now  become  severed  from  the  place  that  all  his 
life  long  had  been  known  to  him  as  home ;  and, 
sliort  way  off  as  it  was,  he  knew  that  he  could  never 
again  either  return  thither  or  recall  the  old  forms 
and  associations  that  made  it  what  it  had  been  to 
him.  But  why  should  he  brood  or  repine  1  What 
he  had  got  to  do  was  simply  to  nerve  himself  afresh 
for  the  duties  that  lay  to  his  hand ;  to  renew  the 
resolution  that  things  which  affected  only  his  own 
feeling  or  comfort,  that  perchance  deprived  him  of 
some  personal  enjoyment,  or  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  fuller  realisation  of  what  life  in  its  merely  sensu- 
ous aspects  could  give,  must  be  strictly  subordi- 
nated to  such  considerations  as  bore  on  the  true  ends 
of  life  in  its  higher  meaning  of  a  service  to  God 
and  our  fellow-men.  Few  men,  I  truly  believe,  have 
entertained  such  convictions  more  sincerely  than 
Isaac  Konald  did ;  and  to  few  men  could  the  en- 
deavour to  carry  them  out  in  their  lives  have  in- 
volved more  of  real  self-sacrifice.  As  time  went 
on,  changes  in  the  wright's  household  tended  to 
make  his  position  there  more  isolated  and  con- 
strained than  before  ;  and  he  could  not  even  "  flit," 
there  being  no  other  family  within  range  of  the 
school  who  could  take  him  in.  The  thought  of  a 
home  of  his  own,  after  which  his  heart  would  have 
fondly  enough  yearned,  had  the  idea  been  allowed 


to  find  lodgment  therein,  would  come  up  unbidden 
now  and  again. 

"  Still  an'  on,"  said  Isaac  to  himself,  at  such 
times,  "whan  it's  a  thing  clearly  unattainable,  it's 
sinfu'  to  lat  the  min'  rest  on  it.  The  path  o'  duty 
lies  clear  aneuch  afore  me.  '  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  suffer  nae  inconveni- 
ence in  the  meanwhile  but  what  may  weel  be 
borne.  As  for  the  future,  if  it's  ever  mine,  my 
faith  in  the  Hand  that 's  guidit  me  thus  far  ocht 
surely  to  be  able  to  trust  that  Hand  still,  if  only  in 
remembrance  o'  the  promise,  '  I  will  bring  the  blind 
by  a  way  that  they  knew  not ;  I  will  lead  them  by 
paths  that  they  have  not  known.'  " 

And  in  this  spirit  the  dominie  laboured  on,  with 
manifold  feelings  of  contentment  and  thankfulness. 
Self-indulgence  had  at  no  time  been  his  habit. 
And,  if  there  was  less  of  domestic  convenience  and 
restfulness  for  him  than  his  nature  seemed  to  crave, 
it  appeared  to  him  very  likely  that  this  was  just 
the  sort  of  discipline  most  needed  for  the  testing 
and  strengthening  of  his  soul's  health,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  getting  too  fond  of  bodily  ease  and  comfort 

XL — Annie  Symon's  Experiences. 

TT  was  but  seldom  that  incidents  of  a  novel  or 
■*-  startling  character  occurred  within  the  range 
of  events  affecting  the  Bankmill  public.  And,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  interest  was  at  once  and 
keenly  aroused  by  what  would  perhaps  have  excited 
comparatively  little  attention  in  a  wider  community. 
The  report  had  gone  out  that  Annie  Symon  was 
returning  to  her  home  in  broken  health,  and  the 
news  was  at  once  known  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Annie  had  visited  the  locality  but  rarely 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  having,  indeed, 
been  for  part  of  that  time  in  England  along  with 
the  family  in  whose  service  she  was.  Her  marriage 
with  Andrew  Irvine,  long  talked  of,  and  fully  ex- 
pected, had  never  taken  place.  And  now  it  never 
would,  for  Annie  was  "far  gone  in  a  decline."  So 
said  the  gossips  of  the  region,  and  the  gossips 
naturally  knew  all  about  it  Andrew  Irvine  had 
treated  Annie  badly,  they  said,  in  keeping  the  poor 
girl  waiting  on  so  long  in  deference  to  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  his  proud  mother ;  and  this  was 
the  sad  end  of  it  all ! 

The  gossips  might  be  right,  or  they  might  not, 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  when 
Annie  SjTuon  returned  to  the  shelter  of  her  parents' 
roof  at  the  Bankmill  she  was  very  visibly  changed 
from  the  bright  blooming  Annie  Symon  they  had 
been  wont  to  see.  That  Annie  was  seriously  ill 
her  wan  cheeks  and  languid  step  too  certainly 
testified.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  nature 
and  probable  issue  of  her  illness  formed  a  general 
subject  of  speculative  remark. 

To  Isaac  Konald  the  enfeebled  state  of  Annie's 
health  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  Their  inter- 
course for  the  past  half-dozen  years  had  been  of  the 
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very  slightest,  and  Isaac,  whatever  dawnings  of  a 
tenderer  feeling  might  have  stirred  his  heart  at  one 
time,  had  for  long  ceased  to  think  of  her  otherwise 
than  as  the  affianced  of  another  man.  And  thus, 
when  Annie  was  once  again  at  home,  he  had  no 
feeling  of  difficulty  or  restraint  in  visiting  at  the 
mill  and  the  miller's  house  as  often  as  he  felt 
prompted.  It  was  so  far  a  resimiption  of  the  old 
familiar  relations,  when  he  was  wont  to  give  Annie 
evening  lessons  after  her  return  from  days  spent  at 
the  "  sewster's,"  only  that  Annie  was  no  longer  an 
inexperienced  girl,  but  a  grown  woman,  who  had 
been  out  in  the  world,  and  had  not  escaped  her 
own  share  of  what  the  world,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  and  sooner  or  later,  brings  to  us  all. 

"Ah,  it's  but  owre  true,"  soliloquised  Isaac. 
"Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  Annie's  far  fae  weel, 
an'  it's  evident  to  them  that  kens  her,  that,  calm 
an'  cheerfu'  as  her  words  may  seem  to  be,  her 
min'  's,  in  a  mainner,  troubl't  an'  depress't.  But 
aifter  a',  that  may  be  nae  cause  o'  won'er.  Body 
an'  min'  sympatheese,  an'  it  can  be  nae  easy  task, 
in  a  situation  like  hers,  to  bear  the  strain  o'  things 
whan  ane's  duties  maun  be  regulated  by  the  de- 
mands o'  high  life,  driven  on  at  the  imperious  wiU 
o'  fashion." 

Isaac  Ronald  was  quite  disposed  to  do  his  best 
to  amuse  and  interest  Annie  in  her  invalid  condi- 
tion. It  was  in  April  she  had  returned  home,  and 
now  the  opening  summer  had  fairly  set  in.  Annie 
waa  less  confined  indoors,  but  still  wanted  strength 
to  move  about  much.  As  the  summer  advanced, 
however,  she  gradually  extended  her  walks  by  the 
burnside  and  across  the  whin-grown  braes,  Isaac 
not  unfrequently  accompanying  her,  until  they  had 
gone  over  all  the  more  accessible  of  his  favourite 
haunts.  That  Annie's  health  had  sensibly  im- 
proved was  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  and  the  dominie 
had  not  failed  to  notice  it  with  much  satisfaction, 
a  satisfaction  that  was  immediately  dashed  by  the 
thought  that,  so  soon  as  her  strength  allowed,  Annie 
would  be  away  again,  and  the  available  society  of 
the  place  left  all  the  poorer  in  consequence. 

"  But  aifter  a',"  thought  Isaac  in  his  inward 
musings,  "  why  shoidd  I  complain  1  I  had  no 
richt  to  expect  the  pleasant  intercourse  the  simmer 
has  brocht  me.  Though  only  for  a  time,  I  ocht  to 
be  thankfu'.  It's  vera  different,  nae  doot,  fae  the 
prospect  that  Andrew  Irvine  can  rest  his  min' 
upon ;  but " 

And  Isaac's  train  of  thought  suffered  abrupt 
divergence.  But  could  there  be  truth  in  what 
current  report  had  said  of  Andrew  Irvine  having 
gone  far  to  break  faith  with  Annie  "i  Certain  it 
was  that,  though  hving  at  only  twenty  miles'  dis- 
tance, he  hati  never  once  during  those  summer 
months  visited  the  BankmiU  to  see  her.  And 
Isaac  further  reflected  on  the  fact  that  not  only 
had  he  never  during  that  time  heard  Annie  mention 
Andrew's  name,  but  that  when  it  had  come  up  on 
the  lips  of  others  in  her  presence  she  had  carefully 


eschewed  saying  a  single  word  regarding  him. 
Possibly  it  was  all  very  explicable,  concluded  Isaac, 
on  the  ordinary  principles  by  which  love  affairs  are 
controlled,  only  it  was  puzzling  to  him ;  and  the 
thought  did  not  at  once  pass  from  his  mind,  but 
continued  to  revolve  itself  therein  greatly  more 
than  he  felt  to  be  deshable  or  profitable. 

XII. — A  Saturday  Evening  Walk. 

TT  was  toward  sunset,  on  a  fine  Saturday  after- 
-^  noon  in  early  September,  when  the  golden  hue 
of  harvest  had  already  enriched  the  landscape,  that 
Isaac  Ronald,  having  strolled  away  up  the  burn- 
side  to  the  margin  of  the  heather,  thereafter  bent 
his  steps  northward  to  the  higher  groimd,  from 
which  a  prospect,  some  miles  in  length,  coidd  be 
had  down  the  long  circuitous  valley  to  the  richer 
haugh  lands,  amidst  which  the  Bankmill  burn, 
having  run  its  course,  merged  itself  in  the  larger 
stream  of  the  Dava.  As  seen  under  the  slanting 
beams  of  the  westering  sim  the  scene  was  worthy 
of  all  the  admiration  that  Isaac  had  so  frequently 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  while  he  never  deemed  his 
walk  misspent  for  the  simple  enjoyment  of  nature 
as  it  lay  there  outspread  before  him,  Isaac  would 
never  have  thought  of  saying  on  this  occasion  that 
he  did  not  know  of  Annie  Symon  having  gone  to 
the  Hatton  on  the  bare  table-land  beyond,  or  that 
he  did  not  hope  to  meet  her,  and  walk  home  with 
her  in  the  quiet  gloaming. 

The  miller  and  his  wife,  indeed,  knew  it  all 
right  well,  though  without  questions  asked  or 
information  given. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Isaac  Ronald  and 
Annie  Symon  had  enjoyed  the  view  from  the  crown 
of  the  hiU  together.  In  Annie's  school  days,  as  has 
been  aheady  said,  one  of  the  dominie's  most 
favoured  excursions  with  his  elder  pupils  had  been 
to  that  very  spot,  where,  leaving  the  pathway  and 
mounting  a  steep  little  knoU,  the  most  commanding 
view  could  be  had.  And  as  they  now  stood  there 
together  and  gazed  downward  on  the  fields  of 
ripened  grain,  with  here  and  there  an  early  patch 
cut  and  stooked ;  green  pasture-fields,  with  their 
peaceful  occupants  quietly  browsing  or  settling  to 
rest  for  the  night,  intervening  to  vary  the  rich 
panorama ;  and  the  feeling  of  day's  decline,  herald- 
ing the  restfulness  of  the  approaching  Sabbath, 
gathering  over  farmstead  and  outlying  cottage  alike 
• — memories  of  the  past  could  not  fail  to  be  awak- 
ened. They  gazed  their  fill  for  the  time ;  and  then, 
after  enjoying  the  scene,so  suggestive  of  the  majestic 
gentleness  and  bountiful  liberality  of  the  Hand  by 
which  the  earth  is  nourished,  from  another  view- 
point, returned  to  the  same  spot  before  turning 
their  steps  homeward. 

They  had  been  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  when, 
turning  to  his  companion  to  offer  some  remark  on 
the  landscape,  Isaac  was  startled  to  see  tears 
stealing  silently  down  Annie's  cheeks.  Like  the 
modest  man  he  was,  he  checked  his  utterance,  and 
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averted  liis  eyes  ;is  he  saw  that  Auuie  had  caught  his 
look  and  instautly  sought  to  recover  her  composure. 

"  We'll  step  doou  the  brae  iioo,"  said  Isaac,  after 
another  brief  pause.  "  Ye  sudna  be  oot  aifter  sun- 
ilouH,  ye  ken,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  half- playful, 
half-serious. 

"  It's  full  time,"  replied  Annie  promptly,  "though 
I'm  thankfu'  to  say  the  need  for  avoidin'  the 
gloamin'  air  is  less  than  it  was ;  an'  I  ha'e  the 
prospect,  through  the  merciful  kindness  o'  Him 
who  provides  for  an'  watches  o'er  a'  His  creatures, 
o'  bein'  soon  able  to  dee  my  wark  again." 

She  had  stepped  down  lightly  enough,  though 
without  disdaining  the  aid  of  the  hand  held  out  to 
her,  and  forthwith  endeavom'ed  to  efface  any  pain- 
ful impression  that  might  have  been  left  through  her 
temi)orary  exliibition  of  keenly-awakened  feeling  by 
talking  in  a  more  lively  strain  than  usual.  It  was 
a  longish  walk  home,  however,  and  every  now  and 
then  there  would  come  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
during  which,  despite  the  lessening  gloaming  light, 
Isaac  imagined  he  could  gather  from  the  expression 
on  Annie's  face  that  her  true  mood  of  mind  was 
more  troubled  than  she  would  wish  to  be  known. 
As  they  approached  her  home  at  the  Bankmill, 
I.^aac,  who  had  been  walking  close  by  Annie's  side, 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  suddenly  stopped,  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his  said, 

"Annie,  ye'U  excuse  me;  but  we  maun  un'er- 
stan'  ane  anither  better  than  this." 

Isaac  paused,  and  Annie  remained  silent,  with 
downcast  eyes,  as  she  quietly  withdrew  her  trem- 
bling fingers  from  his  grasp. 

"  I've  kent  ye  sin'  ye  were  a  bairn,  an'  I  hope  ye 
can  trust  me — tell  me  what  troubles  you." 

"Dinna,  oh,  dinna  ask  it,"  said  Annie,  en- 
treatingly. 

"  I  ken  there's  something  preyin'  on  your  min', 
an'  I  only  wish  you  to  believe  that  if  I  could  sair 
you  there's  nae  sacrifice  on  earth  I  wud  grudge  to 
secure  your  happiness,  Annie." 

"My  dearest  frien',  I  cud  trust  my  life  on  the 
truth  o'  ilka  word  ye  say.  It's  but  a  common 
sorrow,  I  can  weel  believe,"  said  Annie,  with  a 
pathetic  earnestness.  "  It's  past ;  but  the  past  an' 
its  effects  canna  be  forgotten  in  a  day.  Noo  I've 
taul'  you  a'  that  it's  possible  to  say.  Ye  winna  be 
displeas't  if  I  bid  you  nae  ask  mair." 

"  Annie,  forgi'e  me  if  I've  deen  wrang,"  replied 
Isaac ;  "  but  fae  the  day  I  kent  you  as  a  wee  lassie 
till  noo  your  influence  on  my  life  has  been  far 
greater  than  ye  could  believe,  an'  if  I  could  in  ony 
wise  prove  my  regard  for  or  be  o'  the  sma'est  use 
to  you " 

Again  Isaac  had  taken  Annie's  hand  firmly  in 
his.  This  time  she  did  not  seek  to  withdraw  it,  as 
slie  quietly  answered, 

"  I  can  triLst  you  wi'  a  perfect  trust.  Ye  left 
mc  nae  room  to  dee  ither  lang,  lang  ago.  It  was 
yoursel'  that  made  me  what  I  am,  an'  fortifiet  me 
to  be  able  to  dee  what  I've  deen  at  some  cost  to 


mysel'.  An '  if  I  maun  ask  you  to  forbear  pressin'  me 
fm'ther,  beheve  me,  it's  nae  for  want  o'  confidence 
to  tell  you  what  I  ken  wud  be  safe  in  your  keepin'." 

"  Annie,  I'm  quite  content,"  said  Isaac.  "  Lat 
time  tell  its  ain  tale.  I  fervently  trust  it'll  bring 
uaething  but  increased  happiness  to  you ;"  and  as 
he  ceased  to  speak  Isaac  drew  Annie  toward  him, 
and  respectfully  kissed  her  tear-bedewed  cheek. 

And  with  few  more  words  they  parted  at  the 
door  of  the  miller's  cottage. 


With.  Prot  3ames  iaoijcrtson,  IB.©. 

(Concluded.) 

rpHE  conflict  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
-*-  waged  was  over.  By  the  Secession  of  1843  a 
great  and  avoidable  calamity  had  fallen  on  Scotland, 
which  for.  many  a  year  would  number  among  its 
results  resentful  memories  and  unbrotherly  separa- 
tion of  Christians ;  harsh  and  repellent  forms  of  the 
religious  life ;  the  churches  weakened  by  division, 
hindered  in  their  work  by  sectarian  rivalry,  and 
confessedly  unable  to  cope  with  growing  irreligion, 
pauperism,  and  superstition. 

There  is  a  brighter  side,  and  we  turn  to  it.  The 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  God.  To  the  Free 
Church  there  was  opened  a  door  of  opportunity  for 
splendid  sacrifice,  new  liberality,  prolonged  eS"ort 
— and  bravely  she  entered  in.  For  the  Church  of 
Scotland  anything  was  better  than  the  wasteful 
fight  of  ten  years,  during  which,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  her  energy  had  been  misdirected,  and  the 
Master's  work  had  remained  undone.  It  was  no 
fault  of  her  loyal  sons  that  they  had  had  to  spend 
theii"  strength  in  war — generally  unsuccessful  war 
— when  their  souls  were  longing  for  the  proper 
duty  of  a  Church  of  Christ.  And  now  the  time 
had  come.  The  causes  of  contention  had  fallen 
away,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant.  The  incompetent 
legislation  of  past  years  was  not  even  reversed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  but  was  treated  as  a  nuUity, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  repeal 

Robertson  was  again  in  the  front,  a  Moderate 
whose  moderation  was  that  "sweet  reasonableness" 
which  St.  Paul  enjoined,^  and  which  was  practised 
in  its  perfection  by  Christ.  Never  having  been  a 
partisan,  he  was  innocent  of  the  rancour  of  party. 
When  he  found  himself,  at  Durness  in  Sutherland, 
three  months  after  the  Secession,  so  circumstanced 
on  a  Sunday  that  he  could  not  attend  divine  service 
except  by  worshipping  with  the  Free  Ohmxh,  he 
quietly  took  his  place  with  the  congregation  on  the 
hillside.  It  was  an  example  much  needed  in  those 
days,  but  he  merely  said  in  explanation,  "  It  was 
my  duty  to  worship  my  Maker  in  conjunction  with 
my  fellow-sinners."  Having  contended  for  a  con- 
stitutional Chiurch  because  persuaded  that  he  was 
thus  contending  for  Christ's  cause  in  Scotland, 
what  he  now  desired  for  the  Church  was  not  rest, 

^  rb  iirieiKis  vixwi'  =  yo\ii  forbearance — PhiL  iv.  5. 
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nor  eyen  prosperity  as  it  is  commonly  miderstood, 
but  efficiency  and  readiness  to  serve.  In  the 
Assembly  of  18-13  we  find  him  kindling  anew  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Chiu-ch  for  its  desolated  India 
Mission.  He  was  interrupted  by  frequent  applause 
as  he  lifted  missionary  effort  to  the  foremost  place, 
saying  in  regard  to  our  Foreign  Mission,  "  I  hold  the 
support  of  such  an  institution  to  be  the  great  end 
of  the  Christian  Church;"  and  again,  "I  have  the 
fidlest  conviction  that  no  external  circumstances, 
however  disastrous,  can  uproot  oiu-  venerable  Zion. 
But  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  Chiu'ch 
of  Scotland  loses  its  missionary  spuit,  then  indeed 
will  its  death-kneU  be  rung." 

The  events  of  1843  necessitating  many  changes 
throughout  the  Church,  it  was  imlikely  that  such 
a  man  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  his  be- 
loved parish  of  Ellon.  By  the  kind  offices  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  grandfather  of  the  present  peer, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity  and 
Chiurch  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh — - 
parting  from  his  parish  and  from  the  presbytery  of 
Ellon  with  mutual  and  deep  regret.  He  had  pre- 
Aiously  refused  a  miuisterial  charge  and  chair  of 
divinity  in  Aberdeen,  and  accepted  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Marischal  College  and  University  in 
that  city.  For  two  years  thereafter  his  new  duties 
withheld  him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Church.  Yet  his  biographer 
has  preserved  anecdotes  of  his  unchanged  and  reso- 
lute bearing  in  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  had 
come  to  a  decision,  excluding  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  Church  all  who  were  not  qualified  to  accept  a 
pi-esentation  to  one  of  her  livings.  Dr.  Robert- 
son's comment  was : — this  "practically  shuts  out  the 
Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Chiu-ch  Universal." 
His  view  has  prevailed,  and  an  incumbent  may  now, 
on  complying  with  certain  wise  provisions,  open  his 
pulpit  to  the  clergy  of  other  chiurches.  On  the 
Maynooth  question  he  held  the  unpopular  opinion 
that  the  State  grant  to  that  college  was  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Assembly  of  1845,  "  amid  conster- 
nation "  he  proceeded  to  avow  this  conviction.  He 
went  on  to  say,  "  If  the  alternative  lies  between 
education  in  conjunction  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion — corrupt  as  it  is— and  education  merely 
secular  and  in  conjunction  with  no  religion  at  all,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  former  alterna- 
tive to  that  withering  mode  of  enlightening  the 
hiunan  mind,  by  which  it  is  deprived  of  all  means 
of  recognising  a  superior  spiritual  power."  When 
he  ended  his  speech  he  had  not  convinced  his  audi- 
ence, but  he  had  compelled  their  respect,  and  he 
sat  down  amid  loud  cheers. 

This  seems  the  place  to  describe  the  Professor  of 
Church -History.  The  writer  was  one  of  his 
students  in  later  years.  Gentle  and  loving  as  Dr. 
Robertson  was — so  tender  and  winning  that  in  a 
manse  where  he  was  visiting,  a  little  child  crept 
to  his  side  dming  the  family  worship,  which  he  was 


conducting,  and  was  foimd  at  the  close  of  the  good 
man's  prayer  nestled  in  his  arms — yet,  when  he 
came  to  write  or  speak,  it  was  a  defect  in  him  that 
he  could  not  put  his  hand  lightly  on  any  subject. 
Even  his  playfulness  was  elaborate — and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  lectures  were  heavy.  Half 
an  hoiu''s  drill  from  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the 
students  might  often  have  been  substituted  with 
advantage  for  lectures  which  had  cost  him  a  world 
of  trouble.  But  having  said  thus  much,  all  else  is 
happy  and  thankful  recollection. 

We  loved  him ;  and  if — partly  from  our  want 
of  that  elementary  knowledge  for  our  possession  of 
which  he  had  taken  no  sufficient  security — our  in- 
terest in  the  lectures  sometimes  flagged,  at  any 
rate  our  enthusiasm  for  om-  professor  never  waned. 
Doubtless  his  greatest  power  over  us  was  moral. 
It  was  an  education  to  come  into  contact  with  a 
spiritual  natm-e  so  intense,  a  mind  so  strong  and 
withal  so  tolerant.  His  large  views  of  the  divine 
order  in  history  might  be  but  dimly  apprehended 
at  the  time  :  but  his  simple  piety  helped  our  faith  ; 
his  goodness  seemed  to  penetrate  and  rebuke  us. 
His  very  peculiarities  became  dear  to  us — the 
ponderous  thought,  the  rugged  eloquence,  the 
Aberdonian  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  the 
sudden  drop  of  an  octave  in  his  voice — we  would 
not  have  had  one  of  them  altered.  Who  could 
resist  a  man  of  whom  his  friend  and  biographer 
truly  says  : — -"  His  overflowing  earnestness  made 
him  a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  most  lovingly 
by  young  men ; "  and  whom  Dr.  Charteris  on 
another  page  thus  photographs : — "  What  old 
student  does  not  recall  with  an  aff'ectionate  smUe 
the  sight  of  the  warm-hearted  professor  erect  in  his 
desk,  reading  with  amazing  speed,  his  spectacles 
pushed  away  back  on  the  upright  hair  (spectacles 
never  seemed  to  fit  him),  a  snuft"  between  his  finger 
and  thimib  which  he  had  no  time  to  take,  every 
muscle  of  his  face  quivering,  while  he  denounced 
the  vagaries  of  Warburton,  or  asserted  the  moral 
manhood  of  Hildebraud  !"  Ah  me!  the  pleasant 
time  !  the  good  man  (we  thought  him  old,  but  that 
was  because  we  were  young)  who  counselled  so 
kindly  when  we  read  to  him  our  essays,  and  was 
so  genial  in  his  home  when  he  gathered  us  to  his 
suppers  !  the  happy  friendships  of  the  student-days 
— so  many  of  them  now  intermitted  for  a  season  ! 

But  we  have  still  to  speak  of  Dr.  Robertson  as 
the  Convener  of  the  Endowment  Scheme.  While 
yet  in  the  manse  of  Ellon  he  had  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  Church  Extension 
movement,  which  gave  to  Scotland  two  hundred 
chapels  erected  by  volimtary  liberality.  Dr. 
Chalmers  cherished  what  proved  to  be  a  vain  hope 
that  the  State  would  endow  those  chapels.  For 
no  man  ever  saw  more  clearly  than  he  did  the 
value  of  endowment.  The  object  of  endowment — - 
Chalmers  was  wont  to  say — was  not  to  aggrandise 
the  clergyman,  but  to  cheapen  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  he  compared  unendowed 
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chiu\"lies  (it  is  fair  to  say  the  comjiarison  ■would 
Tiot  be  imiversally  just  at  the  present  day)  to  tly- 
tishere  whose  operations  do  not  reach  to  the  muddy 
bottoms,  while  endowed  clnu'ches  are  fishers  w-ith 
a  long  line  going  down  to  the  lowest  depths. 
When  the  State  refused  to  endow  his  chapels, 
Chalmci-s  despaired.  But  Robertson  rose  to  the 
conception  of  endowing  them  all  by  voluntary 
eflbrt,  and  so,  by  a  masterly  use  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  delivering  them  from  that  which  is  evil 
in  voluntaryism. 

It  was  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  his  life.  In 
184:6  he  sucooeded  to  the  eonvenership  of  a  com- 
mittee ou  chapels  of  ease,  which  from  that  time 
was  called  the  Committee  on  Endowment.  There 
is  IK)  space  here  to  tell  how  he  toiled  and  suffered 
— the  story  is  ^vrittcn  in  his  memoir.  The  apathy 
of  many  of  his  brethren  gi'eatly  increased  his 
labour,  and  he  was  often  very  weary.  "  I  am 
sadly  annoyed,"  he  wrote,  "with  the  almost  inter 
minable  delays  of  the  clergy.  I  do  feel  that  it  is 
almost  a  won  cause  when  we  can  once  get  the 
privilege  of  coming  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  people."  In  1853  he  wrote : — "I  do  indeed 
long  to  be  relieved  of  a  task  which  has  increased 
in  difficulty  in  much  the  same  ratio  in  which  my 
resources  and  energies  have  suffered  decay."  The 
opposition  of  the  few  was  extremely  audible  to  his 
sensitive  spirit,  while,  as  often  happens,  the  grow- 
ing love  and  admu-ation  of  the  whole  Church  were 
for  a  long  time  unexpressed.  But  he  had  counted 
the  cost,  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  it  was 
not  in  Ms  nature  to  give  in.  There  was  scarcely 
a  district  in  Scotland  in  which  he  did  not  hold  meet- 
ings. It  does  one  good  to  read  that  when,  at  first, 
his  meetings  sometimes  consisted  of  a  few  poor  old 
women  in  a  cold  church  on  a  winter  evening,  "  the 
Convener  rose  and  expoimded  his  scheme  as 
earnestly  as  though  he  were  addressing  a  vast 
assembly."  He  gained  their  hearts,  and  begged 
for  their  prayers.  His  power  lay  in  that  uncon- 
querable trustfulness.  At  home  his  study  was  the 
scene  of  endless  correspondence  and  organisation. 
Every  season  found  him  in  London,  meeting  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  great  Scottish  landowners, 
many  of  whom  responded  munificently  to  his 
appeals.  He  would  spend  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch  in  such  efforts.  This  was  his  London  holi- 
day !  Though  always  willing,  and  latterly  anxious, 
that  some  younger  man  should  carry  on  the  scheme 
to  completion,  and  receive  the  credit  of  its  success, 
he  was  yet  sustained  by  a  modest  sense  that  he 
was  doing  the  thing  most  necessary  for  his  Church, 
and  therefore  for  his  country.  He  wrote  in  1856  : 
— "  Had  there  been  no  such  schemes  in  operation 
for  reclaiming  our  many  waste  places,  as  the  Home 
Mission  and  Endowment  Schemes,  it  is  my  unalter- 
able conviction  indeed,  that  the  counsels  of  those 
who  have  been  long  plotting  the  nun  of  the  Church 
must  have  been  by  this  time  on  the  point  of  pre- 
vailing.'' 


We  must  hasten  to  a  close.  The  highest  honour 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  can  bestow — the 
Moderatorsliip  of  the  General  Assembly — came  to 
him  in  1857.  He  was  able  to  report  £61,000  as 
the  ofieriug  of  that  year  for  Endowment.  Three 
years  more,  and  he  was  able  to  tell  the  Assembly 
of  1860  of  a  total  of  nearly  £400,000  subscribed, 
and  sLxty  new  parishes  erected,  with  a  prospect  of 
the  number  soon  being  150 — each  of  them  a 
limited  area  for  territorial  evangelisation,  with 
ordinances  and  pastoral  superintendence  provided 
for  the  poor.  Moreover,  the  Church  was  roused. 
She  needs  rousing  yet ;  but  to  hear  the  present 
Convener  reporting  that  the  Scheme  has  now  given 
312  such  parishes  to  the  land,  makes  one  thankful 
for  God's  goodness,  and  hopefid  that  God  has  stiU 
great  things  to  do  by  the  old  Church  which  has 
vindicated  her  right  to  be  seated  in  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

But  tha,t  year,  1860,  was  to  be  Dr.  Robertson's 
last.  He  was  all  his  life  a  hard-wrought,  over- 
driven man.  When  he  wrote  his  class  lectures, 
"  it  was  generally  past  midnight  when  he  left  his 
library,  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
resumed  his  work ;  he  spent  fully  eighteen  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  in  this  room."  When  Endow- 
ment became  his  mission  the  work  was  not  lighter, 
only  different,  and  far  more  harassing.  He  was  the 
first  Convener — but  was  not  to  be  the  last — to  give 
his  life  for  the  Endowment  cause.  He  had  had 
severe  domestic  bereavements.  One  stepson,  who 
died  of  consumption,  was  affectionately  tended  by  the 
busy  man.  Another — Captain  James  Douglass,  of 
the  Madras  Cavalry — died  in  action  in  India,  bind- 
ing his  mortal  wound  with  a  sash,  and  charging  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  Dr.  Robertson  had  the 
utmost  hope  in  the  death  of  those  beloved  ones ; 
but  the  blows  were  heavy.  His  wife,  to  whom  he 
wrote  everything  when  he  was  from  home,  was 
mercifully  spared  to  him.  His  last  letter  to  her 
thus  ends — "  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  as  the 
apple  of  His  eye. — Ever  thine  ain."  It  was  given 
to  her,  and  t^vo  other  loving  ones,  to  watch  by  him 
when  the  end  came.  His  Ulness  was  exhaustion, 
predisposing  to,  and  ending  in,  typhoid  fever.  On 
the  last  day  of  his  life — Sunday,  2d  December, 
1860 — he  said  to  his  doctor.  Professor  Miller,  "If 
I  recover  from  this  I  shall  never  disobey  your 
orders  again,  but  work  just  so  many  hours  as  you 
bid  me."  "  My  dear  friend,"  was  the  reply,  "  God 
seems  about  to  call  you  to  Himself"  And  the 
answer  came  quickly — "  So  be  it.  I  woidd  have 
gladly  remained  a  little  longer  and  worked  God's 
work  here,  not  as  I  woidd,  but  as  I  could,  had 
such  been  His  blessed  will ;  but  if  He  sees  best  to 
take  me  now,  I  am  ready." 

He  died  while  prayer  was  being  offered  for  him, 
at  afternoon  service,  in  almost  every  city  church 
in  Edinbm-gh. 

He  was  only  fifty-seven. 
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W\)e  (jrfjurcf)  of  ^rotlanti's  (guillr  or 
goung  Mtn'B  Winion. 

THE  above  has  been  for  some  time  the  designa- 
tion of  a  project,  but  since  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1881,  which  sanctioned  it,  and  especially 
since  the  16th  of  March  1882,  when  the  first  Con- 
ference of  its  delegate-members  was  held,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  actually  existing  and  very  pro- 
mising Association.  Our  readers  have  had  from 
time  to  time  short  notices  of  its  purpose  and  pro- 
gress, but  the  time  has  now  come  for  a  fuller  ex- 
position. We  may  present  the  plan  of  the  Guild 
in  answer  to  questions  which  are  often  asked. 

1.    What  is  the  Toung  Men's  Guild? 

The  first  rules  in  the  "  Interim  Constitution," 
as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  are  :— 

The  Association  shall  be  called  "  The  Church  of 
Scotland's  Guild  or  Young  Men's  Union."  The 
general  object  of  the  Union  shall  be  to  stimulate  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  young  men,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  undertake  works  of  Christian 
usefulness. 

The  project  is  to  band  the  Young  Men  of  the 
Church  together,  so  that  from  within  themselves, 
by  the  prayerful  use  of  their  own  energies  and 
opportunities,  they  may  benefit  each  other  in  jnind 
and  heart,  and  in  doing  good  work.  There  are  clubs 
or  alliances  of  yoimg  men  in  almost  all  town  and 
city  congregations,  and  there  is  a  Minister's  Bible 
Class  in  almost  every  parish  in  Scotland.  It  is 
proposed  to  form  out  of  all  these  a  league  of  the 
members,  so  that  their  horizon  may  be  widened,  so 
that  the  consciousness  of  their  alliance  may  be  a 
stimulus  to  them,  and  that  they  may  have  the 
worthy  pride  which  all  of  us  have  in  belonging  to 
a  noble  corporation,  as  the  true  British  soldier  has 
in  the  British  army,  as  the  sailor  has  in  the  navy, 
the  student  in  his  university. 

2.    What  benefit  will  the  Guild  bring  to  its 
Members  ? 

We  answer  that  the  very  alliance  with  so  many 
other  like-minded  young  men  will  lift  up  the  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  the  youthful  member.  Youth  is 
the  period  when  passion  and  ambition  tend  to  isolate 
man,  and  it  is  also  the  period  when  human  instincts 
make  him  seek  to  strengthen  aU  that  is  best  in  him 
by  intercourse  with  those  of  the  same  spirit  as  him- 
self The  more  we  can  develop  the  desire  of  our 
best  young  men  to  associate  with  each  other,  the 
more  easy  will  it  be  for  a  young  man  to  cleanse  his 
way,  being  attentive  thereunto  according  to  God's 
word.  He  will  enroll  himself  as  hitherto — but  more 
readily — in  the  Morning  Fellowship  Union  and  the 
Minister's  Bible  Class,  and  suchKke  gatherings,  for 
the  Class  and  the  Union  will  become  means  to  an 
end,  signs  of  an  underlying  fellowship,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  too  often  are  at  present,  an  end  in 
themselves.      But,   besides   this   influence  of  the 


Guild  in  attracting  members  to  the  Local  Associa- 
tions, it  will  confer  a  real  privilege  on  any  member 
who  changes  his  place  of  abode.  The  member  of 
our  Guild  is  an  ally  of  every  Local  Association 
which  is  connected  with  it,  and  when  he  leaves  the 
parish  of  A  for  the  parish  of  B  he  can  claim  acquaint- 
ance with  the  members  of  the  Guild  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  at  his  new  abode.  Who  does  not  know  and 
pity  the  loneliness  of  the  country  lad  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  great  city  without  acquaintance  or 
friend,  either  suspecting  everybody  or  trusting 
everybody  that  makes  advances  to  him,  and  with 
his  heart  heavy  as  he  realises  it  'i  But  if  he  have 
one  of  our  "  Letters  of  Commendation  "  with  him, 
he  is  at  once  introduced  to  young  men  who  will 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  help  him  to  live  the  good 
life  which  the  old  folks  at  home  are  praying  that 
he  may  maintain.  Perhaps  the  benefit  will  be  still 
greater  if  he  change  his  abode  from  one  country 
parish  to  another.  Every  one  knows  how  one  half 
of  our  young  farm-servants  migrate  from  parish  to 
parish  every  year,  or  even  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
One  is  sorry  for  those  homeless  lads ;  they  are  so 
short  a  time  in  a  parish  that  the  most  devoted 
minister  can  scarcely  know  them  before  they  are  off 
and  away  again.  They  are  "strangers  and  pilgrims," 
verily.  Well  but,  if  members  of  such  a  Guild  as 
this,  they  would  know  and  be  known  wherever  they 
might  go.  They  would  begin  in  the  new  parish 
where  they  left  ofi"  in  the  old,  and  so  advance  in  aU 
that  is  good.  They  would  soon  fill  the  Bible  Classes, 
and  they  would  go  with  their  new  friends  to  the 
House  of  God  and  the  Communion  Table.  What 
a  blessing  to  them  ! 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Guild  to  other  exist- 
ing societies  and  associations:  such  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Sctb- 
bath  Morning  Fellowship  Union,  etc.  ? 

It  is  one  of  perfect  harmony  and  goodwill. 
Many  of  those  who  are  building  up  our  Guild  are 
and  have  been  active  and  prominent  ofiice-bearers 
of  those  associations  named  in  the  question,  or  of 
others  kindred  to  them.  To  be  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  Communion  Roll  does  not 
hinder  a  man  from  joining  other  Christians  in 
good  work  :  to  be  a  member  of  the  Guild  does  not 
prevent  his  maintaining  some  undenominational 
"imion"  or  "association."  Those  associations  do 
not  at  all  occupy  the  ground  of  the  Guild,  because 
they  are  not  sufiiciently  spread  over  the  whole 
country ;  they  do  not  embrace  (as  we  hope  the 
Guild  wiU  embrace)  aU  young  men  of  whatever 
rank  and  whatever  degree  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment ;  and  none  of  them  is  based  on  the  society  of 
Christ's  Church  in  the  same  way  as  the  Guild, 
which,  while  both  congregational  and  local,  also 
proposes  to  embrace  all  the  youth  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Their  useful  function  remains  :  the 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  young  men  will  be  allied 
in  their  "Christian  Association;"  the  devotedly 
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pious  and  studious  young  men  of  many  parishes 
will  still  maintain  tlie  excellent  "  Morning  Fellow- 
ship Unions  ; "  but  we  aim  at  something  more 
extensive  and  comprehensive.  The  Guild  ought 
to  have  its  branches  in  every  parish  in  Scotlaiid. 
"We  have  faith — as  the  conductors  of  this  IMagazine 
well  may — in  the  old  organisation  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  the  minister  and  the  people  in  every 
parish  boimd  together,  from  Caithness  to  Galloway, 
and  from  the  Hebrides  to  Aberdeen,  in  the  cause  of 
Christ's  Gospel.  We  find  in  that  organisation  a  great 
system  of  pipes  already  laid  over  the  whole  land ; 
and  we  only  wish  to  use  them  a  little  more  in  one 
particular  way.  We  know  there  are  pools  and 
springs  in  every  parish  which,  if  connected,  might 
do  far  more  than  they  have  yet  done  to  water  and 
refresh  the  land.  Some  men  are  always  starting  new 
organisations ;  we  see  little  need  for  anything  but  a 
more  thorough  use  of  the  old  parochial  system. 

4.   Where  will  the  Guild  he  of  use  ? — In  toivn  or 
in  the  coimtry  ? 

Is  it  a  Scotch  peculiarity  that  this  question 
illustrates  1  Some  of  our  cautious  advisers  in 
cities  have  assured  us  that  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
difSculty  of  establishing  the  Guild  in  large  towns 
since  it  is  so  obviously  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  some  of  our  equally  wary  country  frie.ids 
have  told  us  that  "  their  young  men  "  wiU  not  care 
for  what  is  clearly  a  thing  of  towns  !  We  have 
come  to  conclude  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  power  wasted  by  us  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  caps  "  for  other  people.  We  do  not  know  whether 
town  or  country  -will  benefit  most ;  we  are  quite 
sure  that  in  both  there  is  great  need  of  such  an 
organisation  as  the  GuUd  provides. 

We  say  to  Country/  Ministers :  You  often  com- 
plain that  you  are  isolated, ' '  far  from  the  centre ; "  that 
"it  is  so  difiicixlt  to  give  young  men  a  helping  hand," 
and  so  on.  We  know  that  you  are  at  your  wits' 
end  about  the  young  men  who  leave  your  parish  ; 
and  you  have  many  a  time  no  coiu-se  open  to  you 
but  to  write  to  one  or  two  already  overburdened 
ministers  in  great  cities,  asking  them  to  "pay 
special  heed"  to  this  young  stranger  who  has  be- 
come one  of  their  6000  parishioners,  perhaps  not 
even  one  of  their  1200  communicants.  Special 
heed  !  How  is  that  possible,  if  you  think  of  it  ? 
But  here  is  your  chance.  Advise  your  Bible  Class 
to  attach  itself  to  the  Guild,  so  that  the  young 
man  will  have  a  "letter  of  commendation"  when  he 
arrives  in  one  of  the  modern  Babylons,  and  a  body- 
guard of  friends  will  surround  him  from  his  first 
day  in  the  city.  He  wiU  hear  St.  Paul's  voice, 
"  Flee  youthful  lusts :  but  follow  righteousness, 
faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  tliat  call  on  the 
Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart." 

We  say  to  7'own  Ministers:  You  often  com- 
plain that  you  work  single-handed ;  that  for  the 
actual  tear  and  wear  of  your  duty  through  the 
week  you  get  as  little  help  from  the  eldership  as 


you  get  on  Sabbath.  The  sick,  the  needy,  the 
friendless, — you  and  your  assistant  have  everything 
to  do  for  every  one  of  them ;  and  you  are  always 
behind  with  your  work,  so  that  you  never  go  along 
the  street  but  from  almost  every  door  the  remem- 
brance of  an  "undone  thing"  starts  up  to  reproach 
you,  though  you  toil  from  morning  to  night,  and 
from  Monday  to  Saturday.  But  are  you  using,  as 
you  might,  the  help  of  others?  It  is  only  one 
branch  of  your  work  that  we  point  to,  but  for  it 
at  least  yom-  young  men  are  willing.  They  might 
well  be  organised  to  welcome  the  liew-comer,  to 
bring  in  the  wanderers,  to  make  straight  ways  for 
the  feet  of  tlie  perplexed  of  their  own  age.  It  is 
quite  true  that  tliey  have  a  "Morning  Fellowship" 
Meeting ;  but  what  are  some  twenty  members  but 
a  fraction  of  the  young  men  in  a  congregation  of 
1200 1  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a  league, 
alliance,  or  union  of  some  sort — call  it  what  you 
will, — more  comprehensive  than  that  which  exists, 
is  needed  to  embrace  all  the  lads  and  youths  in 
the  congregation. 

And  we  say  to  Toung  Men :  We  prize  exceed- 
ingly those  admirable  societies  in  which  you  are 
alhed  together  for  Scripture -reading  on  Sunday 
morning,  or  for  intellectual  exercitation  on  some 
night  during  the  week.  They  have  been  a  golden 
chain  binding  the  best  of  you  together  for  many  a 
year;  and  the  habits  and  the  friendships  which 
have  been  fiirmed  in  them  are  immortal.  We 
invite  all  your  societies— without  delay — to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Guild,  for  your  own  sakes  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  And  this  is  not  aU  we 
ask.  You  know  that  there  are  many  young  men 
in  your  congregation  who  are  unfit — from  want  of 
education,  or  of  leisure,  or  of  nerve — to  read  an 
essay,  or  to  make  a  speech,  or  to  expound  a  passage, 
in  their  tiun.  One  of  the  delegates  at  the  Confer- 
ence told  us  that  in  the  great  congregation  he  repre- 
sented, he  often  saw  lads  come  for  a  day  or  two  to 
the  morning  reading,  and  then  drop  oflF  to  return  no 
more — in  fear,  as  he  believed,  of  having  to  "  prepare 
a  paper"  when  their  turn  came.  And  another 
delegate,  from  a  congregation  of  the  upper  classes 
— himself  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar — told  us 
that  the  president  of  their  Young  Men's  Morning 
Meeting — an  eminent  member  of  the  Bar — is 
so  impressed  with  this  danger  of  scaring  away 
those  who  might  feel  unable  to  write  an  elaborate 
paper,  that  he  discourages  all  set  speeches,  and 
encourages  conversational  discussion,  so  that  every 
one  may  take  part,  and  so  also  that  a  young  man 
may  attend  a  year  without  opening  his  mouth,  and 
yet  not  feel  embarrassed.  A  delegate  from  a 
country  town  said,  "When  the  discussion  is  not 
conversational,  it  is  difiicult  to  get  any  one  to  stand 
up ;  when  it  is  conversational,  it  is  hard  to  get  us 
all  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  hour." 

When  you  know  a  young  man  under  bad  influence, 
or  under  no  influence,  may  you  not  set  yourselves  to 
"  bring  him  in  "  to  your  present  society  if  you  can, 
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or  to  some  other  form  of  alliance  {made  for  the  pur- 
pose if  need  be)  which  -^vill  naturally  include  such  as 
he  is  .'  The  Guild  has  for  one  of  its  primary  objects, 
to  "  encoiu'age  yoimg  "men  to  undertake  works  of 
Christian  usefulness."  There  are  many  such 
works  lying  to  yoiu-  hand ;  but  there  is  none  in 
•which  you  can  be  more  naturally  a  fellow-worker 
with  God  than  this  of  being  a  home  to  the  home- 
less, a  hand  to  the  helpless,  a  rest  to  the  weary,  of 
yoiu-  own  age  and  chm-ch.  What  is  Christ's  whole 
Kingdom  but  a  Society  of  which  He  Himself  is 
Head ;  a  family  in  which  each  one  of  you  is  your 
"brother's  keeper"? 

5.  Hoio  does  the  Guild  propose  to  effect  all  this  ? 

It  is  only  beginning.  New  means  will  be  adopted 
as  necessity  suggests  and  as  experience  justifies  them. 
Meanwhile  it  proposes  to  combine  all  Societies,  Asso- 
ciations, and  Bible  Classes  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  one  great  organisation  which  shall  be  ruled 
'by  its  own  office-bearers,  elected  by  the  delegates 
at  its  annual  meeting.  Any  society  which  inti- 
mates its  desu-e  to  be  connected  with  the  Guild  can 
at  once  be  so  connected.  All  that  is  needed  is  that 
the  secretary  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Christian 
Life  and  Work  Committee,  at  22  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  for  the  requisite  papers.  Every  min- 
ister should  ask  the  young  men  of  his  Bible  Class  to 
meet  imder  his  presidency  and  to  intimate  this  wish; 
for  it  is  from  Bible  Classes  that  most  of  our  country 
membership  must  come.  If  he  have  both  men  and 
women  in  his  class,  he  can  ask  the  men  to  meet  for 
this  purpose ;  if  he  have  members  of  other  chui'ches, 
he  can  ask  the  yormg  men  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  meet ;  if  there  be  any  class  or  society  in 
which  conflicting  elements  are  at  work  to  prevent 
regular  connection,  it  may  be  put  "  in  correspond- 
ence "  with  the  Guild.  In  that  case  its  delegate 
has  every  privilege  at  the  meeting,  except  voting. 
"The  Central  Committee  of  the  Guild  neither 
arranges  the  details  of  the  local  society  nor  accepts 
responsibility  for  them."  But  in  any  case  every 
member  of  the  local  Association,  or  Bible  Class,  is 
entitled  on  changing  his  residence  to  one  of  ovu- 
"  Letters  of  Commendation,"  which  will  secure  for 
him  an  immediate  entry  on  friendly  intercourse  in 
his  new  abode. 

6.    What  was  done  at  the  recent  Meeting  ? 

Every  affiliated  Society  had  been  asked  to  send 
one  or  two  delegates,  and  the  Edinburgh  members 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  Committee  of  Kecep- 
tion  to  meet  and  welcome  the  country  members  on 
their  arrival.  After  they  met  a  Conference  was 
held,  at  which  ninety-six  members  were  present 
— the  Convener  of  the  Christian  Life  and  Work 
Committee  in  the  Chair.  Two  hours  and  a  half 
were  spent  in  friendly  conversation  on  subjects 
which  were  taken  up  in  succession.  Several  lay- 
men have  characterised  the  Conference  as  the  most 
practical,  hearty,  and  helpful  which  they  had  ever 


attended.  There  were  delegates  from  Aberdeen, 
Dumfries,  Peebles,  Perth,  Paisley,  Hamilton,  and 
from  rural  parishes  in  various  parts  of  Scotland. 
It  M'as  agreed — 

(1.)  To  hold  a  similar  Conference  in  Glasgow  in 
autumn  of  this  year,  and  the  First  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  Edinburgh  next  spring :  also,  to  have 
district  conferences  in  provincial  towns  to  encour- 
age and  increase  the  local  membership. 

(2.)  To  intimate  afresh  that  no  one  compromises 
his  loyal  adherence  to  another  Church,  or  to  another 
General  Association,  by  being  a  member  of  an  Asso- 
ciation in  which  the  young  men  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  combine  to  be  represented  in  the  Guild. 

(3.)  To  have  Local  Committees  in  each  district 
or  county  composed  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  societies  in  the  district. 

After  the  Conference  all  the  delegates  were 
entertained  at  tea;  and  friendly  intercoiu:se  was 
promoted. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  the  Eev.  J.  M'Murtrie  in  the  Chair. 
Short  speeches  were  delivered  as  follows  : — 

General  Statement  of  Objects  of  the  Guild  or  Union — 
By  the  Chaiejian  and  Rev.  W.  Robertson.  Christian 
Fellowship  :  its  Advantages  to  Young  Men  —  By  Rev. 
Dr.  MacGeegor.  The  Church's  Duties  to  Young  Men 
— By  Rev.  John  M.  Robertson.  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciations as  encouraging  Workers,  and  as  training  future 
Office-bearers — By  Rev.  Charles  M'Gregor.  Advan- 
tages to  Young  Men  of  studying  the  Scriptures  together, 
so  as  to  be  helped  by  Mutual  Sympathy — By  Rev. 
George  Wilson.  Importance  of  extending  the  Guild 
— By  Rev.  Robert  Blair.  The  Sympathy  of  other 
Churches — By  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Southport  (Church  of 
England).  Thanks  to  the  Speakers,  and  Closing  Remarks 
— By  Rev.  T.  S.  Marjoribanks. 

There  were  about  500  young  men  present 
Thus  ends  our  narrative.  No  words  can  be  too 
strong  to  tell  how  hearty,  even  to  enthusiasm,  was 
the  spirit  of  the  yoimg  men  at  the  meetings.  If 
any  doubt  had  lingered  on  any  mind  as  to  the 
Guild  being  a  practical  project,  it  must  have  passed 
away  like  a  baseless  dream,  when  those  young, 
frank,  kind  faces  were  seen,  and  their  generous 
approval  was  felt  in  the  heart  as  well  as  seen  and 
heard.  A.  H.  Chaeteeis. 

33rot!)er  aSillg  antt  ile. 

Concluded. 
Chaptee  III. 

' '  Trembling  she  gazed  around, 
All  round  her  slept ; 
O'er  the  dead  ground 
Cold  shadows  crept. 

"  Not  a  voice  came  to  her, 
Not  a  warm  breath  ; 
What  hope  lay  there  for  Iier, 
Living  'midst  death  ?  " 

T)ET  did  not  feel  it  a  di-eary  thing  to  be  left  thus 
-*-  alone.  She  was  refreshed  and  strengthened  by 
her  rest,and,  sure  thatshewould  soon  meet  Billy  now, 
she  went  on  her  way  hopefully.     Besides  aU  nature 
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wore  a  look  of  friendliness  just  then ;  for  the  hard 
glitterint;  light  of  day  had  given  place  to  a  tender 
chastened  glow ;  tlie  rocks  and  trees  spread  their 
shadows  for  her  as  she  passed ;  the  whispering 
winds  kissed  her  tearfid  eyes ;  the  whole  wood 
smiled  on  her  as  she  went,  and  ^Tapped  her  in  a 
garment  of  softened  light,  and  her  spirit  was 
soothed  and  cheered  with  a  sense  of  welcome  and 
l)rotection.  But  this  feeling  was  too  soon  to 
I'hange,  for  she  gradually  discovered  that  from  this 
simny  upland  path  no  trace  of  the  river  cordd  be 
seen.  Every  now  and  then  she  stopped  and  peered 
down  through  the  thickly-woven  branches  to  where 
the  sound  of  its  waters  was  distinctly  heard,  but 
the  leafy  screen  was  so  dense  that  only  a  wavelet 
was  sometimes  visible.  Each  step  she  hoped  would 
bring  her  to  an  opening  in  this  wall  of  greenery,  or 
a  turn  in  the  path  might  lead  her  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  river,  but  each  step  brought  dis- 
api)ointment,  till,  no  longer  able  to  bear  this  re- 
newed exile  from  her  brother,  she  sprang  from  the 
path  and  bounded  down  the  bank,  careless  of  the 
sprays  of  brier  and  bramble  that  tore  her  as  she 
hastened  on  her  way. 

She  was  near  the  river  now,  but  the  kindly 
glow  of  light  she  had  been  walking  in  was  left 
behind.  The  thick  shade  of  the  trees  that  grew 
tier  above  tier  on  the  high  steep  bank  had  already 
thrown  the  mantle  of  night  round  the  place,  and 
a  chill  wind  blew  down  the  glen  in  fitful  gusts. 
A  chiU  fell  also  on  the  spirit  of  the  child ;  but  still 
she  hurried  on,  at  one  moment  running  to  the 
river's  brink  and  calling  wildly  on  her  brother,  at 
another  hastening  her  steps  lest  haply  she  might 
overtake  him. 

And  the  darkness  fell  the  deeper,  and  strange 
winged  creatures  flitted  silently  among  the  trees, 
and  no  soimd  was  to  be  heard  save  the  groaning  of 
the  pines,  and  the  throb  of  the  troubled  waters  as 
they  hurried  to  their  doom. 

All  at  once  she  heard  behind  her  the  noise  of 
some  one  crashing  through  the  briers  and  bracken, 
and  then  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tramp  coming 
steadily  towards  her.  She  fled  from  this  new  and 
unknown  terror  like  a  hunted  creature,  till  at  a 
turn  of  the  path  she  descried  a  kind  of  cave 
formed  by  a  huge  tree  which  had  fallen  against  a 
rock.  In  an  instant  she  had  parted  the  ivy  sprays 
that  hung  over  the  mouth,  and  crept  in.  Crouch- 
ing there  with  her  face  close  to  the  rock,  the  poor 
child  thought  herself  concealed,  but  her  white 
frock  was  clearly  seen  through  the  green  fringe 
that  hung  over  the  entrance  to  her  hiding-place. 

Would  the  step  pass  on  1  She  held  her  breath 
to  hear.  It  stops  !  still  she  is  hidden,  and  it  may 
move  again.  But  no  !  it  comes  towards  her — is 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  a  hand  is  feeling 
over  her  dress  and  feet,  while  her  heart  almost 
ceases  to  beat  with  fear. 

"  Wliat's  this?  what's  this  V  says  a  kindly  High- 
land voice,  and  she  finds  herself  drawn  from  her  den. 


"  Och,  och  !  dinna  be  feared,  wee  missy,  dinna  be 
feared.  Nobody  will  touch  you.  But  will  there 
be  no  person  with  you  in  the  woods  at  this  time 
of  night  1     And  where  is  it  you  will  be  going  to  V 

"  Hoot,  toot,  toot,"  said  the  man,  clapping  her 
gently,  for  he  felt  her  still  trembling.  "It's  Duncan 
the  keeper  they  call  me,  and  no  wee  missy  need  be 
feared  for  me,  for  I've  got  a  wee  lassie  of  my  own 
at  home,  and  I'll  take  you  to  her  and  the  wife  till 
such  times  as  yer  friends  come  for  ye.  I  doot 
they'll  be  seekin'  for  ye  the  noo  ! " 

"  Oh,  p'ease,  it's  me  that's  seeking  for  Billy,  and 
p'ease  don't  take  me  away  from  the  wive?- !  "  she 
pleaded  as  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms.  "  For  Billy's 
gone  sailin'  on  to  the  town,  and  I'm  running  after 
as  fast  as  I  can,  but  I  can't  get  near  him  at  all, 
sailin'  is  so  vely  fast." 

"Your  brither !  sailin'  on  the  river!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  can  the  bairn  mean  1 "  She  was 
now  comfortably  settled  on  Duncan's  shoulder,  the 
way  her  father  always  carried  her,  and  the  man's 
kindly  voice  and  gentle  ways  inclined  her  to  be 
confidential,  so  she  proceeded  to  explain. 

"  Oh  !  when  Billy  and  me  came  to  stay  with  our 
Nanny,  we  had  never  seen  a  wiver,  never,  never,  in 
all  our  lives,  and  oh,  it  was  nice,  and  we  always 
played  in  it,  and  sat  on  the  stones,  and  Billy  and 
me,  we  always  said,  if  it  ever  came  big,  we'd  go 
sailing  and  sailing  away  on  the  wiver,  away  and 
away  till  we  came  to  the  town,  and  then  away  and 
away  till  we  came  to  the  ships,  and  then  away  and 
away  till  we  came  to  the  sea — and  the  wiver  was 
vely,  vely  big  to-day,  'ou  know,  and  Nanny  said  we 
wasn't  to  go  down,  and  we  didn't  go  down,  for  we 
always  does  what  Nanny  says  (and  oh  !  will  'ou 
p'ease  to  say  to  Nanny  that  we  didn't  go  down  ?), 
but  just  when  we  was  on  the  bank  looking,  all  in  a 
minute,  Billy  went  flying  into  the  air,  and  somethin' 
knocked  me  down,  and  when  I  got  up  and  looked 
he  had  flewed  away  right  on  to  the  wiver  and  was 
sailin'  away,  oh  !  ever  so  fast,  and  he  waved  me 
his  hand  to  come  with  him,  but  I  couldn't  jump  in, 
lyi&?,fwightened  to  jump,  so  I'se  been  running  beside 
him  all  day." 

"  Wife,"  said  Duncan  as  he  entered  his  cottage, 
"  here's  a  bonny  bairn  for  ye ;  take  good  care  of 
her  till  I  get  back  from  the  Inns,  maybe  her  folks 
will  be  there  seekin'  her.  She's  been  lost  aU  by 
hersel'  in  the  wood."  Then  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  Yon  fearsome  gust  o'  wind  has  done  more 
than  fell  the  muckle  oak,  or  I'm  mista'en." 

"  Oh !  p'ease,"  said  Pet,  when  she  saw  him 
going  out ;  "  don't  leave  me  here  ^  don't  leave 
me !  oh,  take  me  with  you  to  seek  for  Billy ;  I 
couldn't  go  to  s'eep  without  finding  Billy,  for  we 
always  s'eeps  togesser  at  night,  and  holds  our  hands 
when  we  says  '  Our  Father  ! ' "  and  she  turned  to 
the  woman,  who  was  detaining  her  with  gentle 
force,  and  kissed  her  dress  and  hands  as  she 
struggled  to  be  gone. 

She  gained  her  wish.     Duncan  could  not  resist 
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her  appeal,  and  though  he  was  conscious  it  might 
not  be  best  for  her  to  take  her  with  him  to  the 
town,  he  nevertheless  shouldered  once  more  his 
precious  biu-den,  and  walked  out  into  the  night. 

Chapter  IV. 

"  Life  ne'er  divided  us  ;  death  tried, 
But  could  not. " 

AVhen  the  brushmaker  first  arrived  at  the  Inn,  he 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to 
observe  anything  unusual  about  the  crowd  collected 
round  the  door ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  settled 
all  his  business  connected  with  the  coming  fair  that 
he  noticed,  on  going  to  the  bar  for  his  accustomed 
glass,  a  look  of  eager  curiosity  on  the  faces  of  the 
bystanders,  and  an  air  of  mysterious  importance 
about  certain  persons  who  were  hurrying  through 
the  passage. 

"  Ha'e  they  rubbed  the  body  weel  ? "  said  one. 

"  Have  they  tried  hot  flannels  1 "  said  another. 

On  all  sides  voices  were  heard  suggesting  special 
remedies. 

""What's  up?"  said  the  brushmaker  at  this  point. 

Every  one  now  pressed  forward  with  an  account 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  confused  din  ensued. 
Out  of  it,  however,  the  brushmaker  gathered  this 
much — that  the  body  of  a  boy  had  been  found  at 
the  bridge  above  the  town — a  little  boy  in  sailor 
suit.  No  one  knew  who  he  was,  or  where  he 
came  from.  He  had  no  name  on  his  clothes,  only 
two  letters. 

It  was  now  the  brushmaker's  turn  to  be  import- 
ant, and  eager  faces  gathered  round  as  he  gave  his 
contribution  to  the  mystery ;  but  he  was  interrupted 
in  his  recital  by  cries  of,  "  Here's  the  bailie  and  the 
doctor ! "  and  the  crowd  pressed  back  against  the 
walls  of  the  passage  to  let  Bailie  Thomson's  portly 
figure  pass,  as,  followed  by  the  doctor,  he  made  his 
way  through  the  tap-room  into  a  room  beyond. 

Then  the  brushmaker  resumed  his  tale,  and 
several  men  were  on  the  point  of  volunteering  to 
"draw  the  wood  for  the  wee  bit  lassie,"  when  the 
man  nearest  the  door  called  out,  "Here  is  Duncan 
the  keeper,  wi'  a  lassie  on  his  shooiher" — and  a 
deep-drawn  breath  of  intense  excitement  escaped 
the  crowd  as  they  entered. 

By  this  time  the  bailie  and  the  doctor  had 
returned  to  the  tap-room,  and  were  conversing  in  a 
solemn  tone.  The  open  doorway  was  quickly  filled 
in  by  a  row  of  faces  waiting  with  eager  curiosity 
for  news. 

"What  do  ye  think,  bailie?"  "Will  he  come 
roond,  doctor?"  and  suchlike  questions  were  asked 
now  and  again  in  the  harsh  penetrating  whisper 
thought  suitable  to  the  circumstances. 

Then  Bailie  Thomson  came  to  the  door.  This 
was  an  occasion,  and  he  must  speak  as  became  an 
occasion,  "  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  you,"  he 
said,  "that  after  minute  examination,  and  the 
application  of  every  known  remedy,  no  signs  of 
animation  have  been  detected,  and  it  is  the  doc- 


tor's opinion  that  life  is  now  extinct.  I  must, 
tlierefore,  call  upon  all  of  you  to  give  what  assist- 
ance you  can  in  discovering  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  resi- 
dent in  oiu-  town." 

Half  a  dozen  moutlis  were  agape  before  he  had 
finished  his  sentence,  brimful  of  the  important  news 
that  a  sister  had  arrived  on  the  scene. 

"  She's  here.  She's  just  come  the  noo.  Duncan 
the  keeper  fand  her  in  the  Duke's  wood." 

"  Bring  her  before  me,"  said  the  magistrate. 
"  We  must  have  her  evidence." 

The  tables  had  been  turned  against  the  wall, 
leaving  the  floor  clear.  The  bailie  drew  a  chair 
into  a  central  position,  and  sat  down.  The  crowd 
of  helpers  and  onlookers  pressed  in  and  stood  in  a 
half-circle  on  either  side  of  him,  as  Duncan  led  Pet 
into  the  room  and  placed  her  in  front  of  them  all. 

"Here's  the  corpse's  sister,  bailie,"  cried  one  of 
the  more  excited  of  the  bystanders.  (An  ordinary 
death  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  this  for  cheerful 
interest.) 

Duncan  had  demurred  at  bringing  Pet  into  the 
room  at  first,  she  looked  so  unfit  to  encounter  these 
men ;  but  there  was  an  olficial  aspect  about  things 
that  overcame  his  scruples.  He  had  a  great  rever- 
ence for  law,  and  evidently  law  was  here. 

First  of  all,  Duncan  was  called  upon  to  give  an 
accoimt  of  what  he  knew;  and  then  the  bailie 
turned  to  Pet. 

"  Hem,"  he  began,  clearing  his  throat.  He  was 
not  sure  how  to  proceed  in  this  case.  "  What  is 
yoiu-  name,  my  girl,  and  with  whom  do  you  reside?" 

She  took  no  notice  of  this  or  any  other  ques- 
tion that  was  put  to  her.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
these  men ;  but,  exhausted  in  body  and  mind,  and 
dazzled  with  the  lights,  she  simply  did  not  notice 
them.  So  with  a  weary  look  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
pitiful  curve  about  her  lips,  the  little  red-cloaked 
figiure  stood  silently  before  them. 

But  Duncan  began  to  think  this  would  not  do ; 
the  law  might  object  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  and 
might  act  unpleasantly. 

"  Speak  up  to  the  shentleman,  missie,"  said  he, 
stooping  down  and  clapping  her  gently.  "  Speak 
up  to  him  pretty.  He'll  maybe  hae  something  to 
tell  ye  about  yer  brither,  about  BiUy,  ye  ken." 

Light  began  to  dawn  on  her  face  at  the  sound 
of  the  beloved  name,  and  her  tongue  was  loosed. 

"Oh,  p'ease,"  she  said,  "to  tell  me  about  my 
Billy.  I'se  been  seeking  him  all  the  day.  Oh, 
will  'ou  p'ease  to  twy  and  find  him?"  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  supplication. 

"  What  age  was  your  brother  ?  Was  he  older 
than  you  are  ?'  the  Bailie  began  again,  now  that 
she  had  found  her  voice. 

"  What  clothes  had  your  brother  on  when  you 
saw  him  last?"  pursued  the  magistrate. 

Here  a  man  pushed  forward. 

"  Ye'U  never  get  naething  oot  o'  her  that  gait. 
Bailie,"  he  cried.     "  She  hasna  as  muckle  sense  as 
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answer  ye.  Jiist  get  iu  the  corpse's  claes,  aud  ye' 11 
see  fme  if  she  kens  them." 

Pet  did  not  understand  what  they  were  speaking 
about ;  the  word  corpse  had  no  association  for  her. 

Presently  the  man  retm'ued  carrying  the  sailor 
suit.  With  a  cry  Pet  sprang  towards  it  aud 
caught  it  fi-om  him. 

"  Oh  !  where  has  'on  put  my  Billy  1 "  she  said. 
"  'Ou  must  have  got  him  here.  Let  me  go  to  him. 
Oh  !  let  me  go,"  she  cried,  for  she  had  made  a  dart 
towards  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  and  was 
struggling  Avith  many  detaining  hands. 

"Let  her  be,"  said  the  bailie,  "let  her  be.  It 
will  be  satisfactory  if  she  identifies  the  body ; " 
aud  he  took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into 
the  room,  the  rest  following. 

They  had  wi'apped  him  in  a  pure  white  sheet 
aud  hiid  him  on  a  seat  in  the  old-fashioned  window. 

Pet  entered  and  saw  him.  "  0  Billy,  my 
Billy,"  she  cried,  "  I  have  found  'ou  at  last ! " 
and  -with,  a  little,  soft  laugh  of  entire  delight  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  and  ran  across  the  room ; 
but  as  she  drew  near  she  checked  herself.  His  hair 
lay  loose  on  the  pillow,  curtains  fell  at  his  head 
and  his  feet,  and  he  seemed,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp,  to  be  asleep  in  their-  own  little  bed  at  Nanny's. 

She  approached  on  tip-toe,  with  uplifted  finger,  as 
if  teaching  silence  to  her  joy,  and  gazed  on  his  face 
^v-ith  unutterable  tenderness,  but  her  long  waiting 
and  now  satisfied  heart  craved  for  a  kiss — ^just  one. 
She  stooped  and  pre.ssed  her  lips  upon  his  forehead. 

What  a  cry  rang  through  that  room  as  she  turned 
and  fled  !  A  piercing,  heartbroken  scream.  What 
a  cruel  contrast  between  the  absolute  joy  of  one 
moment  and  the  utter  nothingness  of  the  next ! 

"Who? — where?"  was  all  she  could  gasp,  when 
she  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  her  nurse,  "  her  own 
dear  Nanny,"  who  had  been  searching  for  her 
children  with  untiring  feet  ever  since  the  morning. 

She  sat  down  with  Pet  across  her  knee,  anxiously 
watching  for  a  returning  breath.  She  loosened  her 
clothes  aud  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  bent 
her  ear  to  her  lips,  but  neither  heart  nor  lip  gave 
any  sign.  StiU  she  sat  on.  The  bustling,  fussy 
men,  now  awed  into  silence,  stood  quietly  aroimd 
or  gave  what  help  was  needed  reverently.  Long  did 
they  wait  and  watch  and  hope,  till  one  by  one  the 
lines  that  agony  had  drawn  on  the  sweet  young 
face  gave  place  to  lines  of  rest  and  peace. 

At  last  Pet's  search  was  over ;  she  had  found  her 
brother.  I.  G.  0. 
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By  the  Editoe. 

1.  Find  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  serpent  of  brass, 
and  the  story  of  its  destruction. 

2.  Where  aud  why  does  Christ  compare  Himself  to  the 
brazen  serpent  ? 

3.  What  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  also  found  in  an  histori- 
cal book  ? 

4.  AVhat  woman  did  David  bless  because  she  prevented 
him  from  shedding  blood  ? 

5.  Name  five  women  included  in  St.  Matthew's  gene- 
alogy of  Christ. 

6.  Find  the  largest  recorded  number  of  conversions 
after  a  sermon. 

7.  What  had  happened  before  the  sermon  which  may 
explain  this  result  ? 

8.  Find  at  least  six  passages  where  Christ  promises 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

9.  Find  these  proper  names,  and  mark  their  pro- 
nunciation— Core,  Eneas,  Stephanas,  Achaicus,  Attalia, 
Pliilemon. 

10.  Whiere  is  the  sin  of  Core  told  at  length  ? 
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1.  Matt.  12.  40  ;  16.  21 ;  20.  19.  2.  Luke  24.  4-7  ; 
John  20.  12.  3.  Matt.  28.  11-15.  4.  Matt.  28.  17  ; 
Luke  24.  16.  5.  John  20.  14  ;  21.  4.  6.  1  Cor.  15. 
35-38.  7.  Acts  2.  29-32.  8.  Acts  13.  36,  37.  9.  Ps. 
16.  10.     10.  John  20.  1,  19,  26. 

Erratum. — In  fourth  answer  last  month  ior  Numbers 
read  Joshua. 
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Speak,  Lord  ;  for  Thy  servant  heareth. — 1  Sam.  3.  ! 
Call  upon  Me  :  I  will  deliver  thee. — Ps.  50.  15. 
The  Lord  wiU  receive  my  prayer. — Ps.  6.  9. 
The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength. — Neh.  S.  10. 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light. — Eph.  5.  14. 
I  have  given  you  an  example.— John  13.  5. 
Tlie  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich. — Prov.  10. 
In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long. — Prov.  23. 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge. — Deut.  33.  27. 
David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord. — 1  Sam.  30, 
I  would  have  you  simple  concerning  evil. — Rom.  16. 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King. — Isa.  33.  17. 
Mine  owa  vineyard  have  I  not  kept. — Cant.  1.  6. 
ColUction  for  Home  Mission. — Rom.  9.  3. 
JVhitsanday  Term.— Gen.  28.  15. 
Hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh. — Isa.  58.  7. 
It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away. — John  16.  7. 
Wliile  they  beheld,  He  was  taken  up. — Acts  1.  9. 
If  I  go,  I  will  come  again.— John  14.  3. 
Who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us. — Rom.  S.  34. 
Touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. — Heb.  4. 
Hold  fast  till  I  come.— Rev.  2.  25. 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.— Eph.  5.  23. 
Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. — Ps.  122.  6. 
General  Assembly  meets. — Luke  11.  14. 
Wilt  Thou  not  revive  us  again?— Ps.  85.  6. 
The  promise  of  the  Father. — Acts  1.  4. 
The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost. — John  14. 
Ye  are  the  temple  of  God. — 1  Cor.  3.  16. 
The  Spirit  of  God  dvvelleth  in  you.— 1  Cor.  3.  16. 
Quench  not  the  Spirit.— 1  Thess.  5.  19. 
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The  earnest  of  the  Spirit  m  our  hearts.— 2  Cor.  1.  22. 
He  giveth  more  grace. — James  4.  16. 
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Letter  to  the  Congregation  with  reference 
to  the  Proposed  Parochial  Buildings. 

My  deae  Feiends — The  nature  of  this  Scheme 
has  been  fully  explained  to  you,  both  from  the 
Pulpit   and   by  circular   addressed    to   the  Seat- 
holders.     No  doubt  it  is  a  large  undertaking,  and 
win  put  us  to  some  trouble  and  expense.     But  it 
is  not  beyond  our  power.     A  little  enthusiasm  is 
aU  that  is  required — faith  in  our  own  resources  and 
in  God's  blessing.    That  such  buildings  are  required 
will  not  be  disputed,  I  apprehend,  by  any  one  who 
is  personally  acquainted   with   the  work   of  the 
Parish.     The  want  is  indeed  one  which  has  been 
long  felt,  though  to  some  extent  it  was  met  by  the 
small  Halls  now  in  use.     As  regards  the  Sunday 
Schools  in  particidar,  the  need  is  urgent.     In  fact, 
I  do  not  know  a  single  branch  of  Parochial  activity 
that  would  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  such  HaUs 
and  Class-rooms  as  are  in  contemplation.     In  these 
cii'cimistances  I  would  appeal  to  you,  my  friends, 
with   confidence   for  the  pecimiary  aid  which  is 
required.     It  is  good  for  a  congregation  to  have 
some  special  object  of  interest  brought  before  it 
from   time   to   time — of  course  with   reasonable 
intervals.     It  wiU  never  do  for  us  in  these  days  to 
"  rest  on  our  oars."    The  Church  of  Scotland  claims, 
and    I   think   it  justly  claims,   to  be  in  a  more 
vigorous  and  living  state  in  Edinburgh  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  than  it  ever  was  before.     Be  it  ours 
to  show  by  what  we  do  for  our  own  Parish  and  for 
the  good  of  the  Chiu-ch  generally,  that  we  have 
shared  in  this  revived  energy,  and  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  stir  and  movement  which  are  going  on 
aroimd  us.     St.  Stephen's  has  the  first  claim  upon 
us.     Not  that  I  would  have  you  withdraw  one 
farthing  from  the  Schemes  of  the  Church,  or  any 
other  good  object.     But  do  not  forget  or  ignore  the 
duty  which  rests  upon  you  to  do  the  best  you  can 
for  your  own  Congregation.     If  we  are  enabled  to 
complete   this   work,  we   shall   have   provided   a 
centre  and  home  of  Christian  usefulness  in  the 


1  Parish  that  will  be  valued  long  after  all  of  us 
have  passed  away.  Thus  there  are  the  strongest 
possible  motives  to  incite  us  to  go  forward  heartily 
and  with  good  courage  to  the  work  which  lies 
before  us.  I  shall  be  surprised  and  sorely  dis- 
appointed if  it  ends  in  failiure. 
I  have  two  requests  to  make — 
First,  That  each  individual  Member  and  Adher- 
ent wiU  give  as  large  a  measure  of  support  to  this 
object  as  their  circumstances  will  permit.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  many  at  the  present 
time,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  much.  I  know  they 
will  do  what  they  can.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  very  causes  which  now  press  heavily, 
I  grieve  to  say,  on  working  men,  render  the  present 
a  favourable  time  for  midertaking  a  work  like 
this.  It  can  be  done  much  more  cheaply  now  than 
was  possible  a  few  years  ago.  Without  some 
"large"  subscriptions  the  thing  cannot  be  done ; 
yet  let  none  suppose  that  "  small "  subscriptions 
are  unimportant.     By  no  means. 

Second,  Have  the  goodness  to  intimate  yoiu-  sub- 
scription to  the  Treasurer,  Colin  G.  Macrae,  Esq., 
W.S.,  57  Castle  Street,  as  soon  as  you  can.  You 
will  have  noticed  that  the  money  may  be  paid 
in  two  instalments, — in  November  of  this  year  and 
May  188.3.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that 
we  should  know  immediately  what  amount  is  to 
be  reckoned  upon,  in  order  to  futm-e  action. 

Should  any,  through  change  of  address  or  other 
cause,  have  failed  to  get  a  circular  and  form  of  sub- 
scription, I  hope  they  will  kindly  apply  to  Mr. 
Matheson  at  the  Church,  and  the  mistake  will  be 
rectified. 

With  these  remarks  I  leave  this  matter  in  your 
hands,  trusting  to  your  generous  support  and  co- 
operation, without  which  no  good  result  can  be 
accomplished.  May  God  bless  our  undertaking, 
and  make  it  to  prosper  !  "  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  laboiu-  in  vain  that  build  it." — 
Yours  ever  sincerely,  Nokman  Macleod. 
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'Mv.  John  Tunibull,  our  late  Assistant,  was 
indiK'ted  and  onlainod  on  the  12th  May,  as 
Assistant  and  Successor  in  St.  Monance  Parish, 
Fife.  He  will  be  followed  by  our  best  wishes  for 
his  happiness  and  success. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  the  11th  May,  at  which  there  was 
a  large  attendance,  ]\Ir.  Turnbnll  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  timepiece  as  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  the  Members. 

He  was  also  presented  with  a  gold  watch  by 
the  I\Iembers  of  the  Young  Women's  Class  and  As- 
sociation on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Soiree, 
which  was  held  in  the  Brunswick  Street  School  ou 
the  evening  of  the  5th  May.  Upwards  of  100  were 
present,  and  suitable  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Chairman,  by  W.  Smith  of  Kirknewton,  Mr. 
Macrae,  and  others. 

The  following  letter  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  kind  gifts  so  appropriately  bestowed  upon  him 
before  he  left  us. 

30  Royal  Circus,  Edinbuugh. 
May  22,  1882. 

My  dear  Mr.  Macleod — I  desire  very  much 
that  you  would  on  my  account  thank  those  District 
Visitors,  Workers,  and  others,  in  St.  Stephen's,  who 
presented  me  a  week  ago  with  such  beautiful  and 
useful  gifts,  viz.  "bands,"  enclosed  in  leather  case, 
and  a  sermon-case,  with  many  gold  sovereigns  inside. 
Already  the  Bible  Class  had,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Annual  Soiree,  enriched  me  with  their  regard  in 
the  form  of  a  handsome  gold  watch,  and  the 
Temperance  Society  had,  at  a  largely -attended 
special  meeting,  presented  me  with  a  very  valuable 
marble  timepiece. 

These  gifts  I  shall  carefully  preserve  and  value 
as  long  as  I  live  (the  sovereigns  excepted!).  They 
will  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  remind  me 
of  kind  and  loving  hearts — of  individuals  in  parti- 
cular, and  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  as  a  whole. 
They  ^\ill,  I  trust,  remind  me,  if  ever  I  should  be 
inclined  to  forget,  how  very  much  I  am  indebted 
in  spiritual  things  as  in  temporal  to  St.  Stephen's 
Church. 

I  cannot  thank  kind  friends  as  I  would — even 
throu'di  you  ;  and  though  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
he  is  unworthy  of  all  the  favour  which  has  been 
sllo^\^l  him,  I  trust  that  the  remembrance  may  ever 
incite  me  more  and  more  to  show  to  others  the 
goodwll  and  loving-kindness  which  has  been  shown 
to  me. — Believe  me,  yours  ever  faithfully, 

John  Turnbull. 


Congregational  Praetisings. 

Four  Congregational  Praetisings  will  be  held  in 
the  Church,  on  Thursday  evenings  in  June  at  8 
o'clock,  commencing  on  THE  EIGHTH.  All  are 
invited. 

It  is  most  important  that  these  Praetisings, 
which  are  limited  in  number,  should  be  attended 
by  a  LARGE  NUMBER  of  the  Congregation. 
On  former  occasions  the  attendance  was  fair,  but 
not  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Service  on  Tuesday  Evenings. 

During  June  and  July  the  Tuesday  Evening 
Service  in  the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Macleod,  at  7.30.  The 
Home  Lane  Meeting  on  Thursday  Evening  is  dis- 
continued for  the  present. 

Mr.  Cochrane's  Sunday  Evening  Meeting  will 
be  held  in  Jamaica  Street  during  summer  at  6.30. 
His  address  is  No.  1  Henderson  Row. 

Service  for  the  Young. 

A  Sermon  will  be  preached  to  the  Sunday  School 
Scholars  and  other  young  people  of  the  Congrega- 
tion on  the  afternoon  of  the  SECOND  SABBATH 
of  June.  Members  of  the  congregation  occupjang 
the  centre  portion  of  the  Church  wiU  oblige  by 
allowing  the  children  the  use  of  their  seats  on  the 
occasion. 

Holy  Baptism  will  be  administered  on  the 
Second  Sabbath  of  the  month. 

Collection  in  June. 

A  Collection  will  be  made  on  the  1 8th  June  for 
the  "Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund."  Oiu: 
collection  for  this  Scheme  last  year  was  extremely 
small.  It  was  made  at  a  season  when  many  were 
absent.  This  will  be  the  case  again  this  year, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Considering  that 
for  half  the  year  a  large  number  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  absent,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  col- 
lections must  suffer  serious  loss  unless  members 
kindly  take  the  trouble  of  forwarding  their  contri- 
butions. No  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land should  allow  any  of  its  great  Schemes  to 
suff'er  from  the  mere  accident  of  not  being  at  home 
on  the  day  when  the  collection  is  made.  The 
Treasurer  for  the  Kirk-Session  is  William  Mann, 
Esq.,  119  Princes  Street. 
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Sermon. 

ASSURANCE. 

By  Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  M.A.,  Wick. 

These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the 
Tiame  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye 
have  eternal  life." — 1  John  v.  13. 

1.  (^UR  text  expresses  the  main  design  of  this 
epistle.  It  -was  written  to  believing 
Christians  that  they  might  be  assured  of  their 
eternal  life — of  their  fellowship  with  Christ — of 
their  abiding  in  Him,  or  He  in  them ;  for  these 
and  similar  expressions  are  used  synonymously  by 
the  Apostle.  Compare  with  this  the  design  of 
John's  gospel :  "  These  are  written  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Clirist,  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name."  The  gospel  was  written  to  lead  men  to 
salvation  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  the  epistle, 
to  lead  Christian  believers  to  assurance  of  their 
salvation. 

John  thus  teaches  us  very  distinctly  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  saving  interest  in  Christ  without 
the  assurance  of  it ;  but  also,  that  assurance  is 
attainable,  and  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  sincere 
believer.  While  therefore  we  may  have  no  cause 
to  despond  or  be  dismayed,  although  unable  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  our  salvation,  yet  neither 
ought  we  to  rest  satisfied  until  we  are  able  to  do 
so.  The  gospel  contemplates  nothing  less  for  the 
believer  than  a  settled  conviction  of  God's  favour 
here,  and  glory  hereafter.  Enoch  before  his  trans- 
lation "  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God." 
Job  could  say,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ;" 
and  Paul,  "To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain."  Nor  is  this  confidence  peculiar  to  the  in- 
spired servants  of  God.  It  is  designed  for  all 
believers.  To  this  state  of  mind  John  sought  to 
bring  aU  those  whom  he  addressed  in  this  epistle ; 
and  Peter  in  like  manner  exhorted  those  who  had 
obtained  like  precious  faith  with  himself,  to  "  give 
diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure." 
To  this  full  consciousness  of  fellowship  with  God 
in  Chi'ist  every  true  believer  may  rise. 

Among  professing  Christians  there  wUl  always 
be  found  some  who  are  only  too  ready  to  conclude 
that  they  are  Christ's  without  any  sufiicient  evi- 
dence of  having  His  Spirit  in  them.  Such  were 
some  in  the  Corinthian  Church  of  old,  whom  the 
Apostle   accordingly  warned  to   "examine   them- 
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selves  whether  they  were  in  the  faith."  But  there 
are  also  many  sincere  and  hiunble  followers  of 
Christ,  who  from  various  causes  remain  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty  about  their  own  salvation.  Such 
were  those  whom  John  had  in  view  in  writing  this 
epistle,  and  whom  he  sought  to  lead  to  the  higher 
life  of  Christian  assurance.  And  it  is  for  such 
that  this  discourse  is  written.  Assurance  of  God's 
love  is  one  of  the  higher  benefits  of  believers  in 
this  life,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  them- 
selves and  others  that  they  should  not  remain  in 
any  uncertainty,  but  be  able  to  say,  "We  know 
that  we  have  eternal  life." 

2.  The  chief  cause  of  the  believer's  uncertainty 
about  his  own  salvation  wUl  always  be,  in  some 
form  or  other,  the  consciousness  of  remaining  sinful- 
ness, whatever  degree  of  sanctification  he  may  have 
attained  to.  He  may  have  experienced  a  very 
great  change  for  the  better  since  his  conversion. 
But  the  more  the  light  of  heaven  shines  into  his 
sovd,  the  more  will  it  reveal  his  own  inherent 
corruptness.  The  very  fruit  of  Christian  progress 
will  be  a  deepened  sense  of  unworthiness.  Of  this 
phase  of  religious  experience  the  Apostle  was  well 
aware,  and  met  it  at  the  very  outset  of  this  epistle. 
He  would  not  have  the  believer  to  feel  otherwise. 
To  speak  of  Christian  perfection  is  to  "  deceive 
ourselves,"  or  even  to  "  make  God  a  liar."  The 
constant  recognition  and  humble  confession  of  sin, 
relying  solely  upon  the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ, 
and  His  advocacy  with  the  Father,  are  the  essential 
conditions  of  walking  in  the  light.  All  self-exami- 
nation must  tend  to  despondency,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  steadfiist  looking  to  the  Cross.  But 
when  our  trust  is  set  upon  Christ  alone,  we  may 
assure  our  hearts  by  the  very  truth  and  righteous- 
ness of  God,  who  is  "  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteoas- 
ness." 

Another  consideration  adduced  by  the  Apostle 
in  confirmation  of  the  believer's  hope  is  the  love  of 
the  Father.  "  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God."  Of  all  the  divine  titles 
there  is  none  which  comes  home  to  our  hearts  like 
the  name  Father.  Is  it  not  enough,  even  in  our 
conscious  weakness  and  waywardness,  to  banish 
every  doubt  and  fear  from  our  minds,  that  we  have 
to  do  with  a  Father  in  heaven,  who  knows  our 
frame,  and  remembers  that  we  are  dust  1     When 
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we  retiect  upon  the  love  of  the  Father  revealed  to 
US  in  the  gospel — love  so  infinitely  above  the 
liiglicst  human  tj'pe — the  wonder  is  not  that  we 
should  be  able  to  assm-e  ourselves  of  His  ftivour, 
but  rather  that  we  should  still  remain  in  doubt. 
"With  this  thought  the  Saviour  also  comforted  the 
minds  of  his  disciples,  "  The  Father  Himself 
loveth  you." 

But  the  surest  ground  of  the  believer's  confidence 
is  the  eTOience  of  a  work  of  grace  within  his  heart. 
John  teaches  no  religion  of  mere  feelings  and 
impressions  but  of  practical  holiness.  To  keep 
God's  commandments,  which  are  all  summed  up  in 
the  great  commandment  of  love,  is  the  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  Christ  abiding  in  us.  "Hereby  we 
know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure 
our  hearts  before  him."  The  circumstances  in 
which  John  wrote  were  favourable  for  urging  this 
consideration  upon  those  whom  he  addressed. 
They  were  mostly  recent  converts  to  the  truth, 
and  the  fiery  trials  which  awaited  the  followers  of 
Christ  kept  back  the  insincere.  And  although 
these  early  Christians  doubtless  retained  many  of 
their  old  sins,  they  were  conspicuous  among  the 
heathen  by  their  superior  lives,  and  especially  by 
that  brotherly  love  upon  which  the  Apostle  dwells 
so  much.  And  there  was  no  other  aspect  in  which 
he  could  have  presented  the  gospel  to  them  so 
well  adapted  to  assure  their  minds  and  to  advance 
them  in  holiness  as  this,  that  the  gospel  was  a 
power  within  them,  separating  them  from  an  un- 
godly world,  and  transforming  them  into  the  like- 
ness of  the  Son  of  God.  The  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed  are  less  favourable  for  the 
appreciation  of  this  evidence.  In  a  Christian 
country  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Church 
and  the  world  is  less  sharply  defined.  The  number 
of  mere  nominal  professors  is  greater,  and  even 
those  who  do  not  profess  faith  in  Christ  are 
indirectly  leavened  by  Christian  influences.  But 
although  the  change  wrought  within  the  believer 
may  thus  be  less  manifest  to  himself  and  others, 
and  although  he  may  himself  be  painfully  conscious 
of  its  incompleteness,  yet,  if  he  knows  his  own 
heart  aright,  he  will  feel  persuaded  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  is  what  he  is.  Let  him  reflect 
what  he  might,  and  probably  would  have  been, 
but  for  Christian  influences — for  godly  and  pious 
fcraining — for  a  tender  and  enlightened  conscience 
— for  daily  preventing  grace,  animating  him  with 
better  thoughts  and  desires,  and  keeping  him  back 
from  presumptuous  sins — and  surely  he  will  feel 
constrained  to  admit  to  himself  that  a  higher  and 
holier  power  than  his  own  heart  has  been  directing 
his  life,  and  ruling  his  thoughts  and  will.  Although 
very  far  from  what  he  would  be,  the  Christian  may 
have  abundant  evidence  of  Christ  in  him  the  hope 
of  glory. 

John  mentions  also  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 
"  Hereby  we  know  that  He  abideth  in  us,  by  His 
Spirit  which  He  hath  given  us."    The  Spirit  bears 


witness  in  and  with  our  own  spirits.  In  embrac- 
ing the  promises  of  the  gospel,  we  are  conscious  of 
exercising  our  own  powers  of  thought  and  wUl ; 
yet  these  are  so  influenced  and  directed  by  the 
Spirit  that  tlie  love  of  God  may  be  said  to  be  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  What- 
ever confidence  therefore  we  have  in  the  promises 
of  God,  whatever  comfort  in  His  love,  whatever 
conformity  to  His  will,  it  is  due  to  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  And  as  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  that  eternal  life  which  we  have  in 
Christ,  the  Spirit  may  truly  be  called  the  earnest 
of  the  believer's  inheritance — the  pledge  and  assur- 
ance that  in  due  time  he  shall  receive  in  full  the 
purchased  possession. 

3.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  a  happy  and  useful 
Christian  Ufe.  Without  assurance  of  salvation  the 
gospel  can  hardly  be  to  any  one  the  "good  tidings 
of  great  joy"  which  it  is  designed  to  be.  So  long 
as  the  Christian  remains  in  uncertainty  he  must 
be  subject,  more  or  less,  to  that  fear  which  hath 
torment.  But  to  know  that  he  has  passed  from 
death  unto  life — that  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  favour,  and  living  in  fellowship  with  Christ, 
is  the  source  of  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
And  this  joy  no  man  can  take  from  him.  It  comes 
forth  purer  and  brighter  for  the  world's  trials,  like 
gold  from  the  furnace.  It  sustains  the  believer 
under  oppression  and  wrongs,  so  that  none  of  these 
things  can  move  him  ;  it  makes  the  poor  feel  that 
he  is  rich  in  the  midst  of  poverty ;  it  lights  up 
the  countenance  of  the  dying  saint,  as  if  heaven's 
morning  were  already  breaking  upon  his  soul. 
Well  might  the  Apostle  say  at  the  commencement 
of  this  epistle  in  which  he  treats  of  Christian 
assurance,  "  These  things  write  we  unto  you,  that 
your  joy  may  be  full." 

And  as  this  confidence  is  a  source  of  joy  to  the 
believer  himself,  so  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  blessing 
to  others.  Life  and  talents  will  be  consecrated  to 
God  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  faith.  And 
who  so  well  fitted  to  be  the  means  of  blessing  to 
others  as  those  full  of  joy  and  peace  in  believing  ? 
The  very  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  which  many 
professing  Christians  are  content  to  live  must  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  their  usefulness,  however  willing 
they  may  be  to  be  helpful  to  others.  But  how 
different  the  Christian's  influence  when  he  can  say, 
"  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,"  and  can  tell 
what  God  has  done  for  his  soul !  And  in  nothing 
is  the  influence  of  Christian  assurance  more  felt 
than  the  power  of  prayer.  "  This  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything 
according  to  His  will,  He  heareth  us."  The  eternal 
life  which  we  have  in  Christ  puts  forth  its  energy 
in  believing  and  prevailing  prayer. 

The  light  of  assurance  does  not  always  shine 
with  equal  brightness.  Those  who  once  knew  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  may  again  walk  in  darkness  and 
have  no  light.  And  perhaps  some  who  read  these 
pages,  may  be  conscious  that,  in  this  respect,  it 
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was  better  with  them  once  than  now,  and  be  ready- 
to  say  witli  Job,  "  0  that  I  were  as  in  months 
past,  when  the  candle  of  God  shined  upon  my 
head,  and  when  by  His  light  I  walked  through 
darkness."  To  all,  therefore,  who  are  seeking  after 
assiu-ance,  or  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  has 
come  over  their  souls  amidst  the  cares  and  tempta- 
tions of  life,  let  me  recommend  the  careful  and 
devout  study  of  this  epistle.  It  was  written  with 
this  end  in  view,  and  is  incomparably  the  best  dis- 
course ever  written  on  Christian  assurance.  It 
deals  in  no  metaphysical  subtleties,  but  is  fitted 
alike  to  edify  the  unlearned,  and  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  who 
are  seeking  to  stablish  their-  hearts  on  the  great 
question  of  their  eternal  life.  It  is  peculiarly  the 
character  of  this  portion  of  the  word  of  God's  grace, 
that  it  is  "  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you 
an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified. " 


Isaac  3^onaIt«  STJje  ©ominie. 

By  the  Author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk. " 

XIII. — A  Lover's  Promise. 
fT^O  catch  the  thread  of  my  simple  story  properly 
-*-  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  bear  with  me  while 
I  revert  to  a  period,  as  near  as  may  be,  twelve 
months  earlier  than  the  date  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  In  the  late  afternoon  of  an  autimm  day 
a  young  man  and  woman  might  have  been  seen 
walking  outward  from  the  town  of  Greyness  in  the 
direction  of  a  handsome  mansion  in  the  near  vici- 
nity. As  they  approached  this  mansion,  towards 
which  their  steps  were  evidently  bent,  their  pace 
became  slower,  while  their  looks  and  bearing  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  tone  of  their  conversation  was 
becoming  more  earnest  and  impassioned.  At  last  they 
had  reached  the  point  at  which  a  halt  seemed  natural 
before  going  into  fidl  view  of  the  house  front,  and 
after  a  brief  pause  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"  No,  Andrew,  a  thousand  times  no  ! "  exclaimed 
the  lady.  "  I'U  never  be  marriet  ava  afore  I'll  ha'e 
so  little  respect  for  the  man  I  love  as  to  think  he 
needs  my  presence  to  keep  him  fae  the  risk  o' 
doin'  what  he  kens  to  be  wi-ang." 

"I  didna  mean  that,  Annie,"  pleaded  her  male 
companion.  "  I've  only  been  a  little  foolish  some- 
times, an'  wi'  you  by  my  side  I  ken  I  cud  easily  keep 
oot  o'  temptation." 

"  If  ye  canna  keep  oot  o'  temptation  withoot  me, 
boo  do  ye  ken  that  ye  cud  dee't  though  ye  had  me  V 

"  0  Annie,  do  you  think  my  love  for  you  is  so 
little  that  it  mak's  nae  diflerence  to  ha'e  you  or 
want  you?" 

"  Your  love,  Andrew,  I  dinna  doubt ;  but  why 
sudna  yom*  love  be  as  able  to  keep  you  fae  evil  noo 
as  if  we  war  husband  an'  wife  ?  Isna  't  as  genuine, 
and  sudna  't  be  as  present  wi'  you  in  its  influence 
on  your  life  1" 

The  interlocutors,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  explain. 


were  Annie  Symon  and  her  aflianced  lover  Andrew 
Irvine.  In  reply  to  the  appeal  thus  directly  made 
to  him,  Andi-ew,  in  a  strain  partly  of  fencing  and 
partly  of  expostulation,  stammered  out  something 
about  the  difliculty  of  foregoing  male  companion- 
ships as  he  was,  and  added — "But  it  would  be 
quite  different  then.  Ye're  nae  aye  wi'  me,  like 
what  ye  would  be  if  we  were  marriet." 

"Andrew!"  exclaimed  Annie  with  deepened 
earnestness,  "what  do  ye  mean?  To  think  that 
ony  woman  could  retain  the  feelin'  o'  respect,  even, 
for  the  man  that  she  kent  to  be  safe  only  when  he 
was  by  her  side !  To  think  o'  7/our  pleadin'  that 
ye  need  the  safeguard  o'  a  woman's  presence  against 
temptation  as  a  reason  for  that  woman  mairryin' 
you  !  I  could  never  think  so  unworthily  o'  the 
man  that 's  to  be  my  husband  ! " 

"  Does  that  mean  that  I'm  nae  to  be  your  hus- 
band aifter  a'  that's  come  an'  gane,  Annie  1"  asked 
Andrew  Irvine,  half  in  despair,  and  with  a  slight 
touch  of  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

"  It  may  mean  even  that,"  answered  Annie 
SJ^non  calmly ;  "  but  it  needna  mean  it  unless  ye're 
owre  weak  or  owre  self-wiU't.  I  only  wish  the 
security  that  's  as  needfu'  for  you  as  for  me,  afore 
we  agree  to  be  joined  in  a  bond  so  sacred  that 
human  power  should  never  sever't — a  bond  so  close 
that  if  we  dinna  each  dee  oiu:  richtfu'  pairt  to  mak' 
it  the  means  o'  the  highest  human  happiness,  is 
only  owi-e  likely  to  become  the  means  o'  the  most 
hopeless  misery." 

The  cause  that  led  to  Annie  Symon  taking  the 
stand  her  words  indicated  was  the  fact  that,  despite 
previous  hints  of  a  more  general  kind,  Andrew 
Irvine  had  continued  to  associate  closely  with  one 
or  two  companions  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"fast,"  and  whose  habits  she  had  good  reason  to 
believe  were  the  reverse  of  reputable  or  orderly. 
The  decisive  earnestness  of  her  tone,  as  well  as  the 
more  explicit  character  of  her  words,  on  the  present 
occasion,  took  Andrew  Irvine  very  much  aback. 
Hitherto  he  had  sought  to  turn  her  occasional  re- 
monstrances aside  with  a  good-natm-ed  laugh,  or 
the  application  of  some  endearing  term  to  his 
"  censorious  little  Puritan."  And  it  was  perhaps 
the  thought  that  Annie's  perfect  confidence  might 
be  won  again  in  some  such  way  that  now,  after  a 
brief  pause,  made  him  attempt  to  sei^e  her  hand 
in  his  and  draw  her  toward  him.  But  she  quietly, 
though  resolutely,  withdrew  her  hand,  and,  taking 
a  step  backward,  said, 

"It's  no  use  triflin'  langer,  Andrew.  There 
must  be  a  definite  promise,  and  that  promise  kept ; " 
and  as  she  said  so,  Annie,  who  had  till  then  looked 
her  lover  full  in  the  face  with  tremulous  pleading 
gaze,  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground  as  she  burst  into 
a  fit  of  passionate  weeping. 

"My  ain  darlin' !  my  ain  Annie!"  exclaimed 
Andi-ew  Irvine,  again  di"awing  close  to  her  side. 
"  I'll  promise  onything  you  wish,  an'  please  peace 
my  promise  'U  be  kept." 
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This  time  he  was  allowed  to  take  her  hand  in 
his,  and  they  walked  on  side  by  side  for  a  short 
space  in  silence.  As  they  approached  the  point  where 
tliey  nuist  say  "good-night,"  and  part,  Andrew, 
with  half-averted  look,  snmnioned  courage  to  ask, 

"An'  what's  the  promise  to  be,  Annie T' 

"  It's  a  promise,  Andrew,  that,  if  true  to  yoursel', 
ye  shouldna  think  it  hard  to  keep.  Ye  maun  pro- 
mise to  keep  quite  clear  o'  them  that  are  nae  fit 
company  for  you — that  are  tryin'  to  lead  you  into 
folly  and  sin.  It's  nae  for  me  to  watch  you ;  I 
couldna  bear  the  thocht  o't.  Ye  ken  what  I  wish ; 
an'  I  trust  to  your  honour." 

"  An'  for  hoo  lang  will  ye  keep  me  in  suspense  ?" 

"If  twa  years  fae  this  day  ye  can  look  me  in 
the  fiice  an'  say  the  promise  has  been  kept " 

"  0  Annie !  an'  oor  mairriage  was  to  be  at  next 
Christmas ! "  cried  Andrew  Irvine,  in  tones  of 
vehement  expostulation. 

"  It  was  to  ha'e  been,  but  it  canna  be  noo," 
replied  Annie,  who  had  now  regained  all  her  usual 
calmness  of  manner.  "  An'  if  ye  kent  what  I  ha'e 
sufl'er't  for  weeks  an'  months  afore  I  could  say  what 
I've  said  the  nicht,  ye  wudna  think  the  time  o' 
probation  owre  lang." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Andrew  Irvine  remonstrated 
and  pleaded  for  at  least  some  shortening  of  the 
period.  The  slight  little  figure  before  him  had  a 
firmer  will,  as  well  as  stricter  conceptions  of  what 
was  morally  dutiful,  than  he.  Deeply  agitated 
in  feeling  as  she  was,  Annie  remained  immovable 
in  her  decision,  deaf  alike  to  entreaty  as  to  raillery ; 
and  it  ended  in  Andrew  formally  promising  that  he 
woidd  forthwith  give  up  the  companionship  of  the 
young  men  of  whom  she  had  expressed  her  strong 
distrust,  and  pledging  himself  that  she  should  no 
longer  have  any  ground  whatever  for  suspecting 
him  of  spending  his  leisure  time  in  frequenting 
places  of  public  resort  where  waste  of  precious 
hours  without  even  rational  amusement  was  cer- 
tain, and  temjotations  to  other  evils  only  too 
abundant. 

And  with  this  promise  and  pledge  they  parted 
for  the  time. 

XIV. — The  Promise  Broken. 

A  SHORT  six  months  only  had  passed,  when 
-^^  Annie  Symon  had  but  too  clear  evidence  of 
the  value  of  Andrew  Ii-vine's  promise  to  be  more 
careful  in  his  companionships  and  his  conduct. 
Annie  had  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  town  of  Grey- 
ness  at  a  more  advanced  hour  of  the  day  than 
usual,  on  some  urgent  business  belonging  to  her 
mistress,  and  in  returning,  at  a  pretty  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  in  the  company  of  a  fellow-servant, 
they  had  not  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
when  they  encountered  a  group  of  three  or  four 
young  men,  whose  boisterous  tones  did  not  bespeak 
the  most  settled  propriety  of  conduct,  proceeding  in 
the   opposite  direction.      One  of   the   group  was 


Andrew  Irvine,  who,  in  place  of  passing  on,  as  he 
might  have  done,  and  probably  escaped  identificar 
tion,  slackened  his  pace,  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  making  out  who  the  young  women  were.  Though 
surprised,  and  not  a  little  taken  aback,  at  meeting 
Annie  under  such  circumstances,  he  at  once  drew 
up,  and  insisted  on  accompanying  her  and  her 
companion  to  their  master's  gate.  The  impression 
given  was  that  the  whole  of  the  young  men  had 
been  drinking  more  or  less  ;  and  the  precise  condi- 
tion in  which  Andrew  Irvine  found  himself  mani- 
festly was  that  of  the  man  who  is  conscious  of  a 
certain  measure  of  intoxication,  but  imagines  he 
can  talk  his  hearers  out  of  any  suspicions  tending 
that  way.  His  feeling  of  uneasiness  came  out  in 
repeated  references,  voluntarily  made,  to  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  the  evening  meeting  at  which  he 
had  just  been,  and  the  pm-pose  of  which  he  said 
was  to  take  farewell  of  an  ofiice  companion  who 
was  leaving  for  a  distant  town.  At  the  gate  Annie 
Symon,  who  had  walked  rapidly  along,  and  scarcely 
uttered  a  word  she  could  avoid  uttering,  simply 
bade  Andrew  good-night,  formally  shaking  hands, 
but  making  no  pause,  her  whole  tone  and  manner, 
as  she  with  her  companion  turned  into  the  avenue, 
striking  home  to  the  susceptibilities  of  Andrew 
Irvine's  heart  in  a  fashion  that  helped  not  a  little 
to  bring  his  brain  into  a  state  more  favourable  to 
sobered  feeling. 

Next  morning's  post  brought  Andrew  Irvine  a      J 
note  in  Annie  Symon's  well-known  handwriting,      1 
and  with  a  keen  presentiment  of  evil  to  him  he 
tore  it  open,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Sir — It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  our 
meeting  and  parting  this  evening — however  painful 
— to  say  that  our  correspondence  must  now  be  at 
an  end.  You  made  a  promise,  for  your  own  sake 
and  for  mine,  and  you  know  that  you  have  not  kept 
it.  I  said  I  would  not  watch  or  suspect  you,  and 
I  did  not.  I  trusted  you  fully,  with  aU  my  heart, 
but  you  forced  me  to  see  and  to  know  that  you 
have  already  broken  faith. 

It  could  only  lead  to  greater  unhappLness  to  us 
both  to  continue  as  we  have  been,  and  indulge  vain 
hopes.  Our  engagement  is  therefore  at  an  end. 
This  is  the  last  note  you  will  get  from  me,  and  I 
earnestly  request  that  you  will  not  write  hoping  to 
be  answered  again. 

Forget  that  I  have  ever  been  more  to  you  than 
any  other  woman  ;  and  may  God  bless  you  and 
guide  you  always. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

Annie  Symon. 

If  Andrew  Ii-vine  had  listened  to  Annie  SjTUon's 
request  not  to  write  to  her  again,  if  he  had  at  once 
foregone  his  love-suit,  it  might  quite  possibly  have 
been  taken  as  evidence  that  his  regard  for  her  was 
less,  and  his  own  character  more  heartless  and 
shallow,  than  was  really  the  case.  Nevertheless 
his  continued  persistence  during  many  months  in  ■ 
forwarding  to  her,  under  varying  devices,  letters        ■ 
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pleading  passionately  for  a  revocation  of  her  deci- 
sion— and  M'hich,  though  they  might  be  returned 
unread,  were  not  always  returned  unopened,  for  the 
address  had  got  to  be  skilfully  disguised, — and  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  personal  intei-view  with  her 
without  the  presence  of  a  third  pai-ty,  which  she  as 
strenuously  sought  to  avoid,  were  a  source  of  infinite 
unrest  and  anxiety  to  Annie.  During  a  season 
when  her  health  otherwise  was  but  indifferent,  the 
behaviour  and  attitude  of  the  lover  who  had  proved 
60  unstable,  who  had  fallen  so  far  short  of  her 
moral  ideal,  materially  contributed,  indeed,  to  the 
illness  which  had  at  last  compelled  her  to  seek  the 
rest  and  refuge  of  her  parents'  home. 


*'iLortr,  sabe  JSel" 

JESUS,  hear  me  ; 
Aye  be  near  me  ; 
Grant  me  Thy  dear  aid  ! 
If  the  sky  be  dark  and  drear, 
Send  Thy  Spirit  kind  to  cheer  ; 
Leave  me  not  when  it  is  clear  ; 
StUl,  ni)'  Saviour,  still  be  near, 
In  the  light  or  shade  ! 

Jesus,  hear  me  ; 

Aye  be  near  me  ; 

Let  me  feel  Thine  aid  ! 

Sin  is  strong  and  hands  are  weak, 

Resolutions  quick  to  break, 

Hindrances  not  far  to  seek  ; 

Speak  to  me,  my  Saviour,  speak, 

Lest  I  be  disma3'ed. 

Jesus,  hear  me  ; 
Aye  be  near  me  ; 
I  must  have  Thine  aid  ! 
Else  all  fruitless  I  must  be. 
Withered  branch  of  Living  Tree, 
Sad  for  holy  eyes  to  see, 
Cumberer,  cut  down  to  be. 
With  the  lifeless  laid. 

Thou  dost  hear  me, 
Thou  art  near  me, 
Jesus,  with  Thine  aid  ! 
In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
Up  the  mountain,  o'er  the  plain, 
Thou  restor'st  my  soul  again, 
Till  with  Thee  I  rise  to  reign, 
Where  the  joys  for  aye  remain, 
Crowns  that  never  fade. 

J.  HOGGAN. 


Notes  on  ^ixio  Eecent  ©iscobertes 
in  Jerusalem, 

By  Rev.  J.  Grant,  M.A.,  Cromdale. 

TT  may  interest  many  readers  to  know  something 
■*-  of  the  Phoenician  inscription,  which  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  a  rock-hewn  passage  connecting 
the  Virgin's  Fount  with  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 
Entering  the  tunnel  from  the  end  next  the  Pool, 
and  proceeding  about  thirty  feet,  one  notices  on  the 
right-hand  side  and  close  to  the  water's  edge  a 
portion  of  the  rock  smoothly  polished,  so  as  to  form 


a  tablet  about  two  feet  square.  Through  age  and 
the  action  of  the  water  it  is  much  worn  and  broken 
in  some  places.  The  passage  is,  of  course,  dark, 
but  by  holding  a  light  close  to  the  stone  six  lines 
of  letters  are  seen,  the  form  of  alphabet  showing 
that  the  inscription  probably  belongs  to  the  eighth 
or  seventh  centirry  before  Christ.  There  is  still 
much  doubt  as  to  the  correct  interpretation.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce,  comparing  his  own  copy  with  the 
squeeze  taken  on  15th  July  last  by  Lieutenants 
Conder  and  ManteU,  R.E.,  gives  the  following 
translation  : — 

"  Behold  the  excavation  !  Now  this  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  tunnel.  While  the  excavators  were 
lifting  up  the  pick,  each  towards  the  other ;  and 
while  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  be  broken 
through  .  .  .  the  voice  of  the  one  called  to  his 
neighbour,  for  there  was  an  excess  C?)  in  the  rock 
on  the  right.  They  rose  up  .  ,  .  they  struck  on 
the  west  of  the  excavation,  the  excavators  struck 
each  to  meet  the  other,  pick  to  pick.  And  there 
flowed  the  waters  from  their  outlet  to  the  pool 
for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  cubits ;  and  (three 
fourths  ?)  of  a  cubit  was  the  height  of  the  rock 
over  the  head  of  the  excavation  here." 

According  to  Colonel  Warren  the  whole  length 
of  the  tunnel  is  1708  feet.  If  this  be  what  is 
meant  by  a  thousand  cubits  in  the  inscription,  the 
length  of  the  Jewish  cubit  is  minutely  ascertained. 
It  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  20^  inches. 

But  of  still  greater  interest  is  the  discovery 
which  Lieutenant  Conder  made  on  the  1st  of  June 
last  year.  He  found  an  old  Jewish  tomb  on  the 
hill  above  Jeremiah's  Grotto,  nearly  opposite  the 
Damascus  Gate.  The  road  leading  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  and  up  the  side  of  Olivet, 
passes  between  this  height  and  the  walls.  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  tradition,  this  was  the  place  where 
criminals  were  executed  in  ancient  times.  From 
one  direction  the  appearance  of  the  rocky  height  is 
certainly  like  a  skull.  That  Calvary  is  within 
the  present  walls,  no  student  of  history  and  of  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  can  believe ;  and  one  is 
tired  and  disgusted  with  much  that  is  shown  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Several  strong 
reasons  favour  the  site  above  alluded  to,  as  the 
place  where  the  three  crosses  stood. 

If  this  really  is  the  place  of  the  crucifixion,  we 
may  well  hope  that  the  simple,  bare  rock  may  not 
be  altered ;  that  no  church  or  other  building  may 
be  erected  over  it.  0  that  sacred  places  had  been 
left  in  their  original  simplicity,  with  the  blue  sky 
overhead !  Can  it  be  that  this  old  Jewish  tomb 
is  after  all  the  very  sepulchre  of  Christ  ?  the  spot 
where  He  took  the  sting  from  death  and  gained 
the  victory  over  the  gravel  Was  this  rough 
ground  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who 
gave  a  beautiful  resting-place  to  the  body  of  our 
Lord  1  Something  short  of  certainty  may  be  suflB- 
cient  to  make  us  regard  the  place  and  the  sugges- 
tion with  much  interest. 
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^  CTallt  ijDitlj  tljc  jJ'arm^Sci-bauts. 

No.  X. — Old  Age  and  the  End. 

DEAR  FRIENDS— As  regards  our  present  life 
o!i  earth,  every  thing  comes  to  an  end.  This 
life  itself  comes  to  an  end.  We  grow  old  and  die 
and  disappear  from  our  place  and  work  here.  Well, 
let  us  have  a  talk  about  old  age  and  the  end. 

You  are  grooving  old.  The  signs  and  symptoms 
of  old  age  are  beginning  to  appear  and  to  be  felt 
by  you.  When  you  breast  yoiu-  horse,  instead  of 
springing  high  enough  and  throwing  your  leg  easily 
over,  you  strike  too  low  and  come  down  heavily  on 
the  ground.  When  you  come  upon  a  dyke,  instead 
of  bounding  over  right  before  you  as  you  used  to 
do,  you  give  a  look  for  a  slap ;  or  if  you  do  try 
the  bounding  right  over  your  foot  strangely  comes 
against  the  top,  and  you  need  to  try  again.  When 
you  take  up  your  newspaper  you  have,  somehow, 
difficulty  in  seeing  to  read  it,  and  you  wonder  what 
ails  the  lamp.  Before  yoking-time,  while  the  yoimg 
fellows  are  brushing  and  biu-nishing  the  harness  and 
decking  the  horses,  you  are  resting  in  the  orra 
trevis  among  the  straw — somehow  you  have  lost 
enthusiasm  and  energy  for  these  things.  When 
you  awake  in  the  morning  and  think  of  and  get 
up  to  the  day's  work,  you  don't  feel  nearly  so  well 
rested  and  fresh  and  vigorous  as  you  were  wont  to 
feel.  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  What  is 
coming  over  you?  You  are  (/rowing  old.  The 
stiffness,  the  feebleness,  the  dimness,  the  weariness 
of  old  age  have  silently  and  stealthily  crept  upon 
you.  You  are  growing  old.  You  are  not  able  any 
longer  to  keep  your  place  abreast  of  the  young  and 
vigorous  on  the  farm.  You  must  leave  that  place 
and  live  out  your  days  somewhere  and  somehow 
else. 

But  where  and  how  ? — this  is  the  important 
question. 

Where?  Well,  you  wouldn't  like  to  go  to  a 
town  and  be  cribbed  up  there  away  from  the  old 
farms,  and  the  green  fields,  and  the  fresh  air,  and 
all  the  old  associations.  You  would  like  to  go  to  a 
nice  comfortable  croft  or  small  farm  where  you  could 
enjoy  what  was  left  of  life  and  use  what  was  left 
of  strength  at  the  old  work  in  the  old  way.  Well, 
dear  friends,  I  again  say  that  I  am  very  sorry  in- 
deed that  there  are  not  in  our  coimtry  far  more  of 
such  homes  for  you  to  go  to.  The  want  of  these  is 
a  sad  want — a  very  great  drawback  to  yom-  well- 
being  and  well-doing.  And  I  am  exceedingly  de- 
lighted to  see  some  signs  of  our  large  landed  pro- 
jjrietors  wakening  up  to  the  belief  of  this.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll,  in  a  speech  he  made  in  Edinburgh 
the  other  week,  gave  it  as  his  conviction  that  these 
crofts  and  small  farms  were  the  very  backbone  of 
our  country,  and  that  he  intended,  when  he  got  the 
opportunity,  to  divide  some  of  his  large  farms,  each 
into  foiu:  or  five  comfortable  holdings  and  homes. 
Well  done,  Argjdl;  I  heartily  pray  that  all  our  great 
landlords  would  go  and   think  and  do  likewise. 


This  woidd  be  a  mighty  boon  and  blessing  to  our 
Scotland's  peasantry,  and  I  am  svure  it  would  be  no 
loss  to  those  who  have  the  great  power  and  the 
great  responsibility  of  possessing  our  Scotland's 
land.  We  are  beginning  to  see  large  farms  becom- 
ing a  di'ug  in  the  market,  but  we  never  see  smaU 
holdings  in  this  position  :  to  these  we  see  multitudes 
eagerly  rushing,  and  offering  and  giving  for  them 
more  than  they  are  worth. 

Well,  but  in  the  meantime,  while  there  are  in 
many  parts  of  our  Scotland  so  few  of  such  homes 
to  enjoy  your  old  age  in,  if  you  cannot,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  get  a  home  in  the  country,  you  must, 
however  much  against  your  inclination,  go  to  the 
neai'est  town  or  village  and  live  out  your  time  there. 
And,  after  all,  if  you  have  your  Heavenly  Father 
with  you  as  the  true  portion  and  home  of  your 
heart,  and  you  can  pay  your  own  way,  you  will  be 
happy  anywhere. 

Yes — ^ay  your  own  way.  Your  old  age  ought 
to  have  the  comfort  of  a  competency — the  glorious 
privilege  and  blessing  of  being  independent — inde- 
pendent even  of  your  own  children.  If  you  have 
taken  care  of  your  youth  and  of  the  strength  of 
your  life, — if  you  have  taken  care  of  your  courtship 
and  marriage  and  married  life, — you  may  and  ought 
to  have  a  comfortable  independence  for  yoiu:  old  age 
and  end.  I  have,  in  our  former  talks,  tried  to  show 
you  how.  Look  back  and  see,  and  save  me  fi'om 
going  over  it  again. 

Now,  then,  my  dear  aging  and  aged  friend,  there 
you  are,  somewhere  on  God's  earth  and  imder  God's 
heaven,  jogging  and  jotting  away  as  you  are  inclined 
and  able,  comfortable  and  contented; — meeting  now 
and  then  with  an  old  crony  and  fighting  your  battles 
o'er  again,  and  sometimes  with  a  man  and  woman 
in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood come  to  see  you,  and,  with  great  affection  and 
thankfulness,  telling  you  how  much  good  your  kind- 
ness and  courage  and  example  and  influence  did 
them  when  they  came,  as  boys  and  girls,  to  the 
farms  where  you  were  a  leading  servant : — 

There  you  are,  often  looking  hack  and  seeing, 
doubtless,  many  dark  things  that  you  grieve  over 
and  repent  of,  but  also  many  bright  things  to  make 
you  thankful — feeling,  upon  the  whole,  that,  by  the 
gi-ace  and  good  hand  of  your  God  upon  you,  you 
were,  on  those  farms  which  rise  up  behind  you,  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse;  that  to  those  masters 
and  mistresses  and  feUow- servants  your  presence 
and  influence  was  not  a  darkening  debasing  power, 
but  a  brightening  and  elevating  one  : — 

There  you  are,  often  looking  forward  also.  And 
what  to  ?  Not  now  to  earthly  objects  and  hopes — 
these  are  nearly  all  gone  away  behind.  You  have 
reached  and  experienced  the  best  that  this  earth  can 
give  you.  You  feel  very  forcibly  what  a  wretched 
best  that  is,  and  what  a  wretched,  disappointed 
creatm'e  you  would  be  if  this  best  was  your  best 
and  your  all.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  not  so. 
Your  best  is  not  past  and  gone  with  this  passing 
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earthly  life,  but  on  before  with  Him  in  glory.  So 
that  your  old  age  has  the  clew  of  youth  upon  it, 
and  is  gilded  and  gladdened  with  as  bright  and 
blessed  a  hope  as  ever  gilded  and  gladdened  the 
rosy  morning  and  heyday  of  life. 

Yes,  dear-  aged  friend,  everything  in  this  life 
comes  to  an  end,  and  yoicr  end  has  now  come. 
You  have  come  to  many  a  term-day,  but  this  is 
the  most  important  of  them  all — the  term-day  of 
death.  Through  many  a  hard  day's  work  you  have 
toiled  to  sis  o'clock,  but  now  you  have  toiled  and 
travelled  to  the  great  six  o^clock  that  ends  the 
twelve  hours  of  hfe's  working  day.  You  have  had 
before  you  many  changes  and  flittings,  and  you 
have  thought  and  wondered  over  the  new  place, 
the  new  work,  the  new  master  and  mistress  and 
fellow-servants.  Ah,  but  you  never  had  before  you 
a  change  and  a  flitting  like  this — from  this  world 
to  the  next,  from  time  to  eternity  !  "  What  like 
will  that  new  place  be  %  What  will  my  work  be 
there  1  What  my  enjoyment  %  What  about  my 
companions  1  I  cannot  say ;  I  cannot  see  but  very 
dimly.  But  one  thing  I  know  about  it  which 
gives  me  unspeakable  comfort — I  know  the  Master 
there.  He  is  no  stranger  to  me.  I  have  known 
and  tried  to  serve  Him  for  many  years  here.  I 
know  His  heart  and  power  and  desire  to  make  me 
happy.  I  am  sm-e  He  is  able  and  willing  to  make 
that  a  perfectly  blessed  and  glorious  place  for  me. 
I  am  sui-e  the  work  He  will  there  put  me  to  will 
not  be  a  hard,  grievous,  weary  task,  but  the 
spontaneous,  irrepressible  inspiration  and  energy 
and  outgoing  and  unutterable  enjoyment  of  the 
perfected  glorified  body  and  spuit.  I  have  a  desire 
to  depart  and  be  with  Him  and  at  it.  Beloved 
Master  and  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

Such  the  beautiful  sunset  of  life — such  the 
happy  old  age  and  end  yours  ought  to  be  and  might 
be,  if,  from  your  youth  up,  you  would  dedicate  your 
life  to  your  God  and  Father  and  be  all  He  wishes 
you  to  be. 

Ay — aught  to  he  and  might  he  ;  but  is  it  really 
and  generally  so  1  No,  alas  no  !  As  a  general  ride, 
your  old  age  and  end  are  darkened,  degraded, 
distressed  by  want — by  poverty  and  pauperism. 
From  our  coimtry  Poorhouses  and  Parochial 
Boards  I  find  that  two-thirds  of  oiu-  paupers  are 
old  farm-servants.  Now,  dear  friends,  does  not 
this  bring  to  light  a  very  sad  state  of  matters  as 
regards  your  old  age  and  end  %  The  cold,  dreary 
wretched  bondage  of  a  poorhouse  for  the  home 
of  your  old  age !  The  miserable  cringing  and 
begging  from  a  poor -inspector !  The  poor -in- 
spector, if  not  the  chief  mourner,  yet  the  chief 
manager  in  getting  grave-clothes,  a  cofiin,  and  a 
grave,  for  your  bmial ! 

Thus  it  is  far  too  commonly,  in  so  far  as  the  hodily 
comfort  and  happiness  of  your  old  age  and  end  are 
concerned.  Now,  what  about  the  spiritual  com- 
fort and  happiness  ^     What  about  your  look  back  % 


What  about  the  influence  of  your  life  at  those 
places  and  among  those  fellow-servants  that  rise  up 
before  your  mind's  eye  %  Yom-  words  and  conduct, 
your  Saturday  nights  and  Sabbath  days,  the  souls 
you  helped  to  decoy  and  drag  down  from  purity 
and  godliness  to  pollution  and  devilishness — is  it 
comforting  and  cheering  to  look  back  on  such  things'? 

And  the  look  forward, — the  eternity  and  judg- 
ment now  come  close  up  to  you,  is  that  outlook 
hopefid  and  homelike, — something  you  delight  to 
look  at  and  think  about,  or  something  that  you 
turn  away  from  with  hatred  and  horror  and 
despair  ? 

Dear  aged  friend,  who  may  read  this  and  feel  as 
you  read  it :  "I  am  the  man.  This  is  the  dark 
description  of  my  old  age," — then  I  say  to  you : 
Do  not  despair  and  give  up  all  as  lost,  but,  with  all 
the  feeble  strength  still  left,  look  up  and  pray  for  the 
Promised  Comforter  to  come  and  let  you  see  the 
Glorified  Saviour  able  and  willing  to  save  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour, — able  to  save  to  the  uttermost, — 
able  and  willing  to  save  you — even  you,  yet — even  yet. 

Yes ;  but  the  best  we  can  think  of  such  an  old 
age  and  end  is  not  very  bright  nor  very  hopefid. 
It  is  at  the  other  end  of  life — at  the  youth  and 
the  start — that  we  can  do  most  for  old  age  and  the 
end.  A  blessed  old  age  is  procured,  provided  for, 
built  up  in  the  precious  days  of  youth  and  of  life's 
strength.  And  so,  dear  friends,  at  the  end  of 
these  talks  we  find  ourselves  back  at  where  we  set 
out — back  at  the  mothers,  the  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood, the  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  we  take 
care  of  these,  old  age  and  the  end  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  So,  dear  young  friends,  we  are  round 
again  at  you.  Remember  your  Creator,  your 
Covenant  God  and  Father,  in  the  days  of  your 
youth.  Give  your  heart  and  hand  to  Him  in  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  your  youth,  and  walk  with 
Him  in  His  right  and  good  and  happy  way,  and  He 
will  not  forsake  you  when  you  grow  old  and  grey- 
headed. Nay,  but  He  will  cling  the  closer  to  you, 
and  you  to  Him,  and  give  you  to  rest  and  rejoice  in 
Him  as  the  strength  of  yovu:  heart  and  your  portion 
for  ever,  all  the  surer  and  clearer  as  you  journey 
through  life  and  come  up  to  and  pass  by  the 
illusions  and  hopes,  the  pursuits  and  pleasures,  of 
this  passing  world,  and  come  nearer  and  nearer  the 
perfection  and  glory  imto  which  He  is  guiding  you. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  once  more,  everything 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  so  must  these  talks  of 
oiurs.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  thought  it 
worth  your  while  to  read  them,  and  have  been  any 
the  better  from  doing  so.  They  have  cost  some 
pains  and  prayers.  They  have  been  given  to  God 
with  the  earnest  desire  that  He  would  take  them 
and  make  the  best  of  them  for  His  own  glory  and 
for  yoiu'  good.  And  it  will  be  matter  of  great  joy 
and  thankfulness  to  the  Old  Farm-Servant  if  this 
desire  of  his  heart  has  been  or  shall  be  in  any 
measure  accomplished. 

An  Old  Farm-Servant. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  WM.  EOBERTSON,  D.D. 


^\)t  late  Efb.  amm.  2L\oI)crtson,  ©.©., 

NEW  GREYFEIARS,  EDINBURGH. 
rTHERE  are  few  homes  in  Scotland  wliere  a 
■^  likeness  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Robertson, 
of  New  Grej-friars  Parish,  Edinburgh,  Avill  not  be 
welcomed  and  cherished  as  the  memorial  of  a  lov- 
able brother  man,  and  a  true,  brave  workman  in 
the  vineyard  of  God.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  story  of  his 
life  is  imeventfid.     The  springs  tliat  moved  him, 


and  the  great  purpose  that  he  steadily  pursued, 
and  a  naturally  modest  nature,  made  him  shrink 
from  public  notice.  We  have  not  known  many  min- 
isters whose  personal  and  ministerial  influence  was 
more  penetrative  with  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men  ;  he  did  a  great  work  without  making  any  noise 
about  it,  not  even  knowing  that  the  work  was  great. 
He  came  of  a  good  Border  family;  was  born  at  Alloa 
on  28th  July  1805 ;  he  studied  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Chirnside  on  10th  June  1828.     He  began  his 


ministry  at  Muckhart,  was  translated  in  a  short 
time  to  Logie,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  to  New 
Greyfriars,  Edinburgh.  He  was  Minister  of  that 
Parish  till  he  died — his  death  taking  place  on  21st 
February  1882,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
life,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

The  secret  of  Dr.  Robertson's  successful  work  in 
the  Grassmarket  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  ;  there 
was,  at  first  sight,  not  much  of  the  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  between  the  man  and  his  work. 
He  wa.s  by  birth,  natural  temperament,  and  educa- 
tion, a  gentle,  sensitive,  retiring  man,  and  he  wa.s 
placed  over  a  parish  where  rough,  fleshly  men  and 
women  lived,  among  whom  vice  and  crime  had  their 


strongholds.  It  seems  natiu-al  to  think  of  Dr. 
Robertson  as  a  man  from  home  in  such  a  sphere, 
and  that  his  proper  place  would  have  been  a  parish 
of  well-read,  widely- travelled  people,  while  a 
"rougher"  man  might  have  done  better  in  New 
Greyfriars.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  has  left  us 
a  refutation  of  the  oft -repeated  statement,  that 
culture,  and  gentleness,  and  a  tender  touch,  are 
not  required  in  ministry  among  the  poor.  His 
entrance  to  the  rooms  of  the  sick  poor  was  like  a 
quiet  sunbeam.  His  presence  in  a  drunken  home, 
or  a  swarming  lodging-house,  was  truly  a  presence 
from  another  world.  His  subdued  voice  thrilled 
with   sympathy;    his   message,  direct  from  God's 
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loving  heart ;  his  -warning,  with  its  winning  spell, 
and  his  simple,  self-forgetting  prayer,  made  the  sin- 
soiled  poor  of  the  Grassmarket  feel  that  God  was 
reaching  them  through  a  holy  living  man.  And, 
while  Dr.  Robertson's  personal  influence  was  felt 
in  every  home  in  his  parish,  he  did  not  work  alone. 
His  parish  was  organised,  and  willing  workers  came 
to  his  aid  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  He 
drew  workers  to  him  by  the  strong  ties  of  love  and 
confidence,  and  he  guided  them,  not  by  mechanical 
rules,  but  by  leading  principles,  and  the  example 
of  personal  devotion.  There  was  order  every- 
where in  his  parochial  work,  but  every  worker  was 
made  to  feel  perfectly  free  in  the  exercise  of  his 
special  gift.  Above  all  things,  he  placed  the  gospel 
of  Christ  first  in  everything.  He  met  his  parish- 
ioners on  every  side  of  their  complex  life,  and 
sought  to  guide  them  and  help  them  even  in  the 
minute  details  of  domestic  economy.  But  it  was 
a  favourite  saying  of  his,  "  Nothing  will  elevate  the 
poor  but  the  gospel  of  Christ."  He  dreaded  the 
reaction  that  would  come  from  efforts  put  forth  by 
ministers  when  separated  from  directly  spiritual 
ends.  He  used  to  call  them  "  secular  expedients," 
for  which  he  had  no  heart.  His  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings, Temperance  Societies,  Visiting  Societies, 
Ragged  Schools,  Soirees,  etc.,  were  all  imbued  by 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  was  directly 
and  constantly  taught  through  them.  Nothing 
pained  him  more  than  the  slightest  departure  from 
this  leading  principle  on  the  part  of  any  of  his 
workers.  Of  his  influence  as  a  preacher  in  Grey- 
friars  Pulpit  we  need  say  little  here.  His  sermons 
were  the  work  of  no  mean  artist,  but  they  were, 
first  of  all,  the  sermons  of  a  true  man  of  God. 
His  hearers  felt  that  he  not  only  meant  them  to 
listen,  but  that  he  was  speaking  that  he  might  help 
them  to  live.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a  popular 
preacher.  But  there  was  no  magnetic  spell  of  ex- 
citement, no  dramatic  fervour,  no  trick  of  rhetoric, 
no  show  of  elocution.  He  was  impressive,  but  it 
was  the  impressiveness  of  a  good  man  ;  he  was  in- 
teresting, but  it  was  the  interest  of  a  commissioned 
prophet ;  he  was  eloquent,  but  it  was  the  eloquence 
of  the  heart.  His  sermons  were  memorable  from 
the  good  that  men  got  out  of  them. 

It  is  unjust  to  say  that  Dr.  Robertson  was  not 
a  great  churchman.  His  loyalty  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  no  one  questions  ;  and  his  shrinking  from 
the  work  of  church  courts  is  well  known.  But  his 
good  work  for  the  Church  was  influential  and 
abiding.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  ecclesiastical 
debate  were  guided  by  his  wise  counsel,  and 
sweetened  by  his  fine  Christian  spirit.  His  warm 
friendship  with  the  distinguished  men  of  other 
churches,  both  in  and  out  of  his  own  country,  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them,  en- 
deared to  them  the  Church  he  represented.  The 
noble  work — in  which  he  took  such  a  large  share — 
of  raising  .£12,000  for  the  Waldensian  pastors, 
was  an  honour  to  himself,  but  also  a  credit  to  the 


Church  in  which  he  was  a  minister.  His  frequent 
visits  to  every  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  kept 
alive,  among  the  Protestant  communities  there,  a 
reverence  and  esteem  for  the  Chiu-ch  of  Scotland, 
and  kept  round  her  the  defence  of  good  men's 
sympathies  and  good  men's  prayers.  And  the 
work  Dr.  Robertson  did  in  the  Grassmarket  is,  in 
the  end,  as  influential  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
as  distinguished  merit  in  leading  church  courts. 
He  did  a  work  worthy  of  the  highest  honour  the 
Church  has  to  confer ;  and  that  he  died  without 
being  promoted  to  the  Moderator's  chair  was  due, 
not  to  want  of  the  oflfer,  but  to  his  own  modesty, 
which  led  him  to  decline  it. 

He  has  passed  away  from  us,  and  his  body  rests, 
by  his  own  special  request,  in  "the  beautiful 
Cannes  cemetery"  in  the  south  of  France.  He 
rests  there  "  till  He  come."  A  great  many  people 
in  many  lands  knew  him  and  esteemed  him.  His 
own  Church  was  proud  of  him  and  honoured  him. 
His  parish  in  Grassmarket  will  miss  him  for  many 
a  day.  But  his  personal  friends,  while  sharing 
the  loss  of  the  public,  know  that  for  themselves 
they  all  but  despair  of  seeing  his  like  again.  To 
one  so  sensitive  a  sore  heart  was  no  uncommon 
lot,  but  he  was  the  most  forgiving  of  men,  and 
most  forgetful  of  an  injury.  Anything  that 
troubled  him  he  thought  out  to  the  roots  at 
once,  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  God,  took  action,  and 
the  thing  was  done.  In  sympathy  with  all  kinds 
of  need  and  distress,  he  indeed  bore  the  burdens 
of  his  brother  men.  And  no  one  was  long  in  his 
presence  without  feeling  the  influence  of  Christian 
helpfulness  that  he  possessed  in  such  a  high  degree. 
He  was  a  reader  of  books,  and  to  the  last  he 
was  abreast  of  the  general  literature  of  the  day. 
But  the  book  he  loved  best  of  all  was  his  Greek 
Testament,  and  out  of  the  pure  Word  of  God  he 
enriched  his  daUy  life,  and  helped  all  who  came 
under  his  influence.  His  sympathy  with  young 
men,  especially  with  young  ministers,  continued  to 
the  last,  and  many  throughout  the  Church  will 
long  remember  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  quiet  half 
hours  with  him  in  his  study.  When  visiting  his 
vride  circle  of  friends  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent,  every  member  of  the  family  was 
drawn  to  him,  and  not  a  few  can  date  their  con- 
version to  a  walk  and  an  earnest  talk  with  Dr. 
Robertson.  It  has  been  known  that  the  very 
servants  of  the  household  kept  their  difficulties  till 
he  came,  and  that  he  gave  himself  most  gladly  to 
guide  and  comfort  them.  His  end  was  like  his 
Ufe,  a  witness  to  his  self-suppression  and  humility. 
His  last  words  were,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me." 
These  words  on  his  lips  were  not  the  cry  of  sur- 
prise or  fear.  The  veil  was  being  drawn  aside,  and 
he  was  passing  into  that  Presence  before  whom  the 
purest  feel  most  unworthy,  and  he  hailed  his  Lord 
by  tlie  attribute  he  knew  best,  for  it  defined  his 
own  greatest  need  and  his  own  deepest  debt, 
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MRS.  HEARTY. 


Translated  from  the  German  of  Ottilie  Wildeumuth. 

TV/TES.  HEARTY  was  undoubtedly  a  good  woman, 
-'■'-*-  although  people  did  say  she  understood  very 
well  how,  quite  quietly  and  respectfully,  to  take 
her  o\\'n  way.  Her  husband  and  her  household, 
however,  did  not  object  to  that  at  all,  for  she  had 
no  selfishness,  and  wished  for  nothing  but  their 
good. 

Mrs.  Hearty  was  in  her  youth  a  pretty,  bloom- 
ing woman,  the  daughter  of  well-to-do,  respectable 
people.  Her  husband  was  a  shop-keeper  in  a 
small  town,  and  one  might  have  expected  her  to 
think  herself  rather  above  weighing  snuff  and 
measuring  out  oU  day  after  day.  But  she  had 
no  such  ideas  ;  she  thought  necessary  work  was 
honourable  work,  and  she  toiled  away  among  the 
herring  barrels  and  cheeses  in  her  shop  with  the 
same  cheerfulness  and  ability  with  which  she  would 
have  presided  at  a  party  of  ambassadors,  if  her 
husband  had  happened  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
Indeed,  I  must  confess,  there  have  been  few  wives 
of  Prime  Blinisters  with  such  a  wide  sphere  of 
activity,  and  so  many  opportunities  of  doing  good 
and  showing  kindness,  as  Mrs.  Hearty  found  be- 
hind her  counter. 

Everybody  liked  the  kindly,  pretty  woman,  who 
had  some  little  gift  for  every  child,  and  a  kind 
word  or  wise  advice  for  the  older  people.  No  father 
confessor  had  to  carry  such  a  load  of  human  cares 
as  she ;  quarrels  between  husbands  and  wives, 
lovers'  anxieties,  parents'  sighs  and  children's  com- 
plaints, the  cares  of  poverty  and  the  troubles  of 
riches,  were  all  flung  into  her  sympathising  heart ; 
she  had  room  for  all,  and  for  all  some  comfort  and 
advice. 

One  morning  a  woman  came  as  usual  to  make 
her  necessary  purchases,  and  began  to  pour  out  her 
complaints.  "  I  can  buy  no  more  coS"ee ;  he  won't 
give  me  a  penny  for  it ;  he  says  it  is  only  my 
greediness,  and  yet  I  know  it  does  me  more  good 
than  anything.  But  he  won't  let  me  have  a  single 
thing  I  want." 

"  Oh  now,  don't  say  that,  neighbour,"  said  Mrs. 
Hearty  ;  "  every  man  has  his  own  way.  My  hus- 
band, now,  thinks  whenever  I  begin  to  bake  that 
he  is  going  to  be  rumed  with  pies  and  cakes.  But 
they  don't  mean  much  harm  after  all.  You  have 
got  a  steady,  hard-working  husband,  and  you 
should  try  to  please  him." 

"  Well,  that's  true ;  and  he  is  no  bungler  like 
the  joiner  opposite,  where  he  drinks  whisky,  and 
she  drinks  tea,  till  they  can  get  no  more,"  said 
the  mason's  wife,  somewhat  softened. 

Towards  evening  the  accused  husband  came 
into  the  shop  to  buy  some  tobacco.  "  Do  you  not 
wish  a  little  coffee,  too,  neighbour,  for  your  wife, 
as  to-morrow  ia  Sunday  1 "  asked  the  shopkeeper's 
wife. 


"  I  don't  approve  of  giving  women  coffee.  They 
waste  everything ;  it  is  all  greediness." 

"  Well  now,  neighbour,  a  little  coffee  lasts  a  long 
time  when  it  is  only  taken  now  and  then  for  a 
treat ;  your  wife  never  complains  about  your  pipe." 

"  But  that  is  a  different  thing ;  that  does  me 
good." 

"  Not  much,  I  think ;  coffee  satisfies  one  better 
than  smoking." 

"Well,  but  I  earn  the  money  myself;  my  pipe 
costs  nobody  else  a  penny." 

"  And  your  wife  takes  good  care  of  what  you 
earn,  so  she  deserves  her  coffee.  You  are  not  so 
bad  as  you  would  make  yourself  out  to  be,  neigh- 
bour ;  you'll  take  the  coffee  to  your  wife  ;  you  know 
what  bad  nights  she  often  has  with  the  children, 
yet  she  keeps  cheerful  and  kind,  and  doesn't  take 
her  little  drop  in  secret,  like  other  wives." 

"  Well,  the  women  help  each  other,"  said  the 
mason,  laughing;  "just  weigh  it  out  for  me;  you 
understand  all  about  it." 

Mrs.  Hearty  laughed  with  delight  when  she  saw 
the  mason  and  his  wife  going  to  church  the  next 
morning,  so  evidently  pleased  with  each  other. 
The  mason's  wife  used  to  tell  to  her  dying  day 
how  proud  she  was  when  her  husband  brought 
her  the  coffee  of  his  own  accord ;  she  would  have 
done  anything  to  please  him  in  return. 

But  the  shop  was  not  Mrs.  Hearty's  only  sphere 
of  activity.  Her  house  and  her  children,  of  whom 
a  goodly  troop  gradually  grew  up  around  her,  were 
well  cared  for,  to  the  apprentices  she  was  a  true 
mother,  and  to  her  husband,  above  all,  not  only  an 
active  assistant,  but  at  all  times  a  kind  and  loving 
wife. 

Mr.  Hearty  was  her  equal  in  goodness  of  heart, 
but  not  in  industry  and  activity,  not  in  strength 
and  resolution  to  do  right  even  when  it  was  dis- 
agreeable. 

In  the  first  year  of  their  married  life  they 
passed  most  of  their  evenings  together  at  home. 
The  wife  used  to  tell  her  husband  all  her  experi- 
ences while  he  had  been  absent ;  they  used  to 
walk  out  together  on  warm  summer  evenings, 
make  up  their  accounts  together,  though  there 
were  often  little  sums  unaccounted  for,  which  the 
good  woman  had  invested  in  the  best  of  all  banks, 
without  expecting  to  have  them  repaid  in  this 
world ;  then  they  had  prayers  with  the  servant  and 
the  apprentice,  and  lay  down  in  peace  to  sleep. 

But  when  the  little  children  began  to  come,  the 
evenings  were  no  longer  quiet,  and  the  wife  could 
not  give  up  her  entire  time  to  her  husband.  He 
sometimes  felt  things  a  little  imcomfortable  at 
home  ;  and,  beginning  with  one  glass  at  the  public- 
house  once  a  week,  it  grew  gradually  to  be  a  glass 
every  evening ;  the  one  glass  became  two  or  three, 
and  the  mother  at  last  took  care  to  put  her  children 
to  bed  before  their  father  came  home,  that  they 
might  not  know  how  unlike  himself  he  sometimes 
was.     His  wife  noticed  this  growing  liking  for  a 
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glass  with  great  anxiety.  She  cooked  the  nicest 
suppers  for  him,  she  taught  the  chiklren  little 
tricks  and  stories  to  amuse  him  -with,  but  in  vain. 
The  fish  grew  cold,  and  the  children  sleepy,  but 
father  didn't  come  home. 

"  Come  now,  old  man,"  she  said  to  him  one  even- 
ing, "you'll  stay  at  home  to-night;  it  is  our  little 
fat  man's  birthday." 

"  I  can't  do  that,  wife  ;  the  landlord  of  the  Bear 
will  take  it  very  ill  if  I  stay  away,  and  you  know 
he  takes  all  his  cheese  from  us." 

"  You  can  go  to  him  on  Friday." 

"  That  is  my  day  for  the  Lamb.  The  landlord 
there  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  didn't  come. 
He  is  our  best  customer." 

"  But  on  Saturday  you  will  come  and  walk  with 
us." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  what  would  the  landlord 
of  the  Eagle  say  1  It  will  never  do  to  send  away 
our  best  customers." 

"  Come  now,  let  customers  be  customers,"  said 
his  wife,  who  lost  patience  at  last.  "  Your  children 
have  more  need  of  their  father  than  you  have  of  a 
few  innkeepers,  who,  after  all,  get  more  from  you 
than  you  get  from  them." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,  wife,"  said  Mr. 
Hearty  with  great  dignity ;  "  you  women  can  see 
nothing  but  what  lies  straight  before  you.  It  is 
making  acquaintances  that  helps  a  merchant.  It 
is  not  only  the  landlords  themselves,  but  every  now 
and  then  some  one  fills  his  pipe,  or  takes  a  pinch 
of  snuflf,  and  says,  '  Capital  tobacco  that.'  Then 
I  tell  him  he  can  get  it  very  reasonably  at  my  shop, 
and  so  it  goes  on  with  another.  Yes,  wife,  you  little 
think  when  you  stand  there  so  comfortably  at  the 
counter,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  cus- 
tomers, how  hard  I  have  had  to  work  the  evening 
before  in  the  public-house.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  more  comfortable  for  me  to  sit  at  home 
and  read  the  papers,  than  to  put  on  my  boots  and 
go  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather  ?  But  the  father  of 
a  family  should  never  think  of  his  own  comfort. 
Yes,"  he  added,  with  a  look  of  fatherly  affection, 
whilst  he  put  on  his  coat,  "  put  the  children  to  bed, 
coimt  up  the  money,  pour  fresh  water  over  the  salt 
fish,  keep  yourself  comfortable  at  home ;  as  for  me, 
I  go  to  provide  for  my  children's  future."  And, 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  nobly  sacrificing  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  children,  he  went  off  to 
the  Bear,  his  wife  looking  after  him  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

One  evening,  while  walking  with  her  children, 
she  was  praying  earnestly  that  God  would  show 
her  how  to  bring  back  her  husband,  so  good  in 
every  other  respect,  from  the  dangerous  road  that 
must  lead  him  always  farther  away  from  home  and 
happiness.  All  at  once  she  remembered  that  when 
they  were  first  married,  his  greatest  wish  had  been 
to  possess  a  garden  of  his  own.  When  a  boy,  he 
had  made  a  little  garden  for  himself,  and  had 
studied  eagerly  all  the  old  books  on  gardening  he 


could  lay  his  hands  on.  She  had  been  against  it 
at  the  time,  for  she  had  wished  to  get  accustomed 
to  her  work  in  the  shop  before  taking  up  anything 
more  ;  later,  she  had  been  too  busy  with  her  children 
to  think  about  planting  or  building ;  but  now  the 
idea  came  suddenly  to  her,  "  You  must  buy  a  garden, 
and  your  husband  will  seek  his  pleasure  there. 
But  where  ?"  she  went  on  saying  to  herself,  while 
she  followed  her  children  she  scarcely  knew  whither. 
"  There  is  a  nice  garden  at  the  head  of  the  town 
to  be  had  cheap,  it  would  just  suit  us,  but  then 
we  must  pass  close  by  the  Eagle  ;  I  never  would 
get  him  past  the  door.  At  the  foot  of  the  town 
there  are  some  beautiful  orchards ;  but  there  the 
Bear  stretches  out  his  paws  ;  near  the  common  ? — 
there  stands  the  Lamb  on  the  right,  and  the  Lion 
on  the  left ;  everywhere  these  wild  beasts  !" 

In  the  meantime,  they  had  come  to  the  church- 
yard, a  favourite  walk  with  the  children,  who  liked 
to  look  at  the  gravestones.  The  parents  of  Mr. 
Hearty  lay  there,  and  his  wife  reverently  cared  for 
their  graves.  Over  the  low  wall  of  the  churchyard 
her  eye  fell  on  a  rather  neglected-looking  garden, 
whose  good  soil  seemed  worthy  of  more  care.  She 
saw  it  was  for  sale.  "  Buy  it,"  came  over  her  like 
an  inspiration,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  children, 
she  turned  right  round,  left  them  to  their  own 
devices,  and  hurried  straight  to  the  agent  who  had 
the  charge  of  selling  it.  The  price  was  moderate, 
owing  to  its  disagreeable  situation,  the  seller  said ; 
but  to  Mrs.  Hearty  it  was  agreeable  enough. 
There  was  a  fine  view  all  round,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  quiet  dead  did  not  disturb  her. 
She  went  home  without  ever  looking  into  the  shop, 
where  the  apprentice  was  trying  to  make  jokes  with 
the  country  customers,  locked  herself  into  her  room, 
took  from  its  hiding-place  a  little  old  black  box, 
and  counted  its  rich  contents  on  the  table. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  sum  in  silver,  and  a  few 
gold  pieces  besides,  presents  from  rich  relations 
when  she  was  a  girl  at  home,  which  Mrs.  Hearty 
counted  over  with  a  satisfaction  that  money  had 
never  given  her  before.  "  It  will  do  beautifully," 
she  said,  smiling,  "  and  there  will  be  a  little  over 
to  build  a  garden-house  with.  God  grant  His 
blessing  to  it ! "  We  might  well  wonder  how  such 
a  good-hearted,  generous  woman  could  have  saved 
such  a  considerable  sum ;  but  the  most  of  it  had 
been  given  her  by  her  mother  when  she  left  her 
old  home,  to  be  kept  in  case  of  some  special  neces- 
sity ;  and  she  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  spend 
it  unless  some  such  necessity  should  force  her  to  do 
so.  Since  her  husband's  growing  liking  for  the 
public-house  had  begun  to  cause  her  such  anxiety, 
she  had  been  gradually  increasing  her  store  by  what 
she  could  save  from  her  own  personal  expenses,  to 
keep  for  the  education  of  her  children.  "  The  need 
has  come,"  she  said  now  to  herself;  "I  can  do 
nothing  so  good  for  my  children  as  win  their  father 
back  to  them."  She  counted  out  the  price  of  the 
garden,  and,  having  put  the  rest  carefully  away. 
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she  took  it  to  the  agent,  who  gave  her  the  key  of 
the  garden,  and  promised  secrecy. 

She  soon  found  a  good  opportunity  to  lead  her 
husband  into  his  new  property.  The  next  Tuesday 
was  the  anniversary  of  his  mother's  death,  when 
they  were  accustomed  to  visit  her  grave  together, 
and  as  it  was  sowing  time,  and  the  people  too  busy 
to  be  much  in  the  shop,  slie  could  give  it  up  earlier 
than  usual  to  the  apprentice. 

The  children,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened,  ran  merrily  on  before.  Mr.  Hearty  was 
now  so  unaccustomed  to  walk  with  his  wife  and 
children,  that  he  felt  rather  uncomfortable,  and 
kept  wondering  if  he  would  have  time  afterwards 
to  go  to  the  Lion. 

They  came  to  the  grandmother's  grave ;  the 
children  laid  tlieir  flowers  on  it,  and  Mr.  Hearty 
told  his  attentive  wife  the  often -repeated  little 
stories  about  his  motlier,  which  were  always  fresh 
and  dear  to  him.  On  the  way  back  he  looked 
over  into  the  garden,  as  his  wife  had  done  before. 
Tlie  grass  was  delightfully  green,  and  the  trees 
were  in  full  blossom.  "A  splendid  place  that," 
said  he  ;  "  what  a  pity  the  right  man  hasn't  got  it  !" 

"  There  must  be  gooseberries  and  currants  in 
it,"  cried  the  children  ;  "  can  we  not  get  in  ?" 

"  Father  will  open  the  gate  for  you,"  said  the 
mother,  smiling,  and  putting  the  key  into  her  hus- 
band's hand. 

"  How  1  What  ? "  he  asked,  seeing  from  his 
wife's  look,  even  more  than  from  the  key,  that 
something  extraordinary  was  going  on. 

"  The  key  is  yours,  and  the  garden  too,"  she  said, 
with  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  Mine  !"  said  the  astonished  man. 

"Ours!"  cried  the  children,  overjoyed,  rushed 
in,  jumped  about  on  the  grass,  and  showed  in  every 
way  that  they  knew  as  well  as  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  how  to  take  possession.  In  the  mean- 
time their  parents  walked  round  the  garden  to- 
gether, the  wife  telling  her  husband  how  she  had 
bought  it ;  but  why — that  she  wisely  kept  to  herself. 
He  was  full  of  plans  for  improvement. 

"  But  the  first  thing  must  be  a  nice  siunmer- 
house,  where  we  can  sit  in  all  weathers." 

"  Of  course,"  cried  his  wife,  "  and  I  have  kept 
the  rest  of  my  savings  for  that."  The  landlord  of 
the  Lion  was  quite  forgotten  that  evening  ;  and 
the  next  day  Mr.  Hearty  waited  impatiently  for 
the  hour  when  he  could  leave  business  and  go  into 
his  new  garden  with  his  neighbour,  the  contractor, 
to  choose  the  right  place  for  the  garden-house. 
Then  he  got  contracts,  made  plans ;  not  a  free 
moment  was  allowed  to  pass  without  being  used 
for  the  garden. 

The  children,  overjoyed  with  their  new  posses- 
sion, took  their  share  in  all  the  work,  weeding, 
carrying  sand  and  water,  doing  evei7thing  useful 
and  useless ;  if  they  were  sometimes  in  the  way, 
yet  their  father  lived  with  them  again,  and  learned 
to  be  happy  with  them. 


The  good  wife  had  indeed  added  greatly  to  her 
cares  and  labours  by  her  new  acquisition.  She 
had  more  than  ever  to  do  in  the  shop,  besides 
putting  the  garden  in  order  and  looking  after  the 
workmen ;  but  she  did  it  all  cheerfully  and  will- 
ingly, for  she  saw  her  husband  restored  to  her, 
happy  and  contented  at  home,  and  the  wild  beasts, 
Lion  and  Bear,  trying  in  vain  to  catch  him  again. 
When,  in  autumn,  they  had  apples  enough  to  make 
cider,  which  Mr.  Hearty  declared  far  surpassed  in 
excellence  and  wholesomeness  all  drinks  hitherto 
known,  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  be  feared 
from  the  long  winter  evenings  ;  for  he  had  got  so 
out  of  the  way  of  going  to  a  public-house,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  begin  again. 

Next  summer  the  garden-house  was  finished. 
It  became  the  centre  of  all  their  family  joys,  the 
scene  of  their  little  festivities,  the  favourite  play- 
ground of  the  children,  and,  in  later  years,  the 
place  round  which  their  dearest  recollections 
gathered. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  garden  of  the  dead, 
which  had  seemed  to  many  such  a  drawback,  did 
not  disturb  the  contented  family.  When  they 
were  sitting  happily  together  in  the  garden,  if  they 
heard  the  bell  ring  and  saw  another  pUgrim  carried 
to  his  rest,  the  mother  would  sign  to  the  children 
to  be  quiet,  the  parents  would  fold  their  hands  and 
silently  pray,  then  they  would  talk  of  their  own 
parents  and  of  so  many  other  friends  gone  before, 
and  gradually  come  back  again  to  ordinary  life. 

And  how  rich  the  good  woman  felt  herself  in 
her  possession  which  gave  her  the  means  of  making 
so  many  happy  with  the  pretty  flowers,  fine  vege- 
tables, and  delicious  fruit  from  her  garden.  What 
she  had  all  the  world  had,  and  her  husband,  who 
had  quite  as  generous  a  will  as  she,  only  not  such 
a  talent  for  giving,  rejoiced  with  her. 

He  never  found  out  her  real  reason  for  buying 
the  garden  so  suddenly  without  consulting  him ; 
but,  though  in  most  things  rather  jealous  of  his 
rights  as  a  man  and  a  husband,  in  this  case  he  was 
quite  satisfied,  and  often  said  to  her,  "  Wife,  what 
was  the  cleverest  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life?" 

J.  E.  W. 


"©  spare  mt  t]^at  I  mag  recofaer  strmtftlj 
before  3E  go  fjence  anb  bt  no  more!" 

NOT  strength  for  work,  good  Lord,  but  strength  to  take 
A  firmer  hold  on  that  great  strength  of  Thine, 
Respite  from  earth's  discordant  cares,  to  make 

Closer  companionship  with  things  divine. 
Upon  the  mount  alone  with  God  to  spend 
A  quiet  bi'eathing-space  before  the  end. 

Strength,  even  'mid  tears  and  trembling,  at  His  feet 
To  lay  the  weight  of  life-long  sin  and  wrong, 

And  in  that  flood  of  penitence  complete 

To  find  the  perfect  weakness  that  makes  strong, 

Then  with  th'  eternal  arm  my  sure  defence. 

In  lowly  loving  trust  I  would  go  hence. 

Jane  C.  Simpson. 
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**  ^ut  off  tljc  ©Itr  iHan— ^ut  on  tljc 
Ncbj  ffian." 

A  NATURAL  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATION. 

THE  Christian  life  is  sometimes  likened  to  a  change 
of  gaa-ment — the  putting  off  the  old  and  putting 
on  the  neiv.  A  suggestive  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Natm-al  History.  It  is  well  known  that 
manj''  reptiles,  and  above  all  the  snakes,  cast  off  the 
M'hole  skin  at  once.  If  by  any  accident  they  are 
prevented  doing  so,  they  infallibly  die,  because  the 
old  skin  has  gi'own  so  tough  and  hard  that  it 
hinders  the  increase  in  volume  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  growth  of  the  animal.  Thus  the  old  skin 
if  not  cast  off  will  strangle  the  growing  life. 
Underneath  the  old  skin  to  be  thrown  off,  a  new 
skin  is  being  formed  which  shall  afford  room  for 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  life.  On  the  surface 
of  this  new  skin  there  grows  a  layer  of  very  fine  and 
equally  distributed  haii-s.  These  hairs,  by  their 
rigidity  and  position,  serve  the  purpose  of  mechani- 
cally raising  the  old  skin,  rupturing  it,  and  casting 
it  off.  The  casting  of  the  old  skin  is  thus  due  to 
the  assumption  of  the  new,  and  the  new  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  and  expansion  of  life.  In  gen- 
eral we  look  upon  the  serpent  tribe  as  associated 
with  all  that  is  evil,  but  in  this  pecidiarity  con- 
nected with  their  growth  do  we  not  see  a  striking 
emblem  of  our  own  spiritual  life?  The  garment 
woven  by  sin  will,  in  due  time,  if  it  be  not  cast  off, 
strangle  the  life  of  the  soul.  If  we  would  there- 
fore preserve  life,  we  must  put  off  the  old  man ; 
and  put  off  the  old  man  by  putting  on  "  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  hoUness."  W.  Boyo. 

W(iz  position  antr  SEorft  of  tf)e 
d)urc!}  of  Scotlanti. 

The  information  following  is  slightly  abridged  from  a 
paper  recently  compiled  from  official  sources  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  the  Church  for  distribution  among 
Members  of  Parliament.  All  the  Principals  of  Universi- 
ties in  Scotland,  seven  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  other  influential  laymen 
holding  official  positions,  have  signed  a  recommendation 
at  the  close  of  the  paper,  which  is  as  follows: — "The 
undersigned,  who  are  opposed  to  Disestablishment,  ven- 
tm'e  to  suggest  that  no  resolution  on  the  subject  should 
be  entertained  by  either  House  of  Parliament  without 
full  consideration  of  the  important  statements  contained 
in  the  foregoing  Memorandum." 

1.— HISTORY. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  was  established  in  its  present 
form  in  1592.  In  1690  it  was  in  like  manner  re-estab- 
lished under  the  Revolution  Settlement,  and  in  1707  its 
doctrines,  worship,  and  government  were  embodied  in 
the  Articles  of  Union.  The  creed  and  Presbyterian  form 
of  Chm-ch  government  established  after  the  Reformation 
were  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  still  Presbyterian,  and 
adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
United  Pre.sbj'terian  Church  was  formed  by  a  union  of 
two  bodies  which  left  the  Church  of  Scotland, — the  first 
in  1733,  and  the  second  in  1752.     Both  of  these  Seces- 


sions were  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Patron- 
age, as  imposed  on  the  Church  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne. 
Tliose  who  left  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  formed  the 
Free  Church  in  1843,  went  forth  voluntarily,  on  the  plea 
of  an  independent  jurisdiction  entitling  them  to  interpret 
the  law,  with  reference  to  the  special  matters  in  dispute, 
without  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  Civil  Courts.  At 
the  time  of  the  Secession  of  1843,  the  number  of  ministers 
in  charges  in  the  Church  was  1203.  Of  these,  451 
seceded.  The  number  of  parish  ministers  who  seceded 
was  289  ;  the  remaining  162  being  ministers  of  chapels 
of  ease,  or  unendowed  churches,  who  had  been  declared 
by  the  Court  of  Session  to  possess  no  right  to  seats  in 
the  Church  Courts.  The  number  of  ministers  who  did 
not  secede  in  1843  was  752,  of  whom  635  were  parish 
ministers,  and  117  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease.  Ex- 
clusive of  Roman  Catholics,  the  only  other  considerable 
ecclesiastical  body  in  Scotland  is  the  Episcopal  Church. 
This  Church,  while  numbering  among  its  members  a 
large  proportion  of  the  influential  and  upper  classes,  is 
believed  to  comprise  little  more  than  2J  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1874, 
abolishing  Church  Patronage,  and  giving  to  congrega- 
tions the  right  to  elect  their  ministers,  the  Church  was 
brought  back  to  the  position  it  occupied  at  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement  in  1690,  which  had  been  infringed  by 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Abolition  of  Patronage 
has  in  no  way  weakened  the  connection  between  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  State.  It  has  done  no 
injustice  to  Dissenters  ;  it  removed  what  was  in  their 
estimation  a  grievance,  against  which,  so  long  as  they 
continued  members  of  the  Church,  they  protested. 

2.— ENDOWMENTS. 

These  are  of  four  kinds — 

(1.)  The  Teinds. — From  a  Parliamentary  Return  ob- 
tained in  1874,  it  appears  that,  from  this  source,  the 
ministers  of  876  parishes  receive  an  average  stipend  of 
about  £270,  or  a  total  sum  of  £240,000,  in  addition  to 
which  their  manses  and  glebes  are  valued  at  about 
£50,000. 

The  teinds  (or  tithes)  are  payments  made  to  the  clergy 
out  of  land,  and  date  from  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  At  the  Reformation  the  Church  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  amount  of  Church  lands,  as  well  as  the 
teinds  of  lands  not  belonging  to  the  Church.  The 
Church  lands  were  then,  witli  certain  exceptions,  includ- 
ing manses  and  glebes,  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and  by 
the  Crown  granted  to  various  laymen.  The  parochial 
clergy  were  directed  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  teinds, 
but  by  no  means  receiving  the  whole  teinds — great  part 
being  appropriated  for  other  purposes.  In  some  cases 
the  whole  teind  is  paid  as  stipend,  while  in  others  there 
is  a  balance  of  what  is  termed  unexhausted  teinds  in  the 
hands  of  the  heritors— i.e.  proprietors  of  land.  These 
unexhausted  teinds  are  held  by  the  heritors  and  others, 
subject  to  augmentations  of  stipend  to  be  made  by  the 
Teind  Court  at  intervals  not  shorter  than  once  in  twenty 
years.  In  a  Parliamentary  Return  obtained  in  1871, 
they  are  stated  to  amount  to  about  £140,000  per  annum. 
The  obligation  to  pay  stipend  is  thus  one  to  which  the 
land  has  always  been  liable,  and,  being  coexistent  with 
the  right  to  the  land  itself,  is  not  a  burden  on  the 
proprietor. 

The  maintenance  of  Church  and  Manse  is  by  statute 
placed  upon  the  heritors  in  a  parish,  independently  of 
their  position  as  regards  teinds. 

(2.)  State  Aid. — By  Act  of  Parliament,  190  Parishes, 
where  the  stipends  are  under  £150,  receive  from  the  Ex- 
chequer an  average  annual  grant  of  £57  each,  or  a  total 
of  £12,000.  By  subsequent  Acts,  42  Churches  erected  in 
1826  in  destitute  localities  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
receive  a  stipend  of  £120  each— in  all  £5040.  The  total 
State  aid  is  thus  £17,040.  The  Crown  receives  annually 
a  large  revenue  from  Bishops'  rents  and  Teinds  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Church. 
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(3.)  Burgh  Funds  and  Local  Undotoments. — In  41 
Parishes,  in  Burghs,  the  stipend  is  derived  from  Bnrgh 
Funds  or  old  Local  Eiulowmcuts,  to  the  amount  of 
i.'l(j,'266^an  average  of  £396  each.  In  147  Parishes  the 
stipend  drawn  from  Teinds  or  Exchequer  is  supplemented 
from  Local  Endowments  to  the  extent  of  £7235  —  an 
average  of  £49  each.  The  total  endowments  from  these 
sources  are  thus  £23,.')01.  Where  the  stipend  is  drawn 
from  Burgh  Funds,  these  are  compensated  in  part  by  the 
seat-rents,  lovied  for  that  purpose,  and  in  many  cases  by 
the  Burghs  holding  Church  lauds,  originally  destined  for 
religious  purposes. 

(4.)  Endomncnts  provided  by  the  Church  itself . — Since 
1S45  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Church,  by  their 
freewill  offerings,  have  erected  and  endowed  312  new 
Parishes,  each  having  an  endowment  of  at  least  £120  per 
annum,  besides  in  many  cases  a  Manse.  The  value  of 
these  fabrics  and  endowments  exceeds  £2,000,000. 

3.— CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  1276  Parishes,  156  Non- 
Parochial  Churches,  and  120  Preaching  and  Jlission 
Stations — altogether  1552  Congregations  in  Scotland. 
The  Communicants  were  returned  to  Parliament  in  1874 
as  460.000,  and  in  1878  as  515,000 — being  an  increase 
of  55,000  in  5  j^ears.  The  official  return  of  the  Free 
Church  is  230,000  Communicants  (the  Highlands  not 
included),  and  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  172,000 
Communicants. 

It  is  regretted  that  there  has  been  no  religious  census 
by  Government  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation adhering  to  the  various  Churches  ;  but  the  Report 
of  the  Registrar-General  for  1878  (the  latest  available) 
showing  the  proportion  of  marriages  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  several  religious  denominations,  is  as  follows  : — 

Church  of  Scotland,  46'52  per  cent;  Free  Church, 
22-30;  United  Presbyterian  Church,  12-37;  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  8-95;  Episcopal  Church,  2-68;  Other 
Denominations,  5  "54;  Denomination  not  stated,  O'OS; 
Irregular  Marriages,  1-59. 

Aixirt  altogether  from  statistics,  it  must  be  kept 
in  view  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Church 
is  the  parochial  system.  This  makes  the  Church's 
Endowment  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  as  it  lays 
on  every  parish  minister  the  duty  of  placing  him- 
self at  the  service  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  his 
parish. 

4.— CHURCH  WORK. 

(1.)  At  Home. 

Education. — The  Church  of  Scotland  still  maintains 
.about  200  Schools,  and  the  Training  Colleges  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  had  last  year  396  students 
training  as  teachers  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Home  Mission. — The  Church  supports  77  unendowed 
Churches  and  51  Mission  Stations,  with  an  attendance 
of  23,000.  During  the  last  eight  years,  110  additional 
churches  have  been  built,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  upwards 
of  £300,000,  providing  accommodation  for  upwards  of 
60,000  sitters.  Revenue  of  Home  Mission  Committee 
in  1880,  £15,983. 

Endowmerd. — A  separate  Committee  extends  the  par- 
ochial machinerj'  of  the  Church  by  providing  permanent 
endowment  for  unendowed  churches,  and  thus  converting 
them  into  parish  churches  quoad  sacra  with  territorial 
districts.  As  already  mentioned,  312  new  parishes  have 
been  so  created  since  1845,  at  an  expense  in  building 
and  endowment  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000.  Revenue  of 
the  Endowment  Committee  in  1880,  £18,614. 

S'nw.ll  Livings  Fund. — For  supplementing  the  stipends 
in  jiari.shes  where  the  annual  value  of  the  living  is  under 
£200.  In  1880,  grants,  varying  from  £7  :  10s.  to  £45, 
were  voted  to  313  jiarishes.  Tlie  revenue  of  the  Fund 
available  for  distribution  was  £8000. 


(2.)  Abroad. 

Foreifjn  Missions. — The  Church  maintains  Missions  in 
India,  Africa,  and  China,  with  36  European  and  upwards 
of  200  native  agents.     Revenue  in  1880,  £19,629. 

The  Church  has  a  Committee  for  the  maintenance  of 
ordinances  among  Presbyterians  in  the  Colonies,  and  for 
the  support  of  Continental  Stations,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Chaplains  where  Commissioned  Chaplains  are  not 
provided.     Revenue  in  1880,  £11,465. 

The  Church  has  likewise  a  Jewish  Mission,  with  5 
principal  stations,  28  agents,  and  a  revenue  in  1880  of 
£5024. 

In  addition  to  the  above  principal  Missionary  enter- 
prises, the  Church  has  Committees  which  it  annually 
supplies  with  funds  for  the  following  objects  :  Mission 
AVork  in  the  Higlilands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  ;  Retire- 
ment of  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers  ;  Correspondence 
■with  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Continent ;  and 
for  Repayment  to  Ministers  of  sums  paid  to  those 
patrons  who  have  claimed  compensation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Patronage  Abolition  Act.  The  sums  col- 
lected for  these  objects  during  1880  amounted  to  £5666. 

5.— VOLUNTARY  LIBERALITY  OF  THE  CHUECH. 

The  following  sums  were  reported  as  raised  under  their 
different  heads  during  the  niiic  years  ending  31st  De- 
cember 1880.  The  Committee  which  collects  these 
Statistics  was  only  appointed  in  1872. 

Congregational  and  Charitable  Purposes,  £940,836  ; 
Support  of  Ordinances  and  Supplement  of  Stipends  (ex- 
clusive of  £433,423  raised  by  Seat  Rents),  £131,468  ; 
Education  (exclusive  of  all  sums  raised  in  connection 
with  Training  Colleges),  £123,969  ;  Home  Mission  Work, 
£249,927  ;  Church  Building,  £489,131  ;  Endowment  of 
New  Parishes,  £397,018  ;  Foreign  Mission  Work, 
£256,353  ;  Total  £2,588,702,  giving  an  average  annual 
amount  of  £287, 633.  The  amount  for  1880  was  £319,847. 
These  sums  do  not  include  a  donation  of  £500,000  from 
the  late  Mr.  Baird  of  Cambusdoon,  the  revenue  of  which 
is  annually  expended  in  promoting  Church  Building  and 
Endowment,  and  other  Home  Work. 

6.— INADEQUACY  OF  THE  PROVISION  MADE 
BY  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

There  are  356  rural  parishes  (of  which  241  are  old 
parishes),  with  a  total  population  of  386,000,  and  an 
average  population  of  1084,  in  which  there  is  no  Free 
Church  ;  and  there  are  736  parishes  in  which  there  is  no 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  remaining  parishes, 
the  Ministers  of  716  Free  Church  and  157  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  are  not  self-supporting. 

In  the  Gaelic  Highlands,  where  the  Free  Church  has 
201  congregations,  only  31  are  self-supporting.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  37  congregations  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  amid  a  population  of  440,000. 


THE  LORD'S  TENTH. 

On  a  cold  winter  day  in  London  a  young  widow  sat  by 
a  very  small  fire  with  her  only  child,  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  old.  The  mother  supported  herself  and  her  child 
by  teaching,  while  he  enjoyed  a  free  education.  It 
was  her  pay  day,  and  she  and  Willie  sat  counting  her 
hard-earned  gains,  which  amounted  to  fifteen  sovereigns. 

The  mother  laid  one  sovereign  and  a  half  to  a  side,  at 
the  same  moment  remarking  it  was  so  nice  to  have  such 
a  sum  by  them  for  charity.  Willie  raised  his  dark 
expressive  eyes  from  the  bright  coins  and  said,  "Mother, 
I  thought  that  was  the  Lord's  Tenth,  and  that  we  would 
take  our  charity  oflf  what  remains." 

Willie  is  now  a  prosperous  man,  his  mother  enjoys 
every  comfort,  and  they  are  followers  together  of  Him 
who  has  said,  "  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things;  and 
by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand."  A.  K.  A. 
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^cardjing  t|)e  Scriptures, 

By  the  Editoe. 

1.  "What  verse  shows  how  the  Feast  of  Purim  {i.e.  lots) 
got  its  name  ? 

2.  "Who  was  rescued  by  the  people,  when  doomed  to 
perish  for  tasting  a  little  liouey  ? 

3.  "What  message  did  Nathan  bring  to  David  in  regard 
to  the  temple  ? 

4.  Find  (in  end  of  2  Sam. )  the  story  of  the  purchase 
of  the  site  where  the  temple-altar  afterwards  stood  ? 

5.  "What  reason  is  given  in  1  Chronicles  for  David  not 
being  permitted  to  build  the  temple  ? 

6.  "What  cruel  deed,  commanded  by  Herod  the  Great, 
is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  Matthew  ? 

7.  To  what  animal  did  Christ  compare  his  son,  Herod 
the  tetrarch  ?     "What  prophet  did  he  put  to  death  ? 

8.  Find  in  Acts  mention  of  a  foster-brother  of  Herod 
the  tetrarch  who  became  a  Christian  prophet. 

9.  On  what  three  occasions  did  Jesus  select   Peter, 
James,  and  John,  to  be  near  Him  ? 

10.  Find   four   passages   called    faithful    sayings,    in 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

ANSWERS  FOR  MAY. 
1.  Serpent  made.  Num.  21.  9  ;  destroyed  by  Hezekiah, 
2  Kings  18.  4.  2.  John  3.  14,  15,  He  was  "lifted  up," 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish.  3. 
Isaiah  39  found  in  2  Kings  20.  12-19.  4.  Abigail,  1 
Sam.  25.  33.  5.  Tamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Bath-sheba, 
Mary.  6.  About  3000,  Acts  2.  41.  7.  Pentecostal  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit.  8.  Luke  11.  13  ;  John  14. 
16  ;  ll  26  ;  15.  26  ;  16.  7  ;  Luke  24.  49,  and  Acts  1. 
5,  8.  9.  Core  (two  syllables),  Jude  11  ;  E'neas,  Acts  9. 
34  ;  Stephanas,  1  Cor.  1.  16  ;  Acha'icus,  1  Cor.  16.  17  ; 
Attali'a,  Acts  14.  25  ;  Phile'mon.  10.  Rebellion  of 
Korah,  Numbers  16. 
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The  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.— 2  Cor.  1.  22. 

He  giveth  more  grace — James  4.  16. 

I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.— Habak.  3.  18. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house.— Ps.  84.  4. 

General  Assembly  closes.— Vs.  122.  8.  [b.  25. 

Christ  lored  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it.— Eph. 

Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray.- Mark  13.  33. 

Te  know  not  when  the  Master  cometh.— Mark  13.  35. 

"WTiat  will  ye  that  I  should  do  unto  you?— Matt.  20.  32 

Lord,  that  our  eyes  may  be  opened. — Matt.  20.  33. 

Let  us  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord. — Ps.  122.  1. 

We  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father.— 1  John  2.  1. 

One  Mediator  between  God  and  men.— 1  Tim.  2.  5. 

Ye  are  bought  with  a  price. — 1  Cor.  6.  20. 

Glorify  God  in  your  body.— 1  Cor.  6.  20. 

Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields.— John  4.  35. 

The  field  is  the  world.— Matt.  13.  38. 

Collection  for  Foreign  Missions. — Rom.  10.  15. 

Te  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me. — Acts.  1.  8. 

God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved.— 1  Tim.  2.  4.   [7.  21. 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord. — Matt. 

Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  He  purgeth  it. — John 

Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.— Heb.  12.  29.  [15.  2. 

The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy. — James 

The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple. — Hab.  2.  20.        [5.  11. 

Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked. — Prov.  4.  14. 

Perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. — Col.  1.  28. 

Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.— Col.  1.  27. 

Te  are  clean  through  the  word.— John  15.  3. 

One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good. — Ecel.  9.  18. 


Notices  of  Books, 


JULY. 

0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord. — Ps.  105.  1. 
Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together.- 
Heb.  10.  25. 


THE  PASTOR  AS  PREACHER,  or  Preaching  in  con- 
nection  with  work  in  the  Parish  and  in  the  Study  ; 
being  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  by  Henry  Wallis 
Smith,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Kirknewton  and  EastCalder, 
one  of  the  Lecturers  on  Pastoral  Theology,  appointed 
bv  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Blackwood,  1882. 

The  Parish  of  Kirknewton  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
ministers  during  the  past  hundred  years.  Cameron,  to 
whose  poetic  taste  we  owe  so  much  in  liis  revision  of  the 
Paraphrases  in  the  end  of  last  century  ;  Simpson,  who 
was  one  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  lieutenants  up  to  1843,  and 
thereafter,  for  many  years.  Convener  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  Clerks  of  Assembly  ;  and  now  the  author  of  the 
welcome  book  which  we  have  before  us.  Dr.  Henry  Wallis 
Smith  is  the  energetic  Convener  of  the  Jewish  Mission 
Committee,  faithfully  guiding  its  operations  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  his  distinguished  predecessor.  Professor 
Mitchell ;  he  is  the  laborious  minister  of  a  populous 
parish  ;  and  this  volume  shows  that  he  has  also  studious 
tastes  and  power  of  literary  work.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive lectures  more  adapted  to  their  purpose  than  those 
wliich  make  up  the  book  ;  they  are  elegant  in  style, 
full  of  acute  observation,  pervaded  from  beginning  to 
end  by  a  spirit  of  manly  and  unassuming  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  Lectures 
are  on — (1)  "The  Pastor's  Position  and  Object  as  a 
Preacher;"  (2  and  3)  "Indirect  Preparation  for  the 
Pulpit  (Work  in  the  Parish,  Work  in  the  Study)  ;" 
(4,  5,  6)  "Direct  Preparation  (Models,  Range  of  Sub- 
jects, Text,  Sermon) ;"  and  there  is  an  Appendix  in 
two  divisions — (1)  Connection  of  Foreign  Missions  with 
Pastoral  Work  at  Home  ;  (2)  The  Revised  "Version  from 
a  Pastor's  Point  of  View.  We  may  say  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  work  we  feel  the  power  of  the  experi- 
enced minister,  and  in  the  latter  of  the  careful  scholar. 
All  is  excellent.  We  only  wish  that  the  author  had 
called  his  book  "The  Parish  Minister,"  and  not  "The 
Pastor, "  for  that  title  would  better  describe  its  purpose, 
though  ministers  of  every  church  can  use  it  with  equal 
profit. 

The  Editor's  Table. — Jim's  Treasure — By  A.  K.  H. 
Forbes  (Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier). 
This  little  book  comes  from  a  Parish  Manse,  and  is  well 
suited  for  the  senior  pupils  of  a  Sunday  School.  A  child 
saved  from  the  wreck  proves  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense, 
a  "treasure"  to  the  wrecker's  home.  The  author  is 
favourably  known  by  her  former  book,  Climhing  the 
Ladder.  Edith  Oswald — By  Jane  M.  Kippen  (London  : 
Partridge).  Miss  Kippen  has  provided  for  girls  a  pleas- 
ing story,  whose  scene  is  laid  partly  in  the  Highlands, 
and  partly  at  Leamington  Spa.  Edith  is  an  orphan  who 
reaps  the  benefit  of  laying  to  heart  the  advice  of  the  old 
Minister  of  her  Perthshire  Parish,  ever  to  bear  in  mind 
the  duty  of  living  for  others  as  well  as  for  herself  The 
Giant  of  the  North — By  R.  M.  Ballantyne  (London : 
Nisbet).  Our  boy  readers  do  not  easily  forget  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne. The  boys  of  this  story  reach  the  North  Pole, 
and  have  marvellous  adventures,  but,  being  very  muscu- 
lar Christians,  with  the  resources  of  modern  science  at 
command,  they  happily  surmount  every  peril.  Lays 
for  Leisure  Hours — By  Margaret  Russel  Dow  (Edin- 
burgh :  Elliot).  This  is  another  book  from  the  Manse. 
The  lays  can  be  commended  for  purity  and  sweetness  of 
sentiment,  and  for  the  evangelical  character  of  their 
teaching.  Nannette's  New  Shoes — By  Robina  F.  Hardy 
(Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier).  This  is  a  charming 
little  story  of  j'oung  children,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
well-known  streets  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  simple,  fresh, 
and  thoroughly  well  written.  Miss  Hardy  has  insight 
into  child-nature. 
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OVER  THE  SUNNY  MEADOWS. 


©bcr  t!je  ^imttg  JHeatJoins. 


OVER  the  sunny  meadows, 
Over  the  bold  liillside, 
A  little  child  is  singing, 

"  The  Lord  will  be  my  guide." 

All  through  the  soft  green  pastures, 
Down  by  tlie  flowery  brook. 

She  sang  the  same  sweet  murmur. 
With  the  same  upward  look. 

But  when  the  cloudlets  gather. 
And  mLsts  creep  through  the  glen, 

"When  storms  and  thunders  lower, 
What  will  her  song  bo  then  ? 

She  enters  the  vale  of  shadows, 
And  whispers  calmly  still, 
"  Christ  Jesus  is  my  Shepherd, 
So  I  will  fear  no  ill." 

The  valley  grows  still  darker, 
With  horrors  dread  to  .see, 
"  His  Kod  and  Staff,"  she  murmurs, 
"  They  yet  wiU  comfort  me." 


But  when  .she  nears  the  river, 
So  dark  to  frail,  weak  men, 

And  feels  its  icy  waters. 

What  will  her  song  be  then  ? 

She  stands  upon  its  margin, 
It  gathers  round  her  feet. 

Her  cheeks  grow  wan  and  weary. 
But  still  her  song  is  sweet. 

I  see  the  Cross  of  Jesus, 
Above  the  cold  dark  tide, 

A  light  across  the  billows, 
To  strengthen  and  to  guide." 

The  icy  stream  is  forded. 

She  has  gained  the  other  shore, 
And  the  echo  of  her  singing 

Falls  on  our  ear  no  more. 

But  when  she  sees  the  Saviour, 
The  Hope  of  sinful  men, 

And  kneels  in  love  before  Him, 
What  wiU  her  song  be  then  ? 


J.  C.  D. 
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July  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be 
celebrated  on  the  SECOND  Sabbath,  the  9th. 

A  Preparatory  Service  will  be  held  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  at  2.30  p.m. 

Commuuicants  wUl  receive  Token-Cards  on  the 
previous  Sabbath  at  the  close  of  Public  Worship, 
Forenoon  or  Afternoon. 

Certificates  of  Membership  from  other  parishes 
may  be  handed  in  at  the  Elders'  Seat  on  the  pre- 
vious Sabbath,  or  given  to  the  Minister  at  his 
house,  7  Eoyal  Circus,  any  time  that  is  convenient. 

There  are  no  Preparatory  Classes  for  Young 
Commimicauts  at  this  season,  but  Mr.  Macleod 
will  be  glad  to  see  any  who  desii'e  to  communicate 
for  the  first  time,  on  Satvurday  Evenings,  after  7 
o'clock. 

At  this,  as  at  all  the  Commimions  of  the  year, 
there  will  be  a  Forenoon  and  an  Afternoon  Table. 

The  Afternoon  Table  will  commence  at  2.30. 

The  Evening  Service  will  commence  at  6.30. 

The  attendance  of  Commuuicants  last  Jvdy  was 
most  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  Congregation  during 
siunmer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  on  this 
occasion  will  be  equally  large.  May  the  Lord,  of 
His  gi-eat  mercy,  make  it  to  all  Communicants  a 
profitable  and  a  happy  Service  ! 

A  Special  Collection  for  Congregational  Purposes 
will  be  made  on  Commmiion  Sunday. 

St.  Stephen's  Schools. 

The  Annual  Examinations  will  take  place  as 
follow : — 

Infants.  Wednesday,  19th,  11  a.m. 
Girls.  Wednesday,  19th,     1.30  p.m. 
Boys.  Thmrsday,      20th,  11  a.m. 
A  Sermon  will  be  preached  to  tlie  whole  School 
in  the  Church  on  Thursday,  at  2  p.m.,  after  which 
the  Prizes  vrill  be  distributed  in  the  Boys'  School. 

Parents  and  Friends  are  invited  to  be  present 
at  the  Examinations,  and  also  at  the  Service  in 
Chmxh. 

Miss  Smythe  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
Girls'  School  in  room  of  Miss  FairUe. 

Arrangements  for  August  and  September. 

St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Bernard's  wUl  unite  for 
these  months,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which 
has  now  been  foUowed  with  much  advantage  for 
many  years. 

Diuiug  August  the  Forenoon  Service  will  be 
in  St.  Bernard's,  and  the  Aftei'noon  Service  in 
St.  Stephen's.  In  September  this  order  will  be 
reversed. 

Administration  of  Baptism. 
Holy  Baptism  wiU  be  administered  on  the  FIRST 
Sunday  of  July. 


Appointment  of  Assistant. 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Playfair  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Session  Assistant  in  place  of  Mr.  Turnbull. 
Mr.  Playfair  was  recently  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  his 
uuich-respected  father,  formerly  minister  of  Aber- 
corn,  also  commenced  his  ministry  as  assistant  in 
this  Parish,  about  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Playfair's 
address  for  the  present  is  31  India  Street  (Smith). 

Parochial  Buildings  Fund. 

This  Fund  is  making  satisfactory  progxess,  and 
amounted  at  June  26th  to  £1479  :  10s.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  readiness  and 
general  Uberality  with  which  contributions  have  been 
given.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  the  Fund 
must  be  very  considerably  increased  before  operations 
can  be  proceeded  with,  and  it  woidd  be  a  great  favour 
if  Members  and  Adherents  who  have  not  yet  inti- 
mated contributions  (which  are  payable  at  Novem- 
ber 1882  and  May  1883)  would  kindly  do  SO 
BEFORE  THE  END  OF  JULY.  If  ALL  gave 
something,  however  little,  om*  object  would  be  soon 
accomplished.  How  much  might  a  Congregatioi. 
like  St.  Stephen's  accomplish  if  ALL  THE  MEM- 
BERS FELT  THEIR  PERSONAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES, AND  TOOK  A  HEARTY  AND 
GENEROUS  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORK 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  US  TO  DO ! 

Tuesday  Evening  Service. 

This  Service  will  be  continued  dm-ing  July  in  the 
Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  from  7  to  8. 

Patronage  Compensation  Fund. 

The  Collection  for  this  Scheme  will  be  made  on 
the  23d  July.  It  is  an  object  which  the  Church 
of  Scotland  seems  "bound  in  honom-"  to  carry 
through.  Whether  the  Church  contributes  to  this 
cause  or  not,  those  Patrons  who  exacted  compensa- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  Patronage  will 
be  paid.  But  for  fovu"  years  the  unfortunate  In- 
cumbents will  suffer,  and  worse  still,  parishes  will 
suffer,  inasmuch  as  the  best  men  wiU  not  ofi'er 
themselves  for  charges  in  which  they  will  not  get 
the  full  advantage,  of  the  benefice  for  that  long 
period — usually  the  most  trying  period  financially 
in  a  minister's  experience.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
then,  that  the  credit  of  our  Church,  in  the  face  of 
her  enemies  and  of  the  whole  country,  is  at  stake 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  expect  a  proper 
collection  in  St.  Stephen's  on  the  fom-th  Sabbath  of 
July,  unless  Members  will  kindly  take  the  trouble 
to  send  their  contributions  to  the  Treasm-er,  Mr. 
W.  Mann,  119  Princes  Street. 

Upon  the  whole,  orrr  Schemes  Collections  have 
been  doing  well  this  year. 

There  will  be  no  Local  Supplement  to  this  Maga- 
zine in  August  or  September. 
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St.  Stephen's  Association  in  support  of 

Female  Missions. 

1881-1882. 

(Tliis  Statomcntdoes  not  iuoliule  the  collection  foi-  Puvscwankuni, 

ill  connection  witli  which  most  of  the  subsciiiitions  for  India 

nie  given.) 


Collected  by  Mrn.  Billon, 

17  Lennox  Street — 
Anne  Ridianlson.  IS  Bclgravc  Ores, 
Jessie  Smitli,  'JO  Belgvave  Crescent 
Janet  llally,  U  Oxfcn-d  Terrace 
Marion  Ewart,  12  Learniontli  Terrace 
SIi-s.  DnnUiji  Andei-son,  21  Lennox  St. 
Miss  Aiulerson,  21  Lennox  Street 
Sliss  J.  Anderson,  21  Lennox  Street 
Mi-s.  Synie,  10  Bnckin-liani  Terrace 
Mrs.  Blackwood,  .S  Clarendon  Cres. 
Mrs.  Blackwood,  3  Ravelston  Place 
W.  A.  Pitt,  IS  Lennox  Street     . 
Mi-s.  Lewis  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street 
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Collected  by  Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Strect- 
Mi-s.  Gordon,  3  Bellevue  Crescent 
Mrs.  Clark,  31  Scotland  Street 
Mi-s.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street 
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Collected  by  Miss  Boyd,  7  Dean  Terrace — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillespie,  53  Northum- 
berland Street  .... 
Mrs.  Campbell,  8  Northumberland  St. 
Miss  Scott,  52  Northumberland  St. 
Miss  Walker,  47  Northumberland  St. 
Mrs.  Gloag,  li  Ileriot  Row 
Mrs.  Maclagan,  2S  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  Borland,  -.'S  lieriot  Row    . 
Lady  Deas,  32  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  Goudie,  39  Northumberland  St. 
Mrs.  Robertson,  9  St.  Vincent  Street 
Mrs.  Mill,  35  Howe  Street 
Mr.  Luke,  7  St.  Vincent  Street 
Miss  Rober.ston,  11  Heriot  Row 
Miss  J.  Denchar,  11  Heriot  Row 
Miss  Smith,  17  Dundas  Street   . 
Mrs.  Isles,  6  St.  Vincent  Street 
D.  Lister  Shand,  G5  Castle  Street 
Miss  Boyd,  7  Dean  Terrace 
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Collected  by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Stevenson,  17  Heriot 

Row 

Miss  Sanders,  119  George  Street 
Mrs.  Eraser,  54  Castle  Street 
Horatio  R.  Macrae,  57  Castle  Street 
Mrs.  Mitcliell,  31  Castle  Street  . 
J.  G.,  Hill  Street        ... 
-Vnthony  Murray,  141  George  Street 
.Tane  Crearer,  1  Charlotte  Street 
Mre.  ToiTie,  Glcnfinlas  Street    . 
LawTcnce  Johnston,  11  Castle  Street 
Christopher  Jolmston,  11  Castle  St. 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  for  Louisa  atCalcutta    5 
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Collected  by  Miss  Charlotte  Muiiro,  Howard  Place- 
Mrs.  M'Neill,  5  Manor  Place 
Mrs.  Brodie,  47  Melville  Street 
Miss  Brodie,  47  Melville  Street . 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Scott,  21  Drumsheugh 

Gardens 

Hisses  M'Farlaii,  0  Melville  Street 
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Collected  by  Miss  Cumnving,  Dean  Terrace — 

Mrs.  M'Kerrell,  48  Great  King  Street 

Mrs.  Buchan,  48  Great  King  Street  . 

llisa  Robertson,  86  Great  King  Street 

Mrs,  Ma'^Nab,  68  Great  King  Street 

Mrs.  Ross,  30  Great  King  Street 

Miss  Ifopkirk,  7.'j  Great  King  Street 

Mi88  Maclean,  82  Great  King  Street 

Mrs.  Wilmot,  17  Great  King  Street 

Mrs.  Ciimming.  20  Uean  Teirace 

Mifis  Cuminiiig,  20  Dean  Terrace 
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Collected  by  Miss  Zeishinan, 
Douglas  Crescent — 

Mrs.  Johnston,  17  Douglas  Crescent. 
Miss  Orr  Ewing,  21  Grosvenor  Street 
Miss  Leishman    . 
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Collected  by  Miss  Forrester,  8  Drummond  Place- 

Miss  Forrester,  S  Drummond  Place  . 
John  Lorn,  M.D.,  27  Drummond  PL 
Mrs.  White,  23  Drummond  Place 
Mrs.  Smith,  30  Drummond  Place 
Mrs.  Sceales,  14  Drummond  Place 
Mrs.  Adam,  10  Nelson  Street     . 
Mrs.  Hutchison,  10  Nelson  Street 
Mrs.  Maclauchlan,  12  Abercromby  PI, 
Mrs.  Shand,  34  Albany  Street    . 
Miss  Paterson,  40  Albany  Street 
Mrs.  Dickson,  55  Albany  Street 
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Collected  by  Miss  Gordon,  Royal  Circus- 

Mrs.  James  Gordon,  30  Royal  Circus 
Miss  C.  R.  Smith,  9  Bruntsiield  Cres. 
Mrs.  Boase,  9  Bruntsiield  Crescent  . 


0    5    0 
0  10    6 
0  10    0 

'• 
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Collected  by  Miss  I.  Kennedy,  Cixat  King  Street — 

John  Kennedy,  71  Great  King  Street         . .  0    5    0     0    5 
Lady  Gordon,  Randolph  Crescent     .        . .  . .  0  10 

Mrs.  Millar,  3  Ainslie  Place        .        .        . .  . .  0    5 

Misses  M'Hutcheon,5Randolph  Cres.         ..  ..  0 

Mrs.  Mitchelson 0    2    6     0 

Elizabeth  Stronach,  13  Chester  Street        ..  0    1 

Alexander  Reid,  1  St.  David's  Ten-ace        . .  0    1 

Janet  Henderson,  15  Great  Stuart  St.         . .  0    1 

Robina  Farquhar,  14  Great  Stuart  St.         . .  0    1 

Mrs.  Kerr,  9  Great  Stuart  Street        .         . .  0  10 
Euphemia  Watt,  2  Great  Stuart  St.  .  £0    1 
Lord  Mure,  12  Ainslie  Place      .        .10 
J.  Millar  Grabble,  33  Chester  Sti-eet 
Jessie  Hobart,  6  Athole  Crescent 
Miss  A.  Kennedy,  71  Great  King  St. 

Mrs.  Kennedy 0    2    6 

A  Friend 

A.  W.  H 0    5    0 
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Collected  by  Mrs.  Hardie  for  Miss  Pott — 

Mrs.  Leven,  26  Saxe-Coburg  Place  . 
Mrs.  Mowat,  6  West  Claremont  Place 
Mrs.  Cochrane,  27  Balmoral  Place  . 
Christian  M'Laren,  27  Teviotdale  PI. 
Miss  Pott,  Inverleith  Row 
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Collected  by  Miss  Mann,  Raeburn  Place — 

Mrs.  Maekay,  7  St.  Bernard's  Cres. 
Mrs.  Moffat,  33  St.  Bernard's  Cres. 
Miss  Wight,  26  St.  Bernard's  Cres. 
Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Danube  Street  . 
Miss  Smith,  15  Danube  Street    . 
Mrs.  Johnston,  22  Dean  Terrace 
Misses  Blackwood,  19  Dean  Terrace 
Alex.  Blackwood,  19  Dean  Ten-ace 
Jessie  Nelson,  22  Ann  Street     . 
Miss  Stodart,  22  Ann  Street 

A.  W.  H 

Miss  Smith,  5  Comely  Bank 
Miss  Maclaverty,  4  Barnton  Ten-ace 
Mrs.  Mann,  22  Raeburn  Place    . 
Miss  Bowie,  15  Raeburn  Place   . 
Miss  Ronaldson,  Somerset  Cottage 
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Collected  by  Miss  Stewart, 
61  Nortliuiiibcrland  Street — 

Mrs.  Macleod,  7  Royal  Circus    . 
Mrs.  Macrae,  14  Gloucester  Place 
Miss  Macrae,  14  Gloucester  Place 
Miss  JIaclean,  14  Gloucester  Place 
Mrs.  Wells,  14  Gloucester  Place 
Christina  Amlei-son,  14  Gloucester  PI 
Mi-s.  Robertson  Stewart,  6  Gloucester 

Place 

Misses  Hope,  11  Gloucester  Place 
Mi-s.  Shepherd,  3  Gloucester  Place 
MiBS  I.  Douglas,  6  Gloucester  Place 
Miss  Elder,  3  S.W.  Circus  Place 
Mrs.  Campbell,  13  Royal  Circus 
Miss  Hunter,  13  Royal  Cii-cus    . 
Jane  C.  Inglis,  13  Royal  Cii-cus  . 
Mrs.  Gunn,  7  N.W.  Circus  Place 
Miss  Helen  Bethune,  21  Royal  Circus 
Miss  Sceales,  6  Royal  Circus 

A  Friend 

Mi-s.  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  St. 
Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  St. 
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Collected  by  3Iiss  C.  Tawsc,  11  Royal  Terrace — 

Misses  Tawse,  11  Royal  Terrace 
Mrs.  Dudgeon,  20  Regent  Terrace 
John  A.  Stevenson,  27  Royal  Terrace 
John  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  1  Royal  Ter. 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Gird  wood,  Moray  Place- 

Miss  Mure,  10  Darnaway  Street 
Miss  J.  Mure,  10  Darnaway  Street 
G.  M.  Tliomson,  5  Darnaway  Street 
G.  Munro,  5  Darnaway  Street    . 
Miss  Baird,  42  India  Street 
A.  Taylor,  15  India  Street  . 
Mrs.  Adamson,  27  India  Street  . 
Mrs.  Colin  G.  Macrae,  45  Moray  PI. 
Miss  Paul,  5  Moray  Place  . 
Mrs.  Girxlwood,  30  Moray  Place 
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Female 

Collected  by  Miss  Symington,  ^jq^  ;„ 

Bimdas  Street —  India. 

Mrs.  Finlay,  12  Pitt  Street 
Miss  Julia  Richardson 
Jessie  Grieve 

Mrs.  Anderson,  Fettes  Bow 
A  Fi-iend      .... 


, Christian 
Educa- 
tion of 
Jew- 
esses. 


Gaelic 
Schools 
and  Bur- 
saries. 


10    0 


Collected  by  Miss  Brodie,  Howe  Street- 

Miss  Jackson,  19  Queen  Street 
Mrs.  Imlach,  4S  Queen  Street 
Miss  Ranken,  OS  Queen  Street 
A  Member  of  St.  Stephen's 
Miss  Brodie 


0    2    0 

.. 

0     2    6 

0  10    6 

0  10    6 

0     2    0 

0     5     0 

0     5     0 

..      £ 

12     0 

0  15     6 

Collected  by  Miss  MacNab,  Hoivard  Place — 


Mrs.  Sutherland,  25  Inverleith  Row 
Mrs.  MacFadyan,  60  Inverleith  Row 
Mrs.  Gray,  13  Inverleith  Row   . 
Mrs.  Greenlees,  5  Howard  Place 
The  Hon.  Miss  Lake,  Seafortli  Cottage 
Mrs.  Sanderson,  St.  Martin's  Lodge 
Miss  MacNab 


6    0 


0  17    0 


Miss  Cosens,  Hope  Crescent 
Mrs.  Hutton,  Brunswick  Street 
Girls  in  8t.  Stephen's  Sabbath  School, 
for  Nunkie  at  Calcutta  . 


2  0 
2  6 
7    0 


0    2    6 


.£020 

0     2     6 
0     4     6 

.600 

£6     2     6 

0     2    6 

.. 

Total 


£18  11     6  I  41  10     6  I  27  13     0 


Extract  Letter  from  Miss  Gordon  to  a 
Member  of  Committee. 

Madras,  2ith  May  1882. 

.  .  .  You  ■will  like  to  kno'w  a  little  of  what  I 
think  of  India.  The  coiintiy  itself  I  think  is  most 
beautiful.  How  many  things  we  read  of  in  the  Bible 
as  strange  to  om-  Western  idea  are  clearly  brought 
out  here  !  I  seem  to  read  many  parts  of  it  ■with  a 
clearer  sight  than  I  ever  did  before.  In  explaining 
many  lessons  to  children  at  home  one  could  hardly 
fancy,  for  instance,  a  man  carrying  his  bed,  but  here 
you  see  it  done  :  the  women  at  the  well,  the  servant 
lounging  about  the  tent  door,  the  getting  ready  the 
hasty  meal,  the  often  washing  the  feet,  the  rising 
early,  the  quiet  meditation  on  the  roof,  the  loose 
flowing  garments,  the  yoke  of  oxen,  gleaning  in  the 
field,  the  parents  getting  a  ■wife  for  their  son,  the 
jewels  of  silver  and  gold,  and  so  on.  Many  such 
things  we  see  around  us  every  day.  I  have  taken 
most  kindly  to  the  natives.  They  have  nice  gentle 
ways  about  them,  though  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
you  cannot  believe  a  word  they  say.  Oh  that  the 
■vice  of  Ijing  could  be  put  far  away  from  them  ! 

When  I  first  entered  the  country  I  thought, 
What  is  being  done  for  the  souls  of  this  people  ■?  I 
thought  missionaries  were  buried  here,  and  that  no 
results  were  ■visible  ;  now  my  mind  is  changed  :  the 


more  I  get  to  know  of  the  country,  the  more  I  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  native  community,  my 
wonder  is  that  there  are  so  many  Christians. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  of  all  India  Southern 
India  (Madras)  has  the  largest  number  of  Chris- 
tians ;  true,  they  are  of  the  lower  castes  perhaps ; 
but  no  matter,  God  generally  chooses  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  to  fulfil  His  purposes.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  doubt  God  wUl  take  India  over  to 
Himself  sooner  or  later ;  the  thirst  for  education  is 
astonishing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  education 
and  moral  training  leads  to  something  higher.  If 
we  are  to  help  to  gain  India  to  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  the  children  of  the  j^resent  that  will  be 
the  main  channel  used.  If  we  give  them  an  educa- 
tion in  Bible  things,  it  cannot  allow  them  to  persist 
in  the  old  way  of  idol  worship;  and  this  is  one  great 
reason  why  I  have  a  great  desire  to  have  our  day- 
schools  opened  for  religious  teaching  only  on  Sab- 
baths. It  will  only  take  up  an  hour's  time  in  the 
morning,  and  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
Sabbath  day  is  the  day  in  which  we  should  do 
special  work  for  the  Master. 

I  trust  by  and  by,  when  I  get  a  little  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  sun,  I  may  be  very  useful.  I  know  I 
shall  like  the  children  and  the  work  ;  already  I  feel 
that. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  PAEISH  MAGAZINE. 


I  must  tell  you  a  little  iiuident  that  happened 
lixst  week  iu  my  %-isitatioii.  My  Bible -woman 
Jemima  and  I  went  into  a  Telugu  house  in  Tripli- 
cane,  where  we  have  two  pupils  both  learning 
English.  I  liad  a  lady  friend  with  me  from  Bombay. 
After  talking  a  little  on  a  verse  I  had  given  them 
to  learn  out  of  the  od  chapter  of  Proverbs,  my 
friend  sang  a  IMarathi  hjinn  (there  'were  many 
more  than  the  two  pupils  present).  By  and  by  two 
women  came  in,  followed  by  a  dozen  children  at- 
tracted by  the  singing  (the  childi'en  going  from 
school) ;  they  all  came  in,  and  they  sang  us  a  Telugu 
IjTie.  When  we  were  all  quiet  I  struck  up  that 
beautiful  child's  hymn,  "Lord,  a  little  band  and 
lowly,"  and  after  we  finished  it  Jemima  told  them 
the  meaning  of  it,  as  I  explained  to  her ;  and  if  you 
had  seen  those  faces  listening  to  the  fact  that  God 
sees  everjihing  we  do  and  wiites  it  in  His  book  ! 
I  am  sure  there  were  over  twenty  in  that  court.  I 
like  to  sing  that  hymn  to  them,  because  I  really 
feel  we  are  such  a  little,  lowly  band.  When  I  said 
Salaam  to  the  children,  and  asked  them  to  go,  I 
said  to  my  pupils,  "  Now  we  must  read ;"  but  they 
both  said,  "Oh,  we  cannot  read  to-day,  we  have  been 
so  happy ;  we'll  speak  about  you  all  day."  How- 
ever, I  took  up  the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Luke  and 
made  them  read  the  Lost  Piece  of  Silver  and  the 
Lost  Sheep,  and  explained  it  to  them.     I  do  think 


the  time  is  past  for  confining  them  to  the  Old 
Testament ;  there  is  nothing  like  the  pure  Gospel 
story ;  there  are  many  things  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  mystifies  them,  but  the  life  of  such  a  pure 
holy  Sa\dom-  can  always  be  imderstood. 

Another  day,  in  a  Zenana,  a  father  came  to  me 
when  he  heard  that  I  had  brought  a  lady  who  could 
speak  Hindostani.  They  had  a  conversation  together 
which  I  could  not  rmderstand,  though  I  felt  so 
sorry  I  could  not  while  sitting  listening.  I  said, 
when  a  pause  came,  "English  terrenana?"  (inTamul, 
"Do  you  understand  English?")  He  said,  "A little." 
So  we  spoke  out  plainly.  He  said  he  had  read  the 
Bible  and  thought  it  a  good  book,  but  there  were  many 
things  he  could  not  understand.  I  asked  him  if  he 
understood  aU  his  own  good  books.  He  said,  "I  con- 
fess I  don't."  "  Then,"  I  said,  "  when  you  want  to 
read  and  study  our  Bible,  just  close  yom*  eyes  (you 
believe  in  God) ;  ask  Him  to  teach  you  that  part 
which  you  do  not  understand ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  that  prayer  ascends  from  a  truly 
earnest,  seeking  soul,  God  wiU  hear  and  answer." 
This  is  a  man  gToping  in  the  dai'k ;  he  believes  in 
God,  but  simply  because  he  cannot  imderstand 
how  Christ  became  incarnate,  he  has  not  the  faith 
to  accept  it  as  gospel.  Oh,  pray  that  faith  may  be 
given  to  many,  that  a  light  that  only  can  come  from 
God  might  break  the  darkness  in  many  a  heart  ! 


JULY    1882. 


Sermon. 

PEACE. 

By  the  Eev.  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D.,  St.  Giles',  Edin. 

"  Mxj peace  I  give  unto  you." — John  xiv.  27. 

"  A  NY  ONE,"  says  that  thoughtful  man,  the  late 
■^  Dr.  Eobertson  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  "  who 
has  the  happiness  to  count  among  his  cherished 
recollections  the  memory  of  the  last  days  of  some 
beloved  Christian  friend,  may  remember,  perhaps, 
how  when  watching  the  death-bed  to  which  he  now 
looks  back  with  such  touching  emotion,  the  wish  may 
have  crossed  him,  '  Oh  that  my  departing  friend 
could  leave  me  the  peace  which  he  has  in  his 
heart,  and  which  to  him  is  so  blissfid  !  I  wish  he 
could  bequeath  it  to  me.'  Learn  here,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  the  preciousness  of  Christ.  Your  Chris- 
tian friend  could  not  bequeath  his  peace.  He  had 
it  himself  It  was  his  own  possession  ;  and  as  the 
world  did  not  give  it,  so  neither  could  it  take  it 
away.  But  as  little  could  he  bequeath  it  himself. 
Christ  could,  however.  He  could  give  what  He 
had.  He  could  leave  as  a  legacy  to  His  Church 
that  which  sustained  His  own  Spirit."  These 
words  axe  true ;  Christ  is  the  great  giver  of  peace 
to  man.  It  is  from  Him  all  good  men  have  had  it ; 
and  from  Him  each  of  us  must  get  it  for  himself. 

Let  us  think  for  a  little  of  Christ's  legacy. 
What  is  Peace  1  What  was  the  Peace  of  Christ  1 
How  does  He  give  it  to  us  1 

I.  "What  is  Peace?  It  is  that  feeling  which 
results  from  harmony  with  law.  We  are  all 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  system  of  laws. 
When  we  are  rightly  related  to  these  laws,  we 
are  at  peace ;  when  we  are  not  so  related,  when 
we  disregard  them,  transgress  them,  fight  against 
them,  we  have  disquiet,  pain,  misery.  Man's 
truest  wisdom  is  to  find  out  what  are  the  laws 
of  his  being  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  to 
bring  himself  into  harmony  with  them.  There 
are  certain  laws  which  affect  man's  body — the 
laws  of  health.  If  we  obey  them,  we  have 
bodily  peace.  If,  in  the  smallest  degree,  we  set 
them  at  defiance,  we  have  all  that  is  opposed  to 
peace — we  have  discomfort,  sickness,  pain  ;  and  if 
we  could  get  at  the  root  of  any  of  our  bodily  ail- 
ments, we  would  find  that  the  laws  of  health  have 
some  way  or  other  been  violated.  So  there  are 
certain  laws  which  affect  man's  intellect.  It  must 
be  in  harmony  with  truth.     If  it  be  not,  the  result 
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is  ignorance,  error,  dissatisfaction.  When  the 
mind  apprehends  a  truth  in  any  sphere — a  truth  of 
science  or  philosophy,  or  any  other  truth — and  feels 
that  it  can  rest  upon  it,  it  is  so  far  at  peace.  So  is 
it  in  the  higher  region  of  man's  being^in  his  spirit. 
It  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  its  life, 
which  is,  to  be  one  with  God,  and  to  find  its  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  Him,  to  love  Him  with  heart 
and  soul  and  strength  and  mind.  Sin,  with  its 
bitter  fruits,  is  the  transgression  of  that  law. 
There  can  be  no  rest  for  the  soul  away  from  God, 
any  more  than  there  can  be  rest  for  the  body  when 
the  laws  of  health  are  violated,  or  for  the  mind 
when  it  is  seeking  the  truth,  but  cannot  find  it. 
"My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God," 
cried  David.  "  Thou  madest  us  for  Thyself,"  said 
Augustine,  "  and  oiu-  heart  is  disquieted  until  it 
find  its  rest  in  Thee."  "  0  God  !  0  God  !  where  is 
Thine  infinite  bosom,  that  I  might  rest  thereon  'i " 
was  the  cry,  in  more  modern  times,  of  a  great  but 
despairing  soul.  To  have  these  aspirations  fulfilled  ; 
to  have  our  spirit  brought  into  harmony  with  its 
true  life ;  to  be  one  with,  to  be  acquainted  with 
God,  is  Peace. 

II.  What  was  the  Peace  of  Christ  1  It  was  the 
feeling  that  residted  from  His  perfect  oneness  with 
God.  His  soul  was  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
its  life.  There  could  be  no  possible  discord  :  "  I 
and  My  Father  are  one."  "  As  the  Father  knoweth 
Me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father."  "My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me."  "  Father, 
not  what  I  will,  but  what  Thou  wilt."  These  ex- 
pressions tell  us  whence  came  the  peace  which  lay 
like  sunshine  on  His  inner  life.  He  was  rejected 
and  despised  of  men.  The  outward  surroundings 
of  His  life  were  of  the  saddest,  but  there  was  an 
inward  calm  which  we  can  feel  beneath  the  letter 
of  the  gospel  story  as  we  read  it.  We  see  it  speci- 
ally in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  life.  "  The  hour 
cometh,  yea,  is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered 
every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  Me  alone  :  and 
yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  Me." 
There  was  the  source  of  His  peace.  "  Father,  I 
will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be 
with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold  My 
glory,  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  :  for  Thou  lovedst 
Me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Words 
like  these  tell  us  of  a  deep  and  ineffable  spiritual 
calm.  As  the  great  billows  that  break  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  do  not  stir  the  smallest  weed  down  in 
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the  depths,  clinging  to  the  rocky  bottom,  so  the  inner 
quiet  of  Clirist's  life  was  unmoved  by  the  waves  that 
passeil  over  Him.  They  did  not  shake  even  for  a 
moment  the  perfect  rest  of  His  soid  in  God. 

I  have  seen,  as  I  daresay  some  who  read  this 
sermon  have  seen,  many  pictiures  of  the  suffering 
Christ.  The  gi-eatest  artists  that  have  lived  have 
portrayed  their  conception  of  Him.  But  there  is 
often  a  va^t  difference  in  their  conception.  In 
them  all,  the  sorrows  of  our  Lord  are  deUneated  with 
greater  or  less  effectiveness.  The  crown  of  thorns ; 
the  bleeding  countenance;  the  very  drops  of 
blood ;  the  form  bent  under  the  weight  of  the 
cross, — the  concomitants  of  the  tragedy  all  are 
there.  But  while  there  are  some  artists  who  have 
spent  their  strength  on  these  outward  marks  of 
sorrow,  there  are  others  whose  work  is  truer  to  the 
reality  ;  you  can  see  breaking  through  the  coun- 
tenance an  inward  restfuluess  and  calm,  a  perfect 
unbroken  resignation  to  the  Divine  wiU.  These  have 
formed  some  idea  of  what  the  peace  of  Christ 
was.  The  perfect  oneness  with,  and  repose  in  God, 
that  no  outward  calamities  could  break  in  upon. 
III.  This  Peace  He  gives  to  us.  "  My  Peace." 
There  are  often  experiences  given  as  religious 
experiences  that  are  felt  by  us  to  be  imreal.  We 
set  them  down,  perhaps  truly,  as  the  outpouring 
of  morbid  feeling ;  and  if  we  do  not  call  them 
extravagant,  we  at  least  regard  them  as  mystical, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  plain  men  and  women 
doing  their  duty  humbly  in  common  life.  But 
there  can  be  conceived  no  more  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  religious  experience  than  Christ  gives  us 
here.  It  is  His  own  peace.  The  very  peace 
which  He  had  Himself;  that  deep  tranquillity  and 
repose  of  soul  which  underlay  His  life.  "  My 
Peace,"  My  own  peace,  I  give  unto  you. 

And  how  does  He  give  it  to  us  ?  By  bringing  us 
to  the  source  whence  He  had  it  Himself.  By  leading 
us  to  God;  by  making  us  one  with  God,  and  so  bring- 
ing us  into  harmony  with  the  true  law  of  the  Spirit's 
life,  which  is  to  live,  not  from  the  perishing  things 
of  earth,  but  from  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  As 
the  physician  brings  peace  to  the  body  by  bringing 
it  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  its  life,  with  the 
conditions  of  health ;  as  the  teacher  gives  intellect- 
ual peace  by  revealing  to  the  mind  the  truth,  so 
that  it  can  apprehend  it  and  rest  on  it, — so  Christ 
gives  us  peace  of  spirit  by  bringing  us  into  harmony 
with  God's  wiU.  It  was  out  of  that  harmony  that 
His  own  peace  came,  and  it  is  into  that  harmony 
He  brings  us.  We  have  only  to  think  what  it 
would  be  if  our  soul's  longing  after  God  were 
satisfied ;  if  we  felt,  as  a  living  reality,  that 
beyond  the  world  there  was  a  personal  God,  that 
that  God  was  our  Father,  and  that  nothing  in 
life  or  death  coidd  separate  us  from  Him,  would 
not  the  result  of  that  conviction  at  once  be  peace  ? 
It  is  that  Peace,  then,  Christ  gives  us  by  bringing 
us  to  the  source  whence  He  had  it  Himself — to 
God,  the  true  home  and  dweUing-place  of  the  soul. 


But  how  does  He  do  that  1  How  does  He  bring 
us  to  God  1  It  is  by  disclosing  God  to  us  in  such 
a  way  that  we  can  believe  in  Him,  and  come  to 
Him,  and  love  Him.  This  was  the  very  work  of 
Christ.  It  was  to  "reconcile  us  to  God."  We 
may  have  conceptions  of  God  apart  from  Christ, 
but  they  are  dim,  uncertain,  unattractive.  We 
may  feel,  as  we  think  of  the  beauty  of  the  world,  as 
we  trace  the  wondrous  adaptations  with  which  it 
is  full,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  final  cause. 
We  may  conclude  that  this  visible  frame  is 
the  outcome  of  unseen  power.  Nay,  more,  we 
may  have  a  sense  of  that  power  living  in  the  life 
of  aU  lives ;  a  sense  of  "  something  deeply  inter- 
fused" in  the  light  of  setting  suns,  and  the  wind, 
ocean,  and  the  living  air,  that  moves  through  all 
things ;  but  such  conceptions  are  dim,  they  are 
not  such  as  give  satisfaction.  Man  cannot  rest  in 
them.  He  wants  to  know  what  is  beyond  these 
shadowy  abstractions.  But  even  when  we  do  get 
beyond  them,  when  we  do  come  to  an  idea  of  the 
unity  and  personality  of  God,  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  Hand  behind  the  order,  and  a  Will  behind  the 
force,  and  a  Mind  beyond  the  harmony,  still  there 
is  something  more  needed  ere  that  idea  can  give 
rest,  for  there  is  the  terrible  sense  of  sin  that  haunts 
us,  and  which  has  found  in  sacrifice  and  bloody 
rite  such  terrible  expression  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  Chi'ist  has  disclosed  God  to  us  as  a 
Person,  and  that  Person  a  Father,  and  that  Father 
loving  us  with  an  infinite  love,  and  that  love  show 
ing  itself  in  the  truest  form  love  can  show  itself 
in  suffering  and  death.  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  aU  fulness  dwell ;  and,  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  by 
Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself"  "  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself, 
not  imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses."  It  is  in 
this  disclosm-e  of  God,  in  Christ's  finished  work, 
apprehended  and  trusted  in,  and  made  a  living 
reality,  that  rest  is  found.  "  Being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;"  the  very  peace  He  had  Himself, 
and  which  He  gives  to  all  who  come  to  the  Father 
thi'ough  Him. 

Does  He  give  it  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  Church 
be  the  answer.  It  was  this  peace  Stephen  had  when, 
bruised  with  stones,  he  prayed,  and  "  God's  glory 
smote  him  on  the  face."  It  was  this  peace  Paul 
and  Silas  had  when,  in  the  foul  Roman  prison,  their 
backs  ploughed  by  the  scourge,  they  sang  praises 
unto  God.  It  was  this  peace  the  aged  Polycarp  . 
had  when  he  bade  the  executioner  leave  him  un-  J 
bound  at  the  stake,  "for  that  same  God,  in  com- 
munion with  whom  he  lived,  would  nerve  him  that 
he  flinched  not  when  he  died."  It  was  this  peace 
Luther  had  when  he  stood  like  a  rock  in  presence 
of  his  foes.  It  is  this  peace  of  which  the  writings 
in  the  Catacombs  tell.  No  inscriptions  are  more 
frequent  than  these — "  In  Peace,"  "  In  the  Peace 
of  Christ."      It    is  this   peace  which   thousands 
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among  ourselves  possess  to-day,  which  the  world 
cannot  give  nor  take  away.  "  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ?"  said  an  officer,  who  relates  the  story,  to  a 
soldier  whose  life  was  ebbing  away  on  the  green- 
sward, after  one  of  the  terrible  battles  of  the 
American  War.  "Kothing,"  said  he;  "I  am 
djing.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you  for.  In  my  knapsack  you  will  find  a  Testa- 
ment; open  it  at  the  foiu-teenth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
and  read  me  the  passage  which  begins  with  the 
word  'Peace.'"  The  officer  took  the  book  and 
opened  that  chapter  which,  you  recollect,  was  so 
comforting  to  oiu-  own  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  he 
passed  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and  he  read 
there  the  words  of  my  text — "  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  'it  be  afraid.'"  "Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the 
djing  man;  "I  have  got  that  Peace."  Many  have 
got  it  where  he  got  it,  and  have  it  now  as  he  had 
it  on  that  battlefield. 

And  we  too  must  find  it  where  he  found  it  if 
we  are  to  find  it  at  all.  Life  will  be  full  of  unrest 
till  we  come  to  God,  till  we  find  oiu"  centre  in  Him, 
and  live  from  Him.  To  that  rest  we  come  thi'ough 
Jesus  Christ  om*  Lord. 

It  is  a  quaint  parable  of  old  holy  George  Her- 
bert, but  it  is  a  parable  for  all  time  : — 

Sweet  Peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell,  I  humbly  crave, 

Let  me  once  know  ? 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave 

And  asked  if  Peace  was  there. 
A  hollow  wind  did  answer,  no, 
Go  seek  elsewhere. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden  and  did  spy 

A  gallant  flower, 
The  crown  imperial.     "  Sure,"  said  I, 
' '  Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell. " 
But  when  I  digged  I  saw  a  worm  devour 
What  showed  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  reverend,  good  old  man, 

Whom,  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began  : 
' '  There  was  a  prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  lived  with  good  increase 
Of  flock  and  fold. 

"  He  sweetly  lived,  yet  sweetness  did  not  save 
His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death,  out  of  his  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat, 
Which  many,  wondering  at,  got  some  of  those 
To  plant  and  set. 

' '  It  prospered  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 
Through  all  the  earth, 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse 
That  virtues  lie  therein  ; 
A  secret  virtue  bringing  peace  and  mirth 
By  flight  of  sin. 

"  Take  of  this  grain  which  in  my  garden  grows. 
And  grows  for  you, 
Make  bread  of  it,  and  then  repose. 
And  Peace,  which  everywhere, 
With  so  much  earnestness  thou  dost  pursue, 
Is  only  there." 

"  0  Lamb  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  !  grant  us  Thy  Peace."— T/i^  Peace.    Amen. 


Isaac  l^onallr  W^t  ©ominte. 

By  the  Author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk." 
XV. — A  Closed  Chapter. 

WHEN  Annie  Symon  had  again  left  the  region 
of  the  Bankmill  the  feeling  that  at  once 
took  the  uppermost  place  in  Isaac  Ronald's  mind 
was  a  sense  of  loss  ;  a  loss  more  tangible  and  more 
definite  in  its  character  than  that  which  he  seemed 
to  experience  when  Annie  first  went  out  into  the 
world  to  become  by  and  by  the  affianced  of  another. 
But  a  little  time  and  reflection  brought  their  pallia- 
tives. Amid  the  assiduous  performance  of  routine 
work,  varied  by  the  emergence  ever  and  anon  of 
new  duties  of  an  occasional  kind,  in  the  interest, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  of  his  neighbours,  and  which 
it  was  never  his  disposition  to  overlook,  the  feeling 
instinctively,  rather  than  consciously  and  reflec 
tively,  dawned  upon  him  that,  somehow,  there  was 
after  aU  an  element  of  gain  in  the  loss.  As  to 
Annie  herself — the  difference  between  now  and 
formerly  was  that,  in  place  of  an  inexperienced  girl 
moved  by  the  finest  impulses,  and  aU  unheedfid  of 
cares  and  disappointments  lying  ahead,  she  was 
a  woman  who  had  tasted  the  bitter  things  of  life, 
and  with  matured  and  chastened  feeling  had  de- 
liberately made  up  her  mind  to  follow  the  path  of 
duty,  however  stern.  And  had  she  not  as  such 
given  him  her  confidence  as  she  would  give  it  to 
no  other  %  Such  thoughts  as  these  came  up  in 
Isaac's  mind  with  a  colour  and  vividness  that 
seemed  to  create  for  him  an  entirely  new  interest 
in  life.  It  was  not  that  Isaac  cherished  any  defi- 
nite hope  of  winning  Annie's  love,  even  if  she  were 
free  to  give  it ;  he  had,  at  one  stage  of  his  Ufe,  set 
that  idea  conclusively  aside,  and  it  had  not  again 
obtained  a  place  in  his  thoughts.  Yet  as  he  re- 
flected upon  her  trustful  words  he  coidd  not  keep 
down  a  sense  of  almost  joyous  restfulness  as  the 
conviction  came  home  to  him  that,  at  any  rate,  no 
person  of  his  own  sex  could  stand  between  him  and 
Annie's  full  confidence,  and  that  no  one  had  a  better 
right  to  be  interested  in  her  welfare.  He  thought 
of  it  with  increasing  satisfaction  and  a  growing 
feeling  of  the  certainty  of  his  position  as  her  trusted 
friend. 

"I'll  write  an'  ask  leave  to  correspond  wi'  her," 
said  Isaac  to  himself.  "There's  no  presumption 
in  that.  She  hasna  disdain't  to  hear  my  counsel 
afore  noo,  and,  wha  kens,  there  may  be  mair 
occasion  than  ever  afore  that  she  sud  ken  there  's 
somebody  nae  likely  to  forget  aul'  frien'ship.  What 
may  ha'e  been  the  cause  o'  trouble  atween  her  an' 
Andrew  Irvine  I  canna  say,  but  o'  ae  thing  I'm 
convinc't,  if  it  were  a  thing  proper  or  needfu'  to  be 
taid'  she  wud  trust  it  wi'  me,  an'  if  in  my  power 
to  put  it  richt,  at  whatever  cost  to  mysel',  I  hope 
— I  even  think — she  wudna  doubt  my  willingness 
to  deet." 

Pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  Isaac  succeeded 
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in  almost  reasoning  hmiself  into  the  idea — a  not 
unpleasing  one  he  felt  it  to  be — that  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  absolute  unkiudness  to  Annie 
Symou  not  to  Mrite  hor.  And  he  wrote  her  ac- 
cordingly, a  full,  friendly,  and  genial  epistle,  in 
which  sentences  of  somewhat  formal  construction 
were  cmiously  intermingled  with  such  fomiliar  talk 
bearing  on  the  daily  incidents  of  life  and  the  strain 
of  its  duties,  as  he  would  have  spoken  to  her  if  she 
had  been  by  his  side.  The  subject  which  he  had 
most  iu  his  thoughts,  and  which  he  was  most 
earnestly  bent  on  approaching  somehow — the  pres- 
sm-e  of  the  burden  on  Aiuie's  mind — was  the  one 
subject  on  which  he  failed  in  being  able  to  frame  a 
single  sentence  which  he  could  accept  as  being  at 
all  to  the  purpose.  But  he  had  much  contentment 
in  the  letter,  notwithstanding.  "  Never  min'," 
thought  Isaac,  as  he  finished  his  writing  ;  "it  may 
be  better  unsaid  aifter  a'  unless  Annie  hersel'  open 
the  way." 

As  it  hajipened,  the  way  was  opened  and  light 
cast  upon  certain  things  that  had  been  obscure  to 
Isaac  much  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  His 
letter  had  been  duly  despatched,  a  coujJe  of  weeks 
had  passed,  and  he  had  begun  to  speculate  upon 
the  time  when  he  might  reasonably  look  for  a  reply 
— an  immediate  answer  had  not  been  asked  nor 
expected — when  the  dwellers  in  the  locality  of  the 
Bankmill  were  siu-prised,  not  to  say  scandalised, 
by  seeing  an  announcement  in  the  Greyness  news- 
papers of  the  marriage  of  Andrew  Irvine,  solicitor, 
to  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  grocer, 
who  was  one  of  the  bailies  of  that  burgh. 

The  event,  as  was  natm-al,  formed  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  and  thereafter  there  were  not  wanting 
some  who  began  to  raise  their  voices  iu  the  way  of 
questioning  whether,  after  all,  there  had  ever  been 
any  formal  engagement  between  Andrew  Irvine  and 
Annie  Symon,  or  any  serious  purpose  entertained 
by  him  of  making  Annie  his  wife.  Young  women 
whose  ambition  was  to  be  more  conspicuous  than 
became  their  sex  and  station  were  apt  to  found 
their  hopes  on  little,  said  these  people;  and  in  their 
\'iew  it  was  held  to  be  an  enhancement  of  Andrew 
Irene's  character  for  prudence  and  regard  to  the 
proprieties  of  life  that  he  had  chosen  as  his  wife 
one  who,  in  the  matter  of  means  and  social  position, 
might  fairly  claim  to  be  his  equal. 

Essentially  sordid  and  ungenerous  as  this  style 
of  remark  might  be,  and  unjust  as  it  was  to  Annie 
Symon,  it  furnishes  a  not  unfair  illustration  of  the 
fashion  in  which  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  allow 
our  judgments  to  be  made  up  concerning  the  actions 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  when  imperfect  information 
is  accepted  as  the  basis  for  conclusions  that  imply 
predominance  of  the  lower  and  meaner  motives, 
and  an  absence  of  all  those  higher  principles  that 
ennoble  our  common  nature. 

"  Hed  I  drcam't  it  was  at  this  point  I  wud  ha'e 
restrain't  my  han'  fae  writiu',"  thought  Isaac. 
"  Yet  why  should  I  ?     I've  the  fullest  conviction 


that  she's  actit  wi'  sic  conscience  o'  the  richt  as 
wiU  support  her  in  facin'  a'  consequences  at  the  en' 
o'  what  maun  seem  a  clos't  chapter.  An'  as  for 
him,  ten  to  ane  the  union  he's  completit  has  in  't 
elements  to  gi'e  him  '  happiness,'  just  in  sic  measure, 
an'  o'  sic  quality,  as  his  principles  an'  habits  ha'e 
fittet  him  for.  A  'respectable'  mairriage,  highly 
respectable,  but  nae  necessarily  cairryin'  wi'  't  the 
assurance  o'  what  true  affection,  restin'  on  sincerity 
o'  mind  an'  steadfastness  o'  principle,  wiU  gi'e  in 
certain  possession  to  the  vera  humblest." 

Such  was  the  philosophy  of  Isaac  Eonald ;  and 
his  hypothesis  was  not  wanting  in  the  element  of 
charity  any  more  than  in  that  of  probability. 

XVI. — Gathering  up  the  Broken  Links. 

TT  might  be  that  when  Annie  Symon  set  her 
-*-  mind  to  framing  a  suitable  reply  to  the  friendly 
epistle  of  Isaac  Eonald  she  felt  a  measure  of 
awkwardness  at  some  points.  But  one  thing  was 
certain,  she  could  not  be  otherwise  than  perfectly 
natural  and  perfectly  explicit  in  whatever  she  might 
say.  The  consciousness  of  genuine  sympathy  and 
appreciation,  as  imselfish  as  sincere,  on  the  part  of 
her  correspondent,  forbade  the  thought  of  even  such 
a  measure  of  reserve  as  would  have  left  Isaac  no 
room  to  be  dissatisfied  had  it  been  practised.  She 
affected  no  concealment  of  her  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  gratitude  at  the  receipt  of  Isaac's  letter ;  but 
spoke  frankly  of  the  heartfelt  solace  she  had  found 
in  its  contents,  when  perhaps  such  solace  was  not 
unneeded.  Before  concluding,  she  begged  that  her 
position  might  not  be  misunderstood.  Certain 
recent  events  would  have  so  far  enabled  Isaac  to 
understand  her  words  at  their  last  meeting;  but 
he  must  not  look  upon  her  as  one  who  had  been 
heartlessly  deserted ;  far  from  it.  It  was  of  her 
own  choice  that,  in  place  of  having  her  fate  linked 
with  that  of  another,  she  was  left  to  pursue  life's 
journey  alone ;  and  though  she  felt  and  believed 
that  the  decision  was  right,  it  was  a  decision  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  pain  to  another  as  well  as  to 
herself  She  could  not  then  trust  herself  to  \nite 
of  the  causes  that  had  imperatively  compelled  her 
to  do  as  she  had  done ;  but  she  felt  certain  that  if 
he  had  known  them,  her  resolution,  arrived  at  and 
adhered  to  amid  much  anguish  of  heart  and  not  a 
few  misgivings,  would  have  met  his  approval. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  thought  Isaac  to  himself  as  he 
finished  reading  Annie's  letter.  "'The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness.'  Even  so  ;  an'  never 
mair  than  in  the  discovery  o'  misplac't  afiiection. 
I  kent  that  something  had  come  atween  her  an' 
Andrew  Irvine  o'  a  kin'  that  stampit  him  as  little 
worthy  o'  ony  sic  woman's  love.  An'  I  micht  lia'e 
weel  concludit  that  it  could  ill  be  itherwise.  The 
lack  o'  moral  stamina  is  ill  to  hide,  even  under  the 
maist  t-akin'  address ;  an'  it  was  his  weakness. 
Annie  has  found  him  oot.  Sincere  an'  honest 
natures  are  never  the   readiest   to  suspect   their 
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fellow -creaturs,  nor  to  tak'  their  impressions  o' 
humanity  spontaneously  fae  its  worscr  attributes. 
But  when  tlie  real  data  for  determiuiu'  cliaracter 
come  ftiirly  afore  them  tlieir  judgments  are  tlie 
safest  o'  ony.  A  pure-min'et,  sensible  woman,  that 
fidly  f;ices  the  responsibilities  o'  life,  sud  be  the 
quickest  an'  keenest  o'  judges  in  this  regaird ;  an' 
I  verily  believe  whaur  they  fail  properly  to  judge 
unworthy  men,  it 's  aftenest  on  account  o'  their  un- 
didy  subordiuatin'  the  sense  o'  responsibility,  an' 
lattin'  the  afl'ections — strong  an'  endurin'  in  them 
— get  the  upper  han'  an'  lidl  the  judgment  to  sleep, 
an'  a'  to  the  sad  cost  o'  mony  aue  o'  their  number." 

As  he  thus  soliloquised  within  himself,  Isaac 
Ronald  felt  cmiously  exercised  in  mind.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  was  the  feeling  of  strong  satisfac- 
tion that  Annie,  through  sheer  force  of  principle, 
liad  been  enabled  "  for  conscience  sake  "  to  put  an 
end  to  an  engagement  which  to  many  in  her  posi- 
tion woidd  have  been  too  flattering  to  be  volun- 
tarily foregone,  whatever  the  risks  involved.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  what  suffering  had  it  not  cost 
her  !  And  though  the  issue  might  seem  to  be  to 
him  the  opening  up  of  large  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  continued  correspondence  with  Annie,  he  had  a 
sensitive  dread  lest  in  endeavouring  to  prosecute 
that  correspondence  he  shoidd  touch  on  any  chord 
too  delicate  for  his  haudhng.  Very  likely  this 
latter  thought  might  have  been  a  cause  of  continued 
perplexity  to  Isaac,  had  not  the  straightforward 
common-sense  of  Annie's  father  promptly  helped 
him  over  his  difficulty. 

The  miller,  or  rather  the  miller's  wife,  had  of 
com'se  learnt  the  whole  of  the  essential  facts,  so  far 
as  Annie  could  bring  herself  to  state  them  in 
articulate  form,  at  the  time  she  was  last  under 
their  roof.  And  although,  like  prudent  people, 
they  had  as  yet  uttered  no  word  on  the  subject, 
the  miller  now  felt  it  no  longer  needful  to  conceal 
his  sentiments,  nor  the  facts  as  known  to  him, 
from  one  with  whom  he  stood  on  such  a  footing  of 
familiarity  as  he  did  with  Isaac  Ronald. 

"Yom-  frien'  Annie  's  hed  a  dowie  throucome, 
maister.  Ye  wud  ha'e  seen  that  it's  a'  up  atween 
her  an'  that  chieL  But  nae  doot  ye  hed  your  ain 
thochts  aboot  it  whan  Annie  was  here,"  said  the 
miller. 

"  I  kent  that  Annie  had  got  sair  cause  o'  trouble 
somehoo,"  said  Isaac ;  "  but  that  it  sud  ha'e  been 
trial  like  what  it's  been  I  could  ha'e  never  sus- 
pecHt." 

"Ah  weel,  weel,  maister.  Lat  it  go.  I  pitied 
the  lassie  fae  the  bottom  o'  my  hert.  But  till  her 
mither  an'  mysel'  it  's  a  maitter  raither  o'  satisfac- 
tion an'  thankfu'ness  that  she's  clear  o'  him." 

At  this  statement  Isaac  looked  half  incredulous, 
and  the  miller  went  on  with  a  good  deal  of  fei-vour 
and  feeling. 

"  Nae  doot  in  a  worldly  point  o'  view  it  micht 
ha'e  been  what  they  ca'  an  '  ehgible  match '  for  my 
lassie  to  be  mairriet  to  a  young  man  wi'  the  pro- 


spects o'  Andrew  Irvine.  But  I  never  cud  lay  my  hert 
till't  withoot  misgivin's,  though  I'm  free  to  admit 
that  I  allow 't  my  better  reason  to  be  blin'et  so  far. 
Far  be  it  fae  me  to  judge  tlie  man,  or  ony  ither 
man,  unwarrantably ;  but  tlie  nde  is  plain  aneuch, 
'  by  their  works  ye  shall  know  them  ;'  an'  judg't  by 
that  test,  Andrew  Irvine,  wi'  a'  his  plausible 
address,  wasna  in  the  least  likely  to  mak'  Annie  a 
happy  wife.  He  hed  never  fae  his  bairnhood 
learnt  obedience,  or  a  sense  o'  duty,  an'  stiU  less 
the  principle  o'  self-sacrifice  in  onything  for  the 
sake  o'  anither.  An'  it's  a  solemn  thoclit  that  if 
twa  join't  thegither  in  the  closest  and  maist  sacred 
imion  that  is  possible  in  this  mortal  scene  dinna 
prove  mutually  helpfu'  in  strivin'  onward  an'  up- 
ward, then  it's  maist  a  certainty  that  the  ane  whose 
nature  is  mainly  bent  to  the  earthly  an'  sensual, 
will  o'  necessity  influence  the  ither  in  a  doonward 
direction,  bluntin'  the  moral  feelin's,  stuntin' 
spiritual  growth,  an'  so  on ;  an'  women,  bein'  o' 
safter  mould  than  men,  suffer  the  greater  risk. 
But  what  need  I  speak,  for  I'm  only  repeatin'  what 
I've  heard  fae  your  ain  lips  owre  an'  owre  again." 

"  That  may  be,  miller ;  but  it  's  nane  the  less  a 
case  o'  sair  an'  desolatin'  trial." 

"  Nae  doot :  but  the  warst  o'  the  trial  ocht  to 
be  past  an'  awa  noo.  The  chiel,  against  a'  reason 
an'  richt  feelin',  keepit  pesterin'  her  wi'  letters,  lang 
aifter  she  hed  taul'  him  to  desist  an'  spare  her, 
declarin',  as  her  mither  cam'  to  ken,  that  he  cudna 
live  withoot  her.  An'  to  the  vera  last,  Annie 
cudna  keep  fae  tormentin'  hersel'  wi'  the  thocht  o' 
what  Tie  must  be  sufferin',  an'  whether,  aifter  a',  she 
had  actit  honourably  in  gi'ein'  him  up.  Weel, 
weel,  nine  months  ha'e  barely  pass't  whan  he's 
mairriet  till  anither,  wi'  nae  en'  o'  show  an'  parade. 
An'  that  was  the  worth  o'  a'  his  professions." 

"  We  mauna  judge  him  owre  hardly.  It  micht 
be  harsh  to  express  a  doot  as  to  whether  it 's  in 
his  nature  to  be  deeply  impressed  :  but  let  us  hope 
that  a'  men  are  nae  so  fickle,"  said  Isaac,  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"An'  indeed  we  ken  they're  nae,"  replied  the 
miller  promptly.  "To  be  perfectly  plain  wi'  you, 
maister,  my  lassie  has  mair  belief  in  your  ain  con- 
stancy, nae  to  say  your  judgment,  than  she  has  in 
her  ain  father's.  I  dinna  blame  her  for't.  But 
what  I  wantit  to  say  was  this — Annie's  aware  that 
whan  it  cam'  to  this  pass  ye  wud  be  taul'  a'  that 
we  ken  oorsells.  You,  but  nae  ither.  It  wasna 
her  proposal.  But  I  think  I'm  as  muckle  in  sym- 
pathy wi'  my  ain  bairn  as  to  be  perfectly  sm-e  that 
it  '11  be  a  satisfaction  an'  comfort  to  her  to  ken  that 
ye're  acquaintit  wi'  the  haill  affair,  as  far  as  ony 
third  pairty  can  be  ;  an'  that  ye're  able  to  im'erstan' 
the  pairt,  first  an'  last,  that  she's  hed  to  play." 

And  thereupon  the  miUer  proceeded  to  give  Isaac 
his  accoimt  of  the  course  which  the  love  of  Andrew 
Irvine  and  Annie  had  rim  in  its  later  stages,  and 
as  linked  on  to  the  stoiy  of  their  early  engagement, 
full  ten  years  ago,  when  her  ideal  characters  were 
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shaped  according  to  the  crude  conceptions  of  inex- 
perienced gii'lhood.  But  as  the  omniscience  of  the 
story-teller  has  enabled  us  to  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  a  more  complete  account  of  the  crucial 
passages  of  their  courtship  than  was  known  even  to 
the  miller,  there  is  no  need  to  take  further  note  of 
what  he  was  able  to  commimicate. 

Hobj  Summer  EHinti. 


0 


LOW,  low  wind, 
0  sweet,  sad  wiud, 
What  ailetli  thee  this  summer  eve  ? 
I  cannot  hear 
Thy  moaning  drear, 
But  I,  too,  must  in  sorrow  grieve  ! 
I  feel  thy  weird,  unearthly  touch, 

Sweep  o'er  my  heart — a  harp  for  thee  ! 
And  oh,  how  mournful,  sweet,  and  strange 
Is  that  awakened  melody  ! 

Is't  of  the  Past, 

A  lay  thou  hast. 
Or  of  some  coming  grief  or  pain  ? 

'Twixt  thee  and  me 

Some  link  must  be, 
Some  chord  that  thrills  between  us  twain  ! 
In  thy  low,  sobbing  voice  I  hear 

The  voice  I  heard  at  eve  and  morn 
Long  since,  when  loud  the  branches  swaj'ed 

Eound  the  old  home  where  I  was  born  ! 

A  Forest  child, 
Nursed  in  the  wild. 
Schooled  early  in  sweet  Nature's  lore, 
Though  far  away 
From  Nature's  swaj'. 
Her  spell  is  o'er  me  evermore  ! 

And  chief  of  all  her  faery  wiles, 

Hath  thine,  0  Harper  Wind,  the  power, 
To  stir  old  feelings  into  life. 

E'en  in  the  soul's  most  languid  hour  ! 

E.  V.  0.  E. 


E\}t  ffiuiltr. 


OUR  readers  are  aware  that  The  Guild  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  at  present  under  the  charge 
of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Lite  and  Work,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  giving  the  following  extracts  from  speeches 
made  in  course  of  the  excellent  discussion  in  the  General 
Assembly  on  the'  Eeport  of  the  Committee.  They  show 
how  the  Guild  is  regarded. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Cameron  Lees  (who  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Report  in  a  remarkably  successful  speech)  said 
that  the  Committee  had  taken  up  a  very  heavy  piece  of 
work  in  connection  with  the  Young  Men's  GuUd,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  result  of  their  operations  in  this  direction 
would  be  the  establishment  of  Societies  in  every  part  of 
the  countiy,  which  would  be  associated  with  the  Guild. 

J.  M.  Martin,  Esq.,  yr.  of  Auchendennau,  in  second- 
ing the  motion,  said  : — 

"With  reference  to  the  Young  Men's  Guild,  I  think 
not  only  is  it  a  veiy  useful  and  desirable  organisation  in 
the  way  of  giving  reasonable  employment  and  recreation 
in  the  evening  where,  in  its  absence,  there  might  be 
very  much  the  reverse,  but  it  also  fosters  in  young  men 
a  certain  feeling  of  responsibility — I  may  almost  say 
esprit  de  corps.  The  fact  of  their  being  members  of  this 
Union  leads  to  reluctance  and  hesitation  in  the  doing  of 
many  thoughtless  things  which  formerly,  especially  if 
without  the  ties  of  church  membership,  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  do.    I  think,  however,  perhaps  the  most 


important  use  of  this  organisation  is  its  value  to  young 
men  quitting  home  for  the  first  time  and  going  out  into 
the  world.  We  all  know  that  this  is  the  most  critical 
point  in  a  young  man's  life,  when,  freed  from  home  con- 
trol or  supervision,  he  feels  for  the  first  time  that  independ- 
ence and  absence  of  restraint  which  are  in  themselves  so 
seductive.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  through  this  Guild 
we  can  step  in  and  ofi'er  a  lead  in  the  right  direction  at 
this  juncture  to  keep  the  youth  in  the  same  line  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  in  the  home  parish,  whereas  if  that 
lead  was  absent  he  might,  from  want  of  knowledge  or 
otherwise,  be  drifted  into  another  course  which  it  would 
be  hard  at  a  future  time  to  get  out  of.  I  would  venture 
earnestly  to  point  out  to  ministers,  and  those  in  control 
of  congregational  agencies,  the  serious  responsibility  they 
incur  if,  when  a  young  man  leaves  his  home  in  a  parish 
where  such  an  organisation  exists,  and  seeks  in  his  new 
sphere  such  a  body  to  affiliate  himself  vrith,  he  finds  no 
such  thing,  and  suS"ers  religiously  or  morally  in  conse- 
quence. The  clergyman  or  congregation  who  take  such 
a  responsibility  undertake  a  burden  which  I  should  not 
like  to  bear  on  my  shoulders." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Phin,  who  did  not  like  the  word  "Guild," 
thought  the  "Union"  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  that,  if  it  were  generally  established,  it  would 
be  of  vast  use  in  preserving  our  young  men  from  yield- 
ing to  the  temptations  by  which  they  were  encompassed  ; 
and  he  thought  that,  if  properly  worked,  the  Union 
would  enormously  strengthen  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  George  WUson,  Cramond,  would  like  to 
remind  the  Assembly  that  this  Young  Men's  Guild  was 
only  one  aspect  of  a  very  large  question,  and  only  a 
very  small  contribution  to  the  solution  of  a  very  great 
difficulty.  The  whole  question  of  the  relations  of  young 
men,  not  only  to' the  Christian  Church  as  an  organisa- 
tion, but  to  Christian  faith  and  work,  was  well  worthy  of 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  "We 
may  expect  through  this  Guild  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  ministers  approaching  the  young  men  of  our 
parishes  and  bringing  them  into  sympathetic  fellowship. 
If  this  Guild  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  taken  up  heartily 
and  carried  through  with  enthusiasm  and  wisdom  by  the 
parish  ministers.  This  Committee  can  do  little  by  itself. 
It  may  give  suggestions,  encouragement,  co-operation, 
but  the  parish  ministers  themselves  must  work. " 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Story  thought  the  Church  could  not  feel 
too  profoundly  the  immense  importance  of  doing  some- 
thing to  keep  its  hold  upon  young  persons  at  the  critical 
period  when  they  had  passed  their  first  communion,  and 
had  gone  out  into  the  world.  He  believed  there  were 
more  lives  wrecked  at  that  period  than  at  any  other,  when 
the  young  communicant  was  apt  to  think  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  one  on  whom  the  Church  had  relaxed  her 
instructive  and  guiding  hand.  He  recognised  in  this 
Guild  an  instrumentality  which  would  obviate  that. 
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**  Searcfjins  tfje  Scriptures," 

A  StTGGESTION. 

ANY  intimations  have  reached  us  that  our  Bible 
Questions  excite  interest  among  children.  Some 
would  like  the  Editor  to  invite  answers  from  aU  our 
young  readers,  and  to  pronounce  upon  their  merits.  The 
amount  of  time  that  would  be  requisite  forbids  this  plan. 
But  ministers  who  have  Supplements  will  find  that  what 
cannot  be  done  for  the  whole  Church  is  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable when  done  by  a  minister  or  other  qualified  person 
for  one  congregation.  Several  have  made  the  experi- 
ment. They  receive  answers  every  month,  and  in  due 
time  announce  the  results  in  their  Parish  Supplements, 
placing  the  names  in  the  order  of  merit,  or  assigning  a 
value  to  each  paper.  One  minister,  though  he  gives  no 
prizes,  has  received  each  month  about  fifteen  sets  of 
answers,  many  of  them  of  great  excellence. 


Presented,  with  Views  of  the  Tapestried  Entrance,  and  of  the  Effigy  of 
Sir  Robert  Davidson,  by  George  Reid,  Esq.,  R.S.A. 


Engraved  on  Wood  bv  R.  Paterson. 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Mitford  Mitchell,  B.A. 

THE  visitor  to  the  Granite  City,  as  he  traverses 
the  long  and  handsome  street  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  town,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  a  colonnade  of  gi-anite  pillars, 
which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  well-kept  graveyard. 
In  this  stands  a  large  church  built  in  different 
styles  of  architecture,  the  western  end  Italian,  built 
of  sandstone ;  the  eastern,  Gothic  of  a  debased 
kind,  built  of  gray  granite,  with  a  transept  in  the 


centre  from  which  springs  a  lofty  and  ornamental 
granite  spire.  If  the  visitor  consult  his  map,  he 
will  learn  that  these  are  "  the  City  Churches. " 
If  he  ask  the  passer-by,  he  will  be  told  that  they 
are  the  "East  and  West  Kirks."  The  West 
Church,  the  interior  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
plate,  drawn  by  one  of  her  most  devoted  and  dis- 
tinguished sons,  who  takes  pleasure  in  her  stones, 
and  to  whom  her  dust  is  dear,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  nave  of  the  old  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las. That  Church  was  probably  founded  about 
1060,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm   Oanmore.      The 


^/ 


remains  of  the  ancient  building  which  still  exist 
point  to  such  a  date.  At  first  the  Church  con- 
sisted of  a  nave,  with  side -aisles,  transepts,  and 
chancel.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  was  Bishop  of  Myra, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  who  was  the  patron  of  mariners, 
and  famous  for  his  miracles  and  apparitions  by 
sea.  In  1477  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop,  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  the  choir,  in  place  of  the  old  Byzantine 
chancel.  For  this  good  work  contributions  poured 
in  from  the  inhabitants,  salmon  forming  no  small 
item  of  the  gifts.  The  building  was  consecrated 
by   Bishop   Elphinstone,    the    founder   of  King's 


CoUege,  in  1508.  The  Magistrates  presented  the 
worthy  Bishop,  in  retmrn  for  his  services,  with 
two  puncheons  of  claret,  and  wax  and  sweetmeats. 
The  enlarged  and  restored  Church  involved  an  in- 
crease of  the  clergy,  and  it  is  sad  to  relate  that, 
owing  to  their  dissensions,  the  services  seem  to  have 
been  discontinued  in  1523.  The  "strike,"  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  duration,  and  ended  in  more 
gifts  being  exacted  from  the  citizens. 

At  the  Reformation  the  building  was  adapted 
for  Presbyterian  worship.  A  stone  waU  divided 
the  nave  and  choir,  which  were  henceforth  called 
the  Old  and  New  Churches.  There  were  no  seats 
in  either  of  them.     But  the  Magistrates  soon  per- 
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mitted  corporations  and  private  i)ersons  to  erect 
"  lofts  "  and  pews  for  their  own  use. 

Tlie  Chiircii  was  then  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
handsome  Parish  Churches  in  Scotland.  An  un- 
known chronicler  thus  describes  it : — 

"  Sant  Nicolas  stately  stnictiire  here  doth  stand, 
Ko  paroch  kirk  can  matcli't  in  all  the  laud  ; 
Our  architectors,  most  worthy  of  renown, 
Did  build  this  church  for  to  decore  the  town  ; 
And  that  God's  worship  might  be  in  it  raist  ; 
Should  not  their  virtuous  paines  be  liiglily  praist 
W'lio  such  a  splendid  fabric  did  erect  ? 
No  Momus  eye  can  blame  its  architect. 
"With  all  the  ornaments  fit  to  decore 
A  Temple,  where  oiu-  God  we  should  adore 
In  Sp'rit  and  truth  ;  with  fear  and  trembling  we 
Should  worship  him  within  his  sanctuarie." 

The  Old  or  West  Chmxh  was  the  scene  of  an 
important  event  in  1590— the  public  renunciation 
of  Popish  errors,  and  of  all  "querreles,"  and  the 
open  profession  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  by  the  Earls 
of  Huntly  and  Erroll.  We  are  told  that  there  was 
"  of  nobillmen,  baronis,  gentelmen,  and  comoun 
pepill,  sic  a  confluence  that  the  lyke  was  never 
seen  in  that  Kii'k."  At  this  reconciliation  there 
was  much  joy  which  had  its  expression  on  the 
following  day  in  a  great  feast  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  an  unusual  and  very  detrimental  consumption  of 
the  claret  from  the  civic  cellars. 

The  Church  saw  in  these  days  the  various  changes 
from  Presbytery  to  Episcopacy,  and  from  Covenant- 
ing to  Royalist  ministers.  The  Aberdeen  Doctors 
strongly  and  ably  supported  the  views  of  Laud 
and  Charles  I.,  whQe  in  their  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  the  Covenanting  preachers  denounced  then- 
opponents  with  equal  vigour  and  ability.  The  City 
suffered  equally  from  the  visits  of  the  armies  that 
supported  the  claims  of  each  sect.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Episcopacy  flourished  in  Aberdeen,  and 
the  clergy  of  St.  Nicholas  held  by  the  Church  of 
the  Restoration  and  of  Charles  II.,  till  the  very 
last.  In  1694:  a  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  sent  to  organise  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Aberdeen.  Erastianism  seems  to  have 
been  rife,  even  at  the  time  to  which  many 
look  back  vdth  such  complacency,  for  we  are  told 
that,  "under  the  authority  of  the  Magistrates,"  the 
Episcopal  Session  was  dismissed.  The  three  min- 
isters resigned  their  charges,  as  they  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 

The  fate  of  the  original  fabric  of  the  Church  is 
very  sad.  Through  neglect  the  Nave  or  West 
Church  became  riunous,  and  was  abandoned  as  a 
place  of  worship  in  1732.  No  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  aiTcst  decay ;  the  lead  was 
stripped  from  the  roof,  and  the  pillars  having  given 
way  in  1742,  the  building  became  a  complete  ruin. 
The  Choir  had  a  worse  fate.  It  was  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  old  Scottish  Gothic  architecture,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction  was  in  good  preserva- 
tion, only  needing  repair.  In  perhaps  the  most 
debased  time  of  architectural  taste  in  Scotland,  the 
minister,  so  the  story  goes,  persuaded  the  magis- 


trates that  tlie  Church  was  unsafe ;  and  some 
plaster  having  fallen,  a  panic  arose,  and  the  build- 
ing was  condemned.  Gunpowder  had  to  be  used, 
however,  before  the  solid  masonry  could  be  demo- 
lished. This  happened  only  in  1835,  when  the 
present  East  Church  was  erected,  which,  though 
comfortable  and  handsome  after  its  kind,  is  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  the  exquisite  church  which  was 
so  wantonly  destroyed.  The  transepts  and  crj-pt 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  ancient  fabric.  The 
West  Church  lay  in  ruins  for  ten  years,  and  was 
rebuilt  from  a  plan  presented  to  the  magistrates  by 
Gibbs,  a  native  of  the  city,  the  architect  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields  in  London,  and  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Library  in  Oxford.  It  is  built  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  is  said  to  be  modelled  after  one  of  the 
basilicas  in  Rome.  It  cost  about  £5000,  a  large 
sum  for  a  church  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Un- 
fortunately this  expenditure  furnishes  no  proof  of 
the  liberality  of  the  age,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
Council  Register  that  the  expense  was  defrayed 
from  funds  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  no  part 
of  the  charge  was  either  imposed  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants or  contributed  by  them.  The  thick  piers,  the 
beautiful  round  arches,  the  cloister-like  roof  of  the 
aisles,  the  exquisite  proportion  of  the  various  parts, 
the  perfect  colouring  of  the  stonework  of  the  walls 
and  pillars,  the  dark  wood  of  the  seats  and  galleries, 
the  handsome  oak  pulpit,  and  the  imusual  though 
graceful  canopy  above  the  magistrates'  pew,  all 
lend  a  peculiar  dignity  to  the  interior  of  the  Church. 
It  is  unique  in  Scotland,  and  is  the  most  ecclesi- 
astical edifice  erected  from  the  Reformation  until 
the  present  era  of  church-building.  It  was  opened 
for  public  worship  in  1755.  Since  then  its  external 
history  has  not  been  striking.  Principal  George 
Campbell,  the  opponent  of  Hiune,  and  the  well- 
known  writer  on  the  Gospels,  when  Biblical  Criti- 
cism was  a  rare  study,  was  the  most  famous  of  the 
ministers  of  the  West  Church.  Of  him  Dean  Stan- 
ley writes  : — "  The  crowning  example  of  Christian 
courtesy  was  shown  by  Dr.  Campbell.  Before 
publishing  his  treatise  he  submitted  it  to  Hume's 
perusal,  and  at  once  accepted  his  great  adversary's 
criticisms  on  passages  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
controverted  word  has  been  misunderstood,  or  which 
needed  to  be  softened.  Hrune  himself  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  urbanity  of  this  truly  Christian 
controversialist." 

The  West  Chiurch,  as  the  meeting -place  of  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the 
fierce  ecclesiastical  fights  which  preceded  the  Dis- 
ruption. The  covmty  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Moderate  party,  while  in  the  city  the  ministers  to 
a  man  seceded. 

Within  the  Church  are  several  objects  of  interest. 
On  the  sills  of  the  windows  lie  various  stone  efii- 
gies,  all  reckoned  fine  specimens  of  that  class  of 
monumental  work.  One  of  these  is  the  effigy  of 
the  famous  Sir  Robert  Davidson,  provost  of  the 
city,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  along  with 
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a  great  munber  of  the  burgesses,  but  -whose  efforts 
were  successful  in  resisting  the  Celtic  barbarian  and 
preserving  Aberdeen  from  pillage.  The  effigies  of 
Sir  GUbert  Menzies  of  Pitfoddels  and  his  Dame 
are  also  here.  These  were  cast  into  the  churchyard 
at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church.  They  lay  uncared 
for  till  a  descendant  carted  them  out  to  the  church- 
yard of  Maryculter,  whence  within  the  past  few 
years  they  have  been  restored  to  their  original 
resting-place.  In  another  sill  Kes  part  of  a  sculp- 
tured lid  of  a  stone  coffin,  dating,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  twelfth  century.  Near  the  west  entrance 
is  a  "  brass  "  in  memory  of  Dr.  Duncan  LiddeU,  a 
famous  scientist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
endowed  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  Marischal 
College.  The  remarkable  tapestry  is  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  Church.  It  was 
wrought  two  hundred  years  ago  by  Mary  Jamesone, 
the  daughter  of  George  Jamesone,  Scotland's  first 


native  painter.  The  tapestries  are  four  in  nmnber, 
representing  the  finding  of  Moses,  the  vow  of 
Jephthah,  Esther  and  King  Ahasuerus,  and  the 
Apocryphal  incident  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders. 
They  are  placed  in  panels  on  a  screen,  and  form, 
with  some  handsome  mural  monuments,  a  very 
imposing  entrance  to  the  Church. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 
and  especially  of  its  western  division.  Like  many 
old  things,  it  is  becoming  more  appreciated  in  the 
present  day.  The  citizens  of  Aberdeen  are  taking 
a  greater  pride  than  formerly  in  the  fabric,  and  in 
the  history  of  their  mother  church,  which  has  for 
so  long  been  the  symbol  of  religion  to  one  genera- 
tion after  another,  and  in  which  the  holy  rites  and 
blessed  truths  of  the  gospel,  though  celebrated  in 
diverse  fashions  and  presented  in  different  lights, 
have  cheered  and  guided  their  fathers,  as  they  cheer 
and  guide  them  to  their  fathers'  God. 


^n  Artisan  iHtssionarg:  a  iHartgr 
of  t\)z  Cottso* 

By  Eev.  Thosias  Nicol,  B.D.,  Edinburgh. 
TTUGH  M'KERGOW  was  born  at  Dakymple, 
-'--'-  a  sweet  little  village  on  the  "banks  o'  bonnie 
Doon,"  a  few  miles  from  the  "auld  clay  biggin'" 
where  he  was  bom  who  has  made  them  classic. 
Born  of  parents  in  the  labouring  rank  of  life,  who 
still  live  and  adorn  theii-  station  by  the  fear  of  God 
and  every  homely  virtue,  he  was  brought  up  by 
them  to  attend  the  Parish  Church,  received  a 
good  education  at  the  Parish  School,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner  ia  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ayr.  While  stiU  an  apprentice  he 
was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  In  a  letter  written  home  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage  to  West  Africa,  he  sa3's  of 
his  conversion,  "  I  saw  that  salvation  was  a  work 
accomplished  by  another,  and  was  not  —  what 
I  imagined — something  to  be  felt  within  me.  The 
Spirit  of  God  appUed  the  truth,  and  light  sprang 


up  amidst  the  darkness.  I  could  rejoice  in  God, 
for  I  was  saved  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Without  boasting,  I  can  say  from  that  moment  to 
this  my  path  has  been  that  of  the  just,  shining 
more  and  more  bright."  It  was  on  January  9, 
1874,  that  he  passed  from  death  imto  life,  and 
from  that  day  forwards  he  was  wholly  consecrated 
to  Christ.  He  had  not  long  had  experience  of  the 
new  life  till,  like  many  another,  he  felt  strongly 
the  desire  to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
"  When  once  I  had  seen  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  are  his  words,  "  and  read  the  doom  of  those 
who  are  strangers  to  His  grace,  not  merely  had  I 
sympathy  for  those  around  me,  but  Africa,  that 
great  country  which  has  been  for  so  many  ages  the 
habitation  of  cruelties,  so  settled  upon  my  heart 
that  the  joy  of  God's  salvation  was  diminished  in 
my  soul."  He  betook  himself  earnestly  to  the 
study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  reading  of  reli- 
gious literatiu-e,  and  endeavoiu-ed  to  prove  his 
capacity  for  a  missionary's  work  by  addressing 
religious  meetings.      In  this,  not  unlike  Living- 
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stone,  he  found  little  encouragemeut.  He  had  a 
defective  utterance,  and  was  for  from  fluent,  inso- 
much that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
capacity  for  mission  work  was  not  equal  to  his 
desire.  For  a  time,  accordingly,  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  being  a  missionary  altogether,  and,  indeed, 
he  seems  never  after  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of 
bocoming  a  reguhu'ly  ordained  missionary  to  the 
lieathen. 

But  in  l\Iay  1876  an  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance gave  a  new  and  a  definite  direction  to  his 
missionary  yearnings.  Dr.  Black  was  about  to  go, 
as  a  medical  missionary,  to  Livingstonia,  on  Lake 
Nyassa — where,  alas  !  he  found  an  early  grave — and 
delivered  an  address  in  Newton  Free  Church,  which 
M'Kergow  heard.  It  was  from  this  address  that 
he  learned  for  the  first  time  that  artisans,  especially 
carpenters,  were  much  needed  for  mission  work  in 
Africa ;  and  from  that  day  his  resolve  was  taken. 
"  I  drew  out  a  plan  for  my  futiu-e  life  in  this 
fashion.  I  would  work  at  my  trade  and  get  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  every  branch.  I  would  also  get 
a  knowledge  of  architectural  drawing,  and  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of 
science  that  might  be  needed  in  the  foreign  field. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  engage  in  gospel  work, 
and  when  about  twenty -eight  or  thirty  years  of 
age  I  would  offer  my  services  to  some  society  for 
mission  work  in  Africa  as  an  artisan.  This  was 
my  object  in  life."  In  the  spring  of  1879,  having 
come  to  Edinburgh  from  the  west  in  search  of 
employment,  he  joined  the  Tolbooth  Congregation. 
The  writer  stUl  remembers  the  well-made  figure 
and  ruddy  countenance  and  frank  expression  of 
the  devout  worshipper,  and  recalls  with  a  sad 
pleasure  occasions  when  the  young  joiner  told 
him  what  was  in  his  heart  about  Africa  and  its 
spiritual  necessities,  and  sought  help  and  counsel 
for  the  futherance  of  his  views.  He  became  a 
zealous  worker  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath 
Morning  Free  Breakfast.  He  visited  in  the  lodging- 
houses  as  he  had  leisure,  and  assisted  at  cottage 
meetings  in  courts  and  closes  of  the  city.  AU  the 
while  Africa  was  burdening  his  heart,  and  he  looked 
upon  the  Christian  work  in  which  he  shared  as 
helping  to  train  him  for  the  service  of  her  darkened 
children.  When,  through  the  good  offices  of 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  offered  admission  to 
Mr.  Grattan  Guinness's  Institute  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  London,  he  accepted  the  offer, 
only  regretting,  with  genuine  Scotch  independence, 
that  he  should  be  in  any  way  upon  the  funds  of  an 
institution.  He  had  been  but  a  few  months  in 
the  Institute,  giving  his  heart  to  the  various  studies 
of  the  place,  and  with  the  intention  of  taking  a 
course  of  medicine  in  addition,  when  he  received  an 
invitation  to  labour  in  Africa  which  he  could  not 
decline.  Mr.  Adam  M'Call  of  Leicester  was  organ- 
ising the  missionary  expedition  to  the  Congo,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  fallen,  only 
the  other  day,  so  heroically.     The  work  which  Mr, 


M'Call  had  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
Livingstone  (Congo)  Inland  ]\Iission  was  to  explore 
the  Congo  upwards, — through  those  rocky  gorges 
and  dangerous  cataracts,  which  Stanley  traversed 
downwards,  and  has  described  in  TJie  Dark  Con- 
tinent,— as  far  as  Stanley  Pool,  300  miles  from  the 
coast.  Between  Stanley  Pool  and  the  coast  he 
was  to  establish  a  line  of  mission  stations ;  at 
Stanley  Pool  itself  he  was  to  build  a  central  sta- 
tion, extend  stations  from  thence  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Congo  Kiver,  and  estabUsh  trading  with  the 
natives  to  make  the  mission  self-supporting.  Truly 
a  huge  enterprise,  and,  as  far  as  attempted,  beyond 
the  slender  resources  both  of  men  and  means  at  the 
disposal  of  its  promoters.  It  was  the  very  kind  of 
enterprise  on  which  M'Kergow  had  years  before 
set  his  heart ;  and  though  he  gave  up  his  student's 
life  and  the  prospect  of  labour  more  directly  spirit- 
ual among  the  natives  of  Africa  with  a  certain 
amount  of  regret,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake 
a  three  years'  engagement  as  carpenter  to  the  ex- 
pedition. It  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  out 
in  advance  of  Mr.  M'Call  to  have  a  house  erected 
by  the  time  the  expedition  should  arrive.  Under 
that  arrangement,  without  the  opportunity  of  saying 
farewell  to  friends  at  home,  he  was  ready  to  sail 
from  Cardiff  by  the  middle  of  December  1879  for 
the  Congo.  His  own  simple  and  touching  words 
in  a  letter  to  his  parents  vrill  best  tell  the 
feelings  with  which  he  left  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land for  the  land  where  he  has  found  his  grave. 
"All  this  has  not  taken  place  without  a  good 
deal  of  mental  suffering.  I  have  learned  with- 
in the  last  few  years  that  it  is  a  solemn  thing 
for  a  young  man  to  follow  the  Lord  fuUy,  and 
realise  an  unseen  hand  guiding  him  in  the  path  of 
daily  duty ;  but  I  see  that  the  Lord  prepares  us 
by  little  things  for  greater  things.  When  I  left 
Edinburgh  I  laid  the  world's  gains  to  one  side, 
and  I  vowed  that  if  my  sacrifice  laid  on  the  altar 
(Rom.  xii.  1)  was  accepted,  I  would  follow  the  Lord 
fidly.  But  I  had  a  severer  test  than  that.  It 
was  to  leave  my  friends  without  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing them  till  after  the  lapse  of  years  spent  in  an  un- 
civilised land.  The  conflict  lasted  for  hours,  but 
the  Lord  made  the  rough  way  smooth,  and  I  saw 
His  salvation.  This  conflict  took  place  the  night  I 
wrote  home  saying  that  I  had  offered  my  services 
for  work  in  Africa.  The  letter  I  received  from 
home  was  a  cheering  one.     It  told  me  you  were 

willing  that  I  should  go  to  Africa,  and  L 's 

little  letter  checked  my  unbelief.  In  it  she  said 
you  were  all  sorry  that  I  was  gomg  away  so  far, 
yet  (said  she)  '  yoii  have  the  same  God  to  protect 
you  in  Africa  as  what  we  have  at  home.'  I  re- 
ceived many  encouraging  letters  from  friends,  but 
that  simple  remark  gave  me  more  encoiuragement 
than  all  the  rest."  After  a  tedious  voyage  he 
set  foot  on  African  soil  at  Banana,  on  Sabbath, 
March  28,  1880,  another  agent  of  the  mission  and 
his  wife  having  been  his  companions  on  the  voyage. 
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He  at  once  proceeded  to  Blataddi,  which  had 
been  chosen  as  the  fii'st  inland  station,  100  milee 
from  the  coast,  and  set  to  work  with  such  materials 
as  were  to  hand  to  erect  a  suitable  house.  With 
the  aid  of  Kroo  boys  hired  for  the  mission,  and 
of  members  of  the  mission  akeady  on  the  spot, 
one  of  whom  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  whilst 
the  work  was  going  on,  he  had  the  house  in  readi- 
ness when  Mr.  M'Call  and  his  party  arrived  by 
the  end  of  May.  When  Mr.  M'Call  and  other 
members  of  the  expedition  went  up  the  country 
towards  Stanley  Pool,  M'Kergow  and  another 
were  left  in  charge  of  stores  and  various  works  at 
Mataddi.  They  had  frequent  intercoiurse  with 
members  of  the  mission  party  at  Palaballa,  a  sta- 
tion some  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Congo, 
and  separated  from  Mataddi  by  the  river  Mpozo. 
Although  his  work  was  hard  and  his  fare  but  poor, 
and  although  he  was  again  and  again  down  with 
the  fever  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  he 
was  by  no  means  disenchanted  of  his  dreams  of 
work  for  the  sons  of  Africa.  In  letters  home  he 
said  he  liked  the  life  he  was  then  called  to  lead. 
He  missed  the  services  and  the  fellowships  which 
he  had  enjoyed  in  Glasgow  and  Edinbiu-gh,  and  he 
longed  for  the  time  when  he  might  not  only  live 
and  toil  as  an  example  to  the  uncivilised  tribes 
around  him,  but  speak  to  tliem  also  of  Jesus  and 
His  love.  I\Ieauwliile  he  toiled  diligently  at  the 
manual  work  set  before  him,  following,  in  his 
humble  way,  in  the  footsteps  of  Livingstone,  who 
once  wi'ote  :  "  I  have  labom-ed  in  bricks  and  mortar, 
at  the  forge  and  the  carpenter's  bench,  as  well  as 
in  preaching  and  in  medical  practice.  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  my  own,  and  that  I  am  equally  serving 
Christ  when  shooting  a  buffalo  for  my  men  or  tak- 
ing an  astronomical  observation."  And  yet  he  did 
aU  his  work  solemnly,  as  if  overshadowed  by  a  near 
eternity.  On  his  birthday  in  1880 — he  little  knew 
it  was  his  last — he  makes  this  entry  in  his  diary 
after  a  hai'd  day's  work  on  "the  house."  "I  am 
twenty-five  years  of  age  to-day,  and  nothing  real 
done  for  Christ.  Lord,  if  I  have  more  years  to 
work  for  Thee,  enable  me  to  do  it  with  my  might. 
Above  aU,  enable  me  to  live  from  day  to  day 
realising  eternity  may  be  at  the  door  !"  Thus  the 
summer  passed,  and  the  year  di-ew  to  its  close. 
Towards  the  end  of  December  his  companion  had 
gone  for  a  time  to  Palaballa  to  try  and  shake  off  fever 
which  had  kept  him  down,  and  in  his  absence 
M'Kergow  was  seized  with  a  bad  attack.  The 
Mpozo  was  flooded;  the  canoe  had  been  swept 
away ;  and  Mr.  Craven,  the  missionary  in  charge 
at  Palaballa,  did  not  hear  of  M'Kergow's  iUness 
till  the  new  year.  He  was  removed  from  Mataddi 
to  Palaballa  with  all  speed,  and  treated  with 
every  kindness  and  care.  But  his  course  was  run. 
When  told  he  was  going  home  to  be  with  Jesus  his 
answer  was,  "His  will  be  done;"  and  his  stupor 
soon  deepened  into  the  sleep  of  death.  He  died 
January  11,  1881.     They  placed  his  remains  in  a 


coffin,  a  decency  not  always  observed  in  those 
regions.  King  Kagampaka  attended  the  funeral 
with  many  of  his  people.  Service  was  conducted 
at  the  grave,  and  Christ  proclaimed  as  the  Resm-- 
rection  and  the  Life  to  the  awestruck  and  reverent 
crowd  of  savages.  The  young  artisan  lies  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Telford,  who  had  fallen  earlier, — 
"  another  stone,"  as  a  sm-vivor  puts  it,  "  in  the 
road  into  the  interior  of  Africa."  He  sleeps  far  from 
the  churchyard  in  the  sweet  little  Ayrshire  village 
where  his  kindred  have  found  their  long  last  home, 
but  the  eye  that  guided  him  living  watches  his  dust 
in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  the  voice  that  called 
him  to  the  distant  Congo  will  summon  him  to  his 
reward  in  the  day  of  resurrection. 

How  many  graves  will  it  need  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Dark  Continent  ?  Our  own  Mission 
at  Blantyre  is  perhaps  the  only  mission  in  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  Africa  that  has  escaped 
such  trials.  The  mission  at  Livingstonia,  on  Lake 
Nyassa,  lost  Dr.  Black ;  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  lost  another  brave 
missionary  in  Dr.  Smith.  It  is  the  missions  without 
medical  missionaries  that  have  suffered  most,  and 
those  on  the  west  coast  have  suffered  severely.  The 
Livingstonia  (Congo)  Inland  Mission  has  lost  five 
laboiu^ers  in  less  than  that  number  of  years,  and 
among  them  the  devoted  and  energetic  Mr.  M'Call. 
But  what  do  these  missionaries  themselves  say  of 
the  work  and  its  cost  ?  Dr.  Black  said  shortly 
before  his  death  :  "  Africa  must  not  be  given  up, 
though  it  should  cost  thousands  of  lives." 

ftzxix^  SEatistoortlj  ILonsfellobJ. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

WE  mourn  thee,  sweetest  singer  of  the  West, 
_    "Who  love  thy  muse, — it  sweeps  not  swift  along 
Like  a  far-echoing  torrent,  deep  and  strong, 
Wild  leaping  from  the  mountain's  shaggy  breast ; 
But  like  a  brook  by  sun  and  wind  caressed, 
Flowing  green  dells  and  blossomy  leas  among  ; 
Clear  as  the  dear  bird's  note  that  pours  her  song, 
The  thorn  against  her  throbbing  bosom  prest. 
Thine  was  the  skill  to  lead  thy  happy  rhyme 
In  woodland  ways  with  forest  music  sweet  ; 
And  so  that  king  and  peasant  list  the  chime 
Wherein  aU  gentle  influences  meet, 
Nor  high,  nor  deep,  nor  flushed  with  fervid  heat, 
But  bright,  and  pure,  and  true,  and  lasting  for  all  time. 
EoBEET  Richardson,  B.A., 
Author  of  Beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 

mzz  mil 

"  A  N'  wee  Nell  will  min'  to  come  an'  meet 
^    father  r' 

"  Ay,  I'll  be  sure  an'  come.  I'll  be  at  the  broom 
bush  at  six  o'clock ;  an'  ye  mauna  be  late,  father, 
for  I'U  bide  till  ye  come." 

And  the  little  arms  were  clasped  close  round  his 
neck,  and  the  little  mouth  kissed  him  over  and 
over  again,  as  he  jiut  her  down  at  last. 

"  Ptin  awa'  hame  to  mither  noo,  my  dawtie,"  he 
said,  "or  I'm  thinkiu'  I'll  be  late." 
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WEE  NELL. 


So  with  a  farewell  hug  they  parted ;  she  to  go 
slowly  back  aloug  the  country  road  to  the  cottage,  at 
the  door  of  which  her  mother  stood  watching  them  ; 
he  to  go  on  to  his  work  in  the  Laird's  garden. 

John  Dey  was  head -gardener  up  at  Cairndoon, 
and  a  very  intelligent,  hard-working  man,  as  so 
many  Scotch  gardeners  are,  but  with,  alas  !  the  one 
great  weakness  which  is  so  common  to  many  of  his 
class ;  he  could  not  resist  a  dram,  and  in  spite  of 
many  a  resolution,  made,  it  would  seem,  only  to  be 
broken,  he  was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  was 
going  near  to  break  his  wife's  heart.  For  the 
Laird  had  warned  him  several  times  that  if  he  did 
not  give  up  this  growing  habit,  he  woidd  have  to 
dismiss  him,  good  workman  and  fiiithful  servant 
though  lie  was.  Sometimes  his  wife  thought  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  disgrace,  it  might  almost  be 
a  good  thing  if  it  came  to  that,  and  if  they  had  to 
go  to  a  new  neighbourhood,  for  here  the  tempta- 
tions were  more  than  he  could  resist.  A  low 
public -house  stood  right  on  the  roadside  between 
Cairndoon  and  the  cottage,  and  some  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  were  almost  sm-e  to  ask  him  in  on  his 
way  home  to  take  a  dram,  and  once  begun,  he  could 
not  stop. 

"Wee  Nell,"  a  dear  little  dot  between  five  and 
six,  was  their  only  child,  and  the  very  apple  of  her 
fiither's  eye.  If  anything  could  have  kept  him 
straight,  it  would  have  been  his  love  for  his  little 
daughter  ;  but  even  that — strong  as  it  was — sank 
as  nothing  before  the  craving  demon  within  him ; 
and  so  poor  John  was  going  downhill  fast. 

Long  before  six  on  this  particular  evening  Nell 
was  at  the  tryst,  a  broom  bush  at  the  foot  of  the 
brae  below  the  cottage,  which  commanded  a  stretch 
of  the  road  from  Cairndoon,  and  from  which  Nell 
often  watched  for  the  first  sign  of  her  father's 
coming. 

But  to-day  she  watched  and  waited  in  vain,  for 
no  "  father "  was  to  be  seen.  Her  mother  had 
come  several  times  to  the  cottage  door,  and  had 
called  to  her  to  come  in,  but  she  would  not  leave 
her  post,  and  only  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands 
and  looked  the  more  anxiously  along  the  road. 

At  last,  at  seven  o'clock,  Mrs.  Dey  came  down 
the  brae,  her  own  eyes  looking  suspiciously  red  and 
BwoUen. 

"Come  awa'  in,  Nell,"  she  said;  "father '11  no 
be  till  late  noo,  an'  it's  time  for  your  supper  an'  bed." 

"  But  I  promised  father  I  would  bide  here  till 
he  cam',"  and  the  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the 
little  mouth  quivered  painfully.  "  Mither,  what 
can  be  keepin'  him  1" 

"  There  '11  hae  been  an  extra  turn  o'  work,  or 
maybe  the  Laird's  ta'en  him  owre  to  Glenaflfrey. 
He's  aye  been  at  him  to  gang  an'  see  the  roses,  ye 
ken,"  the  poor  mother  said,  trying  to  hide  from 
Nell  that  anytliing  was  amiss. 

"  But  ye  canna  bide  up  for  him,  Nell,  for  he 
majTia  be  hame  till  late." 

So  the  child  let  herself  be  taken  in  and  put  to 


bed,  and  soon  was  sound  asleep  in  her  little  attic 
above  the  kitchen. 

She  never  knew  how  long  after  this  it  was  when 
she  heard  her  father  coming  heavily  up  the  steep 
wooden  stair,  and  jumping  up,  she  ran  out  in  her 
little  nightdress  to  meet  him. 

"  Oh,  father,  what  keepit  ye  ?     I  waited " 

she  was  saying,  when  he  lurched  heavily  against 
her  on  the  narrow  landing — so  heavily  that  she 
lost  her  footing  and  fell  backwards  down  the  stair 
— down,  down,  to  the  very  bottom,  where  she  lay 
a  tiny,  limp,  unconscious  heap. 

Her  besotted  father — not  knowing  what  he  had 
done — staggered  on  into  the  bedroom,  and  throwing 
himself  dressed  as  he  was  upon  the  bed,  was  soon 
as  unconscious  as  his  little  daughter  downstairs. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  mother,  hearing  the  fall, 
came  out,  and  with  a  face  from  which  despair  had 
chased  away  the  tears,  lifted  Nell  up  and  laid  her 
tenderly  oh  the  bed  in  the  kitchen.  Then  very 
quietly  she  went  to  a  neighbour's  door,  and  asked 
her  to  get  her  husband  to  go  for  the  doctor,  merely 
saying  wee  Nell  had  had  a  fall  When  the  woman 
asked  if  she  could  be  of  any  use,  and  offered  to 
come  and  stay  with  her  tUl  the  doctor  came,  she 
thanked  her,  and  said  she  would  rather  be  alone. 

The  doctor  was  a  long  time  coming,  and  how 
Elspet  Dey  got  through  that  dreadful  night  she 
never  knew.  At  last  he  came,  but  only  to  tell  her 
that  there  was  injury  to  the  spine,  as  well  as  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  "  But  children  come  through 
so  much,  you  know,"  he  said  comfortingly  to  the 
poor  mother,  and  when  he  had  done  aU  he  could, 
he  left  her,  promising  to  come  again  dm'ing  the  day. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  John  awoke  from 
his  heavy  sleep,  feeling  a  sort  of  vague  uneasiness, 
as  if  some  calamity  were  hanging  over  him. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  his  wife  met  him,  instead 
of,  as  usual,  NeU,  who  always  made  a  point  of  run- 
ning out  to  meet  her  father  at  the  first  sound  of 
his  step  on  the  stairs.  The  look  on  her  face  told 
him  that  there  was  something  beyond  the  ever- 
recurring  sorrow  over  his  having  yielded  once  again 
to  his  enemy,  and  the  hitherto  undefined  uneasiness 
began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind. 

"Where's  Nell?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  John !  wee  Nell's  hru:t  hersel' !  She  fell  doon 
the  stairs  an' — John  !  John  !  dinna  gang  in  there  1" 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  He 
turned  round  and  seized  his  wife's  hands  in  a  vice- 
like giip.  "Woman,  she's  no  deid?"  he  asked  in 
a  hoarse  whisper. 

Her  eyes,  which  had  held  never  a  tear  all 
through  that  terrible  night,  were  wet  now,  and  her 
sorrow,  which  before  had  been,  she  thought,  greater 
than  she  coidd  bear,  seemed  to  dwindle  almost  into 
insignificance  before  the  fearful  bitterness  of  remorse 
in  his  face. 

"  No,  no,  John ;  she's  no  deid,  an'  the  doctor 

says "  but  she  was  speaking  to  deaf  ears,  for 

John  had  gone  straight  up  to  the  bed  where  wee 
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Xell  was  lying,  and  kneeling  down  by  the  side,  was 
calling  to  lier  to  speak  to  him. 

"Nell !  Nell !  my  ain  wee  bairnie,  waken  an'  speak 
to  fother.  Tell  father  ye  ken  he  didna  mean  to  hurt 
his  wee  lamniie.  Do  ye  no  hear  me,  my  dawtie  1 
Wee  Nell  wadna  leave  father  1  0  God  ! "  he  cried 
with  a  sob,  and  buried  his  head  in  the  bedclothes. 

It  was  a  di-awn,  liaggard  face  that  looked  up 
from  the  bed  when  the  doctor  came  again,  and  it 
was  a  rough  hoarse  voice  that  said,  "  0  doctor,  say 
she'll  no  dee.  Tell  me  I  hae  na  killt  my  bairnie  ! 
Ay,  it  was  me,"  he  said  bitterly,  seeing  the  look 
of  astonishment  on  the  doctor's  face;  "  I  was  drunk, 
an'  I  ca'd  her  doon  the  stair." 

Tears  were  in  the  kind  old  doctor's  eyes  as  he 
laid  his  hand  firmly  on  John's  shoulder.  "  Please 
God,  she'll  win  through  yet,"  he  said  reverently; 
"  but  it  will  take  a  long  time." 

And  it  did  take  a  long  time  before  Nell  recovered 
even  consciousness  to  recognise  her  father  at  all,  far 
less  to  remember  any  of  the  events  before  her  ill- 
ness ;  but  one  evening  John,  who  was  sitting  by 
her  bedside — indeed  he  never  left  it  except  to  go  to 
his  work  aU  through  that  time  of  fearful  anxiety — 
heard  her  whisper,  "  Father  ! " 

"What  is't,  my  lammiel"  he  asked,  bending 
down  to  kiss  the  wee  white  face  on  the  pillow. 

"Father,  what  ails  me?  What  for  am  I  lyin' 
here  V 

"It  was  me,  Nell;  do  you  no  min"?"  the  poor 
father  said,  covering  Ids  face  with  his  hands.  "  It 
was  father  that  did  it  to  his  ain  wee  bairn." 

Gradually  she  began  to  remember  what  had 
happened.  "Na,  father,"  she  said,  stroking  his 
cheek,  down  which  the  great  tears  were  running, 
"  it  wasna  you  ;  it  was — 0  father,"  she  broke  ofi, 
"ye'U  never  tak*  it  again  f 

"  Never  again,  Nell,  so  help  me  God,"  he  said 
solemnly. 

And  he  never  has.  NeU  is  now  about  ten  years 
old.  She  has  never  recovered  the  use  of  her  back, 
and  sometimes  suffers  great  pain ;  but  she  tries 
bravely  to  hide  it,  and  generally  succeeds,  except  in 
the  case  of  her  father.  He  knows  every  shade  of 
expression  on  the  little  wan  face,  and  when  he  sees 
it  wear  a  look  of  patient  suffering,  I  think  he  feels 
the  pain  more  than  Nell  does  herself.  Certainly 
Ms  pain  has  a  bitterness  in  it  which  she  never 
ch-eams  of,  for  never  again  has  either  of  them 
aUuded  to  the  cause  of  Nell's  illness.  He  spends 
every  moment  of  his  spare  time  with  her,  and  is 
constantly  devising  some  new  means  of  making  her 
lie  more  comfortably,  or  concocting  some  plan  for 
her  amusement.  It  is  touching  to  see  him  carry 
her  out  on  the  warm  siunmer  evenings,  so  tenderly 
he  holds  her,  and  so  delighted  he  looks  when  her 
happy  laugh  rings  through  the  wood,  for  she  is  a 
cheerful,  happy  little  soul,  and  is  always  at  her  best 
with  "Father."  And  he — well  of  him,  as  of  so 
manv,  it  may  be  said,  "  A  little  child  shall  lead 
him."  J.  F. 


^rardjing  tfje  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  Name  Abraham's  family  burial-place.  Find  five 
passages  in  Genesis  recording  the  burial  of  members  of 
the  family. 

2.  Find  the  record  of  Rachel's  death  and  burial  near 
a  well-known  town.  What  two  greater  persons  than 
Benjamin  were  born  there  ? 

3.  Find  two  passages  where  the  buried  Rachel  is 
poetically  represented  as  weeping  for  her  lost  children. 

4.  Find  a  command  to  the  Levites  to  bless  the  people 
upon,  a  mountain  ;  and  a  reference  to  the  same  mountain 
in  St.  John's  Gospel. 

5.  What  two  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  does  St. 
John  the  Baptist  resemble  in  respect  of  his  birth  and  ef 
vows  being  upon  him  from  childhood  ? 

6.  Find  six  miracles  of  Jesus  told  only  by  St.  John. 

7.  Find  two  miracles  of  Jesus  (besides  His  resurrec- 
tion) told  by  St.  John,  which  are  also  recorded  by  other 
evangelists. 

8.  Find  two  statements  that  Jesus  did  many  works 
which  are  not  recorded. 

9.  What  was  the  relationship  between  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  ?  Find  passages  calling  each  of  them  High  Priest. 

10.  On  what  occasion  did  Caiaphas  prophesy  ? 

ANSWERS  FOR  JUNE. 
1.  Esth.  9.  26  (or  3.  7).  2.  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  14.  45. 
3.  His  son  (seed)  should  build  it,  2  Sam.  7.  12,  13.  4. 
2  Sam.  24.  18-24.  5.  That  he  had  shed  much  blood, 
1  Chron.  22.  8.  6.  Slaughter  of  the  young  children 
in  Bethlehem,  Matt.  2.  16.  7.  A  fox,  Luke  13.  32  ; 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  8.  Manaen,  Acts  8.  1.  9.  Raising 
of  Jairus's  daughter,  Luke  8.  51  ;  His  transfiguration. 
Matt.  17.  1  ;  His  agony,  Mark  14.  33.  10.  1  Tim.  1. 
15  ;  1  Tim.  4.  8  (or  10)  ;  2  Tim.  2.  11  ;  Tit.  3.  8. 

g:alent»ar  for  gulg. 

0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.— Ps.  105. 1.    [Heb.  10.  25. 
Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together.— 
Those  things  which  ye  have  heard,  do. — Phil.  4.  9. 
And  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you.— Phil.  4. 9.  [4. 3. 
This  is  the  will  of  God.even  your  sanctification.— 1  Thes. 
My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee.— Isa.  54.  10. 
My  times  are  in  Thy  hand.— Ps.  31.  15. 
Prepare  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord.— 1  Sam.  7.  3. 
The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  aU  them  which  heard  the  Word. 
The  Lord  is  my  portion.— Lam.  3.  24.  [Acts  10.  44. 
Pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret.— Matt.  6.  6. 
The  Lord  is  on  my  side  ;  I  will  not  fear. — Ps.  118.  6. 
Believe  on  Me.— John  14.  1.  [23. 
All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. — Mark  9. 
Thomas  said  unto  Him,  My  Lord  and  my  God.— John 
In  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.— Rev.  1.  10.       [20.  28. 
Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil.— Ps.  97.  10. 
Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous.  —1  Pet.  3.  8. 
Be  clothed  with  humility.— 1  Pet.  5.  5. 
Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon. — Neh.  9.  17. 
Be  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer. — 1  Pet.  4.  7. 
Who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  ?— Mai.  3.  2. 
No  servant  can  serve  two  masters. — Luke  16.  13. 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit. — Matt.  5.  3.          [18.  37. 
Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice. — John 

1  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches. — John  15.  5. 
To  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.— Luke  11. 10. 
Remember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth. — Ps.  25.  7. 
I  sought  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me. — Ps.  34.  4. 
The  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us. — Ezra  S.  18. 
Complete  in  Him  which  is  the  Head. — Col.  2.  10. 
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Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.— John  14.  27. 
My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.— Matt.  11. 30. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


i^otirrs  of  Boohs. 

The  worship  axd  OFFICES  of  the  CHURCH  of 
SCOTLAND.  By  Rov.  Geoiige  W.  Sprott,  D.D., 
North  Berwick.     (Blackwood  uud  Sous.) 

A  book  dealing  with  subjects  in  regard  to  which  many 
people  have  strong  feelings  without  corresponding  kuow- 
ledgp,  cannot  Jail  to  call  forth  difference  of  opinion.  But 
neither  the  special  learning  nor  the  fairness  of  the  author, 
nor  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  whose  divine  offices  he  so 
temperately  expounds,  can  be  called  in  question.  The 
volume  consists  of  lectures  addressed  to  candidates  for  the 
Ministry  ;  but  it  has  a  wider  usefulness,  and  Dr.  Sprott 
has  earned  the  thanks  of  the  intelligent  laity  as  well  as 
of  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  The  author  is  no  rash  inno- 
vator ;  restoration  of  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  its  best  times  is  his  usual  aim,  and  the  tone  of 
the  book  is  conservative.  Thus,  simultaneous  com- 
munion, which  modern  innovation  he  calls  "receiving 
in  pews,"  finds  no  favour  with  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
success  with  which  the  author  shows  that  the  mutilated 
and  unworthy  service  which  some  old  people  can  still 
remember,  together  with  various  customs  which  the  un- 
informed regard  as  of  the  essence  of  Presbyterianism, 
are  not  the  original  usage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
English  Independents  wei'e  the  chief  corrupters  of  our 
old  Scottish  way.  They  stirred  up,  about  1638,  a  fana- 
tical party  in  tlie  Scottish  Church,  who  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  singing  of  the  Doxology, 
and  the  minister's  bowing  for  private  devotion.  They 
called  the  Lord's  Prayer  a  "threadbare  prayer."  Their 
views  afterwards,  and  for  some  generations,  prevailed ; 
but  at  the  time  they  were  passionately  opposed  by  the 
leading  clergy,  such  as  Henderson,  Baillie,  and  Robert 
Douglas  ;  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  1641  issued  a 
solemn  warning  against  them  as  Brownist  errors,  and 
the  Covenanting  Assembly  of  1642  threatened  with 
deposition  some  ministers  who  had  adopted  them. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Cromwellian  party  was 
that  churches  were  held  in  no  more  reverence  than  any 
other  buildings.  A  bitter  fruit  of  this  doctrine  is  the 
lingering  spirit  of  irreverence  which  makes  it  possible 
even  now  in  some  quarters  to  hold  political  meetings  and 
"soirees"  in  x^arish  churches,  though  these  desecrations 
have  been  forbidden  by  the  General  Assembly  so  recently 
;is  1863.  Again,  it  is  true  that  for  the  greater  part  of 
two  centuri(;s  the  service  of  our  Church  did  not  include 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  this  was  simply  due  to  the 
suppression  of  the  "Reader's"  office  at  the  time  of  the 
Cromwellian  invasion.  Until  that  time  the  reader  read 
prayers  and  the  Scriptures  before  the  minister  began  his 
part  of  the  service.  Till  1638  the  clergy  wore  gown  and 
bands  in  Synod  and  Assembly.  "One  explanation,'' 
sa)'s  Dr.  Sprott,  "of  the  dying  out  of  churchly  usages 
after  the  Revolution  is  that  the  older  dissenters  rejected 
gowns,  paraphrases,  hymns,  and  suchlike,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  they  were  walking  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Covenanters  of  1638  and  1643,  when  they  were 
really  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Cromwellian 
sectaries,  and  Church  peopde  got  infected  with  these 
historical  delusions,  and  wished  to  be  as  faithful  and 
loyal  to  the  past  as  their  worthy  neighbours. "  It  was 
at  the  same  innovating  period  that  Fast-Days,  Monday 
Services,  and  perhaps  long  Table  Addresses  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  Communion,  came  in,  not  without  strenu- 
ous opposition ;  while  daily  prayers  in  church,  with 
sermons  twice  a  week,  were  discontinued,  having  pre- 
viously been  common  in  all  the  towns  and  villages. 

"We  have  little  space  to  continue  these  notes  from  a 
book  which  is  a  mine  of  historical  information.  Most 
people  are  now  becoming  aware  that  marriage  in  church 
18  the  law  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  .so  far  as  her 
Directory  can  make  law.  Marriage  in  private  houses 
was  unknown  till  about  the  year  1700.     When  it  began 


to  come  in,  a  frequent  entry  in  Session  Records  is,  that 
such  and  such  persons  were  "  fined  for  being  married  out 
of  church."  "This,"  says  our  author,  "is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  where  what  were  formerly  the 
characteristics  of  our  Church  have  been  relinquished  to 
Episcopacy,  and  we  have  fallen  into  those  usages  of  the 
Independents  from  which  our  clergy  in  the  seventeenth 
century  shrank  with  much  more  aversion  than  they  did 
from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England."  Many 
people  are  under  the  imjiression  that  "  reading  the  line" 
during  singing  was  a  venerable  Scottish  custom,  handed 
down  by  the  Covenanters.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  a 
feature  of  Anglicanism,  objected  to  by  Henderson  at 
Westminster,  and  regarded  by  the  Scots,  when  it  was 
forced  on  them,  as  an  indignity  to  an  educated  people. 
A  fact  even  more  singular  is  that  the  posture  of  standing 
at  prayer  was  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Scotland  by 
the  Episcopalians  who  conformed  at  the  Revolution. 
The  original  custom  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Reformation,  was  kneeling  at 
prayer  :  sitting  was  substituted  "  diu'ing  the  irreverent 
time  of  the  Commonwealth. " 

OUR  LITTLE  LIFE;  Essays  Consolatory  and  Domestic, 
with  some  others.  By  the  Author  of  "  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson."  (1882.  Longman.) 
The  readers  of  "Life  and  Work"  have  a  special  interest 
in  this  volume,  for  the  most  valuable  "  Essays  Consola- 
tory and  Domestic"  which  it  contains  are  those  for  which 
we  all  looked  so  eagerly  from  month  to  month  last  year. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  writer  is  a  Scottish 
Minister,  the  Parish  Minister  of  old  St.  Andrews,  and 
many  know  that  there  is  no  more  methodical  and  diligent 
Minister  in  all  Scotland.  The  -writer  of  this  notice  be- 
lieves that  he  has  read  all  the  nineteen  volumes  which 
are  enumerated  on  the  fly-leaf  as  "  By  the  same  Author," 
and  in  the  reading  of  every  one  of  them  he  has  found 
pleasure  and  profit ;  but  he  thinks  now,  as  he  thought 
when  they  ap23eared  in  this  Magazine,  that  A.  K.  H.  B. 
never  wrote  so  charmingly  as  in  these  essays  on  "  Our 
Little  Life. "  There  is  something  specially  tender  and 
kind  in  the  way  the  gifted  writer  talks  to  us — some- 
thing that  makes  us  close  each  essay  not  only  hopeful 
that  we  shall  yet  grow  better  in  our  own  selves,  but 
also  anxious  to  find  some  way  of  doing  good  to  other 
men.  Dr.  Boyd  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  most  wistful, 
and  the  wistfulness  of  the  great  essayist  was  never  more 
attractive  and  suggestive  than  when  he  wrote  on  "  Life, 
what  always  hangs  over  it,"  on  "Worry  as  a  means  of 
Grace,"  on  "Blinks,"  on  "Stricken."  He  was  writing 
to  80,000  Scottish  homes,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  all  that 
he  has  learned  of  the  sorrows  and  the  sins  and  the 
strivings  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  his  thirty  years  of 
the  ministry  helped  him  to  say  just  what  they  needed. 
And  we  are  very  glad  that  he  said  it  through  our  pages. 
The  essays  that  he  has  added  to  "Our  Little  Life,"  are  not, 
to  our  thinking,  so  good.  They  are  certainly  not  of  the 
same  kind.  "  Of  the  Opposition"  is  the  quaint  title  of 
a  thoughtful  Essay  on  Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  would  have  been  better  in  some  other 
volume.  And  we  take  leave  to  say  also  that  in  those 
added  essays  there  is  rather  too  high  praise  of  one  man, 
and  too  much  denunciation  of  another,  both  repeated 
very  often. 

The    LIFE    and   TIMES   of    SAVONAROLA.      By 

Annie  C.  Macleod.  (Edinburgh.  GemmeU.) 
It  is  pleasant  to  welcome  this  little  book  by  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  We  understand  she 
here  makes  her  first  appearance  as  an  authoress.  Her 
volume  requires  no  other  recommendation  than  its  own 
merit.  It  is  something  to  tell  so  tersely,  so  carefully,  and 
with  such  pathos,  the  story  of  the  great  preacher  and 
martyr  of  Florence  ;  and  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor.  We  should  like  our  Sunday  Scholars  to  know 
something  of  Savonarola — a  reformer  before  the  times 
were  ripe  for  reformation. 


Note. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  Mm  from  corresponding  about  2188.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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JOY. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Barclay,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 

"Rejoice  evermore." — 1  Thessalonians  v.  16. 

IN  these  sermons  which  are  appearing  from 
month  to  month  in  "  Life  and  Work "  our 
reader  -will  observe  that  different  stages  of  the 
Christian  life  are  described,  from  the  awakening  of 
conviction  to  the  full  peace  of  assurance,  from  the 
spiritual  birth  to  full  spiritual  manhood.  It  is  a 
very  high  and  beautiful  stage  about  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  wiite.  "  Eejoice  evermore!" 
This  is  one  of  the  precepts  in  St.  Paul's  letter  to 
his  converts  in  Thessalonica,  which  take  us  some- 
what by  surprise.  We  fancy  the  writer  of  them 
must  have  lived  in  quite  a  different  world  from  om- 
own,  in  some  high  and  holy  dreamland.  He  seems 
himself  to  have  lived,  and  expects  others  to  live, 
an  ideal  life — a  life  of  lofty  purity  and  close  fellow- 
ship with  God,  such  as  the  world  has  scarcely,  if 
ever,  seen,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  much 
less  attain  to  and  enjoy.  Yet  we  know  weU  who 
the  writer  of  those  words  was  ;  we  know  the  story 
of  his  own  life ;  we  know  something,  too,  of  those 
to  whom  he  wrote — weak,  erring  men  and  women 
like  ourselves,  surrounded  by  temptations  and 
exposed  to  trials  ;  and  yet,  with  a  strong  confident 
hope  that  they  would  be  fulfilled,  St.  Paul  enjoined 
upon  them  these  precepts.  Of  us,  too,  the  same 
life  is  asked,  and  the  same  character  expected  ; 
and  in  some  way  the  expectation  can  be  realised, 
or  the  demand  would  never  have  been  made. 
"Eejoice  evermore"  is  no  exceptional,  no  isolated 
statement  in  the  New  Testament,  uttered  in  some 
moment  of  rapture,  or  high  and  holy  aspiration. 
The  New  Testament  is  full  of  exhortations  to 
joyousness. 

I  know  well  this  is  not  the  popular  notion  of 
religion — in  Scotland  at  least  this  has  not  been 
the  dominant  idea  of  Christianity.  There  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  strong  tendency  in  Scottish 
Theology  and  in  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  life  to 
make  the  severity  of  the  gospel  more  prominent 
than  its  goodness,  and  to  dwell  on  the  solemn 
rather  than  on  the  gladsome  aspects  of  our  religion. 
Our  visits  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  teaching  are 
more  fi-equent  to  the  cross  than  to  the  empty  tomb 
of  the  Eisen  Eedeemer.  We  are  apt  to  bring 
more  sin-offerings  than  thank-offerings  to  the  altar. 

Wo.  44. 


We  think  and  speak  far  oftener  of  Christ  as  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  than  as  the  Prince  of  Life. 
Whilst  we  have  dwelt  on  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  its  helps,  and  its  comforts,  and  even  its  hopes, 
we  have  not  held  forth  sufiiciently  its  delights, 
its  high  and  pure  joys — so  much  so,  that  hap- 
piness has  sometimes  been  thought  incompatible 
with  religion ;  any  joy  that  belongs  to  it  being  a 
future  joy,  a  joy  to  be  looked  forward  to  and 
hoped  for,  but  not  now  and  here  attained,  not 
now  and  here  attainable.  Oiu-  Sabbaths,  instead 
of  being  days  of  rest  and  rejoicing,  have  been  too 
much,  as  Isaiah  describes  them,  days  for  bowing 
down  the  head  and  afiiicting  the  soul — days  of 
enforced  retirement  and  unduly  prolonged  exercises 
of  devotion  for  the  grown,  and,  in  many  cases,  an 
intolerable  burden  and  weariness  and  restraint  to 
the  young — miserably  poor  interpretations  of  the 
"  Delight  thyself  in  God  "  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  "  Eejoice  evermore  "  of  the  New.  I  know 
of  no  man  in  this  world  who  should  be  so  con- 
tented, so  happy,  so  truly  glad,  as  the  Christian ; 
and  the  Christian  who  has  no  joy  is  either  under 
the  tyranny  of  some  sadly-erroneous  teaching,  or 
is  still  so  hindered  and  fettered  by  sin  and  the 
love  of  sin  that  he  has  not  risen,  and  cannot  rise, 
to  the  full  height  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  the 
hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed,  to  the  perfect  love 
that  casts  out  fear,  to  the  joy  that  anticipates 
heaven  even  here.  Eeligion  is  something  more  than 
a  stern  sense  of  duty  and  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  has  been  too  largely  represented  as  being  merely 
this,  and  hence  fear  of  God  has  predominated  over 
love  of  God,  and  terror  has  been  a  commoner  thing 
than  trust.  Eeligion  has  its  joys  as  well  as  its 
duties,  and  it  were  strange  were  it  not  so — it  were 
strange  if  in  a  world  where  God  has  provided  so 
much  happiness,  there  should  be  none  in  the  breast 
of  the  creature  nearest  to  God  himself,  and  stranger 
still  if  happiness  decreased  in  proportion  to  the 
growing  nearness  to  God.  Who  can  look  at  the 
happy  fish  sporting  in  the  laughing  waves,  at  the 
butterfly  flitting  in  the  summer's  sun,  the  bird 
singing  its  merry  carol  on  the  bough,  the  lamb 
gambolling  about  the  fields,  or  even  the  snake 
basking  in  contentment  in  the  sunshine,  and  not 
feel  that  happiness  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not 
repudiate  the  thought,  no  matter  what  weight  a 
false  theology  may  have  given  to  it,  that  to  the 
believer  in  God,  the  child  of  God,  joy  is  forbidden  ? 

Vol.  IV. 
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Yes,  "  rejoice  evermore  "  is  a  fitting  precept  for  a 
Christian.  Joy  is  of  difterent  kinds  and  of  various 
degrees,  and  no  man  is  without  a  faculty  for  happi- 
ness :  to  some  it  comes  through  the  senses  of  the 
body,  to  some  through  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
mind,  to  some  through  the  channel  of  the  affec- 
tions, but  the  highest  of  all  joys  is  the  joy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  joy  of  a  spirit  in  harmony  with 
God's  Spirit,  the  joy  commended  and  commanded 
in  oiu-  text.  As  has  been  powerfully  said,  "An 
hour  of  love  is  worth  an  age  of  lust,  and  all  joy 
must  be  measured  by  its  quality." 

I  cim  but  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
sources  of  the  Christian's  joy. 

(1.)  There  is  joy  in  believing.  There  is  deep 
happiness  in  the  thought,  the  Christ-given  thought, 
that  the  eternal  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
in  whose  hand  is  the  destiny  of  the  world  and  our 
destiny  too,  is  our  Father,  a  Father  watching  ever 
over  us  with  pitying  eye  and  loving  heart,  not  only 
sending  rain  and  simshine  alike  to  just  and  unjust, 
but  giving  His  only  begotten  Son  for  sinners,  to 
rescue  them  from  sin  and  misery,  and  draw  them 
into  heaven.  Clouds,  dark  clouds,  of  suffering  and 
sorrow,  of  anxiety  and  fear,  may  be  ever  and  anon 
casting  their  shadows  on  the  earth,  on  our  homes 
and  on  our  hearts,  but  it  is  cheering  and  gladden- 
ing to  know  that  behind  these  clouds  the  sun  is 
ever  shining,  that  the  clouds  will  pass  away  and 
the  simshine  will  last ;  that  behind  all  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  aU  the  terrors  of  conscience, 
eternal  love  is  watching  and  pitying ;  that  terror, 
like  the  cloud,  shall  pass  away,  and  love,  like 
the  sunshine,  will  endure.  In  the  midst  of  life's 
discipline — a  discipline,  remember,  which  comes 
to  all  men,  to  the  irreligious  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious man,  with  its  defeats,  and  disappointments, 
and  failures— is  there  no  joy  in  the  conviction 
that  every  moment  even  of  our  quietest  hour  and 
every  seeming  trifle  of  our  uneventful  history  are 
imder  the  ceaseless  care  and  guidance  of  a  loving 
Father  "  whose  love  appoints  us  pleasant  things, 
whose  mercy  orders  all  that  pains  us  "? 

What  is  the  joy  of  believing  1  methinks  I  hear 
some  one  asking.  Well,  it  is  the  joy  of  being 
forgiven,  of  finding  rest  from  the  stings  of  an 
accusing  conscience,  of  consciousness  of  accept- 
ance with  God  and  communion  with  God  ;  the  joy 
of  conscious  deliverance  from  the  power  of  present 
sin  and  from  the  fear  of  future  punishment.  The 
Christian  has  sorrow  certainly,  but  sorrow  is  not 
incompatible  with  joy.  "As  sorrowful,  yet  alway 
rejoicing,"  was  Paul's  description  of  a  believing 
Christian,  and  it  is  a  strikingly  true  description 
still.  No  Christian  can  be  without  sorrow — sorrow 
arising  from  the  sense  of  sin,  from  the  sense  of 
weakness — sorrow,  too,  from  the  thought  of  what 
sin  is  doing  to  others,  of  the  evil  it  is  working  in 
the  world,  of  the  havoc  it  is  making  in  the  realm  of 
human  spirits.  But  where  there  is  faith,  along 
with  that  sorrow,  and  beneath  it,  there  is  an  im- 


broken  joy — joy  arising  from  a  sense  of  pardon,  the 
joy  of  a  strength  perfecting  itself  in  weakness — the 
joy  of  hopes  which  have  anchored  themselves  within 
the  veil,  and  which  are  already  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 
If  a  man's  heart  be  full  of  Christ,  it  is  also  full  of 

joy. 

(2.)  There  is  joy  in  worship.  Joy  in  the  exercises 
of  religion  ?^ — the  world  is  apt  sneeringly  to  askj 
are  not  these  a  burden  and  a  restraint ;  an  inter- 
ference with  one's  desires  and  an  intrusion  upon 
one's  time  1  Well,  yes,  to  some  they  are — to  those 
who  have  only  put  on  religion  as  a  cloak  in  life,  or 
are  looking  forward  to  it  as  a  shroud  at  death ;  to 
those  to  whom  Christianity  is  only  a  confession, 
and  not  a  conviction,  a  creed  of  respectability  but 
not  a  creed  of  the  heart.  To  pray  merely  in  words, 
to  read  the  Bible  as  a  task  imposed  by  conscience 
or  tradition,  to  attend  church  as  a  duty  required 
by  society,  brings  no  joy,  and  well  merits  the  scorn- 
fid  derision  so  readily  and  so  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  it ;  but  to  meditate  with  faith,  and  hope, 
and  eagerness  to  learn,  on  God's  works  and  ways 
and  word,  to  cidtivate  the  highest  powers  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  purest  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  spirit,  brings  a  joy  to 
which  the  unbeliever  is  a  total  stranger.  To  get 
into  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  the 
saints  of  earth  and  the  saints  of  heaven,  and  hold 
converse  with  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  universe,  is  a 
delight  which  no  pleasure  of  the  world  can  equal. 
The  uninitiated  may  see  no  happiness  in  the 
astronomer's  joy,  gazing  night  after  night,  when 
other  men  are  asleep,  into  the  starry  expanse,  ob- 
serving phenomena,  noting  down  positions  uncon- 
scious of  aU  else,  and  ever  and  anon  exclaiming, 
like  the  Grecian  philosopher  of  old,  "  I  have  found  ! 
I  have  found ! "  A  life  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
science  is  a  mystery  to  the  common  mind ;  the  joy 
of  the  philanthropist  is  an  enigma  to  the  miser ; 
the  sensualist  cannot  understand  the  sweet  delight 
of  purity ;  and  so  the  unbeliever  cannot  comprehend 
the  high  happiness  of  meditation  and  of  worship, 
and  the  strength  and  joy  of  prayer — cannot  imagine 
what  a  whole  world  of  rest  and  peace  there  is  in 
these ! 

(3.)  One  word  on  the  joy  of  serving.  The 
soldier's  delight  in  following  an  honoured  captain, 
the  scholar's  joy  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  an 
esteemed  master,  the  child's  happiness  in  pleasing 
a  beloved  parent,  are  but  faint  types  of  the  joy  of 
the  Christian  serving  Christ,  doing  His  will,  doing 
His  work,  earning  His  approval,  growing  into  His 
likeness.  If  there  is  a  joy  in  getting,  surely  there 
is  a  joy  in  giving — in  spending  and  being  spent. 
There  is  a  joy  in  feeling  that  I  am  right  and  doing 
right,  that  I  am  in  harmony  with  the  mind  and 
will  of  God.  There  is  joy  in  the  consciousness  of 
a  power  within  me,  freeing  me  from  selfishness, 
meanness,  sin.  Whatever  hard  tasks  of  self-denial 
it  may  ordain,  whatever  rich  off"erings  of  self-sacri- 
fice it  may  demand,  strong  in  love,  it  is  a  joy  to  me 
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to  do  the  tasks,  aud  to  present  the  oflerings.  But 
higher  even  than  this  joy  is  the  delight  of  helping 
others,  of  giving  to  them  the  blessings  I  enjoy.  To 
love  is  a  high  delight,  but  the  love  that  is  forbidden 
to  work,  to  sacrifice  itself,  is  somewhat  marred,  and 
the  labour  of  love  is  the  very  music  of  life.  A  soul 
spending  itself  in  benevolence  and  blessing  breathes 
the  inspiration  of  God,  lives  even  now  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Heaven,  and  this  is  the  Christian's  joy. 
Yes,  religion  is  not  gloom  bi;t  gladness ;  let  your 
daily  prayer  and  endeavoiu:  be  to  restore  your  own 
and  other  souls  to  the  Divine  image,  and  you  must 
have  happiness.  "Kejoice  evermore"  is  not  only  a 
gospel  privilege  but  a  gospel  duty ;  gloom  is  not 
only  a  misfortune,  but  a  sin  ;  you  must  not  misre- 
present Christianity  and  drive  men  away  from  it. 
"  Eejoice  in  the  Lord  always."  You  can  have 
nothing  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  violating  this 
precept.  If  Paid  coidd  obey  it,  surely  we  can. 
In  labours  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft,  with  his  feet 
in  the  cruel  stocks,  with  his  life  hanging  by  a 
thread  on  the  will  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  with  a  memory 
of  past  sins,  with  a  very  wakeful  and  sorrowful 
conscience  too,  he  could  be  always  happy,  happy 
because  he  knew  he  was  Christ's  and  was  trying 
to  serve  Christ ;  all  things  were  his,  because  he 
was  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's,  and  nothing 
could  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  oiu:  Lord.  Well  might  he  rejoice, 
and  well  may  we. 


^Ijort  :S^rmons  from  tf)e  ^otis. 


'  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven." — Matthew  v.  16. 

'  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do  ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  :  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike, 
As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd, 
But  to  fine  issues  ;  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence  ; 
But,  Uke  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use. " 

Shakespeke,  Pleasure  for  Measure,  Act  I. 


"Fray  without  ceasing." — 1  Thess.  v.  17. 
"Pray  oraefor  another." — James  v.  16. 

' '  Moee  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats. 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer, 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Tenntsctn-,  The  Fassing  of  Arthur. 


Isaac  i^onalti  Cfjc  IBominie. 

By  the  Author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk." 
XVII. — A  Wedding  at  the  Bankmill. 

A  GAIN  a  couple  of  years  had  come  and  gone, 
^^  and  to  Isaac  Ronald  the  weeks  and  months, 
summer  and  winter,  had  been  weeks  and  months 
of  steady  imeventful  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
humble  school,  varied  by  ofiices  of  manifold  help- 
fidness  amongst  his  neighbours. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  date  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  Isaac  had,  after  much  persuasion, 
been  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  an  elder  of  the 
parish  :  and  his  views  as  to  the  elder's  function 
were  at  once  characteristic  and  full  of  practical 
good  sense.  "I  may  ha'e  little  aneuch  to  gie  to 
the  weakest  o'  God's  creatiurs  i'  the  way  o'  counsel 
or  comfort ;  but  if  ane  has  little  to  gi'e,  he  has  the 
mair  need  to  get.  An'  if  the  spiritual  and  moral 
patrts  o'  oor  natur'  are  to  be  enrich't,  an'  keepit  in 
a  state  o'  growth,  I  troo  it  maun  be  mair  by 
makin'  the  hert  acquaintit  wi'  the  sorrows  an' 
sulferin's  o'  ithers,  an'  deein'  oor  little  best  vn' 
God's  help  to  cheer  their  hopes  an'  hchten  the 
burden  o'  life  than  onything  else." 

And  thus  while  Isaac's  services  as  an  elder  had 
relation,  more  or  less,  to  aU  the  changing  aspects  of 
life,  it  was  when  trouble  or  af&iction  pressed  that  the 
dominie  came  into  chief  prominence.  It  might  be 
sickness  or  death,  it  might  be  the  loss  of  worldly 
goods,  or  the  sad  sorrow  that  comes  of  the  behaviour 
of  a  prodigal  son  or  an  erring  daughter.  In  each  and 
every  case  it  was  felt  that  he  might  be  appealed  to 
with  the  certainty  of  helpful  service.  He  woidd  not 
spare  himself  of  personal  trouble,  even  if  it  were  to 
walk  three  miles  at  midnight  amid  stormy  winds  and 
rain  to  fetch  the  doctor  to  one  suffering  neighbour, 
or  to  watch  patiently  night  after  night  by  the  sick- 
bed of  another,  his  sympathetic  nature  enabling 
him,  as  occasion  required,  to  do  the  nurse's  part 
with  a  swift  gentleness  and  tact  that  seemed 
curiously  out  of  keeping  with  his  usually  sedate 
and  formal  manner.  And  whose  counsels  under 
loss  or  disappointment  came  home  so  warmly  and 
closely  as  his  %  If  he  had  little  of  this  world's 
goods  wherewith  to  aid  any  imfortunate  fellow- 
creature,  he  had  in  large  measure  the  enviable 
faculty  of  being  able  to  make  that  fellow-creature's 
position  his  own ;  and  thus,  even  in  the  mere  tem- 
poral aspect  of  things,  his  words  seemed  to  breathe 
into  the  spuit  of  the  troubled  one  the  feeling  of 
calm  confidence  and  steadfast  hope.  As  it  con- 
cerned life  on  its  spiritual  side,  it  was  as  easy  as 
natural  for  him  to  advert  to  those  higher  con- 
siderations which  had  large  place  in  his  own  mind. 
And  to  his  hearers  he  never  seemed  to  sermonise 
or  drag  in  sacred  subjects  of  set  purpose,  simply 
because,  in  his  own  case,  his  religion  permeated  his 
life  and  lay  at  the  basis  of  his  character. 

And  what  of  Isaac  Ronald's  correspondence  with 
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Annie  Syinon?  One  hai'dly  knows  how  best  to 
answer  tlie  question,  unless  it  be  by  sajiug  that  at 
the  end  of  the  period  just  spoken  of  Annie  Sjinon 
rotm-ned  again  to  her  father's  house  at  the  Bank- 
mill  :  and  that  there  then  came  about  a  marriage 
\\ liieh  Mas  to  the  whole  parish  an  occasion  of  un- 
usual interest,  ranking  in  importance  as  a  public 
event  almost,  and  calling  forth  a  general  feeling  of 
honest  satisfaction,  pleasantly  qualified  by  jocular 
comments  upon  what  -was  deemed  the  sly  and 
pawky  fashion  in  which  the  dominie  had,  up  to  the 
hxst,  succeeded  in  keeping  his  courtship  of  the 
miller's  Annie  a  complete  secret ! 

"  But  I  aye  taul'  him  it  hed  to  come  to  this," 
said  the  wright's  ^vife,  in  congratulating  Joseph 
SjTuon  on  his  daughter's  approaching  wedding. 
''  It  wasna  easy  to  see  hoo  my  prophecy  was  to 
come  true,  an'  least  o'  a'  wi'  Annie,  as  things  war. 
But  mairriages  are  made  in  heaven,  if  mainiages 
the/re  to  be ;  an'  I'm  sure  nae  twa  human  bein's 
war  ever  mair  fittet  for  ane  anither." 

"I  b'lieve  ye're  perfectly  richt  in  that,  Mrs. 
M 'William,"  said  the  miller.  "An'  nae  only  that, 
but  I  question  whether  Annie's  imsuspeckit  afiSnity 
o'  spirit  wi'  Isaac  Eonald— datin'  fae  an  earlier 
time  than  she  was  aware  o' — the  baud  his  genuine- 
ness o'  principle  hed  ta'en  o'  her,  wasna  a  quite 
sufficient  bar  to  a  imion  that  wud  hae  been  nae 
mairriage,  apairt  fae  ony  untoward  thing  o'  a  direct 
kin'  on  the  pairt  o'  him  that  socht  her." 

"  I  only  ken  this,  miller,"  added  the  wright's 
^vife,  "  that  hardly  the  bliu'est  gorbel  cud  ha'e  fail't 
to  see  that  Isaac  was  di-awn  to  Annie  lang  ere  the 
tither  ane  was  spoken  o'." 

"  An'  I  doubtna  if  Isaac  hed  been  true  to  his 
feelin's  an'  spoken  than,  that  ither  micht  hae  never 
come  atween  them." 

So  said  the  miller,  and  possibly  it  was  all 
quite  true,  though  one  is  not  altogether  certain 
on  the  point.  I  only  know  this,  that,  in  the  subse- 
quent time,  when  Annie  Symon,  with  her  neat, 
tasteful  ways,  her  bright  cheerfulness,  and  her 
active  devotion  to  domestic  duties,  was  the  light 
and  life  of  his  hearth  and  home,  Isaac  Ronald  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  certain  of  his  confidences  on 
the  subject  to  the  very  few  who  had  the  right,  as 
he  held  it,  to  be  so  privileged. 

"Courtship,"  he  would  say  with  a  touch  of 
quaint  humour  in  his  tone,  "I  ken  nae  thing  o' 
courtship,  WilUam,  if  it  's  nae  in  its  vera  essence 
the  ootward  expression  o'  that  feelin'  o'  utter  respect 
an'  half-reverence  which  every  true  man  must  enter- 
tain for  every  pure-minded,  true-hearted  Avoman — 
that  specialis't  to  the  individual  that,  o'  a'  ithers,  is 
felt  to  ha'e  complete  sway  owre  your  deepest  emo- 
tions, an'  the  thocht  o'  whom  never  fails  to  lift  you 
into  your  lietter  self  But  as  for  the  rest  o'  't — 
intercour.se  in  the  nature  o'  express  negotiations, 
ha'ein'  mairriage  for  en'  an'  object,  an'  so  on — I  hae 
neither  experience  nor  opinion  to  put  words  upon 't. 
Grantit  a'  the  essential  conditions  as  I've  triet  to 


descrive  them,  an'  twa  human  bein's  o'  the  oppcsite 
sexes,  wi'  hardly  a  direct  pledge  ask'd  or  promise 
gi'en  on  either  side,  may  safely  lapse  into  purpose  o' 
mairriage,  an'  even  the  details  o'  date,  an'  place,  an' 
much  else,  fa'  oot,  ye  hardly  ken  hoo,  only  ye've  the 
innate  feelin'  that  it  canna  be,  an'  ochtna  to  be, 
itherwise." 

Very  possibly  Isaac  Ronald's  views  of  coirrtship 
would  be  as  keenly  scouted  by  people  of  a  senti- 
mental and  romantic  turn  of  mind  as  by  those  who 
never  care  altogether  to  lose  sight  of  the  practical 
and  business-like  in  their  proceedings.  That  a 
considerable  measure  of  soundness  underlies  them, 
nevertheless,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  not  altogether 
unreasonable  conclusion.  And,  at  any  rate,  Isaac 
was  weU  content  to  abide  by  his  belief  in  the  matter, 
leaving  more  recondite  Hues  of  philosophising  to 
those  who  might  choose  to  foUow  them. 

•     XVIII. — The  Concltjsion. 

TT  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  doubling  of  the 
-*-  dominie's  happiness  and  content  from  the  very 
day  that  the  twofold  life,  instituted  in  Eden,  began 
for  him.  In  the  prospect  of  his  wedding,  a  modest 
"  stob-thackit "  cottage  had  been  provided  for  his 
accommodation ;  and  if  his  home  was  a  picture 
of  neatness,  comfort,  and  order,  nobody,  probably, 
was  more  sm-ijrised  than  Isaac  Ronald  himself  at 
the  reformation  it  was  foimd  possible  quietly  and 
speedily  to  effect  in  his  own  personal  style  and  out- 
fit. In  his  bachelor  time,  it  must  be  owned,  he  had 
unconsciously  drifted  into  habits  indicative  of  a  mind 
which  was  Uttle  observant  of  small  conventionaUties; 
and  in  nothing  was  the  fact  more  conspicuously  seen 
than  in  his  "  ill  shak'n-up  "  garments  and  his  stragg- 
ling locks.  Now  no  wife  in  the  parish  could  boast 
that  her  husband's  shirt  front  and  wrists  presented 
a  better  show  of  well-dressed  linen  on  Sunday  than 
did  Isaac's  ;  none  had  more  carefully-trimmed  hair 
and  beard  than  he ;  and  though  many  might  wear 
more  costly  apparel,  no  one  had  his  clothes  more 
scrujmlously  fresh  and  well  kept. 

"*S'Ae's  aye  conform  to  this  world,  sir!"  said 
Isaac  on  one  occasion,  making  a  quizzical  appeal  to 
his  minister,  when  the  latter  had  been  kept  a  few 
minutes  waiting  his  change  of  dress  to  accompany 
him  on  a  pastoral  visitation. 

"Very  right,  very  right,  Mrs.  Ronald,"  was  the 
minister's  laughing  reply.  "And  pray,  sir,  have 
■you  not  yet  learnt  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
the  woman  'whose  husband  is  known  in  the  gates'?" 

"  Ah  weel,  I  sincerely  trust  I  ha'e,"  said  Isaac 
fervently ;  "an'  the  husband  in  this  case  is  little 
worth  a'  her  care  an'  pains." 

"I  shall  not  ask  your  opinion  on  that  point," 
answered  the  minister ;  "  I  know  that  your  wife 
and  I  will  not  differ  in  our  judgments,  and  that  is 
enough." 

Annie  Symon's  miremitting  care  for  his  comfort, 
and  her  intimate  sympathy  with  him  in  aU  his 
pursuits,  gave  Isaac   Ronald  added  strength  for,. 
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and  interest  in,  bis  daily  occupations.  His  work 
as  an  instnictor  of  youth  did  not  vary  much 
in  character — except  in  so  flu-  as  unusual  promise 
in  one  pupil  at  one  time,  and  uncommon  dulness 
in  another  pupil  at  another  time,  engrossed  his 
thoughts  and  led  to  befitting  action  of  a  more  or 
less  special  kind — and  it  did  not  in  the  least  degree 
increase  in  remunerativeness.  And  it  never  oc- 
curred to  Isaac  that  it  should.  To  him  the  saying 
that  "  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  that  he  possesseth,"  had  a  meaning  that 
was  very  real  and  very  vital.  If  the  daily  needs 
of  his  body  were  supplied  in  such  modest  measure 
as  he  had  become  habituated  to,  his  thoughts  rarely 
strayed  further  in  that  direction,  unless,  indeed,  it 
might  be  to  talk  of  the  abundance  of  the  temporal 
gifts  bestowed  upon  one  so  imworthy  as  himself, 
or  indulge  in  a  bit  of  quaint  moralising  on  the  vm- 
certainty  of  riches,  and  the  vmsatisfying  nature  of 
worldly  possessions  in  general.  The  saying  of  the 
preacher  that  "  when  riches  increase  they  are  in- 
creased that  eat  them,"  was  a  favourite  text  with 
the  dominie  in  this  connection.  "  Ye  canna  ha'e 
mair  wealth  withoot  mair  care,"  he  would  say. 
"Its  stewardship,  if  a  man  wud  use  it  ai-icht, 
requires  great  watchfu'ness  an'  sense  o'  responsi- 
bility ;  an'  hoo  af  en  do  we  see  riches,  gaither't  wi' 
care  an'  pain,  hoardit  wi'  equal  care  and  pain  till 
they  become  corruptit,  or  eat  as  a  canker  into  the 
soul  o'  their  owner.  The  sicht  o'  them  canna 
satisfy,  an'  it's  nae  aye  the  warst  ootcome  whan 
they  'make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.'"  As 
for  himself,  freed  of  undue  care  and  anxiety  in  the 
direction  either  of  wanting  or  having  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  was  he  not  in  the  position  that 
more  than  any  other  left  him  at  liberty  to  lift  his 
thoughts  and  aspirations  toward  the  higher  and 
more  enduring  realities  of  the  life  to  come  ?  And 
keenly  interested  as  he  continued  to  be  in  all  that 
was  "  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report "  in  the 
daily  ongoings  of  his  neighboiu-s  and  fellow-men, 
Isaac  Ronald,  as  time  went  on,  seemed  to  stand  in 
a  nearer  and  nearer  relation  to  the  unseen.  In  the 
little  circle  of  which  he  and  his  "  Annie,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  style  her,  might  be  said  to  be  the  re- 
cognised centre — it  included  most  of  the  "worthies" 
of  the  parish  of  whatever  denomination — the  form 
of  faith  that  prevailed  was  very  full-bodied  and 
very  real  WhUe  mighty  in  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  fully  prepared  to  give  accoimt  of 
their  principles  when  occasion  called  for  it,  these 
good  people  rather  sought  to  cultivate,  in  the  most 
vivid  and  impressive  fashion,  a  sense  of  the  imme- 
tliate  presence  and  governance  of  Him  who  is  the 
subject  of  aU  doctrine ;  and  I  can  well  believe  that 
it  would  not  have  much  surprised  some  of  them  to 
be  told  at  any  time  of  the  visible  appearance,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  of  old,  of  angelic 
beings  sent  to  perform  His  high  behests  in  this 
lower  sphere. 

Afid  so  the  days  and  years  of  Isaac  Ronald,  the 


humble  dominie  of  the  BankmiU  school,  passed 
peacefully  away.  As  they  passed  they  found  the 
dominie  ever  cheerfiil  and  contented,  as  ever  dili- 
gent in  every  good  work  that  lay  to  his  hand,  or 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  undertake  in  the  in- 
terests of  others,  whether  it  lay  to  his  hand  or  not. 
"  I  ha'e  nae  richt  to  ask  what  claim  a  man  has 
on  me,"  Isaac  would  say.  "Ilka  immortal  bein' 
may  claim  ilka  ither  as  his  keeper  for  that  maitter  ; 
an'  my  responsibility  is  to  my  Maister,  whose 
'  tender  mercy '  is  o'er  a'  His  creaturs.  As  the 
poet  has  weel  sung — 

'  He  prayetli  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.' 

If  I  Wild  be  like  Him,  what  richt  ha'e  I  to  be 
indifierent  to  the  troubles  o'  ony  livin'  creatur  1 " 

And  at  last  the  dominie  and  his  deeply-cherished 
and  devoted  helpmeet  were  gathered  to  their  kin- 
dred in  the  quiet  kirkyard.  His  place  on  this 
earth  knows  him  no  more — has  not  known  him 
for  years  gone  by ;  even  the  very  foundations 
of  the  old  schoolhouse  are  razed.  But  are  not 
the  richest  of  his  contemporaries  equally  gone 
from  aU  they  claimed  as  their  own,  and  which 
it  mayhap  had  been  the  labour  of  their  lives  to 
accumulate?  The  difference  between  them  and 
him,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  us,  is,  that  while  he 
who  in  his  lifetime  gathered  not  to  himself,  but 
sincerely  sought  the  good  of  others  by  honest, 
earnest  eSbrt,  and  an  unselfish  Christian  example 
in  word  and  deed,  left  memorials  of  his  having 
lived  on  this  earth  in  hearts  not  a  few,  stimulated 
to  right  thinking  and  doing  as  rational  and  im- 
mortal beings,  they  are  remembered,  if  remembered 
at  all,  simply  as  having  for  a  time  had  such  use  as 
they  chose  to  make  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  dross 
of  this  earth,  from  which  they  are  for  ever  parted, 
and  which  others  now  claim  absolutely  as  theirs 
to  have  and  to  hold.  Verily  "a  man's  life  con- 
sisteth not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he 
possesseth  ;"  and  seldom  have  we  known  a  more 
vivid  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  divine  utter- 
ance than  that  furnished  by  the  career  of  Isaac 
Ronald   the   humble   Dominie    of    the   Bankmill 

School.  THE  END. 

Summer  Eain, 
I. 

WELCOME  the  pools  to  fill. 
Beautiful  rain ! 
Earth's  kindest  angel  still, 

Welcome  again  ! 
Sweeter  than  Psyche's  eyes 

Dewy  with  love, 
Thou'rt  'mid  the  nearing  skies, 

Trembling  above. 
Dusty  the  dreary  street, 
Feeble  the  weary  feet, 
All  will  thee  cheery  greet, 

Parched  and  in  pain — 
Welcome  as  buds  in  sprin''. 

Lovable  rain  ! 
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Faint  hearts  liave  sighed  for  thee, 

Full  of  unrest, 
Patience  long  cried  for  thee. 

Hoping  the  best, 
And  she  ne'er  waits  in  vain  : 

See  what  a  fall 
Comes  of  the  gentle  rain, — 

Comes  to  us  all ! 
Showering  on  all  the  same. 
Heedless  of  praise  or  blame. 
Comes  as  the  Gospel  came. 

Bounteous  as  free, 
Strewin?  with  lavish  hand 

Broad  charity. 


Breaking  from  morning  cloud, 

Moisture  divine, 
Rearing  their  heads  so  proud, 

Hills  drink  thy  wine. 
Trees  then  in  ecstasy 

Taste  thy  fresh  dew. 
Leaves  flapping  joyously 

Bathe  in  it  too  ; 
And  the  young  earth  again 
Gives  her  flowers  birth  again, 
Glad  summer  mirth  again 

Stirs  woods  among, 
Birds  at  thy  magic  wand 

Wake  into  song. 


Streams,  once  so  lazy,  now 

Full  of  thy  praise 
Dashing  so  crazy  now 

'Tween  gleaming  braes, 
Bounding  their  seaward  course, 

Leaping  in  pride, 
Laud  thee  for  giving  force, 

Glorious  tide  ! 
Countless  the  little  riUs 
Pour  down  the  steaming  hills, 
Nature  with  rapture  thrills 

At  their  glad  gaius, 
Thrills  as  they  wash  away 

AU  her  dust  stains. 


Emblem  of  purity, 

In  pearls  so  pure, 
Type  of  fidelity, 

FallLug  so  sure, 
Like  to  God's  charity 

Blessing  each  one — 
Blessing  abundantly, 

Passing  by  none. 
Life-giving  rain,  thy  praise 
Who  would  not  proudly  raise  ? 
Who  not  extol  the  days 

Bright  with  sweet  rain  ? 
Earth's  kindest  angel  still 

Welcome  again  ! 

Walter  Buchanan. 

Etoo  ©Xa  ILetters 

Sent  by  Rev.  James  Robertson,  M.A.,  Whittinghame. 
"DEADERS  of  this  Magazine  who  recoUect  the 
-*-*^  articles  which  appeared  in  it  on  Robert  Burns 
and  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  will  readily 
belie\e  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to  the  writer  of 
them  to  receive  a  kind  letter  in  regard  to  them 


from  one  of  the  surviving  nieces  of  the  poet, — a 
letter  which  gratified  him  the  more  that  it  appre- 
hended and  sympathised  with  the  more  serious  aim 
which  he  had  in  writing  these  articles.  Miss  Begg 
was  kind  enough  also  to  send  copies  of  two  old 
letters,  which  are  given  below,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  read  by  very  many  with  great  interest.  That 
which  is  given  first  is  from  the  poet's  sister  Agnes 
to  his  sister  Isabella.  Agnes  Burns  was  bom  in 
the  same  cottage  as  her  famous  brother.  When  he 
went  to  Ellisland  this  sister  accompanied  him,  as 
"  Bonnie  Jean "  knew  nothing  about  a  dairy,  and 
when  the  poet  removed  to  Dumfries  his  sister  was 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  dairy  at  Dumfries 
House  (the  Marchioness  of  Hastings),  and  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  heading  of  the  letter  that  she 
was  still  there  in  1803,  more  than  six  years  after 
the  poet's  death.  The  letter  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, and  I  have  pleasure  in  being  the  channel 
through  which  it  is  given  to  the  multitude  of 
Scottish  people  who  read  these  pages.  Nothing 
but  good  can  come  of  what  recalls  the  manner  in 
which  the  poet's  father  lived  in  his  household  and 
trained  his  children,  and  this  letter  may  be  read  as 
a  sample  and  fruit  of  that  training.  The  writer 
of  it  never  was  at  a  school,  and  had  no  education 
except  what  she  received  from  her  father  at 
home.  Yet  I  feel  sure  that  the  best  educated 
ladies  wUl  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  good 
taste  with  which  it  is  expressed.  The  sacred 
poetry  which  the  letter  contains  will  also  be  felt 
to  be  of  no  mean  order.  I  cannot  tell  the  author 
of  it,  but  such  poetry  as  this,  with  many  of  the 
psalms  and  some  favourite  ballads,  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  when  she  and  her  sisters  were 
milking  the  cows  of  an  evening.  There  are  few 
readers  of  the  Bible  who  have  not  been  struck  with 
the  sanctity  and  dignity  given  to  field  work  by  the 
devout  greetings  exchanged  between  Boaz  and  his 
reapers,  as  they  are  told  in  the  book  of  Ruth. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  sad  to  think  of  the  contrast 
of  field  work  now.  Yet  this  habit  at  their  evening 
task  of  the  sisters  of  Bums  may  encourage  [us  to 
believe  that  the  likeness  of  that  old  fashion  in  our 
modern  work  is  neither  unattainable  nor  without 
example.  The  letter  is  as  follows,  and  little  did 
the  writer  of  it  (modest,  retiring  woman  as  she 
was)  think,  as  she  penned  it,  of  its  homely  messages 
about  "  clogs  "  and  "  tea  "  being  read  in  print  after 
eighty  years  ! 

Dumfries  House,  January  30th,  1803. 
Dear  Sister — I  received  yours  of  the  18th,  which 
affected  me  very  much.  I  was  indeed  accusing 
you  of  neglect ;  but,  short-sighted  creatui-es  as  we 
are,  I  did  not  suspect  the  cause  nor  ever  once 
thought,  amid  all  this  season  of  wishing,  which 
always  brings  to  mind  my  absent  friends,  that  you 
were  sufl'ering  so  much  from  pain  and  depression 
of  spirits.  But  I  am  happy  to  see  you  make  such 
a  good  use  of  afiliction.     The  mind  that  looks  up 
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to  Heaven  through  thu  mist  of  affliction  can  never 
want  consolation  : 

"  For  friend  or  happy  life, 
AVho  looks  not  higlier, 
Of  neither  shall  he  find 
The  shadow  here." 

I  have  been  trj-ing  to  recollect  the  verses  you 
mentioned,  but  I  do  not  remember  them  all ;  but 
here  is  what  I  have  : 

"  Sick  of  the  world  and  all  its  joys, 
My  soul  in  pining  sadness  mourns  ; 
Dark  scenes  of  woe  my  thoughts  employ 
The  past  and  present  in  their  turns. 

I  see,  I  feel  vain  life's  a  dream, 
And  never  will  be  cheated  more  ; 
Fair  hopes,  fond  wishes,  I  disclaim, 
And  fly  what  I  pursued  before. 

Fool  that  I  was  to  dream  of  peace 
In  such  a  stormy  land  as  this ! 
To  tliink  to  hold  in  finn  embrace 
The  fleeting  airy  shade  of  bliss  ! 

The  blasts  that  meet  us  in  the  way. 
The  ills  by  which  our  life's  opprest. 
The  clouds  that  hang  upon  our  day 
Proclaim  that  this  is  not  our  rest. 

How  kindly  are  they  sent  by  Heaven, 
Misfortunes  serve  to  make  us  wise  ; 
By  joys  misled,  by  folly  driven, 
How  many  lose  the  heavenly  prize  ! 

Far  better  to  be  plagued  each  morn 
Than  slain  by  blandishments  of  sense. 
0  rather  hedge  my  way  with  thorn 
And  guard  my  steps  with  rugged  fence  ! 

But  0  what  fickle  hearts  we  have  ! 
We  rush  into  the  world  again  : 
"We  never  rest  but  in  the  grave. 
But  court  new  vanity,  new  pain. 

While  here  below  we  shift  and  turn, 
The  sport  of  every  gale  that  blows. 
Now  soar,  now  sink,  now  joy,  now  mourn, 
A  puff  exalts,  a  puff  o'erthrows. 

0  happy  they  who  ever  dwell 
Beyond  mortality's  dull  scene, 
Where  radiant  rays  of  light  dispel 
This  cloud  of  sorrow  and  of  pain  ! " 

I  have  not  heard  any  account  of  Aunt  Allan  yet. 
I  have  been  intending  a  visit  to  Auchenbray  and 
Mauchline  this  month  past ;  but  some  little  cir- 
cimistance  has  always  hindered  me  from  accom- 
plishing it.  If  I  don't  go  I  will  write  to  my  aunt 
and  give  you  some  account.  By  the  carrier  I  got 
the  tea  you  sent,  which  is  very  good ;  but  as  I  do 
not  mean  to  take  any  price  for  the  gown,  you  will 
set  down  the  tea  to  my  account  and  consider  the 
gown  as  a  New  Year's  gift  for  Nancy.  I  got  the 
clogs,  and  if  you  have  an  opportunity  get  another 
pair  the  size  of  your  foot  and  send  them  for  Jenny 
Baird,  and  send  word  of  the  price.  If  you  be 
writing  to  Morham,  send  them  my  best  wishes, 
although  they  seem  to  have  forgot  me.  I  hope 
you  wiU  write  me  soon.     Give  my  best  wishes  to 


my  mother,  and  with  wishing  you  all  many  happy 
years,  I  shall  conclude. — Your  afifectionate  sister, 
To  Mrs.  Begg,  Dinning,  Agnes  Burns. 

Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire. 

The  other  letter  is  one  of  Burns  himself,  never 
before  published  in  this  country.  It  is  written  to 
his  yoimgest  brother  William,  who  learned  the 
trade  of  a  saddler,  and  after  a  visit  of  some  months 
in  1788  to  the  poet  at  "  The  Isle,"  Ellisland,  went 
to  England  to  make  his  way  there.  The  two 
brothers  corresponded  in  a  somewhat  interesting 
manner,  the  younger  asking  for  advice  and  for 
help  as  needed  from  the  elder,  and  getting  both. 
William  was  first  at  Longtown,  then  at  Newcastle, 
and  by  and  by  went  to  London,  where  he  was  only 
six  months  when  he  died  of  fever  (September 
1790),  Mr.  Murdoch  (the  poet's  teacher)  being  the 
only  friend  at  his  funeral.  His  early  years  were 
so  promising  that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Begg,  never 
ceased  to  lament  his  early  death.  It  is  striking  to 
think  of  the  portrait  of  the  one  brother  (by  Nasmyth) 
in  the  National  GaUery  in  London  among  aU  the 
great  of  England,  and  the  other  brother  laid  in  an 
unknown  grave  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

The  letter  is  without  date ;  but  those  who  refer  to 
Chambers's  life  of  the  poet  wiU  find  the  rest  of  the 
correspondence,  and  will  see  that  this  which  follows 
must  have  been  written  between  a  letter  dated  2d 
March,  and  another  dated  2.5th  March,  1789. 

Isle,  Tuesday  evening. 

Dear  William — In  my  last  I  recommended  that 
invaluable  apothegm,  Learn  taciturnity.  It  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that  nobody  can  know  our  thoughts ; 
and  yet,  from  a  shght  observation  of  mankind,  one 
would  not  think  so.  What  mischiefs  daily  arise 
from  silly  garrulity  or  foolish  confidence  !  There 
is  an  excellent  Scots  saying,  that  "a  man's  mind 
is  his  kingdom."  It  is  certainly  so ;  but  how  few 
can  govern  that  kingdom  with  propriety  !  The 
serious  mischiefs  in  business  which  this  flux  of 
language  occasions  do  not  come  immediately  to 
your  situation ;  but  in  another  point  of  view, — the 
dignity  of  the  man, — now  is  the  time  that  will 
either  make  or  mar  you.  Yours  is  the  time  of  life 
for  laying  in  habits :  you  cannot  avoid  it  though 
you  would  choose,  and  these  habits  will  stick  to 
your  last  sand.  At  after  periods,  even  at  so  little 
advance  as  my  years,  'tis  true  one  may  still  be  very 
sharp-sighted  to  one's  habitual  failings  and  weak- 
nesses, but  to  eradicate  or  even  amend  them  is  a 
quite  difierent  matter.  Acquired  at  first  by  acci- 
dent, they  by  and  by  begin  to  be,  as  it  were,  con- 
venient, and  in  time  are  in  a  manner  a  necessary 
part  of  our  existence.  I  have  not  time  for  more. 
Whatever  you  read,  whatever  you  hear,  concerning 
the  ways  and  works  of  that  strange  creature,  man, 
look  into  the  living  world  about  you,  look  into 
yourself,  for  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine. — I  am,  ever  yours, 

Egbert  Burns. 
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iHljc  latr  l\Cfa.  ©r.  Holjn  JHaclcoti, 

MINISTER  OF  MORVEN. 

"jl/TORE  aud  more,  as  time  goes  ou,  great  cities 
^^  absorb  into  themselves  whatever  the  pro- 
vinces produftc  that  is  eminent  in  genius  or  power- 
ful in  diameter.  This  attraction  has,  in  our  day, 
from  obN'ious  causes,  become  all  but  irresistible. 
But  a  few  rare  exceptions  there  have  been  even  in 
recent  times.  A  physician  in  the  Eastern,  a  min- 
ister in  the  Western  Highlands,  we  have  known, 
who,  though  gifted  with  powers  which  in  Edinburgh 
or  in  London  would  have  won  for  him  the  highest 
rewards  of  his  profession,  has,  from  pure  love  of 
Ms  native  district  and  of  its  people,  resisted  the 
strongest  solicitations  of  public  duty  or  ambition, 
or  both,  and  been  well  content  to  live  and  labom- 
and  die  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born.  Friends 
have  lamented  his  folly ;  strangers  have  marvelled 
that  one  so  gifted  should  so  throw  away  life's 
chances.  But  he  himself  has  found,  in  working  not 
for  ambition,  but  for  love  of  those  among  whom 
Providence  first  placed  him,  the  satisfaction  of  his 
higher  nature.  And  the  impression  he  has  left  on 
his  native  district,  the  hold  he  has  laid  on  men's 
affections,  has  been,  if  less  wide,  yet  more  deep  and 
endiu-ing  than  probably  it  could  have  been  in  any 
large  city.  And  not  their  native  district  only,  but 
the  world,  is  the  better  for  the  knowledge  that  such 
men  have  existed.  Whether  present  in  the  body 
or  absent,  these  secluded  and  high-souled  lives 
stand  before  oiu"  memory,  like  the  great  mountains, 
to  strengthen  and  refresh  us  by  the  very  thought 
of  them. 

Of  such  a  life  there  has  been,  in  our  time,  no 
example  finer  than  that  of  Dr.  John  Macleod, 
the  lately-departed  Minister  of  Morven.  Sprung 
from  a  well-known  race,  which  has  contributed 
many  distinguished  sons  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  he  stood  quite  single  and  unique 
in  his  marked  individuality.  His  father,  his 
home,  and  his  parish,  have  been  well  described, 
if  not  in  all  literal  details,  yet  in  their  essential 
character,  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  in  that  most  characteristic  of  his  works. 
The  Hifjhland  Parish.  John,  the  younger  of  two 
brothers,  was  singularly  endowed  both  in  body 
and  in  mind.  To  Glasgow  College  he  had  been 
like  the  rest  of  his  race ;  yet  it  was  no  college,  but 
the  sights  and  sounds,  the  silences  and  the  solitudes 
of  Morven,  that  had  moulded  him.  In  physical, 
as  in  mental,  stature  he  towered,  head  and  shoulders, 
above  the  people.  His  unusual  height  in  no  way 
detracted  from  his  strength,  or  his  fitness  for  hard 
exercise  and  long  endurance.  In  youth  he  had 
been  a  sportsman,  and  his  skill  was  known  on  every 
moor  of  his  native  region.  On  aU  those  western 
shores  was  no  more  fearless  or  trusty  pUot.  When  his 
hand  was  at  the  tiller  or  on  the  sheet  the  boatman 
would  cheerfully  face  the  roughest  cross-tides,  or  the 
strongest  currents  that  race  and  chafe  between  the 


islands,  or  smite  the  headlands  of  that  stormy  coast. 
These  hardy  qualities  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  entered  on  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This  he  did  in  1824,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  was  appointed  to  assist  and  to  succeed 
his  father,  the  aged  minister  of  Morven.  The 
Parish  is  of  vast  extent,  and  all  but  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  so  that  the  homes  of  the  then  numerous  and 
scattered  population  were  many  of  them  inaccessible, 
except  by  boat,  or  by  long  journeys  on  foot  over 
moor,  morass,  and  mountain-ridges.  For  there  were 
then  no  roads  in  his  Parish.  In  the  expeditions  to 
which  duty  called  him — 

' '  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists," 

and  learned  to  know  every  aspect  of  day  and 
night,  of  summer  and  winter,  among  those  moun- 
tains. In  his  "journeyings  often,  in  perils  in  the 
wUderness',  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  cold,  in  fastings  often,"  he  has  been  well 
compared  to  Saint  Colimiba  and  the  first  Celtic 
missionaries.  One  who  knew  him  well  has  said  : — 
"  Often  amidst  stormy  seas  his  uncommon  skill  as 
a  boatman  canied  him  through  dangers  which  few 
woidd  face.  His  great  muscular  strength  and  his 
resolute  spirit  enabled  him  to  follow  duty  by  sea 
and  land  where  few  woidd  venture.  A  faithful 
account  of  his  many  toilsome  ocean  journeyings 
from  the  Isle  of  Tyree  to  the  remotest  spot  within 
the  wide  and  rugged  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Mull  would  present  a  record  of  trials  and  priva- 
tions, of  perils  by  land  and  water,  which,  in  the 
present  day,  would,  I  fear,  be  held  incredible." 

The  Highland  people  have  transferred  a  large 
part  of  the  loyalty  they  formerly  felt  for  their 
vanished  chiefs  to  their  ministers,  who  are  generally 
their  best  friends.  Even  when  these  are  but  ordi- 
nary men,  their  people  welcome  them  with  a  warmth 
and  reverence  that  might  seem  strange  to  Low- 
landers.  But  when  one,  who  was  a  born  king  of 
men,  after  going  through  many  hardships  to  reach 
them,  stooping  his  tall  form  beneath  their  low 
doorway,  greeted  them,  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
prayed  with  them  in  their  Gaelic  tongue,  with  a 
fervour  and  poetry  all  his  own,  it  may  be  imagined 
how  he  laid  hold  of  their  hearts.  He  loved  them 
as  though  they  were  his  own  immediate  kinsm«n, 
counselled  them  in  their  difficulties,  sympathised 
with  their  sorrows,  and  they  returned  his  love 
with  large  interest. 

The  depopulation  of  the  Highlands  by  the  large 
sheep-farm  system,  which  began  in  the  early  decades 
of  this  century,  was  a  subject  of  which  he  often 
spoke — all  who  knew  him  must  remember  with  what 
fulness  of  knowledge,  and  what  warmth  of  feeling  ! 
He  used  to  maintain  that,  by  judicious  arrange- 
ments and  by  proper  gradation  of  crofts  and  farms, 
he  would  undertake  to  support  in  comfort  aU  the 
people  who  were  in  the  Highlands  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  to  pay  to  the  proprietors  all 
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the  rent  they  now  received  from  a  few  Lowland  sheep 
formers.  So  he  iised  to  feel  and  speak  in  his  prime, 
when  it  was  only  the  dwellers  iu  the  upper  and  re- 
moter glens  of  his  parish  who  had  disappeared.  At  a 
later  day,  the  desolation  came  nearer  his  own  door. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  pecidiarities 
of  Dr.  John  Macleod  was  the  rare  way  in  which 
liis  fine  poetic  natiu-e  and  his  gi-eat  practical  wis- 
dom interblended.  In  proof  of  the  fii-st,  it  was 
enough  to  have  sailed  with  him,  on  a  calm  autumn 


day,  down  Loch  Sunart,  or  along  the  shores  of  Mull. 
That  was  an  enjoyment,  which  who  that  has  shared 
it  ever  can  forget  ?  As  he  gazed  first  to  north, 
then  to  south,  and  pointed  to  rock,  glen,  or  far-oft' 
peak,  there  was  no  spot  that  had  not  for  him  some 
legend  of  the  long  past,  or  some  pathetic  story  of 
recent  years.  One  can  remember  how  he  showed 
the  green  knoU  on  the  southern  side  of  Loch  Sunart, 
on  which  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  Celtic  bards 
composed   his   songs,    and   whither   the   youthful 


From  a  Photograph  (Copyright)  bv  George  Bruce,  Duns. 


Thomas  Campbell  resorted  for  inspiration.  Or 
how,  at  another  time,  pointing  to  Ulva's  Isle,  he 
told  the  story  of  its  last  Macquarrie  chief,  and  of 
his  bootless  rescue  of  his  last  cask  of  claret  fi-om 
among  the  white  breakers  off  the  Treshnish  Isles. 
On  the  only  visit  which  the  present  Poet-Laureate 
paid  to  Argyllshire  and  Morven,  Dr.  John  Macleod 
met  him  at  a  neighbouring  country  house.  They 
two  fraternised  as  though  they  had  been  familiar 
Mends,  and  as  they  sat  far  into  the  night  Dr.  John 
brought  forth  from  his  exhaustless  store  his  best 
anecdotes  of  humour  and  of  Hebridean  adventure. 
Next  morning  Mr.  Tennyson  told  his  host  that  he 
thought  the  Minister  of  Morven  was  the  finest  man 


he  had  ever  met,  adding,  "  He  is  a  man  with  a  well- 
born head."     Dr.  John  Macleod's  poetic  composi- 
tions in  Gaelic,  some  poems,  many  hymns,  are  said 
by  competent  judges  to  be  of  the  highest  order. 
One  of  his  boat-songs  he  himself  translated  into 
English,  presei-ving  the  Gaelic  assonance  instead 
of  rhyme,  as  only  a  master  of  both  languages  could 
do.     A  few  lines  still  linger  in  memory  : — 
"  Send  the  biorlinn  on  careering, 
Cheerily  and  all  together  ; 
Ho  ro  !  clansmen, 
A  long,  strong  pull  together, 
Ho  ro  !  clansmen. 

See  the  diver,  as  he  eyes  her, 
Hides  with  wonder  under  water. 
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A)iead  she  goes,  the  land  she  knows, 
Ho  ro  !  the  snovrj'  shores  of  Canna  !" 

This  sample  makes  one  regret  that  he  had  not 
oftener  cared  to  work  in  this  way.  But  to  literary, 
:^s  to  other  fame,  he  was  indifterent.  What  he  loved, 
he  loved  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  praise  of  men. 

His  practical  powere  were  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  he  managed  the  aftairs — often  dry  enough — 
of  the  Presbytery  and  of  the  Synod  with  which  he 
had  to  do.  His  clear  mental  eye  saw  at  a  glance 
the  point,  and  enabled  him  to  meet  objections,  and 
to  unravel  difficulties,  at  which  duller  men  fumbled 
in  vain.  He  seldom  spoke  in  the  General  Assembly, 
but  when  he  tlid  it  was  on  Highland  subjects,  and 
then  his  voice  was  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  as  well 
from  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  as  from  the  impress- 
iveness  of  his  speech.  A  neighbouring  proprietor, 
who  knew  the  world  weU,  and  with  whom  he  had 
sometimes  disagreed  at  the  Parochial  Board  on 
local  matters,  was  heard  after  one  discussion  to 
say,  That  man's  proper  place  is  the  House  of  Lords, 
not  wrangling  here  over  pauper's  doles. 

But  it  was  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor 
that  he  appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  When  he 
spoke  in  English,  men  recognised  a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  warm  heart ;  but  when  he  addressed 
his  flock  in  his  and  their  native  language,  he  stood 
alone  in  the  beauty  of  his  eloquence  and  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  appeals,  or  if  equalled,  it  was 
only  by  his  brother,  the  elder  Norman.  No  one 
else  in  his  Church  exercised  such  power  over  the 
hearts  of  Highlanders.  Hence,  when  the  Disrup- 
tion came,  he  was  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  seces- 
sion from  Cantyre  to  Ardnamurchan,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  influence  that  Argyll  furnished 
comparatively  far  fewer  recruits  to  the  Free  Church 
than  any  other  Highland  county.  His  well-known 
powers  could  have  easily  commanded  a  better 
stipend  than  the  comparatively  poor  one  of  Morven. 
He  was  actually  offered  the  well-endowed  living  of 
Lochbroom,  and  also  the  Abbey  Church  of  Paisley ; 
and  the  duty  of  welcoming  "a  larger  and  more 
important  sphere  of  usefulness  "  was  duly  impressed 
upon  him  by  his  friends.  At  first  he  seemed  will- 
ing to  give  ear  to  their  counsel,  but,  when  the  time 
came,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  refused  to  say 
"Farewell  to  Funerie." 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  by  nature  proud, 
stern,  and  impatient  of  opposition ;  but  the  discip- 
line of  Ufe  and  a  higher  principle  mellowed  these 
natural  dispositions.  Reserved  he  certainly  was,  and 
not  given  to  speak  to  mere  acquaintances  of  the  things 
that  lay  nearest  his  heart.  It  was  only  those  with 
whom  he  was  most  intimate  who  knew  anything  of 
his  inner  man.  To  strangers  he  appeared  grave 
and  dignified — a  man  with  whom  no  one  would 
venture  to  take  a  Uberty.  But  a  little  nearer 
acquaintance  soon  showed  the  wannth,  the  geniality, 
and  the  humour,  which  lay  hid  beneath  that  grave 
and  stately  exterior. 

Few  men  have  had  more  sorrows  to  bear,  espe- 


cially in  his  later  years  ;  but  he  bore  them  silently, 
submissively,  not  troubling  others  with  his  own 
biu'den.  He  had  to  bear  sights  in  his  own  parish 
that  must  have  greatly  pained  him.  The  Braes  of 
Morven,  stretching  along  the  Sound  of  Mull,  were 
originally  covered  with  cottages  and  hamlets,  that 
held  many  honest  and  thriving  households,  every 
member  of  which  he  had  known  from  their  child- 
hood. How  sore  must  the  trial  have  been  in  his 
later  years,  to  see  almost  every  home  that  lay 
between  his  manse  and  his  chm-ch  emptied  of 
its  well-loved  inhabitants,  and  only  the  bare  gables 
left  to  greet  him  as  he  passed  from  his  own 
manse  to  his  Sunday  duty !  But  desolation  came 
still  closer  to  him.  "The  household  hearts  that 
were  his  own,"  he  had  laid,  one  by  one,  in  the  old 
churchyard,  till  he  was  left  alone  in  his  own  liome. 
His  condition  then  recalls  the  description  of  the  old 
age  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  given  long  since 
by  Dr.  Newman.  "He  had  to  experience  the 
dreariness  of  being  solitary  when  those  he  loved 
had  been  summoned  away.  He  had  to  live  in  his 
own  thoughts,  without  familiar  friend,  with  those 
only  about  him  who  belonged  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion. Of  him  were  demanded  by  his  gracious  Lord, 
as  pledges  of  his  faith,  all  his  eye  loved  and  his 
heart  held  converse  with."  But  these  things  he 
bore  in  uncomplaining  trustfulness.  And  one  great 
consolation  was  granted  him,  to  know  that  if  his 
two  sons  were  not  beside  him,  it  was  because  they 
were  engaged,  as  able  and  honoured  workmen,  in 
large  Lowland  parishes  of  the  Church  which  he  had 
himself  so  faithfully  served. 

For  some  years  his  strength  had  been  visibly 
declining;  but  he  reached  his  eighty-first  year. 
The  end  came  suddenly — only  four  days'  confine- 
ment to  bed.  On  the  last  evening  of  his  life  he 
directed  that  the  household  should  be  summoned 
for  family  prayer.  Having  asked  the  schoolmaster, 
his  neighbour,  to  read  a  portion  of  Scripture — it 
was  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah — he  then  prayed, 
with  a  strong  voice  and  in  perfect  calmness,  quoting 
passages  from  the  chapter  just  read.  All  who  were 
present  agree  that  they  had  never  heard  him  utter 
a  more  touching  or  more  comprehensive  prayer. 
After  this  he  spoke  little,  and  sank  gently  to  his 
rest  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

The  old  order  changes — nowhere  more  rapidly 
and  more  entirely  changes  than  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  Whatever  the  new  order  may  bring — 
and  we  trust  it  may  bring  much  good  to  the  rehgion 
of  Scotland — it  cannot  bring  ministers  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  or  of  the  same  patriarchal  grandeur 
as  he  was,  whom  all  the  Highlands  are  now  lament- 
ing !  The  whole  tendencies  of  the  time  forbid  this. 
But  let  us  trust  that  the  future  may  give  to  Scot- 
land, both  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  many  ministers 
who,  though  dififerent  in  outward  aspects,  may  be 
akin  in  soul  to  him,  whose  spirit  has  lately  passed 
from  Morven, 

J.  C.  Shairp. 
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SEtat  EbJO  ILaDies  can  Ho  for  Cijrist. 

THE  story  which  I  am  going  to  tell  is  a  very- 
simple  one.  It  is  of  the  Christian  work  of  two 
young  ladies  in  Glasgow,  who,  with  little  encourage- 
ment and  no  outside  assistance,  have  been  labouring 
for  their  Master.  They  pretend  to  no  learning,  and 
they  ai-e  possessed  of  no  wealth  ;  they  are  unknown, 
and  wish  to  remain  so ;  and  they  consent  to  the 
publication  of  the  following  story  only  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  encourage  other  Christians  in  working 
for  the  Lord.  Their  mission  has  already  lasted  for 
seven  years  (some  of  which  have  been  years  of  great 
depression  in  trade),  and  it  is  now  more  successful 
than  ever.  It  is  not  connected  with  any  congre- 
gregation. 

How  THE  Work  began  and  prospered. 

After  the  "Revival"  in  Glasgow  in  the  year  1874, 
a  meeting  for  boys  in  shops  and  warehouses  was 
begun  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  young  lady  was 
asked  (along  with  others)  to  give  help  in  singing. 
She  had  been  present  at  some  of  Mr.  Moody's 
meetings,  and  it  occurred  to  her  one  evening  to 
request  the  boys  to  remain  after  the  regular  meet- 
ing was  over,  as  she  wished  to  speak  to  them.  A 
few  did  so ;  when  she  sang  them  a  hynm,  and  told 
some  of  the  stories  she  had  lately  heard  from  Mr. 
Moody's  lips.  Two  or  three  times  this  was  re- 
peated to  increasing  numbers ;  the  boys  now  asking 
her  to  remain  and  speak  to  them.  She  also  gathered 
a  few  of  the  message  boys  in  the  shops  near  her 
father's  house,  asking  them  to  tea,  and  taking  them 
down  with  her  to  the  meeting,  at  the  close  of  which 
they  remained  with  the  rest.  All  this  went  on 
with  much  interest  and  encouragement  for  a  few 
months,  after  which  the  meeting  was  given  up  by 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  it,  and  the  young 
lady  did  not  see  her  way  to  carry  it  on'alone.  But 
the  longing  never  left  her  heart  for  work  among  the 
boys,  over  whom  she  had  developed  a  singular  power. 
A  year  had  passed  away,  when  she  was  asked  by 
one  of  the  boys  who  had  been  at  the  meeting 
to  undertake  a  Bible  Class  among  them.  This 
increased  in  numbers  and  interest,  tiU  it  began  to 
take  shape  as  an  independent  work. 

By  this  time  a  younger  sister  had  grown  old 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  interest  and  to  divide 
the  labour.  The  locality  is  not  one  of  the  lowest 
neighbourhoods  in  the  city ;  there  are  no  "  lanes," 
"  closes,"  nor  "  rookeries  "  in  it ;  it  is  occupied  by  a 
respectable  working-class  population ;  but  there  are 
large  public  works  in  the  vicinity,  employing  mul- 
titudes of  young  men  of  the  poorer  class  of  artisans  ; 
and  it  is  not  far  away  from  two  districts — both 
of  which  are  distinguished  for  outbreaks,  fights, 
and  tiunults  which  often  figure  in  the  public 
prints.  The  one  resource  of  the  lads  was  the 
public-house,  and  the  one  pleasure  of  their  lives, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  was  drink.  The  two  things 
kept   in   view   at   first   were  a  Bible   Class  and 


a  place  where  the  lads  might  go  in  the  evening 
instead  of  to  the  whisky-shop  bar  and  the  street 
corner.  Singing,  newspapers,  and  games  were 
added ;  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  suc- 
cess. The  two  ladies  went  alone,  and  continu- 
ally, among  these  lads,  without  any  protection, 
any  matron,  any  visitors,  or  any  fear.  The  great 
enemy  to  be  contended  with,  or  rather  the  great 
instrument  of  the  great  enemy,  was  drink ;  and 
there  must  have  been  many  rough  scenes.  A 
small  house  was  at  first  rented  (at  £9  a  year), 
consisting  of  a  room  and  kitchen ;  and  on  not  a 
few  occasions  lads  came  to  the  meeting  the  worse 
of  drink.  More  than  once  they  had  painful  dis- 
turbances. Two  or  three  tipsy  or  half-tipsy  lads 
came,  and  refused  to  leave.  The  police  had  to  be 
sent  for,  and  on  one  occasion  four  lads  were  taken 
to  gaol,  and  afterwards  sentenced  by  a  magistrate 
to  a  fine,  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  During 
all  these  scenes,  not  the  least  personal  rudeness,  or 
appearance  of  it,  was  offered  to  the  ladies.  They 
had  only  to  lay  their  baud  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  worst  to  insure  perfect  quiet  for  the  time. 
Indeed,  they  almost  ceased  to  need  coiu-age,  they 
found  themselves  so  perfectly  safe.  Other  things 
were  needed :  the  shrinking  from  sin  and  vice, 
and  from  the  faces  on  which  these  were  written, 
had  to  be  borne,  as  Christ  bore  it,  for  His 
sake.  Hope  was  needed, — the  hope  which  maketh 
not  ashamed ;  and  faith  in  Christ  and  in  the 
work.  These  were  present,  and  they  have  been 
rewarded.  Not  all  at  once  :  not  for  years.  The 
progress  from  bad  to  good  is  slow,  even  in  an 
individual,  much  more  in  a  class.  There  was  a 
long  and  sore  struggle  with  drink,  which  is  not 
yet  over.  But  at  length  spiritual  results  began  to 
appear.  The  offer  of  the  gospel,  in  the  class,  at 
Bible  readings,  and  personally,  was  accepted,  first 
by  one,  then  by  others.  I  suppose  the  teachers 
grew  in  faith  and  knowledge.  At  all  events,  God 
blessed  them  more  than  ever,  and  they  became 
winners  of  souls.  Then  there  came  up  a  question, 
their  decision  upon  which  may  be  open  to  much 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  I  am  merely  telling  a 
story  and  must  report  it  as  it  is.  Games  had  been 
introduced  in  the  evenings  as  an  inducement  to 
attend — innocent  games,  of  course.  But  the  ladies 
came  to  be  of  opinion  that  their  work  must  be 
directly  and  distinctly  Christian  teaching  only,  and 
that  the  only  safety  for  the  lads  amid  their  daily 
temptations  was  such  a  decided  stand  for  Christ 
as  meant  having  nothing  else  at  these  meetings 
but  worship  and  instruction  in  the  Scriptures. 
Right  or  wrong,  they  have  so  determined  the 
character  of  their  recent  work  ;  and  the  result  has 
been  on  the  one  hand  a  decided  increase  in  the 
spiritual  blessing,  and  no  diminution  in  the- 
numbers  who  take  advantage  of  their  meetings. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Work. 
On   a   Tuesday  evening,  at   half-past  seven,  I 
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fovind  the  house  open,  and  gas  already  lighted. 
The  house  now  rented  (at  £14)  has  one  large  room, 
nieely  decorated  witli  texts,  and  ornanieuts  cut  out 
of  coloiu-etl  paper.  Written  over  the  door,  in  large 
letters,  is  the  word  Welcome ;  in  another  part  of 
the  room,  "God  is  Love;"  the  decorations  all 
quite  inexpensive,  but  tasteful,  done  by  the  men 
themselves.  Two  lads  were  in  the  kitchen,  one 
of  whom  had  been  smoking,  which  is  not  en- 
couraged, but  not  prohibited,  though  confined  to 
the  kitchen.  Everything  was  to  be  done  just 
as  usual,  so  I  was  taken  into  the  small  side-room, 
where  eight  or  nine  lads  gathered.  After  a  hymn, 
we  all  knelt  down  on  the  bare  boards,  and  after 
I  had  opened  with  prayer,  I  asked  any  one  to 
follow.  Three  or  fom-  did  so ;  broken  and  very 
Ciirnest  o-ies  for  a  blessing  on  the  meeting,  on  the 
teachers,  on  one  or  two  companions  by  name ;  a 
verse  was  sung  when  on  theii"  knees,  and  then  we 
all  went  into  the  large  room.  One  after  another 
came  in,  singly,  for  the  most  part,  I  noticed,  till 
nearly  fifty  were  gathered,  and  the  room  was  full. 
Of  these  three  or  four  seemed  smart,  tidy  lads  of 
two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of  age.  All  were 
pretty  well  dressed,  and  even  the  poorest  had  made 
an  effort  to  be  neat,  by  tying  a  scarf  roimd  their 
necks.  Many  of  them  are  married  men,  but  only 
men  are  admitted,  except  on  Satiu'days,  when  their 
wives  may  come.  The  meeting  was  solemn  and 
lasted  for  over  an  hour. 

On  asking  about  the  work,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  arranged  as  follows.  On  Monday  even- 
ing there  is  a  meeting  for  prayer,  conducted 
generally  by  the  lads  themselves,  and  sustained 
with  much  interest  and  some  profit.  Tuesday 
is  an  evening  for  extra  meetings,  sometimes  edu- 
cational, and  sometimes  for  addresses  by  visitors. 
Wednesday  evening  is  devoted  to  the  Temper- 
ance Society,  which  has  always  some  business 
to  be  transacted,  and  is  closely  linked  on  to 
the  Mission  work.  Thursday  evening  is  devoted 
to  Bible  classes,  each  sister  having  a  separate 
class,  with  a  joint  attendance  of  over  forty  lads. 
Friday  evening  is  devoted  to  cleaning  up  the  pre- 
mises for  the  week  (it  is  done  by  some  of  the  lads 
themselves),  though  it  is  often  spent  in  prayer- 
meetings,  the  cleaning  being  then  done  at  some 
other  time.  On  Saturday  evening  (which  is  of  com'se 
the  night  of  danger  and  temptation)  there  is  a  tea- 
party  for  all  the  members.  An  hour  is  spent  over 
tea,  and  after  the  things  have  been  cleared  away, 
the  meeting  resolves  into  a  sacred  concert,  when 
hymns  and  solos  are  sung.  This  ends  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  a  short  service  concludes  the  evening. 
Sundfxy  is  a  busy  day ;  but  they  seem  never  weary 
of  meeting  together.  At  a  quarter  before  ten 
o'clock  they  meet  for  prayer  and  worship,  dismiss- 
ing in  time  to  let  the  ladies  get  to  Church.  In 
the  afternoon  (about  2  p.m.)  they  meet  again,  having 
a  church  in  the  house ;  at  five  o'clock  there  is  a 
Bible  Class  for  an  hour ;   and  the  evening  is  again 


occupied  by  a  meeting.  If  they  are  asked,  why  so 
many  ?  the  answer  that  will  be  given  you  is,  that 
the  lads  have  not  houses  where  they  can  rest; 
that  most  of  them  live  in  very  poor  rooms,  which 
are  usually  crowded,  so  that  they  are  glad  to  have 
the  open  door  of  the  Mission  Room.  Anything  to 
save  them  from  drink,  is  the  motto ;  and  Christ, 
the  only  Saviour  from  that,  as  from  all  other  sins. 
If  it  be  asked  again,  why  do  they  not  go  to  Church  ? 
the  answer  which  I  received  is  that  as  yet  they 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  so ;  and  that  they  fear 
they  might  not  be  made  welcome.^  Spiritually,  the 
residts  are  said,  of  late  especially,  to  be  remarkable. 
At  a  single  meeting,  not  long  ago,  no  fewer  than  seven 
men  were  led  to  profess  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ! 
The  change  of  life,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
perhaps  in  the  majority,  has  been  complete,  and  in 
some  it  has  stood  the  test  of  years.  In  other 
cases,  the  struggle  between  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit 
is  marvellous  to  see,  the  "law  in  the  members" 
warring  with  drawn  sword  against  "  the  law  of  the 
mind  " !  Sixty  or  seventy  men  already  rescued  from 
ruin  and  utter  wickedness,  "living  as  lights"  in  their 
little  world,  and  having  in  them,  I  believe,  the  _ 
possibility  of  yet  doing  a  great  work  for  others  in  ■ 
the  neighbourhood — these  are  the  direct  results  ■ 
of  the  work.  At  what  cost  has  this  work  been 
done  %  If  the  question  be  asked  regarding  money, 
the  answer  given  me  was,  that  the  operations  of  the 
Mission  itself,  not  including  certain  extras,  did  not  J 
amount  to  more  than  £20  a  year,  and  was  saved  \ 
out  of  dress  !  There  were  a  few  extras  (in  time 
of  no  work,  which  meant  semi  -  starvation,  and 
meals  given  every  day;  and  in  ordinary  times 
small  gifts  of  charity  to  the  sick,  etc.),  and  these 
have  sometimes  amounted  to  as  much  as  £20  more. 
In  ordinary  years  this  sum  is  much  less.  It  should 
be  added  that  in  summer  the  ladies  are  absent  from 
town  about  two  months ;  and  during  the  Fair 
week  arrangements  are  made  for  bringing  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  of  the  young  men  down  near  them  at 
the  coast,  where  they  are  accommodated  in  a  barn 
or  other  suitable  place,  very  cheaply.  If  the 
question  of  cost  be  put  not  regarding  money,  but 
something  higher — what  has  the  work  cost  the 
ladies  who  have  done  it  ? — the  answer  is,  it  has 
taken  all  their  time  and  strength  and  interest, 
and  so  far  their  lives.  Though  they  are  not 
entirely  useless  members  of  the  famUy  at  home, 
yet  they  have  given  up  everything  else  for  this 
work  of  Christ— society,  amusement,  recreation,  . 
rest ;  in  a  word,  the  world  and  self.  The  power  of 
singing, — the  power  of  speaking  to  a  few  young 
men  whom  they  know, — the  power  of  prayer  and 
of  faith, — they  have  no  other !  Any  who  are 
willing  so  to  consecrate  themselves,  and  who  are 
"  led  of  the  Spirit,"  may  do  the  same. 

1  Is  not  this  a  weak  point  ?    Would  not  tlie  work  gain       ' 
by  being  closely  connected  with  a  Cliristian  Congregation  ? 
— Ed. 
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Scarrijing  tlje  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 
1.  Find  the  Sabbath  observed  by  the  Israelites  before 
tiic  Law  was  given.  2.  Of  whom  is  it  said  in  Numbers 
that  he  followed  the  Lord  fully,  and  why  ?  3.  Find 
first  record  of  manna.  Where  does  Jesus  claim  to  be  the 
true  Manna  ?  4.  Find  water  brought  from  a  rock  in 
Horeb.  Where  is  this  applied  to  Christ  ?  5.  Select 
twdvc  verses  in  the  Psalms  where  God  is  called  a  Eock. 

6.  ANTiere  do  we  read  that  men  do  not  put  new  wine 
into   old  bottles  ?     What  were  the   bottles    made    of? 

7.  Which  Apostle  had  been  a  Publican?  What  was 
a  Publican?  8.  Find  two  places  where  "Jesus  "means 
Joshua.  9  and  10.  Find  in  St.  Matthew  fifteen  kinds 
of  plants  mentioned  hy  Christ  Himself. 

ANSWERS  FOR  JULY. 

1.  The  Cave  of  Machpelah.  Sarah,  Gen.  23.  19  ; 
Abraham,  25.  9  ;  Isaac,  35.  29  ;  Rebekah  and  Leah,  49. 
31  ;  Jacob,  50.  13.  2.  Gen.  35.  19  ;  Bethlehem.  David 
and  Christ.  3.  Jer.  31.  15  (the  exiles  on  their  way  to 
Babvlon)  ;  Matt.  2.  18  (the  chQdren  killed  by  Herod). 
4.  Deut.  27.  12,  Gerizim  ;  John  4.  20,  21.  5.  Samson, 
Judges  13.  5  ;  Samuel,  1  Sam.  1.  11.  6.  Water  made 
•\\-ine,  John  2.  1-11  ;  Healing  of  nobleman's  son,  John 
4.  46-54  ;  of  impotent  man  at  Betliesda,  John  5.  1-16  ; 
of  one  born  blind,  Jolm  9.  ;  Raising  of  Lazarus,  John 
11.  1-46  ;  Second  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  John 
21.  1-11.  7.  Feeding  of  Five  Thousand,  John  6.  5-14  (in 
Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke) ;  Walking  on  the  sea,  John  6. 
14-21  (in  Matt,  and  Mark).  8.  John  20.  30  ;  21.  25.  9. 
Annas  was  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas  ;  Annas,  called  High 
Priest,  Acts  4.  6  ;  Caiaphas,  Jolm  18.  13.    10.  John  11.  51. 

Erratum,  in  Answers  for  June. 
Eighth  Answer  should  be,  Manaen,  Acts  13.  1. 

CaUntiar  for  August. 
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W. 
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Th.l 
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F.  ' 
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Sa.l 
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su.' 
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M. 
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M. 

22 

Tu. 

23 

W. 

24 

Th.i 

25 

F.  1 

26 

Sa. 

27 

Su. 

28 

M.  1 

29 
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Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. — John  14.  27. 
My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light. — Matt.  11.  30. 
I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers. — 1  Kings  19.  4. 
As  thy  days,  so  shaU  thy  strength  be.— Deut.  33.  25. 
Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong.— 1  Cor.  16.  13. 
He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things. — Rev.  21. 7. 
Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good. — Num. 
Waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord.— 1  Cor.  1.  7.    [10.  29. 
Let  us  go  on  unto  perfection.— Heb.  6.  1.        [Tit.  2.  1. 
Speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound  doctrine. — 
Strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.— Heb.  11.  13. 
I  live  for  ever.— Deut.  32.  40.  [ward. — Jer.  50.  5. 

They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thither- 
Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead. — Jer.  22.  10. 
Jesus  wept.— John  11.  35.  [— Prov.  18.  24. 

There  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death. — 2  Tim.  1.  10. 
I  am  the  Kesurrection,  and  the  Life. — John  11.  25. 
Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith. — 2  Cor. 
Thou  restrainest  prayer  before  God. — Job  15.  4.  [13.  5. 
When  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  Israel  prevailed. — Exod. 
God  req^iireth  that  which  is  past. — Eccl.  3. 15  [17. 11. 
And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old  art  thou  ? — Gen. 
Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake. — Rom.  13.  11.  [47.  8. 
Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  Thy  God.— Matt.  4.  7. 
Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker  !— Is.  45.  9. 
The  good  will  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush.— Deut. 
Whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve. — Acts  27.  23.  [33.  16. 
Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named. 
The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. — Deut.  6. 4.  [— Eph.3. 15. 
At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light.— Zech.  14.  7. 
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He  thanked  God,  and  took  courage. — Acts  28. 15. 


[10. 


2     Sa.     Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed  !— 1  Chron.  4. 


i^austts  23at>g. 

By  MoNA  NoiiL-PATON. 

"  IV^^'  -^^^y'  promise  not  to  touch  my  bird's 

-'-~  cage,"  said  Alic,  as  he  placed  it  outside  the 
nursery  window.  "  I  want  Dickie  to  enjoy  the  sun, 
and  there's  none  at  my  side  of  the  house." 

"Does  birds  like  suni"  inquired  Baby. 

"  Yes,  you  listen,  and  you'll  hear  him  begin  to 
sing  like  anything.  But  you  must  not  on  any 
account  touch  the  cage." 

"  All  right,  I  won't." 

And  Alic  went  off  to  his  classes. 

Baby  listened,  but  the  bird  did  not  begin  to  sing. 
It  hopped  about,  and  chirped,  and  pecked  at  the 
creepers  which  grew  over  the  bars  outside  the  win- 
dow, then  it  began  to  drink  out  of  its  little  foun- 
tain and  to  splutter  the  water  all  about. 

"Birdie,"  said  Baby,  "you  shouldn't  do  that." 

But  birdie  went  on  just  the  same. 

"Birdie,  you're  splashing  me,"  she  repeated 
indignantly.  She  was  sitting  on  the  window-sill 
close  beside  the  cage,  and  some  of  the  drops  had 
wetted  her  dress.  If  any  of  her  brothers  had  been 
there  they  would  have  suggested  that  she  should 
change  her  position.  But  Baby  was  alone.  She 
often  was  alone,  poor  little  body,  for  the  once  large 
nursery  party  had  dwindled  down  to  only  herself, 
and  Nurse  was  often  sent  out  messages  for  Mother, 
and  Baby  did  not  care  to  go  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  there  were  often  callers.  I  don't  think 
she  minded  much  being  alone,  unless,  indeed,  she 
were  left  for  a  very  long  time.  It  was  wonderful 
how  she  contrived  to  amuse  herself.  She  would 
play  quite  merrily  by  the  hour  together.  But  Miss 
Baby  was  a  funny  little  girl,  and  had  a  way  of  pre- 
tending to  be  ever  so  many  different  people,  and 
how  can  one  be  lonely  if  one  is  ever  so  many  people  ? 
Now  she  was  a  workman  coming  to  do  repairs ; 
now  she  was  Mother  going  out  to  call ;  now  she  was 
a  doctor  administering  horrible  medicines ;  now  she 
was  a  schoolmaster  scolding  and  caning  naughty 
boys ;  and  sometimes  even  she  was  a  whole  tea-party, 
an  old  lady,  a  Uttle  girl,  a  gentleman,  all  talking 
and  answering  each  other. 

But  to-day  she  had  this  dear  bird  to  talk  to,  so 
she  did  not  need  to  be  anybody  but  herself.  She 
could  chat  with  it  quite  well,  for  she  could  under- 
stand its  language,  or  at  least  thought  she  could, 
which  answered  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from,  birdie  1"  she  began, 
after  sitting  with  her  dress  drawn  close  round  her, 
patiently  waiting  till  the  splashing  was  over. 

Birdie  chirped. 

"And  was  it  a  pretty  place?"  continued  Baby, 
never  doubting  that  she  knew  what  the  bird  had  said. 

Chirp,  chirp. 

"  And  were  you  sorry  to  leave  it  %" 

Another  chirp. 

"  Poor  birdie,  I'm  sorry  you're  sorry.  And  who 
took  you  away?" 
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But  even  Baby  could  not  understand  his  answer. 
She  sat  quiet  for  a  long  while,  and  in  the  silence 
she  heard  the  happy  twitter  of  hundreds  of  birds 
whidi  were  sporting  in  the  warm  summer  air.  She 
coidd  see  them  thtting  from  bough  to  bough  of  the 
old  pear-tree  in  the  garden,  or  skimming  over  the 
green  meadow  beyond,  away,  away  towards  those 
great  hills  slie  looked  at  every  morning  from  her 
nursery  window,  those  hills  where  she  so  longed  to 
go,  those  hills  behind  which  the  sun  went  to  sleep 
when  Baby's  bed-time  came.  Oh  !  how  she  loved 
those  hills  !  how  she  wondered  at  them !  From 
behind  them  the  big  rain  clouds  came.  They  were 
always  the  same,  yet  always  changing.  Often  they 
were  aU  white  with  snow  when  there  was  no  snow 
an  jTS'here  else ;  and  sometimes  they  were  all  rosy  r^nd 
beautiful ;  and  again  they  were  all  dark  and  wild. 

But  dear  as  the  hills  were  to  her,  much  as  she 
wanted  to  reach  them,  she  had  no  idea  of  staying 
there.  No,  no,  she  wanted  to  chmb  over  them 
into  the  country  beyond,  the  wonderful  country 
from  which  the  clouds  came,  in  which  the  sim  slept. 
She  had  often  pictured  to  herself  the  sun  sleeping 
among  the  soft  rosy  clouds — for  the  clcuds  were 
rosy  at  night.  But  still  she  could  not  be  sure  if 
her  pictures  were  correct,  and  Baby  liked  to  be  sure. 
She  thought  she  could  not  be  very  far  wrong,  be- 
cause she  had  seen  a  country  like  what  she  fancied 
this  must  be.  For  sometimes,  when,  tired  with 
play,  she  had  thrown  herself  down  on  her  back 
on  the  grass,  she  had  seen,  far  away  in  the  sky,  a 
wonderful  land,  with  islands  and  seas  and  moun- 
tains all  blue  and  red  and  yellow  and  silver  and 
white,  and  she  felt  that  the  country  behind  the 
hills  must  be  something  like  the  sky  land. 

Her  dear  Uttle  brother  and  playmate  had  gone 
to  that  coimtry  in  the  sky.  And  she  used  to  watch 
anxiously  on  the  days  when  the  sky  world  was  to 
be  seen,  for  she  thought  she  might  see  him  running 
about  the  white  moimtains,  or  bathing  in  the  lovely 
coloured  sea,  or  lying  on  the  golden  sand.  Then 
she  thought  she  would  call  to  him,  and  when  he 
looked  down  and  saw  her  all  alone,  she  was  sm:e  he 
would  ask  God  to  let  him  come  back.  People  had 
told  her  no  one  could  get  back  from  that  land.  But 
she  was  sure  they  could.  Her  little  brother  could 
walk  and  walk  tiU  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
sky  almost  touched  the  hills,  then  he  could  step 
on  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  from  there  come 
leaping  towards  her  as  he  used  to  do. 

But  the  land  hehind  the  hiUs ;  things  were  always 
coming  back  from  there.  The  sim  came  back  every 
morning,  or  at  least  nearly  every  morning.  If  it 
was  very  wet  and  cloudy  he  stayed  in  his  warm 
bed,  and  did  not  appear  till  it  had  grown  dry  and 
bright  again.  And  the  birds,  too,  came  back.  She 
had  often  longed  to  get  near  enough  to  a  bird  to 
ask  it  what  lay  behind  the  hills,  but  somehow  she 
had  never  succe-  led. 

But  here  was  a  bird  close  beside  her,  a  bird  to 
whom  she  could  talk,  a  bird  whose  home  was  in 


this  house,  and  who  would  be  sure  to  come  back, 
and  tell  her  all  it  saw  if  she  let  it  fly  away.  It 
was  not  her  bird  certainly,  and  Alic  had  told 
her  not  to  touch  it,  but  still,  still,  she  did  want  to 
know  what  was  behind  these  hills.  And  the  bird's 
home  was  here,  it  would  be  sure  to  come  back. 

"  Birdie,"  she  said,  "  you  can  fly.  WiU  you  fly 
away  to  behind  the  hills,  and  then  come  back  and 
tell  me  all  about  it  V 

Birdie  chirped. 

"  Will  you  promise  ?  " 

And  birdie  chirped  again. 

Baby  thought  that  meant  yes,  and  she  had  never 
had  reason  to  doubt  a  promise.  So  next  minute  a 
hesitating  hand  was  put  forward,  the  fastening 
drawn  back,  and  the  gate  set  open.  Birdie  hopped 
about,  but  did  not  at  once  hop  out.  And  then  a 
queer  feeling  came  into  Baby's  throat,  her  heart  beat 
fast.  She  had  broken  her  promise.  What  if  the  bird 
broke  his  ?  Perhaps  she  had  better  shut  the  gate. 
Hop,  hop,  birdie  was  still  ui  the  cage.  She  put  out 
her  little  hand — and,  hop,  hop,  birdie  was  gone. 
Baby  saw  him  go.  She  thrust  her  head  through  be- 
tween the  bars  and  watched  him  flutter  out  of  sight. 

And  then  she  drew  in  her  head  and  sat  very 
quiet.  She  was  frightened.  She  had  broken  her 
promise.  Alic  would  be  angry.  What  if  the  bird 
did  not  get  back  before  he  came  in  from  his  classes. 
What  if  it  never  came.  But  oh  !  it  must,  it  must. 
This  was  its  home,  it  was  sure  to  come  back. 

How  loud  the  clock  ticked  !  how  hard  her  heart 
beat !     She  dared  not  move. 

Hark  !  there  was  a  step  on  the  stair.  Could  it 
be  Alic  ?  Baby  scrambled  off  the  sill  and  went  and 
stood  by  the  fire,  with  her  back  to  the  door  and  her 
brow  leaning  against  the  top  bar  of  the  high  guard. 

Some  one  came  in.  Baby  did  not  dare  to  look 
round. 

"  Well,  Baby."  It  was  her  youngest  sister,  not 
Alic  ;  what  a  comfort !     Baby  turned  round. 

"  Why,  what's  wrong  V     Baby  did  not  answer. 

"Baby,  you've  been  up  to  some  mischief;  what 
have  you  been  doing  ?"  But  never  a  word  said 
Baby. 

"Have  you  been  cutting  my  creepers?"  cried 
Molly,  in  sudden  fear,  and  rushing  to  the  window 
she  saw  the  empty  cage. 

"  Oh,  Baby  !  you  naughty,  naughty  girl,  you've 
gone  and  let  Abe's  bird  away.  I'U  go  and  tell 
Mother  this  very  moment,"  and  off  she  ran. 

Baby  heard  an  old  rhyme,  something  about  "  tell 
tale  tit,"  ringing  in  her  head.  But  she  had  not 
time  to  remember  what  it  was,  before  Laura  and 
Eex,  whom  Moll  had  met  and  told,  swept  indig- 
nantly into  the  nursery,  and  overwhelmed  Baby  in 
a  perfect  torrent  of  reproaches. 

Poor  Baby  !  she  knew  she  had  done  wrong  with- 
out their  telling  her  so  angrily.  She  had  been  very 
sorry,  but  somehow  the  more  they  scolded  the  less 
sorry  she  grew.  She  stood  with  an  angry  feeling 
rising  in  her  heart,  fighting  back  the  tears  that  were 
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rising  to  her  eyes,  and  determining  that  nothing 
should  now  induce  her  to  confess  that  she  was  sorry. 

Presently  one  of  the  bigger  boys  came  in. 

"  What  right  had  you  to  touch  Alios  bird  1  •  You 
are  a  bad,  cruel  girl" 

"It's  cruel  to  keep  birds  in  cages,"  gasped  Baby, 
determined  to  brave  it  out.  How  could  she  pour 
out  to  these  angry  brothers  and  sisters  the  vague 
longings  and  thoughts  that  had  prompted  the  act  ? 

"Cniel  to  shut  birds  up  in  cages!"  repeated 
Bertie.  "  Are  you  aware,  Miss,  that  it  is  a  deal 
crueller  to  let  a  foreign  bu'd  that  has  never  known 
freedom  end  of  a  cage.  It  doesn't  know  how  to 
look  for  food ;  it  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  cold 
of  night ;  it  is  siu-e  to  die." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  chimed  in  aU  the  others,  "the 
poor  bird  will  die  of  hunger  and  cold." 

The  children  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind.  Baby's 
manner  made  them  think  she  was  indifferent,  and 
they  only  wanted  to  bring  her  to  a  proper  state  of 
mind.  She  was  often  really  naughty  and  stubborn, 
and  refused  utterly  to  confess  herself  in  the  wrong. 

"Yes,  young  lady,  when  you  are  lying  in  bed 
to-night  all  tucked  up  nice  and  warm,  you'll  like  to 
think  of  Alic's  poor  bird  shivering  to  death  on  the 
cold  ground." 

Then  poor  Baby's  tears  overflowed. 

"  Oh  no  !  oh  no ! "  she  cried,  wildly  clutching 
her  brother's  coat,  "  it  won't  die,  it  won't  die.  Oh, 
Bertie  !  say  it  won't  die." 

There  was  a  look  on  the  child's  face  that  Bertie 
did  not  care  to  think  his  words  had  brought  there. 

"I  can't  say  what  is  not  true.  Baby,"  he  an- 
swered gently ;  "the  bird  wiU  die." 

"  It's  a  good  thing  you've  got  some  sort  of  feel- 
ing in  you,"  said  one  of  the  others.  "  You  don't 
seem  to  care  a  bit  about  having  vexed  Alic  and  lost 
the  bird  he's  so  fond  of."  Baby  did  not  speak ;  in 
fact  she  did  not  hear. 

Her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  the  awfulness  of 
what  she  had  done.  To  think  that  she,  who  loved 
the  dear  birds  so  well,  should  be  the  cause  of  one 
of  them  dying?  The  picture  of  the  poor  dickie- 
bird  dying  of  hunger,  his  pretty  yellow  feathers  all 
wet  and  soiled — for  now  it  was  raining — nearly 
broke  her  heart.  She  could  bear  no  more  hard 
words ;  choking  with  sobs,  she  rushed  from  the 
nursery,  and  found  refuge  and  peace  in  the  darkness 
of  her  sister's  cupboard,  and  there  she  lay  and 
cried  for  a  long  time.  She  was  dreadfully  sorry 
about  the  bird ;  she  knew  she  had  been  naughty, 
but  somehow  she  did  not  mind  so  much  about  that 
now.  Everybody  else  seemed  so  much  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  she  could  afford  to  forget  it. 

After  she  had  grown  quite  tired  of  the  darkness, 
something  told  her  it  must  be  getting  near  tea-time. 
So  she  crept  softly  to  the  nursery  door  and  looked 
in.  AU  the  other  children  were  there ;  for  though 
they  were  "  out  of  the  nursery  "  they  stiU  honoured 
it  with  a  good  deal  of  their  company.  Baby  was 
just  going  to  steal  away  again,  when  one  of  them 


caught  sight  of  her,  and  called  out : — "  Oh  !  you 
needn't  try  to  hide ;  you'U  have  to  tell  Alic  some 
time,  so " 

"  Hush,  Miss  Molly,"  said  Nm-se  ;  "  enough  has 
been  said  about  that  in  the  meantime.  Come  to 
tea.  Miss  Baby."  Baby  went  and  sat  down,  but 
she  did  not  eat  much,  for  the  children  ivoxdd  keep 
talking  about  her  naughtiness. 

"  Mother  has  not  had  time  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  bird,  Baby.  But  she  says  you  must  tell  Alic 
about  it  yoiu-self,"  said  one. 

"  I  pity  you,"  said  another. 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  she's  not  a  bit  sorry," 
chimed  in  a  third. 

"Now,  children,"  said  Niu-se,  "you  must  leave 
the  nursery  if  another  word  is  said  on  the  subject. 
Baby  has  been  very  naughty ;  she  had  no  right  to 
touch  the  cage  when  she  promised  not  to  do  so. 
Still,  talking  about  it  can  do  no  good  now." 

Fortunately  the  bell  for  the  children's  tea  rang  jiLst 
then,  and  they  went  off,  leaving  the  nursery  in  peace. 

Nurse  was  silent  for  a  little,  then  she  said — 
"  Baby,  your  mother  has  had  to  go  out,  and  so  could 
not  speak  to  you  herself,  but  she  says  you  must  tell 
Alic  what  you  have  done.  She  is  very  grieved  to 
think  you  could  break  your  word,  and  be  so  unkind 
to  Alic,  who  is  always  so  good  to  you." 

Baby  had  another  cry  about  this.  She  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  telling  Alic,  yet  since  it  had  to  be 
done,  she  wished  it  were  over.  Still  the  hours 
went  past,  and  he  did  not  appear.  She  sat  in  a 
corner  with  her  doll,  at  first  too  miserable  to  play ; 
but  gradually  she  forgot  all  about  her  trouble  and 
talked  quite  merrily  to  dollie,  till  some  over -loud 
laugh,  or  the  sight  of  the  empty  cage,  would  every 
now  and  again  recall  her  to  her  misery. 

At  last  her  bed -time  came,  and  still  Alic  had 
not  returned.  Then,  as  she  lay  alone  in  the  night- 
nursery  and  heard  the  wind  moan  and  the  rain  beat 
against  the  window,  the  picture  of  the  poor  cold 
bird  wandering  about  without  any  home  rose  in  her 
mind,  and  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

All  at  once  she  heard  Alic's  voice.  He  was 
singing  as  he  came  slowly  upstairs,  knocking  with 
his  books  on  each  step  as  he  came.  Baby's  heart 
seemed  to  jump  into  her  mouth.  The  time  had 
come,  and  though  she  had  been  longing  for  it,  now 
she  wished  with  all  her  heart  it  could  be  put  off. 

On  came  Alic  into  the  night-nursery.  The  gas 
was  low,  Baby  lay  very  still. 

"Are  you  asleep.  Baby  ?"     No  answer. 

"Baby,  dear,  are  you  asleep  1" 

He  bent  over  the  cot,  and  a  pair  of  soft  arms 
were  suddenly  flimg  roimd  his  neck,  a  hot,  wet 
little  cheek  rubbed  against  his. 

"Poor  wee  body,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked 
Alic  anxiously,  folding  her  in  his  arms. 

"  The  bird,  the  poor  wee  bird ;  I  opened  the  cage 
and  it  filed  away." 

It  was  his  favoiu-ite  bird,  his  greatest  pet,  and 
he  had  told  her  so  distinctly  not  to  touch  it.     For 
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one  momeut  the  arras  folded  round  her  relaxed,  for 
one  moment  he  had  nearly  pushed  her  from  him. 
Then  he  laid  his  cheek  against  hers  again. 

'•  AUc  is  very  sorry,  not  only  for  the  bird,  which 
he  loved,  but  because  Baby  broke  her  word." 

That  was  all.  But  it  was  enough.  It  made 
Biiby  ten  times  more  sorry  than  all  the  scolding 
she  had  endured  that  day.  She  was  sorry  now, 
not  only  for  the  bird,  and  not  only  for  Alic,  but  for 
being  naughty.  If  Alic  had  done  what  for  one 
momeut  he  felt  inclined  to  do,  Baby  would  have 


said  not  one  word  more,  and  would  have  cried  her- 
self to  sleep  with  a  feeling  in  her  heart  of  being  at 
enmity  with  aU  the  world.  Now,  though  she  cried 
far  more  bitterly  than  stie  had  ever  done  before, 
deep  down  in  her  soul  there  was  a  tender  feeling 
she  had  never  known,  which  comforted  her  and  made 
her  "  feel  good." 

And  then  she  told  Alic  just  how  it  had  all 
happened.  "Alic,  I'll  never  do  it  again,"  she 
whispered,  "  and  I'll  save  up  all  my  pennies  and 
buy  you  a  new  bird." 


"  Thank  you,  dear,  but  it  wouldn't  be  like  the 
old  one,"  he  answered. 

She  crept  nearer  him  and  spoke  very  earnestly. 

"  Bertie  said  it  would  die.  But  perhaps, ^er/ia/)s 
it  got  safe  to  the  land  behind  the  hills." 

"Yes,"  said  Alic,  "I  daresay  it  did." 

Baby  gave  a  great  sigh,  feeUng  the  subject  was 
done  with  at  last. 

"  Oh  dear  !  this  1ms  been  a  very  very  dry  day." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  remarked  AUc,  surprised ; 
"it  rained  in  the  afternoon." 

"I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  dry,  I  mean  like 
your  les.son  books." 


Just  as  she  was  going  to  sleep  she  opened  her  eyes. 
"  Shall  I  get  behind  the  hills  some  day  V  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  dear,  some  day.  God  grant  it  may  prove 
as  bright  for  you  on  the  other  side  as  it  is  on  this." 

And  then  she  fell  asleep,  her  wet  eyelashes  rest- 
ing on  her  hot  cheeks,  her  little  chest  heaving  now 
and  again  with  the  remembrance  of  a  sob. 

Sleep,  little  one,  tired  out  with  your  baby  tears ; 
and  do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  pass  beyond 
the  peaceful  hUls  that  bound  your  vision  of  the 
world  as  you  gaze  from  your  nursery  window.  The 
sky  is  not  all  rosy  on  the  other  side. 
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Sermon* 

INCREASE  OF  GRACE. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  M.A.,  Cambuslang. 

"  Grow  in  grace." — 2  Petek  iii.  18. 

THE  original  meaning  of  the  word  Grace  is 
favour — a  favour  conferred  freely  without  any 
reference  to  merit  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 
And  as  favoui's  may  be  conferred  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  the  term  Grace  may  have  a  corresponding 
variety  of  significations,  all  of  them,  however,  hav- 
ing this  in  common — that  the  blessings  were  gifts 
from  the  hand  of  God.  Thus,  in  some  passages 
it  denotes  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  first  preachers  of  the  faith.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Romans 
xii.  6  :  "  Having  then  gifts  differing  according  to 
the  grace  that  is  given  to  us ;"  and  Eph.  iv.  7, 
where,  speaking  of  the  various  orders  of  office- 
bearers in  the  Church,  St.  Paul  says :  "  Unto 
every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ." 

In  other  passages  it  means  that  strength  and 
support  which  are  aff'ordcd  to  God's  people  in  times 
of  trial  and  difficulty.  To  this  inward  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Spirit  the  term  Grace  is  applied  in  that 
passage  where  the  answer  to  Paul's  thrice  repeated 
earnest  prayer  is  recorded.  The  Apostle  was  sorely 
tried  by  some  iufiirmity  which  he  calls  "  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh."  In  his  extremity  he  went  to  God 
in  prayer,  earnestly  pleading  for  the  removal  of 
his  trouble.  His  request  was  not  granted,  but 
patience  and  strength  were  promised,  and  to  this 
aid  the  name  Grace  is  given. 

Again  it  is  put  for  the  power  exerted  by  God 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  This  is  evidently 
the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  when, 
speaking  of  his  own  conversion,  he  says  : — "  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,"  and  also  where 
he  teUs  Christians  that  "  by  grace  they  are  saved." 
And  since  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  grand 
instrumentality  through  which  conversion  is  efi'ected, 
the  term  Grace  is  put  for  the  whole  gospel.  Thus 
in  Titus  il  11,  12,  St.  Paul  says,  "the  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all 
men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  in  this  present  world."  The  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation — that  is  the  gospel  of 
His  Son. 
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Once  more.  The  term  Grace  is  frequently  put 
for  those  moral  virtues  and  dispositions  which  are 
the  fruits  of  obeying  the  gospel.  Thus  faith,  hope, 
charity,  gentleness,  goodness,  liberality,  are  called 
graces.  We  find  St.  Paul  calling  the  Uberality  of  the 
Macedonian  Church  to  the  poor  brethren  in  Judea, 
"  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  them,"  and  he 
writes  to  the  Corinthians  to  stir  them  up  to  a  like 
grace.  In  this  manner  Christian  virtue,  or  what  we 
may  call  practical  godliness,  in  whatever  way  it 
manifests  itself,  is  called  Grace.  In  this  sense  we 
take  the  word  to  be  used  in  our  text.  When  the 
Apostle  tells  those  to  whom  he  writes  "  to  grow 
in  grace,"  he  means  that  they  should  increase  in 
every  good  word  and  work. 

Taking,  then,  the  term  Grace  in  our  text  to  mean 
practical  godliness,  let  us  attend  to  these  two  con- 
siderations— 

1st,  That  grace  or  practical  godliness  admits  of 
growth. 

2d,  The  means  through  which  such  growth  may 
be  obtained. 

I.  We  observe  that  grace  is  capable  of  growth. 
This  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  text.  Were  grace 
incapable  of  growth  it  would  be  worse  than  mockery 
on  the  Apostle's  part  to  desire  the  Christians  to 
grow  in  it.  It  would  be  like  binding  a  man  hand 
and  foot  and  then  asking  him  to  walk.  The  com- 
mand given  must  imply  an  ability  to  obey,  else  it 
were  but  cruel  sporting  with  our  inabiUty  to  give 
the  command  at  all.  God  never  gives  a  command 
either  through  His  Word  or  in  any  other  way  with- 
out giving  also  the  ability  of  complying  with  that 
command.  Even  where  there  is  no  inherent  ability, 
and  where  the  person  addressed  is  quite  imable  of 
himself  to  do  the  thing  required,  yet  from  the  fact 
of  the  command  being  given  the  ability  will  be 
granted  in  the  eff"ort  to  obey,  just  as  it  was  in  most 
of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord — miracles  that  are  all 
typical  of  the  higher  miracles  in  the  spiritual  world. 
He  tells  the  palsied  to  arise  and  walk,  commands 
the  bUnd  to  behold,  and  asks  the  dumb  to  speak- 
And  aU  without  hesitancy  obey  Him.  They  might 
weU  plead  their  inability  to  yield  obedience,  but  in 
putting  forth  the  effort  to  obey  the  strange  injunc- 
tion they  find  to  their  own  astonishment  that  they 
have  a  power  they  never  dreamed  to  possess.  And 
so  is  it  in  spiritual  matters.  We  have  commands 
given  which  of  ourselves  and  in  our  own  strength 
we  could  never  obey,  but  as  surely  as  they  are 
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given  the  necessary  strength  will  be  given  to  those 
who  strive  to  jield  obedience.  And  so  with  the 
command  of  om-  text.  It  clearly  implies  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  growing  in  grace,  and  what  is 
more,  that  the  power  of  so  groi\Ting  is  in  a  great 
measiu'e  committed  to  om'selves.  Whilst  it  holds 
true  that  "  by  grace  we  are  saved  and  that  not  of 
ourselves  " — by  grace  free  and  mimerited  on  our 
part — yet  we  must  ever  remember  that  grace  does 
not  operate  on  iis  as  if  we  were  mere  machines. 
We  must  keep  in  view  that  God  in  all  His  deal- 
ings with  us  treats  us  as  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gent beings,  and  that  His  grace  operates  on,  and 
through,  the  faculties  He  has  given.  Even  before 
we  come  to  Christ  at  all — in  our  very  coming  to 
Him — He  thus  deals  \\'ith  us  : — so  that  whilst  it 
is  true  that  no  man  cometli  to  Christ  except  the 
Father  draw  him,  yet  we  are  to  strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate.  And  after  we  have  entered  in  by 
the  strait  gate  and  come  to  the  Father — it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  but  yet 
we  are  to  work  out  oui*  own  salvation.  Now  in 
this  there  is  a  seeming  paradox,  but  no  contradic- 
tion, for  everything,  if  carried  to  its  ultimate  prin- 
ciple (sin  excepted),  must  end  in  God.  He  is  the 
Foimtain  and  Source— the  Giver  and  Author  of  all 
life — but  still  to  everything  He  has  given  a  definite 
nature,  and  that  nature  has  freedom  of  operation 
within  certain  limits.  Thus,  for  example,  our 
natural  faculties  are  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  God 
that  has  given  us  the  power  of  thinking  and  reason- 
ing. But  is  it  not  patent  that  it  lies  with  our- 
selves whether  those  faculties  be  developed  or  not  1 
Now  precisely  so  is  it  with  us  as  Christians.  If 
we  are  true  followers  of  Jesus  we  are  made  such 
by  the  grace  of  God  through  the  working  of  His 
Spirit.  But  it  is  in  a  great  measure  left  to  our- 
selves whether  we  shall  advance  daily  until  we 
become  strong  and  mature  Christians.  Through 
faith  we  have  the  germs  of  the  new  life  implanted 
in  us,  but  we  can  improve  or  retard  the  growth  of 
that  life.  A  course  of  self-denying  uprightness 
arising  from  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  true 
Christian  life,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by 
coutuiually  practising  it.  Eeligion  is  as  susceptible 
of  growth  as  any  other  virtue  of  the  soul.  Like 
any  other  attainment,  piety  must  be  the  result  of 
cultivation.  No  one  becomes  eminently  pious  who 
does  not  strive  to  become  so.  As  well  expect  one 
who  does  not  labour  at  his  studies  to  become 
a  learned  man  as  one  who  does  not  strive  to 
advance  in  godliness  to  grow  in  grace.  And  as 
truly  as  a  man  with  ordinary  faculties  has  it  in  his 
power  to  make  progress  in  knowledge  and  learning, 
so  truly  is  it  within  the  power  of  every  Christian 
to  advance  in  the  duties  of  practical  godliness. 

II.  Let  us  consider  the  manner  in  which  this 
growth  in  grace  may  be  obtained. 

We  often  speak  of  the  "  means  of  grace,"  and 
by  that  phrase  we  generally  mean  all  the  ordi- 
nances and  services  of  the  worship  of  God,  as  the 


reading  of  His  Word,  praise,  prayer,  the  sacraments, 
etc.  Now  these  are  called  means  of  grace  because 
they  are  the  channels  often  selected  by  God  for 
imparting  grace — the  means  He  often  uses  for 
awakening  sinners  and  edifying  saints.  The  dili- 
gent use  of  these  must  therefore  be  ever  profitable 
for  "our  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in 
grace."  But  in  speaking  of  the  best  modes  for 
increasing  in  grace,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
two  things  well  calculated  for  advancing  our  Chris- 
tian characters,  and  that  is  (1st)  the  cultivation  of 
a  spuit  of  prayer,  and  (2d)  engaging  personally  in 
some  work  of  active  Christian  benevolence. 

(1.)  The  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  always 
advances  personal  holiness.  By  this  we  mean  not 
merely  saying  over  prayers.  That  is  very  good 
and  very  beautiful  in  itself,  but  aU  that  may  be 
done  without  having  the  spirit  of  prayer.  By  the 
spirit  of  prayer  we  mean  a  sense  of  oiu"  continual 
dependence  upon  God,  a  realisation  of  our  own 
weakness  and  a  constant  looking  to  Him  for  aid. 
We  can  easily  see  how  the  possession  of  such  a 
spirit  tends  to  strengthen  good  resolutions  and 
advance  uprightness  of  conduct.  It  ever  makes  lis 
feel  the  nearness  of  God,  and  this  feeling,  that  the 
eye  of  God  is  always  upon  us,  must  ever  be  a  check 
upon  the  evil  and  a  strengthening  of  the  good  in 
us.  The  thought  "  Thou  God  seest  me "  must 
ever  make  us  pause  when  about  to  commit  sin. 
You  are  strengthened  to  do  the  good  and  eschew 
the  evil,  just  as  you  could  not  be  guilty  of  a 
mean  or  low  action  whilst  in  company  with  a 
man  of  real  nobleness  of  soid.  The  feeling  that 
such  a  man  was  with  you  for  the  time  elevated  you 
above  yom-self  and  made  you  noble  and  high-souled 
too.  So  is  it  with  a  full  realisation  of  the  presence 
of  God.  And  the  spmt  of  prayer  gives  you  this 
feeling  of  His  presence. 

Again,  a  spirit  of  prayer  advances  our  personal 
holiness,  because  it  tends  to  make  us  watchful.  It 
has  the  effect  of  making  us  feel  how  liable  we  are 
to  fall.  And  as  a  man  jom-neying  over  dangerous 
ground  walks  warily,  so  will  he  who  feels  how 
morally  weak  he  is  be  ever  on  his  guard  against 
the  first  approaches  of  temptation.  And  to  be 
thus  upon  om:  guard  is  the  surest  way  to  over- 
come. Temptation  seldom  comes  imawares  upon 
him  whose  habit  of  mind  it  is  to  be  jealous  of  even 
the  first  approaches  of  evil.  To  be  forewarned  is 
to  be  on  your  guard,  and  to  be  on  guard  is  to  be 
strong  in  trial.  This  forewarning  and  preparation 
we  have  by  cultivating  a  spirit  of  prayer. 

(2.)  There  is  no  surer  way  of  becoming  better,  of 
rising  in  the  scale  of  goodness,  than  doing  good. 
There  is  not  a  single  good  deed  done  from  a 
kind  Christian  feeling  but  tends  to  enlarge  the 
sympathies,  elevate  the  soul,  quicken  the  affections, 
and  ennoble  the  man.  "  Be  not  weary  in  well- 
doing, for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye 
faint  not."  Yes,  reap  the  noblest  of  all  fruit, 
the  fruit  that  consists  in  having  the  character  of 
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a  good  man,  of  a  man  who  bears  the  impress  of 
his  Lord's  image  upon  his  soul,  who  is  daily  grow- 
ing in  grace  and  ripening  for  glory.  There  is  a 
beautitid  meaning  that  too  often  is  overlooked  in 
those  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Whosoever  shall  give  a 
cup  of  cold  water  in  My  name  to  any  of  these  little 
ones  shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward."  We  invari- 
ably in  reading  those  words  think  of  the  reward  in 
the  futiure  life.  No  doubt  that  may  be  implied, 
but  they  hold  true  of  a  reward  even  now.  In  this 
life  itseU"  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward,  for  the  very 
fact  of  doing  the  kind  deed  tends  to  make  the  doer 
more  Christ-like.  We  are  ever  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing encrusted  with  selfishness.  The  tear  and  wear 
of  this  life  has  this  tendency.  The  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  the  competition  of  business,  the  rivalry  of 
trade,  the  daily  toil  of  life,  tend  to  check  the  noble 
aspirations  of  the  sovd  and  the  tender  outcomings 
of  the  heart.  They  have  a  chilling,  damping  effect 
on  that  which  is  holy  and  unselfish  within  us. 
A  kind  word  to  the  downcast,  sympathy  with 
the  mourner,  pity  for  the  sufferer,  ai-e  things  that 
tend  to  break  down  the  incrustation  of  selfish- 
ness that  is  gi-adually  killing  the  good  seed  within. 
Tliink  not  that  aU  the  benefit  is  reaped  by  the 
orphan  boy  whom  you  taught  to  read,  or  that  the 
only  one  who  profited  by  your  act  was  the  poor 
invalid  at  whose  bedside  you  read  the  Word  of  Life, 
or  the  hungry  outcast  whom  you  relieved.  Such 
acts  go  to  form  a  habit  of  well-doing  that  shall 
make  you  a  worthy  disciple  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good.  They  cause  you  to  grow  in 
grace,  make  daily  progress  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  to  be  neither  barren  nor  imfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Song  of  t\}t  CusJjat 

WE  two,  two,  we  two, 
In  the  deep  woods  we  dwell ; 
Not  a  sound  but  the  woodman  far  away, 

Down  in  some  ashen  dell, 
Not  a  sound,  not  a  sound  the  forest  round  ; 
We  two,  we  two  ! 

We  two,  two,  we  two  ! 

0  worn  and  sad, 
We  speak  to  you  ! 
Through  the  forest's  calm  we  breathe, 
0  leave 
Earth's  earthly  toil ! 

With  the  timid  deer  to  the  brooklet  clear, 

Draw  near  ! 
Eest,  rest  awhile  ! 

We  two,  two,  we  two, 

With  heavenly  thought 
Our  song  is  fraught ; 
Love  shines  upon  us  from  the  blue  ! 

No  discords  jar. 

No  harsh  words  mar 
The  love,  the  love  between  us  two  ! 

0  love  complete, 

0  heavenly  sweet, 
And  falling  on  the  heart  like  dew, 

Comes  the  refrain,  We  two,  we  two  ! 

E.  V.  0.  E. 


Uiititiljtsm  at  5^ome, 

By  Rev.  John  Crawford,  B.D.,  late  of  Ceylon. 

TN  speaking  of  Buddhism  at  home,  I  am  restricted 
-*-  by  my  experience  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  con- 
taining only  one  and  a  half  millions  out  of  the 
five  hundred  millions,  at  which  the  numbers  of 
the  nominal  Buddhists  in  the  world  are  put  down. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  God  that  it  fell  to 
me,  first  to  instruct,  and  then  to  baptize  in  full 
congregation,  two  young  Buddhists  of  exceptional 
ability  and  intelligence.  In  conversation  with  these 
converts  and  other  Sinhalese,  I  could  not  avoid 
gaining  some  knowledge  of  what  Buddhism  means  to 
Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  and  of  the  hold  which  the  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  Buddhism  have  on  intelligent 
minds  predisposed  by  home  associations  in  its  favour. 

Ceylon  has  long  been,  and  is  still,  the  strong- 
hold of  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  Burma 
and  Siam  are  translations  from  those  of  Ceylon. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  character  of  Gautama,  who  about  b.c.  500 
left  his  father's  coiu-t  in  Nepal  in  Northern  India, 
and  went  forth,  first  to  obtain  light  for  himself, 
and  then  to  regenerate  the  world.  The  stories, 
told  with  all  the  sensibility  and  imaginativeness  of 
Oriental  narrative,  cannot  be  read  without  interest 
and  admiration.  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  has  done 
much,  in  his  Light  of  Asia,  to  make  these  legends 
widely  known.  Neither  can  there  be  any  question 
that  Buddhism  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on 
caste,  which  Gautama's  disciples  have  done  much 
to  abolish  in  Ceylon.  Nor  can  any  Christian  study 
the  eight  "paths"  of  Buddha,  first  made  known 
in  Ceylon  about  b.c.  250,  without  being  glad  that 
those  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  was  unknown  should 
have  had  so  much  to  keep  them  mindful  of  their 
higher  capabilities.  These  "paths"  or  principles 
are:— (1)  Right  Belief;  (2)  Right  Feeling;  (3) 
Right  Speech ;  (4)  Right  Action  ;  (5)  Right  means 
of  Livelihood ;  (6)  Right  Endeavour ;  (7)  Right 
Memory ;  (8)  Right  Meditation.  Negative  as  the 
Buddhist's  standard  is,  if  he  lives  up  to  it  he  will 
put  to  shame  all  who  do  not  deny  themselves  and 
take  up  Christ's  cross  and  follow  Him.  "  It  is  a 
curious  part,"  says  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  "  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Legend  of  Buddha  that  it  should  have 
been  adapted  into  a  Christian  form  by  a  father 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  have  been  found  so 
agreeable  to  the  Catholic  lovers  of  saints  that  the 
hero  of  it  has  been  entered  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
and  is  ordered  to  be  worshipped  as  a  saint  on  every 
27th  of  November,  under  the  title  of  St.  Josaphat." 

The  growth  and  progress  of  Buddhism,  and  the  de- 
fects which  must  lead  to  its  decay,  have  been  treated 
lately  in  the  St.  Giles'  Lectures ;  and  no  one  who 
has  read  Principal  Caird's  eloquent  and  popular 
exposition  can  be  in  any  doubt  that  Buddhism  is 
unable  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  human  soul, 
and  to  urge  and  meet  the  strivings  of  man's  spirit 
upwards  and  onwards.     Yet  there  is  no  such  thing 
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as  pure  Biuldliism.  Devil  worship  and  astrology 
are  inseparably  mixed  up  with  it  even  at  Kandy  ; 
and  in  the  western  and  soutliern  provinces  these 
agencies  are  slowly  uiulerminiiig  its  power.  When 
a  man  is  ill  or  suffering  fiom  any  calamity  he 
sends  for  the  devil  dancer  or  devil  charmer.  In 
every  important  step  he  consults  an  astrologer. 
The  Buddhist  monks  wage  a  stern  but  losing  war 
with  devil  worship. 

Among  outward  indications  of  Buddhism  in 
Ceylon  which  cannot  escape  tlie  eye  of  a  European, 
is  the  monk,  shaven  not  only  over  cheeks  and  chin 
but  over  the  head.  He  is  clad  in  saffron  robes  of 
various  shades  and  textures,  and  has  a  bowl  of  clay 
or  iron  strung  from  his  shoulder.  This  he  carries 
from  door  to  door,  receiving,  but  never  asking,  rice, 
curry,  or  any  other  food  wliirh  does  not  involve  the 
taking  of  animal  life.  The  temples  and  other 
buCdings  distinctive  of  the  religion  arrest  atten- 
tion. Sometimes  tliey  are  in  towns,  sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  a  wide  stretch  of  grass-land  with 
a  few  trees  about.  Some  of  them  are  hewn  out 
of  the  rock.  The  most  interesting,  at  Anurad- 
hapura,  has,  close  by  it,  a  Bo-ti-ee,  said  to  be  2770 
years  old.  The  best-known  is  the  temple  at 
Kandy,  where  the  dalada,  or  canine  tooth,  of 
Buddha  is  kept.  It  is  believed  that  the  original 
relic  is  lost,  and  that  the  present  object  of 
veneration  is  a  piece  of  bone  of  recent  origin. 
It  is  seldom  seen.  I  saw  it  when  the  temple 
was  thrown  open  for  a  few  days  to  receive  offer- 
ings. The  tooth  is  in  the  midst  of  gold,  silver, 
and  jewels.  Very  noticeable  both  for  scent  and 
beauty  are  the  flowers  of  the  champaca  or  temple- 
flower.  Any  one  with  an  eye  for  colour  would  be 
struck  with  the  harmony  of  deep  red,  yellow,  and 
white,  repeated  in  many  combinations  of  flowers. 
There  is  much  that  is  jiicturcsque  in  the  processions 
also,  in  which  the  saffron-hued  robes  of  the  monks, 
ranging  from  orange  to  pale  primrose,  and  the 
maize-coloured  blossoms  of  the  coco-nut  palm  are 
marked  features. 

Buddhism  has,  in  theory  at  least,  no  god ;  the 
sacred  order  of  Buddha,  accordingly,  is  not  an  order 
of  priests.  But  the  members  of  the  sacred  order 
expect,  like  the  Jewish  Pharisees,  to  receive  honoiu- 
on  account  of  superior  wisdom  and  sanctity.  AVhen 
they  pass  before  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  they  make 
no  salaam,  and  even  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
held  a  levee  in  Colombo  in  1875,  they  alone  of  all 
of  us  who  were  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
walked  past  without  a  sign.  Some  of  the  monks 
are  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  knowledge  of  Pali, 
in  which  the  Ceylon  sacred  books  are  written  ;  but 
I  am  assured  by  a  friend  long  resident  in  the 
country  that  the  scholarship  of  the  order  has  dete- 
riorated. In  June  and  October  the  country  people 
of  a  district  put  up  a  roof  decorated  with  bright 
cloths  and  flowers ;  and  sitting  there,  with  the 
palm-trees  waving  overhead  in  the  moonlight,  they 
ILiten  through  the  night  to  the  sacred  books  re- 


peated— not  read — by  the  monks.  Much  of  the 
reciting  is  in  Pali,  unintelligible  to  those  present. 
The  monks  give  one  the  impression  of  dignified  list- 
lessness.  In  many  places  they  now  interfere  to  keep 
back  the  Sinhalese  children  from  Christian  schools, 
and  the  Bible  has  been  treated  openly  with  contempt. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  their  hatred  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  for  the  two  Buddhists  whom  I  baptized 
were  led  to  come  to  me  simply  from  having  read 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
order  has  waned,  and  is  on  the  decline.  And  one 
reason  why  they  have  less  influence  is  that  their 
lives  are  not,  like  Gautama's  whole  life,  an  expres- 
sion, though  in  a  negative  way,  of  great  moral  aims. 

Where  there  is  no  god,  there  can  be  no  worship, 
and  no  sacrifice.  The  true  Buddhist  does  not  "  bow 
down  to  wood  and  stone ;"  but  though  Buddhism 
thus  towers  above  all  other  heathen  religions,  the 
refusal  -to  speak  of  a  god  has  given  the  lower 
religions,  whose  deities  are  very  debased,  a  power 
over  the  nominal  adherents  of  Buddhism.  The 
sense  of  suffering  and  sin  which  weighed  down 
Gautama  has  been  altogether  lost.  "Neither 
hearers  nor  preachers,"  says  Mr.  Rhys  Davids, 
"  have  that  deep  sense  of  evil  in  the  world  and  in 
themselves,  nor  that  high  resolve  to  battle  with 
and  overcome  it,  which  animated  some  of  the  early 
Buddhists."  These  recitals  "under  the  palms" 
are  the  only  public  religious  services  of  Buddhism. 
Of  pardon,  and  the  need  of  pardon,  the  Buddhist 
knows  nothing.  The  Buddhist  goes  to  some  monk 
or  nun  or  person  acquainted  with  the  "  word,"  and 
declares  his  intention  to  keep  the  precepts.  He 
then  repeats  the  words,  "  I  take  refuge  in  Buddha ; 
I  take  refuge  in  the  tnith ;  I  take  refuge  in  the 
sacred  order ;"  and  repeats  also  the  eight  com- 
mands, against — (1)  taking  away  animal  life;  (2) 
stealing  ;  (3)  impurity;  (4)  lying  ;  (5)  drunkenness; 
(6)  eating  solid  food  after  midday;  (7)  dancing, 
singing,  music,  and  stage-plays ;  (8)  garlands  and 
perfumes.  The  command  against  taking  away 
animal  life  does  not  affect  his  treatment  of  living 
creatxu-es — which  is  all  the  more  strange,  because  to 
the  Buddhist  the  man,  dog,  or  plant,  ill-used  by  him, 
may  be  the  Karma  (the  present  existence)  of  some 
relative  or  dear  friend.  The  life  which  accimaulates 
most  merit,  short  of  Nirvana  or  perfect  merit,  goes 
into  a  higher  man  or  god.  The  life  which  degrades 
itself  becomes  a  lower  animal  or  plant,  or  is  sent 
to  one  of  the  hells.  It  is  not  the  present  belief  in 
Ceylon  that  the  man  whose  existence  is  transferred 
has  any  interest  in  that  state  after  his  death  beyond 
what  is  felt  by  a  trastee  in  handing  over  a  fimd  in 
as  flourishing  a  condition  as  possible  to  his  successor. 
One  of  the  beliefs  to  be  abandoned  at  the  very 
threshold  of  Buddhist  holiness  is  the  "heresy  of  indi- 
viduality ;"  Karma  is  the  Ught  transferred  from  one 
lamp  going  out  to  another  lamp  whose  wick  is  well 
supplied  with  oil. 

Nirvana   is   attained,  according  to   Buddhism, 
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when  the  evils  of  existence  have  been  got  rid  of. 
To  the  mass  of  Buddhists  Nii'vana  means  extinc- 
tion, means  that  no  otlier  lamp  is  lighted  from  tlie 
flame  of  the  expiring  wick.  Mr.  Langdon,  a  Wes- 
leyan  missionary,  used  to  prove  by  experiment  that 
the  candle,  as  it  burned,  did  not  become  nothing, 
and  he  employed  this  experiment  to  combat  the 
popular  idea  of  Nirvana.  Few  indeed  are  the 
Buddhists  who  set  before  themselves  the  aims  and 
precepts  of  Gautama,  and  are  captivated  by  the 
noble  prospect  of  the  final  conquest  of  sense  and  sin. 

Gautama  is  only  the  last  of  twenty-four  Buddhas, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  appeared — all  except 
the  first — when  the  teaching  of  the  former  Buddha 
has  been  forgotten,  making  known  truth  and  dis- 
pelling the  ignorance  which  had  accumiJated. 
Gautama  is  not  to  be  the  last  Buddlia ;  there  is 
still  to  appear  the  Buddha  of  kindness  :  and  the 
pure  white  image  of  this  Buddha  which  is  to  come 
is  found  side  by  side  with  the  image  of  Gautama. 
Is  there  not  here  reason  for  asking  the  Buddhist 
whether  he  may  not  find  in  Jesus  Christ, — 
"  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities," 
"  tempted  Uke  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  the 
"Great  High  Priest,"  "passed  into  the  heavens," 
— the  fulfilment  of  these  expectations  ? 

In  1876  I  visited  Adam's  Peak,  and  witnessed 
the  adoration  paid  to  the  Footstep  of  Buddha,  who 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Ceylon  three  times,  and  to 
have  left  the  mark  of  his  foot  here  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  The  Peak  is  7200  feet  high ;  and  on 
the  Eatnapura  side  the  ascent  is  almost  perpen- 
dicular for  7000  feet.  An  alpine  rhododendron, 
not  a  shrub  like  ours,  but  a  tree,  grows  there  in 
the  chiuks  of  the  rock.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  most  impressive.  As  the  sun  goes 
down,  a  shadow  is  thrown  from  the  mountain  on 
the  Maskeluja  valley,  while  all  to  the  westward 
over  Colombo  is  still  lighted  up.  That  was  my 
first  view  from  the  top.  The  night  following  was 
a  clear,  bright,  tropical  night.  At  5  A.M.,  I  as- 
cended from  the  talipot-palm-leaf  hut  of  the  sur- 
veyors, whose  guest  I  had  been,  to  the  very  top,  a 
few  feet  higher.  There  lay  the  whole  central  table- 
land, lighted  up  by  the  moon.  Soon  after  came 
one  of  the  gi-andest  sights  which  I  ever  witnessed. 
Far  to  the  eastward,  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Gradually  the  famous  triangular  "Shadow 
of  the  Peak"  stretched  itself  over  cloud,  sea,  and 
land,  to  the  westward.  The  monk  in  charge  was 
at  his  post,  and  numbers  of  shivering  pilgrims  were 
making  their  offerings,  chiefly  of  flowers.  Many  of 
these  pUgrims  had  come  long  distances,  and  some 
were  old  men  and  women  anxious  to  obtain  merit 
ere  the  close  of  life.  The  oft -repeated  "  sadhu," 
a  word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  meaning  good,  and  ex- 
pressive of  satisfaction,  was  to  be  heard  on  every  side. 
A  large  band  of  pilgrims  were  taking  their  last  view 
of  the  Peak,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  dis- 
tinguish deep  emotion  in  the  tones  in  which  the 
"  sadhu  "  of  their  rehgious  services  was  uttered. 


Consolatorg  Eljougljts  for  ^ome 
unlicr  a  great  IPribation* 

TT  is  a  very  faded  sheet  of  old-fashioned  letter- 
■^  paper :  the  hand-writing  is  clear  and  legible, 
but  the  ink  is  faded  like  the  paper.  Seven  verses 
of  four  lines  each,  in  the  familiar  measure  all 
Scotch  folk  know  in  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases. 
At  the  end  of  the  verses  there  is  written  an 
honoured  name  :  J.  Montgomery,  OakbrooJc,  Nov.  5, 
1838. 

No  one  quite  forgets  the  author  of  Prayer,  and 
Tlie  Common  Lot,  and  For  ever  with  the  Lord, 
and  Friend  after  friend  departs :  though  the  four 
volumes  which  contain  his  works  are  growing 
dusty  now.  These  verses  were  written  at  the 
request  of  a  friend,  to  whom  had  been  appointed 
the  great  trial  of  the  loss  of  hearing.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Montgomery  wrote  them,  though 
they  have  never  been  published  till  now.  I  know 
the  handwriting  well.     The  poet  wrote  at  the  top 

of  the  page.  Written  at  the  request  of  Mr. of 

.     And  the  sheet  of  paper  was  given  me  by 

the  widow  of  that  tried  man. 

The  verses  ought  to  be  published.  They  are 
very  like  the  good  author  of  them.  And  they 
seem  to  me  very  touching,  wise,  and  beautiful.  I 
think  they  should  be  printed  as  Montgomery  wrote 
them,  with  a  star  between  each  verse.  Poets,  Uke 
other  authors,  have  their  fancies  :  and  these  should 
be  respected.  A.  K.  H.  B. 

To  me,  though  neither  voice  nor  sound, 

From  earth  or  air  may  come, 
Deaf  to  the  world  that  brawls  around, 

That  world  to  me  is  dumb. 

» 

Yet  may  the  quick  and  conscious  eye 

Assist  the  slow,  dull  ear  ; 
Sight  can  the  signs  of  thought  supply, 

And  with  a  look  I  hear. 
* 

The  song  of  birds,  the  water's  fall. 

Sweet  tones  and  grating  jars, 
Hail,  tempest,  wind  and  thunder — all 

Are  silent  as  the  stars  : — 
* 

The  stars,  that,  on  their  tranquil  way, 

In  language  without  speech, 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  display, 

And  to  all  nations  preach. 

* 

Thus,  though  one  outward  sense  be  seal'd, 

The  kind  remaining  four, 
T©  teach  me  needful  knowledge,  yield 

Their  earnest  aid  the  more. 

* 

Yet  hath  mine  heart  an  inward  ear, 
Through  which  its  powers  rejoice  ; 

Speak,  Lord,  and  let  me  love  to  hear 
Thy  Spirit's  still,  small  voice. 
* 

So,  when  the  trumpet,  from  the  ground, 

Shall  summon  great  and  small, 
The  ear,  now  deaf,  shall  hear  that  sound 

And  answer  to  the  call. 
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^  Suntiau  p!our  on  (glasgob)  (3xtm. 

By  Rev.  Tuomas  Young,  B.D.,  Ellon. 

/^NE  Simday  afternoon,  now  several  years  ago, 
^  we  set  out  for  Glasgow  Green.  We  had 
heard  of  its  Sunday  oratory  and  orators,  but  we 
wished  to  hear  and  see  for  oiu-selves.  We  went 
by  the  High  Street  and  the  Saltmarket,  which  were 
still  imchanged  by  the  extensive  improvements  of 
more  recent  years.  The  densely  inhabited  streets 
teemed  with  irreligion  and  wretchedness.  Children, 
in  almost  countless  nimibers  and  in  varying  degrees 
of  raggedness  and  dirtiness,  were  sprawling  in  the 
gutters  or  running  about  at  play — city  arabs  whom 
no  Simday  School  ever  welcomed  within  its  fold. 
Women,  with  unkempt  hair  and  hard  haggard 
fixces,  were  sitting  on  doorsteps  in  little  groups, 
retailing  their  idle  gossip,  or  telling  each  other  of 
drunken  brawls  and  domestic  troubles — not  one  of 
whom  had  that  day  sat,  like  Mary,  at  the  Master's 
feet  to  learn  of  Him.  And  men,  whose  unwashed 
and  unhappy  coimtenances  told  of  late  carousals  and 
hopeless  degradation,  sauntered  aimlessly  about 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  lounged  lazily 
with  pipe  in  mouth  at  the  entrances  to  the  stenchy 
"  closes."  Evidently  these  godless  sons  of  toU  felt 
the  day  of  holy  rest  to  be  a  weariness  and  a 
burden.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves.  The  closed  public-houses  they 
could  not,  and  the  open  churches  they  would  not, 
enter :  and  so,  whilst  amongst  them  all  we  saw 
only  one  di'imk  man,  we  perhaps  did  not  see  a 
single  one  who  had  been  that  day  a  worshipper  in 
the  sanctuary.  The  reflection  that  so  many  were 
living  outside  the  sphere  of  regular  religious  ordi- 
nances prepared  us  to  regard  some  of  the  orators  of 
the  "  Green  "  as  fellow-workers  who,  in  their  own 
way,  were  ministering  to  men  in  danger  of  sinking 
down  into  a  mere  animal  existence. 

We  found  that  the  audiences  of  the  Green  were 
composed  of  a  slightly  better  class  of  labourers  and 
artisans.  Entering  on  the  west  side,  we  came  to  a 
number  of  wooden  erections  for  shows  and  play- 
houses, and,  on  the  rough  balcony  of  one  of  these, 
a  man  haranguing  a  large  and  attentive  crowd. 
We  only  saw  him,  for  we  were  in  the  very  out- 
skirts of  his  audience  and  could  not  hear  him. 
His  movements  of  face  and  figure,  as  well  as  the 
flashing  of  his  eye  and  the  rapid  torrent  of  his 
words,  marked  him  out  as  a  very  di-amatic  and 
fervid  orator.  His  accents,  manner,  and  dress 
were  gentlemanly;  and  his  speech  seemed  to  be 
telling  and  efi"ective.  He  was  at  his  peroration 
when  we  arrived.  Having  finished,  he  made  an 
announcement,  in  which  we  caught  the  word 
"  Temperance,"  and  he  then  concluded  with  a  brief 
prayer.  So  the  speaker  was  an  earnest  apostle  of 
Teetotalism ;  and  we  honoured  the  man  for  bringing 
his  message  to  such  a  place  and  class. 

Rain  was  falling  and  many  of  the  people  were 
hastening  home,  but  we  moved  eastward  imtil  we 


came  to  Nelson's  Monument.  Here  we  found 
several  gi'oups  of  various  sizes.  The  first  we  came 
to  was  being  addressed  by  another  temperance 
lecturer,  whose  speech  was  calling  forth  repeated 
bursts  of  laughter ;  but  his  jokes  and  illustra- 
tions were  coarse.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Monu- 
ment there  were  several  separate  groups.  In  each 
of  these  there  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  listeners, 
who  stood  very  compactly  together  and  stretched 
their  eager  faces  towards  a  common  centre.  This 
seemed  the  very  heart  of  the  disputation  ground ; 
for,  in  about  a  dozen  of  little  circles,  various  dis- 
putants were  at  the  same  time  exercising  their 
dialectic  powers.  An  imwritten,  but  well-defined, 
code  of  rules  regulated  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  listeners  were  the  umpires,  who  insisted  on 
fair  play,  discouraged  personalities,  and  whose 
applause  was  regarded  as  the  wreath  of  victory. 
The  discussion  was  always  confined  to  two  only. 
But  the  arena  was  free  to  all;  and  if  another 
wished  to  enter  it,,  he  had  to  be  prepared  to  engage 
with  any  one  who  would  give  him  battle,  and  then 
these  two  became  the  centre  of  a  new  group.  Often 
it  happened  that  a  spark  fi-om  the  major  discussion 
kindled  a  heated  argument  between  neighbouring 
listeners,  so  that  the  crowd  was  continually  break- 
ing into  minor  pieces  and  then  coalescing  again. 
Both  old  and  young,  both  veterans  and  raw  recruits 
in  debate,  appeared  on  the  scene ;  but  good-temper, 
and  indeed  good -humour,  for  the  most  part  pre- 
vailed. 

We  joined  one  of  these  many  groups.  They 
were  deep — beyond  their  depth  it  seemed  —  in 
Metaphysics.  "  The  Great  First  Cause "  was 
frequently  on  their  lips ;  but  their  mutual  aim 
appeared  to  be  to  push  each  other  into  absurd 
positions,  from  which  they  tried  to  extricate  them- 
selves by  drawing  grand  distinctions  between 
"  fact "  and  "  principle."  The  discussion,  however, 
was  proving  uninteresting,  and  the  listeners  were 
falling  away,  when  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  rallied 
the  deserters  and  made  the  group  as  large  as  ever. 
The  stranger  was  middle-aged,  and  wore  good 
broadcloth  and  a  white  necktie.  We  supposed  he 
might  be  a  Methodist  preacher  who  had  come 
hither  to  keep  weak  sheep  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  infidel  wolves;  but  his  discourse  and  manner 
soon  changed  om-  opinion.  He  was  himself  one  of 
the  infidel  wolves  in  the  shepherd's  clothing ;  and 
he  seemed  to  presume  a  good  deal  on  his  white 
necktie,  for  he  was  conceited,  dictatorial,  and  im- 
patient of  any  opposition.  With  a  lofty  and 
empluitic  air  he  put  forth  some  very  subtle  ab- 
surdities about  Eden,  and  its  inhabitants  and  their 
occupations,  which  met  with  well-merited  rebuke 
and  scorn.  Several  able  and  fearless  antagonists  in 
turn  entered  the  lists  against  him.  But  we  did 
not  wait  to  hear  the  issue  of  the  discussion,  for  our 
attention  was  called  off  in  another  direction  where 
the  voices  were  growing  loud  and  animated. 

This  other  group  gathered  round  two  who  were 
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very  different  in  age  and  appearance.  The  3'ounger 
of  the  two  was  a  well-dressed  artisan  of  about 
five -and -twenty,  unassuming  in  manner,  and  a 
Wesleyan  in  religious  persuasion.  His  antagonist 
was  older  by  at  least  a  score  of  years,  was  but 
indifferently  dressed,  and  seemed  from  his  face 
to  have  seen  much  of  the  "  seamy  side "  of  life. 
He  was  a  Protestant  of  that  class  who  boast  of 
the  name  when  Roman  Catholics  are  near,  but 
who  never  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
church  ;  he  was  one  of  our  "  home  heathen."  Yet 
he  had  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  than 
many  who  come  to  the  Communion  Table.  When 
we  got  close  enough  to  hear  well,  they  had  drifted 
into  the  subject  of  "the  clargy." 

"'WTiat  business,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two, 
"  has  any  minister  to  come  into  my  house  when 
he  misses  me  out  of  the  church  1  When  I  don't 
wish  to  go,  what  business  has  he,  or  any  man,  to 
ask  me  for  my  '  raison  '  1  An  Englishman's  home 
is  his  castle,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  come 
into  it  forcing  me  to  give  'raisons'  against  my 
wiU." 

"But  he  comes,"  mildly  suggested  the  other, 
"  because  he  thinks  you  may  be  sick.  He  comes 
for  yoiu:  good." 

"  Good,  indeed  !  "  retorted  the  elder,  "  I  tell  you 
what — he  doesn't  care  about  me  !  It's  not  me  he 
misses,  but  it's  my  copper  from  the  plate.  That's 
what  he  misses  ! " 

"All  ministers  are  not  like  that,"  answered  the 
j'ounger. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  elder,  "but  this 
I  do  know — I  know  ministers  in  Glasgow  that 
have  ;£300  a  year,  and  they're  not  content  with 
that,  but  they  want  £500  a  year.  And  if  they 
had  that,  they  would  not  be  content  either." 

"That  may  be  true  about  your  ministers," 
replied  the  younger  in  tones  of  confidence,  "but 
our  ministers  are  not  that  way." 

"  Who  are  your  ministers  1 "  was  the  eager 
inquiry. 

"  Methodist  preachers,"  was  the  quick  rejoinder, 
"  and  my  minister  only  gets  £70  a  year." 

"What  I  would  like  to  see,"  said  the  elder  in 
more  confiding  and  friendly  tones :  for  it  seemed 
that,  after  all,  they  were  pretty  much  agreed  about 
the  greed  and  arrogancy  of  the  clergy  : — •"  What  I 
would  like  to  see,  would  be  my  minister  coming 
to  see  me  about  dinner-time  and  sittin'  down  and 
takin'  share  of  my  petata  and  hern  (potato  and 
herring) :  that's  what  I  would  call  friendly. !  " 

This  we  regarded  as  a  climax  to  the  conversa- 
tion ;  for,  although  it  maundered  on  for  awhile 
longer,  nothing  half  so  striking  was  said.  We 
could  not  but  remember  that  there  are  many 
pecuniarily  poor  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Glas- 
gow, and  yet  this  dissatisfied  disputant  and  his 
likeminded  fellows  are  not  found  filling  their 
chapels  and  mission-stations. 


As  the  fires  of  controversy  in  this  circle  had 
now  burned  out,  we  turned  to  another  where  there 
were  both  heat  and  noise.  Here  a  Romanist  and  a 
Protestant  were  hard  at  work.  The  Protestant 
was  a  large  tall  man,  whose  dress  and  whole 
appearance  were  very  respectable.  In  his  physical 
and  mental  movements  he  was  slow  ;  but  he  was 
so  sure  and  firm  in  the  positions  which  he  took 
up  that  he  seemed  little  affected  by  the  arguments 
of  his  opponent.  The  Romanist  was  a  sharp-witted 
artisan,  who  possessed  such  a  wonderful  control 
over  his  countenance  that  he  never  gave  the 
slightest  token  of  feeling  a  thrust  or  of  being 
worsted  in  argument.  His  small  prying  eyes  and 
sharp  upturned  nose  seemed  to  indicate  an  inquisi- 
tive sold.  In  the  dialogue  he  was  always,  with 
lawyer -like  acuteness,  asking  questions ;  and  he 
was  adroit  enough  to  pass  over  the  answers  which 
were  against  him  and  to  fasten  only  on  those 
which  he  could  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
was  not  a  fair,  but  he  was  a  highly-skilled  debater. 
Here  is  a  part  of  the  discussion. 

Romanist.  "  What  do  you  believe  % " 

Protestant.   "I  believe  the  Bible." 

Eomanist.  "  But  we  all  believe  that.  What  is 
your  Confession  of  Faith  ? " 

Protestant.  "  The  Apostles'  Creed." 

The  Romanist,  who  had  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  right  hand,  now 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  for  a  moment  and  then, 
looking  suddenly  up,  asked,  "  Do  you  believe  in 
the  communion  of  saints  1 "  The  Protestant  at 
once  answered,  "I  do ! "  and  then,  assuming  the 
offensive,  continued — "  But  I  never  read  in  my 
Bible  that  the  saints  on  earth  hold  communion 
with  the  saints  in  heaven  in  the  sense  of  praying 
to  them.  I  am  not  told  in  my  Bible  to  pray  to 
any  one  but  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

Eomanist.  "Don't  you  read  of  John  holding 
communion  with  an  angel  in  Patmos  1 " 

Protestant.  "Yes."  And  then  he  went  on  to 
explain  the  import  and  occasion  of  that  angelic 
conversation;  but  he  forgot  to  say  simply  that  an 
angel  was  not  a  saint ;  and  that  John  was  told  to 
"  worship  God  "  only,  and  not  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  angel. 

But  we  need  not  prolong  the  story.  The  object 
of  our  visit  to  the  Green  was  to  learn  what  the  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  working-classes  who  have 
only  a  slender  or  no  connection  with  oiu"  churches, 
were  thinking  and  talking  about ;  and  we  were  sur- 
prised at  their  range  of  subjects,  their  depth  and 
accm-acy  of  comprehension,  and  their  powers  of 
debate  and  exposition.  Social,  philosophical,  and 
religious  questions  were  sometimes  handled  in  a 
really  able  manner,  and  seemed,  in  their  discussion, 
to  be  popular  themes  to  the  listening  crowds. 

It  is  a  problem  for  the  Church  to  solve — How 
to  reach  and  hold  these  reading  and  thinking 
working-men  who  are  straying,  or  have  already 
strayed,  outside  her  pale. 
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CTijc  3Lost  Boat* 

By  Sarah  Tytler. 

rj"^HERE  was  no  doubt  that  Geordie  Baillio's  and 
-*-  the  Nicholsons'  fishhig-boat,  the  "  Seaniaw," 
had  gone  to  the  bottom.  It  had  been  missing 
from  Fincraigs  for  a  whole  week  after  it  was  due. 
The  wetvther  had  been,  not  so  much  stormy — in  the 
sense  of  a  set-in  violent  storm — as  squally,  with 
intermittent  fogs,  fitful  g\ists  of  the  wind,  and  swells 
of  the  water,  after  days  of  treacherous  sunshine  and 
calm.  But,  as  everybody  interested  knew,  it  was 
just  the  most  dangerous  weather  for  a  place  like 
Fincraig^s,  where  the  coast — though  it  was  that  of 
a  lowland  parish — was  as  indented,  on  a  small  scale, 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  the  West  Highlands.  It 
had  high  sea  braes  bordering  arms  of  the  sea,  in 
which  the  wind  was,  as  it  were,  caught  and  con- 
fined, and  where  it  raged  with  sudden  exceptional 
force,  which  would  all  at  once  take  some  unfortu- 
nate, unprepared  little  trading-smack  or  fishing-boat 
carrying  too  much  sail,  and  throw  it  on  its  beam 
ends  or  heel  it  over.  In  addition,  there  were  long 
reefs  of  rock  close  inshore,  causing  perilous  surf  in 
any  disturbance  of  the  elements,  so  that  if  a  vessel 
or  boat  rmining  before  the  wind,  and  steered  by  too 
daring  and  reckless  hands,  were  cast  among  the 
breakers,  there  was  small  chance  of  the  stoutest 
swunmer  breasting  them  successfully.  The  "  Sea- 
maw  "  was  by  no  means  the  first  boat  which  had 
perished  without  sign  in  one  of  those  gullies  which 
often  abounded  in  herring  during  the  short  season, 
and  proved  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  danger- 
seasoned  fishermen. 

When  the  week  came  to  an  end  and  no  word 
was  heard  of  the  missing  boat ;  when  no  other  boat 
had  spoken  it  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  it ;  when  there 
were  enough  fine  days,  after  the  intervening  dirty 
weather,  for  the  men  to  have  returned  home,  with 
or  without  their  spoil,  several  times,  if  the  poor 
fellows  had  still  been  "to  the  fore;"  the  most 
hopeful  mind  in  the  little  village  gave  them  up  in 
despair.  There  was  a  cloud  over  the  joyous  "hairst 
of  the  herring  drave."  Four  doors  in  Fincraigs 
were  closed  on  the  sorrowing  occupants  of  the 
houses ;  only  near  kin,  intimate  friends  and  com- 
rades, with  the  minister — who  went  about  doing  his 
best  with  his  ghostly  consolations — were  privileged 
to  lift  the  "  snecks  "  and  enter  the  darkened  dwell- 
ings. For  though  the  sympathy  was  universal  in 
circumstances  where  the  lookers-on  knew  well  that 
what  was  their  neighbour's  case  to-day  might  be 
their  own  to-morrow,  there  remained  enough  of  the 
old  lowland  Scotch  reserve  to  cause  the  mourners 
to  hide  their  bowed  heads  and  haggard  faces,  and 
to  keep  people  who  had  been  saved  from  the 
calamity  from  intruding  on  what,  Uke  all  deeper 
spiritual  experience,  was  sacred. 

One  of  the  most  retired  unentered  houses  of  the 
sufferers  was  that  of  poor  Hughie  Baillie,  who  had 
brought  a  young  wife  from  a  distance  to  the  little 


out-of-the-way  cottage  tenanted  by  himself  and  his 
old  widowed  mother,  about  a  year  from  this  date. 

Hughie  had  been  social  enough — too  social  some- 
times— among  his  thoughtless  companions  in  his 
bachelor  days,  but  since  his  marriage  several 
causes  had  combined  to  keep  him  and  his  house- 
hold a  good  deal  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
villagers. 

Hughie  Baillie's  cottage  was  "at  the  back  of 
the  bents,"  beliind  the  intervening  grassy  ridge, 
easily  surmounted  by  the  stalwart  young  fisherman, 
but  more  formidable  to  much  exercised  tired  feet, 
even  though  they  belonged  to  the  most  gossip- 
loving  man  or  woman  in  Fincraigs. 

Hughie  Baillie's  mother  had  endured  many  trials 
in  the  death  of  her  husband  while  he  was  yet  a 
young  man,  in  the  loss  of  sons  at  sea,  and  in  the 
loss  of  other  sons,  and  a  daughter  who,  in  spite  of 
the  mother's  sterling  virtue — perhaps  in  a  degree 
because  of  a  certain  pitiless  austerity  bound  up 
with  it — had  forsaken  the  right  road,  and  drifted 
away  into  darkness  deeper  and  more  melancholy 
than  that  which  shrouded  the  fate  of  the  drowned 
men.  From  these  causes,  as  well  as  from  mental 
constitution,  old  Jean  Baillie  was  a  silent,  some- 
what stern  woman,  who  did  not  hold  much  inter- 
course with  her  neighbours  ;  she  cared  the  more  for 
the  small  family  circle  to  which  her  interests  were 
confined.  She  was  known  to  be  a  woman  of  strong 
family  affections,  who  doted  on  the  member  of  her 
family  that  had  not  rejected  her  authority  and 
brought  shame  on  her  gray  hairs.  She  was 
devoted  to  the  only  child  left  to  her,  and  she  had  ■ 
shown  this  devotion,  not  by  jealous  antagonism  fl 
to  the  wife  whom  he  brought  to  share  their  home, 
and  whom  Jean  might  have  regarded  as  a  rival, 
but  by  fondness  of  her  daughter-in-law  and  in- 
didgence  towards  her.  People  said  Jean  was  more 
tender  to  her  son's  wife  than  she  had  been  to  her 
own  daughter.  That  might  have  been  because  of 
the  response  which  the  tenderness  met.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  attachment  between  the  two  was 
remarkable,  and  a  source  of  much  pride  to  honest 
Hugh,  who  was  wont  to  make  a  transparent  pre- 
tence of  carelessness  to  his  y>'iie's  claims,  in  order 
to  bring  out  in  bolder  relief  his  mother's  regard 
for  them.  "  My  certie,  if  my  Sybbie  didna  get 
her  ain  way  in  the  stickin'  in  o'  a  preen,  I  suld  hae 
twa  to  answer  to  for  the  offence,  I  can  tell  you ;  I 
hae  twa  mistresses  baith  puin'  the  same  gate. 
When  the  wife  and  the  mither  collogue  thegither, 
there's  little  chance  for  a  puir  chieF." 

The  minister  used  to  compare  Hughie's  mother 
and  Hughie's  wife  to  the  motlier  and  wife  of  Cor- 
iolanus,  and  to  Naomi  and  Ruth  after  the  death  of 
Naomi's  husband,  Elimelech,  while  her  sons  Mahlon 
and  Chilion  still  lived,  but  before  Mahlon  had 
married  Orpah  and  brought  a  disturbing  element 
into  the  chimney-corner,  and  out  to  the  bench 
before  the  door  : — such  a  bench  as  that  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  sea,  and  to  which  in  summer 
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Jean  and  her  daughter-in-law  would  carry  their 
knitting  and  seain  of  an  evening,  while  Hughie 
bore  them  company,  lounging  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  against  the  house,  in  the  necessity  for 
a  lean  which  belongs  to  seafaring  men,  the  warm 
smoke  of  his  pipe  mingling  with  the  caller  sea 
breeze. 

Nobody  had  any  ill  to  say  of  Sybbie  Baillie, 
though  her  mother-in-law  was  more  respected  than 
liked.  Sybbie  was  a  modest  inoffensive  girl,  not 
strapping  enough  or  rosy  enough — for  she  was  a 


slight  pale-faced  thing — to  have  been  the  choice  of 
big,  bronzed,  comely  Hughie  Baillie,  some  of  the 
fisher-girls  had  been  inclined  to  judge,  a  trifle  dis- 
dainfully, on  the  first  brunt  of  the  marriage.  But 
the  bride  bore  her  blushing  honours  bo  meekly 
that  she  might  even  have  become  a  first  favoiuite, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  championship  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  which  rendered  any  other  unnecessary, 
for  Sybbie's  shrinking  shyness,  and  the  eminent 
"  clannishness  "  or  standing  shoulder-to-shoulder 
of  all  Fincraigs.     Sybbie  was  a  stranger  in  the 


colony  after  all,  so  she  was  simply  spoken  of  with 
modified  approval  "as  a  canny,  well-doing  young 
kimmer,  who  made  and  meddled  with  nobody,"  and 
was  let  alone. 

The  accident  which  had  happened  brought  double 
desolation  to  the  two  Mistress  Baillies,  because  the 
loss  of  poor  Hughie  was  as  untimely  as  that  of  the 
rider  in  the  old  ballad,  of  whom  it  is  written  : — 

"  His  hay  is  uncut, 
His  com  is  unshorn, 
His  barn's  to  big, 
Aad  his  baby's  unborn." 

Hughie's  share,  along  with  the  shares  of  a  family 


of  cousins,  in  the  boat  which  had  foundered  had 
as  yet  brought  in  no  great  profits.  This  very 
year's  herring-fishing  was  not  at  its  height,  and  the 
gains,  of  which  Hughie  had  meant  to  lay  by  the 
larger  portion  for  comforts  to  his  wife  in  her 
season  of  weakness,  remained  unwon,  and  Hughie's 
baby  was  unborn.  The  little  creature  would  come 
into  a  cold  world,  and  find  itself  fatherless.  No 
man's  proud,  kind,  half-abashed  eyes  woidd  gaze 
with  an  eager  thrill  of  love  and  hope  into  its  inno- 
cent unconscious  face, — no  big  rough  finger  venture 
tenderly  to  stroke  the  soft  cheek. 

However,  the  next  verse  of  the  old,  very  human 
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ballad  was  left  unfulfilled  in  this  instance.  It 
could  not  be  said  here — 

"  Out  ran  liis  auld  niither 
Greetiu'  I'u'  sair, 
Out  ran  liis  bonnie  bride 
Tearin'  her  hair. " 

No,  these  women,  like  the  other  humble  motu'ners, 
held  their  peace  in  their  anguish,  and  shut  the  door 
on  their  lamentation.  And  partly  because  the 
BaUlies  were  the  most  stricken  by  the  disaster, 
people  stood  aloof  in  something  like  awe  and  terror 
of  the  extent  of  the  women's  loss  and  the  depth  of 
their  grief.  Partly  because  the  couple  were  com- 
paratively strange — the  one  from  superiority  of 
misfortune  and  isolation  of  nature,  the  other  from 
the  accident  of  birth — to  the  rest  of  the  commun- 
ity, nobody,  not  even  the  most  compassionate, 
took  it  upon  him  or  her  to  do  more  for  the  afflicted 
Iiousehold  than  to  give  a  muffled  knock  at  the 
closed  door,  "speer  "  in  a  whispered  word  at  Jean, 
who  always  answered  the  summons  with  heart- 
rending misery  in  her  dry  eyes  and  set  mouth,  for 
the  newly -made  widow,  and  offer  awkwardly — 
an  offer  uniformly  declined,  not  ungraciously  but 
firmly — to  stay  and  peel  the  potatoes,  lift  on  and 
off  the  porridge  and  kail  pots,  bring  in  water  from 
the  well,  and  mUk  from  the  milk-cart — necessary 
exertions  that  might  be  beyond  the  family  in  the 
height  of  their  distress.  None,  save  the  minister, 
whose  office,  like  that  of  his  Master,  was  to  bind 
up  the  broken  hearts,  entered  what  had  been  poor 
Hughie's  BaiUie's  house  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
without  ceremony,  and  came  out  wiping  his  spec- 
tacles and  shaking  his  head,  not  knowing  what  he 
did.  It  was  understood  that  the  dimness  of  the 
spectacles  came  from  fellow-feeling  with  his  kind 
in  their  extremity,  and  that  the  unconscious  shake 
of  the  head  betokened  a  mild  rueful  wonder,  even 
in  his  reverent  logical  mind,  at  the  mysterious 
dealings  of  Providence. 

AU  the  same,  the  will  of  the  Almighty  must  be 
done,  and  the  inevitable  accepted.  So  the  tide  of 
industry,  which  had  been  momentarily  arrested, 
flowed  on  again  in  full  swing,  and  the  fleet  of 
herring-boats  sailed  out  of  Fincraigs  in  a  long 
uneven  line,  like  a  flight  of  rooks,  as  if  Hughie 
BaiUie's  boat  were  still  among  the  foremost. 

This  was  the  situation  when,  on  a  lovely  morn- 
ing of  late  August,  the  solitary  steamer  which  had 
to  do  with  Fincraigs  sailed  on  its  way  to  the  next 
seaward  tovra,  and  passed  the  mouth  of  the  fatal 
gully  in  which  the  "  Seamaw  "  was  last  seen.  The 
stiU  water  was  lilce  gold  and  silver  as  the  sun's 
rays  fell  on  it,  and  in  the  shade  the  slightly  rippled 
waves,  lapping  the  shore,  had  peacock  hues  of  blue 
shot  with  green.  The  sea  braes  and  neighbouring 
rocks  also  showed  patches  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
blue-green  of  the  coarse  bent  grass,  and  the  gray 
and  brown  of  the  "craigs,"  because  of  the  June 
bracken  which  was  already  beginning  to  rust,  and 
the  flowers  of  the  thrift  or  sea-pink,  which  had 


faded  from  a  rosy  red  to  a  frosty  white.  The  sky 
above  was  the  dim  blue  which  looks  so  much 
warmer  than  a  deeper  azure,  flecked  and  dappled 
with  fleecy  clouds,  the  last  remnant  of  the  dark 
windy  and  rainy  rack  which  had  appeared  at 
intervals  dm'ing  the  last  fortnight;  some  smaU 
water-hens  were  floating  and  rocking  themselves 
gently  in  their  sea-cradle. 

No  scene  could  look  more  unlike  a  tragedy.  As 
the  crew  and  passengers  naturally  turned  sobered 
eyes  in  one  direction,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  think 
that  here,  in  this  sunshiny  familiar  spot,  the  "  Sea- 
maw "  had  capsized  and  sank  like  a  stone,  or  parted 
plank  from  plank.  The  hardy  fishermen  had  wrestled 
in  vain  with  darkness,  tempest,  and  a  waste  of 
waters,  till  the  strong  men  too  sank  heavily,  with 
clenched  despairing  hands  and  staring  unseeing 
eyes,  to  be  tossed  far  and  wide,  and  cast  ashore, 
one  after  another,  when  weary  weeks  or  months  had 
passed,  long  miles  away,  where  the  obscure  dead  had 
never  been  heard  of,  and  could  not  be  recognised 
till  some  friend  was  summoned  from  his  daily  toU, 
and  took  a  dreary  journey  to  identify  a  stray  rag 
of  clothing. 

As  the  steamboat's  company  looked  and  sighed, 
and  felt  the  contrast  too  great  to  be  lightly  con- 
ceived, a  seal  was  set  on  their  incredulity  by  a 
fishing-boat  suddenly  creeping  round  a  point  and 
crossing  boldly,  rowed  by  vigorous  arms,  with  the 
distance  measured  by  keen  experienced  eyes,  in 
front  of  the  steamer. 

The  boat  was  so  like  the  "Seamaw"  that  the 
watchers  could  almost  have  sworn  it  was  the  same. 
Like  !  It  was  the  same.  There  were  the  white 
letters  of  the  name  plainly  legible  without  the  aid 
of  a  telescope ;  and  if  these  men  on  the  side  next 
the  astounded  gazers  were  not  Hughie  Baillie,  his 
otter's -skin  cap  drawn  over  his  ears,  laughing  as 
no  drowned  man  would  have  laughed — and  Sandy 
Nicholson,  with  his  ancient  Kilmamock  over  the 
white  locks  that  fluttered  above  his  lean,  tanned 
cheeks — and  Geordie  BaUlie,  with  his  nephew 
Sinclair,  nobody  present  need  ever  believe  his  or 
her  senses  again. 

The  solution  burst  in  a  flash  of  comprehension 
upon  the  amazed,  weU-nigh  aghast  company,  since 
it  was  broad  daylight,  with  fuU  sunshine  to  boot, 
and  Hughie  Baillie  was  laughing,  as  has  been  said, 
and  old  Sandy  Nicholson  was  wearing  his  faded 
and  darned  Kilmarnock,  which  would  have  been 
as  unbecoming  a  costume  for  a  ghost  as  resounding 
laughter  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  Silent  Land. 
The  "  Seamaw  "  could  not  have  been  lost  at  all ;  she 
had  only  been  mislaid  for  a  time.  By  some  extra- 
ordinary chance  she  had  been  overlooked  at  her 
station,  and  delayed  beyond  reason  tiU  now,  when 
she  was  making  up  for  her  tarrying,  and  hurrying 
back  to  Fincraigs  with  all  the  speed  in  her  power. 

The  captain,  standing  on  the  paddle-box  of  the 
steamer,  had  so  little  doubt  of  the  only  rational 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  that  he  immedi- 
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ately  acted  on  his  conviction.  He  made  his  hands 
into  a  speaking-trumpet  and  shouted  excitedlj^ 
"  Hie  hame,  lads,  hie  hame ;  you've  a'  been  drooned 
men  there  for  three  days  and  mair." 

Other  eager  voices — congratulatory,  mocking, 
reproachful — chimed  in  with  the  captain's  chal- 
lenge as  the  steamer  was  quickly  carried  beyond 
hail  of  the  boat,  which,  out  of  reach  of  a  collision, 
had  suddenly  slackened  in  its  rowing,  and  then 
stood  still,  while  the  fishermen  turned  faces  be- 
wildered and  confounded  in  their  turn  back  on 
their  challengers.  "  Eh  !  birkies,  I'm  blithe  you're 
to  the  fore."  "But  haste  ye,  haste  ye,  or  your 
gudewlves  will  be  in  widow's  weeds  ere  you  can 
land."  "Na,  but  you  were  heedless  heartless 
loons  to  gie  your  friens  siccan  a  fleg  for  naething." 

The  last  opinion  might  have  been  safely  endorsed, 
had  there  not  been  an  excuse,  together  with  some 
misapprehension,  which  had  so  far  justified  the 
men  of  the  "Seamaw"  in  their  eccentric  behaviour. 
After  a  disappointing  expedition  they  had  come  at 
the  last  moment  on  a  great  shoal  of  herring,  which 
the  fishermen  were  "  sweer  "  to  quit  so  long  as  they 
could  add  to  their  take.  If  any  of  the  women 
folk  among  the  old  or  the  young  at  home  proved 
exacting  and  peevish,  their  men's  pardon  would 
soon  be  procured  by  the  display  of  the  spoil.  Men 
and  women  who  have  to  drudge  daily  for  the  bread 
that  perishes  in  the  using,  who,  with  all  their 
drudging,  do  not  always  secure  the  necessary  bite 
and  sup,  cannot  fail  to  set  store  on  an  unlooked 
for  and  unwonted  gain.  But  the  men  had  also 
laboured  imder  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  "  Sea- 
maw's  "  course,  with  the  cause  of  her  detention,  had 
been  seen  by  another  boat,  and  that  the  news 
would  be  taken  to  Fincraigs  in  time  to  prevent 
any  alarm  on  the  absent  crew's  account. 
{To  be  concluded.) 


^n  ©III  Ftolitt, 

HAND  me  down  that  olden  fiddle 
That  is  hanging  on  the  wall, 
Ah,  how  many  recollections 
Does  that  instrument  recall ! 

'Twas  my  father's,  and  he  played  it 
All  his  lifelong  pilgrimage, 
Sang  to  it  his  early  love-songs, 
Crooned  to  it  the  psalms  of  age. 

Till  his  palsied  fingers  failed  him, 
And  he  gently  laid  it  down  ; 
'  John,"  he  said,  "  the  '  bonny  leddy,' 
Take  it  henceforth  for  your  own." 

And  I  took  it,  and  have  played  it, 
Lad  and  man,  for  fifty  years  ; 
Oft  't  has  lain  upon  this  bosom. 
Sometimes  felt  the  drip  of  tears. 

It  has  played  at  aU  the  weddings 
Of  my  bonnie  lasses  four  ; 
Ah,  I  hear  the  merry  voices, 
Young  feet  skipping  on  the  floor ! 


But  when  mother  died  I  hung  it 
On  that  nail,  and  sitting  lone 
In  my  widowed  chair,  1  never 
Since  that  time  have  heard  its  tone. 

0  but  there  were  merry  meetings 
In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
When  we  met  on  winter  evenings, 
Loving  brothers  of  the  bow  ! 

Rab  brought  down  his  humming  'cello, 
Pate  was  there,  and  old  blind  Nie-1  ; 
Softly,  softly,  went  the  quartette, 
Briskly  the  strathspey  and  reel. 

And  I  never  see  that  fiddle 
But  I  think  when  it  was  born. 
And  its  maker  in  white  apron 
Carried  it  one  summer  morn 

To  the  doorway,  stroked  its  polish, 
Smiled  upon  its  bended  breast, 
Strung  it,  laid  the  bow  across  it, 
Then  pronounced  it  far  the  best 

Of  the  many  he  had  fashioned  ; 
Sound  and  true  in  every  string, 
Sounding  clear,  yet  very  tender, 
Speaking  nobly,  like  a  king. 

Look  within,  for  you  can  see  it, 
But  my  eyes  are  growing  blind. 
Stands  the  place  and  date  of  making, 
All  with  his  own  hand  there  signed. — 

In  the  ages  long  since  vanished 
Danced  the  peasants  to  its  tune, 
In  some  sweet  Italian  village, 
Underneath  the  vintage  moon. 

Then  about  the  world  it  wandered, 
High-placed  now,  and  pleasing  kings  ; 
Played  now  by  some  poor  blind  stroller 
For  the  pence  the  public  flings. 

Up  and  down  in  life-like  many — 
And  there  was  a  story  told 
By  my  father,  a  sad  story. 
How  it  once  came  to  be  sold. 

For  its  owner  had  a  daughter, 
Only  in  her  tenth  sweet  year, 
Lying  on  a  weary  sickbed. 
And  the  price  of  bread  was  dear. 

And  he  sat  and  nursed  her.     Harder 
Grew  the  pinch,  each  thing  was  sold 
But  the  fiddle,  the  bread-winner, 
That  was  worth  a  store  of  gold. 

So  he  rushed  abroad  to  sell  it, 
Ah,  too  late  !  when  he  was  gone 
Angels  came  and  kissed  his  darling, 
And  God  took  her  for  His  own. 

And  the  Lord  is  taking  me  too 
From  this  world,  I  think  and  say. 
For  all  earth's  most  pleasant  music 
Now  grows  faint  and  far  away  ; 
But  that  wondrous  heavenly  harping 
Where  the  happy  saints  are  praising, 
Worlds  their  hallelujahs  raising. 
All  our  loved  ones  gone  before  us 
Swelling  the  triumphant  chorus, 
That  comes  nearer  day  by  day. 

T.  P.  Johnston. 
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JIST  FECHTIN'  AWA'." 


"  3ist  jrcdjtiu'  Sbja'/' 

By  L.  B.  WALroRD. 

"TTTELL,  my  good  woman,  how's  all  with  you 
>Y      to-day  1" 

"  Muckle  as  usual,  doctor  ;  jist  fechtin'  awa' — 
fecbtiu'  awa'." 

The  doctor  knew  what  she  meant,  that  honest, 
toil-worn,  middle-tiged  mother  :  life  was  no  frolic 
to  her  ;  she  was  not  one  given  to  complaints  ;  she 
could  do  her  duty,  and  was  doing  it ;  she  could  ply 
her  daily  tiisks,  and  get  through  them,  give  a  sigh 
to  her  sorrows,  and  have  done  with  them ;  she 
was  not  overmastered  by  her  cares,  nor  crushed  by 
her  anxieties;  but  still,  with  it  all,  she  was  "jist 
fechtin'  awa' — fechtin'  awa'." 

That  expression  claims  kin  to  a  feeling  most  of 
us  who  are  serious  and  sober-minded  folks  know 
pretty  well.  We  are  never  quite  done  with  our 
fighting :  we  have  our  smooth  days,  it  is  true,  our 
seasons  of  prosperity  and  ease ;  but  they  never 
last  for  any  length  of  time ;  a  little  cloud,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  creeps  up  into  our  sky, 
and  we  know  that  rough  weather  is  brewing,  and 
that,  whether  or  no,  we  shall  have  to  meet  it.  True, 
the  withering  griefs  that  some  experience  are  not 
given  to  all — are  not  needed  by  all ;  but  troubles, 
worries,  vexations,  apprehensions,  and  disappoint- 
ments, are  the  common  lot  as  we  pass  along  on  our 
way,  and  are  usually — or  so  it  seems  to  us — to  be 
encountered  at  equi- distances  from  one  another, 
like  so  many  milestones  marking  the  road.  Some- 
times a  whole  storm  of  small  misfortunes  will  come 
pattering  down  on  our  heads  at  once ;  and  these, 
methinks,  have  a  trick  of  following  close  upon 
some  larger  grief,  so  as  to  justify  the  quaint 
saying: — 

"  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas 

Uiion  their  backs  to  bite  'em  ; 

Little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  ; 

And  so  ad  infinitum. " 

Such  doleful  seasons  are  almost — nay,  why  not 
say  it  boldly  out  'i — are  really — more  wearing,  more 
oppressive,  and  a  greater  trial  to  our  patience  and 
our  faith  than  many  an  affliction.  We  have  to  be 
"fechtin'  awa'"  to  some  purpose  when  we  rise 
morning  by  morning  to  some  new  and  ill-favoured 
complication  arising  out  of  the  variety  of  little 
adverse  circumstances  which  have  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms  all  at  once,  and  threaten  to  cover  the 
land  on  every  side.  We  need  the  Divine  help  and 
advice  and  comfort  just  as  much,  or  more,  then 
than  under  heavier  loads.  We  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  act,  and  how  to  speak,  and  what  course  to 
piu-sue.  We  need  to  pray,  and  to  watch,  and  to 
look  out  for  opportunities,  and  to  expect  deliver- 
ance. And  1)y  and  by  the  atmosphere  will  begin 
to  lighten  ;  the  disagreeables,  the  perplexities,  and 
the  mortifications  will  sidle  away  to  right  and  left, 
often  as  swiftly  and  unexpectedly  as  they  acciunu- 
lated,  and  the  j^rospect  will  be  clear  once  more. 


That  is  a  comfort,  but  while  we  gladly  say, 
Make  the  most  of  it :  smile,  sing,  raise  your  heads 
and  give  God  thanks  for  bringing  you  back  into 
the  sunshine,  we  would  add  one  little  word  of 
reminder.  Do  not  expect  but  that  you  mtist  be 
"  fechtin'  awa' "  again  ere  long. 

We  are  sent  here  to  fight ;  it  is  our  business. 
With  some  the  struggle  consists  in  the  daily, 
homely,  honest  desire  to  make  two  ends  meet  in  a 
world  that  is  rather  strong  for  them,  in  a  hive  that 
is  overstocked  already ;  with  others  the  fight  is 
with  uncongenial  surroundings,  the  fret  and  jar  of 
incessant  contact  with  those  who  cannot  be  liked 
or  respected ;  with  others,  again,  the  combat  is 
deeper-seated  still ;  it  is  between  the  man's  better 
self  and  his  old  habits  :  his  pride,  his  avarice,  his 
temper — the  thousand  evils  which  infest  the  unre- 
generate  heart.  Even  those  who  are  not  Christian 
soldiers,  and  know  nothing  of  this  latter  point,  have 
plenty  of  fighting  in  a  world  that  will  not  let  each 
one  have  entirely  his  own  way  and  jostle  his  neigh- 
boiu-s  out  of  theirs ;  there  is  plenty  of  annoyance 
and  thwarting,  discomfort,  and,  as  we  term  it, 
"bother,"  for  everybody,  independently  of  bringing 
the  human  will  into  subjection  to  the  Divine — so 
that  none  can  truly  say  they  are  safe  from  fretting 
cares,  they  stand  secure,  they  can  take  their  ease, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  Far  from  it — they  may 
have  to  be  "  fechtin' awa' "  at  any  minute;  there 
is  no  guarantee  for  them  any  more  than  for  God's 
people ;  none  have  immunity  from  loss,  sufi'ering, 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  perhaps  you  say,  "  but  it  is 
very  unpleasant  and  unnecessary  to  be  reminded  of 
it.  It  would  embitter  all  my  present  happiness  to 
be  thiuKmg  that  it  could  not  last." 

Well,  but,  dear  friend,  you  know  it  cannot  last. 
You  have  but  to  look  at  others ;  you  have  but  to 
cast  your  eye  over  your  own  past  to  see  that  there 
was  always  something — some  little  thing  as  per- 
haps it  seems  now,  but  be  siu-e  it  was  not  little 
then — which  just  took  the  edge  off  yoiu-  being  in 
perfect  bliss  for  the  moment,  or  which  crept  up 
immediately  after  you  were  at  the  summit  of  your 
wishes.  Has  it  not  been  so?  Can  you  recall  a 
single  period  of  yom-  life  when  for  any  length  of 
time  you  were  quite  at  rest,  perfectly  free  from 
every  kind  of  trouble  or  care?  No,  you  cannot. 
We  wiU  venture  to  say  to  each  one  who  reads,  you 
cannot.  Your  memory  is  not  so  dull  but  what 
you  can  work  it  if  you  will,  and  the  result  we  con- 
fidently predict  will  be  that  there  was  "fechtin' 
awa' "  in  the  past,  as  there  will  be  in  the  futture. 

Is  it  a  depressing  thought  ?  Is  it  one  to  clog 
our  efibrts,  and  unnerve  our  strength  ?  It  need 
not  be.  It  need  not  cause  us  a  thought  or  a  sigh. 
It  may  enter  into  oiu-  calculations  but  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  a  truism  which  we  recognise  cheerfully 
and  willingly,  which  cannot  affright  us  and  cannot 
affront  us,  against  which  we  hold  a  charm,  a  talis- 
man  infallible.      The   fitful   blasts   of  capricious 
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fortune  may  blow,  the  waves  of  this  troublesome 
world  may  buffet,  but  the  peace  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  man  is  proof  against  every  adversary.  Hasten 
to  possess  yourself  of  this  holy  weapon  of  self-de- 
fence, and  you  are  at  once  impregnable.  Implore, 
and  obtain  it, — they  are  one  and  the  same  thing, — 
and  you  need  not  fear,  come  what  may.  Then,  and 
only  then,  you  can  rejoice  comfortably  in  every  pass- 
ing good ;  you  may  look  before  and  behind,  com- 
paring what  has  already  departed  of  your  earthly 
sojourn  with  what  may  be,  or — more  venturesome 
this — with  what  you  wish  to  be  its  future  ;  you 
may  make  arrangements  and  enter  into  agreements  ; 
you  may  do  any  and  every  lawful  thing  with  an 
easy  mind  and  conscience. 

The  poor  labourer's  wife  who  was  "fechtin' 
awa' "  with  her  daily  round  had  no  gloomy  look  on 
her  face  as  she  spoke  the  words ;  the  patient  soul 
accepted  her  burden  and  bore  it  along  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nay,  as  though  it  were  no  great  thing,  just 
what  all  the  world  had,  as  well  as  she.  So  the 
world  lias.  But  whether  the  burden  be  easy, 
tolerable,  light,  or  whetlier  its  weight  crush  us  to 
the  earth,  rests  with  each  one  himself  The  fights 
of  life  are  many ;  the  victory  may  be  always  our 
own.  A  hidden  calm  may  so  abide  amidst  the 
deep  waters  of  the  soul,  that  the  roughest  wind 
may  blow  over  the  surface  in  vain. 


"I  Ijtscerfj  Cfjce,  sfioto  mz  2CI;2  tjlorg." 

'  QHOAV  me  Thy  glory."     When  the  bold,  brave  word 
>^     Of  liigh  desire  from  prophet  lips  had  broken, 
We  cannot  tell  what  vision  from  tlie  Lord 

Passed  by  liis  'wildered  eyes  in  answering  token. 

'■'  Show  me  Tliy  glory."     Still  the  earnest  cry 

Ascends  from  hearts  that  crave  the  heavenly  food, 
While  ever  coineth  back  the  calm  reply 
In  noble  suITering  lives  of  great  and  good. 

"  Show  me  Thy  glory."     God  of  life  and  light, 
Not  of  Thine  infinite  Being  seek  we  sign  ; 
We  know  Thy  throne  in  wisdom,  honour,  might, 
Tlirough  endless  ages  stands  by  right  divine. 

"  Show  me  Thy  glory."     In  the  cleft  rock  hide 

Jly  trembling  soul,  till,  Sinai's  thunderiugs  past, 
I  hail  the  Man,  the  Christ,  the  Crucified, 
And  in  His  robe  of  mercy  fold  me  fast ! 

Show  me  the  glory  of  the  truth  and  grace, 

That,  streaming  from  th'  exhaustless  fount  above, 

In  rich  effulgence  centres  in  His  face, 
Who  sealed  on  Calvary  tlie  bond  of  love. 

Oh  !  there  is  nothing  in  earth,  sea,  or  air. 

No  sight  or  sound  'mid  all  creation's  splendour, 

Can  match  the  still,  small  voice  that  answers  prayer 
With  holy  promise  sweet,  serene,  and  tender  ! 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.     Rest  in  Me, 
My  love.  My  peace,  ye  weary  ones  and  sad." 
It  is  enough.     Ah  !  now,  dear  Lord,  1  see 
Thy  perfect  glory,  and  my  heart  is  glad. 

Jane  C.  Simpson. 


Scarcljtng  tf)e  Scftpturcs. 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  Find  the  five  texts  of  the  Sermon  to  the  Young  in 
this  Magazine.  2.  Find  the  fable  of  the  trees  choosing 
their  king.  Who  was  meant  by  the  bramble  ?  3.  Find 
the  fable  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle.  Who 
was  meant  by  the  thistle  ?  4.  Distinguish  two  Deborahs. 
Find  mention  of  an  oak  in  connection  with  the  one,  and 
a  palm-tree  in  connection  with  the  other.  5.  What 
sound  could  the  Ephrainiites  not  pronounce  ?  Find  the 
passage.  6.  Find  in  the  Gospels  three  occasions  on 
which  a  voice  from  heaven  bore  witness  to  Jesus.  7. 
Find  in  Acts  a  saying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  concerning  bene- 
ficence, which  is  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  8.  Find 
in  New  Testament  the  record  of  the  death  of  one  apostle, 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  manner  iu  which  another  of  the 
twelve  (not  Judas)  should  die.  9.  What  Christian 
prophet  foretold — (1)  a  great  famine;  (2)  the  captivity 
of  an  apostle?  Find  the  passages  in  Acts.  10.  Of  the 
seven  Chuiches  in  Asia:  —  (1)  Which  was  sjiiritually 
rich?  (2)  Which  was  increasing  in  good  works?  (3) 
Which  was  steadfast  in  a  wicked  city?  (4)  Which  had 
a  little  strength?  (5)  Which  h.id  left  its  first  love? 
(6)  Which  was  lukewarm  ?     (7)  Which  was  dead  ? 

ANSWERS  FOR  AUGUST, 
1.  Exod.  16.  22-30.  2.  Caleb,  Num.  14.  24.  He 
trusted  God,  and  exhorted  the  children  of  Israel  to  go 
up  against  the  Canaaiiites.  3.  Exod  16.  14-21  ;  John  6. 
31-35.  4.  Exod.  17.  6  ;  1  Cor.  10.  4.  5.  Ps.  18.  2,  31, 
46  ;  28.  1  ;  31.  3  ;  42.  9  ;  62.  2  ;  71.  3  ;  78.  35  ;  89. 
26  ;  92.  15  ;  94.  22  ;  etc.  6.  Matt.  9.  17  ;  skins  of 
animals.  7.  Matthew,  Matt.  9.  9  ;  a  collector  of  the 
Roman  revenue.  8.  Acts  7.  45  ;  Heb.  4.  8.  9  and  10. 
Lilies,  Matt.  6.  28  ;  grass,  6.  30  ;  thorns,  thistles,  7.  16  ; 
reed,  flax,  12.  20  ;  tares,  wheat,  13.  25  ;  mustard,  13.  31  ; 
fig-tree,  21.  19  ;  vine,  26.  29  ;  mint,  anise,  cummin,  23. 
23.  Nolc. — Fifteen,  in  the  question,  should  probably  have 
been  fourteen.  It  would  be  out  of  place  (though  scientific- 
ally correct)  to  count  leaven  a  plant. 
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He  thanked  God,  and  took  courage.— Acts  28.  l.'i.     (10. 

Oh  tliat  Thou  woulilest  ble.ss  me  indeed  I — 1  Chron.  4. 

And  tlie  coninioniieoiik' heard  Hirngladly.— Markl2. 37. 

Wliat  think  ye  of  Chri.st  ?— Matt   22.  42. 

Nottoknowanytliing,  save  Jesus  Clirist,  and  Him  cruci- 

Is  it  well  with  thee?— 2  Kings  4.  26.    [Med.— 1  Cor.  2.  2. 

And  Enoch  walked  with  God.-Gen.  5.  24.    [Acts  11.  24. 

A  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith.— 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.- Prov.  10.  7. 

OAlcction  for  Highlands  and  /s/awk.— Joshua  13. 1  Oast 

The  truth  sliall  make  you  free.— John  8.  32.      [clause). 

Ye  have  need  of  patience. — Heb.  10.  36. 

See  that  ye  fall  not  out  liy  tlie  way.— Gen.  45.  24. 

Overcome  evil  with  good. —  Rom    12.  21. 

None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.  — Rom.  14.  7. 

Is  any  among  you  afflicted?   Let  him  pray. — James 5. 13. 

This  Man  rcceiveth  sinners.— Luke  15.  2.  [9.  15. 

Thanks  be  unto  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.— 2  Cor. 

Thou  God  seest  me.— Gen.  16.  13.     [eity.- Prov.  16.  32. 

Better  he  that  rnleth  his  sjiirit  thau  he  that  taketh  a 

Increase  our  faith.  — Luke  17.  5. 

We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.— 2  Cor.  5.  7. 

This  is  not  your  rest.— Mieah  2.  10.        [1  Chron.  29.  3. 

I  have  set  my  all'cction   to  the  House  of  my  God. — 

One  thing  is  needful. — Luke  10.  42. 

Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God. — Jude  21. 

Neither  be  partaker  of  other  mi-n's  sins. — 1  Tim.  5.  22. 

Oh,  do  not  this  alioniinabte  thing  that  I  hate. — Jer.  44. 

Am  1  my  brother's  Keeper?— Gen.  4.  9.  [4. 

We  are  labourers  together  with  God. — 1  Cor.  3.  9. 
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"ONE  THING." 


A  Sermon  to  the  Young. 

DEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS  !— I  am  now  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  Way  to  Heaven,  and 
for  this  purpose  take  five  texts.  I  would  invite 
your  fomily  group,  when  sitting,  on  the  Sabbath 
evening  after  receiving  this,  round  the  table  or  the 
fire,  to  hear  one  of  the  niunber  read  this  sermon  from 
beginning  to  end,  slowly,  distinctly,  and  solemnly. 
Afterwards  let  all  present  seek  out  the  texts  and 
read  them  in  turn,  and  again  at  convenience  read 
the  whole,  putting  the  texts  fully  in. 

FiEST  Text — "  One  (king  is  needful."  Let  us  go 
to  that  high  hiU  so  often  mentioned  in  God's  Word — 
]\Iount  Olivet.  We  walk  up  a  short  way,  then  turn 
round,  and  we  see  at  about  two  miles  west  that 
marvellous  city,  Jerusalem.  We  cUmb  to  the  top 
of  the  mount,  and  almost  beside  us,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hill,  we  see  a  village.  It  is  Bethany, 
described  by  John,  and  known,  doubtless,  in 
heaven,  as  the  town  of  Lazarus  and  Martha  and 
Mary.  We  see  the  Saviour  enter  into  their 
house — He  often  went  to  lodge  with  that  family 
after  his  day's  labour  in  teaching,  preaching,  and 
working  miracles  in  the  great  city  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hiU.  Jesus  enters  the  house.  Martha, 
who  it  is  presumed  was  the  elder  sister,  sets  herself 
to  tidy  the  room,  and  attend  to  the  personal  com- 
fort of  the  Divine  Visitor.  Llary  sits  at  His  feet, 
according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  as  a  scholar, 
lovingly  looking  to  Jesus,  and  listening  to  the  gra- 
cious words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
To  both  sisters  He  said,  as  He  says  now  to  you  and 
me  in  His  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  "  One  thing  is 
needful " — that  is,  you  cannot  be  really  happy  un- 
less you  be  on  the  way  to  heaven,  through  believ- 
ing on  Him,  who  is  the  Way,  because  "  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  Jiath  everlasting  life;"  and 
that  is  heaven  begim. 

Second  Text — "  One  thing  thou  lacJcest."  Once, 
while  Jesus  was  passing  through  a  multitude,  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  appearance  came  forward 
and  said  to  Him,  "Good  Master,  what  good  thing 
must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?"  To  which  the 
answer  was  given — not  to  do  certain  things,  and 
he  replied,  "All  these  have  I  kept  hitherto,  what 
lack  I  yet?"  But  Jesus  knew  everything  about 
him  perfectly,  as  He  knows  everything  about  each 
of  us,  and  He  said  to  the  man,  "  One  thing  thou 
lackest ;  go,  seU  whatsoever  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow 
me."  The  young  man  wanted  the  heart  to  part 
with  what  of  the  world  he  did  not  need,  and  to  give 
it  to  the  poor ;  and  so  he  parted  with  Christ,  at  the 
very  door  of  conversion,  turned  his  back  on  the 
way  of  eternal  life,  and  went  away  sorrowful — 
Jesus  wa.s  sorry  too. 

Third  Text — "  One  thing  I  knovj,  that,  whereas 
1  was  blind,  now  I  see."     Jesus  was  again  passing 


through  a  crowd,  and  saw  a  man  who  had  been 
born  blind,  when  He,  the  Almighty  Physician,  spat 
on  the  ground,  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  anointed 
with  it  the  blind  man's  eyes,  and  bade  him  go  and 
wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  Without  hesitation 
he  went  and  washed,  and  received  his  eyesight. 
It  was  not  because  the  clay  was  put  on  the  blind 
man's  eyes,  and  that  they  were  washed,  that  sight 
was  got ;  but  because  the  man  believed  in  the 
power  of  Jesus,  and  so  did  as  Jesus  bade  him. 
The  time  for  such  wonders  is  long  past  jindeed,  but 
Jesus  by  His  Spirit  works  greater  wonders  still. 
He  opens  the  blind  eyes  of  the  soul,  and  that  is 
the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  And  when  you  under- 
go this  change  you  can  say,  One  thing  I  do  know, 
that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  I  formerly 
was  fond  of  sin ;  I  did  not  care  for  holiness  or 
the  way  to  heaven,  nor  did  I  know  the  Saviour — 
my  soul  was  blind.  Now,  what  a  change  !  I  see 
sin  to  be  that  which  God  hates,  and  I  hate  it.  I 
see  holiness  to  be  beautiful.  I  love  the  way  to 
heaven,  and  I  see  Jesus  to  be  altogether  lovely. 

Fourth  Text — "  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize."  So  said  the  Apostle  Pa\il — as 
says  every  child  of  God.  Like  Peter,  when  on  the 
water  by  Christ's  invitation.  He  planted  his  feet  as 
firmly  on  the  top  of  the  waves  as  if  he  had  been  walk- 
ing on  a  rock.  He  was  forgetting  the  fury  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  winds  ;  he  had  Christ  in  fuU  view,  and 
he  was  drawn  to  his  Divine  Master  by  an  invisible 
cord  of  behef  and  love.  But  the  cord  slackens ;  he 
listens  to  the  roaring  waves,  takes  his  eyes  evidently 
from  Christ,  and  thinks  of  the  helplessness  of  poor 
Peter  himself,  and  so  begins  to  sink, — till  again, 
looking  to  Jesus,  he  is  safe.  Let  your  motto  and 
mine  ever  be,  "  Onwards,  upwards,  heavenwards, 
looking  (away  from  ourselves,  weak  and  helpless) 
unto  Jesus."  Then  are  we  without  doubt  on  the 
way  to  Heaven. 

Fifth  Text — "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord."  You  say,  I  trust  I  have  got  the  one  thing 
needful — Lord,  I  believe,  help  my  unbelief;  hence 
you  say,  as  the  Psalmist  did  nearly  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  God's  people  have  done  ever  since, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  our  Scottish  Version — 

"  One  tiling  I  of  the  Lord  desired, 
And  will  seek  to  obtain, 
That  all  days  of  my  life  I  may 
Within  God's  house  remain  : " 

the  meaning  of  which  is  beautifully  brought  out  in 
these  words  of  that  grand  poet  for  the  young,  Isaac 
Watts  :— 

"  Lord,  how  delightful  'tis  to  see 

A  whole  assembly  worship  Thee  ! 

At  once  they  sing,  at  once  they  pray ; 
They  hear  of  heaven,  they  learn  the  way 

I  have  been  there  and  still  would  go, 
'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below." 


So  say  I.     Amen. 
Flisk,  Fife. 


R.  F.  F. 
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"The  Kesurrection  of  Our  Lord,"  by  "William 
MiLLiGAN,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical 
Criticism,  Aberdeen.     (Loudon  :  Macmillan.) 

The  present  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  bas  given 
us  the  maturity  of  his  intellect  and  the  fruits  of  his  scholar- 
ship in  a  volume  whose  pellucid  English,  vigorous  thought, 
and  thorough  honesty  of  treatment,  must,  in  the  estima- 
tion alike  of  the  assailants  and  apologists  of  Christianity, 
place  it  among  the  most  important  of  our  modern  contri- 
butions to  the  great  science  of  theology. 

In  taking  for  his  theme  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Dr.  Milligan  very  properly  feels  that  he  is  dealing  with 
no  secondary  or  minor  article  of  our  creed.  Before  ex- 
pounding its  doctrinal  significance,  he  has  adopted  the 
correct  method  of  criticism,  and  looked  first  at  the 
historical  fact.  Neither  the  scientist  nor  the  historian 
can  fashion  the  world  ami  life  after  his  own  fancies  ;  he 
must  examine  things  as  they  are.  The  supernatural  may 
be  a  great  surprise  in  common  experience,  but  if  it  has 
really  emerged  it  must  be  accepted.  The  moment  we  are 
sure  tliat  it  has  appeared  we  may  dismiss  all  speculations 
as  to  the  possibility  of  its  appearance.  Following  up  this 
plain  and  sensible  method.  Dr.  Milligan  first  questions 
the  fact,  then  he  examines  the  evidence  for  its  reaUty, 
and  tests  in  succession  the  theories  that  have  been  in- 
vented to  explain  it  away,  with  the  result  of  convincing 
us  that  the  gospel  narratives  are  much  more  credible  and 
less  miraculous  than  would  be  the  hypotheses  of  unbelief, 
were  they  really  substantiated. 

Perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  Dr.  Milligan's  Lecture  is 
the  prominence  given  to  the  truth,  that  the  Resurrection, 
or  rather  the  Ascension,  marks  the  culminating  point  in 
Christ's  mission  to  the  world.  The  gospels  furnish 
abundant  evidence  that  He  regarded  the  crucifixion  and 
the  burial  as  only  incidents  in  His  ministry.  Beyond 
His  humiliation  He  looked  right  on  to  His  glorification, 
as  one  who  knew  that  through  brief,  bitter  anguish  of 
death  He  would  surely  pass  to  eternal  glories  of  power, 
to  reign  as  head  over  all  things  to  His  Church. 

The  past  powerless  and  still  weak  condition  of  the 
Church  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  having  fallen  away 
from  the  true  apprehension  of  its  mission,  as  that  of 
proclaiming  not  a  dead  but  a  risen  and  coming  Saviour. 
The  whole  controversy  between  it  and  the  world  still,  as 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  is  concerning  one  Jesus  who 
we  say  is  risen.  Now  the  power  of  the  apostles  over  an 
tmbelieving  world  then  lay  in  the  solid  witness  which 
they  bore  to  this  truth.  They  not  only  preached,  but 
they  showed  Christ  risen  again  m  iliein,  by  the  power 
which  they  had  "  through  faith  in  His  name."  And 
until  the  Church  of  Christ  takes  up  again  this  testimony 
and  lives  it,  the  world  will  deride.  For  till  then  we  shall 
have  no  convincing  evidence  of  power  to  attest  our 
preaching  ;  no  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb  souls  will  be  healed 
by  us  ;  no  dead  in  sin  will  be  raised  to  life,  and  we  must 
be  found  false  witnesses  before  God. 

In  wise  and  weighty  sentences  Dr.  Milligan  reminds 
us  how,  by  relegating  the  resurrection  to  a  minor  place 
in  its  preaching,  the  Romish  Church  has  been  led  away 
to  make  the  mass  the  centre  of  its  worship  ;  and  how 
a  similar  disastrou.s  fate  may  attend  the  spurious  evan- 
gelicalism, which,  by  resting  entirely  upon  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ,  has  fallen  into  the  heresy  which  would 
dispense  with  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  risen  Christ 
into  us,  with  all  its  Pentecostal  grace  and  power.  Dr. 
Milligan  does  a  prophet's  duty  to  his  age,  in  so  faithfully 
recalling  us  to  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Resurrection, 
not  as  the  reward  of  His  Father  for  His  work  done  for 
us,  but  as  part  of  His  work  to  be  fulfilled  in  us.  He 
reminds  us  that  our  Head  is  a  risen  Lord,  and  that  the 
very  act  of  faith  which  unites  to  Him  is  a  passage  from 
death  to  life.  Even  now  are  we  "risen  with  Christ :" 
"  we  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  we 


live;"  minding  the  things  at  Christ's  right  hand,  and 
not  the  things  on  the  earth.  When  this  truth  gets  as 
thorough  hold  upon  the  Church  of  to-day  as  it  obtained 
in  the  Church  of  the  first  days,  we  shall  find  Chris- 
tianity repeating  the  marvels  of  its  youth.  Instead 
of  our  stinted  oflerings,  we  shall  have  estates  sur- 
rendered as  freely  as  that  of  Barnabas ;  instead  of  the 
intemperance  and  uncleanness  within  the  Church  that 
scandalise  the  world,  we  shall  have  a  community  of 
saints  whose  bodies  will  all  be  holy,  and  whose  souls  will 
all  be  consecrate.  The  miracles  of  Pentecost  wiU  re- 
appear in  conversions  upon  a  far  grander  scale,  and 
instead  of  a  Church  cowering  before  the  world,  we 
shall  have  the  world  and  its  multitudes  in  great  fear 
before  the  Church,  as  filled  with  the  very  glory  of  God, 
and  uttering  His  grace  upon  earth. 

We  commend  this  volume  to  thoughtful  and  earnest 
preachers,  old  and  young,  and  to  thoughtful  and  earnest 
Christians  of  all  degrees,  not  simply  because  of  the  valu- 
able suggestions  which  it  furnishes  for  the  defence  and 
confirmation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  because  it 
affords  to  the  true  disciple  of  Christ  a  means  of  grace  to 
advance  him  in  holy  living. 

The  Gentle  Heart  ;  a  Second  Series  of  Talking  to 
THE  Children.  By  Alexander  Macleod,  D.D. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1881.) 
Dr.  Alexander  Macleod's  gift  of  speaking  to  children 
is  well-known.  No  one  has  exercised  it  more  profitably 
to  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  look  up  to  him  for 
guidance.  This  book  has  all  his  characteristic  excel- 
lences. It  is  full  of  anecdotes,  not  merely  threaded 
together  on  a  string,  but  each  a  link  in  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning, appeal,  and  instruction,  tending  to  make  hearts 
"gentle,"  because  good.  Many  men  seem  to  think  that 
monosyllabic  words  and  innumerable  stories — without 
much  bearing  on  any  subject  or  object — are  needed  in 
sermons  to  children.  Dr.  Macleod's  success  may  show 
that  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  simple  words  as  a 
simple  purpose,  with  genuine  feeling.  The  language  is 
perfectly  simple,  but  not  that  of  a  primer  ;  and  mature 
readers  or  hearers  notice  nothing  exceptional  in  it,  though 
children  can  follow  the  teaching  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Art  of  Ploughing  Spiritualised.  By  Rev.  J. 
Thomson,  Hawick.  (Hawick  :  Morrison.) 
Mr.  Thomson  is  not  the  first  writer  who  has  been  drawn 
to  this  pleasing  subject.  But  his  work  is  fresh  and  full 
of  local  colour.  The  flavour  is  of  the  soil  of  Roxburgh- 
shire. The  illustrative  stories  are  of  peasant  life  at 
Ancrum  and  Jedburgh,  and  by  the  banks  of  Teviot  and 
Ale.  Profitable  reflections  abound  ;  and  the  price  puts 
the  book  within  reach  of  an  agricultural  population. 

Styles  of  Writs,  Forms  of  Procedure  and  Prac- 
tice in  the  Church  Courts  of  Scotland.  Fifth 
Edition.  By  George  Cook,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Long- 
formacus.  (Edinburgh:  Clark.  1882.) 
The  "  Book  of  Styles  "  was  compiled  and  published  by 
the  Church  Law  Society  in  1838,  and  was  revised  and 
supplemented  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  changed  circumstances, 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cook  of  Haddington,  in  1850. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  the  trusted  and  trustworthy 
guide  of  every  man  concerned  in  the  legal  and  orderly 
conduct  of  Church  business,  from  the  highest  court  to 
the  lowest.  Every  relevant  Act  of  Parliament  is  in  its 
appendix  ;  every  needed  form  of  minute,  certificate,  and 
notice  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  respected  Editor's 
last  edition  (the  fourth)  was  published  in  1870  ;  but 
since  then  great  changes  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation have  made  a  new  edition  necessary.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  all  who  love  the  associations  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  find  that  the  good  work  has  been  well  done 
by  the  bearer  of  the  honoured  name  of  Cook.  Mr.  Cook 
has  done  it  in  the  truthful  and  dutiful  spirit  in  which 
so  many  of  his  name  and  family  have  so  long  served  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  her  courts. 
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A  HAY-CART  IN  THE  CITY. 


^  ttti^'Mtixt  in  t])t  Citg. 


NOT  a  lireath  was  stirring 
In  the  narrow  street, 
Hot  on  wall  and  pavement 

Fell  the  sultry  heat. 
Sudden  comes  a  hay-cart, 

Piled  up  wide  and  high  ; 
Blocking  up  the  causeway. 
Shutting  out  the  sky. 

Sitting  at  my  window — 
Idle  pen  and  brain — 

Full  into  my  vision 

Comes  the  rustling  wain. 

And  a  balmy  fragrance- 
All  the  Summer's  breath — 

Suddenly  is  wafted 

From  the  street  beneath. 

Quick  from  lane  and  alley. 

With  a  joyful  shout, 
Troops  of  pallid  children 

Scurrying,  scrambling  out ! 
All  to  see  that  hay-cart 

Swaying  slowly  by- 
Like  a  yellow  mountain 

'Gainst  the  dusty  sky. 

And  my  thoughts  go  speeding 
To  the  woods  away  ; 

Where  the  liawthorn  hedges 
Scent  the  Summer  day. 


Where  in  beechen  bowers 

Lights  fall  dim  and  cool  ; 
And  the  weeping  willows 

Stoop  to  kiss  the  pool. 

Far  away  to  uplands, 

Where  the  long  day  through 
Sings  the  happy  skylark, 

Floating  in  the  blue. 
In  the  river  meadows — 

Ankle-deep  in  clover- 
Fluting  clear  and  mellow 

Blackbii-ds  hover  over. 

Who  can  tell  the  magic 

Might  of  little  things? 
Now  my  dusky  room  is 

Full  of  glancing  wings. 
Breath  of  blowing  woodlands 

Floats  along  the  lane — 
Woodland  whispers,  soothing 

Tired  heart  and  brain. 

Wood,  and  singing  river, 

Bird  and  rustling  tree — 
All  the  green  woild  seemeth 

Present  now  with  me. 
From  that  fragrant  hay-cart. 

May  the  same  thoughts  flow 
To  the  tired  children 

In  the  street  below  ! 

KOBEET  RiCHAEDSON,    B. 


Nom-ne  Editor  requests  Corren^onJents  to  excuse  hi^from  cornsponding  -^outjlf    and  legs  tJ^  to 
BOTE.  ^^';.„.^/„^  ^  ^  tf  the  paver  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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PASTORAL  LETTER. 

To  the  Congregation. 

My    dear    Friends  —  At    the    commencement    of 
another   year  of    congregational  activity — already 
the  eighth  of  my  ministry  in  St.  Stephen's — I  am 
anxious  to  offer  a  few  words  of  counsel  and  exhorta- 
tion.     There  is  some  advantage  in  being  permitted 
year  by  year  at  this  season  to  make  what  is  virtually 
a  "  new  beginning,"  and  in  so  doing  it  becomes  us 
thankfully  to  acknowledge  God's  goodness  in  the 
peace,  harmony,  and  goodwill  which  have  prevailed 
among  us,  and,  while  thankful  for  any  good  work 
that  has  been  done,  to  resolve  that,  by  His  grace 
helping  us,  we  will  do  better  in  our  several  spheres 
in  the  time  that  is  to  come.      Let  me  beg  you  at 
the  outset  very  earnestly  to  consider  the  great  ends 
for   which  we    exist  as   a  Congregation.       A   Con- 
gregation, be  it  ever  remembered,  "  is  not  a  number 
of  people  meeting  to  hear  a  sermon,"  or  even  to  unite 
in  public  worship,  without  any  visible  coherence, 
social    life,    or    united    action,    but    a    BODY,   an 
ORGANISATION  ;   the  Lord's  Supper  being  the 
grand  symbol  of  the  unity  of  its  members  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  whole  society  of  the  Christian 
Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven  !     What  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  as  a  whole,  that  each  separate  congre- 
gation ought   to   be   in   miniature — a  "Body"  in 
which  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  head,  I  have  no 
need  of  thee,  nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no 
need  of  you.      Is  this,  I  would  solemnly  inquire, 
the  conception  of  the  Christian  congregation  which 
commonly  prevails  ?     I  fear  not.     Certainly  it  is  an 
ideal  which  is  only  very  imperfectly  realised  at  the 
best.     There  is  too  little  method,  coherence,  brother- 
hood.     The  few  work,  while  the  vast  majority  do 
nothing.       Not    one    in   fifty   has    apparently   any 
due    sense    of    PERSONAL    RESPONSIBILITY. 
Hence  little  comparatively  is  accomplished.      Hun- 
dreds "  stand  all  the  day  idle,"  who  might  be  and 
ought  to  be  willing  and  honoured  workmen  in  the 
]\Iaster's   vineyard.       Grasp,    then,    this    fact,   dear 
friends,  that  you  are  not  mere  "units"  or  "hearers" 
only,  but  baptized  members  of  an  organised  Chris- 
tian society.     Have  a  more  living  and  hearty  interest 
than  you  have  ever  yet  shown  in  all  that  affects 
the  prosperity  of  our  Congregation.     Stir  yourselves 
up,  each  and  all,  to  feel  that  more  is  expected  of 
you  than  criticism  or  fault-finding,  that  there  is  a 
something  you  can  do  for  Christ's  sake  in  this  your 
abort  and  passing  day  of  life.      By  wilfully  absent- 


ing yourselves  from  the  House  of  God,  or  by  contri- 
buting carelessly  and  unworthily  to  any  good  object, 
or  by  not  contiibuting  at  all,  you  inflict  a  direct 
injury  on  the  congregation  to  which  you  belong, 
proving  yourselves  undeserving  of  its  privileges 
and  its  opportunities.  This  is  what  many  forget. 
When  some  particular  collection,  for  instance,  falls 
short  of  the  exf)ected  sum,  or  a  church-pew  is  unlet, 
they  will  speak  as  if  that  circumstance  reflected 
some  sort  of  discredit  on  the  minister,  and  on  him 
only.  It  may  be  his  fault.  Just  as  likely  not. 
Any  failure  of  this  sort  should  bring  shame  to 
every  loyal  member  of  the  Church  as  well  as  to 
him.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  must 
suffer  with  it  ! 

In  particular,  I  may  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
more  essential  parts  of  our  congregational  work,  in 
regard  to  which  we  would  do  well  to  cultivate  a 
more  earnest  and  devoted  spirit. 

L— WORSHIP. 

This  embraces  more  than  preaching.  Time  was 
when  the  notion  was  not  uncommon  in  many  places 
that  people  went  to  Church  only  to  hear  a  sermon. 
The  other  parts  of  the  service  were  accounted  mere 
"  preliminaries."  This  view  is  now  happily  giving 
way  to  a  more  devout  and  enlightened  spirit — a  spirit 
which  does  not  seek  in  any  wise  to  depreciate  God's 
ordinance  of  preaching,  or  to  thrust  it  into  a  secondary 
place,  but  at  the  same  time  to  give  great  prominence 
to  prayer, — supplicatory  and  intercessory, — to  praise, 
and  to  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  essential 
and  inherent  parts  of  that  Divine  order  by  which 
we  are  to  worship  Almighty  God.  Be  it,  therefore, 
our  constant  endeavour  to  make  our  worship  more 
decorous,  more  simple,  more  reverent,  more  devo- 
tional in  expression  and  in  feeling.  Even  outward 
posture  is  important,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  a 
hindrance  or  a  help  to  worship.  In  narrow  seats 
it  may  be  physically  impossible  literally  to  kneel. 
But,  like  God's  people  of  old,  we  may  at  least  "  bow 
the  head  and  worship."  Furthermore,  come  re- 
gularly to  the  Church  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  as 
often  as  you  can  on  week-days.  Never  miss  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  if  you  can  help  it. 
Make  your  arrangements  beforehand,  if  possible,  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  come.  "  Seek  ye  FIRST  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Join  heartily,  if  you  can,  in  the 
psalms  and  hymns  that  are  sung  in  Church.  No 
unprejudiced  person  can  deny  that  of  late  our 
Church  music  has  greatly  improved.     We  owe  much 
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to  our  excellent  Leader  and  the  Clioir.  Encourage 
them  by  your  countenance  and  support.  Serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness.  Come  before  His  presence 
with  singing.  Enter  into  His  courts  with  thanks- 
giving, and  into  His  gates  with  PRAISE.  Oh, 
AYORSHIP  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  ! 

II.— PARISH  WORK. 

In  almost  every  department  of  work  there 
is  need  of  additional  workers  —  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  District  Visitors,  Collectors,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  the  time  to  recruit  our  ranks.  I  wish  to 
Kiy  this  particularly  to  young  men,  of  whom  there 
are  many  in  St.  Stephen's.  Will  you  give  no  part 
of  your  youth  and  strength  and  activity  to  Christ's 
service  ?  How  much  of  your  time  is  spent  in  sheer 
idleness  !  What  a  new  zest  it  would  give  to  life, 
apart  from  higher  considerations,  were  you  to 
undertake  some  little  work  of  unselfish  love  for 
others  !  There  is  the  Sunday  School.  Could  you 
not  be  a  teacher  ?  You  say  you  have  no  gift  that 
way.  Try.  There  is  the  Sabbath  Morning  Fellow- 
ship Association.  Why  is  the  attendance  so  small  ? 
Wliy  should  there  not  be  more  than  twenty  young 
men  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  meet 
together  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  Sunday 
morning  for  Christian  edification  ?  Is  the  faith  of 
Christ  languishing  in  your  hearts,  young  men  ? 
Are  the  things  of  time  hiding  away  from  your  eyes 
the  tremendous  realities  of  the  life  that  is  to  come  ? 
Have  you  no  sense  of  alarm  in  the  prospect  of 
these  things  that  are  coming  on  the  earth  ?  Will 
you  kindly  think  of  this  in  the  light  of  what 
w;is  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  I  know 
many  are  held  back  by  diffidence.  Others  wait 
till  they  are  asked.  Why  lay  this  additional  biirden 
upon  us  ?  To  all  the  Members  of  St.  Stephen's 
would  I  say — If  you  think  you  can  be  of  any 
service,  great  or  small,  make  offer  of  your  service. 
It  would  be  welcome  however  little  yoir  can  do. 
0,  surely  you  have  a  wish  to  do  something  for  God 
—to  give  something  to  Him  !  Be  up  and  doing, 
for  the  night  cometh  !  Whether  your  work  is  to 
teach  in  the  Sunday  School,  or  to  visit  the  poor 
and  needy,  or  to  sing  in  the  Choir,  or  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Temperance,  or  whatever  manner  of 
work  it  may  be,  consecrate  yourselves  anew  to  that 
work  for  the  love  of  Jesus  and  of  the  souls  for 
which  He  died  ! 

III.— MISSIONS. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  recently  made  what 
may  be  called  a  new  departure  in  connection 
with  Missions,  especially  Foreign  Missions.  She 
has  set  before  herself  the  task  of  raising  £25,000 
a  year  for  Foreign  Missions.  Is  this  impracticable  ? 
Not  impracticable  if  the  faith  of  Christ  is  in  our 
hearts  !  Not  impracticable  unless  indeed  we  are  a 
dead  Cliurch,  which  deserves  to  perish  dishonoured 
and  unwept !  But,  humanly  speaking,  how  is  this 
result  to  be  accomplished  ?     Only  by  each  separate 


congregation  PUTTING  FORTH  ITS  WHOLE 
STRENGTH.  Its  whole  strength  how  ?  By  every 
individual  member  becoming  a  missionary,  in  the 
possession,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  missionary  spirit,  a 
burning  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  Christ.  St. 
Stephen's  has  long  taken  a  foremost  place  in  sup- 
porting the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — a 
place  now  in  some  danger  of  being  lost,  not  through 
our  contributions  being  less,  for  they  were  never 
greater,  but  through  other  churches  outstripping  us 
in  the  rapidly-increasing  measure  of  their  liberality. 
Please  remember  that  the  three  most  important 
collections  of  the  year  have  yet  to  be  made  as 
follows : — 


Endowment 
Home  Mission 
Foreign  Mission 


October  15. 
November  12. 
December  17. 


Last  year  the  Foreign  Mission  Collection  was  over 
.£300.  This  was  regarded  as  quite  an  exceptional 
effort.  Why  should  it  be  exceptional  ?  I  fain 
trust  the  anticipation  will  prove  to  have  been  false. 
My  conviction  is  that  we  might  give  even  more 
annually  for  this  one  object,  without  hardly,  if  at 
all,  feeling  ourselves  impoverished.  But  why  should 
we  not  feel  ourselves  poorer  by  what  we  give — poorer 
in  the  earthly  sense,  though  unspeakably  richer  in 
another  ?  Are  we  not  the  followers  of  One  who 
though  "  He  was  rich  became  poor  for  us  "  1  Is  the 
giving  that  is  not  "  felt "  real  giving  ?  Is  it  any 
true  offering  to  Him  who  gave  up  His  life  for  us  ? 

These  are  considerations  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  another  season  of  our 
work  in  this  parish.  I  have  not  spoken,  at  least 
directly,  of  that  inner  work  of  the  Congregation  by 
which  souls  are  quickened  and  built  up  in  know- 
ledge, righteousness,  and  holiness,  unto  eternal  life. 
As  one  who  feels  in  increasing  measirre  how  heavy 
is  the  burden  of  his  own  responsibility,  and  who  at 
least  desires  "  to  be  your  servant  for  Jesus'  sake,"  I 
would  earnestly  entreat  your  co-operation,  your 
sympathy,  and  your  prayers.  Pray,  oh  pray  un- 
ceasingly, that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified.  In  fervent  and  belie^'ing 
supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace  entreat  God  to 
endue  his  ministers  with  righteousness  and  to  make 
her  chosen  people  joyful.  Seek  a  special  blessing 
for  the  Congregation  in  your  prayers  on  the  morn- 
ing of  each  returning  Lord's  Day.  "  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive."  "  The  Lord  is  at  hand."  "  In  every- 
thing by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving 
let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.  And 
the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  imderstanding, 
shall  keep  your  heart  and  mind  in  Christ  Jesus  ;" 
to  Whom,  Avitli  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
all  honour  and  glory  to  the  Church,  ever  world 
without  end.      Amen. 

I  remain,  dear  Brethren, 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

Norman  Macleod. 
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October  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  cele- 
brated on  tlie  last  Sabbath  of  October,  the  29th. 

The  arrangements,  which  need  not  now  be  re- 
peated in  detail,  will  be  the  same  in  all  respects  as 
usual. 

Token  Cards  will  be  given  out  to  intending 
Communicants  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fast-Day, 
and  on  Saturday. 

The  Afternoon  Table  commences  at  2.30  p.m. 

Certificates  of  Membership  may  be  handed  to 
the  Minister  when  convenient,  or  presented  at  the 
Elders'  Seat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fast-Day. 

The  Collection  on  Communion  occasions  is  for 
Congregational  Purposes. 

Preparation  of  Young  Communicants. 

Meetings  for  the  Preparation  of  Young  Communi- 
cants will  be  held  in  the  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica 
Street,  on  WEDNESDAY  evenings  during  October 
at  8.1 5  P.M.,  commencing  on  the  4th.  No  questions 
are  publicly  asked  at  these  Meetings.  It  is  particu- 
larly requested  that  intending  Young  Communicants 
will  endeavour  to  attend  all  the  Meetings. 

Mr.  Macleod  will  also  see  Young  Communicants 
at  his  house,  7  Royal  Circus,  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  during  October  from  4  to  5  P.M. 

Those  who  attend  these  Meetings  are  recom- 
mended to  bring  with  them  their  Bible  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  A  Prayer  for  the  use  of 
intending  Communicants  will  be  found  in  the 
Parish  Magazine  for  October  1881. 

Horne  Lane  Mission  Hall, 

The  Sabbath  Evening  Service  will  be  resumed 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  Sunday  of  October  at 
6.30  P.M.,  when  Mr.  Macleod  will  preach.  Subject 
— "How  to  prepare  for  the  Lord's  Supper."  The 
attendance  of  working  men  is  particularly  requested. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Service  will  be  resumed 
in  November. 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association. 

The  Meetings  will  be  resumed  in  October.  An 
Opening  Address,  to  which  all  young  men  are 
invited,  whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not, 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Macleod  in  the  Mission 
Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
Sunday  of  October  at  7  o'clock. 

Sabbath  Schools. 

The  Sabbath  Schools  will  be  reopened  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  October  in  Brunswick  Street  and 
Home  Lane  at  the  usual  hours.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  the  Teachers  will  endeavour  to  be  present.  The 
Week-Day  Schools  were  reopened  in  September 
with  a  large  attendance. 


Young  Men's  Bible  Class. 

This  Class,  which  is  intended  for  young  men  of 
15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  will  be  reopened  in 
the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  on  Sunday,  the 
8th  inst.,  at  6  o'clock.  Mr.  Macrae,  W.S.,  who  has 
for  many  years  conducted  it,  requests  the  insertion 
of  the  following  letter  : — 

To  the  Young  Men  of  St.  Stejihen's  Parish. 

My  dear  Young  Men — 

On  Sunday,  the  8th,  our  Class  for  the  study 
of  God's  Word  will  be  resumed.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  all  who  have  attended  during  the  past  year 
will  continue  their  connection  with  the  Class.  On 
the  older  members  more  than  on  any  others  the 
prosperity  of  the  Class  depends.  I  thank  them  for 
their  kindness  in  the  past,  and  I  look  to  them  with 
hope  for  the  future. 

But  there  are  some  of  you  who  have  perhaps 
never  attended  a  Bible  Class  at  all,  and  who  are 
hesitating  whether  you  will  do  so.  You  would  like 
to  know  what  it  is  and  what  it  does  before  you  con- 
sent to  join  it.  Well,  I  shall  try  to  explain  ;  and  if 
you  approve  of  our  proceedings,  I  hope  you  will 
join  us. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  take  for  granted  that 
you  desire  to  know  the  meaning,  and  to  make  your- 
self better  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  that 
wonderful  Book  which  God  has  given  us.  You 
have  probably  found  out  by  this  time  that  a  mere 
glance  at  its  contents  or  the  hurried  reading  of  a 
chapter  will  not  let  you  into  the  meaning  of  God's 
message  from  heaven  to  His  children  on  earth,  and 
so  you  have  seen  the  necessity  of  looking  a  little 
deeper.  You  want  to  give  a  little  time  to  thinking 
about  it  and  comparing  it  with  other  passages,  and 
viewing  it  in  the  light  of  history  and  geography. 
You  want  to  examine  it  with  a  magnifying  glass  ; 
and  just  as  the  beauty  of  a  flower  or  the  perfection 
of  a  tiny  insect  becomes  plainer  under  the  micro- 
scope, you  think,  and  think  rightly,  that  by  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  Word  of  God  yon  will  catch  sight 
of  wonders  which  are  not  apparent  at  a  passing 
glance. 

Now  this  is  just  what  we  propose  to  do  in  the 
short  hour  during  which  the  Class  continues.  For 
one  portion  of  the  time  we  take  up  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  which  is  selected  this  year  from  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  a  book  full  of  helpful  wisdom  for  young 
men.  It  will  be  our  own  faults  if  we  don't  find 
the  subject  interesting.  The  hero  of  the  story  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Christian  manliness 
our  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  high  tone  and 
purpose  of  his  life  form  a  noble  subject  of  study  and 
imitation. 

If  time  permits  we  shall  devote  a  few  minutes 
each  evening  to  examining  some  of  the  characters 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  as  afi'ording  the  best  illus- 
tration of  Bible  doctrines  in  the  light  of  daily 
life.     This   was  a  favourite   study  with  us    some 
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yoai-s  ago,  ami  1  have  been  asked  to  retnrn  to  it. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  necessary  jiart  of  our  service 
vill  consist  of  prayer  and  praise.  Thanks  to  the 
musical  capabilities  of  some  of  our  members  and  a 
good  harmonium,  the  service  of  praise  has  been 
made  an  enjoyment,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  still 
further  improved  by  a  little  organisation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Class  more  than  a  source  of  instruction.  It  ought 
to  be  a  means  of  social  intercourse,  a  place  where 
young  men  may  make  friends  whose  friendship  is 
worth  possessing,  where  lads  from  the  country  may 
come  and  fmd  a  welcome,  where  the  fellowship  of 
a  true  Christian  brotherhood  exists  and  unites  all 
in  mutual  -sympathj'  and  mutual  helpfulness.  For 
this  purpose  I  want  to  see  our  Library  improved, 
our  Literary  Societ}'  strengthened,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Choir  for  those  of  musical  tastes,  and  a 
Cricket  or  Football  Club  for  those  who  enjoy  manly 
exercises.  It  may  not  be  long  befoi-e  we  have  a 
more  commodious  Mission  Hall  for  the  Parish,  in 
which  opportunities  will  be  given  for  carrying  out 
a  favourite  scheme  of  our  Minister  in  the  shape  of 
a  "  St.  Stephen's  Young  Men's  Institute." 

Young  Men,  to  accomplish  all  these  things  I  re- 
quire your  assistance.  You  have  gladly  helped  and 
encouraged  me  in  the  past.  You  have  taken  a 
pride  in  the  Class,  and  made  it,  I  trust,  an  instru- 
ment for  good.  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  this 
year,  that,  by  God's  help,  something  may  be  done 
to  guard  young  men  from  the  unutterable  foolish- 
ness of  sin  and  to  lead  them  into  the  paths  of 
wisdom,  which  are  the  only  paths  of  pleasantness 
and  peace. 

Above  all,  let  us  unite  in  asking  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  Class  a  large  outpouring  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  that  in  the  course  of  another  winter's  meet- 
ings we  may  learn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  truth 
the  knowledge  which  makes  M'ise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme  of  Lessons  may  be  had 
either  from  myself,  at  45  Moray  Place,  or  from  Mr. 
Cochrane,  1  Henderson  Eow. 

Ever  yours  most  truly, 

C.  G.  M. 


Young  Women's  Association  and  Bible 
Class. 

The  Meetings  will  be  resumed  in  November  on 
Monday  evenings  at  8  o'clock.  The  members  of 
St.  Stephen's  can  all  be  of  great  use  in  keeping 
these  Meetings  before  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  specially  intended. 

Parochial  Buildings. 

This  important  object  is  making  good  progress, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  final  arrangements  may  be 
in  such  a  forward  state  as  to  admit  of  a  detailed 
report  being  made  in  the  November  Magazine. 
Meantime  those  who  have  not  yet  contributed  are 
requested  to  have  the  kindness  immediately  to  send 
their  intended  contributions  to  Colin  G.  Macrae, 
Esq.,  W.S.,  57  Castle  Street.  If  the  Buildings  are 
to  be  worthy  of  the  parish,  and  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  a  con- 
siderable addition  must  yet  be  made  to  the  subscrip- 
tions, which  are  payable  either  at  November  of  this 
year  or  at  Whitsunday. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence 
Association. 

The  Meetings,  which  have  only  been  fortnightly 
during  the  summer,  are  now  held  weekly.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  a  course  of  lectures, 
and  for  musical  and  social  entertainments,  to  be 
held  during  the  coming  winter.  Much  depends  on 
the  steady  attendance  of  the  members. 


The  Session  have  resolved  to  make  an  addition 
to  their  number,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  nominate  a 
few  new  Elders  before  the  Communion.  No  less 
than  eleven  Elders  have  been  removed  by  death 
during  the  last  seven  years. 


The  Seat-Letting  will  take  place  in  November, 
immediately  after  the  Term,  as  usual. 


Tlie  "Work  Society  Sale  will  be  held  in  November. 
Particulars  will  be  given  in  the  next  Magazine. 


How  oft  with  childish  fancy,  at  the  closing  of  the  da)', 
AV'e  hoped  that  in  those  golden  clouds  the  King  was  on 
His  way. 

But  the  Day  is  nearer  now, 

Far  nearer  ; 
And  the  signs  of  His  approach 
Far  clearer  ! 


Now  we  are  growing  older,  those  days  and  years  are  fled  ; 
And  time  and  change  have  done  their  work  ;  and  some 
we  loved  are  dead. 

But  the  Day  is  nearer  now, 

Far  nearer  ; 
And  the  signs  of  His  approach 
Far  clearer  ! 


Lord,  7nake  us  ever  ready,  as  each  day  hurries  by, 
To  raise  the  welcome  shout  of  joj' — The  Lord  our  King  is  nigh  ! 
For  the  Day  is  nearer  now. 

Far  nearer  ; 
And  tlie  signs  of  Thine  approach 
Far  clearer  ! 
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Sermon. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Flint,  D.D. 

"Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  He  which  hath 
begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ." — Philippians  i.  6. 

THE  subject  on  which  we  are  now  called  to 
meditate  is  perseverance  in  the  rehgious  life — - 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  It  is  obviously  a 
most  important  one.  Let  us  give  it,  therefore,  om- 
prayerful  attention,  and  trust  that  God  wiU  grant 
unto  us,  while  we  are  considering  it,  His  guidance 
and  blessing. 

No  great  work  can  be  done  without  perseverance. 
Least  of  all  can  the  greatest  of  aU  works — salvation 
— be  accomplished  without  it.  If  we  would  be 
saved  we  must  "work  out"  our  salvation;  we 
must  "hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  stead- 
fast imto  the  end."  It  is  not  enough  for  those 
who  would  reach  the  Christian  goal  and  wear  the 
Christian  crown  that  they  start  well ;  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  that  they  nm  well.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  run  a  part  of  the  race  set  before  them ; 
they  must  run  with  patience  the  whole  of  it, 
strenuously  exerting  themselves,  and  earnestly  press- 
ing onwards,  till  death  releases  them  from  the 
necessity  of  further  toil,  or  they  will  not  gain  "  the 
prize  of  their  high  calling."  A  discipleship  like 
that  of  those  who  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
life  followed  Him  for  a  time,  and  then  "  went  back 
and  walked  no  more  with  Him,"  can  only  avail  to 
condenmation.  There  are  teachers  who  represent 
the  whole  interest  of  the  spiritual  life  as  concen- 
trated at  one  point, — the  starting-point, — and  who, 
when  they  have  cried  earnestly,  Come  to  Jesus, 
either  stop  there,  or  insist  but  inadequately  on 
abiding  in  Jesus  and  following  in  His  footsteps ; 
but  they  err,  not  giving  heed  to  the  Scriptures. 
Christ  Himself  always  warned  men  that  they  had 
better  not  come  to  Him  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  deny  themselves  and  take  up  His  cross  and 
follow  Him  until  the  bearing  of  the  cross  was  no 
longer  needed ;  His  apostles  always  insisted  on 
patience  and  endurance  to  the  end  as  the  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  entering  into  rest  and  joy.  The 
gospel  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  is  utterly 
unlike  the  gospel  of  those  who  make  everything 
turn  upon  conversion,  and  who  dwell  little  upon 
perseverance. 
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Not  only  is  perseverance  in  the  Christian  life 
indispensable,  but  the  danger  of  failure  thi'ough 
want  of  perseverance  is  very  real  and  very  great. 
The  Bible  abounds  in  warnings  against  unfaithful- 
ness and  apostasy.  It  never  assumes  that  persever- 
ance is  a  matter  of  course.  It  constantly  implies 
the  contrary.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  according  to  experience,  unless  we  watch  and 
pray  and  labour,  unless  we  distrust  ourselves,  give 
heed  to  our  steps,  and  even  to  our  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  avail  om'selves  of  the  various  spiritual 
aids  which  God  has  provided  for  us,  we  are  sure 
not  to  persevere.  Thousands  have  failed  to  work 
out  their  salvation.  Thousands  are  daily  faihng. 
Those  who  fail  may  to  all  appearance  begin  as  well 
as  those  who  succeed.  Perseverance  itself  is  the 
only  sure  test  of  the  genuineness  of  conversion. 
Holding  fast  the  beginning  of  om'  confidence  to  the 
end  can  alone  prove  that  our  confidence  was  properly 
placed  at  the  beginning.  If  any  of  us  fancy  that 
we  cannot  fail — that  we  are  better  than  all  who 
have  failed  before  us,  and  who  are  failing  around 
us — it  only  shows  that  we  have  ourselves  already 
failed.  This  foolish  self-confidence  is  evidence 
enough  that  we  have  not  even  started  well,  and 
that  we  must  start  anew  before  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  oirr  rimning  well.  We  can  neither  start 
nor  run  aright — we  can  neither  make  a  good  begin- 
ning nor  a  good  ending- — unless  we  lay  all  self-con- 
fidence aside  and  place  our  confidence  in  God  alone 
both  for  the  beginning  and  the  perfecting  of  every 
good  work  in  us. 

Now,  this  conviction,  that  our  confidence  should 
be  not  in  ourselves  but  in  God,  is  precisely  the 
great  lesson  which  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  if  properly  understood,  is  fitted  to 
convey  to  us — is  precisely  the  precious  blessing 
which  a  right  apprehension  and  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  may  be  expected  to  bring  us. 

The  doctrine  as  held  by  our  Church,  and  as  im- 
plied and  taught  in  many  passages  of  Scripture,  is 
as  foUows  : — "  They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in 
His  Beloved,  efl^ectually  called,  and  sanctified  by 
His  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away 
from  the  state  of  grace ;  but  shall  certainly  per- 
severe therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved. 
This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends  not  upon 
their  own  free  will,  but  upon  the  immutability  of 
the  decree  of  election,  flowing  from  the  free  and 
unchangeable  love  of  God  the  Father  ;  upon  the 
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efficacy  of  the  merit  and  iutcrcession  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  abiding  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  seed 
of  God  within  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace ;  from  all  which  ariseth  also  the  cer- 
tainty and  infallibility  thereof."  ^ 

Like  every  truth  of  God  however  certain,  and 
every  gift  of  God  however  good,  this  doctrine, 
although  in  itself  most  reasonable  and  salutarj'-, 
may  undoubtedly  be  jierverted  and  abused.  The 
careless,  the  self-confident,  the  wilful,  the  worldly, 
may  so  misinteri^ret  it,  and  so  wrest  it  from  its 
proper  place,  purpose,  and  connections,  that  instead 
of  being,  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  encouragement 
to  run  Avith  patience  and  hopefulness  the  Christian 
race,  it  will  serve  them  as  an  excuse  for  idleness, 
for  spiritual  presumption,  for  continuance  in  sin. 
But  for  this  they  are  themselves  wholly  to  blame. 
It  arises  from  no  defect  in  the  doctrine.  If  a  man 
say,  I  shall  not  accejjt  the  Beloved  until  I  know 
that  God  has  accepted  me  in  the  Beloved, — I  shall 
not  listen  to  His  calls  to  me  nor  concern  myself 
about  sanctifieation  until  I  am  certain  of  being 
eflectually  called  and  sanctified  by  His  Spirit, — I 
shall  neither  try  to  enter  into  nor  to  keep  in  the 
state  of  grace  unless  I  get  an  assurance  that  I  shall 
not  fall  away  from  it, — he  speaks  exactly  as  one 
would  do  who  shoidd  say,  I  am  not  going  to  exert 
my  mind  and  body  in  any  sort  of  occupation  until 
I  know  that  I  am  one  of  those  whom  God  has 
chosen  to  be  prosperous  and  rich,  or  I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  wash  myself  unless  it  can  be 
proved  to  me  that  God  has  elected  me  to  be  clean. 
His  speech — his  thought — has  no  real  ground  or 
warrant  in  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  but  origin- 
ates entirely  in  his  ovti  folly,  in  his  want  of  love 
to  hoUness  and  want  of  interest  in  salvation,  and 
in  his  desire  to  find  some  sort  of  plea  or  pretence 
for  his  spiritual  indiff'erence  and  sloth.  In  hke 
manner,  should  there  be  any  one  to  think  or  say, 
God  has  accepted  me  in  His  Beloved— has  effect- 
ually called  and  sanctified  me, — and  therefore  I 
cannot  totally  or  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of 
grace,  however  little  anxiety  I  may  feel  or  trouble 
I  may  take  to  remain  therein,  he  too  is  plainly 
misinterpreting  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  and 
wresting  it  to  his  own  hm-t,  if  not  destruction. 
There  is  no  such  doctrine  as  that  any  will  persevere 
without  anxiety  as  to  whether  they  persevere  or 
not, — that  men  may  be  saved,  although  they  give 
little  or  no  heed  to  the  work  of  salvation.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  conclude  that  he  has  been  certainly 
elected  and  effectually  called  of  God  unless  he  is 
giving  all  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
sure ;  no  man  can  be  aware  that  his  conversion 
was  a  genuine  one  apart  from  the  continuance  and 
increase  of  the  spiritual  life  which  he  then  supposed 
to  have  begun  within  him.  It  is  jjossible  to  have 
experienced  very  much  that  is  Christian  without 
having  been  truly  born  again  and  transformed  into 
a  new  creatiu-e  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  every  one  who 
*  Westminster  Confession,  xvii. 


is  trusting  to  a  past  conversion  instead  of  living 
now  faithfidly  unto  God  has  reason  to  fear  that  so 
may  it  have  been  within  him,  and  that  the  warn- 
ings of  Scripture  against  apostasy  may  be  more 
applicable  to  his  case  than  the  encouragements 
meant  to  strengthen  and  uphold  the  hearts  of 
fainting  and  humble  disciples. 

In  itself  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  is  both 
true  and  good.  The  denial  of  it  leads  to  the  most 
imworthy  views  of  God,  and  robs  as  of  a  rich  source 
of  spii'itual  power  and  comfort.  If  our  salvation 
be  not  foreknown  and  forewilled  of  God,  but  may 
happen  contrary  to  His  knowledge  and  will,  then 
is  He  not  an  infinite  but  a  manifestly  fiuaite  God. 
If  we  owe  our  salvation  primarily  and  principally 
to  our  own  free  will,  and  not  to  the  free  and  un- 
changeable love  of  God,  operating  in  and  through 
the  sacrifice  of  His  Son  and  the  grace  of  His  Spirit, 
then  are  we  only  to  a  very  Umited  extent  debtors 
to  the  love  of  God. 

If,  however,  we  are  truly  anxious  to  obtain  holi- 
ness and  eternal  life  while  also  tnily  conscious  of 
oiu"  own  weakness  and  sinfulness, — if  we  realise, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  work  of  salvation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
blindness  of  our  minds,  the  corruption  of  our  hearts, 
the  perversity  of  our  wills,  when  left  to  themselves, 
— we  shall  not  think  thus  meanly  of  God's  part  in 
our  salvation,  but  gratefully  and  rejoicingly  recognise 
that  He  must  be  first  and  last  therein.  For  then 
it  will  indeed  be  an  unspeakable  comfort  and 
encom-agement  to  us  to  turn  away  from  thoughts 
of  self  and  dependence  on  self  to  trust  in  God's 
eternal  love  and  truthfulness,  in  the  infinite  merit  of 
His  Son's  sacrifice,  and  in  the  sanctifjong  power  of 
His  Spirit.  We  have  only  to  feel  ai-ight  how  unable 
we  are  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  state  of  grace,  in 
order  to  derive  a  deep  and  sacred  joy  from  the  belief 
that  we  may  be  "  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation."     May  this  joy  be  om-s  ! 

"  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;  the 
righteous  fly  into  it  and  are  safe."  As  the  weakest 
persons — old  men  and  feeble  women  and  young 
children,  who  can  do  nothing  of  themselves  to  re- 
sist or  repel  an  enemy — may  be  within  a  place  so 
fortified  and  guarded  as  to  be  perfectly  safe,  so  in 
the  warfare  of  the  spiritual  life  those  who  feel 
themselves  to  be  helpless,  if  left  to  themselves, 
have  only  to  betake  themselves  to  God,  and  trust 
Him  as  what  He  is,  and  for  what  He  has  done  and 
has  promised  to  do,  and  no  foe,  no  danger,  will  be 
able  to  touch  or  harm  them.  This  is  the  faith 
which  is  victory — the  conviction  which  we  need  to 
make  our  lives  strong,  patient,  and  heroic  to  the 
end.  David  had  it,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord 
is  my  rock  and  my  fortress  and  my  deliverer ;  my 
God,  my  strength  in  whom  I  will  trust ;  my  buckler 
and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower." 
Luther  had  it,  and  he  sang — 

"  A  sure  strongliold  our  God  is  He, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weaiwn  ; 
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Our  help  He'll  be  and  set  us  free 
From  every  ill  can  liajipen." 

This  trust,  not  in  the  ■will  of  the  flesh  or  the  help 
of  the  world,  but  in  the  eternal  love,  the  infinite 
mercy,  the  almighty  power  of  God,  which  carried 
David  and  Luther  successfully  through  their  dangers 
and  trials,  -will  carry  us  successfully  through  ours. 
In  all  ages  it  has  been  found  sufficient.  To  the 
end  of  time  men  ^^•iU  find  that  it  does  not  fail  tliem. 


0 


S[  IDfputattDn  long  ago. 

U.R  readers  wiU  remember  that  in  the  end  of 
June  a  deputation  from  the  General  Assembly 
presented  an  addi-ess  to  the  Queen  at  AVindsor, 
and  that  Her  Majesty,  in  her  gracious  reply, 
assured  the  deputies  of  her  "sincere  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland."  The  members  of  the 
deputation  accompUshed  their  jom-ney  from  Scot- 
land to  Loudon  in  ten  hom'S ;  were  whkled  down  to 
Windsor  from  Paddington  in  about  forty  minutes ; 
and  might,  had  they  so  chosen,  have  been  in  Scot- 
land again  the  day  after.  This,  the  latest  deputa- 
tion to  a  sovereign  of  the  reigniing  house,  stands  in 
curious  contrast  to  the  earliest,  which  proceeded 
to  London  in  the  year  1714  to  congratulate  Her 
Majesty's  ancestor,  George  I.,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  deputation,  consisting  of  five  ministers, — 
Principal  Carstares,  Illessrs.  Mitchell  and  Hart 
of  Edinburgh,  Linnmg  of  Lesmaliago,  and  Eamsay 
of  Kelso, — was  appointed  by  the  Commission  of 
Assembly  in  September  1714,  and  set  out  for 
London  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  Messrs. 
Hart,  Liuning,  and  Eamsay  agreed  to  travel  to- 
gether ;  and  Mr.  Hart,  Llinister  of  Old  Greyfriars, 
kept  the  jom'nal  of  their  progress,  from  which  we 
shall  draw  our  sketch  of  a  deputation  a  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  ago. 

It  was  a  grave  and  adventurous  business.  Mr. 
Hart,  who  was  to  join  Messrs.  Linning  and  Eamsay 
at  Kelso,  mounted  his  horse  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  the  30th  September,  at 
the  Society  Port  of  Edinburgh — as  he  tells  us  with 
as  solemn  a  cu'ciunstantiality  as  if  he  were  specify- 
ing the  hour  at  which  a  great  battle  began.  A 
party  of  thirtj'-four  friends  rode  along  with  him  to 
Dalkeith,  where  he  and  they  parted,  "all  in  tears, 
being  at  that  time  under  strong  apprehensions  that 
we  might  never  all  meet  together  again."  He  had 
abeady  halted  at  the  Burrough  Loch,  to  take  fare- 
well of  his  "  dear  wife  and  distressed  children." 

Kelso  was  reached  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday 
the  three  friends  took  horse,  and  lodging  that 
night  at  Whittingham,  got  to  Newcastle  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  where  the  foiu:  Dissenting 
ministers  of  the  town  came  to  see  them,  and 
to  show  them  the  lions.  Their  next  stage  was 
Durham,  and  thence  Darlington,  where  they 
spent  the  night  in  the  hostelry  of  one  William 
Applebie,  a  tanner,  like  Peter's  host  at   Joppa; 


"  the  only  innkeeper  who  is  a  favourer  of  the 
Dissenting  interest  in  the  town."  It  is  evident 
that,  as  Presbyterians  and  Whigs,  the  deputies 
considered  themselves  bound  on  all  occasions  to 
seek  the  company  of  the  English  Nonconformists, 
and  to  eschew  that  of  the  Established  Chm-chmen, 
who  certainly  were  prelatic,  and  not  improbably 
Jacobite  as  well.  They  reached  York  on  the  8th 
October,  and  lodged  at  the  sign  of  the  Wild  Man. 
Tliey  inspected  the  minster,  admiring  the  "  baken 
glass,"  and  the  stately  chapter -house  with  its 
motto — 

"  Ut  rosa  est  flos  florum 
Sic  domus  ista  est  domorum  ; " 

but  watching  with  a  curious  and  unsympathetic 
eye  the  performance  of  evening  service  in  the 
choir.  "  There  was  so  much  of  pageantry  and  so 
Uttle  of  serious  devotion,  that  it  was  sufficient  not 
only  to  confirm  us  in,  but  to  increase,  oiu:  prejudices 
against  that  way  of  worship."  Eiding  by  Sherburn 
and  Doncaster,  they  came  on  Satm-day  night  to 
Barnabie  Moor,  where  they  rested  for  the  Sunday ; 
and  finding  that  there  was  to  be  no  Dissenting 
service  within  reach,  they  observed  the  day  in  this 
wise.  "  Each  having  retired  alone  for  some  time 
in  the  morning,  we  breakfasted  about  ten  of  the 
clock,  and  after  that  Messrs.  Linning,  Eamsay, 
Adams  (Mr.  Linning's  man),  and  I  did  shut  our 
chamber  door,  and  went  about  worship.  I  read, 
sang,  and  prayed,  and  then  we  retired  again  to  our 
several  chambers,  and  met  about  two  of  the  clock ; 
and  Mr.  Eamsay  read,  sang,  and  prayed,  and  after 
that  we  retired  to  our  several  chambers,  and  met 
between  four  and  five,  supped,  and  after  supper 
Mr.  Linning  read,  sang,  and  prayed ;  and  after  we 
had  sat  awhUe,  we  retired,  and  so  prepared  for  bed. 
Thus  we  spent  the  Lord's  Day  at  Barnabie  Moor, 
October  10." 

Passing  on  by  Grantham,  and  seeing  Bevor 
(Belvou'),  "  Burleigh  house  by  Stamford  town," 
and  Peterborough  Cathedral  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  but  not  tm'ning  aside  to  examine  either  it 
or  Oliver  Cromwell's  birthplace  at  Huntington, 
they  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  Wednesday,  13th 
October,  and  lighting  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown, 
lost  no  time  in  beginning  that  very  afternoon  a 
visitation  of  the  colleges,  chapels,  and  libraries  of 
tlie  great  University.  And  here,  unfortunately,  on 
the  fom'teeuth  day  out  from  Edinbm-gh,  there  is  a 
blank  in  the  jom-nal  which  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  date  of  arrival  in  London.  As  Mr. 
Hart,  however,  paid  one  shilling  and  twopence  for 
"  winning  in "  to  Westminster  Abbey  to  see  the 
Coronation  on  20th  October,  the  journey  must 
have  been  prosperously  accomplished  within  the 
three  weeks ;  in  fact,  if  the  date  in  his  "  account  of 
disbursements,"  which  specifies  October  15  as  the 
day  he  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  in  London  for 
4s.  6d.,  be  correct,  the  travellers  must  have 
tarried  but  a  short  time  at  Cambridge.  While 
shoes  in  those  days  were  cheap,  gloves  were  dear, 
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a  pair  costing  the  minister/  who  kept  a  close 
account  of  his  outlays,  14s.  '  A  hat  was  only 
8s.  6d ;  a  cane  "  with  an  agate  head  "  7s.  6d.  "  I 
reckon  every  day  for  dinner  and  supper,  besides 
what  I  give  for  coftce  and  coaches,  Is."  From  the 
Poiu-  Swans,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  the 
deputies  &'st  alighted,  tliey  moved  into  apart- 
ments, Mr.  Hart's  share  of  the  rent  of  which  was 
6s.  a  week.  He  sold  his  horse  to  Lord  Dalhousie 
for  £5,  and  prepared  for  a  stay  of  some  time  in 
the  Metropolis,  not  forgetting  his  dear  wife  and 
distressed  chiliken  at  home,  for  whom  souvenirs 
were  duly  purcliased,  among  them  "  as  much  black 
kaUimancoe  and  linnen  as  will  be  a  twUled  petti- 
coat to  my  wife,  18s." — the  making  of  which  cost 
8s.  6d.  more;  "two  pair  of  shoes  to  my  wife,  one 
jjair  sowed,  the  other  plain,  of  Spanish  leather, 
(3s.  6d." 

The  date  of  the  great  day  of  the  i^resentation  of 
the  address  is  not  given ;  but  we  ascertain  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Commission,  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh on  11th  November,  that  the  report  of  it 
had  reached  the  North  by  that  time,  and  afforded 
imbounded  satisfaction.  The  deputation,  accom- 
panied by  the  Dukes  of  Argyle,  Montrose,  and 
Eoxburgh,  had  been  received  at  a  private  audience 
by  the  King,  who  heard  their  address^rather  a 
long  one — and  in  reply  assured  them  of  his  reso- 
lution to  protect  the  Church,  and  congratulated 
them  on  the  Chiu'ch's  "remarkable  firmness"  in 
the  good  cause  of  the  Protestant  Succession.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  to  whom  they  were 
also  presented,  were  equally  gracious — the  Princess 
remarking,  "  I  have  often  heard  of  the  zeal  of  your 
Church  for  the  Eoyal  Family;  and  as  you  have 
been  earnest  in  your  prayers  for  it,  so  I  beg  the 
continuance  of  your  good  prayers  for  it  still."  The 
cordiality  of  the  Eoyal  favour  was  not  exhausted 
at  a  single  interview.  On  the  18th  December, 
when  the  deputies  found  themselves  at  last  ready 
for  their  homeward  journey,  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
presented  each  of  them  with  a  gift  from  the  King 
of  iSlOO,  which,  to  save  them  trouble,  he  had 
brought  with  him,  "  deducting  the  ordinary  dues 
for  the  servants  in  the  several  courts  the  King's 
order  was  to  pass,  —  being  in  all  £20:5:5,  so 
that  I,  paying  £4  :  13s.  got  a  bank  note  for  £100." 

On  the  21st  they  had  a  public  audience  of  the 
King,  to  pay  their  respects  before  leaving  London. 
The  courtly  Carstares  addressed  His  Majesty,  in 
English,  and  the  King  acknowledged  his  speech 
"  with  a  pleasant  smiling  countenance."  They  took 
farewell  also  of  the  Prince  and  Princess — the  latter, 
with  the  tact  and  grace  which  gave  her  so  strong 
an  influence  when,  as  Queen  CaroUne,  she  was  the 
ruling  spirit  in  her  husband's  court,  assuring  the 
deputies  that  she  desired  their  prayers,  and  should 
be  glad  of  every  "  opportunity  to  show  her  sincere 
concern  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland." 

Having  despatched  the   heavy  luggage  by  the 


"John  of  Leith,"  —  Eobert  Louchton,  master, 
^having  bought  a  mare,  for  whose  keep  during 
thirteen  days,  and  new  shoes,  he  paid  but  21s.  6d., 
BIr.  Hal-t  and  his  friends  set  out  from  Mr. 
Eogers,  the  "  stabler 's"  in  the  Hay  market,  at  a 
quarter  after  nine,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
December,  en  route  for  Scotland,  by  way  of  Oxford, 
which  they  reached  next  day.  They  take  no  note 
of  its  being  Christmas ;  nor  on  the  day  after,  which 
was  Sunday,  did  they  cross  the  threshold  of  any  pre- 
latical  place  of  worship,  even  a  college  chapel,  but 
worshipped  in  the  "Dissenting  Meeting- House," 
where  Mr.  Eamsay  preached  in  the  afternoon. 
Monday  was  spent  in  an  exhau-.tive  inspection  of 
the  sights  of  Oxford;  and  on  the  following  days 
Woodstock,  Warwick,  and  Lichfield,  were  visited. 
Warrington  was  reached  on  Saturday — "a  great  <\ 
mercat  for  linning  cloath  ;  every  mercat  day,  which  I 
is  Wednesday,  they  will  sell  £400  or  £500  of 
linning  cloath ! " 

For  greater  convenience  they  pushed  on  to 
spend  the  Sunday  at  AVigan,  as  from  Wigan  "a 
person  may  travel  on  a  Sabbath  morning  to 
seventeen  meetings,  and  be  there  before  service 
begins."  They  chose  Hinby  Chapel,  two  miles  ofi",  I 
where  it  is  noted  as  remarkable  that  there  was  a  ' 
bell,  and  the  minister  preached  in  a  gown.  By 
Preston,  Lancaster,  Kendal,  and  Penrith,  they  made 
their  way,  ere  Wednesday  night,  to  Carlisle,  and 
next  day  recrossed  the  Border.  Passing  through 
Moffat,  and  leaving  Linton,  where  they  had  spent 
the  last  Sunday  of  their  pilgrimage,  they  were  met 
at  the  House  of  Moor,  about  two  o'clock  on 
Monday  afternoon,  by  ten  or  twelve  of  Mr.  Hart's 
parishioners,  who  had  come  out  on  horseback  to 
welcome  him,  after  his  absence  of  more  than  three 
months. 

They  stayed  at  House  of  Moor  till  three  o'clock, 
that  it  might  be  dark  ere  they  should  enter 
Edinburgh  —  to  avoid,  we  presxune,  the  public 
excitement  that  might  attend  the  entrance  of  so 
interesting  a  retinue :  "  So  we  came  altogether 
from  the  House  of  Moor  to  Edinburgh,  and  lighted 
at  Eobert  Corsan's,  stabler,  about  five  of  the  clock, 
on  the  10th  of  January  1715,  being  Monday." 
So  ended  the  Deputation  to  George  I. ;  and  on  its 
being  reported  to  the  Commission  of  Assembly  by 
the  deputies,  the  Commission  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Commissioners  had  been  "both  faithful 
and  diligent  in  the  management  of  what  had  been 
committed  to  them,  and  that  in  aU  their  proceed- 
ings they  had  fully  observed  their  instructions,  and 
therefore  deserved  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mission." E.  Heebest  Stoey. 

OuE  Forces  in  Egypt. — Our  readers  can  do  good 
work  by  affording  tlie  Committee  the  means  of  sending 
"  Life  and  Work"  with  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Supplement 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Egypt.  The  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  most  liberally 
carry  parcels  of  magazines  free  from  London.  Subscrip- 
tions for  this  purpose  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  John  Paton, 
The  Manse,  Dumfries. 
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E\)t  IHornincj  Star. 

By  the  Dowager  Lady  Liston  FoTJLiSt 

I  AM  sorry  for  any  one  -who  does  not  know  the 
morning  star.  It  looks  so  lovely  in  its  peaceful 
brilliancy  that  you  -svish  it  -vroulil  linger  in  view. 
Before  it  fades,  however,  it  has  a  voice  for  us — 

"  I  AM    THE   BRIGHT  AND   MoENING   StAK." 

Let  us  listen  a  moment  to  this  voice. 
It  is  a  voice  of  Love  and  Peace. 

It  is  the  voice  of  Jesus  : — "  I,  Jesus,  ...  am 
the  bright  and  Morning  Star"  (Eev.  xxii.  16). 

"  Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesiis :  for  He  shall 
save  His  people  from  their  sins."  As  if  He  had 
said  in  this  beautiful  starry  emblem — "  Yes,  poor 
sinner,  you  need  some  light  amidst  the  darkness. 
Look  out  and  ^ip  to  Me.  Look  out  from  your  sin 
and  misery  to  Me.  Look  away  from  aU  self-saving 
and  all  self-pleasing  to  Me,  who  was  Ufted  up  on  the 
cross  for  you.  '  Look  unto  Ble,  and  be  ye  saved.'" 
How  loving  His  words  are.  "  I  have  loved  thee 
with  an  everlasting  love."  "Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  My  peace  I  give  imto  you."  "He  is  oiu- 
Peace:"  "The  Prince  of  Peace:"  "Having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross." 

It  is  a  voice  of  Good  Cheer  and  Hope. 

""Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  The  watch- 
man said.  The  morning  cometh."  The  morning  star 
is  the  harbinger  of  the  coming  day. 

In  the  midst  of  trouble  and  sickness  don't  we 
feel  as  if  it  were  night,  a  dark,  dark  night,  which 
makes  us  long  for  the  morning  ?  Like  the  storm 
long  ago,  when  "neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many 
days  appeared."  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night 
with  St.  Paul  then ;  how  anxiously  they  "  wished 
for  the  day"  !  The  sky  was  hid  with  clouds,  but 
did  St.  Paul  not  see  his  Morning  Star  of  Good 
Cheer  and  Hope  when  the  angel  brought  the 
message,  through  the  howling  tempest,  that  he  and 
all  who  were  with  him  in  the  ship  were  safe  % 

"  When  I  sit  in  darkness  the  Lord  shall  be  a  light 
unto  me."    "Fear  not."    "I  am  vsith  you  alway." 

St.  Peter,  in  his  2d  Epistle  (i.  18),  seems  to  find 
himself  once  more  on  the  "  holy  mount,"  where  his 
Divine  Master  was  seen  in  glorious  transfiguration. 
He  speaks  of  the  "Day  Star."  Could  it  be  that 
as  they,  in  wondering  silence,  began  to  descend  the 
hill,  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  broke  the  stillness  as 
He  pointed  to  the  morning  star  shining  in  the 
heavens  : — "  Soon  you  will  know  Me,  not  only  as 
the  Star  of  the  Morning,  but  as  the  Sun  of  Eight- 
eousness.  Even  now  I  am  ushering  in  a  day  of 
grace  and  glory  that  will  never  end  "  ? 

It  is  a  voice  of  Power  and  Blessing. 

It  is  the  great  I  am  who  speaks.  As  if  He  said, 
"  I  have  power  to  chase  the  dark  night  of  sin  away, 
and  usher  in  a  glorious  day,  when  you  will  know 
the  peace  and  rest  I  give.     I  have  power  not  only 


to  forgive  sin,  but  to  keep  you  safe  for  My  heavenly 
kingdom.  I  have  power  to  bring  your  hopelfp  full 
fruition.  I  have  power  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  who  come  to  Me.  Believest  ,tbou.  that  I  am 
able  to  do  this  1" 

This  voice  of  Power  is  also  a  voice  of  Blessing. 

Oiu:  Star  is  bright  with  blessings.  "  He  is  the 
brightness  of  (God's)  glory." 

Oiu:  Star  is  beautiful,  "yea,  He  is  altogether 
lovely."  It  does  our  hearts  good  to  look  at  Him. 
It  makes  our  hearts  glad  to  think  of  Him. 

"  In  blessing  I  will  bless  you."  "  Blessed  are 
all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him." 

Have  you  seen  this  blessed  Star  1 

When  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  saw  the 
star  rest  "  over  where  the  yoimg  Child  was,  they 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy."  Shall  we  not 
also  be  filled  with  joy  when  we  see  our  Star  of 
promise  and  peace  and  rest  \     Have  we  seen  Him  ? 

Suppose  a  friend  were  to  ask  you  at  breakfast, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  star  this  morning  %"  you  might 
say,  "  Well,  no,  I  did  not  look  out  for  it,  or  I  was 
too  busy,  or  I  was  too  late."  Ah,  lie-arbeds  never 
see  the  star.  And  is  it  not  so  with  the  inner 
spiritual  life  ?  We  are  too  busy  or  too  sleepy  to 
look  out  and  up  to  Jesus,  our  "bright  and  Morn- 
ing Star."  Not  a  thought  to  give  to  Him,  not 
a  moment  to  listen  to  His  voice  ! 

Perhaps  some  may  say,  "  I  did  look  out  for  the 
star,  but  I  could  not  see  it  for  the  clouds."  So  if 
clouds  of  unbelief  and  sin  come  in  between  us  and 
Jesus,  no  wonder  we  cannot  see  Him;  but  there 
may  come  a  rift  in  the  clouds  through  which  we 
may  see  Him.  He  is  there,  though  hid  for  a  time. 
Let  us  pray  that  a  gale  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
spring  up  and  disperse  the  clouds. 

I  said  I  was  sorry  for  those  who  do  not  know 
the  beauty  of  the  morning  star ;  how  shall  I  pity 
those  enough  who  have  never  seen  the  beauty  of 
Jesus,  our  "  bright  and  Morning  Star  " !  I  would 
both  pity  and  pray  for  them,  that  the  blessed 
"  Day  Star "  may  yet  arise  in  their  hearts  before 
it  is  too  late,  that  so  they  may  one  day  shine 
themselves,  "  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  For 
"when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him." 

Yes,  the  voice  of  our  Star  bears 

A  message  of  Promise  and  Prophecy. 

While  it  teUs  of  a  present  twihght,  it  speaks  of 
a  glorious  day  which  will  know  no  sundown.  A 
day  when  He  will  come  again,  not  as  the  Star,  but 
as  the  Sun  of  an  endless  day ;  for  "  there  shall  be 
no  night  there."    "  The  Lamb  is  the  Light  thereof." 

And  when  that  morning  breaketh, 

All  darkness  gone  for  aye — 
Star  of  the  morning  blended 

Into  the  glorious  day — 

"Waiting  will  be  forgotten, 

The  long  long  night  when  past 

"Will  seem  a  dream  on  waking, 
Since  day  has  come  at  last. 
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Eratiittons  ronncrtcti  Ijaitfj  ©Iti 
S^rstamcnt  HHstoru. 

By  Kev,  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.  D. 

WE  have  seen  sometimes,  standing  in  a  wood, 
a  noble  tree  around  wliich  many  creeping 
plants  have  twined  themselves — some  of  them, 
perhaps,  very  beautiful,  others  of  them  scraggy  and 
ungraceful,  and  even  bearing  clusters  of  noxious 
berries.  No  one  -ndll  mistake  these  tmning  plants 
for  the  grand  tree  itself,  or  suppose  them  to  form 
part  of  it,  and  if  we  admire  them  it  is  with  a  very 
dillerent  feeling  from  that  with  which  we  regard 
the  venerable  oak  or  cedar  around  whose  branches 
they  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  twisted. 
The  old  Bible  narrative  may  be  compared  to  such 
a  tree  as  this  ;  around  it,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
legends  and  myths  of  various  kinds  have  grown. 
Some  of  these  are  very  absurd ;  others  are  not 
vrithout  a  certain  beauty  of  their  own.  All  of 
them  contrast  very  markedly  with  the  grand  Scrip- 
ture story  itself.  Many  of  these  legends  we  must 
feel  to  be  childish  and  extravagant,  and  read  only 
to  forget  them  ;  others  we  may  regard  as  parables, 
or  rather  as  fables — not  true  in  themselves,  and 
yet  serviceable  as  conveying  to  us  moral  and  spirit- 
ual instruction.^ 

Traditions  of  the  Flood  are  found  in  almost  every 
nation.  Thus  the  ancient  Indian  legend  is  that  "  in 
the  reign  of  the  sunborn  monarch  Satyarrata  the 
whole  earth  was  drowned.  While  that  prince  was  at 
his  devotions,  Vishnu  appeared  to  him,  and  thus 
addressed  him, '  In  seven  days  all  creatures  who  have 
offended  me  shall  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge  ;  but 
thou  shalt  be  secured  in  a  capacious  vessel  miracu- 
lously formed.  Take,  therefore,  all  kinds  of  medi- 
cinal herbs  and  esculent  grain  for  food,  and,  to- 
gether with  seven  holy  men,  your  respective  wives, 
and  pairs  of  animals,  enter  the  ark  without  fear  ; 
then  shalt  thou  know  God  face  to  face,  and  all 
thy  questions  shall  be  answered.'  Saying  this,  he 
disappeared  ;  and  after  seven  days  the  ocean  began 
to  overflow  the  coasts,  and  the  earth  to  be  flooded 
by  constant  showers,  when  Satyarrata,  meditating 
on  the  Deity,  saw  a  great  vessel  moving  on  the 
waters.  He  entered  it,  having  in  all  respects  con- 
formed to  the  instructions  of  Vishnu,  who,  in  the 
form  of  a  large  fish,  suflfered  the  vessel  to  be  tied 
■with  a  sea-serpent,  as  with  a  cable,  to  his  measure- 
less horn." 

Of  Abraham  many  mythical  tales  are  related, 
some  of  which  are  very  striking,  and  carry 
^\-ith  them  instruction.  It  is  thus  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  idolatry  of  his  time  is  related  : — 
"  AVhen  night  ovei-shadowed  him  he  saw  a  star, 
and  said,  '  This  is  my  Lord.'  But  when  it  set, 
he  said,  '  I  like  not  those  which  set ; '  and  when  he 
saw  the  moon  rising,  he  said,  '  This  is  my  Lord.' 
But  when  the  moon  set,  he  answered,  '  Verily,  if 

^  For  much  of  what  follows  I  am  indebted  to  Baring 
Gould's  Legends  of  Old  Testament  Characters. 


my  Lord  dii'ect  me  not  in  the  right  way,  I  shall  be 
as  one  of  those  who  err  ; '  and  when  he  saw  the  sun 
rising,  he  said,  '  This  is  my  Lord  ;  this  is  greater 
than  the  star  or  moon.'  But  when  the  sun  went 
down,  he  said,  '  0  my  people,  I  am  clear  of  these 
things !  I  turn  my  face  to  Him  who  hath  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.' "  This  is  beautiful ; 
but  some  of  the  stories,  though  in  a  rougher  way, 
and  with  humour  pointing  the  same  moral,  are 
more  extravagant : — "  A  strong  young  fellow  came 
one  day  to  buy  an  idol — the  strongest  that  there 
was.  As  he  was  going  away  with  it,  Abraham 
called  after  him,  '  How  old  are  you  1 '  '  Seventy 
years,'  he  answered.  '  Oh,  you  fool !'  said  Abra- 
ham, '  to  adore  a  god  younger  than  yourself ! ' 
'  'What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  the  purchaser.  '  Why, 
you  were  born  seventy  years  ago,  and  this  god  was 
made  only  yesterday,'  Hearing  this,  the  buyer 
threw  the  idol  away.  Shortly  after  this,  an  old 
woman  brought  a  dish  of  meal  to  set  before  the 
idols.  Abraham  took  it,  and  then  with  a  stick 
smashed  all  the  gods  except  the  biggest,  into  whose 
hands  he  placed  the  stick.  Terah,  who  was  return- 
ing home,  heard  the  noise  of  the  blows,  and 
quickened  his  pace.  When  he  entered,  his  gods 
were  in  pieces.  He  accused  Abraham  angrily,  but 
Abraham  said — '  My  father,  a  woman  brought  this 
dish  of  meal  for  the  gods  ;  they  all  wanted  to  have 
it,  and  the  strongest  knocked  the  heads  off  the  rest, 
lest  they  should  eat  it  all ! ' " 

There  are  few,  probably,  of  my  readers  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  most  beautiful  legend  of 
the  Patriarch  and  the  Fire-worshipper,  which,  more 
than  any  other  legend  of  the  Old  Testament,  ap- 
proaches Scriptural  simplicity.  Lest,  however, 
some  have  not  heard  it,  I  shall  close  these  stories  of 
Abraham — who  is  said  to  have  died  on  his  knees 
at  prayer — by  setting  it  down  once  more.  It  is 
of  Persian  origin,  and  teaches  a  lesson  most  per- 
tinent to  our  own  time  : — "  When  Abraham  sat  at 
his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to 
entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping 
and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travel, 
coming  towards  him,  who  was  an  hundred  years  of 
age.  He  received  him  kindly,  washed  his  feet,  pro- 
vided supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down  ;  but  observ- 
ing that  the  old  man  ate,  and  prayed  not,  nor 
begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  asked  bim  why 
he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven.  The  old 
man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fire  only,  and 
acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  angry  that  he  thrust  the  man  out 
of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
night  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the  old 
man  was  gone,  God  called  to  him,  and  asked  him 
where  the  stranger  was.  He  replied,  'I  thrust 
him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  Thee.'  God 
answered, '  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years, 
though  he  dishonoured  Me,  and  couldst  not  thou 
endure  him  for  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble  ? '     Upon  this,  Abraham  fetched  him  back 
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again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment  and 
■wise  instruction.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thy 
charity  vdR  be  rewarded  by  the  God  of  Abraham." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  this  pretty  little 
story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt: — "One  day  an  Ishmaelite 
passed  the  gate  of  Potiphar's  garden,  leading  a  camel. 
As  the  beast  approached  Joseph,  who  was  standing  at 
the  door,  it  bowed,  refused  to  follow  its  master,  and 
turning  to  Joseph,  fell  before  him,  and  shed  tears 
over  his  feet.  Joseph  recognised  the  camel  as  hav- 
ing once  belonged  to  his  father,  and  he  remembered 
having  often  given  it  bread.  He  questioned  the 
Ishmaelite,  who  acknowledged  he  had  purchased 
the  beast  from  Israel." 

The  life  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel  has  been 
a  field  where  an  enormous  crop  of  mji:hs  has  grown. 
Out  of  the  tangled  thicket  we  select  but  three,  al- 
most at  random.  The  first  refers  to  God's  choice 
of  him  to  be  the  leader  of  His  people : — "  When 
Moses  was  a  shepherd  under  Jethro,  a  little  lamb 
broke  from  the  flock,  and  fled  into  the  wilderness. 
Iiloses  pursued  it  through  rocks  and  through  briers, 
and  after  hours  recovered  it.  Then  he  laid  it  on 
his  bosom,  saying — '  Little  lamb,  thou  knewest  not 
what  was  good  for  thee.  Trust  me,  thy  shepherd, 
who  will  guide  thee  aright.'  And  when  God  saw 
his  tenderness  to  the  straying  lamb.  He  said,  *  Thou 
shalt  be  the  shepherd  of  my  people  Israel.' "  Our 
second  story  is  from  the  middle  period  of  his  his- 
tory, when  it  is  said  he  fell  into  a  gloomy  and 
sceptical  frame  of  mind,  and  began  to  complain  of 
the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence  :^ — "  He  met  on 
the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea  one  of  the  servants  of 
God,  and  Moses  said  to  him,  '  Shall  I  follow  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  teach  me  part  of  that  which  thou 
hast  been  taught  for  a  direction  unto  me  1 '  He 
answered,  *  Verily,  thou  canst  not  bear  with  me,  for 
how  canst  thou  patiently  suffer  those  things  the 
knowledge  whereof  thou  dost  not  comprehend  ? ' 
Moses  replied,  '  Thou  shalt  find  me  patient.'  He 
said,  '  If  thou  follow  me,  ask  me  not  concerning 
anything  until  I  declare  the  meaning  unto  thee.' 
They  go  on  their  journey.  The  stranger  makes 
successively  a  hole  in  a  ship,  slays  an  innocent 
youth,  and  rebuilds  a  tottering  wall  in  a  city  where 
they  had  been  imfairly  treated.  At  each  transac- 
tion Moses  asks  a  question,  and  is  rebuked.  At 
the  conclusion  the  explanation  is  given  :  '  The  vessel 
belonged  to  certain  poor  men,  and  I  was  reminded 
to  render  it  imserviceable,  because  there  was  a  certain 
king  behind  them  who  took  every  sound  ship  by 
force.  The  youth,  had  he  grown  up,  would  have  vexed 
his  parents  by  ingratitude  and  perverseness.  The 
wall  belonged  to  two  orphan  youths,  and  under  it  was 
hid  a  treasure ;  and  their  father  was  a  righteous 
man ;  and  thy  Lord  was  pleased  that  they  should 
attain  to  their  full  age,  and  take  forth  this  treasure 
by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  And  I  did  not  what 
thou  hast  seen  in  my  own  will,  but  by  God's  direc- 
tion. This  is  the  interpretation  of  that  which 
'  Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 


thou  couldest  not  bear  with  patience.' "  Our  last 
legend  from  the  life  of  Moses  refers  to  his  mys- 
terious death.  The  close  of  the  great  lawgiver's 
history  is  given  in  apocryphal  narratives  with 
great  minuteness,  and  with  many  exquisite  and 
tender  touches.  When  God  called  him  to  leave 
the  world  he  was  almost  at  first  in  despair. 
"  What  shall  become,"  he  said,  "  of  my  wife  and 
children  1"  Then  God  bade  him  take  his  staff  and 
go  down  to  the  sea  and  smite  it,  and  the  waters 
clave  asunder,  and  Moses  wallved  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  And  there,  where  the  eye  of  man  had 
never  reached,  lay  a  rock  covered  with  seaweed, 
and  under  the  weed  was  a  little  worm,  and  the 
worm  raised  its  voice  and  said,  "  I  thank  Thee,  0 
God,  that  I,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
where  no  man  hath  ever  penetrated,  can  rest  in 
Thy  love  ;  for  Thou  carest  for  me,  and  givest  me 
meat  in  due  season."  When  the  worm  was  silent, 
God  said  to  Moses,  "  Thou  seest  that  I  do  not  fail 
to  consider  and  provide  for  a  little  worm  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  shall  I  forget  my  own  chil- 
dren who  know  me  ?"  Then  Moses,  ashamed  of 
his  doubt,  returned  and  fell  asleep  on  Mount  Nebo. 
God  bent  over  the  face  of  Moses  and  kissed  him, 
and  the  soiil  leaped  up  in  joy,  and  went  with  the 
kiss  of  God  into  paradise. 

Another  story,  and  it  shall  be  the  last.  It  is 
connected  with  Elijah, — a  grand  figure  alike  in 
Scripture  and  legendary  history.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  religion  in  common  life.  "  A  sage,  while 
walking  in  a  crowded  market-place,  encountered 
the  prophet  Elijah,  and  asked  him  who  out  of 
that  multitude  should  be  saved.  Whereupon  the 
prophet  first  pointed  out  a  weird-looking  crea- 
ture, a  turnkey  !  because  he  was  merciful  to  his 
prisoners.  And  next,  two  common-looking  trades- 
men, who  were  walking  through  the  crowd  plea- 
santly chatting  together.  The  sage  instantly  rushed 
after  them,  and  asked  what  were  their  saving  works. 
But  they,  much  puzzled,  replied,  '  We  are  but  poor 
workmen  who  live  by  our  trade.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  us  is  that  we  are  always  of  a  cheerful  spirit. 
When  we  meet  anybody  who  seems  vexed,  we  join 
him,  and  we  talk  to  him  so  long  that  he  must  forget 
his  grief ;  and  if  we  know  of  two  people  who  have 
quarrelled,  we  talk  to  them,  and  persuade  them 
unto,  they  are  friends  /igain.    This  is  our  whole  life.'" 

I  will  only  repeat,  that  such  legends,  even  the 
most  beautiful,  bring  into  marked  prominence 
the  unsurpassed  grandeur  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive— all  that  our  Confession  of  Faith  has  so  strik- 
ingly and  well  summed  up  in  the  words  in  which 
it  describes  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible :  "  The 
heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efiicacy  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all 
the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole,  the  full  discovery 
which  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man's  salvation, 
the  many  incomparable  excellences,  and  the  entire 
perfection  thereof."  These  are  features  which  do  not 
belong  even  to  the  best  of  these  mythical  narratives. 
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ELGIN  CATHEDRAL— THE  ANXIOUS  MITHER. 


(Slgin  (JTatljctiraL 

By  the  Eev.  E.  Macphekson,  B.D.,  Elgin. 

THE  Cathcili-al  Chnrcli  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
■which  forms  the  subject  of  this  month's  illus- 
tration, is  spoken  of  in  the  Chartulary  of  Moray  as 
"  noble  and  beautiful,  the  mirror  of  the  land,  and 
the  t\\ir  glory  of  the  realm."  Of  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  Scotland,  "  the  Lantern  of  the  North" 
was  the  loveliest  and  most  majestic.  Its  ruins 
stiU  retain  much  of  the  old  beauty  and  grandeur  : 
the  -western  towers  and  the  wall  between  them 
contauiiug  a  round-headed  window  above  the  great 
doorway  with  its  two  deeply-recessed  portals  ;  the 
eastern  wall,  the  whole  width  of  which  is  filled 
with  the  beautiful  window  formed  of  two  rows, 
each  of  five  tall  lancets  separated  by  massive 
mullions  like  piers,  with  a  circular  window  above 
the  higher  row ;  the  chapter-house  on  the  north 
side  M'ith  seven  windows  of  four  lights  each,  the 
groined  roof  being  one  of  the  finest  in  existence ; 
St.  Mary's  aisle  on  the  south  side  (the  burial-place 
of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon),  with  much  fine  tracery, 
stiU  fresh  and  clear  as  when  cut  in  the  sandstone. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  by  Bishop  Andrew 
Mmxay  in  1224,  and  is  said  to  have  been  finished 
in  eighteen  years.  Like  other  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, it  suffered  both  from  accident  and  from 
violence.  In  1390  it  was  burnt  by  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  "Wolf  of  Badenoch,"  in  revenge  for 
a  sentence  of  excommimication  pronounced  on  him, 
when,  though  not  entkely  destroyed,  it  was  seri- 
ously damaged.  Soon  after  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
was  completed  about  the  year  1416  in  the  form  of 
a  Jerusalem  Cross,  with  five  towers,  two  at  the 
east,  two  at  the  west,  and  one  with  a  lofty  spire 
between  the  transepts.  This  centre  tower  fell  in 
1506,  but  was  rebuilt  to  the  height  of  198  feet — 
falling  again,  however,  on  Easter  morning  in  1711  : 
the  only  remains  now  in  existence  are  the  bases 
of  the  four  supporting  pOlars.  The  Cathedral  was 
not  injured  at  the  Reformation,  but  it  escaped 
destruction  then  only  to  be  afterwards  more  de- 
liberately damaged.  In  1568  the  Privy  Council 
directed  that  the  lead  be  taken  off  the  cathedral 
churches  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  for  the  payment 
of  their  soldiers.  The  lead  was  shipped  to  be 
sold  in  lloUand ;  but  the  ship  containing  the  cargo 
was  lost  off  AberdeeiL  In  1637  the  rafters  of  the 
choir,  thus  left  uncovered,  were  blown  down  by  a 
high  ^vind,  and  three  years  later  a  number  of  local 
Covenanters  destroyed  the  paintings  and  the  rood- 
screen,  the  last  remaining  traces  of  the  internal 
decorations.  Between  1650  and  1660  a  party  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  occupied  the  town,  are 
said  to  have  amused  themselves  by  destroying  the 
tracery  work  of  the  building,  particularly  of  the 
great  western  window. 

During  last  centuiy  the  ruins  were  used  as  a 
quariy  l>y  the  builders  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
erecting  houses  and  dykes,  tiU  almost  all  between 


the  west  towers  and  the  transepts,  and  other  parts 
of  the  building,  have  entirely  disappeared.  At  last 
the  Crown  claimed  it  in  1820,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  carefully  preserved. 

The  building  was  originally  289  feet  long  from 
the  western  door  to  the  high  altar,  the  nave  and 
cloisters  being  87  feet  broad,  and  the  choir  and 
cloisters  79  feet.  The  west  towers  are  about  84 
feet  high,  the  height  of  the  turrets  at  the  east  end 
being  about  60  feet. 

Between  the  chapter-house  and  the  north  cloister 
are  the  remains  of  the  vestry  and  the  small  sacristy 
containing  a  lavatory  the  rim  of  which  is  carved 
into  leaves.  It  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  the 
cradle  in  which  one  of  Elgin's  most  distinguished 
sons  was  laid  while  his  widowed  mother  worked — 
Major-General  And<^.rson,  the  founder  of  the  large 
institution  that  bears  his  name,  for  the  support  of 
the  aged  and  instruction  of  the  young. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  the  south-east — 
the  ruins  showing  dark  against  the  twilight  sky. 
The  gateway  seen  to  the  left  is  the  Panns  Port,  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  Cathedral  wall  which  originally 
enclosed  a  space  of  900  yards  called  the  College. 
Like  the  other  gates,  it  was  defended  by  a  portcullis. 
The  river  in  which  the  towers  are  reflected  is  the 
Lossie,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Cathedral  stands. 
Owing  to  intervening  roofs  the  chapter-house  is 
not  seen. 

S:i)e  Anxious  iHitter, 

SAVE  us  a'  !  sic  a  day  !  too  tlie  rain's  poorin'  doon, 
An'  the  lift  lowerin'  black  as  a  morclaith  aboon  ; 
The  wind  frae  the  norlan'  is  blawin'  sae  crouse, 
That  I'm  fleyed  it  will  rive  a'  the  thack  aff  my  hoose  ; 
The  birds  ha'e  ta'en  shelter  in  busses  an'  trees, 
Frae  the  cauld  rain  that's  diivin'  o'er  moorlands  and  leas  ; 
But  my  Maggie,  puir  lassie — the  thocht  gi'es  me  pain — 
Is  herdin'  the  forth  in  the  wind  an'  the  rain. 

Puir  thing  !  she's  been  weakly  an'  frail  a'  her  days, 
An'  is  happet  but  spare  in  her  duddies  o'  claes  ; 
Her  plaidie  by  noo  maun  be  draggled  wi'  weet, 
An'  the  draps  trintlin'  ower  her  bare  leggies  an'  feet ; 
She'U  ha'e  nae  divot  hoosie  or  couthie  dj'keside 
To  creep  in  an'  help  her  the  cauld  blast  to  bide ; 
Frae  gi'eetin',  I'm  sure,  I  can  hardly  refrain, 
To  think  she's  the  furth  in  sic  wind  an'  sic  rain. 

She  gaed  hame  i'  the  springtime  to  herd  at  Greenlee, 
Unco  blithe  to  be  winnin'  her  ain  penny  fee  ; 
I  was  wae  an'  doonhairted  to  lat  her  awa' 
Amo'  frem't  folk  sae  early,  sae  young  an'  sae  sma' ; 
They  are  gude  folk  she's  wi',  baith  the  auld  an'  the  young, 
An'  wad  injure  nae  creatur'  wi'  hand  or  wi'  tongue  ; 
But  they  canna  feel  for  her  as  she  war  their  ain. 
When  herdin'  the  fui-th  in  the  wind  an'  the  rain. 

"Wae  is  me  for  the  hardships  an'  perils,  each  day 
That  beset  puir  folk's  bairns  their  hale  earthly  way  ; 
They're  in  peril  by  day,  they're  in  peril  by  nicht, 
They're  in  peril  oot  by  frae's,  an'  likewise  in  sicht. 
They're  in  peril  in  fair  days  as  weel  as  in  foul. 
An'  when  thinkiu'  o'  joy  aften  dree  mickle  dool ; 
But  they're  aye  in  gude  hand — sae  I  maunna  complain — 
It's  God  guides  the  force  o'  the  wind  an'  the  rain. 

E.  H.  C. 


(tlQin  CatfieliraL 

Drawn  by  George  Reid,  R.S.A. 
Engra'i'kd  on  Wood  by  R.  Paterson. 
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Clje  Host  Boat 

By  Sakah  Tttler. 
{Co7icludcd.) 
"PVERY  reader  must  have  noticed  at  some  time 
how  seldom  the  persons  who  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  excite  anxiety  for  their  welfare  on 
the  part  of  relatives  have  shown  any  corresponding 
capacity  for  realismg  the  suspiciousness  and  omi- 
nousness  of  the  appearances  which  misled  the 
people  at  home.  Indeed,  had  the  absentees  pos- 
sessed such  an  amount  of  forethought  and  con- 
sideration, in  all  probability  the  panic  would  never 
have  occurred. 

The  fishermen  of  the  "  Seamaw  "  had  been  too 
ready  to  believe  what  suited  their  purpose,  as  well 
as  too  much  carried  away  by  the  interest  of  their 
occupation,  but  they  were  not  by  any  means  heart- 
less. They  were  even  horrified  as  well  as  con- 
science-stricken, with  a  dash  of  superstitious  terror 
added  to  their  vexation,  the  moment  they  learned 
the  commotion  and  distress  which  had  arisen  in 
Fincriags  when  the  "  Seamaw  "  went  amissing  for 
so  many  days  without  word  or  sign  from  her  men. 
Stout  arms  and  hearts,  eager  in  the  new  trouble 
to  report  themselves,  and  make  amends  for  the 
wrong  they  had  done  to  love,  and  love's  fond 
doubts  and  dreads,  were  now  rowing  the  laden  boat, 
with  all  the  speed  attainable,  on  the  nearest  track 
to  the  fishing  town. 

But  the  steamer's  passengers  were  before  the 
principals  in  the  accident,  and  proved  only  too 
officious  in  seeking  to  repair  it.  Eightly  judging 
the  further  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  contrary  wind  and  tide,  at  the  first  landing- 
place  a  man  went  ashore,  took  horse,  and  galloped 
along  the  road  to  Fincraigs  to  warn  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  freight  which  was  on  its  way  to  them. 

The  whole  town  rose  in  a  tempest  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  In  place  of  the  "  Seamaw's  "  being 
permitted  to  steal  up  to  the  pier  half  unperceived, 
— while  men,  hanging  their  heads  as  they  were 
bound  to  do  because  of  the  cruelty  of  their  rash- 
ness and  thoughtlessness,  leapt  on  land,  and  break- 
ing from  all  detaining  hands,  hurried  home  to 
make  their  atonement  to  the  kindred  whom  they 
did  not  startle  out  of  their  senses — entire  Fin- 
craigs, three  parts  out  of  its  mind,  flocked  to  hail 
the  arrival. 

Every  inch  of  standing  ground,  whether  grassy 
knowe  or  jutting-out  rock,  was  covered  with  de- 
lirious spectators.  It  is  not  above  once  in  a  gener- 
ation that  the  dead  come  alive  again  and  the  lost 
are  found.  Fincraigs  at  least  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  well  to  rejoice  and  make  merry.  What 
carping  tongue  was  to  recall  the  folly  and  the 
sufierings  connected  with  the  misadventure  which 
had  all  come  right  at  last  1  The  women  who  had 
counted  themselves  widowed — with  their  houses 
made  desolate,  because  the  protectors  and  bread- 
winners were  taken  away  before  their  time,  so  that 


nothing  save  pinching  poverty  and  cold  charity  lay 
before  the  mothers  with  their  helpless  broods — 
clustered  on  the  beach  sobbing  in  sheer  thankful- 
ness. The  noisy  young  lads  and  lasses,  who  had 
been  subdued  into  abashed,  frightened  silence  by 
the  woeful  tale  that  fathers  and  elder  brothers  were 
gone,  and  mothers  had  now  none  better  than  these 
light-hearted,  light-headed  "halflins"  to  depend 
upon  for  the  supjily  of  their  wants,  rushed  down 
to  the  shore,  indulging  in  a  thousand  fresh  antics, 
the  better  to  throw  off  the  brief  shadow  which  had 
darkened  the  morning  of  their  lives.  Gladness 
was  far  louder  and  more  demonstrative  than  grief, 
and  who  could  refrain  from  being  glad  1  Was  this 
a  time  to  spy  ferlies  ? 

Fast  and  furious  as  the  rejoicing  grew,  no  echo 
of  it  reached  the  remote  cottage  at  the  back  of  the 
bents,  and  nobody  had  sufficient  leisure  or  thought 
— not  to  say  self-denial — at  first,  to  go  out  of  the 
way  to  relieve  the  two  women  of  the  burden  of 
mourning  which  had  become  altogether  inappro- 
priate— a  discord  in  the  harmony. 

The  unwarrantably  assured  and  heedless  men  of 
the  "  Seamaw"  were  received  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  heroes — noble,  dutiful,  generous — who  had 
laid  down  their  own  ease  and  satisfaction,  and  had 
not  counted  their  lives  dear  for  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  others,  and  for  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
Are  there  not  many  popular  heroes  who  have  as 
little  real  claim  to  the  name  as  had  the  crew  of 
the  fishing-boat  1 

There  is  a  mingled  element  of  good  and  evil  in 
human  nature  which  renders  it  impulsive  and  in- 
discriminating  in  its  tributes.  The  kindly  side  of 
humanity  is  ready  to  swallow  a  larger  camel  than 
that  offered  to  it  by  the  heroes  of  the  "  Seamaw," 
in  order  to  have  its  part  in  the  blessed  tumult 
when  weeping  is  changed  into  laughter.  The  sorry 
side  will  not  inquire  too  closely  into  motives  which 
reflect  its  own  shortcomings — living  in  a  glass- 
house itself,  it  refuses  to  throw  stones. 

To  do  the  men  of  the  "  Seamaw "  justice,  they 
were  a  good  deal  overwhelmed  by  the  style  of  their 
reception.  They  were  Mate  to  begin  with ;  keener 
to  escape  from  the  ovation  lavished  on  them  than 
exultant  in  its  extravagance.  They  tried  to  free 
themselves  from  their  welcoiners.  The  welcomed 
cried,  "  Houts,  houts,  there's  naething  to  make  a 
steer  about !  We  're  here,  and  there 's  nae  mair  to 
be  said ;"  and  grew  impatient  as  well  as  ashamed 
of  the  infliction — the  plague  of  popularity  on  which 
they  had  stumbled.  They  were  fain  to  take  refuge 
in  the  nearest  house  from  their  enthusiastic  pur- 
suers. 

Unfortunately  it  was  a  public -house,  and  the 
public  were  at  liberty  to  follow  the  fugitives  and 
insist  on  standing  them  a  treat  all  round.  Who 
could  resist  such  warm  cordiality  and  absorbing 
regard  ?  The  objects  of  all  this  attention  began 
to  get  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  They 
commenced  to  doubt  their  own  secret  convictions, 
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and  to  believe  themselves  the  heroes  tliey  were  re- 
presented to  be.  They  consented  to  accept  the 
homage  ;  they  vraxed  every  moment  surer  that  they 
deserved  it.  They  raised  their  heads  and  beamed 
in  its  light  and  heat ;  then  took  to  spinning  proud 
yarns  of  the  extent  of  the  shoal  which  had  de- 
tained them,  and  the  amount  of  each  man's  haul. 

Hughie  Baillie  had  made  a  greater  stand  than 
the  rest.  He  had  protested,  "  I  maun  hame  at 
aince,  I  canua  bide  a  minute."  But  a  dozen  de- 
taining hands  had  made  a  dash  to  grip  his  jacket, 
and  a  score  of  voices  had  risen  in  loud  opposition 
— "  You  '11  no  gie  us  the  go-by  this  day  aboon  a' 
days,  Hughie.  You  'U  drink  a  richt  gude  gill  for 
auld  lang  sjTie,  and  because  of  the  hapjDy  meetin' 
we  never  hoped  to  have  again.  Sowl !  man,  we're 
pleased  to  hae  you  in  our  midst  aince  mair.  The 
mither  and  the  wife  are  out  o'  cry  ;  you  're  no  that 
bimd  thirl  to  them,  as  to  fear  their  very  sheddies. 
You  '11  carry  the  tidings  that  you  're  still  in  the 
body  to  them,  you  're  ain  sell,  and  they  '11  no  hae 
the  heart  to  wyte  you  then.  They'll  be  ower 
thankfu'  to  hear  the  soun'  o'  your  vice." 

Hughie  had  always  found  a  difficulty  in  saying 
no.  Now  he  was  agitated,  piqued,  flattered,  all 
at  once.  He  was  carried  off  his  feet  like  his  com- 
panions. He  sat  down  to  drink  but  one  glass  of 
good-will  to  his  entertainers.  Then  he  could  not 
be  treated  without  treating  in  his  turn — especially 
after  such  a  piece  of  good-luck  as  the  shoal  which 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  him  and  his  fellows. 
Hughie  had  never  been  mean  and  grudging.  He 
recoiled  from  the  name  of  such  qualities  as  about 
the  worst  that  could  be  applied  to  him.  He  had 
never  set  himself  up  in  the  light  of  being  superior 
to  his  neighbours.  He  shrank  from  such  an  xm- 
generous  implication;  knowing  well — as  he  did 
know — aU  the  best  points  of  the  brave,  kind, 
foolish  lads  around  him,  he  even  felt  inclined  in 
his  modesty  to  rate  their  courage  and  tenderness 
of  heart  above  his  own. 

The  one  glass  was  multiplied  by  five  or  six,  tiU 
Hughie  had  forgotten,  for  the  fast  flying  moments, 
all  nearer  claims  on  him,  and  laughed,  shouted, 
and  bragged — unassuming  as  he  was  by  nature — 
of  his  exploits,  with  the  best  of  his  comrades. 

Some  of  the  elder  and  steadier  of  the  company 
began  to  experience  a  reaction  from  their  state  of 
inflation,  and  to  be  conscious  of  a  dawning  sense 
of  sheepish  affront  for  the  anti-climax  which  was 
likely  to  be  the  end  of  the  incident.  These  calmer, 
more  cautious  spirits  slipped  av^'ay,  one  at  a  time. 
In  other  cases  the  wives  of  the  restored  men,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  let  their  prizes  out  of  their 
sight,  and  had  accompanied  them  into  the  ale-house, 
succeeded  in  wiling  a  few  of  them  out  of  tempta- 
tion. The  gathering  was  dissolving  by  degrees ; 
but  a  considerable  knot  of  women,  who  were  not 
yet  far  past  the  verge  of  hysterics,  and  of  men 
whose  glee  was  rapidly  degenerating  into  riot,  re- 
mained in  the  public-house,  when  the  half- open 


door  was  pushed  wide  by  a  hasty  hand,  and  Jean 
Baillie,  in  her  house  mutch  and  apron,  with  no 
shawl  round  her  bent  shoulders,  or  bonnet  to 
shelter  her  worn  face  from  the  hot  blaze  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  pressed  into  the  circle. 

Jean's  appearance  was  so  unusual  and  unlocked 
for,  that  it  arrested  at  once  every  tongue  and  glass, 
and  fixed  aU  eyes  on  the  intruder.  She  came  in 
with  her  wan,  furrowed  face,  as  if  her  eyes  were 
dazzled.  She  looked  as  if  she  distinguished  no- 
body, till  her  glance  fell  on  Hughie,  sitting  staring 
open-mouthed  at  his  mother.  She  gave  no  cry  of 
hungry  mother's  love  and  supreme  happiness,  whUe 
she  advanced  straight  to  him  and  touched  his 
shoulder  with  that  shaking  old  hand  of  hers,  which 
had  once  been  so  untiring  in  work  and  faithful  in 
service,  which  had  fended  for  him  in  his  helpless 
infancy  and  thoughtless  youth.  "  Hughie,"  she 
said,  in  shrUl,  vibrating  tones,  which  rang  in  every 
ear,  "I -heard  teU  you  were  alive  and  safe,  but  I 
would  rather  hae  kenned  you  dead  than  drunk 
this  day,  Sybbie's  time  has  come,  and  her  labour 
is  hard.  Her  spirit  is  on  the  flicht ;  I  kenna  gin 
it  would  have  stayed  for  you,  but  I  thocht  to  win 
it  back,  or  to  gar  it  pass  wi'  a  foretaste  o'  heaven's 

joy,  at  the  sicht  o'  her  man,  and  noo,  noo " 

Jean  broke  off,  dumb  with  reproach  and  despair. 

It  is  said  that  a  sudden,  violent  shock  wiU  some- 
times sober  even  the  most  intoxicated  man,  and 
Hughie  was  more  drunk  with  excitement  than  with 
whisky.  He  took  in  every  word  his  mother  said, 
and  understood  it  all.  Though  his  face  became 
drawn  and  distorted  with  the  mortal  pain  of  the 
stroke  which  had  been  dealt  to  him,  he  was  able 
to  control  himself.  He  did  no  more  than  leap  to 
his  feet  and  cry  desperately,  "  I'm  ready,  mither ; 
come  on." 

No  one  interfered  to  stop  the  mother  and  son, 
to  condole  with  them,  to  say  a  word  of  apology  for 
Hughie,  and  forlorn  hope  for  Sybbie.  No  one  pro- 
posed to  accompany  the  pair  and  lend  them  support 
in  their  need,  though  a  perfect  gust  of  sighs  and 
tempest  of  groans  followed  their  departure. 

Death  was  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  prize.  Hughie 
had  escaped  from  the  clutch  of  the  last  enemy,  but 
it  was  only  that  the  skeleton  fingers  might  be  laid 
on  Hughie's  wife.  Joy  had  come  to  many,  but 
bitter  sorrow  and  endless  remorse  were  to  be 
Hughie  Baillie's  portion.  His  punishment  had 
been  quick  and  sharp,  and  would  last  long.  He 
was  to  serve  in  future  for  a  warning  and  example 
to  the  men  who  felt  in  their  honest  appalled  hearts 
that  they  had  been  no  better,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  far  worse  than  poor  Hughie  had  been.  That 
lesson  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  and  its  fall  was 
repeated  for  every  generation.  "  I  teU  you,  nay ; 
but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  aU  likewise  perisL" 

Alone  and  in  silence  the  couple  crossed  the  bents 
in  the  unclouded  sunshine.  The  doctor  and  the 
nearest  neighbours  had  been  with  poor  young 
Sybbie.     The  first  had  just  left,  since  no  more 
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could  be  done.  One  woman  had  already  carried 
away  the  wailmg  baby  to  find  a  temijorary  place 
for  it  in  her  own  motherly  bosom  and  her  child's 
cradle,  though  she  had  to  turn  out  her  own  child 
to  make  room  for  the  stranger.  The  other  woman 
paused  in  hanging  up  a  cloth  before  the  wiudow, 
and  stole  away  to  wait  till  her  farther  assistance 
was  requii-ed.  Alone  together  mother  and  son 
looked  down  on  the  motionless  dead — never  more 
to  spring  up  and  greet  them. 

Every  vestige  of  suffering  and  sorrow  had  van- 
ished with  her  last  breath  from  Sybbie's  face. 
The  angel  of  death,  which  is  God's  angel  and  not 
the  devil's  after  all,  had  brushed  away  with  one 
sweep  of  his  wings  all  trace  of  struggle  and  heart- 
break. Peace  had  set  its  ineffaceable  seal  on  the 
little  white  face — altogether  soft  and  girlish — 
which,  indeed,  was  more  like  that  of  the  bride 
Hughie  had  brought  home  a  year  before,  than  it 
had  ever  looked  again,  happy  and  well  cared  for  as 
Hughie  Baillie's  wife  and  Jean  Baillie's  daughter 
had  been. 

Yet  Hughie — gazing  blankly  at  the  sight  of 
that  which  he  still  felt  in  his  stunned  heart  meant 
the  light  of  his  eyes  gone  out,  and  the  desire  of 
his  heart  taken  from  him,  so  long  as  this  life,  which 
was  still  in  its  youthful  prime  for  him,  should  last 
— awoke  from  his  stupor  and  cried  out  in  wild 
self-accusation,  "  Hae  I  killed  my  Sybbie,  mither, 
though  God,  who  sees  a',  kens  how  I  lo'ed  her  1 
Will  she  never  be  able  to  hear  me  speak,  or  to 
speak  to  me  again  ?  Sail  I  never  be  able  to  make 
up  to  her  for  the  madness  of  a  moment  1  Whaur 
was  I,  and  what  cam  ower  me,  that  I  wasna  by 
her  side  when  her  pains  took  her,  to  bid  her  cheer 
up  for  my  sake,  and  gin  I  but  to  lose  her,  to  catch 
the  dead-cast  o'  her  bonnie  een  1" 

Then  his  mother's  heart  melted  towards  him. 
She  shut  his  mouth,  and  told  him  it  was  the 
Lord's  doing,  even  in  teaching  him  so  terrible  a 
lesson.  She  fell  on  his  neck,  clasping  it  as  he 
had  clasped  hers  of  old,  and  comforted  him  as  a 
mother  comforts  her  only  son.  "  My  laddie,  my 
widowed  laddie,  wi'  a  mitherless  wean !  even  as  I 
carried  you  fatherless  in  these  auld  sticks  o'  airms. 
You  never  meant  it,  Hughie,  never,  my  son.  You 
wadna  hae  hurt  a  hair  o'  her  head,  as  wha  kenned 
that  better  than  Sybbie  herseU,  that  didna  cry  for 
you,  seein'  she  thocht  you  were  gane  hame  before 
her.  Hurt !  you  gathered  the  hair  thegither  in  a 
love  lock  and  kissed  it,  and  laid  the  head  that  bore 
it  on  your  breist,  and  prood  and  blessed  it  was  to 
lie  there,  so  long  as  the  Lord  would  permit.  Your 
fell  loss  will  never  be  laid  at  your  door,  or  sought 
at  your  hand,  never,  Hughie,  my  man." 

The  minister  corroborated  Jean's  testimony 
with  a  further  solemn  appeal,  "  BaiUie,  your  wife 
died  content  to  die,  believing  that  you  had  entered 
before  her  into  the  Paradise  of  God ;  see  that  you 
follow  after  her  there,  where  no  waiting  will  seem 
wearisome,  because  a  thousand  years  in  His  sight 


are  but  as  one  day,  and  those  who  are  so  happy  as 
to  be  with  Him  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
It  'rests  with  yourself,  under  God,  whether  you 
will  or  will  not  fail  yoiu-  wife  in  the  end." 

In  the  years  to  come,  whoever  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  old  ale-house,  with  or  without  exc6ss, 
Hughie  Baillie's  foot  never  more  crossed  its  thresh- 
old. And  with  a  cmious,  shy  respect  for  the 
piteous  calamity  which  had  caused  him  to  shun 
the  place  as  he  would  have  shunned  a  dead-house, 
not  one  of  the  most  careless  of  his  companions, 
seeing  Hughie  coming  in  or  setting  out  for  the  fish- 
ing, discussing  the  day's  events  with  other  com- 
rades, or  playing  with  his  child  on  the  braes  or 
the  sands,  ever  asked  him  to  relax  his  rule  or 
abandon  his  resolution. 


^  mmn  of  %itt. 

fPHE  sun  was  sliining  one  gay  Spring  morn, 
-*-    And  a  gladsome  maid  was  singing, 
And  round  her  tlie  lilac  and  fair  white  thorn 
In  budding  grace  were  springing. 

Her  eye  was  bright  with  the  early  hope, 

And  the  love  without  suspicion  ; 
And  the  sweet  lips'  qiiivering  smile  bespoke 

A  golden  dream's  liuition. 

Poor  eyes  !  so  bright,  so  soon  to  weep  ; 

Poor  lips  !  to  pale  with  sorrow  ; 
Poor  glittering  dream  !  to  wake  from  sleep. 

And  fade  in  life's  to-morrow. 

Poor  hope  !  so  fair,  to  perish  and  sink 
In  the  sad  world's  ceaseless  striving  ; 

Poor  love  !  so  sweet,  to  shrivel  and  shrink 
In  the  bitter  care  of  living. 

Glad  eyes  !  so  pure,  to  turn  from  earth  ; 

Blest  lips  !  to  learn  Heaven's  chanting  ; 
True  hope  !  of  great  immortal  birth  ; 

Strong  love  of  God's  own  planting. 

Fair  dream  of  life  and  hope  and  love 

Where  sorrow  cometli  never  ; 
The  tears  below,  the  joy  above, 

And  the  love  and  life  for  ever  ! 

M.  B.  J. 


ILittle  Bills's  MtmnQtv  ^iQton. 

By  Mrs.  Geoege  Cupples. 

ONE  very  hot  sultry  day  in  the  beginning  of 
summer  I  was  sitting  close  to  the  open 
window  to  catch  the  little  breath  of  wind  and  air 
that  was  to  be  had.  It  was  so  hot  that  even  the 
larks  had  ceased  to  sing  in  the  sky,  and  had  dropped 
into  the  corn  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  heat 
— a  day  when  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  breath 
of  air  to  ripple  the  water  or  to  stir  a  rose-leaf 
AH  natm-e  seemed  to  be  hushed.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  a  large  bumble-bee  did  manage  to  keep 
herself  on  the  wing,  going  past,  or  suddenly  di-ift- 
ing  in  at  the  open  window,  tempted  perhaps  by  the 
shade— coming  in  with  such  a  sleepy,  di-owsy  hum 
as  if  it  were  all  it  could  do  to  keep  awake,  so  aa 
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to  cai-ry  its  heavily-ladeu  liouey-bags  to  its  "bink" 
or  hive.  AU  the  field -labom-crs  were  at  home 
resting,  so  that  every  sound  was  still,  and  had  any 
one  passed  through  oiu-  village  it  would  certainly 
have  appeared  a  deserted  one,  for  even  the  sheep 
iu  the  park  lay  close  out  of  sight  under  shelter  of 
a  wall  or  hedge,  almost  too  lazy  to  chew  theu-  cud. 

All  at  once,  out  of  the  general  stillness,  there 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  old  broken-down 
sawpit  by  the  stable-green  the  sound  of  childi'en's 
voices,  and,  as  was  soon  very  evident,  they  were  in 
high  disjiute,  soon  entliug  in  painfid  screams  from 
more  than  one  of  the  party.  Snatching  up  an  old 
felt  hat  and  the  first  umbrella  that  came  to  hand, 
I  hastened  out  to  see  if  the  affray  could  be  stopped 
before  any  serious  damage  was  done,  and  came  upon 
a  group  of  little  chUdi-en  who  were  still  too  young 
to  go  to  the  district  school,  in  the  middle  of  which, 
as  we  suspected,  was  BUly  Hislop,  playing  truant 
from  school  once  more,  busily  engaged  slapping  and 
scratching  at  Peter  Keith's  face,  and  threatening 
with  the  same  fate  every  one  who  tried  to  stop  him. 
Being  their  Sunday  School  teacher,  they  had  a 
sufficiently  wholesome  dread  of  me,  so  that  no 
sooner  had  they  become  aware  of  my  presence  than 
Bdly  was  standing  stock-still,  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  trying  to  look  as  if  he  at  least  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  uproar  whatever ;  while  poor  Peter, 
seeing  that  a  friend  had  come  to  his  rescue,  opened 
his  mouth  and  roared  twice  as  loud  as  he  had  done 
before. 

A  peremptory  "What  is  all  this  noise  about  1" 
caused  half  a  dozen  to  call  out  their  version  of  the 
story,  some  taking  Billy's  side,  some  the  unfortu- 
nate Peter's,  who,  judging  by  his  face,  had  certainly 
had  the  worst  of  it. 

"  Peter  spat  in  Billy's  face." 

"  Billy  scratched  Peter's,  and  his  nose  is  all 
blood," — a  statement  that  caiLsed  Peter  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  howl  with  terror. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  to  think  of  childi-en  being  so 
very  naughty,  and  on  such  a  very  hot  day  too !  Come 
now,  let  us  sit  down,  all  of  us,  on  the  grass,  and  see 
what  God  has  got  to  say  to  us  about  it.  The 
birds  must  teach  us  to-day,  and  I  am  sure  if  you 
will  open  your  ears  very  wide,  that  they  have  a 
message  from  om*  Fatlier  in  heaven  Himself  to  us 
His  troublesome  children." 

Billy's  cmiosity  having  become  excited,  for  the 
fu-st  time  in  oiu-  experience,  he  complied  at  once, 
while  Peter,  being  the  only  one  allowed  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  the  umbrella,  was  already  smil- 
ing through  his  tears  at  the  "  wee  housey  "  over  his 
heacL 

Everything  was  so  still  for  ever  so  many  minutes, 
not  even  a  twitter  from  a  house -sparrow  being 
audible,  that  a  warning  finger  had  to  be  held  up, 
and  a  mysterious  hush  !  whispered  now  and  again 
to  induce  them  to  sit  still.  At  length,  instead  of 
the  song  of  a  distant  lark,  which  I  was  hoping 
would  be  heard,  there  came  a  well-known  sound 


— the  full,  rich,  mellow  coo  of  a  wood-pigeon,  as  if 
brooding  over  its  nest  in  the  top  of  the  tallest  fir- 
tree  in  the  wood  close  at  hand, — "  coo-coo-coorook- 
ity-coo."     "Hearken!  what  was  that,  children'!" 

"  It  was  a  cushy-doo  cooing,"  said  Billy  promptly. 

"And  what  do  you  think  it  was  saying ■!" 

"I  dinna  ken,"  from  Billy,  and  imitative  "coo- 
rookity  coos "  from  Peter  and  the  others.  "  It 
had  a  message,  though,  and  the  message  to  my  ears 
was,  '  Be  ye  gentle  as  doves.'  Now  listen,  BUly, 
and  aU  of  you :  God  wants  to  tell  you  by  the 
voice  of  the  cushy-doo  that  all  little  birds  in  their 
nests  agree.  They  never  quarrel  and  scratch  each 
other's  faces.  WJaen  God  sees  little  boys  and  girls 
fighting  it  grieves  Him  sorely,  because  He  expects 
them  to  be  as  well  behaved  as  the  birds — better 
behaved,  indeed.  Weren't  we  speaking  on  Sunday 
about  the  holy  angels  being  round  about  Uttle 
children " 

"Yes,"  eagerly  interrupted  little  ]\Iary  Thoms, 
"you  said  the  angels  guard  our  beds.  But  are 
they  near  us  here,  this  very  moment  V  And  Mary 
looked  round  into  the  sunshine  with  a  half-scared 
look. 

"If  we  love  God,  and  try  our  best  to  be  good 
children,  '  He  gives  His  angels  charge  concerning 
us,'  wherever  we  are,  by  day  or  by  night.  But 
there  are  bad  angels  too,  and  sometimes  the  bad 
angels " 

"  Div  the  bad  angels  do  as  father  does  ?"  said 
Johnnie  Brash.  "  He  takes  my  two  hands  in  his, 
and  makes  me  strike  Davy,  just  in  fun,  though. 
Did  the  bad  angels  take  a  grip  o'  Billy's  hands  and 
make  him  scratch  Peter  1 " 

"What's  the  cushy  saying  nooT'  said  Billy, 
anxious  to  di-aw  ofl'  pubUc  attention  from  himsel£ 

"  Ah,  it's  saying  a  lot  of  things,  BiUy,  only  it  is 
too  hot  to  stay  and  tell  you  just  now ;  but  when 
you  are  older,  my  boy,  I  hope  you  will  learn  to  hear 
God's  voice  in  a  gi-eat  many  things  speaking  to 
you,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  could  only  open  youi- 
very  inattentive  ears.  You  have  listened  wonder- 
fully well  to-day,  but  you  know  that  yom*  ears  are 
not  of  very  great  use  to  you,  and  don't  seem  to 
be  able  to  take  in  anything." 

"  I'm  awa'  hame  to  my  mither,"  said  Billy,  his 
lip  slightly  quivering ;  "it  was  a'  Peter's  blame,  for 
he  spat  iu  my  face  first." 

"Very  well,  Peter  must  be  spoken  to,  but  as 
you  have  made  his  face  so  very  dirty,  you  had  better 
get  me  some  water  to  wash  it  before  going  home ; " 
and  as  there  was  no  vessel  handy,  they  got  the 
loan  of  my  old  felt  hat  to  fiU  at  the  well ;  but 
Peter  was  kept  under  the  umbrella  still,  to  have  a 
private  lecture  administered  to  him  against  this  new 
habit  he  had  lately  acquired  of  spitting  iu  the  faces 
of  his  companions,  with  or  without  any  provoca- 
tion. The  cushy-doo  had  a  special  message  for  him, 
and  it  was  interpreted  to  be  saying,  "  Du-ty  little 
Peter  !  di7ii/  little  Peter  ! "  The  sight  of  the  pro- 
cession coming  back  in  triumph  with  the  hat,  drove 
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back  the  tears  that,  iu  his  case,  -were  too  ready  to 
flow,  and  though  there  was  not  very  much  water 
left  when  it  reached  us,  there  was  enough  to  make 
Peter's  face  more  presentable.  By  tliat  time  the 
little  thimder-storm  of  ill-temper  had  passed  away, 
and  they  were  soon  busily  engaged,  in  spite  of  the 
heat,  buikling  a  house,  and  laying  in  a  good  stock 
of  sand  to  turn  into  imaginary  sugar  and  tea  for 
the  shop  Billy  meant  to  be  master  of. 

And  so  the  matter  ended,  as  we  thought  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  not  so,  for  apparently  God  blessed 
the  words  that  were  spoken  that  day,  the  blossom 
of  which  bore  fruit  a  short  while  afterwards. 

Billy  Hislop  as  a  Simday  scholar  had  before 
this  time  been  a  particularly  trj^ng  one  to  his 
teacher.  The  united  eflbrts  of  two  of  the  biggest 
and  best-behaved  boys  scarcelj^  kept  him  still  on 
his  seat,  he  was  so  very  restless;  and  though  he  could 
read  very  well  for  his  age,  he  was  so  provoking  about 
it,  that,  oftener  than  not,  he  was  passed  over ;  time 
being  too  precious  to  waste  on  him' and  his  tricky 
ways.  At  the  day-school,  when  he  could  be  induced 
to  go  there,  it  was  just  the  same ;  and  at  home, 
though  his  mother  tried  to  do  her  best  to  keep  him 
in  order,  he  was,  as  she  said,  "  as  full  of  mischief  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat,"  and  such  a  trouble  to  her 
that,  ha^-ing  so  many  yoimger  than  he  was,  she  was 
forced  to  let  him  do  just  as  he  pleased.  To  com- 
plain to  his  father  was  next  door  to  useless,  for  he 
just  laughed,  and  rather  encouraged  Billy  than 
otherwise,  by  sajing  in  his  hearing,  it  was  just 
the  way  he  himself  had  behaved  when  a  youngster, 
that  the  boy  was  "  a  boy  of  spirit,  not  a  milk-sop, 
and  a  chip  of  the  old  block  into  the  bargain." 

The  very  next  Sunday,  after  our  talking  to  the 
children  on  the  green,  BUly  was  much  quieter,  and 
for  the  first  time  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
lessons,  which  happened  to  be,  first  about  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  and  afterwards  the  story  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  as  told  in  the  "  Peep 
of  Day."  What  had  come  over  the  boy  ?  the  tears 
were  actually  standing  in  his  eyes  as  he  listened  to 
the  old,  old  story  !  After  this,  there  was  Uttle  or 
no  trouble  whatever  with  him,  either  at  the  Sunday 
or  day  school,  which  he  attended  regadarly  now ; 
and  at  home  he  got  himself  into  a  snug  corner,  and 
sat  reading  with — his  mother  said — "  his  ej"es  glued 
to  the  paper."  He  had  no  time  now  for  playing 
ofi"  tricks  upon  his  companions,  but  would  be  found 
sitting  behind  a  bush  in  a  field,  or  up  among  tlie 
hay  in  some  barn  or  loft,  with  a  book,  so  great  had 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  become.  Between  every 
two  story-books  he  borrowed  from  us  he  always 
asked  for  the  "  Peep  of  Day,"  and  once  when  we 
inquired  why  he  got  it  so  often,  he  replied  qmte 
simply  and  frankly,  "I'm  feared  the  story-book 
Btories  get  into  my  head  and  knock  Jesus  out ;  I 
like  the  story  about  Him  best  of  a'." 

Though  he  was  reaUy  so  much  occupied  with 
his  books,  it  was  plainly  seen  that  in  more  ways 
than  one  a  great  change  had  come  over  BOIy,  for 


instead  of  being  no  help  to  his  mother,  he  became 
obliging  and  gentle  and  usefid ;  and  as  for  his 
companions,  they  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  wonder  not  unmixed  with  awe,  so  strangely 
good  had  he  become. 

One  day,  on  our  meeting  him  alone  on  the  road 
from  the  neighbouring  town,  he  began  to  talk  about 
the  Sunday  lessons  we  had  had,  and  after  a  time 
he  said,  "  You  were  wondering  why  the  wee  laddies 
didna  sit  still ;  but  /  ken." 

"  Do  you,  Billy  1  then  tell  me." 

"  You  forgot  to  ask  the  Dove  to  come  and  keep 
us  a'  quiet  afore  you  opened  the  'Peep  o'  Day.'" 

Billy  referred  to  a  little  prayer  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  namely,  "  0  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly 
Dove,  come  Thou  into  the  midst  of  us  and  help  us 
to  keep  quiet  while  we  hear  about  Jesus  and  the 
love  of  God  our  Father.     Amen.' ' 

"  So  I  did.  Ah  Billy,  see  what  it  is  to  grow  old ; 
when  I  was  as  young  as  you  are,  I  had  such  a  good 
memory,  but  now  I  have  so  many  things  to  think 
of  that  my  old  head  gets  stupid.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  can  do  to  help  me.  If  ever  you  see  me 
forget  again  just  you  stand  up." 

"  Aj',  I  dinna  think  I  could  do  that,"  said  BiUy, 
shaking  his  head  emphatically ;  "  no,  I  couldna 
do  it." 

"  What !  you  couldn't  stand  up  !  what's  to  hinder 
you  1  I  was  expecting  better  things  of  you,  BiUy. 
Didn't  you  tell  me  not  long  ago,  on  this  very  road, 
that  you  would  like  to  be  a  little  soldier  of  the 
Cross  r' 

"  Yes,  I  said  it,"  said  BUly,  "  and  I  meant  it 
then,  and  I  want  to  be  it  the -now,  but " 

"  But  what  1  surely  you  are  not  ashamed  to  stand 
up  for  Christ !  Ah  Billy,  if  tliis  is  the  case,  re- 
member He  will  be  ashamed  of  you." 

"No,  it's  no'  that,  but " 

Unfortunately  a  lady  interrupted  us  by  coming 
suddenly  upon  us  from  a  side -path,  and  Billy 
darted  off  without  explaining  his  difficidty. 

Next  Simday  afternoon,  being  a  little  cm'ious  to 
see  if  Billy  woidd  stand  up  to  remind  me  of  the 
prayer,  I  made  a  pretence  of  opening  the  book  once 
more,  as  if  I  had  forgotten.  Out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye  I  could  see  his  face  getting  redder  and 
redder,  his  eyes  larger  and  larger,  and  his  breath 
coming  fast  and  faster  out  from  his  parted,  quiver- 
ing lips.  Then,  pushing  his  hands  deep  down  into 
his  pockets,  up  he  stood. 

The  moment  he  rose  to  his  feet  I  knew  the 
making  up  his  mind  to  do  what  be  had  done  was 
no  easy  thing,  for  there  was  Davy  Browulee,  the 
monitor  of  that  particular  form  upon  which  BiUy 
sat,  clenching  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him  with 
fierce,  angry  eyes,  that  were  saying  as  plainly  as 
eyes  could,  "  Wait  tiU  I  get  you  out,  and  I'U  give 
you  as  good  a  welting  as  ever  you  got  in  your  life." 

But  why  was  Davy  Brownlee  so  angry,  do  you 
ask  ?     Listen,  and  I  will  teU  you. 
( To  be  concluded.) 
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SEVEN  HUNDRED"— SEAECHING  THE  SCRIPTURES— CALEND Ait 
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THERE  are,  it  seems,  about  seven  hundred  names  on 
our  Communion  Roll.  Seven  hundred  persons,  that 
is  to  say,  ■who  have  "come  out"  and  publicly  declared 
themselves  on  the  "  Lord's  side ;"  who  have  called 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  whatever  others  may 
do  they  will  serve  the  Lord  ;  who  have  enrolled  them- 
selves as  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  stand  pledged  to  war 
the  good  warfare,  to  light  the  good  fight.  A  battalion 
in  the  great  Christian  army  seven  hundred  strong. 
"What  latent  force  in  such  a  corps  !  tlu'ee  hundred  made 
Thermopyla;. 

Suppose  these  seven  hundred  felt  themselves,  and 
sought  to  act  as,  "priests  unto  God,"  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  would  devote  an  hour  and  a  half  every 
week  to  special  Christian  effort.  That  represents  1050 
hours  sjient  with  the  direct  and  distinct  aim  of  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  much  time,  that  is,  as  the 
fifteen  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Aberdeen — 
supposing  they  work  ten  hours  a  day — give  to  that  object. 
One  thousand  and  fifty  hours  per  week.  Fancy  a  minister 
being  asked  to  suggest  occupation  for  these  in  addition  to 
his  own  seventj'  1  What  a  Croesus  he  would  feel !  How 
lavishly  he  would  throw  about  hours  to  this  work  and  to 
that  I  A  big  slice  to  the  children.  The  thirty  teachers 
in  the  Sabbath  School  would  be  doubled  right  away. 
A  Missionary  "Working  Party  would  be  crowded.  The 
poor  and  the  sick  would  never  want  for  tending,  and 
when  all  these,  and  various  other  needs,  were  supplied, 
there  woirld  be  many  hours  still  that  might  be  spent  by 
the  wisest  and  most  human-hearted  (most  human-hearted, 
because  in  most  living  union  with  the  God-man,  Christ) 
in  aiding,  by  healing  sjmipathy  and  helpful  counsel,  the 
weak,  the  wear}',  the  fallen,  and  in  bringing  the  whole- 
some breath  of  Christian  truth  into  homes  where  its 
sweetness  and  freshness  and  life-giving  power  are  as  yet 
unknown. 

But  take  another  view.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
time  that  might  be  devoted  to  special  Christian  effort  by 
seven  hundred  persons,  supposing  them  wholly  consecrated 
to  the  Divine  service,  what  a  witness  for  God  there  would 
be  in  their  common  life  !  for — granting  the  consecration — 
it  would  not  be  on  special  occasions,  or  in  special  circum- 
stances merely,  that  the  Christian  spirit  in  them  would 
manifest  itself,  but  on  every  occasion,  in  every  circum- 
stance, wherever  and  however  placed.  The  religion  that 
is  put  on  and  off  with  the  Sunday  clothes,  and  not  worn 
in  the  family  circle,  in  the  place  of  business,  as  well  as 
in  the  House  of  God,  is  no  religion  at  all. 

One.  saintly  life  is  a  power.  Its  sphere  may  be  a  very 
modest  one.  There  may  be  nothing  potent  in  the  life 
except  the  saintliness,  but  the  saintliness  alone  makes 
that  life  a  centre  from  which  holy  influences  go  radiating 
forth,  to  quicken  here,  to  brighten  there,  to  be  now  a 
shield,  and  now  a  spur,  to  make  one  ashamed  of  failure, 
another  hopeful  of  victory.  Fancy  the  effect  of  seven 
hundred  saintly  lives,  so  many  having  as  their  sphere 
the  workshop,  so  many  the  office,  so  many  the  school,  all 
the  home.  Seven  hundred  whose  lives,  by  their  faithful- 
ness and  self-forgetfulness,  by  their  purity  and  sincerity, 
by  their  quick  sympathy  and  ready  helpfulness,  by  their 
fearless  adherence  to  Christian  principle  at  any  and  every 
cost,  witnessed  consistently  and  persistently  for  Christ. 
"What  an  effect  they  would  have  !  "What  a  splendid 
volume  of  Christian  evidences  they  would  furnish  !  No 
sceptic  could  withstand  the  force  of  such  an  argument. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  these  things  should 
be  ?  It  is  only  implying  that  the  high  'profession  made 
time  after  time  at  the  Lord's  table  should  be  followed  by 
an  equally  hvjh practice. — From  Supplement  to  "Life  arid 
Jfork"  for  Jiosemount  Parish,  Aberdeen, — Jlev,  DuTwan 
Carnphell,  B.B.,  Minister. 

1  Witli  a  change  of  the  number,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
Communion  Roll,  in  how  many  of  our  parishes  may  this  article  be 
pondered  with  advantage  !— Ed. 


Searc|)titg  tlje  Scriptures, 

By  THE  Editor. 
1.  What  king  of  Judah  slew  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  but  did  not  slay  their  children  ?  Find  in  Deuter- 
onomy the  commandment  which  he  thus  obeyed.  2. 
Find  in  Genesis  five  examples  of  God  speaking  by  a 
dream  to  persons  not  within  the  Jewish  covenant.  3. 
Find  other  five  instances  of  the  same  thing — one  in 
Judges,  two  in  Daniel,  two  in  Matthew.  4.  Select  from 
Stephen's  defence  (Acts  vii.)  at  least  six  statements 
which  declare  that  God's  favour  was  not  confined  to 
Palestine.  6.  Find  four  verses  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  Christ  is  called  the  "Word."  6.  "What  chapter 
contains  seven  of  Christ's  parables  and  the  explanation 
of  two  of  them  ?  7.  To  what  person  were  two  books  of 
the  New  Testament  addressed  by  the  same  author  ?  Give 
the  passages.  8.  Find  four  New  Testament  texts  in 
which  Jesus  is  expressly  called  "just."  9.  Find  five 
other  New  Testament  texts  in  which  Jesus  is  expressly 
called  "holy."  10.  Find  seven  other  New  Testament 
texts  declaring  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  though  not  con- 
taining the  words  "just"  or  "holy." 

ANSWERS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 
1.  Luke  10.  42  ;  Mark  10.  21 ;  John  9.  25  ;  PhiL  3. 
13,  14  ;  Ps.  27.  4.  2.  Judges  9.  7-20  :  Abimelech.  3. 
2  Kings  14.  9  :  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  4.  Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  buried  under  an  oak,  Gen.  35.  8  : 
Deborah,  the  projihetess,  dwelt  under  a  palm-tree,  and 
judged  Israel,  Judges  4.  4,  5.  5.  The  sound  of  sh. 
Judges  12.  6.  6.  At  Christ's  baptism,  Luke  3.  22  ; 
transfiguration,  Luke  9.  35  ;  close  of  His  ministry,  John 
12.  28.  7.  Acts  20.  35.  8.  James  killed,  Acts  12.  2  : 
Peter's  death  prophesied,  John  21.  18,  19.  9.  Agabus 
foretold  famine.  Acts  11.  28,  and  captivity  of  St.  Paul, 
Acts  21.  10,  11.  10.  (1)  Smyrna;  (2)  Thyatira  ;  (3) 
Pergamos  ;  (4)  Philadelphia  ;  (5)  Ephesus  ;  (6)  Laodicea  ; 
(7)  Sardis. 
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Looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Jnde 

Keep  thyself  pure.— 1  Tim.  5.  22.  [21. 

Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall  live. — Amos  5.  6. 

With  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee. — 

God  knoweth  your  hearts. — Luke  16.  15.        [Isa.  54.  8. 

We  live  unto  the  Lord. — Rom.  14.  8.  [9. 

Christ  the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living. — Rom.  14. 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. — Amos  4.  12. 

Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts. — 1  Pet.  3.  15. 

Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity. — Ps.  110. 

Turn  you  to  the  Stronghold.— Zech.  9.  12.  [37. 

Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord. — Prov.  16.  6. 

In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. — Acts 

Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth.— Rev.  16.  15.  [17.  2S. 

ColUclion,  for  Endowment  Scheme. — 2  Cor.  9.  7. 

The  Lord  is  able  to  give  thee  much  more  than  this. — 2 

Great  is  thy  faithfulness. — Lam.  3.  23.      [Chron.  25.  9. 

Faithful  in  that  which  is  least. — Luke  16. 10. 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways. — Lam.  3.  40. 

Confess  your  faults  one  to  another. — James  5.  16. 

Pray  one  for  another. — James  5.  16. 

The  Desire  of  aU  nations  shall  come. — Hag.  2.  7. 

What  wait  I  for  ?  my  hope  is  in  Thee.— Ps.  39.  7. 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  Thine  heart. — Cant.  8.  6. 

Wliat  have  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols? — Hosea  14.  8. 

He  doth  not  afflict  willingly. — Lam.  3.  33, 

His  compassions  fail  not. — Lam.  3.  22. 

The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  TTim — Lam. 

I  will  fill  this  House  with  glory.- Hag.  2.  7.         [3.  25. 

Lead  me  in  Thy  truth,  and  teach  me. — Ps.  25.  5. 

Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him. — 1  Peter  5.  7. 
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They  searched  the  Scriptures  daily. — Acts  17.  11. 
He  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day. — Dan.  6. 
When  ye  pray  say,  Our  Father. — Luke  11.  2.  [10. 


Note. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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SEAT  RENTS. 

The  Kivk-Sessiou  will  attend  in  tlie  Clnu-fh  ou  THUKS- 
DAY  THE  16th,  AND  FUIDAY  THE  17th  CUK- 
RENT,  from  2  till  5  o'clock  i-.  m.,  and  on  the  evening 
of  FRIDAY  THE  17th,  from  7.30  till  9  o'clock,  to 
let  the  sittings  to  present  occu[iants  for  the  j'car  to 
Martinmas  1883  ;  also,  on  Friday,  the  24th  current,  from 
2  till  4  o'clock,  to  let  an}'  sittings  not  then  retaken. 

To  prevent  crowding  and  confusion,  sitters  in  the  area 
of  the  church  are  requested  to  take  their  .sittings  ou 
Thursday,  the  16th  current  (pews  1  to  90  between  2  and 
3.30  o'clock,  and  from  91  to  144  between  3.30  and  5 
o'clock)  ;  and  sitters  in  the  gallery  ou  Friday,  the  17th 
current  (pews  145  to  200  early  iu  the  day,  and  pews  201 
to  232  later). 

Seat-holders  will  please  bring  their  last  j-ear's  tickets 
with  them,  and  mark  their  addresses  thereon,  where 
there  has  been  a  change  of  residence. 

The  Kirk-Scssion  jjarticularjy  request  that  all  sitters 
will  retake  their  sittinrjs  on  Thursday  the  Ifith,  or  Friday 
the  17th,  as  sittings  not  then  retaken  will  be  held  to  be 
given  up,  and  will  be  allocated  to  other  applicants  on 
Fridaj'  the  24tli  current. 

The  Congregation  are  requested  to  pay  particular  at- 
teutiou  to  the  days  and  hours  above  mentioned,  as  much 
trouble  and  confusion  are  thereby  avoided.  For  further 
information,  application  may  be  made  to  llr.  Smith,  7 
St.  Yincent  Street,  or  to  the  Church -Officer  at  the 
Church. 


St.  Stephen's  Aasoeiation  in  support  of  the 
FEMALE  MISSIONS  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  annual  statement 
to  the  Congregation,  desire  to  remind  them  that  the 
object  of  the  Association  is  to  collect  systematically  for 
the  Female  Missions  of  our  Church.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Congregation  is  divided  into  districts,  with  a  col- 
lector for  each,  and  the  time  of  collecting  is  in  November 
and  beginning  of  December.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
with  such  a  .scattered  Congregation,  to  include  every 
family  iu  a  district  ;  the  Committee  therefore  request 
that  any  who  may  not  be  waited  on  by  a  Collector  during 
the  time  mentioned,  and  who  may  wish  to  subscribe, 
will  kiudly  send  their  contributions  to  any  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Female  Missions  of  the  Church  are  well  known  to 
the  members  of  the  Congregation  through  other  channels  ; 
suffice  it  here  to  saj',  that  they  are  most  useful  auxil- 
iaries to  the  Schemes  of  the  Church.  A  Female  Agency 
gains  access  to  homes  which  could  not  be  reached  in  any 
other  way,  and  by  means  of  such  an  agency  many  of 
the  women  of  India  are  rescued  from  ignorance  and 
idolatry.  The  work  is  carried  on  as  formerly  at  our 
various  stations  by  means  of  Zenana  visiting.  Schools, 
and  Orphanages,  thus  reaching  all  classes  of  society. 
The  higher  classes  now  willingly  open  their  Zenanas  to 
the  Christian  teacher,  aud  the  lower  send  their  children 


to  our  schools,  knowing  well  that  they  are  Christian 
schools.  The  sum  collected  for  this  mission  last  year 
was  £18  :  11  :  6  ;  this,  in  addition  to  the  sum  subscribed 
for  Pursewaukum,  the  special  St.  Stephen's  Mission,  of 
which  a  special  report  is  given. 

The  Ladies'  Jewish  Mission  carry  on  their  work  princi- 
])ally  by  schools  at  the  stations  where  the  Church  has 
Missionaries.  These  schools  are  all  well  attended, 
and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  many 
tokens  of  the  truth  taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  the  very  fact  that  the  children  are  allowed  to 
attend  schools  with  Christian  teachers  shows  that  there 
is  not  now  the  bitter  hostility  that  once  existed  against 
Christianity.  The  work  of  christianising  the  Jew  must 
be  a  very  slow  and  gradual  work  ;  they  have  been  too 
long  a  crushed  and  despised  people  to  be  speedily  brought 
to  change  their  religion  ;  yet  the  work  is  a  hopeful  one, 
for  we  have  God's  sure  word  of  promise  that  tlie  time 
to  favour  Zion  will  come.  For  this  object  £41  :  10  :  6 
was  collected  last  year.  Surel}'  a  little  more  might  be 
contributed  amongst  us  for  this  important  Mission. 

The  third  Association  supported  is  the  Gaelic  Schools 
and  Bursary  Fund  ;  useful  as  a  means  of  helping  promis- 
ing lads  to  get  sufficient  education  to  fit  them  for  the 
University,  and  ultimately  to  be  trained  as  Gaelic-speak- 
ing Ministers.  The  sum  contributed  last  year  for  this 
society  was  £27  :  13s.  This,  however,  does  not  represent 
all  the  contributions  from  the  ■  Congregation,  as  a  sum 
equal  to  the  above  was  collected  otherwise  from  members, 
though  not  through  the  organised  channel. 

The  Connnittee  would  commend  these  schemes  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Congregation  ;  and  while  giving  them 
pecuniary  support,  let  the  blessing  of  God  be  implored 
upon  all  the  efforts  made  to  bring  many  into  the  fold  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

Committee. 
Mrs.  Macleod,  President.     Jlrs.  T.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Gillespie.  Miss  Blackwood. 

Mrs.  Macnab.        _  Miss  Tawse,  Secretary. 

Collectors. 
Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street. 
Mi's.  Girdwood,  30  Moray  Place. 
Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street. 
Mrs.  Robertson,  27  Saxe-Coburg  Place. 
Mrs.  T.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row. 
Miss  Boyd,  7  Dean  Terrace. 
Miss  Brodie,  29  Howe  Street. 
Miss  Cosens,  17  Hope  Crescent. 
Miss  Gumming,  20  Dean  Terrace. 
Miss  Forrester,  8  Drunimond  Place. 
Miss  Gordon,  30  Royal  Circus. 
Miss  J.  Kennedy,  71  Groat  King  Street. 
Miss  Leishman,  4  Douglas  Crescent. 
Miss  Mann,  22  Raeburn  Place. 
Miss  Macnab,  Howard  Place. 
Miss  Munro,  Howard  Place. 
Miss  Pott,  Inverleith  Row, 
Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  Street. 
Miss  Symington,  13  Dundas  Street. 
Miss  C.  Tawse,  11  Royal  Terrace. 
Miss  Stephen,  3  Gloucester  Place. 
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The  Collection  for  PURSEWAUKUM  is  taken  at  the 
same  time.  A  separate  and  special  report  will  be  circu- 
lated containinc;  much  interesting  inlbrmatiou  recently 
received  troin  Miss  Gordon. 


Prayer  Meetings. 

The  fortnightly  I'laj'er  Meeting  in  the  Church  uill 
commence  on  'riiursday,  November  9,  at  3  P.M. 

The  weekly  Thursday  Evening  Service  in  Home  Lane 
will  be  commenced  on  the  9tli  November  at  7.30. 


Bible  Classes. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Young  Women's  Associa- 
tion and  Bible  Class  will  bo  held  in  the  Mission  Hall,  44 
Jamaica  Street,  on  Monday  the  6th,  at  8  o'clock. 

New  members  desiring  to  join  cither  the  Class  or  As- 
sociation are  specially  requested  to  attend  on  that  evening. 

All  the  members  of  St.  Stephen's  can  help  by  bringing 
this  Class  under  the  notice  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  intended,  and  all  who  are  already  members  may  do 
much  to  increase  the  attendance,  saying  one  to  the  other, 
"  Come  thou  with  me,  and  I  will  do  thee  good." 

The  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  Class  or  Bible- 
reading  will  commence  on  the  ItSth  at  3.15  in  the  Mission 
Hall,  Jamaica  Street.  There  ought  to  be  a  much  larger 
attendance  of  the  young  jwople  of  the  Congregation  at 
this  Meeting.  It  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  "  Bible- 
reading  "  than  a  Class,  there  being  little  catechetical 
instruction  given.  The  subjects  will  be  afterwards 
anno<inced. 

CoHeetions  this  Month. 

The  Collection  for  the  HOME  MISSION  will  be  made 
on  the  12th. 

As  usual,  the  "ROYAL  INFIRMARY"  Collection 
falls  to  be  made  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  both  are  objects  of  the 
first  inlportanc(^ 

Musical  Association. 

The  meetings  will  be  resumed  on  Friday,  the  3d  No- 
vember, at  5  P.M.,  in  the  Mission  Hall.  The  Association 
made  a  satisfactory  commencement  last  year,  and  it  is 
hojjed  that  it  will  be  even  more  prosperous  this  winter. 
All  who  desire  to  become  members  are  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  meeting.  The  music  for  the  first  meet- 
ing is  "  The  Lord  is  a  Lamp,"  and  "  As  the  hart  pants." 

The  Choir  practisings  will  be  held  hereafter  in  the 
Church  on  Thursday  evenings  at  8  o'clock. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  few  additional  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes  have  been  prepared,  under  the  supervision 
of  I'rofpssor  MacLagan  and  Mr.  Curie,  including  some 
Doxolngies  and  Dismissions,  chiefly  from  the  Paraphrases 
used  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Muir's  ministry.  With  these 
many  of  tlie  Congregation  have  sacred  associations,  and 
they  will  doubtless  be  glad  occasionally  to  use  them  once 
more.  The  tunes,  which  can  easily  be  added  to  the 
present  tune-books,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Matheson 
at  the  Church,  price  threepence. 

Children's  Services. 
The  Afternoon  Sermon  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every 
month  between  the  October  and  A])iil  Coninjunions  will 
be  for  the  young.     Parents,  Sabbath  School  Teachers,  and 


others,  are  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  children  on  these  occasions. 

Mr.  Playfair  proposes  to  commence  a  Children's  Ser- 
vice on  Sabbath  forenoons.  Particulars  •v\'ill  be  given 
afterwards. 

Sabbath  Morning  Christian  Fellowship 
Association. 

These  meetings,  held  in  the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica 
Street,  on  Sabbath  mornings  at  10  a.m.  for  prayer  and 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  are  NOT  restricted  to  young  men. 
They  are  opeu  to  all,  male  or  female,  who  desire  to 
attend. 

Young  Men's  Literary  Society. 

The  opening  meeting  will  take  place  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  3d  Novemlier,  in  the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica 
Street,  at  8  o'clock.  The  attendance  of  young  men  is 
requested.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Playfair  will  give  the 
introductory  address. 

Parochial  Buildings. 

Before  these  lines  are  in  print,  the  Kirk-Session  in  all 
probability  will  have  concluded  arrangements,  now  all 
but  completed,  for  the  feuing  from  Dr.  Skene,  W.  S.,  of 
the  piece  of  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Parish  Schools, 
nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Clarence  Street.  After  very 
careful  and  full  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  this  was  the 
only  available  site.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  as  suitable  as 
any  that  could  be  obtained,  being  near  the  Church,  in  a 
good  locality,  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
parish.  As  over  si.xty  feet  of  frontage  will  be  obtained, 
including  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  east  lecture- 
room,  adjacent  to  the  Institute,  there  will  be  ample  space 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  which  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  subscriptions  now  amount  to  about  £1800,  and 
it  is  requested  that  the  instalments  due  at  this  term  be 
remitted  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Colin  S.  Macrae,  W.S., 
57  Castle  Street.     A  further  sum  of  at  least  £200  will  I 
be   required  from  the  Congregation  ;  but  as  many,  who  i 
no  doubt  intend  to  do  so,  have  not  yet  intimated  their  | 
subscriptions,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  providing  that  amount.     This  is  an  object  which  Jias  I 
already  called  forth  the  hearty  interest  and  support  of  ] 
the  Congregation.      Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  now  ] 
endeavouring  to  complete  a  work  that  will  be  a  benefit 
to  the  parish  long  after  we  are  gone.     May  God,  then, 
bless  our  enterprise,  and  make  it  to  prosper.      "Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  ' 
it." 

Work  Society  Sale. 

This  sale  will  take  place  in  the  Schools,  Brunswick 
Street,  on  the  11th  and  13tii  November.  The  kind 
attention  of  the  ladies  of  the  Congregation  is  directed  to 
this  notice. 

Lome  Street  Church  Bazaar. 

As  there  is  to  be  a  "  St.  Stephen's  "  Stall  at  this  im- 
portant Bazaar,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, any  contributions  of  work  or  money  forwarded  to 
Mrs.  Macleod,  7  lioyal  Circus,  will  be  gratefully  received. 
The  oliject  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  and  deserves  the  best 
support  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Edin- 
burgh. Already  there  are  600  members  connected  with 
the  Iron  Church.  It  is  indispensable  that  a  suitable 
building  should  immediately  be  provided. 
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By  the  Rev.  A.  K. 


Srrmon. 

DEATH. 

H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  First  Minister  of 
St.  Auili'ews. 


"And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." 
Heb.  xii.  23. 

QOMETIMES  very  homely  matter.?  bring  very 
^  solemn  facts  clearly  to  oiu:  minds,  in  a  startling 
way. 

Late  last  night,  I  left  the  room  in  -n'liich  I  work, 
the  day's  work  being  ovei-.  I  put  out  the  light 
before  going :  and  there  was  sudden  and  complete 
darkness.  The  thought  came  upon  me,  Some  day 
all  outward  light  will  go  from  these  eyes  in  like 
manner.  They  may  gradually  lose  the  sense  of  it, 
through  weeks  of  suffering,  and  failing  strength : 
or  it  may  flash  away,  when  one's  heart  is  full  of 
plans  and  cares.  And  it  will  be  very  strange  to 
think,  Noiv,  I  am  dying:  Now,  I  am  dead. 
Each  of  us  wiU  have  to  think  that,  some  day. 

What  is  Beyond'?  This  has  always  been  the 
great  question.  My  subject  is  Death  :  and  I  wish 
to  look  straight  at  it.  Not  at  the  failing  strength 
nor  the  sharp  pain  which  may  lead  to  it.  Not 
even  at  the  solemn  and  complete  separation  it  must 
make  from  everything  and  eveiy  person  here.  But 
what  will  it  take  us  to  ?     That  is  the  great  thing. 

Some  one  told  me  that  he  just  once  saw  a 
daffodil  sky.  He  looked  out  in  the  early  Summer 
morning,  and  it  was  there, — the  very  thing :  the 
bright  yellow  heaven,  as  the  July  sun  was  rising. 
But  he  did  not  think  most  of  the  aspect  of  Natui-e. 
For  in  the  night  his  Mother  had  died.  And  he 
thought,  with  a  great  awe  and  perplexity.  Where 
is  she  now  1  Of  course,  she  was  gonr  to  Christ : 
he  was  perfectly  sure  of  that.  But  what  like  now ; 
and  where  ? 

I  have  known  people  who,  even  in  the  first  great 
shock  of  great  bereavement,  were  heavily  perplexed 
by  such  thoughts.  You  may  say,  morbidly  per- 
plexed :  but  the  questionings  would  not  go.  What 
were  they  doing,  what  were  they  thinking  of,  this 
morning  when  we  awoke,  the  Father  and  IMother 
who  are  gone  1  AVe  knew  so  well  what  they  used 
to  do  and  to  think  of  here.  Most  of  what  they 
did,  and  their  most  anxious  thoughts,  were  for  us 
their  children.  And  we  never  were  so  grateful  nor 
so  loving  as  we  ought  to  have  been  :  God  forgive 
us  !     They  forgave  us,  long  ago. 

No.  47. 


There  is  no  clearer  statement  of  what  comes 
after  death  (known  to  me)  than  we  have  in  the 
Catechism : 

The  soids  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into 
glory :  and  their  bodies,  being  still  united  to  Christ, 
do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrection. 

The  statement  is  clear  and  authoritative :  but  it 
goes  into  no  details.  No  more  does  Holy  Scripture. 
We  need  not  pretend  but  that  we  should  like  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do.  But,  for 
whatever  reason  (and  one  can  think  of  more  than 
one  weighty  reason)  the  Christian  revelation  main- 
tains a  solemn  reserve.  This  is  a  vital  character- 
istic of  it.  If  there  were  a  chapter  in  the  New 
Testament  which  gave  us  particulars  of  the  present 
state  and  life  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
you  know  how  that  chapter  would  be  read  and  re- 
read.    But  it  is  not  there. 

Let  us  think  of  what  we  know. 

As  for  the  Body,  we  know  certainly  what  comes 
of  that :  so  far.  It  is  laid  in  the  earth  :  and  in  a 
little,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  at  all.  It  goes  back 
to  the  elements.  I  sometimes  go  and  stand  over 
the  graves  of  good  men,  laid,  centuries  since,  to 
rest  in  a  solemn  churchyard  I  know.  Many  good 
men,  and  some  few  great  men,  have  been  laid  to 
rest  in  that  sacred  place,  where  are  the  ruined  walls 
and  arches,  where  is  the  green  ivy,  and  all  around 
the  everlasting  Sea.  But  the  good  men  are  not 
there.  Not  even  their  bodies  are  there.  They  are 
all  away,  every  atom,  long  ago.  AVe  who  grew  up 
in  the  AVest  used  to  be  taken,  when  we  were  child- 
ren, to  lonely  spots  in  the  waste,  among  the  heather ; 
and  to  be  told  that  underneath  slept  a  Martyr.  It 
was  a  vain  fancy.  His  mortal  part  had  been  buried 
there,  many  generations  back.  But  even  it  was  gone. 
It  had  returned  to  the  dust.  It  had  entered  again 
on  the  round  of  busy  Nature.     It  was  far  away. 

But  what  concerns  us  a  thousand  times  more,  is 
the  question  AVhere  that  goes  which  knew,  and 
thought,  and  felt,  and  loved.  AVhere  and  what  is 
the  soul  ?  It  must  know  where  and  what  it  is.  It 
must  be  good  or  bad.  It  must  be  happy  or  un- 
happy. Death  may  look  like  an  End,  for  the  Body  : 
It  is  a  Beginning,  for  the  Soul.  This  is  certain  : 
it  is  separate  from  the  Body  :  separate  for  a  while. 
In  this  world,  body  and  soul  united  made  the  human 
being.  And  after  the  great  Resurrection,  it  will 
be  so  again.      "  When  this  corruptible  shall  luive 
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put  on  incm^ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
on  immortal  it  I/,  then  shall  be  In-ought  to  2>ass  (he 
sai/in(/  that  is  irritfen,  Death  is  swallowed  vp  in 
victory."  But  from  the  day  you  die,  till  the  day 
of  the  Resurrection,  you  will  be  a  disembodied 
spir-it.  And  the  longer  one  thinks  of  what  these 
two  words  can  mean,  the  more  bewildered  one 
grows.  Here  is  the  place  for  a  humble  and  child- 
like fiiith,  ■whii.-h  trusts  everytliing  to  Christ. 
When  you  die  :  aud  wiien  you  tliink  of  father  and 
mother  and  little  child  that  died  :  you  can  never 
get  f\irther  on  than  good  Richard  Baxter  showed 
us :  "  It's  enough  that  Christ  knows  all  ;  And  I 
shall  be  with  Him."  And  they  are  with  Him. 
Still,  holding  tiglit  to  this,  and  trying  to  be  content 
to  know  as  little  as  Ciirist  intends  us,  it  is  most 
right  that  we  should  watch  for  every  ray  of  light 
the  Bible  gives  u.s.  And  there  is  light  in  my 
text.  There  is  light  in  Christ's  words  (everybody 
knows  to  whom),  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me 
in  paradise."  Tiiere  is  assurance  iu  St.  Paul's 
words,  "  To  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better." 
There  is  infinite  confidence  in  the  unforgetable  "To 
die  is  gain."  Just  at  this  time,  we  are  going  to 
look  earnestly  at  the  words  iu  the  magnificent  pass- 
age in  Hebrews  :  "  And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect." 

They  are  the  same  :  the  selfsame  souls  we  knew, 
or  did  not  know  :  only  everything  good  in  them 
made  infinitely  better.  Every  weakness,  wayward- 
ness, defect, — everything  that  had  any  touch  of 
evil, — gone  quite  away.  If  they  had  prejudices, 
and  narrownesses :  if  they  took  warped  views,  and 
could  not  understand  other  Christian  folk,  other- 
wise trained :  if  they  hated  anything  in  this  Uni- 
verse except  Evil :  if  they  could  not  see  all  round 
<a  large  aud  perplexing  subject :  all  that  is  gone. 
They  have  reached  the  "Light,  more  Light,"  which 
the  greatest  understandings  did  here  so  long  for. 
I  have  just  finished  reading  a  most  enchaining 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  a  certain  country 
I  know  :^  one  reads  it  with  a  very  sad  heart.  And 
coming  from  it,  how  one  prizes  the  assurance  that 
even  iu  clearness  of  head  and  fairness  of  vision 
just  men  will  be  perfect  in  tiie  Better  World  who 
were  most  sorrowfully  imperfect  here.  That  which 
we  call  Wrongheadedness  lias  in  some  centuries  been 
very  strongly  present  in  some  extremely  just  men. 
And  the  lack  of  power  to  put  one's  self  in  another's 
place,  and  to  feel  for  liim  even  supposing  him  wrong, 
is  a  grievous  "want,"  and  always  has  been  so,  iu 
many  zealous  Christians.  To  say  it  very  mildly, 
it  is  an  imperfection.  But  the  spirits  of  just  men 
have  been  made  perfect.  There. 

All  this  is  good.  And  those  earnest  souls  will 
thank  Christ  for  it  who  have  many  times  been 
crushed  down  under  the  terrible  What  is  truth, 
and  Where,  thinking  of  the  conflict  of  the  beliefs 
of  good  men,  and  their  irreconcilable  differences. 
But,  after  all,  the  heart  is  of  more  account  than 
*  Dr.  Cunningham's  Church  Ilistonj  of  Scotland. 


the  head  :  and  one  values  even  more  what  my  text 
says,  when  one  tiiinks  of  the  assurance  it  gives  us 
of  the  perfect  goodness  of  our  friends  who  have 
gone  to  Christ.  We  did  not  love  them  here  be- 
cause they  were  so  clever,  but  because  they  were  so 
good.  I  commend,  I  rejoice  in,  the  quiet  uncon- 
scious fashion  in  which  tiiat  answer  in  the  Cate- 
chism puts  aside  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  says 
nothing  about  them,  tliough  they  are  excellent  in 
their  way,  and  goes  straight  to  tlie  more  excel- 
lent. The  sotds  of  believers  are  at  their  death  madte 
perfect  in  Holiness.  Ay,  it  is  moral  perfection,  not 
intellectual,  that  is  the  chief  blessing :  it  is  in  that 
we  may  hope  to  become  like  Christ :  and  even  here, 
kindness  and  goodness  reach  our  hearts  as  the 
clearest  and  strongest  head  never  can.  Where- 
fore, thinking  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made, 
perfect,  we  cleave  to  this;  that  they  have  been 
made  perfect  in  Holiness :  and  Holiness  means 
everything  good  :  everything  pure,  kind,  sweet,  un- 
selfish, loving,  reasonable,  true.  You  will  never 
understand,  though  you  try  your  hardest,  what 
like  your  Father  and  Mother  are  now,  who  left  you 
years  ago,  thinking  of  you  to  the  last,  and  who  have 
been  with  Christ  in  Paradise  since  then.  But  you 
can  take  this  in,  and  understand  it,  and  hold  by  it : 
that  if  they  were  good  and  kind  here  (and  you  never 
forget  how  good  and  kind  they  were),  they  are  a 
thousand  times  kinder  and  better  there.  One  has 
known  men  here,  but  especially  women,  who  seemed 
(by  God's  grace)  to  be  already  so  good  (when  at  their 
best)  that  they  could  hardly  be  better :  but  we 
fancied  this  only  because  we  do  not  in  any  way 
know  how  good  a  spirit  made  perfect  can  be. 
Think  of  His  hopeful  words,  who  said  the  unfor- 
getable If  ye,  being  evil :  Think  of  the  prospect 
of  infinite  attainment  before  us  in  the  fashion  in 
which  Christ  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  very 
best  man  or  woman  in  this  world  is  no  more  than  ■ 
evil  according  to  the  measure  of  goodness  which  is  ■ 
above.  I  think  I  have  known  men  and  women 
here  (a  veiy  few)  who  wei-e  so  good  and  kind  (these 
must  be  the  words  again)  that  it  is  by  looking  at 
them  at  their  best,  and  then  trying  to  conceive 
something  far  kinder  and  better  than  that,  I  am 
able  to  picture  out  even  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  aud 
how  He  feels  towards  you  and  me.  Yet,  strange 
to  think  it,  in  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  good- 
ness above,  these  would  look  dark  with  sin  ! 

We  shall  try  to  rest  in  these  things,  thinking  of 
those  nearest  to  us  who  have  passed  into  the 
separate  state.  They  are  living  there  to-day. 
Their  minds  are  clear  :  their  hearts  are  good.  If 
ever  there  were  some  little  weakness  or  waywardness 
about  them  whicli  we  wished  away,  it  is  away  now. 
And  they  are  happy.  They  are  with  Christ.  They 
see  the  Face  which  we  should  know  anywhere. 
Saying  these  tilings,  now  pray  to  feel  them  true. 
Pray  the  Blessed  Spirit  to  make  us  feel  them  true. 
Pray  tliat  prayer  (it  will  not  take  you  long)  just 
for  a  week :  evening,  morning,  and  at  noonday. 
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3LittIe  Billu's  fHcsscucjcr  |3i(jeon. 

By  Mrs.  Geouge  Cupples. 
(Concluded.) 

THE  monitor  wlio  kept  the  quietest  seat  got  tlie 
best  mark,  and,  as  a  reward,  he  was  allowed  to 
carry  the  large  flag  when  we  set  out  for  our  annual 
picnic,  with  the  girl  who  kept  her  form  the  quiet- 
est seated  by  his  side  in  the  great  hay-waggon. 
Two  Sundays  had  only  to  come,  and  then  the  pic- 
nic, and  Davy  Brownlee  had  the  most  marks  as 
yet,  only  Kenneth  Slater  was  very  close  behind. 
Da^•y  had  worked  hard  for  this  place  of  honoirr, 
and  he  had  managed  to  keep  his  form  up  to  the 
mark,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  a  far  more  rest- 
less set  to  deal  with  than  Kenneth  had.  And  now, 
when  he  had  done  so  well,  here  was  he  going  to 
lose  his  mark  that  day,  all  owing  to  Billy  Hislop 
breaking  through  the  rules,  and  standing  up  with- 
out any  cause  for  it  whatever. 

Davy  looked  as  if  his  fingers  could  scarcely  be 
held  back  from  striking  Billy  on  the  spot,  only  our 
presence  protected  him  ;  but  I  hastened  to  say, 
"  That's  right,  Billy,  my  boy,  thank  you  very  much. 
Davy,  Billy  had  a  higher  duty  to  perform,  and  a 
higher  Master  to  serve.  Do  you  know  what  he 
was  doing  V 

"  He  was  standing  up,"  said  Da\'y  half  sulkily. 

"Yes,  he  was  standing  up,  but  he  was  standing 
up  for  Christ;"  and  then  I  told  the  children  all 
about  it,  and  put  it  to  them  if  Davy  should  lose  his 
mark  or  not.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  the  voice  of 
his  rival  Kenneth  above  the  otliers,  saying,  "  No,  no, 
he  should  get  it  all  the  same  ;"  and  when  one  of  the 
girls  excitedly  proposed  that  it  should  be  decided 
then  and  there  that  Davy  should  carry  the  flag, 
Kenneth  again  said  most  heartily  yes  to  that  too. 
Ah,  he  knew  quite  well  that  it  required  an  amount 
of  moral  courage  on  little  Billy's  pai't  to  defy  the 
hasty-tempered  Davy. 

"When  the  picnic  party  set  out  a  fortnight  after, 
there  were  two  large  flags  instead  of  one,  exactly 
the  same  in  every  way,  one  waving  from  the  back 
of  the  cart,  carried  by  Kenneth,  and  the  other  in 
the  front,  in  the  place  of  honour,  held  aloft  by 
Davy,  who,  however,  pretended  it  was  far  too 
heavy  for  him,  and  therefore  he  had  to  get  Billy 
Hislop  to  help  him.  If  ever  there  was  a  proud 
and  happy  child  it  was  little  Billy  that  day,  and, 
as  he  kept  looking  up  from  time  to  time  to  see  that 
the  flag  fluttered  properly  out,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  we  could  feel  the  presence  of  another 
banner  waving  over  him,  though  unseen — the  banner 
of  Christ's  love.  And,  while  the  children  sang  their 
h}Tnns  as  we  journeyed  along  the  road,  the  favourite 
one  with  the  girls  being — 

"  Stand  up  !  stand  up  for  Jesus  ! 
Ye  soldiiTS  of  the  Cross  ; 
Lift  liigh  His  royal  Kanner, 
It  must  not  suffer  loss," 

we  felt  a  great  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  little 


Billy  was  choosing  to  enroll  himself  under  His 
banner,  and  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  that  leadeth 
imto  life  eternal. 

About  this  time  his  father,  Tom  Hislop,  had 
fallen  into  drinking  habits,  or  rather  it  was  an  old 
habit  revived,  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  very  diligent, 
decent  woman,  but  by  no  means  strong,  seemed  to 
lose  heart  so  much  about  it,  that,  instead  of  doing 
everything  in  her  power  to  keep  the  house  extra 
briglit  to  wile  him  away  from  the  public-house,  she 
spent  too  much  time  in  sitting  dovm  to  weep  and 
mourn  over  her  sad  fate.  For  ever  so  long,  Billy 
did  not  seem  to  notice  how  things  were  going  on 
in  his  home ;  the  swearing  his  father  indidged  in 
seemed  to  fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  all  the  time  that 
the  father  was  "  making  a  fool  of  himself,"  as  Mrs. 
Hislop  said,  Billy  was  sitting  in  his  corner  reading 
steadily  at  the  "Peep  of  Day,"  with  the  tears 
trickling  slowly  over  his  face  while  once  more  read- 
ing of  Christ's  sufferings. 

One  afternoon  Billy  came  over  to  our  house  with 
an  urgent  request  to  see  me  alone,  but  on  going 
into  the  room  where  he  was,  I  had  to  wait  for  ever 
so  long  before  he  was  able  to  tell  his  story,  so  very 
much  agitated  was  he.  It  seemed  that  in  the 
Bible  lesson  for  the  day,  at  school,  the  words  had 
occurred,  "  Nor  drimkards  .  .  .  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  and,  during  the  walk  home,  one 
of  the  boys  had  said  in  Billy's  hearing  that  Tom 
Hislop,  being  a  drunkard,  would  be  kept  out  of  the 
good  place,  and  sent  to  the  bad.  Poor  little  Billy, 
how  he  did  sob,  and  what  bitter  tears  he  shed ! 
surely  if  his  father  had  seen  him,  it  would  have 
tiu-ned  him  from  his  evil  course.  And  how  to 
speak  to  the  boy  without  shaking  his  loyal  faith  in 
his  father  ?  But  Billy  himself  helped  us  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  saying,  "  What  I  came  for,  was  to  see 
if  you  would  ask  father  over  here,  so  that  he  could 
hear  the  cushy-doo  cooing,  then  maybe  you  could 
tell  him  God's  message  to  him,  for  hasna  the  doo 
messages  for  big  folk  as  well  as  bairns  V 

"  Certainly,  Billy,  only  I  think  your  father  would 
rather  have  the  messages  come  from  God  to  him 
through  z/021,;  I  was  just  thinking  you  might  turn 
yourself  into  a  carrier-pigeon,  and  give  him  a  special 
little  message  that  might  touch  his  heart,  and  keep 
him  from  going  to  the  public-house  so  often." 

"  But  what  kind  of  a  message — where  am  I  to 
get  it  from — for  ftxther?" 

"  From  tlie  Bible  itself,  Billy ;  it  is  full  of  mes- 
sages, for  it  is  God's  word  ;  but  supposing  you  were 
to  take  the  "  Peep  of  Day"  home  again,  and  instead 
of  sitting  in  a  corner  reading  it  by  yourself,  you 
were  to  ask  your  father  to  let  you  read  it  aloud 
while  he  was  at  his  tea,  he  might  be  so  interested 
in  hearing  it  that  he  would  stop  in  for  some  time, 
or  even  the  whole  evening.  And  besides  this,  you 
can  pray  for  your  father,  and  so  can  I  too ;  and  we 
will  ask  God  to  give  him  strength  to  conquer  the 
demon  of  drink." 

Having  to  leave  home  for  a  week  or  two,  I  waa 
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Tery  mnch  grieved  to  hear  ou  my  return  that 
typhoid  fever  had  broken  out  in  our  village,  and 
that  Billy  Hislop  had  taken  it  the  day  before. 
According  to  the  doctor's  accoimt  it  was  going  to  be 
a  mild  case,  he  thought,  but  every  one  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  he  would  not  recover.  He 
luid  been  growing  so  very  fast  of  late,  and  when  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  last  interview  I  had  had  witli 
him  about  his  father,  there  had  been  such  a  far- 
away look  in  his  eyes,  that  made  you  feel  he  be- 
longed already  to  another  world.  How  pleased  he 
was  that  night  to  carry  off  the  "  Peep  of  Day  "  to 
his  father's  rescue,  and  with  a  little  text  stored  up 
in  Ids  heart  to  repeat  at  a  favourable  opportunity, 
and  his  face  lighted  up  with  determination  to  do 
his  utmost  to  cheer  up  mother  so  that  she  woiddna 
always  be  greetin'.  "  If  she  would  only  stop  greetin' ; 
—it  makes  father  fair  daft  to  see  her,"  had  been  his 
last  words,  showing  that  he  had  noticed,  as  weU  as 
other  people  older  than  himself,  how  matters  stood, 
and  that  he  was  getting  to  have  an  old  head  on  his 
young  shoulders. 

He  got  "  the  turn,"  and  our  fears  were  subsiding  ; 
even  his  mother  was  beginning  to  take  heart  a  little 
more  about  him,  more  especially  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  he  seemed  to  have  intervals  of  re- 
freshing sleep  and  was  very  quiet.  About  two  in 
the  morning,  however,  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looked  up  Avith  a  smile  into  his  mother's  and 
father's  faces,  and  turning  to  the  former  he  said, 
"  Mother,  heaven  must  be  a  grand  place  to  be  in. 
Wouldn't  ye  like  to  be  there  1  Tell  me  a  story  about 
God  and  heaven,  mother." 

"  0  Billy,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  I  dinna  ken 
ony  stories  o'  that  kind ;  it's  sae  lang  since  I  was  a 
bairn  and  at  the  schule." 

"  Open  the  window  then,  father,"  he  said,  "  and 
we'U  hear  what  message  God  will  send  to  us.  The 
mistress  says  God  lets  the  birds  teU  us  what's  His 
wiU,  if  we  listen  very  hard,  and  pay  attention.  I 
wish  we  could  hear  the  cushy-doo,  but  maybe  the 
sea-birds  will  do  as  well" 

At  the  back  of  the  house  the  broad  estuary  of 
the  river  stretched  along,  and  happening  to  be  low 
water  at  the  time,  the  flats  of  sand  and  mud  were 
covered  with  thousands  of  sea-birds,  their  wild 
weird  cry  having  a  soothing  effect  upon  those  long 
accustomed  to  it. 

"  Pee-a-weet,  pee-a-weet,"  came  stealing  into  the 
room,  only  the  words  cannot  convey  the  real  liquid 
sound  of  water,  and  "ocean  water,  that  a  sea-bird's 
real  cry  has. 

"  What'll  that  mean,  mother  V  said  Billy,  his  eyes 
gleaming,  his  face  flushing  with  eager  expectation  ; 
while  his  poor  mother  replied,  "0  laddie,  it's  jist 
a  sea-maw's  cry,  nothing  more ;  shut  your  eyes,  and 
try  and  take  another  sleep  Uke  a  gude  bairn." 

"Pee-a-weet,  pee-a-weet"  repeated  Billy. 
"Couldna  ye  run  over  for  the  mistress,  father? 
she'd  maybe  be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  message 
ia  ; "  but  his  mother,  apprehending  no  danger,  re- 


minded him  that  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  everybody  in  the  village  was  sound  asleep. 
At  that  he  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  then  shook  his 
head  when  his  mother  added,  "When  we  think  she's 
awake,  we'll  send  over  for  her ;  so  just  you  go  to 
sleep,  Billy. "  He  lay  very  quiet  for  some  time,  with 
closed  eyes,  then  suddenly  opened  them  to  say,  "  I 
hear  the  message  now,  mother ;  it's  '  Oh,  so  bright. 
Oh,  so  bright ! ' "  and  he  repeated  : — ■ 

"  '  Tliere  is  a  better  world  they  say, 

Oh,  so  bright ; 
"Where  sin  and  woe  are  done  away, 

Oh,  so  bright  ; 
Where  music  fills  the  balmy  air, 
And  angels  pure  and  fair  are  there, 
And  harps  of  gold,  and  mansions  lair, 

Oh,  so  bright  ;  Oh,  so  bright ! ' 

"  Hush,  mother  !  there's  a  '  quack '  from  some  of 
the  big  foreign  ducks  ;  they  are  saying,  '  Come  awaj', 
come  away.'  That'U  mean,  '  Come  away  to  Jesus.' 
I  think,  mother,  you'll  hae  to  wash  my  face  and 
hands,  and  put  on  a  clean,  white,  white  gownie  on 
me,  a'body  wears  white  gownies  up  there  ;  couldna 
I  have  one  o'  the  bairn's  gowns  ?  when  wee  baby 
sister  died  she  had  on  a  bonny  gown,  and  it  looked 
as  white  as  snow." 

"My  dear  Billy!  oh,  whisht,  dinna  speak  like 
that !  you're  a  heap  better,  the  doctor  says,  and 
you're  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a  big  man,  and  a 
great  comfort  to  yoiu:  broken-hearted  mither." 

"  '  If  I  come  to  Jesus,  happy  I  shall  be  ; 
He  is  gently  calling  little  ones  like  me,'" 

repeated  Billy.  "  Na,  mother,  I  maun  be  ready ; 
hear  how  the  birds  are  calling  me  away,  calling  me 
away,  calling  to  the  better  land.  Oh,  haste  ye, 
mother,  an'  get  me  ready." 

To  please  him,  as  he  was  too  big  for  the  baby's 
gown  to  fit  him  now,  his  mother  looked  out  one  of 
her  own  that  had  a  frill  round  the  neck  and  round 
the  cufis  ;  and  after  washing  his  face  and  hands,  she 
fastened  it  on  him.  He  was  much  exhausted  after 
it,  and  lay  for  ever  so  long,  too  weak  to  speak.  At 
last  he  whispered,  "  Mother,  are  you  smre  there's  no 
ony  stains  on  my  gownie  ?  Never  mind,"  he  added, 
"  it'll  get  a'  washed  out  when  I  cross  the  river — 

"  '  In  the  blood  of  Christ  the  Lamb, 
Washed  of  every  stain  I  am, 
Kobed  in  whiteness,  clad  in  brightness, 
I  am  sweeping  through  the  gates.' 

Are  you  greetin',  mother  1  Ye  maunna  greet.  Do 
ye  no'  mind  o'  me  telling  ye  the  story  o'  the 
mountain  lambie  that  the  mistress  told  us  about  ? 
It  had  to  cross  the  river  to  its  mother  a'  alane ; 
she  woiUdna  come  back  to  help  it,  though  it  stood, 
mae-maeing,  like  to  break  its  poor  wee  heartie ; 
but  the  mistress  said,  that  when  we  crossed  the 
river — mind,  mother,  we  maun  a'  cross  the  Jordan 
river — that  Jesus,  He'U  be  there.  He'U  take  a 
firm  grip  o'  my  hands,  and  soom  me  through  safely 
to  the  other  side.  Dinna  you  be  feared,  mother, 
He'll  haud  up  my  head,  I'll  no  be  drooned.     And 
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so,  if  there's  a  stain  on  the  go'miie,  it'll  get  washed 
out  in  the  river. 

' ' '  We  may  be  washed  from  every  stain  ; 
We  may  be  crowned  with  peace  again  ; 
And  in  that  land  of  pleasure  reigu  ; 
Jesus  died.' 

"  I  was  wishing  we  could  hear  the  cushy-doo,  but 
the  pee-a-weets  are  doing  grand.  Ye  maun  mind 
and  tell  the  mistress  what  the  messages  were  that 
God  sent  me  by  them." 

"  Father,"  he  said  some  time  after  this,  "  I  was 
beginning  to  read  the  "  Peep  of  Day  "  to  ye,  only 
I  got  ill,  but  ye'll  read  it  for  yersel,'  wimna  ye  ? 
an  ye'  11  no  gang  ony  mair  to  the  public-hoose, 
wimna  ye  no  1  Ye'U  try  to  keep  your  ears  open, 
and  the  cushy  and  the  larks  and  the  pee-a-weets 
will  teach  ye  a'  about  heaven  ;  mind  ye,  father,  nae 
drunkards  get  in  there.  I  asked  the  mistress,  and 
though  she  didna  like  to  say  that  it  was  true,  for 
I  was  greetin,  I  kent  fine  she  believed  it.  Ye  wad 
be  keepit  oot.  Oh  father,  oh  mither,  mind  ye, 
heaven  is  a  grand  place,  and  I'U  weary  sair,  sair  for 
you  to  come  to  me." 

He  lay  still  and  quiet  for  some  time  once  more, 
and  his  mother  did  her  best  to  restrain  her  grief  lest 
it  would  disturb  him,  hoping  he  had  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  But  when  the  sun  rose,  sending  long  rays  of 
glory  across  the  water,  then  gradually  seemed  to 
fill  the  whole  room  and  especially  the  corner  where 
Billy's  bed  was,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  round 
as  if  taking  a  last  look  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
and  the  faces  of  those  he  loved.  Closing  his  eyes, 
and  clasping  his  thin  hands,  he  repeated  the  last 
verse  of  the  Sunday  School  prayer  : — 

"  '  Let  my  sins  be  all  forgiven, 

Bless  the  friends  I  love  so  well, 
Take  me  when  I  die  to  heaven, 

Happy  there  with  Thee  to  dwell.'  " 

Once  more  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  out 
and  up  to  the  radiant  sky,  then  with  a  smile,  as  if 
he  saw  something  transcendently  beautiful,  he 
whispered,  "  Bonny  cushy-doo."  There  was  a  slight 
quiver  of  the  lip,  and  a  gentle  flutter  of  the  breath, 
and  a  slight  gasp  or  two,  and  the  spirit  of  little 
Billy  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 

His  mother  and  his  Sunday  School  teacher  liked 
to  talk  of  Billy's  last  words,  and  they  wondered  if 
the  boy  had  seen  a  vision  in  the  glory  of  the  heavens 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  to 
welcome  Billy  home. 

His  death  was  not  in  vain,  for  his  father  became 
a  changed  man  from  that  time,  and  a  happier  house- 
hold could  not  have  been  found  than  Tom  Hislop's, 
nor  one  more  regular  in  their  place  at  church. 

Need  it  be  wondered  at,  that  the  wild  pigeons' 
nest  was  protected  against  all  comers  from  year  to 
year  1  We  liked  to  think  it  was  the  same  pair  of 
birds  that  came  again  and  again  to  the  old  nest. 
Many  a  warning  word  was  extracted  from  the  soft- 
toned  coo-coo-cooroogity-coo,  and  even  the  children 


woidd  say  among  themselves  when  angry  voices 
were  raised,  "  Hush !  listen  to  Billy's  cushy." 
Though  we  weren't  all  harmless  as  doves  in  our 
village,  the  cushat  did  help  us  to  be  better,  for 
many  of  us  were  reminded,  when  we  heard  the  low 
soft  notes,  of  little  Billy  and  of 

' '  The  beautiful  land  on  high 

Where  we  never  shall  say  '  Good-bye,' 
When  over  the  river  we're  happy  for  ever 
In  that  beautiful  land  on  high. " 

Corresponttence  Classes* 

npHE  Correspondence  Classes  of  St.  George's  Hall, 
-*-  Edinburgh,  and  those  now  conducted  in  Glas- 
gow by  an  Association  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women,  both  work  mainly  on  the  lines  of  study 
laid  down  for  the  Local  Examinations  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Universities ;  while  St.  George's 
Hall  takes  special  charge  of  aspirants  for  the  St. 
Andrews  degree  of  LL.A.  To  the  many  willing 
students  of  both  sexes  who  are  without  opportuni- 
ties of  oral  instruction  these  classes  give  much  help 
by  directing  them  in  a  course  of  systematic  study, 
and  much  encouragement  by  securing  them  the  ser- 
vices of  painstaking  and  interested  teachers.  On 
joining  a  class  the  student  receives  his  plan  of 
study,  and  thereafter,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  a  series  of  examination  papers  with  ques- 
tions carefully  selected  to  test  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work  he  has  been  doing.  Having  tried  his 
strength  on  the  questions  sent  down  to  him,  he 
forwards  his  answers  to  the  examiner,  who  returns 
them  with  notes  and  explanations. 

The  progi'amme  is  varied  enough  to  meet  the 
tastes  and  needs  of  most  learners.  Besides  the 
whole  circle  of  subjects  embraced  by  a  university 
curriculum  in  arts,  there  are  lower  and  higher 
classes  for  modern  languages  and  various  depart- 
ments of  Natural  Science ;  and  the  grades  of  in- 
struction range  from  the  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  Arithmetic,  requisite  for  the  Local  "  Prelimi- 
naries," upward  to  studies  in  Greek  and  Philosophy, 
which  few  graduates  ever  leave  far  behind.  The 
Glasgow  prospectus  seems  to  be  rather  fuller  in  the 
Physical  Sciences,  while  the  Edinburgh  school  gives 
special  prominence  to  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  with 
special  pleasure  we  see  that  St.  George's  Hall, 
though  not  sooner  than  the  sister  institution,  pro- 
mises this  session  a  Correspondence  Class  for  In- 
struction in  Scripture,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Mackersy.  An  Entrance  Bursary 
of  £5  to  the  Ministers'  Daughters'  College  is  offered 
for  competition  next  June  at  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity Local  Examinations.  Full  particulars  re- 
garding it,  as  weU  as  the  St.  George's  Hall  Classes, 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  E.  Walker,  Secretary, 
St.  George's  Hall,  Randolph  Place,  Edinburgh. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Corre- 
spondence Classes  is  Miss  Jane  S.  Macarthur,  4 
Buckingham  Street,  HiUhead,  Glasgow. 
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OUE  FAEM  SERVANTS. 


©ur  Jarm  Scr&ants, 

AND  HOW  TO  HELP  THEM. 
By  an  Aberdeenshire  Minister. 
I. 
"PAEM  SERVANTS  are  a  class  by  themselves. 
-*-  III  almost  every  other  line  of  life,  the  lower 
grades  of  it  shade  ofl'  into  the  higher.  The  smallest 
crofter  has  his  ties  of  business  and  friendship  with 
bigger  crofters  and  with  farmers.  Tlie  smallest 
farmer  has  his  larger  farmer  friends,  witii  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  who  inlluence  him,  and  whom  he  in 
turn  influences.  But  tlie  form  servant  is  separated 
by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  from  all  beyond  his 
own  class.  From  early  morning,  when  he  goes  to 
work,  until  evening,  when  the  horses  are  "suppered," 
his  time  is  fully  occupied.  His  companionsliip  con- 
sists of  his  fellow-servants  at  his  own  or  neighbour- 
ing farms,  and  he  seldom  or  never  comes  at  all  in 
contact  with  other  members  of  the  community. 

The  consequence  of  this  isolation  is  that  he  is 
very  little  understood  by  others.  You  meet  two 
pairs  of  carts  by  the  way.  In  the  first  cart  of  the 
first  pair  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life ;  in  the  first 
cart  of  the  second  pair  a  young  fellow  not  yet  out 
of  his  teens.  They  vouchsafe  you  no  greeting  as 
you  pass,  except  a  somewhat  prolonged,  passionless 
stare.  You  set  them  down  as  dull,  boorish  fellows, 
who  know  nothing  beyond  their  farm  -  steading. 
You  are  very  likely  quite  mistaken,  however.  In 
that  passing  stare  tiiey  have  probably  taken  far 
more  accurate  measure  of  you  than  you  have  of 
them.  That  big  powerful  "  foreman  "  in  the  first 
cart  is  a  steady,  trustworthy  servant,  a  good  husband 
and  father,  who  reads  the  "  papers,"  knows  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  tliinks  over  it  shrewdly 
too ;  and  tiiat  "  second  man  "  in  the  third  cart  is 
a  merry,  rather  reckless  fellow,  the  wit  of  the  farm 
kitchen,  who,  when  evening  comes,  will  do  his  best 
to  set  in  a  roar  the  small  circle  around  the  fire,  by 
hitting  off  some  peculiarity  of  yours,  my  superior 
friend,  which  he  was  sharp  enough  to  mark  as  you 
passed  him  ! 

A  great  many  unjust  accusations  have  been 
brought  against  these  farm  servants,  and  many 
impracticable  suggestions  made  regarding  their  im- 
provement, which  have  arisen  from  sheer  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  accusers  and  suggesters.  The 
writer  is  anxious  to  give  some  account  of  his 
experiences  among  them,  in  the  hope  tliat  they 
may  furnish  some  hints  to  ministers  or  others  who 
are  interested  in  their  condition.  If  he  fail  in  doing 
80,  it  is  not  from  want  of  o])portunity  of  knowing 
the  facts  of  tlie  case.  Brought  up  a  farmer's  son, 
having  wrouglit  on  tlie  farm  with  the  servants,  for 
some  years  the  schoolmaster  of  a  rural  parish,  and 
now  the  minister  of  a  parish  the  most  of  which  is 
divided  into  large  farms,  and  of  a  congregation  the 
large  majority  of  which  is  farm  servants,  lie  does 
claim  to  know  well  —  their  characters,  modes  of 
thought,  and  ways  of  life — the  farm  servants  of  the 


north  and  especially  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Banfif- 
sliire. 

Any  one  who  has  their  interests  really  at  heart, 
and  is  anxious  to  do  anything  to  promote  them, 
must  expect  to  find  in  this,  as  in  any  good  work, 
that  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  with. 

(1)  The  fii'st  difficulty  is  to  get  to  know  them  in- 
dividually. This,  however,  you  must  do,  else  any 
efforts;  you  may  make  will  have  very  little  result. 
They  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  accept  of  advice 
unless  they  know  who  the  adviser  is,  and  trust 
him  too ;  and  it  is  not  easy  so  to  come  to  know 
them  as  to  have  a  personal  influence  upon  them. 

They  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes. 
There  are,  first,  the  married  servants.  These,  as  a 
rule,  form  yearly  engagements,  and  if  they  do  not 
stay  long  in  one  place,  move  from  farm  to  farm  in 
the  same  district,  and  you  soon  come  to  know  them. 
There  are,  next,  the  steady  unmarried  servants,  and 
the  women  servants,  and  though  they  "  flit "  much 
they  do  not  move  often  or  far  from  their  former 
"  places."  But  there  are,  last  of  all,  the  inferior 
"  hands,"  the  "  halflins,"  who  are  above  doing  boys' 
work  and  not  yet  fitted  for  men's,  the  "  loons  "  or 
boys  just  entered  service;  these,  with  here  and  there 
an  "  'oot  lass,"  of  no  character  to  speak  of,  form  a 
class  at  once  the  most  difficult  to  reach  and  the 
most  in  need  of  being  reached.  Boys  enter  service 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  or  even  earlier.  They 
have  hitherto  been  attending  day  school  and  Sabbath 
School.  Now  they  have  to  attend  to  the  cattle, 
and,  especially  in  winter,  have  often  no  opportunity 
of  getting  away  to  the  Sabbath  School,  and  but 
too  seldom  to  church.  They  thus  contract  careless 
habits,  above  all  the  habit  of  non-church-going  ; 
they  lose  the  little  taste  for  self-improvement  which 
they  had,  and  when  they  are  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  working  a  pair  of  horses,  they  mis-spend  what 
time  they  have  at  their  disposal.  Besides  all  this, 
they  have  been,  half-year  after  half-year,  on  the 
move  from  farm  to  farm,  from  parish  to  parish, 
and  have  formed  no  ties  binding  them  to  society 
around  them.  These  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  lay 
hold  of;  you  have  seen  them  once  or  twice,  and  then 
they  are  off,  you  know  not  where. 

(2)  Another  difficulty,  in  dealing  with  farm  ser- 
vants, is  to  understand  them  aright.  They  are  not 
accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  by  those  not  of  their  own 
class,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  become  im- 
comfortable  and  reserved.  When  a  young  minister 
who  has  lived  mostly  in  towns  and  amid  refined 
society,  visits  them  and  talks  to  them  with  perhaps 
a  slightly  English  accent,  the  chances  are  that  he  is 
received  in  dead  silence  or  with  suspicious  looks. 
He  cannot  get  a  word  out  of  them  but  "  ay,"  or 
"  na,"  or  "  a  daarsay,"  or  "  nyod,  a  cudna  say,"  and 
he  is  apt  to  go  away  with  the  impression  that  they 
have  been  uncivil  and  sullen.  They  have  really  j 
been  nothing  of  the  sort,  they  have  only  been  "  put 
out,"  and  nervous  ;  they  have  only  been  feeling 
vei7  strongly  that  there  was  no  common  ground  ofl 
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sympathy  between  visitor  and  visited.  If,  there- 
fore, visiting  them  is  to  do  the  good  it  ought,  those 
who  undertake  it  must  endeavour  to  understand 
them,  their  work,  their  difficulties,  their  thoughts 
and  feelings.     But  of  this  liereafter. 

(3)  Another  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them 
arises  from  the  conditions  in  ivhich  they  are  placed, 
which  may  render  of  no  effect  the  means  of  im- 
provement you  wish  to  employ.  You  urge  them 
to  keep  up  and  extend  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired ;  that  especially  in  the  winter  evenings 
they  have  much  time  for  this.  They  tell  you  in 
reply  that  after  a  day  at  the  plough,  in  cold  and 
wet  often,  they  are  in  no  mood  for  study,  but  feel 
stiff  and  tired  and  sleepy.  Or,  perhaps,  they  ask 
you  how  you  think  they  amid  study  among  "a'  the 
din  that  gangs  on  roun'  the  fire."  If  you  still  press 
them  by  saying  that  they  have  their  "  chaulmer  " 
or  sleeping  apartment  to  go  to,  they  will  farther 
inform  you  that  said  "chaulmer"  has  no  fireplace, 
no  chair,  no  table,  and  tiiat  when  they  do  write 
they  have  to  do  it  upon  the  "  kist-lid,"  kneeling 
on  their  knees,  with  the  "  tackets  "  in  their  boots 
shining  like  twin  constellations.  They  will  go  on 
to  tell  you  still  further  that  they  have  the  cattle 
to  "  soop,"  or  tiie  horses  to  "  supper,"  or  the  harness 
to  clean,  especially  in  view  of  Parkie's  ploughing- 
match.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  them 
they  should  do  this  and  that ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  meet  their  difficulties,  and  show  them  how  what 
you  suggest  can  be  done.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  considerateness  of  the  master  in  making 
his  arrangements  with  them,  a  great  deal  upon  the 
good  feeling  of  fellow-servants,  their  willingness  to 
help  each  other,  and  so  on.  In  short,  you  need  to 
know,  and  it  is  far  from  easy  to  know,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  individual  case,  before  your  suggestions 
can  be  effectively  made. 

In  another  article  I  shall  speak  of  the  means  I 
have  found  most  useful  in  practice.  Meanwhile, 
I  would  protest  as  strongly  as  I  can  against  the 
sweeping  charges  brought,  sometimes  in  Church 
Courts  even,  against  farm  servants  as  a  class. 
They  have  been  called  drunken  ;  they  are  no  such 
thing,  they  are  as  temperate  a  class  as  we  have  in 
the  community.  They  have  been  called  immoral, 
and,  alas,  for  that  charge  there  is  but  too  much 
ground ;  but  if  some  of  their  accusers  had  been 
placed  in  their  circumstances,  they  might  not  have 
had  the  right  to  cast  a  stone.  They  have  been 
stigmatised  as  heathens  who  never  go  to  Church, 
and  there  is  too  much  non -church-going  among 
them ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  the 
great  majority  of  them  my  most  regular  attenders. 
They  have  been  set  down  as  boorish  and  unfeeling. 
They  are  not  so.  I  have,  in  all  my  experience, 
been  met  with  rudeness  only  in  two  instances.  I 
have  seen  the  warmest  affection  in  servants'  families 
that  I  have  seen  anywhere.  Only  the  other  day 
I  came  to  know  the  following  case.  A  widow,  a 
crofter,  has  several  sons  in  service ;  one  visited  her 


recently  and  asked,  "  Mither,  hiv  ye  gotten  the 
rent?"      "Oh    ay,    hive    I,    laddie,"    she   replied. 

"Fa  gicd  ye't?"  he  asked.     "Oh!  it  was " 

naming  au  elder  brother.  Both  the  good  young 
fellows  were  prepared  with  the  "  mither's "  rent, 
and  such  cases  are  not  uncommon.  I  shall  only 
further  say,  and  I  say  it  with  the  confidence  of 
experience,  that  any  one  who  approaches  them  in 
sympathy  and  sincerity  (they  are  very  quick  to 
detect  and  resent  any  patronising  or  pretension) 
will  be  welcomed  with  respect. 

Et)e  ©cattj  of  KoI)u  I^nox, 

IN  this  month  of  November,  on  the  24th  day,  in  the 
year  1572,  tliere  departed  (writes  Knox's  faitliful 
Secretary,  Richard  Bannatyne — and  we  let  our  readers 
see  exactly  what  he  wrote)  "the  lycht  of  Scotland,  the 
comfort  of  the  kirk  within  the  same,  the  mirror  of  god- 
liness, and  patrone  and  exemple  to  all  trew  ministeris, 
in  puritie  of  lyfe,  soundnes  in  doctrine,  and  in  bauld- 
ness  in  reproving  of  wickitnes  ;  and  one  that  cared  not 
the  favor  of  men  (how  great  soever  they  were),  to  re- 
prove their  abuses  and  synis."  On  Sunday,  9th  Novem- 
ber, he  was  in  "the  pulpit  of  Edinburgh  "  (the  town  of 
Edinburgh  formed  only  one  parish,  and  St.  Giles'  was 
the  parish  kirk),  and,  with  a  weak  voice,  which  was 
heard  but  of  a  few,  "  made  the  mariage  "  betwixt  Mr. 
James  Lawsoun  and  the  folk  ;  in  other  words,  he  in- 
ducted his  successor,  and  "  desyred  God  to  augment  His 
graces  in  him  a  thousand  fauld  above  that  he  had,  gif 
it  were  His  pleasour."  The  last  sickness  began  on  the 
Thursday  after  that  exertion.  Bannatyne's  account  of 
the  days  that  followed  is,  in  its  unstudied  simplicity, 
better  tar  than  a  highly-wrought  narrative.  There  is  a 
pathetic  story  of  a  complaint  against  Knox,  for  slander, 
lodged  at  that  time  with  the  Session  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Sir  William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who,  we 
may  suppose,  did  not  know  how  ill  his  ojiponent  was. 
The  dying  man  gathered  liis  elders  and  deacons  together, 
that  he  might  "bid  them  his  last  gude  nyght  ;"  and, 
stout  of  heart  as  ever,  maintained  that  the  things  he 
had  spoken  would  be  found  as  true  as  the  oracles  of  any 
of  the  servants  of  God.  He  caused  his  wife  and  his  ser- 
vant to  read  to  him  every  day  the  17th  cliapter  of  St. 
John,  a  chapter  of  Ephesians,  and  the  53d  of  Isaiah  ; 
oftentimes  also  some  of  Calvin's  sermons  in  French,  and 
the  Psalms — for  it  was  his  custom  to  read  through  the 
Psalms  every  month.  Many  lords  and  great  men  came 
to  see  him,  whom  he  exhorted  to  continue  in  the  truth. 
To  a  gentlewoman  who  praised  him,  he  said  : — Tongue, 
tongue,  lady,  flesh  of  itself  is  "  ower  proude  ;"  and  pro- 
tested that  he  did  only  claim  the  free  mercy  of  God 
showed  unto  mankind  in  the  blood  of  His  dear  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  Three  days  before  he  died,  he  commanded 
his  servant  to  "gar  mak  his  kist "  (how  nuich  better  this 
than  the  translation — "to  have  his  coffin  made"  !)  He 
was  much  in  prayer  for  himself  and  for  the  "troubled 
kiik."  Tlie  day  before  he  died,  "Sonday,  at  afternone, 
all  being  at  the  kirk  except  thame  that  wated  upon 
him,"  he  was  granted  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  joy  :  he 
said  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  "Belief,"  with  "para- 
phrases," that  is,  remarks  on  the  petitions  and  articles. 
Of  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,"  he  said,  "Who 
can  pronounce  so  holy  words?"  On  the  last  afternoon 
he  caused  his  wife  to  read  1  Cor.  xv. ,  concerning  the 
Resurrection,  and  said  to  lier,  "Is  not  that  a  coTufortable 
chapter?"  At  five  o'clock  he  said  to  her,  "Go  read 
where  I  cast  my  first  anch'T;"  and  .'■o  she  lead  once  more 
the  17th  of  St.  John.  It  is  woith  while  to  remember 
that  that  was  the  chapter,  and  to  hear  again  his  own 
woids — "  Goe  reid  wliair  1  caist  my  first  ancre."  Then 
there  was  read  some  of  Calvin  on  Ephesians.  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  entered  into  rest.  Editor. 


©n  tlje  SrtjresJjolti. 


NEARER  now,  my  father  !     Gently 
Lay  j'our  hand  upon  my  brow  ; 
For  my  spirit  faints  and  falters — 

Death  is  very  near  me  now. 
AVould  that  I  could  thank  and  bless  you  ! 

Other  lips  than  mine  must  try  ; 
God  Himself  will  bless  you,  father  ! 

I  can  but  lie  still — and  die. 
O  the  dearth  of  that  far  countiy, 

Where  my  soul  in  bondage  lay 

0  its  bitter  memories,  thronging 
Round  me  as  I  pass  away  ! 

Yet  I  never  felt  its  vileness 

As  I  did  that  summer  night, 
When  I  saw  the  old  home  smiling 

Sweetly  in  the  fading  light. 
Saw  once  more  the  gray  church  belfry 

Rise  where  yew  and  cypress  wave  ; 
And  one  golden  gleam  of  sunset 

Glinting  on  my  mother's  grave  ! 
Weai'ily  I  crossed  the  glebeland  ; 

Hawthorn  hedges,  chestnut  trees, 
Wafted  their  forgotten  fragrance 

Round  me  on  the  passing  breeze. 
Then  I  faltered  on  the  threshold, 

'Whelmed  beneath  my  load  of  sin  ; 
But  you  heard  me — saw  me,  father — 

Came  to  meet  me — let  me  in  I 

Nothing  now  I  ask,  and  leave  you 

Nothing  but  my  ruiued  name  ; 
Only  in  "God's  Acre"  find  me 

One  still  spot  to  hide  my  shame  ! 
Bid  the  younger  ones  forget  me — 

Thank  God,  they  forget  so  soon  ! — 
Let  me  leave  their  sun  unclouded. 

Though  my  own  went  down  at  noon. 

1  remember — 0  the  ages 
Coming,  meet  tliem  where  I  may. 

Nevermore  can  wipe  tlie  memory 

Of  tliat  bitter  past  away  ! 
Nay,  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me — 

That  Ilis  blood  can  cleanse  each  stain  ; 
But  for  such  as  I,  oh  father. 

Still  the  thorns,  the  stings,  remain  1 


I  remember  that  bright  harvest 

When  you  welcomed  home  your  boy, 
Fresh  from  college,  crowned  with  honours — 

0  my  mother's  tears  of  joy  ! 
And  your  warm,  glad  words  of  greeting. 

How  they  filled  my  heart  with  pride  ; 
While  that  happy  hour  shone  round  us 

Would  to  God  that  I  had  died  ! 
Nay,  it  might  not  be  !     The  battle — 

Still  to  lose,  or  still  to  win — 
Lay  before  me  ;  and  I  lost  it, 

Father — yet  you  let  me  in  I 

Yet  one  word  ;  for  I  have  wandered 

Far  from  that  I  wished  to  say — 
Something  that  may  soothe  your  sorrow 

When  I  shall  have  passed  away. 
Only  this  :  I  knew  the  story — 

Loved  where'er  the  gospel  sound 
Wakes  an  echo — of  the  wanderer 

Dead,  yet  living — lost,  but  found 
Often  have  I  heard  you  read  it, 

\\\  the  tones  I  know  so  well ; 
While  around  you  still  a  glory 

From  the  old  stained  windows  fell. 
And  one  sermon — oh,  I  little 

Thought  of  "  taking  home  the  truth  I" 
Yet  I  loved  it — listening,  maybe. 

With  the  restlessness  of  youth. 
But  I  want  you  to  believe  me. 

That  I  never  felt  its  power, 
Saw  its  beauty,  knew  its  meaning. 

As  I  did  in  that  dear  hour 
When  you  taught  me  by  your  coming, 

By  your  loving,  frank  embrace, 
That  the  world's  great  Father  welcomes 

E'en  the  vilest  of  our  race. 
And  I  read  in  that  sweet  story 

Hope  for  all,  for  slaves  like  me, 
Coining  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 

Wishing,  longing  to  be  free. 
At  the  Gates  across  the  River, 

Mourning  o'er  remembered  sin. 
One,  like  you,  ■will  hear  us,  father — 

One,  like  you,  will  let  fs  tn  ! 

KOBINA  F.   HaBDT. 
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Eije  ^aris!)  of  iEaxixiooti, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 

(IM  TWELVE  CIIAPTEUS.) 

Bj'  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 
I.   The  Maxse.^ 


T  was  not  in  the 
Highlands, — it 
)was  not  in  the 
Lowlands,  that 
the  parish  of 
Taxwood  was  situ- 
ated. A  sort  of 
hybrid  it  was,  with 
both  features  com- 
bined. There  was 
no  village  either, 
in  the  larger  sense 
of  that  word,  but 
rather  a  hamlet, 
striking  and  pictu- 
resque for  no  other 
reason  than  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  Except  in 
two  instances  (we  may  include  the  Manse  as  a  third) 
slated  roofs  were  not  to  be  seen  to  mar  the  unity  of 
the  thatched  cottages,  which  clustered  on  either  side 
of  a  winding  road.  About  the  centre  a  village  green 
developed  itself,  forming  the  undoubted  freehold  for 
the  Minister's  cows.  A  stream  wound  gracefully 
through,  which  seemed  to  have  made  a  similar  un- 
challenged surrender  to  his  ducks.  These  members 
of  the  feathered  tribe  are  here  somewhat  obtrusively 
brought  to  the  front  for  a  purely  personal  reason,  as 
I  remember  well  my  first  introduction  to  the  place 
was  seeing  the  boys  occupied,  in  what  I  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  a  chronic  warfare,  as  they  crossed 
a  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  adjoining  school, 

1  The  characters  introduced  in  this  story  may  be  left 
to  refute  or  vindicate  their  own  identity.  The  bulk  of 
them,  the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  gainsay,  are  very 
real  and  distinct  studies  from  the  life;  although  it  has 
been  deemed  desirable  in  most  instances,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  veil  their  personalities  by  a  change  either  of 
name  or  surname,  sometimes  of  both.  His  object  is  to 
give  a  tolerably  faithful  photograph  of  the  parochial  life  of 
Scotland  in  a  bygone  and  often  misunderstood  generation. 


Great  elms  along  the  road  and  brook -side,  inter- 
mingled with  beeches,  had  blended  their  arms  for  a 
century,  and  we  trust  will  be  assigned  a  similar 
permanency.  These,  partially  at  least,  screened 
manse  and  schoolhouse,  church  and  cottages.  The 
distant  view,  only  here  and  there  obtained  by 
glimpses,  was  terminated  by  a  background  of  hills, 
neither  conspicuous  in  size  nor  artistic  in  outline, 
but  clothed,  too,  with  thriving  plantations ;  while 
the  intervening  portion  was  agreeably  studded 
with  bits  of  arable  ground,  tidy  homesteads, 
trimly-cut  hedgerows,  and  here  and  there  groups 
of  old  trees. 

The  village  was  a  nook  in  Scotland  little  known 
and  little  visited  in  the  olden  days  of  which  we 
write,  and  despite  the  larger  influx  of  recent  times, 
its  seclusion,  we  believe,  is  still  uninvaded.  May  it 
long  be  so  !  We  have  said  enough,  however,  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  our  readers  in  its  simple 
charms.  "  Beauty  when  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most."  We  shall  make  bold  to  match  it  against 
a  hundred  places  better  known  and  more'  loudly 
lauded.  Nor  dare  we  venture  to  decide  between 
two  rival  memories — the  beauty  of  the  full  burst  of 
spring  and  early  summer,  when  its  masses  of  fruit- 
trees  (in  which  the  cherry  draped  in  snowy  blos- 
soms preponderated),  or  the  autumn  evenings,  when 
the  blue  smoke  curled  in  fantastic  wreaths  from 
its  cottages,  and  every  tree-stem  was  transfigured 
into  molten  gold,  the  sun  itself,  in  a  sky  of 
amber,  sinking  behind  the  distant  western  moun- 
tains. 

As  a  large  part  of  our  story,  or  consecutive  papers, 
will  naturally  gravitate  around  the  Manse  and  its 
inmates,  we  may  at  once  try  to  photograph  both. 

To  begin  with  the  former.  It  is  very  easily 
described.  It  was  one  of  those  grim,  formal  white 
mansions  which  still  survive  in  Scotland  as  fossil 
representatives  of  the  olden  type.  Its  couple  of 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  front  door,  with  five 
smaller  ones  in  formal  row  above,  asserted  at  a 
glance  their  independence  and  defiance  of  all  archi- 
tectural style  and  beauty.  A  jargonelle  pear-tree, 
a  sort  of  indispensable  adjunct  of  most  Scottish 
manses,  occupied  the  southern  gable,  and  proved, 
generally  speaking,  a  very  prolific  one  in  its  season. 
In  other  ways,  however,  this  rather  ungainly  edifice 
had  contrived  to  have  its  revenge  on  the  shortcom- 
ings of  art,  by  a  very  simple  appeal  to  the  charities 
of  ever  beauteous  and  bounteous  nature  :  for,  big, 
straggling,  unkempt  fuchsias  and  roses,  mingling  in 
sublime  confusion  with  masses  of  clematis,  clambered 
over  the  rustic  porch.  Juno,  a  white  pointer,  rather 
above  the  average  size,  immaculate  save  a  black 
patch  on  her  right  ear,  kept  M'atch,  like  another 
Cerberus,  by  the  scraper.  The  canine  name  was  at 
first  a  puzzle, — it  must  be  added  somewhat  an 
offence,  to  more  than  one  of  the  old  rustic  women 
of  the  village.  They  were  troubled  in  spirit  when 
the  mythological  term  was  explained,  implying,  as 
it  naturally  did,  clerical  sanction.     But  we  may  say 
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at  once  Juno  came  to  be  an  established  favourite, 
amicable  and  accommodating,  even  affectionate,  in 
all  her  ways,  the  post-ruuner  alone  forming  an 
exception.  The  legc'iul  was,  that  his  first  knock  in 
Juno's  presence  had  implied  an  amount  of  self- 
assertion  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  and  the 
liberty,  which  somehow  she  could  neither  forget  nor 
forgive,  was  resented  ever  after. 

But  letting  this  pass : — "  The  Minister"  (for  he  was 
seldom  or  never  designated  otherwise) — regarded  as 
the  sort  of  central  sun  around  whom  the  interests 
alike  of  village  and  parish  revolved — demands  more 
special  mention.  He  had  been  settled  not  more 
than  a  year  before  our  acquaintance  began,  and,  as 
will  soon  be  evident,  I  possessed  some  rare  and 
exceptional  facilities  of  knowing  him  well,  with  the 
particulars  of  which  the  reader  would  not  in  any 
way  be  interested.  He  was  a  man  I  would  have 
said  of  five-and-thirty  ;  rather  short  in  stature  than 
otherwise,  of  rubicund  complexion,  slightly  inclined 
to  baldness.  He  might  have  been  pronounced 
plain  but  for  a  dark,  kindly,  gleaming  eye,  which 
redeemed  all.  He  had  by  this  time,  too,  to  use  the 
common  expression,  "  got  thoroughly  warmed  in  his 
nest,"  and  habituated  to  what  was  at  first  the  strange- 
ness of  his  new  life.  That  strangeness  (being  never 
before  accustomed  in  domestic  matters  to  act,  or 
legislate  for  himself)  he  used  often  jocularly  to  recall : 
— the  altogether  unique  impressions  and  sensations 
of  a  first  day  in  the  manse ;  the  feeling  that  for  the 
first  time  he  was  his  own  master,  that  he  could  ring 
his  own  bell,  and  summon  his  own  domestic,  and 
order  his  own  meal,  and  saddle  his  own  gray  cob, 
and  plan  his  own  plans.  In  a  word,  that  in  a  small 
yet  very  complete  way  he  was  able  to  realise  the 
meaning  of  the  one  grand  object  for  which  thousands 
toil  and  slave  a  lifetime  before  they  reach  it,  and 
often,  alas  !  when  reached,  are  too  late  to  enjoy  it 
— independence. 

His  father,  a  respected  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  now 
dead,  had  possessed  little  beyond  a  modest  compe- 
tency ;  but  he  was  familiarly  known  as  a  "  book- 
worm," and  his  savings  had  gone  all  in  the  direction 
of  a  well-stocked  library.  His  son,  in  student  and 
subsequent  days,  had  still  further  plenished  and 
supplemented  the  old  shelves  and  cupboards,  so 
that  he  started  his  new  manse  life  in  the  midst  of 
no  mean  intellectual  wealth, — treasures  in  which 
his  brethren  envied  him,  and  in  which  some  of 
the  more  favoured  occasionally  reaped  the  benefit. 
Social  as  we  shal!  find  his  proclivities  were,  he  thus 
possessed  another  essential  element  of  independence. 
Indeed  it  was  not  his  least  complacent  thought  that, 
by  the  fireside,  in  his  own  arm-chair,  surrounded 
by  obedient  rows  of  silent  and  familiar  friends,  he 
could  never  lack  good  company.  He  had  even 
serv'ed  himself  heir  to  the  lines  of  Crabbe  which,  in 
hia  father's  handwriting,  in  a  black  frame,  had  long 
been  suspended  over  the  fireplace  in  the  Edinburgh 
library.  They  still  had  assigned  them  a  similar 
position  in  the  new  home  : — 


"  Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temper  choose, 
And  here  the  poet  meets  his  favourite  muse. 
With  awe,  around  these  sileut  walks  I  tread, 
These  ai'e  the  lasting  mansions  of  the  dead. 

' '  The  dead  !  methinks  a  thousand  tongues  reply. 
These  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die, 
Crowned  with  eternal  fame,  they  sit  sublime. 
And  laugh  at  all  the  little  strife  of  time. " 

The  room  in  question,  however,  I  need  hardly  say, 
had  about  it  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  manse 
study, — this  with  very  special  application  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  books.  In  the  nearest  shelves 
the  theological  element  was  predominating.  An 
English  Bible  and  Greek  Testament  M'ere  all  that 
shared  a  place  with  his  inkstand  and  portfob'o,  on 
a  table  of  green  baize  close  by.  A  shelf  within 
convenient  reach,  rather  in  disorderly  shape,  con- 
tained some  handy  works  of  reference.  It  was  be- 
fore the  era  of  volumes  from  the  "  Fatherland  of 
Thought,"  —  those  translated  treatises  of  German 
scholars  which  now  flood  every  manse  library,  and,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  enrich  them.  Books  and  commen- 
taries, both  popular  and  erudite,  were  then  unwritten, 
which  have  added  priceless  value  to  British  theologi- 
cal literature  this  last  half-century.  But  all  the  older 
and  more  familiar  and  valuable  standard  works  of 
the  past  had  their  niche  in  the  Taxwood  study. 
Paley's  Evidences,  Home's  Introduction,  "Witsius  On 
the  Covenants,  a  latin  folio  of  Tlie  Institutes,  Owen 
and  Baxter  and  Boston,  South  and  Stillingfleet,  and 
many  others,  stood  as  yet  in  no  danger  of  ejection 
by  their  more  modern  rivals.  Matthew  Henry's 
three  portly  tomes  reigned  supreme  amid  their  com- 
peers. Can  we  resist  the  expression  of  a  passing 
wish  that,  amid  many  more  brilliant  competitors  in 
the  race,  the  manse  study  library  will  always  accord 
to  these — alike  by  claim  of  hereditary  right  and  in- 
trinsic excellence — a  place  of  honour  ?  The  ilinister 
used  gleefully  to  tell,  that  the  highest  testimony 
he  ever  heard  paid  to  one  of  his  sermons  was  from 
the  lips  of  an  old  lonely  cottager,  but  a  merciless 
critic,  who  had,  somehow  or  other,  come  into  pos- 
session of  this  wondrous  prize  :  "  She  kent  fine  he 
had  been  a'  week  laahourin'  Mattha  Hendry  ;" — an 
impeachment  which  cost  him  no  blush  of  shame, 
more  particularly  when  she  added  the  kindly  in- 
terpretation and  compliment, — "  It  was  wonderfu' 
how  baith  him  and  you  agreed  in  the  same  meanin." 
We  repeat,  may  the  day  be  distant  when  this  grand! 
old  Trojan  of  Divines  is  relegated  to  the  dust  and! 
darkness  of  the  discarded  bookshelf. 

It   required   two   years'   experience  and   patientJ 
probation  before   I\Ir.  Erskine  could  quietly  settle! 
down  to  the   routine   of  paiish    duties,  or,  at   aUj 
events,  till  he  could  satisfactorilj'  form  and  mature! 
his  life-plans.     Some  little  time  previous!}',  his  only' 
sister  (of  whom  more  anon),  had  joined  him,  and  he 
never  knew  any  other  union.     AVithout  more  special 
analysis  of  character  or  attainment,  we  may  say  in 
a  word  (pronouncing  too  a  very  moderate  estimate), 
that  humble,  unpretending,  unaspiring  in  himself, 
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he  was  very  considerably  ahead  of  the  average 
specimen  of  his  honourable  calling.  Enthusiast, 
in  the  very  exalted  sense  of  that  term,  he  was  not. 
In  his  temperament  and  ways,  indeed,  he  was  the 
reverse.  Quiet  and  nndemonstrative,  but  with  a 
great  amount  too  of  latent  vigour  and  reserve  of 
power,  which  enabled  him  to  rise  to  any  great  oc- 
casion. He  had  a  supreme  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  his  sacred  office.  From  the 
hour  he  set  foot  in  the  parish,  and  accepted  the 
vows  of  ordination,  he  became  absorbed  in  his  work, 
aiming  alike,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  at  a  lofty 
ideal,  which  he  so  often  and  deeply  mourned  he 
was  so  little  able  to  reach.  In  that  aforementioned 
arm-chair  was  dreamed  many  a  dream  ;  from  little 
plans  of  parish  usefulness,  to  greater  plans  in  wider 
spheres  of  church  action.  But  his  excogitations 
were  seldom  mere  reveries.  Slowly,  steadily,  but 
surely,  his  plans  crystallised  ;  organisations  multi- 
plied ;  and  Tax  wood  became  recognised  as  a  model 
parish,  in  which,  -n-ithout  the  pomps  and  perils  of 
royalty,  the  minister  reigned  as  a  little  king  ;  his 
territory,  not  hill  or  dale,  but,  that  grandest  of 
realms,  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Here,  perhaps,  would  be  the  befitting  time  to 
speak  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Erskine's  pulpit 
teaching.  Alike  in  regard  to  style  and  creed,  he 
had  deliberately,  from  the  first,  followed  his  convic- 
tions, and  from  these  there  was  no  departure.  As 
to  the  latter  and  the  more  important  element,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  as  an  emanation  of  love  from  a 
heavenly  Father  and  a  religion  for  daily  life,  may, 
in  brief,  be  described  as  his  definition  of  true 
"  godliness,"  and  therefore  his  habitual  message  on 
Sunday.  Then,  as  to  style,  including  in  that  the 
important  element  of  preparation,  he  was  equally 
decided,  methodical,  unyielding.  This  especially  in 
two  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
away  with  those  who  presumptuously  ventured  to 
give  to  God  what  cost  them  nothing : — brethren,  in 
other  ways  personally  respected,  who  were  habit 
and  repute  of  standing  up  in  the  pulpit  without  a 
shred  of  preparation,  and,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "  abandoning  themselves  to  miscellaneous 
impulses."  Disloyalty  to  earnest  and  conscientious 
preparation, — "slip-shod,"  or  what  he  was  wont  to 
call  (coining  a  word  to  be  found  in  no  English  voca- 
bulary) "unidead"  sermons,  where  verbosity  and 
vapid  conimonjilace  were  substituted  for  the  results 
of  careful  thought  and  study — these  were  to  him  a 
veritable  pain  and  abhorrence.  He  ever  felt  that, 
deeply  iiiiimrtant  as  were  his  other  duties,  all  ouglit 
to  be  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the  weekly 
pulpit  instruction.  The  subject  selected  in  the 
quiet  of  the  Sunday  evening,  after  the  day's  services 
were  over,  was  allowed  to  "simmer"  in  his  mind 
all  the  week  through.  Moreover,  in  his  walks  and 
visits,  the  bonk  of  Nature,  and  the  book  whose  pages 
were  composed  of  human  experience,  gathered  from 
intercourse  with  his  ]ieo])le,  were  quite  as  suggestive 
and  serviceable  as  the  octavos  and  quartos  of  the 


manse  bookshelves.  Indeed,  the  mystery  remained 
long  unsolved,  how  the  minister  in  his  lonely  rides 
was  so  often  seen  coming  to  a  spasmodic  halt,  reining 
up  the  gray  cob  and  getting  out  his  pencil  and 
note-book.  But  it  was  simply  to  assist  a  treacher- 
ous memory,  in  jotting  down  some  happy  passing 
thought  that  would  be  available  for  next  Sunday. 
His  sermons  thus  could  not  fail  to  be  replete  with 
instruction  and  beauty.  No  wonder  that  honest  old 
Saunders,  to  whom  the  utterance  of  indiscreet  and 
indiscriminate  flattery  was  an  abomination,  should 
have  ventured  out  of  his  way  on  such  an  encomium 
as  this — "  Eh,  mester  !  yer  sermins  are  jist  aiples  o' 
gold  in  picters  o'  silver." 

Another  distinctive  feature  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  what  may  be  designated  "  pulj)it  style," 
was  a  studied  and  scrupulous  simplicity.  His 
language  was  ever  draped  in  unpretentious  words  ; 
he  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  what  he  called 
metaphysical  sermons.  Though  he  preached  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  under  the  visible  consciousness 
(for  he  confronted  him),  that  "  the  Laird  "  was  in 
church  ;  what  mattered  this  ?  He  was  too  wise 
not  to  know  that  of  all  his  hearers  this  often  over- 
awing personage  was  the  very  one  who  most  ap- 
preciated and  applauded  the  simple  element  in  his 
pastor's  addresses  ;  indeed,  that  he  would  very 
much  have  resented  the  idea  of  strong  food  having 
been  served  up  specially  for  his  digestion  alone. 
The  simplicity  we  speak  of  was  enjoyed  by  the 
latter,  not  only  because  he  had  the  pleasant  satisfac- 
tion that  the  speaker  M'as  thereby  addressing  him- 
self to  the  capacity  of  the  humblest,  but  from  real 
and  undissembled  personal  partiality.  Oh  that 
many  "  Boanerges  "  among  us  might  know  and  com- 
prehend, that,  whether  amid  rustic  or  lettered 
audiences,  simplicity  and  thought  combined  carry 
the  day  with  rich  as  well  as  with  poor,  with  learned 
as  well  as  with  unlearned.  £ut,  will  Boanerges  be 
convinced  ? 

One  other  touch  to  complete  the  rough  outline 
of  these  peculiarities  of  style.  From  the  con- 
temptuous way  in  which  he  had  heard  his  old  nurse 
speak  of  "  thae  papers,"  he  had  in  earliest  life 
formulated  the  deliberate  resolve  that,  should  he 
ever  enter  the  pulpit,  the  pen-and-ink  offence 
should  not  enter  it  with  him  ;  that  from  the  first 
and  for  ever,  these  (what  he  used  to  call  the 
preacher's  dead  weights)  would  be  discarded.  When 
the  time  came  to  put  theory  into  practice,  it  was, 
it  must  be  owned,  an  effort — indeed,  at  the  outset,  a 
desperate  battle,  that  threatened  more  than  once  to 
end  in  disastrous  discoiutiture,  or,  rather,  humiliat- 
ing surrender.  The  difficulty  in  Mr.  Eiskine's 
case  was  aggravated,  owing  to  the  aspect  in  which 
he  regarded  what  were  called  (and  the  progeny 
still  survive)  "  committed  sermons."  If  there 
was  any  drudgery  more  than  another  he  com- 
miserated, it  was  that  of  a  neighbouring  brother 
incarcerating  himself  each  week,  for  the  best  part 
of  two  days,  in  his  study,  transferring  to  his  brain 
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verbatim,  the  lines  and  sentences  of  his  MS. — the 
same  weary  treadmill  complacently  resumed  from 
week  to  week.  Mr.  Erskiue's  invariable  plan  was, 
a  thorough  and  most  systematic  mental  arrangement. 
He  was  partial  (when  not  carried  too  far)  to  the 
old  divisions  and  subdivisions,  leaving  very  much 
to  the  moment  the  mere  clothing  in  appropriate 
words.  At  first,  here  too,  there  was  an  occasional, 
indeed  not  infrequent  halt,  or  hiatus, — the  "  em- 
phatic pause "  which  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  quote  him 
again,  on  one  memorable  occasion  in  subsequent 
years,  was  bold  enough  even  to  commend  for  the 
solace  of  a  defaulter  who  was  stammering  out  to  the 
great  man  an  apology  for  a  momentary  break- 
down. Any  early  flounderings,  limping  sentences, 
awkward  expressions,  grammatical  lapses,  were 
readily  condoned  by  unanimous  verdict ;  the  con- 
gregation got  what  was  "from  the  heart,  to  the 
heart ;"  and,  doubtless,  many  of  these  faithful 
teachings  would  have  lost  haK  their  power  and  im- 
pressiveness,  if  the  dark,  speaking  eye  had  been 
deflected  from  the  hearers. 

To  complete  the  more  personal  portraiture,  we 
may  indicate  in  what  direction  lay  what  may  be 
called  the  minister's  relaxations.  Yes,  relaxations  ; 
for  every  man,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  must 
ride  some  innocent  hobby.  The  great  wheels  of  life 
revolve  all  the  more  pleasantly  (it  is  oil  to  the  axle) 
when  there  are  extra-professional  resources,  whether 
physical,  literary,  scientific,  intellectual,  or  aesthetic, 
for  the  imperative  "  leisure  hour."  Perhaps  the 
garden  and  manse -shrubbery  formed  his  pet 
resort  and  pastime  ;  and  in  his  manipulation  of 
material  he  showed  how  much,  by  dint  of  care 
and  attention  and  cunning  device,  could  be 
made  out  of  a  tiny  territory.  He  had  an  able 
and  willing  auxiliary  (of  whom  more  hereafter)  in 
the  "minister's  man."  But  his  own  taste  was  the 
directing  and  controlling  power,  seen  in  the  shape 
of  every  flower-bed,  and  the  position  and  pose  of 
every  tree.  Often  did  he  groan  in  spirit  over  the 
debased  horticulture  of  some  of  his  brethren,  who, 
with  greater  natural  capabilities  in  their  manse 
surroundings,  had  abandoned  them  (in  two  very 
pronounced  cases,  at  all  events)  to  a  wild  revelry  of 
dandelion,  nettle,  and  bindweed.  Gaps  in  the 
thorn  hedge,  dilapidated  palings,  trees  with  their 
branches  clamorous  for  the  saw  or  the  pruning- 
knife,  and  specially  weeds  of  every  form  and  hue, 
were  his  abomination. 

Inside  the  manse,  in  the  little  drawing-room  or 
parlour  (for  it  rejoiced  in  both  names)  was  a  still 
more  singular  and  unusual  collection,  in  which  his 
sense  of  the  beautiful  was  allowed  at  sweet  will  to 
luxuriate.  What  had  led  him  to  the  cidtivation  of 
a  taste  so  exceptional  in  its  way,  we  cannot  tell ; 
unless  it  was  that  tlie  gorgeous  colour  of  the  flower- 
beds outside  was  thereby  transferred  in  a  more 
durable  shape  witliin- doors,  and  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  all  seasons.  Suffice  it  to  say,  his  gather- 
ing of  shells  and  sea-treasures  was  a  remarkable  one. 


It  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Erskine 
could  on  any  occasion  be  voted  a  bore  ;  but  if  ever 
that  unhappy  name  were  applicable,  it  was  when,  a 
dull  phlegmatic  company  were  gathered  around  the 
mahogany  cabinet,  listening  to  his  fluent  disserta- 
tion on  valves  and  bivalves,  stars  and  sea- 
urchins,  whelks  and  cowries,  corals  and  sponges, 
with  their  ocean  homes,  habits,  families,  and  af- 
finities. Beautiful  certainly  they  were  ;  and  he 
handled  each  specimen  as  tenderly  as  he  would  do 
a  child.  With  the  true  enthusiasm  of  a  collector  (it 
was  his  one  act  of  despotic  authority),  no  one  was 
permitted  to  dust  or  finger  the  contents  of  these 
shelves  but  himselt  The  journey  to  London,  in 
pre-railway  times,  was  regarded  as  no  inconsiderable 
feat,  specially  for  the  restricted  holiday  and  still 
more  restricted  purse  of  a  Scotch  minister.  Mr. 
Erskine  was  one  of  the  favoured  few  who  had 
accomplished  it.  But  it  afforded  infinite  amuse- 
ment to  discover  on  his  return  (and  indeed  became 
a  favourite  subject  for  clerical  banter  ever  after),  that 
the  time  in  his  power  to  visit  the  metropolitan  lions 
had  been  mainly  divided  between  the  conchological 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  haunts  amid 
the  slums  of  BlackwaU  and  Wapping,  where  im- 
pecunious and  improvident  saUors  are  well  known, 
on  landing,  to  pawn  some  rare  products  of  the  deep. 
It  is  only  right  to  add,  that  he  had  not  made  an 
unsuccessful  raid  to  these  great,  though  somewhat 
disreputable  depots  of  the  vast  harbour  ;  rather,  he 
had  netted  a  goodly  haul  for  his  own  delectation  on 
his  return  home.  Nor  was  the  taste  a  selfish  or 
purely  personal  one.  Those  gleaming  stores,  with 
their  unrivalled  colours,  were  often,  in  future, 
utilised  for  village  lectures  and  Sunday  School 
treats. 

Other  dramatis  personce  of  the  Manse  demand  our 
attention  ;  but  the  editor  is  inexorable  ;  and  the 
curtain  must  meanwhile  be  dropped,  ■with  the  hope 
of  rising  again,  in  future  numbers. 


Sfjort  Sermons  from  t])e  IPoets. 


"  JVhy  dost  thou  judge  thy  irotJier?" — Romans  xiv.  10. 

"  But  we  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according 

to  truth." — Romans  ii.  2. 

"  "Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  HE  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord, — its  various  tone, 

Each  spring — its  various  bias  ; 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

BuENS,  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid. 


Comfort  to  Pastors. — Thomas  Fuller  thus  comforts 
"painful,"  but  apparently  unsuccessful,  pastors:  — 
"  Grant  that  God  honours  thee  not  to  build  His  temple 
in  thy  parish,  yet  thou  mayest  with  David  provide  metal 
and  materials  for  Solomon  thy  successor  to  buUd  it  with-' 
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Jor  JHotf)cr5, 

WHEN  reading  the  lives  of  famous  men  of  our 
own  time  how  often  we  see  mother's  influ- 
ence acting  as  the  mainspring  of  each  man's  success 
in  life  !  We  do  not  find  that  those  mothers  of  great 
men  were  (as  a  rule)  in  any  way  distinguished  above 
other  women.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have 
been  simply  good  women,  guided  by  Christianity 
and  common  sense — which  are  more  closely  allied 
than  is  generally  known.  Those  mothers  have  not 
been  clever  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and 
yet  we  have  them  to  thank  for  the  men  who 
have  written  theu-  names  upon  oiu-  nation's  heart. 
Every  time  I  read  a  biogxaphy  and  find  it  said 
(as  it  generally  is)  "  he  attributed  whatever  good 
was  in  Mmself  to  his  motlier,"  I  take  courage  and 
thank  God. 

Oiu:  children  do  hang  heavy  on  our  hearts  at 
times.  We  feel  as  if  the  weight  of  their  souls  were 
laid  upon  us,  and  that  the  biuxlen  is  greater  than 
we  can  bear.  We  become  discouraged  when  we 
think  of  oiu*  deficiencies,  our  weaknesses,  om*  in- 
ability to  do  great  actions  while  chained  to  home 
by  trivial  domestic  duties.  We  fear  we  are  not  fit 
to  lead  them  to  the  front,  or  show  them  how  men 
ought  to  figlit  and  conquer.  Well !  I  think  if  we 
turn  to  God's  Word  we  shall  find  there  some  very 
special  help  and  comfort.  We  shall  learn  there 
that  we  don't  need  to  be  great — only  good — when 
striving  to  set  our  children  as  "  shining  Ughts  along 
the  world's  dark  ways  ;"  and  that  knowledge  should 
encourage  us  to  go  on  doing  our  duty  humbly,  wait- 
ing patiently  on  the  Lord,  never  minding  though 
our  lives  be  hidden  and  obscure,  just  hoping  and 
praying,  and  knowing  that 

"  Meek  souls  there  are  wlio  little  deem 
Their  daily  strife  an  angel's  theme, 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  Heaven  a  martyr's  palm." 

I  think  the  fu-st  case  mentioned  in  Scripture  of 
a  mother's  actions  influencing  the  future  of  a  noted 
character  is  that  of  Hagar.  We  are  told  in  the 
16th  chapter  of  Genesis  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
said  unto  her,  "  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly 
— because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  afiiiction." 
She  was  only  a  humble  slave-girl,  but  God  watched 
over  her,  and  when  she  wandered  with  her  boy 
in  the  wilderness,  outcast,  forlorn,  that  God,  who 
Ivad  Tnet  her  before,  spoke  to  her  again  words  of 
comfort,  which  she  sorely  needed.  I  think  the 
pathetic  picture  given  us  in  six  verses  of  the  21st 
chapter  of  Genesis,  beginning  at  the  14th  verse, 
contains  a  beautiful  lesson  for  mothers.  How 
many  of  us  are  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness  of 
life — lonely,  afraid  !  and  our  hearts  cry  out  de- 
spairingly when  we  see  our  boys  faint  by  the  way. 
And  then  God  hears  and  "  opens  our  eyes  "  and 
shows  us  the  fountain  of  living  waters.  Do  we 
all  act  like  Hagar  1  Do  we  take  those  living 
waters  and  give  the  lads  drink  1 


Now  let  us  glance  at  the  story  of  Rebekah's 
influence  over  her  son  Jacob.  We  cannot  follow 
the  thread  of  that  influence  which  clouded  all 
Jacob's  hfe  with  suffering  in  such  a  short  sketch 
as  this.  It  is  a  very  warning  story.  His  mother 
taught  him  to  deceive,  and  he  suff'ered  all  his  life 
long  from  the  fruits  of  his  own  deceit  or  that  of 
his  children  and  other  relatives. 

Very  diff'erent  is  the  lesson  in  the  2d  chapter 
of  Exodus,  where  we  find  a  mother's  faith  lifting 
her  love  above  fear.  What  strong  faith  the  mother 
of  Moses  must  have  had  before  she  dared  to  launch 
her  infant  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile  !  and  it  is 
just  such  faith  that  we  all  require  when  we  are 
obliged  to  launch  our  children  upon  the  ocean  of 
life.  It  is  probable  that  Moses  saw  little  or 
nothing  of  his  mother  after  his  infancy ;  but  her 
devoted  love  and  trust  in  what  God  woidd  do  with 
her  son  had  a  rich  reward  when  he  became  the 
leader  and  deliverer  of  his  captive  nation. 

Then,  if  we  turn  to  the  Book  of  Ruth  (1st  chap. 
14th  ver.)  we  have  that  exquisite  word-picture 
which  has  touched  many  a  heart,  and  been  applied 
to  themselves  by  many  tender-hearted  women  in 
all  ages.  I  think  Naomi  must  have  been  a  model 
mother  (and  what  is  rarer  still,  a  model  mother-in- 
law)  to  have  inspired  Ruth  with  such  a  devoted 
attachment.  That  they  both  believed  in  the  God 
of  Israel  is  very  plain,  and  that  they  accepted  their 
afilictions  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
we  cannot  doubt.  Little  did  Naomi  think  when 
she  laid  Ruth's  baby -boy  upon  her  desolated 
bosom  that  from  him  would  spring  the  royal  line 
of  David,  and  that  David's  son  would  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  account  of  Samuel's  birth  and  dedication  to 
the  Temple  is  so  familiar  that  we  need  only  dwell 
upon  one  portion  of  the  story.  Hannah  asked  a 
son  of  the  Lord,  and  promised  that  if  she  received 
the  desire  of  her  heart  she  would  dedicate  that 
son  to  God's  service.  Her  prayer  was  answered. 
She  fulfilled  her  vow,  and  immediately  after  doing 
so  she  sang  a  song  of  praise.  Oh,  is  it  with  songs 
of  praise  that  we  give  to  God's  service  the  chil- 
dren that  He  lent  to  us  ?  Is  it  with  songs  of 
praise  that  we  answer  when  His  messenger  comes 
and  says,  "Mother,  give  me  thy  child"?  And  yet 
we  know,  as  Hannah  knew,  that  all  we  give  to 
God  is  in  safest  keeping.  That  mother's  prayer  and 
vow  gave  the  Jews  the  greatest  of  their  prophets. 

Bathsheba  must  have  beenan  exceedingly  talented 
woman  and  a  most  judicious  mother,  for  she  had  un- 
bounded influence  over  her  husband  as  well  as  her 
son.  We  find  her  in  consultation  about  affau's  of  the 
State  with  the  prophet  Nathan ;  and  again  she  is 
brought  prominently  forward  when  asked  to  inter- 
cede with  the  king  for  a  favour  on  behalf  of  the 
wily  rebellious  prince  Adonijah.  The  respect 
which  Solomon  showed  to  his  mother,  proves  that 
Bathsheba's  character  must  have  been  marked  by 
great  strength  and  discernment  as  well  as  prudence 
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and  rare  tac-t.  I  suppose  Solomon  inherited  from 
lier  the  worlilly  wisdom  for  which  he  was  so  fomous. 
Again  and  ag-ain,  in  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Pro- 
verbs, he  says  that  the  lessons  tlicre  tauglitwcre  given 
him  by  his  jiarents.  We  can  guess  which  thoughts 
came  from  the  tender  poetic  mind  of  his  father. 
The  last  chapter  of  Proverbs  he  distinctly  calls 
"  tlie  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him."  There 
is  just  one  later  allusion  to  the  mother  of  Solomon, 
but  it  is  a  very  significant  one ;  for  it  shows  that 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  she  w^as  still 
beside  him,  filling  a  prominent  place  in  his  court  and 
participating  iu  all  the  important  events  of  his  life. 
The  verse  I  mean  is  in  Solomon's  sweet  marriage- 
song,  "  Go  forth,  oh  ye  daughters  of  Zion,  and  be- 
hold King  Solomon  with  the  crown  wherewith  his 
mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his  esjiousals, 
and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart." 

First  in  the  New  Testament  stands  the  Blessed 
among  women — Mary  the  mother  of  our  Christ — 
not  as  an  example  of  maternal  influence  over  a  life, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  because  her  Son  was  different 
from  all  other  sons.  Indeed  it  is  quite  remarkable 
how  little  w^e  are  told  about  Blary.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  silence  regarding  her  had 
been  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  evangelists,  as 
if  to  show  that  Jesus  was  taught  and  guided  by 
His  Father  alone.  And  this  fact  conveys  a  distinct 
reproof  to  those  who  practise  Mariolatry.  We  are 
told  enough  of  Christ's  disciples  and  friends  to 
give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  characters,  but 
not  so  regarding  His  mother,  though  the  little  that 
is  told  of  her  shows  that  she  was  frequently  near 
Him  during  important  stages  of  His  ministry — for 
instance,  at  Caua  of  Galilee,  where  His  first  miracle 
was  performed — and  again,  when  He  was  preach- 
ing, quelling  evil  spirits,  ordaining  disciples,  re- 
buking scribes  (Mark  iii.  31). 

Just  once  again  in  the  lifetime  of  our  Saviour  is 
Mary  mentioned  ;  but  what  a  pitiful  picture  is  con- 
jured up  before  the  mind's  eye  by  the  brief  simple 
words,  "  Now  there  stood  by  the  Cross  of  Jesus  His 
mother  " ! 

Some  of  us  who  have  had  to  stand  helplessly 
by  the  cross  of  an  afflicted  or  dying  child  can 
dimly  comprehend  what  Mary  felt  that  day.  But 
— thanks  to  Mary's  Son — we  can  never  stand  as 
she  did,  alone  ami  hopeless,  hearing  Him  cry,  "My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  1"  He 
stands  by  us  in  every  time  of  trouble,  and  in  their 
hour  of  agony  we  can  point  our  beloved  to  the 
Cioicified  One,  now  wearing  the  Crown  of  heaven. 

A  great  many  of  Christ's  miracles  Avere  evoked 
by  mothers  whose  pain  or  love  or  faith  had  touched 
HLs  ready  sympathy,  and  the  comfort  they  received 
is  comfort  to  all  motliers. 

Is  it  a  dead  cliild  wc  mourn'!  Then  hear  Him 
say,  "  She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth  ;"  and  very  soon 
maternal  faith  will  liear  tlie  thrilling,  "Maid,  arise." 

Is  it  an  oidy  son  whose  dead  soul  is  followed 
through  the  city  by  a  widow's  tears  1     The  Lord 


sees  that  mother's  gi-ief.  He  has  marked  her 
prayers  ;  His  compassion  is  strongly  moved.  He 
will  lay  tlie  life-giving  touch  of  His  spirit  upon 
that  dead  soul,  and  the  young  man  wUl  arise  and 
be  restored  to  his  mother. 

Is  it  a  daughter,  "  possessed  of  an  unclean  spirit," 
some  besetting  sin  which  is  twining  its  chain 
around  the  girl's  heart,  and  leading  her  captive 
away  from  God  1  We  have  but  to  make  her  case 
oiu:  own,  and  with  strong  faith  and  persistent 
prayers  to  cry,  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord ;  my 
daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil."  And 
what  is  the  Master's  reply  ? 

"  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  !  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt." 

You  remember  in  Paul's  second  letter  to  Timothy 
how  he  says,  "  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the 
unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in 
thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice  ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also."  That  instance 
of  maternal  piety  bearing  fruit  in  generation  after 
generation  ought  to  encourage  us  to  go  on  quietly 
doing  our  duty,  remembering  that  a  great  fire  can 
spring  from  a  very  tiny  spark.  When  we  have 
finished  om*  life-work  and  gone  hence,  our  little 
seed  may  grow  into  a  forest-king,  our  feeble  ray  of 
spiritual  light  may  become  a  great  sunshine  in 
many  a  dark  place. 

Here  is  a  thought  from  one  of  Mrs.  Craik's 
books  which  every  mother  should  keep  like  bahn 
about  her  heart.  "Real  mothers  are  never  for- 
gotten. Good  old  maids  may  be  remembered  for 
many  a  year ;  but  those  others  on  whom  has  been 
conferred,  with  all  the  sorrows  and  cares,  the  great 
honour  and  happiness  of  motherhood,  have  mingled 
their  life  with  the  permanent  hfe  of  the  world. 
Their  qualities  descend  and  their  influence  is  felt 
through  uncounted  generations.  Thorny  and  diiS- 
cult  may  have  been  their  mortal  path,  many  their 
anxieties  and  sharp  their  pangs,  but  tliey  have  done 
their  work,  and  they  inherit  its  blessing.  They 
die,  but  in  their  posterity  they  enjoy  a  perpetual 
immortality." 

A  poet  once  said,  "  The  two  sweetest  words  re- 
garding the  things  of  this  life  are  Mother  and 
Home ;  and  the  two  sweetest  words  regarding  the 
things  of  life  eternal  are  Father  and  Heaven."  If 
it  is  so — if  mothers  are  indeed  tilling  the  highest 
place  on  earth — though  it  often  seems  the  lowliest 
— if  the  homes  the  mothers  make  for  the  children 
represent  the  happy  one  which  lies  beyond  this 
earth,  if  Mother  and  Home  are  what  they  ought 
to  be,  then  certainly  many  a  would-be  wanderer 
will  be  led  by  their  influence  to  Father  and  Heaven. 
Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby. 

Man  should  be  as  the  eagle,  who  feeds  and  sleeps  on 
the  earth  by  the  necessities  of  his  nature,  but  dwells  by 
choice  upon  tlie  wing  in  the  light  and  air  of  heaven. 
Yet  most  live  as  if  the  curse  of  the  serpent  had  come  on 
them  ;  they  creep  on  the  ground  and  eat  dust  all  the 
days  of  their  lives. — Anon. 
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CHURCH    HISTORY    OF    SCOTLAND    from    the 

COMMEXCKMRNT    OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    ERA   TO    THE 

Present  Time.      Bv  Johx   Cunningham,    D.D. 

Second  Edition.    2  vols.     (Edinburgh  :  Tliin,  1882.) 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  first  Edition 
of  this  book.     Dr.  Cnnningliaui's  History  honestly  won 
a  high  place  for  itself,  and  from  its  honourable  position 
it  has  never  been  dislodged.     It  is  still  the  only  Church 
History  of  Scotland  from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own 
day  written  by  a  Presbyterian.     The  civil  historians  of 
Scotland  cannot  but  speak  of  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  the  Christian  Church,  for  there  is  no  other  country  in 
which  the  Church  and  the  State  have  been  so  united  and 
so  opposed  as  in  Scotland  ;  but  before  Dr.  Cunningham's 
book  appeared  there  was  no  record  of  the  religious  state 
of  the  realm  from  the  days  of  the  Druids  to  our  own  time. 
Dr.  Grub's  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland"  has  since 
appeared,  describing  with  great  power  and  candour  the 
events  of  the  same  long  period,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Scotch   Episcopalian.      Dr.   Cunningham   had   the 
advantage  of  being  more  in  harmony  with  the  national 
sentiment  and  national  life  of  Scotland  than  Dr.  Grub  ; 
and  his  book,  though  not  so  searching  in  its  investiga- 
tions, was  written   in  a  more  easy  and  flowing  style. 
From    the   ancient   festivals    of    heathen    times   to    the 
troubles  which  began  in  1834,  the  pen  of  the  minister  of 
Crieff  glided   swiftly  along    the    lines   of   the  religious 
history  of  his  country.     Always  intelligible,  sometimes 
picturesque,  frequently  shrewd  and  humorous,  full  of  a 
generous  sympathy  with   good   men   of  every  shade   of 
opinion,  doing  justice  to  Knox  and  ilary,  to  James  and 
Melville,  to  the  Erskines,  the  Moderates,  and  the  Hal- 
danes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  eminently  readable  book 
became  at  once  the  standard  history  of  the  Scottish 
CJiurch.     It  ia  a  credit  to  the  author,  and  to  his  Church. 
We  took  up  the  second  Edition  with  full  expectation 
of  finding   it  even   more  attractive   than  our   familiar 
companion  of  the  last  five-aiid-twenty  years.     We  find 
that  the  two  new  volumes  are  not  so  handsome  as  those 
of  the  first  Edition,  but  more  handy  ;  and  the  one  fact 
may  balance  the  other.     In  the  first  volume  we  note 
several  changes,  usually  iu  the  way  of  condensation,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  are  decided  improvements.     To  some 
extent  the  same  is  true  of  the  second  volume.      We 
turn  to  the  wholly  new  portion,  beginning  at  p.  448  of 
the  second  volume,  and  we  find  that  it  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict"  (1833-1843),  in 
■which  the  chief  feature  of  novelty  is  a  free  use  of  some 
valuable  letters  of  Sir  James  Graham.     We  are  compelled 
in  honesty  to  add  that  we  wish  the  historian  had  paused 
at  1843.      He  was  wise  when  in  his  first  Edition  he 
stopped  at  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act  in  1834.     "  But 
now"  (he  said)  "we  approach  the  region  of  living  men, 
where  character  is  sacred  and  passion  strong,  and  there- 
fore we  reverently  turn  aside."     Grown  bolder,  but  not 
wiser,  he   now  comes  down    to    1880,   encouraging  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith  in  one   of  his  closing  sentences,   and 
in  another  aeclaring  that  the  "theology  of  the  'Scotch 
Sermons '   is   said    to    have    leavened   widely    both   the 
clergy  and   laity   of  the   Established   Church"  (!).     In 
bringing  himself  and  his  readers  to  this  point  he  has 
not  given  any  adequate  notice  of  the  deeds  and  fortunes 
of  any  branch  of  Christ's   Church  save  the   Church  of 
Scotland.     The  "Church  History  of  Scotland"  ought  to 
have  recorded  the  growth  and  success  of  the  Free  Church, 
the  extension  and  missionary  zeal  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  liberation  of  Scotch  Episcopacy  from 
"Disabilities,"  and  its  immediate  assumption   of  pre- 
eminence ;  and  when  tliey  are  not  told,  such  things  as 
even  the  racy  paragraph  on  the  "  Cardross  Case"  are  not 
deiensible.     But  this  is  not  all.     The  historian  is  not 
only   engrossed    with    his  own    Church,   he  is  not  able 
to  divest  himself  of  personal  and  party  prejudices  when 
he  tells  the  story  of  her  fortunes  in  his  own  time.     The 


account  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Patronage  Act  (1874)  is 
meagre  and  inadequate,  because  Dr.  Cunningham  still 
hankers  after  the  Veto,  as  though  congregations  in  these 
days  would  have  been  content  with  a  measure  which, 
while  it  robbed  the  patron  of  his  power,  did  not  give  the 
people  their  choice.  There  is  a  very  insutlicient  account 
of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  men — especially  of  the  man 
— who  raised  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  collapse 
and  dismay  of  1843  to  the  prestige  and  eager  strength  of 
1860.  JIany  living  men  of  later  date  are  mentioned,  but 
not  the  venerable  ecclesiastic  who  led  the  Church  through 
the  years  of  conflict  that  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Abolition  of  Patronage  in  1874  ;  some  dead  men  have 
generous  words  said  of  them  which  no  one  will  grudge, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  patriotism  of  Lord  Advocate 
Gordon,  to  whose  political  influence  the  Chureli  owes  the 
removal  of  the  incubus  underwhich  Dr.  Cunningham  him- 
self has  eloquently  told  how  she  suH'ered  and  groaned  for 
150  years.  The  whole  structure  of  the  narrative  (1843- 
1880)  is  that  of  a  clever  partisan  panq)hlet,  because  it  is 
partial  alike  in  its  sayings  and  in  its  silence,  and  an 
honest  admirer  of  the  "Church  History  of  Scotland" 
may  well  lament  the  unfortunate  addition  to  a  great  and 
valuable  book. 

The  Editor's  Table. — The  Cup  of  Consolation — By 
an  Invalid.  With  an  introduction  by  J.  R.  Blacduff,  D.D. 
(London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton).  "The  contents," 
says  Dr.  Macduff,  "  consist  simply  of  a  series  of  texts  from 
Scripture  (for  each  day  of  the  year),  followed  by  portions 
from  favourite  authors  in  prose  and  verse,  which  were 
written  from  week  to  week  by  an  invalid  for  the 
comfort  of  a  sister  invalid  at  a  distance."  The  special 
feature  of  this  collection  is  an  honest  and  successful 
effort  —  perhaps  only  an  invalid  could  have  done  it  so 
well  —  to  bring,  as  it  were,  the  healthful  touch  of  the 
outer  world  of  nature  to  the  prisoner  in  the  sickroom. 
An  index  of  authors  would  have  added  to  the  value 
of  the  book.  Our  Daughters  :  Their  Lives  hers  and 
hereafter — By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney  (London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton).  A  good  and  readable  book,  suitable 
for  giving  or  lending  to  senior  girls.  The  delicate 
task  of  warning  them  of  the  perils  that  beset  their 
entrance  upon  life  is  well  performed.  The  chapters 
on  the  way  of  salvation  are  evangelical,  and  tiie  author's 
faith  is  that  to  be  truly  religious  is  to  be  happy.  We 
note  a  tendency  to  abridge  Christian  liberty  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  more  innocent  pleasuies — for  which,  per- 
haps, the  author  seeks  to  make  amends  by  hearty  com- 
mendation in  other  directions.  Her  ideal  good  girl  is  a 
Puiitan  maiden  who  can  swim,  vault  a  five-barred  gate, 
romp  with  the  children,  starch  collars,  and  make  her 
own  clothes.  The  Laird's  Secret — By  J.  H.  Jamie- 
son.  2  vols.  (Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons).  This  book  scarcely  comes  within  our  province. 
Written  by  a  daughter  of  one  justly  esteemed  by  readers  of 
this  Magazine,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Janiieson  of  Glasgow,' — 
it  has  so:ne  obvious  faults  as  a  story,  but  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  interesting.  One  feature  calls  for  mention 
here.  Scotland  is  far  poorer  than  England,  even  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  in  tales  imbued  with  affection  for, 
and  belief  in,  the  National  Church.  The  good  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  dojng  at  the  present  time  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  in 
fostering  their  piety  and  their  intelligence,  filling  their 
souls  with  healthy  impulse  and  their  lives  with  good 
work,  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  by  our  best 
writers.  What  we  want  is  a  book  that  our  sons  and 
daughters  will  take  to  their  hearts,  and  keep  on  their 
private  shelves  among  their  peculiar  treasures.  If  the 
author  of  Tlie  Laird's  Secret  would  become  a  worker  in 
this  almost  vii-gin  soil,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  she 
must  not  merely  cling  to  the  Church  of  the  past  —  she 
does  that  in  this  book  with  relreshing  heartiness  —  but 
cultivate  sympathy,  wide  and  deep,  with  the  living  and 
growing  Church  ol  to-day. 
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5>fardjing  tlic  Srriptures. 

By  tuh  Editor. 
L  Find  mention  of  hvo  persons  called  Noah.  2.  Find 
two  instances  of  a  prisoner  struck  by  bystanders  when 
Vieing  examined  before  the  High  Priest.  3.  Find  in  St. 
Matthew  twelve  texts  in  which  birds  are  mentioned.  4. 
Find  in  Gospels  nine  different  occasions  on  which  an  angel 
(or  angels)  ajipeared  (omit  John  v.  4).  5  and  6.  Find  in 
(Jospels  fourteen  dislinct  occasions  on  which  Jesns  spoko 
of  angels.  7.  Find  in  each  of  seven  epistles  a  promise 
to  him  that  overconieth.  8-10.  Find  in  New  Testament 
twenty  names  or  titles  of  Christ  containing  the  word 
"Sou"  (the  same  title,  with  merely  a  change  of  pro- 
noun or  article— as,  The  Son,  My  Son — not  to  be  counted 
twice  ;  but  other  changes  of  expression  to  be  counted). 

ANSWERS  FOE  OCTOBER. 
1.  Amaziah,  2  Kings  14.  5,  6  ;  Deut.  24.  16.  2. 
Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar,  Gen.  20.  3  ;  Laban  the  Syrian, 
31.  24  ;  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  40.  5  ;  Pharaoh, 
41.  1-7.  3.  The  Midianite,  Judges  7.  13  ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Dan.  2.  31,  and  4.  10  ;  Wise  Men  from  the  East, 
Matt.  2.  12  ;  Pilate's  wife,  Matt.  27.  19.  4.  Acts  7. 
2,  God  appeared  to  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia  ;  30,  God 
appeared  in  the  Burning  Bush  in  Midian  ;  38,  God  had 
a  church  in  the  wilderness  ;  38,  God  spake  to  Moses  in 
Mount  Sinai ;  48,  The  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands  ;  also  in  verses  5,  36,  and  44.  5.  John 
1.  1  ;  1.  14  ;  1  John  1.  1 ;  Rev.  19.  13.  6.  Matt.  13. 
7.  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts  were  both  addressed  to 
Theophilus  ;  Luke  1.  3  ;  Acts.  1.  1.  8.  Acts  3.  14  ;  7. 
52  ;  22.  14  ;  1  Pet.  3.  18  ;  9.  Luke  1.  35  ;  Mark  1.  24  ; 
Acts  2.  27  ;  4.  27  ;  Heb.  7.  26.  10.  John  8.  46  ;  2  Cor.  5. 
21 ;  Heb.  4.  15  ;  1  Pet.  1.  19  ;  2.  22  ;  1  John  2.  1  ;  3.  5. 
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Tliey  searcheil  the  Scriptures  daily. — Acts  17.  11. 
He  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day.— Dan.  G. 
When  ye  pray  say,  Our  Father.— Luke  11.  2.  [10. 

Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I  should  waUc. — 

Ps.  143.  8. 
Mine  House  an  House  of  Prayer  for  all  people.— Is.  56. 
When  I  awake,  I  am  still  with  Thee.— Ps.  139.  18.     [7. 
On  Thee  do  I  wait  all  the  day.— Ps.  25.  5. 
Even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.— Ps.  139.  11. 
Let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord.— Is.  2.  5. 
New  Moon.    Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  ?— Matt.  2.  2. 
Marlinmae.    The  Lord  watch  between  thee  and  me.— 

Gen.  31.  40. 
Collection  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Minister^  Fund.— Ps.37. 25. 
Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store.— Deut.  28.  5. 
Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.— Num.  32.  23. 
Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart.— Ps.  139.  23. 
Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.— 

Matt.  26.  41. 
Enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant.— Ps.  143.  2. 
He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart— Ps.  146.  3.  [Is.  64.  5. 
Thou  meetest  those  that  remember  Thee  in  Thy  ways.— 
Our  iniquities,  like  the  vrind,  have  taken  us  away.— Is. 
Wliat  aileth  thee?    Fear  not.— Gen.  21.  17.  [64.  6. 

Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.— Matt.  11.  2S. 
It  is  the  blood  that  makethanatopement.— Lev.  17. 11. 
The  Master  saith.  My  time  is  at  hand.— Matt.  26.  18. 
Full  Moon.  Full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.— Deut. 
What  mean  ye  by  this  service  7-  Ex.  12.  26.  [33.  23. 
Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.— Matt.  20.  22.  [Matt.  6.  8. 
Your  Father  knowetli  what  things  ye  have  need  of.— 
Why  stand  ye  all  the  day  idle  ?— Matt.  19.  6.  [Ex.  3.  2. 
St.  Andrew's  Do,y.    And  the  bush  was  not  consumed.— 
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My  voice  shalt  thou  hoar  in  tlie  morning.- Ps.  5.  3. 
Tlie  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice.  — 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness.— Ps.  100.  2.    [Ps.  141.  2. 


Words  and  Music  by  Rev.  J.  Gordon  M.ici'nERSOK, 
Ph.D.,  Ruthven. 

HEAVENLY  FATHER,  be  Thou  near  us. 
For  to  Thee  our  hearts  draw  nigh  ; 
When  we  praise  Thee,  kindly  hear  us, 
Quickly  send  a  sweet  reply. 

Gentle  Jesus,  with  our  Father 
For  Thine  erring  brethren  plead  ; 

Our  true  life  and  joy  we  gatlier 
From  Thy  love,  in  time  of  need. 

Now,  with,  children's  trust,  confessing 

All  our  weakness,  all  our  sin, 
Pardon  ask  we,  and  Thy  blessing. 

That  Thy  peace  may  rule  within. 

May  we  now  live  better,  purer  ; 

Make  our  work  a  living  prayer  ; 
In  our  cares  may  we  be  surer 

Of  Thine  aid,  our  load  to  bear. 

Cheer  our  sorrow,  soothe  our  spirit, 
Jjight  our  homes,  and  bless  our  friends  ; 

En'mies  even,  through  Christ's  merit. 
Bless,  and  lit  for  nobler  ends. 

Comfort  send,  when  death  draws  near  us, 
Welcome  us  with  angels'  voice  ; 

Send  us  heaven  on  earth  to  cheer  u.s, 
That  we  may  in  heaven  rejoice. 


m=^m^ 


Note.  —  The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  legs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,     lie  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Arrangements 
for  December. 
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Musical  Association,  Missiou  Hall,  5  P.  m. 
Literary  Societ}',  IMission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 
Mr.  Macleod  sees  Members  regarding  Baptism 

between  7  and  8  p.m. 
Service  in  Church,    11   a.m.,  and  2.15  p.m. 

(The  Afternoon  Service,  on  the  first  Sunday, 

is  specially  intended  for  the  young  people  of 

the  Congregation.      Children  are  requested 

to  bring  the  Children's  Hymnal.     Baptism 

is  then  administered.) 
Sabbath     Morning    Fellowship    Association, 

Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 
Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.  M. 
Service,  Horne  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 
Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
,,  6  P.M. 

,,  Horne  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  Horne  Lane,  11.15  a.m. 
Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 

Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Kirk  Session,  4.30  p.m. 
Service,  Mission  H.all,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

music,  8.15  p.m. 
Workers'  Meeting,  3  p.  m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 

6  p.m. 
Prayer  Meeting  in  Church,  3  p.m. 

,,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  Church,  8  p.m. 
Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 
Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  3d.  Mr.  Macfarlane  of  Darjeeling 
will  give  an  Address  on  Foreign  Missions  at 
the  Forenoon  Service. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Mission  Hall, 
6  P.M.  (Miss  Miller). 

Bible  Clas.s,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  Church,  8  P.M. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literarj'  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  3d.  COLLECTION  FOR 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m.  Lecture  — 
"Songs  and  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland'' — 
Vocal  Illustrations.     Mr.  Wallace. 
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Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Mission  Hall, 
6  P.M.  (Miss  Miller). 

Prayer  Sleeting  in  Church,  3  p.m. 

,,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  Church,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

liiterary  Society,  Mi.ssion  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, SOCIAL  MEETING,  Brunswick  Street 
School. 

Same  as  on  3d. 

Christmas  Day. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, 8.15  P.M. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m.  (Miss 
Miller). 

Service,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 


Same  as  on  3d. 

Short  Service  in  Church,  12  noon. 


Collection  for  Foreign  Missions  on  the 
17th  December. 

This  is  the  only  Collection  which  remains  to  be  made 
for  1882.  Upon  the  whole,  our  Collections  this  year  have 
been  very  good,  and  give  evidence  of  increased  interest 
and  liberality.  With  regard  to  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 
as  is  well  known,  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  making  an 
earnest  and  a  vigorous  effort  at  present  to  raise  this  great 
Scheme  to  the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy.  We 
believe  that  these  efforts  are  likely  to  result  in  largely- 
increased  contributions  throughout  the  Church.  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  so  !  Assuredly  it  has  only  been 
with  us  "the  day  of  small  things"  heretofore,  and  much 
need  there  is  for  hearty  repentance  for  all  our  coldness 
and  indifference. 

Last  year  our  Foreign  Mission  Collection  in  St. 
Stephen's  amounted  to  £335.  This,  no  doubt,  was  large 
— exceptionally  large  we  all  regarded  it  at  the  time, 
including,  as  it  did,  one  or  two  special  contributions 
which,  of  course,  cannot  always  be  reckoned  upon. 
Adding  to  this  sum  our  contributions  towards  Female 
Missions  in  India,  we  gave  last  year  over  £500  strictly 
for  Missions  to  the  heathen.  So  far  well.  It  would  be 
ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge  such  a  large  measure  of 
Christian  liberality  with  deepest  gratitude. 

Now,  however,  we  must  face  the  question — IS  LAST 
YEAR'S  COLLECTION  TO  BE  EXCEPTIONAL  ? 

Why  should  it  be  so  ? 

It  will  be  no  exception  if  on  this  and  future  occa- 
sions EVERY  ME.MBER  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S  IS  IN 
EARNEST,  AND  GIVES  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  OR 
HER  ABILITY.     But, 

First,  There  must  be  due  consideration  of  the  grave 
importance  of  the  CRISIS  at  which  our  Church  has 
arrived  in  regard  to  her  Foreign  Missions. 

Second,  We  must  be  prejjared  to  make  a  SACRIFICE 
of  some  definite  portion  of  our  means  for  this  object. 
Very  often  our  giving  for  Missions  involves  no  sacrifice 
at  all. 

Third,  Help  to  Missions  to  be  efficient  must  be  founded 
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on  living  faitli  in  Clirist,  and  nmst  be  aceonipanifid  by- 
earnest  and  persevering  prayer.  If  we  considered  the 
amount  of  our  contributions  on  our  knees  before  God, 
how  different  would  they  often  be  ! 

We  siueerely  trust  that  the  whole  congregation  will 
think  of  these  things,  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Maefarlane,  whose  jiowerful  and  eioiiueut  address 
last  year  will  be  remembered  by  many,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  plead  for  Foreign  Missions  on  tiie  forenoon  of 
Sabbath  the  10th,  and  Mr.  Macleod  will  continue  the 
subject  in  the  afternoon. 

Facts  regarding  some  of  our  Missions  to 

the  Heathen. 

Selected  from  Papers  recently  issued  by  the  F.  M.  Committee. 

1.— The  D.\k,7Kei.int.  Mission,  India. 

Qrigiti  of  the  Mission. — The  Mission  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  begun  in  June  1870,  when  the  Rev.  W. 
Macfarlane  was  sent  from  Gya  to  Darjeoling.  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell,  a  lay  teacher,  followed  him  from 
Gya  ill  November  1870.  Mr.  Macfarlane's  sister.  Miss 
Macfarlane,  joined  the  Mis.sion  from  Scotland  in  January 
1871. 

Hov)  the  Missionaries  worked. — They  had  first  to  learn 
the  languages  of  the  people.  English  is  not  employed 
at  all  by  the  missionaries  in  their  work.  Having  learned 
the  native  languages,  they  began  preaching  in  the  bazaars 
and  villages.  They  taught  in  the  vernacular  schools 
made  over  to  them  by  Government.  They  also  set  up 
a  printing-press  in  Darjeeling,  in  which  schoolbooks, 
tracts,  and  translations  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  were 
printed  in  the  various  languages. 

Early  Trials  of  the  Mission. — The  Mission  was  sorely 
tried  during  the  first  few  years.  For  four  years  not  a  man 
from  among  the  hill  tribes  was  baptized.  Mr.  Campbell 
died  of  malarious  fever  not  long  after  the  Mission  was 
begun.  Mr.  Macfarlane  was  attacked  by  the  same 
disease  and  laid  aside  from  all  active  work.  In  their 
distress  the  missionaries  cried  unto  God,  and  He  heard 
their  j)rayer,  ami  delivered  them.  They  often  experi- 
enced the  truth  of  that  verse  of  the  Word  of  God  which 
says,  "(!all  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble;  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me"  (I'salm  1.  15). 

The  First  Converts. — The  first  converts  came  from  the 
training  school  begun  in  Darjeeling  to  provide  teachers 
for  the  vernacular  schools.  The  Nepaulese,  Lepcha,  and 
Bhutia  students  in  that  school  were  all  taught  to  read 
the  Bible  ;  and  when  they  understood  what  it  contained, 
some  of  them  were  deeply  att'ected.  They  said  that  they 
felt  it  was  the  book  of  the  living  God.  Yet  they  hesi- 
tated for  a  long  time  before  any  of  them  would  venture 
to  come  out  from  among  the  heathen  and  be  baptized. 
At  la.st  one  man  came  out  and  was  baptized.  He  was  a 
Idmbu,  one  of  the  Gorkha  tribes.  His  baptism  took 
place  in  October  1874.  After  him  first  one  came  out, 
and  then  another,  and  then  another.  Several  of  the 
first  converts  were  men  of  marked  character,  and  they 
had  much  to  sufl'er  in  giving  up  caste,  and  in  being 
disowned  by  their  families.  All  the  first  converts  were 
Gorkhas,  and  they  were  all  thrust  out  of  their  families 
when  they  became  Christians. 

After  a  time  the  work  took  hold  upon  the  Lepchas 
and  spread  more  rapidly  among  them  than  among  the 
Gorkhas.  On  the  15th  July  1882,  the  Mi.ssion  had 
connected  with  it  113  Christian  families,  numbering  375 
.souls,  who  had  been  hiaptized  ;  and  there  were  then  107 
Nepaulese  and  Lepcha  catechumens  under  probation  and 
instruction,  ])reparatory  for  baptism. 

Present  I'ositinn,  of  the  Mission. — Two  new  missionaries 
— the  Rev.  A.  TurnbuU  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Sutherland 
— joined  the  Mission  in  the  beginning  of  1880.  Under 
them  the  work  is  making  ra])id  progress.  88  baptisms 
took  place  in  1881,  and  in  1882,  in  the  six  and  a  half 
months  up  to  the  15th  July,  135  persons,  including  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  received  into  the  Church 
l)y  baptism.  There  are  9  catecliists  in  charge  of  the 
little  churches   .scattered  throughout  the  district,  and 


at  tlie  end  of  1881,  436  boys  and  41  girls  were  attend- 
ing the  19  vernacular  schools  conducted  by  the  Mission. 

2.— China. 

What  is  the  State  of  Protestant  Missions  in  China  f — 
China  was  practically  closed  against  Protestant  Missions 
till  1842.  In  that  year  five  treaty  ports  were  opened. 
Since  1860  the  whole  of  China  has  been  opened  to  Pro- 
testant missionaries.  In  the  year  1843  there  were  only 
12  Protestant  missionaries  and  6  converts  to  Christianity 
in  all  China,  with  its  four  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Now  mission-work  is  carried  on  by  300  ordained  and 
lay  missionaries.  The  number  of  converts  has  in- 
creased to  50,000,  and  25,000  of  these  are  communi- 
cants in  the  native  churches.  The  converts  have 
proved  the  reality  of  their  conversion  and  the  strength 
of  their  faith,  by  enduring  persecution  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  people  of  China  are  everywhere  willing  to  hear  the 
Gospel,  and  the  rajiid  progress  of  missionary  work  shows 
that  they  are  ready  to  believe  it. 

When  was  our  Mission  in  China  begun  I — It  was  begun 
in  1878  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  offering 
£1000  to  start  a  Mission  to  China's  millions.  The 
Mission  was  taken  up  by  the  Church  ;  for  it  was  felt 
that,  as  God  had  opened  up  the  country  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  enter  on 
the  great  work  of  seeking  to  bring  the  people  of  China 
to  Christ. 

Who  are  our  Missionaries  at  I-chang  ? — The  Rev. 
George  Cockburn  is  the  head  of  the  Mission,  and  Mrs. 
Cockburn,  his  wile,  is  with  him.  He  preaches  the  Gospel 
and  teaches  the  Scriptures  in  the  school.  Mr.  Peter 
Wood  is  the  colporteur,  who  sells  and  circulates  the  Bible 
and  Christian  books,  and  Mrs.  Wood,  his  wife,  is  with 
him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dousley  is  also  at  the  station,  and 
he  is  busy  learning  the  language  of  the  people  that  he 
may  be  able  to  preach  to  the  Chinese  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
There  is  no  medical  missionary  at  jiresent  at  the  station, 
and  this  is  a  great  loss,  for  a  doctor  has  great  influence 
in  China. 

3. — Blantyre. 

Where  is  Blantyre  ? — It  is  in  East  Africa,  about  thirty 
miles  west  from  a  river  called  the  Shire,  being  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  great  Dr.  Livingstone  as  a  suitable 
district  for  a  Christian  mission. 

What  are  the  Missionaries  doing  at  Blantyre  J — They 
have  a  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  both  largelv 
attended,  many  of  the  cliildren  being  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  African  chiefs.  They  have  built  a 
church,  in  which  they  worship  every  Sunday  and  often 
during  the  week.  They  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  natives, 
and  seek  to  persuade  them  to  become  the  children  of 
God  and  followers  of  Jesus.  They  do  all  they  can  to 
persuade  the  people  to  abolish  slavery,  which  is  the 
curse  of  the  country.  They  act  as  peacemakers  between 
tribes,  who  are  often  at  war  with  each  other. 

Who  are  the  Missionaries^  —  The  Rev.  D.  C.  Scott, 
B.D.,  is  head  of  the  Mission,  and  Mrs.  Scott  assists  in 
the  schools.  Dr.  Pedeii  is  the  medical  missionary,  at- 
tending to  the  sick,  and  seeking,  when  he  visits  them, 
to  tell  them  of  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  soul.  Jonathan 
Duncan  is  gardener,  raising  in  the  Mission  garden  food 
for  the  missionaries  ;  and  ]\Irs.  Duncan  assists  Mrs. 
Scott.  Dr.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Dean  are  home  on  sick 
leave.  Mr.  J.  L.  Nicoll  has  been  appointed  teacher, 
and  will  go  to  Blantyre  ne.xt  spring. 

What  is  the  Prospect  of  the  Mission .? — Very  hopeful. 
All  the  chiefs  are  now  friendly  to  the  Mission.  More 
boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  school  than  the  missionaries 
can  accommodate  or  teach.  New  stations  may  be  estab- 
lished as  soon  as  money  is  collected  to  send  more  mis- 
sionaries. Many  of  the  boys  in  school  are  clever,  and 
are  making  great  progi'css  ;  and  the  missionaries  are 
training  them  to  be  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  hope  of  a  native  church  for  Africa,  and  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  training 
the  first  teachers  and  preachers. 


DECEMBER    1882. 


Sermon. 

RESURRECTION. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Tron,  Edinburgh. 

" I  am  the  Resui-rection  and  the  Life." — John  xi.  25. 
TN  thinking  of  the  resurrection  and  the  benefits 
-*-  it  brings  to  believers,  the  first  and  necessary 
condition  of  our  belief  is  to  associate  it  intimately 
with  oiu-  faith  in  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  peculiarly  Christian 
doctrine.  That  the  human  body  will  live  again 
after  it  has  been  once  forsaken  by  the  soul,  that 
our  corruptible  parts  -will  become  incorruptible  by 
their  final  and  everlasting  union  with  the  glorified 
spirit,  and  that  after  open  judgment  and  acquittal 
by  God  they  will  spend  eternity  in  His  blessed 
presence,  are  conceptions  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  which  appear  as  precious 
truths  only  to  those  whose  lives  are  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  resui-rec- 
tion  of  our  Lord  as  guiding  us  to  a  proper  appre- 
hension of  om-  own.  In  the  great  argimient  of  St. 
Paul  for  the  doctrine,  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  he  adopts  this, 
the  only  method,  of  arriving  at  a  clear  and  profit- 
able imderstanding  regarding  it.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  his  example. 

Every  congregation  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
classes  of  persons.  There  are  the  pm-ely  worldly, 
whose  thoughts  never  rise  above  their  common 
avocations  and  pleasures,  those  who  are  struggling 
after  a  higher  existence,  and  those  who,  having 
emerged  from  the  struggle,  enjoy  full  and  free 
possession  of  spiritual  life.  In  other  words,  a  man 
must  either  be  stiU  in  sin,  or  undergoing  change, 
or  have  passed  from  darkness  to  light  and  become 
a  child  of  God.  There  is  no  fourth  state,  we  must 
be  in  one  of  these  three,  and  if  we  are  genuine 
Christians  we  have  experienced  them  all.  Now 
for  each  of  these  states  the  Word  of  God  provides. 
To  the  indifferent  it  presents  every  motive  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  disclosing  a  Divine  tribunal 
before  which  no  impenitent  sinner  can  stand  uncon- 
demned,  and  declaring  the  inabihty  of  man  to  escape 
his  inheritance  of  evil  or  to  avoid  its  fatal  conse- 
quences by  any  means  within  his  own  reach.  By 
its  exposure  of  their  inherent  misery  and  impotency, 
it  incites  sinners  to  supplicate  the  merciful  help  of 
God,  at  whose  hands,  nevertheless,  it  shows  them 
they  deserve   not   the  smallest  favour.      Let    us 
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suppose  they  have  listened  to  its  admonitions  and 
come  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  needs.  They 
see  that  theu-  whole  past  has  been  a  mistake,  and 
that  they  must  decide  which  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives they  will  henceforth  choose  and  follow — a 
final  portion  with  the  wicked,  or  one  with  the 
righteous ;  a  state  of  hopeless  warfare,  or  of  peace 
and  filial  communion  with  God.  On  what  point, 
then,  of  the  Gospel  record  does  their  attention  rest  1 
Surely  on  the  Cross,  on  the  death  of  their  Eedeemer. 
Out  of  the  very  agony  of  the  dying  Saviour  they 
draw  unspeakable  comfort  and  joy.  It  is  a  truth 
dear  to  all  who  have  passed  from  death  into  life, 
that  when  they  felt  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  when  there  seemed  no  break  in 
their  unhappy  conviction  of  sin,  the  day-star  of  hope 
arose  and  shone  above  the  Cross  of  Christ.  They 
looked  to  Him  and  were  lightened  and  saved  from 
their  distresses.  Suppose,  agaui,  that  all  this  has 
happened.  On  what  portion  of  the  Scriptures  do 
they  now  delight  to  dwell  ?  They  still  remember  the 
perfect  law  that  accused  and  condemned  them,  they 
still  recall  the  Cross  that  saved  them,  but  they  turn 
with  a  deeper  feeling  of  gratitude  and  hope  to  the 
last  recorded  acts  of  Jesus,  and  trust  not  merely 
in  a  crucified  Christ,  but  in  a  risen  and  living 
Eedeemer.  To  the  impenitent,  we  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  say,  "  See  the  innumerable  proofs  of  God's 
displeasure  at  a  violated  Law;"  to  the  conscience- 
stricken,  "Look  to  the  Cross  and  behold  your 
salvation;"  but  to  the  revived  spirit,  "Behold  the 
risen  Christ,  yoiu:  representative  when  He  overcame 
the  sharpness  of  death  and  won  His  victory  over 
the  grave,  yom-  constant  intercessor  and  friend  in 
Heaven,  whence  He  will  come  again  to  take  you 
to  Himself"  The  crucifixion  and  the  resiu-rection, 
the  cross  and  the  empty  sepulchre — these  are  the 
two  salient  jjoints  of  interest  for  every  Christian 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  Lord's  finished  work. 

When  oiu"  faith  in  Christ  enables  us  thus  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  His  death  and  resm-rec- 
tion,  it  has  the  efi"ect  of  imiting  us  with  Him  so 
closely  that,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  we  die  with 
Him  to  sin  and  are  raised  with  Him  to  newness  of 
life.  Conceive  two  human  beings  so  connected 
by  mutual  love  and  trust  that  whatever  is  done  by 
the  one  is  approved  and  assisted  by  the  other.  The 
cords  of  their  reciprocal  affections  bind  them  to- 
gether as  if  they  were  one  flesh  and  blood.  No  mere 
worldly  motives  can  lead  to  such  a  union ;  no  in- 
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torcliangc  of  mouey  cau  bring  about  this  interchange 
and  community  of  heart  So  with  the  union  which 
the  believer's  faith  and  love  in  Christ  effect. 
Christ  dies  and  he  dies  with  Him — Christ  is  raised 
and  he  rises  with  Him.  "Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  thou  shfdt  be  saved."  Believe  in  Him 
as  thou  believest  in  thy  bosom  friend,  on  whom  thou 
mayest  rely  in  thine  hour  of  trouble,  who  will  be 
one  with  thee  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  thy  lot,  and 
from  whom,  even  in  death,  thou  wouldst  not  be 
divided.  Every  child  of  God  and  brother  of  Jesus 
feels  himself  bound  up  in  this  way  with  the  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour.  He  has  passed  like  Christ  Him- 
self from  death  to  life,  he  has  inherited  Christ's 
blessed  Spirit,  he  has  been  invested  with  His  righte- 
ousness, to  clothe  him  in  the  perfect  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, when  he  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
beside  the  Son  ascended  on  high.  You  cannot  pre- 
tend, dear  brethren,  to  the  faintest  intelligence  of 
the  value  of  Christ's  work,  you  cannot  claim  to 
appreciate  the  blessedness  of  His  and  your  resurrec- 
tion, until  you  can  say,  I  am  His  and  He  is  mine ; 
I  died  in  His  death,  and  I  am  raised  with  Him  in 
His  rising  again  from  the  dead. 

Our  Lord's  resurrection  constitutes,  accordingly, 
the  guarantee  of  the  continual  fellowship  of  His 
people  with  Him.  Christ  did  more  than  die  for 
us ;  His  humanity  became  revived  and  glorified, 
and  His  resvu'rection  is  the  pledge  of  His  constant 
presence  with  us,  and  of  our  companionship  with 
Him  throughout  Eternity.  Our  life  in  Him  can 
suS"er  no  break  in  its  continuity,  since  He  liveth  for 
ever  and  ever.  "  For  in  that  He  died.  He  died 
imto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  He  liveth,  He  liveth 
unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  By  His  rising  again  from  the 
dead  He  hath  persuaded  us,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  will  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

We  are  now,  I  trust,  in  a  position  to  estimate 
aright  the  benefits  received  by  believers  at  the 
resurrection.  Observe  that  when,  in  this  present 
evil  world,  you  are  led  to  believe  in  Christ  as  your 
Redeemer,  with  whom  you  are  vitally  united  and 
in  whose  holy  and  spotless  life  yours  is  spiritually 
merged,  He  is  to  you  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  Many  things  here  prevent  you  from  realising 
the  full  force  of  that  great  truth.  Your  lingering 
sinfidness  and  carnal  desires,  your  outward  connec- 
tions with  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  your  un- 
avoidable relations  with  the  things  of  Sense  and  Time 
intervene  between  your  loftiest  Christian  aspirations 
and  their  fulfilment.  But  a  period  comes  which 
ends  this.  Death  frees  you  of  your  bonds,  and 
you  depart  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better. 
The  meaning  of  that  momentous  change  involves 
nothing  new  and  unexampled  in  your  spiritual  ex- 


perience ;  it  is  simply  the  definite  realisation  in  the 
course  of  your  history  of  what  has  already  virtually 
come  to  pass  in  the  renovation  of  your  nature  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  you  died  with 
Christ,  so  now  you  die  like  Him.  As  you  became 
one  with  Him  in  faith,  so  now  you  are  to  be  ever 
present  with  Him.  As  you  were  brought  by  self- 
conviction  before  the  bar  of  God  and  found  for- 
giveness and  acceptance  through  His  cross,  so, 
only  openly  and  before  all,  you  will  be  tried  and 
acknowledged  by  God  in  the  day  of  judgment.  And 
just  as  in  your  inner  nature  you  were  raised  with 
Christ  from  death  to  life  because  of  righteousness,  so 
you  will  rise  again  with  your  whole  nature,  body 
and  soul  together,  renewed,  perfected,  like  your  Lord 
in  every  featui'e  and  property  of  your  being,  and  like 
Him  prepared  to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  communion 
with  God  through  all  Eternity.  You  have  only  to 
transfer  your  present  experience  to  another  era,  to 
conceive  it  elevated  to  a  higher  and  future  stage,  to 
think  of  it,  no  longer  as  hidden  within  the  depths 
of  the  soul  or  behind  the  curtain  that  veils  from 
our  view  the  coimsels  of  God,  but  as  actually  occur- 
ring in  visible  form  and  distinctly  embodied  in 
concrete  acts,  and  you  will  perceive  that  your  resur- 
rection, literally  understood,  is  the  result  of  your 
union  with  Christ,  and  necessarily  implies  the  bless- 
edness with  which  it  is  associated  in  Scripture. 

As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  resm'rection 
body,  or  the  exact  manner  of  its  revival,  the  Word 
of  God  wisely  leaves  us  in  ignorance.  The  super- 
ficial scepticism  which  inquires  how  or  when  the 
scattered  atoms  of  the  dead  can  again  be  brought 
together  in  an  animate  organism,  and  made  the 
tenement'  of  an  immortal  spmt,  receives  no  reply 
to  its  doubts  in  the  Bible,  for  they  are  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  great  principle  of  identity  with 
Christ  there  set  forth.  Paul,  indeed,  stigmatises 
its  exponents  as  "  fools."  "  Thou  fool,"  says  he, 
to  one  who  asks,  "how  are  the  dead  raised  up 
and  with  what  body  do  they  come  V  "  That  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die  and  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,"  reverting 
to  the  plain  fact  that  death  must  precede  every 
resurrection  and  echoing  at  the  same  time  Christ's 
answer  to  the  Sadducees,  "  Ye  do  greatly  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God." 
We  must  remember  that  we  shall  rise  not  vdth 
natural  bodies,  subject  to  decay,  but  as  are  the 
angels  in  heaven.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  supplies  no  key  to  our  knowledge  of 
it  hereafter.  Faith  only,  resting  on  the  divine  pro- 
mises in  Christ  Jesus,  permits  us  to  figm-e  it  as  a 
garment  of  light  and  puritj',  fitted  for  a  holy  and 
happy  eternity. 

All  speculations  on  the  possible  future  of  believers 
at  and  after  their  resurrection,  should  cease  before 
the  outstanding  fact  of  the  rising  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  He  is  the  firstfruits  of  them  that  sleep. 
We  insult  His  Revelation  when  we  hesitate  on 
paltry  and  shallow  groimds  to  rejoice  in  its  most 
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glorious  predictions.  Nay,  we  deprive  ourselves  by 
our  foolish  mistrust  of  its  sweetest  consolations. 
To  the  obdiuate  wrongdoer  the  next  world  offers 
a  fearful  prospect,  and  we  can  ahnost  pardon  his 
refusal  to  look  it  in  the  foce.  But  the  beUever  in 
Christ  has  no  reason  for  declining  to  accept,  in  the 
fuU  assurance  of  foith,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  benefits  it  wUl  ensiu'e  him. 
He  lays  his  friends  imder  the  sod,  and  in  a  few 
years  he  wiU  join  their  company.  What,  say  you, 
is  his  strongest  feeling,  while  with  trembling  hands 
he  lowers  into  theu-  resting-place  the  remains  of  all 
that  he  loved  best  on  earth  ?  Is  it  hard  blind 
despair?  Or  is  it  wild  passionate  giief?  Or  is  it 
the  keen  pang  of  permanent  separation  1  No, 
verily,  but  glad  hope,  tender  affection,  and  confi- 
dence in  a  common  Father  whose  home  is  large 
enough  for  all,  where  every  member  of  His 
family  wiU  meet  and  dweU  in  everlasting  amity. 
Beyond  the  dark  night  he  sees  the  bright  resur- 
rection morn,  when  familiar  forms  and  faces  shall 
rise  together  and  stand  before  the  gi-eat  white 
throne,  and  after  blessed  acquittal  become  fellow- 
partakers  of  eternal  life  through  Christ  Jesus  their 
Lord.  Have  you  this  hope,  dear  brethren,  as  day 
by  day  the  attachments  of  your  present  life  grow 
fewer  and  you  come  nearer  to  that  other  world  1 
If  you  have  not,  Heaven  help  you  and  show  you 
how  much  you  lack.  If  you  have,  it  is  because 
you  have  committed  yourself,  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
to  One  who  to  your  entu'e  natui-e  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life. 


Cijristtan  IBging.^ 

How  gently  Thou  dost  deal,  my  Lord  ! 
'Tis  not  so  hard  to  die  ; 
The  change  should  bear  a  softer  word, 
This  passing  to  the  sky. 

The  valley  of  the  shadow  seems 

But  narrow  in  the  flight  ; 
And  is  illumined  by  the  gleams 

Of  the  celestial  light. 

I  thought  the  foe  was  fierce  and  grim, 

And  would  the  soul  appal, 
But  in  the  unknown  path,  and  dim, 

I  find  no  foe  at  all. 

I  thought  it  was  a  wild  dark  sea, 
Where  winds  were  keen  and  shrill  ; 

It  is  as  calm  as  Galilee, 
When  Jesus  said,  "13e  still." 

'Tis  a  strange  land  that  lies  between 

The  shadows  and  the  light ; 
But  'tis  a  path  where  He  hath  been, 

And  he  will  lead  me  right. 

I  know  He  is  not  far  away, 

But  soon  will  take  my  hand, 
And  lead  me  from  this  light  of  day 

Into  the  glory  land. 

1  Author  unknown.  It  was  a  request  from  the  late  Rev.  P. 
Macmorland,  LL.D.,  ex-minister  of  North  Berwick,  not  long 
before  his  death,  that  we  should  republish  the  poem.— Editor. 


Cf)e  Parislj  of  Eaxhjootr, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 
(in  twelve  chapters.) 
By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

II.  The  Manse  and  more  about  it. 


HAVE  incidentally 
noted  tint  the  mm 
ibter  had  an  only 
sister.  Efhe  was 
many  years  younger 
than  himself ,  jun 
ior,  however,  solely 
in  years,  not  in 
intelligence.  In 

one  feature  there 
was  a  striking 
family  resemblance. 
Her  countenance,  in  no  other  way  remarkable,  was 
made  so  by  the  gleam  of  a  radiant  eye,  which  carried 
sunshine  with  it  wherever  she  went,  and  revealed  (a 
true  revelation  besides)  a  latent  genius,  to  which  her 
brother  had,  personally,  no  pretensions.  She  had 
enjoyed  a  fairly  good  home  education  in  Edinburgh, 
supplemented  by  "  classes,"  so  that  others  (not  her- 
self) would  have  reasonably  claimed  for  her  the  title 
of  "  accomplished."  Perhaps  the  testhetic  prevailed 
over  the  intellectual.  It  was  to  her  the  most  charm- 
ing of  transitions  to  feel  herself  domiciled  amid  the 
quiet  rural  delights  of  Taxwood  and  its  surround- 
ings. Though  not  an  artist,  she  was  born  one. 
Like  her  brother,  she  had  almost  a  passionate  love 
of  what  was  beautiful  ;  in  a  less  well-regulated  mind 
it  would  have  passed  into  the  romantic.  Her  love 
of  outer  nature  was  of  such  intensity,  that  every- 
thing around  her,  in  the  pages  of  tliat  vast  and 
varied  Volume,  was  a  pure  delight.  As  the  minis- 
ter's sister  and  inmate  of  his  house  (thougli  we 
shall  presently  see  not  the  only  one),  she  soon  settled 
down  to  a  sense  of  her  responsibility.  Many  were 
the  other  outlets  to  her  likings  and  symj)athies,  but 
the  home  and  parish  duties  had  a  conscientious 
precedence,  on  which  nothing  else  was  suffered  to 
intrude.  Indeed,  it  soon  came  to  be  well  known 
and  understood  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  not  all  the 
credit  of  schemes  of  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
which  emanated  from  the  Manse.  There  was  a 
capacious  basket  hanging  behind  the  door  in  the 
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back  lobby,  which,  had  lungs  ami  voice  been  given 
it,  could  \\i\xe  revealed  many  a  kindly  errand  to 
various  outlying  nooks  and  cottages.  It  would 
have  comprehended  in  its  story  a  catalogue  of  home 
products.  The  minister's  hens  laid  under  contri- 
bution for  eggs  ;  the  minister's  cow  for  cream  or 
butter  ;  the  minister's  garden  for  cauliflower  or 
cabbage  ;  the  minister's  kitchen  for  soup  ;  on  rare 
occasions,  the  minister's  modest  cellar  for  a  flask  of 
wine  ;  on  rarer  occasions  still,  the  minister's  purse 
(if  her  own  was  inadequate,  which  was  its  normal 
condition)  for  a  little  assistance  to  help  the  doctor's 
bill,  or  to  eke  out  the  payment  of  rent  in  times  of 
sickness.  Further,  let  the  truth  be  known,  she  had 
quite  as  much  part  and  share  as  he,  in  the  starting 
and  success  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  the  staff  of  female  teachers,  she 
pressed  others  into  the  service,  who,  more  from  a 
modest  pleading  of  dreaded  incapacity  than  reluc- 
tance for  the  work,  held  back.  In  a  word,  she  soon 
became  a  loved  and  honoured  centre  of  influence 
peculiarly  her  o'wn.  As  years  went  on,  she  never 
lost  sight  or  hold  of  any  one  girl  who  had  been 
under  her  fostering  care.  A  very  sacred  and  happy 
part  of  her  life  was  to  keep  up  correspondence  with 
her  Sunday  scholars  in  after  years,  following  them 
with  sympathetic  interest  out  to  their  places  in  the 
great  world — whether  to  domestic  service,  or  in 
homes  for  themselves — and  no  visitors  had  a  heartier 
welcome  in  calling  at  the  Manse,  when  opportunity 
allowed,  than  they.  Thus  Effie  was  the  lady  saint 
in  their  Protestant  calendar.  It  was  certainly  no 
wonder  they  liked  her,  for  she  made  their  inter- 
course as  bright  as  her  own  bright  nature.  There 
was  nothing  morbid,  or  gloomy,  or  sentimental,  in 
her  pietism.  As  the  only  Irish  girl  she  had — a  child 
of  old  Murphy  the  gamekeeper — said  (and  it  will 
quite  interpret  what  we  mean),  "  Ech  shure  !  and 
she  doesn't  pelt  us  with  texts."  No,  and  the  bright 
sunny  religion  she  taught  to  others  was  reflected  too 
in  her  personal  enjoyments  and  favourite  pursuits. 
She  had,  indeed,  her  own  selected  religious  authors, 
and  we  need  not  add  that  no  book  in  all  her 
library  was  more  read  and  more  delighted  in  than 
her  Bible.  It  had  its  special  allotted  moments,  which 
nothing  could  displace  ;  but  her  reading  was  of  the 
most  varied  and  omnivorous  character,  and,  in  a 
mind  where  imagination  played  so  large  a  part,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  literary  selections  and 
affinities  of  her  by-hours.  One  set,  one  series, 
must  claim  pre-eminent  mention.  She  lived  at  a 
time  of  this  century's  history  which  was  memorable 
for  a  blazing  star  that  had  risen  in  the  author- 
firmament,  which  shed  its  lustre  not  on  Scotland 
only,  but  which  was  admired,  followed,  worshipped, 
where\er  genius  of  the  highest  type  was  found. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Aladdin  of  modern  literature, 
had  comparatively  recently  waved  his  magic  wand, 
and  evoked  from  chaos  a  new  world  of  thought  and 
imagery.  Especially  had  he  made  his  native  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and    forests,    instinct   with   life    and  | 


loveliness,  giving  to  "  the  land  of  brown  heath  and 
shaggy  wood" — its  "  crags,  rocks,  and  knolls,"  its 
"  birchen  bowers  "  and  "  silver  strands,"  a  notoriety 
they  never  possessed  before,  and  were  never  likely 
again  to  lose — a  legacy  for  all  ages.  Effie  felt  the  spell 
of  the  conjurer's  enchantments.  All  the  poetry  in 
her  nature  responded  to  the  great  necromancer;  and, 
whether  in  his  teeming  volumes  of  prose,  or  the 
subtle  beauties  and  vigorous  numbers  of  his  verse, 
she  was  never  ashamed  to  avow  (in  fact,  she  could 
not  conceal)  the  entrancement.  Of  many  of  his 
characters  she  fancied  she  discovered  the  prototypes 
in  some  of  her  o^vn  loved  parishioners,  far  and  near. 
She  could  almost  certify  that  Edie  Ochiltree,  with 
his  blue  homespun,  had  sat  for  his  portrait  under 
another  name.  If  not  Dandie  Dinmont,  at  least 
his  curs  she  could  make  sure  of.  Even  Meg  Merri- 
lees — though  not  of  so  formidable  a  type — had  her 
abode  (fortunately  on  the  outskirts  of  the  parish) ; 
and  she  did  not  require  to  go  beyond  the  ■soilage 
green' and  its  cottages  to  find  a  Jeanie  Deans  to  fit 
the  mental  image. 

In  the  interesting  memoirs  of  the  late  Dean 
Hook,  we  have  described  to  us  his  devoted  fondness 
in  early  life  for  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  a  love  which 
survived  all  his  marvellous  labours,  and  broke  out 
again,  like  the  evening  sun,  to  gladden  the  later 
years  of  comparative  retirement.  If  we  can  dare 
compare  two  personages,  in  all  respects  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder,  what  Shakespeare  was  to  the  prelatic 
dignitary,  Walter  Scott  was  to  this  maiden  in  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian  manse.  In  those  hours  of 
needful  relaxation  we  have  just  spoken  of,  she  could 
leave,  without  a  scruple,  her  brother  amid  his 
flowers,  while  she  betook  herseK  to  reopen  and  re- 
sume the  dog-eared  page. 

Whenever  the  season  and  weather  at  all  admitted, 
she  had  one  favourite  retreat  or  "  boudoir."  Such  a 
word  would  have  been  a  misnomer  within  the  Manse 
walls.  Not  so,  however,  up  the  glade  amid  the 
hazels  and  birches,  where  no  human  soul  could 
intrude  to  distract  or  disturb  the  reverie.  It  must 
be  owned  in  this  oft-frequented  spot  there  were, 
around  her,  dumb  rivals  that  refused  a  monopoly  of 
pleasure  even  to  the  "  Author  of  Waverley."  She 
would  pause  systematically  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter,  to  get  a  glimpse  and  inspiration  from  the 
larger  volume  we  have  already  said  was  so  prized, 
and  which  has  no  finis  on  its  ever-teeming  and 
expanding  pages  to  cause  the  sigh  over  other  "  tales 
that  are  told."  There  was  one  specially  fiivourite 
morsel  of  green  sward,  with  a  gray  rock  overhead, — 
the  said  rock  tapestried  and  fringed  \s'ith  moss  and 
lichen,  and  where  a  little  tiny  stream  was  just  heard, 
and  no  more,  purling  among  the  stones.  There  for 
hours  would  she  surrender  herself  to  this  pleasing 
exile  ;  having  a  tacit  nnderstanding,  on  all  occasions, 
in  case  of  being  "  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey," 
that  the  Manse  dinner-bell  would  give  half-an-hour's 
premonitory  warning,  so  that  poetry  and  fiction 
might  not  be  in  conflict  with  domestic  punctuality. 
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If  by  any  chance,  or  at  any  time,  she  were,  in  her 
mental  abstraction,  oblivious  to  such  a  summons,  she 
would  not  long  be  allowed  the  indulgence  ;  for  Juno, 
who  lay  calm  and  rigid  as  a  statue  at  her  feet,  Avas 
ever  impatient  for  the  signal  ;  and,  once  given,  there 
was,  by  dint  alike  of  tongue  and  gambol,  no  possi- 
bility of  remonstrance  or  delay. 

Eifie  shared  her  brother's  society  and  home  with 
yet  one  other,  and  not  the  least  lovable,  member  of 
the  circle.  If  Aunt  Phemie  had  lost  the  dews  of  youth, 
these  had  only  been  compensated  by  the  charms  of 
that  time  of  maturer  years,  when  middle  life  begins 
to  be  sprinkled,  and  no  more,  -VAith  the  gray  of 
approaching  age,  ■ni.thout  a  trace  of  its  feebleness. 

Oh,  ye  aunts,  ye  aimts  !  what  we  owe  you  ! 
"What  an  institution,  to  be  sure,  you  are  in  a 
thousand  homes  !  What,  gentle  reader,  would  many 
a  household, — many  a  dwelling  in  upper,  many  a 
cottage  of  humbler  life,  be  AA^thout  its  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, and  Aunt  Charlotte,  and  Aunt  Betty  ? 

Did  you  ever  get  a  peep  into  a  Scottish  farm-house 
where  such  a  relative  (and  of  course  I  mean  a  good 
specimen  of  the  genus  aunt)  was  to  be  found  1  The 
grandmother's  place  of  honour  is  at  the  ingle-nook, 
with  her  Book  and  spectacles,  her  knitting,  or,  in 
those  olden  days,  her  spinning-wheel.  But  the 
aunt's  place  ! — well,  its  very  diversity  makes  it 
impossible  to  define.  She  is  a  living,  loving, 
moving,  acting  centre,  and  the  whole  house  is  her 
circumference.  I  speak  now  of  the  aforesaid  con- 
ventional "  farm-house  ;" — the  arrangements  of  the 
commisariat,  the  plenishing  of  the  "  meal-kist,"  the 
superintending,  if  not  the  actual  digging  of  the 
potatoes,  the  supervision  of  the  cakes  on  the  girdle, 
and  general  auxiliary  in  all  culinary  arrangements. 
Then  what  would  topsy-turvy  drawers  be  without 
those  who  have  so  scrupulous  a  reverence  for  "  order 
as  heaven's  first  law"?  Farther,  think  of  their 
share  in  Saturday  night's  scrubbings,  alike  with 
regard  to  still  and  "  unstill"  life  !  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  their  triumphant  curbing  of  unruly  spirits 
when  a  mother's  influence  is  thwarted  or  powerless. 
Yes,  to  be  very  plain,  when  Charlie  is  plunging  and 
kicking  in  the  tub,  without  the  remotest  concession 
to  rhyme  or  reason,  the  recipe  is — "Send  for 
auntie  !"  Auntie  comes,  and,  to  be  sure,  a  perfect 
tornado  it  has  been  and  is  ;  but  the  winds  are 
hushed.  And  then — God  bless  you  !  what  you  are 
at  a  sick-bed  !  The  quaint  and  cunning  devices  you 
have  for  smoothing  pillows  and  coaxing  young 
"  Eeady-to-halts  " !  Frank  persists  in  throwing  his 
medicine  into  the  fire  : — he  won't  take  a  drop  of  it. 
But  Auntie  again  is  summoned,  and  with  her  veni, 
vidi,  vici,  the  nauseous  gulp  is  a  memory,  no  more. 

Ay,  above  all — we  tread  on  more  sacred  ground 
— a  double  "  God  bless  you "  here.  When  some 
sick  couch  has  a  sad  and  disastrous  close  ;  when 
hope  against  hope  has  to  give  way  ;  when  the 
doctor  ominously  shakes  his  head,  and  the  father 
tries  to  hide  his  big  tears,  and  the  mother  is  carried 


swooning  to  the  other  room.  Ah,  there  you  are  ! 
and  some  of  us  have  known  what  you  are. — But 
enough  !  Oh,  ye  aunts  !  for  I  must  again  take  up 
the  refrain — what  we  owe  to  you  !  Crotchety  at 
times  we  allow  you  are.  Sometimes  a  trifle  artful  ; 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  a  twinge  of  selfish- 
ness ;  capable  of  giving  a  sharp  retort  or  a  blunt 
refusal  ;  sometimes  drabble  in  your  persons  ;  some- 
times over  careful  of  your  purse-strings  ;  sometimes 
sensitive  about  your  years,  and  therefore  at  war  with 
all  Bible  and  baptismal  registers  ;  but,  taking  you 
all  in  all,  you  are  a  grand,  indispensable  institution 
in  this  wicked,  many-sided  world.  We  could  not 
do  without  you.  Many  an  epic  has  been  written 
on  a  less  noble  theme.    "  God  bless  you"  once  more ! 

If  such  be  many  a  Scottish  aunt-type  in  hiimbler 
life,  the  reader  may  conjecture  what  place  and  space 
"dear  Aunt  Phemie"  occupied  in  the  Manse  of  Tax- 
wood.  In  brief,  she  kept  all  right.  There  were,  as 
we  may  come  by-and-by  to  see,  conflicting  elements 
which  needed  management  and  tact  and  reconcilia- 
tion— household  cares  and  arrangements  far  out- 
side the  orbit  of  the  minister  and  his  sister  ;  deli- 
cate cases  of  domestic  casuistry  that  could  not  well 
be  submitted  to  younger  ears  ;  worries  that  were 
far  better  left  unrevealed,  and  to  die  their  own 
miserable  deaths.  Then  pantry  and  cupboards  were 
realms  she  felt  none  could  rule,  and  none  dare  enter, 
but  herself.  In  the  matter  of  pastoral  labour  and 
duty  she  little  interfered,  save  a  friendly  call  at  the 
cottages  or  farm-houses  which  lay  in  the  direction 
of  her  daily  or  rather  occasional  walk.  As  to  the 
Sunday  School,  her  nerves,  equal  to  other  emer- 
gencies, would  have  failed  her  here,  even  if  she  had 
not  possessed  in  Efiie  a  competent  and  willing 
substitute.  She  was  alone  great  on  Sunday  School 
occasions  when  these  demanded  tea  and  cake  for  the 
annual  treat  on  the  village  green,  or  in  the  minister's 
barn,  when  rain  at  times  forbade  the  preferable  resort. 

There  is  still  one  occupant  of  the  Manse,  or  one 
very  closely  identified  with  it,  who  challenges  a 
brief  description — ^any  others  must  be  content  with 
some  future  passing  references  ; — but  "  the  minis- 
ter's MAN  "  in  general,  and  the  Taxwood  minister's 
man  in  particular,  dare  not  be  thus  summarily 
passed  by  ; — to  do  so  would  be  to  omit  the  moon 
from  the  planetary  system.  This  satellite  in  Scottish 
manse -life  occupies  a  position  altogether  unique. 
He  is  worth  little  if  he  does  not  bulk  as  an  import- 
ant personage  ;  his  importance  expanding  in  com- 
pound ratio  with  advancing  years  of  service.  The 
uninitiated  reader  will  not  understand,  what  all 
country  parishioners  fully  do,  that  it  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult feat  to  procure  a  man  with  such  vast  and  varied 
qualifications.  What  must  the  minister's  man  not 
be  1  He  must  be  respectable  ;  he  must  understand 
the  management  alike  of  glebe  and  garden,  and  at 
any  cost  of  physical  strength  undertake  both.  He 
must  further  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  horse 
(and,  please  to  note,  such  a  horse  !),  for  that  member 
of  the  Manse  constituency  is  bound  also  to  combine 
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the  most  varied  and  even  diverse  characteristics. 
He  ninst  accommodate  himself  to  the  plough,  the 
harrow,  "  the  machine  "  (in  its  innumerable  phases), 
and  not  unlreipiently,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
saddle.  To  all  these  multifarious  duties — we  speak 
now  of  the  man — is  occasionally  added,  as  was  the 
immemorial  custom  of  Taxwood,  the  important 
office  of  "  beadle  "  (or  "  Boadle  "  as  is  sometimes  the 
preferable  rendering).  This,  in  the  more  slipshod 
days  we  speak  of,  consisted  in  a  very  superficial 
dusting  and  monthly  washing  of  the  Kirk  seats  on 
Saturday  afternoon  ;  on  Sunday,  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  and  carrying  the  Bible  and  Psalm  Book  from 
the  study  to  the  pulpit.  Without,  however,  ex- 
panding the  catalogue  (and  it  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted) the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 
personage  we  describe  is  no  secondary  magnate  in 
manse  life.  Of  most  of  the  aforesaid  subjects — it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at — he  is  credited  with  a 
vastly  greater  knowledge  than  his  master.  He  is 
generally  wont  to  exercise  an  omnipotent  sway  over 
glebe  and  garden,  byre  and  stable,  seedtime  and 
harvest.  Dan  MacGlashan  was  a  true  and  unmis- 
takable samjjle  of  his  class. 

The  new  minister  came  to  the  parish  sublimely 
ignorant  of  all  rural  things — innocent  of  crop  rota- 
tions ;  understanding  as  little  about  the  insertion  of 
turnip-seed  in  the  glebe  as  of  lettuce  or  beetroot  in 
the  garden.  But  the  good  fellow  who  was  to  be  his 
future  auxiliary,  who,  moreover,  had  long  done  duty 
to  his  aged  predecessor,  was  the  very  last  to  take 
advantage  of  ignorance.  Dan's  natural  sagacity, 
moreover,  soon  led  him  to  perceive  that  he  had  an 
apt  pupil,  so  that  by  degrees  the  despotic  reins  were 
slackened.  He  had  the  good  sense,  day  by  day,  or  at 
least  year  by  year,  to  lapse  into  his  proper  place  of 
subordination  to  the  wishes  of  his  superior.  Thoiigh 
slightly  passionate,  any  proposal  to  which  Mr.Erskine 
demurred,  the  other  received,  or  made  an  effort  to  re- 
ceive, with  respectful  acquiescence.  Generally  speak- 
ing, he  simply  scratched  his  head  by  way  of  opening 
a  few  safety  valves  for  the  escape  of  his  natural 
infirmity  ;  said  nothing,  which  implied  assent. 

As  he  will  often  reappear  in  future  pages,  we 
need  not  further  enlarge,  save  to  remark,  that  in 
outward  aj^pearance  Dan  could  claim  nothing  cer- 
tainly prepossessing.  His  complexion — partly  he- 
reditary, partly  from  continuous  outdoor  work^was 
of  the  most  pronounced  character — red  ears,  red 
cheeks,  red  nose,  red  hands,  with  brown  hair  dashed 
with  gray ;  from  which  latter  circumstance  you 
would  augur  that  he  was  on  the  shady  side  of  half 
a  century.  Like  his  master  he  had  remained,  and  was 
destined  to  remain,  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness. 

His  dwelling  was  in  an  extremely  comfortable 
"  loft,"  with  window  and  striped  window-blind,  above 
the  stable  and  byre.  This,  primitive  room  was  inno- 
cent of  a  fireplace,  but  there  was  caloric  enough,  even 
in  the  sharpest  winter,  from  the  two  artificial  stoves 
underneath.  Dan  was  never  known  to  grumble,  but 
lived  happy  and  contented  on  his  official  dignities. 


Ef)c  Storg  of  t!jc  ©arjeeling  fHission. 

nrniS  Mission,  the  youngest  of  our  Indian  Mis- 
-^  sions,  was  begun  in  1870,  after  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod  and  Dr.  Watson  to  India. 
They  reported  the  great  success  of  Mission  work 
among  the  Aboriginal  Tribes,  and  led  our  Church 
to  resolve  to  begin  an  Aboriginal  Mission.  After 
considerable  inquiry  had  been  made  for  a  suitable 
field,  it  was  resolved  to  occupy  the  Darjeeling 
District,  and  I  was  transferred  from  our  Gya 
Mission  in  June  1870  to  work  in  the  new  Mission. 

The  district  occupied  by  the  Mission  lies  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  straight  north  from  Calcutta, 
between  the  Independent  States  of  Nepaul  and 
Bhutan.  The  country  in  the  Himalayas  lying 
between  Nepaul  on  the  west  and  Bhutan  on  the 
east,  and  between  Thibet  on  the  north  and  the 
plains  of  India  on  the  south,  is  called  Sikhim. 
Till  1835  the  whole  of  this  country  belonged  to 
the  Raja  of  Sikhim,  but  since  then  the  British, 
partly  by  peaceful  negotiation  and  partly  by  fight- 
ing, have  annexed  the  southern  half  of  it,  which  is 
now  known  as  British  Sikhim,  or  the  Darjeeling 
District.  All  that  is  now  left  to  the  Raja  is  the 
northern  half,  which  is  called  Independent  Sikhim, 
or  often  simply  Sikhim. 

The  work  of  our  Mission  lay  among  the  native 
races  in  British  Sikhim.  These  are  three  in  num- 
ber— the  Lepchas,  the  Nepaulese  or  Gorkhas,  and 
the  Bhutias.  (1.)  The  Lepchas  are  a  purely  ab- 
original tribe.  They  belong  to  the  Thibetan-  J 
Burmese  branch  of  the  aborigines,  and  they  re-  1 
semble  the  other  aboriginal  tribes  in  being  very 
primitive  in  many  of  their  ways  and  habits,  in 
their  religion,  which  consists  in  endeavouring  in 
times  of  affliction  to  propitiate  by  saciifices  demons 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  calamities, 
and  in  their  having  no  caste.  A  large  number  of 
the  Lepchas  were  influenced  by  Buddhism  before 
we  went  among  them,  and  those  of  them  who 
became  Buddhists  are  much  less  inclined  to  become 
Christians  than  those  who  adhered  to  the  primitive 
Lepcha  faith.  Till  the  British  occupied  the  coim- 
try  the  Lepchas  were  its  only  inhabitants.  They 
used  to  be  a  migratory  people  living  in  the  midstj 
of  the  dense  forests,  never  ploughing  the  soil,  and 
moving  their  habitations  every  few  years  in  search! 
of  fresh  jungle  and  virgin  soil.  Since  the  Nepaulese 
came  into  the  district  the  Lepchas  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  their  old  migratory  habits,  and 
to  settle  down  in  one  place  and  to  plough  the  land ; 
but  many  of  them  take  ill  to  this  settled  kind  of 
life.  (2.)  The  Nepaulese,  or  Gorkhas,  or  Pali^iis, 
for  they  are  known  by  all  the  three  names,  have 
come  into  the  district  since  it  was  occupied  by  the 
British.  They  now  form  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population,  and  it  is  by  their  energy,  acting  under 
British  superintendence,  that  the  Darjeeling  district 
has  been  made  what  it  is.  These  are  the  same 
people  of  whose  courage  every  one  has  heard  in 
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connection  with  the  gallant  service  rendered  in  our 
wars  by  the  Gorkha  regiments  in  the  British  native 
army  in  India.  There  are  many  tribes  among 
them,  such  as  Limbus,  Khambus,  Mm-mis,  Newars, 
etc.  All  the  tribes  speak  Nepaulese  as  a  common 
language,  but  a  considerable  number  of  them 
speak  each  a  tribal  language  of  their  own  besides. 
Almost  all  the  Gorkha  tribes  have  embraced  Hin- 
duism, and  observe  caste,  which  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  Hinduism,  and  is  the  most  formidable 
difficulty  missionaries  have  to  encounter  in  India. 
(3.)  The  Bhutias  are  foimd  chiefly  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  district  in  the  tract  of  land  annexed 
from  Bhutan.  They  are  all  Buddhists.  Our 
Mission  has  done  very  little  among  them ;  but 
from  the  strongly  -  organised  system  ■  of  religion 
which  prevails  among  them,  nearly  as  great  diffi- 
culties will,  I  believe,  be  encountered  among  them 
as  among  the  regular  Hindus  of  the  plains.  They 
are  a  treacherous,  deceitful  race.  The  strange 
practice  prevails  among  them  of  using  praying 
machines  and  praying  flags,  imder  the  idea  that 
their  praying  can  be  done  by  machinery. 

When  oiu-  Mission  was  begun,  our  fii'st  work  was 
to  learn  the  native  languages.  The  district  is  a 
perfect  Babel  of  different  tribes  and  languages. 
From  first  to  last,  oiu-  Mission  has  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  foui  different  languages — Nepaulese, 
Lepcha,  Thibetan,  and  Bengali — which  are  written 
in  four  different  sets  of  characters,  in  addition  to  a 
fifth  language,  Hindi,  which  is  written  in  the  same 
character  as  the  Nepaulese.  Three  languages — 
Hindi,  Nepaulese,  and  Lepcha — are  now  being  con- 
stantly used  in  the  Mission.  Our  Mission  work  is 
carried  on  entirely  in  the  native  languages.  Our 
preaching  and  teaching  are  all  done  in  these,  and 
we  print  also  in  Hindi,  Nepaulese,  and  Lepcha,  in 
our  Mission  printing  press  in  Darjeeling. 

As  soon  as  we  were  able  to  make  ourselves  in- 
telligible to  the  people,  we  began  preaching  in  the 
Bazaars  on  Sundays.  The  Sunday  Bazaar  is  an 
institution  which  prevails  all  over  the  Darjeeling 
district.  It  arose  in  connection  with  the  tea 
gardens.  The  planters,  being  EngUsh  or  Scotch 
Christians,  gave  leave  to  their  coolies  on  Sundays, 
and  the  coolies,  being  heathen  and  having  a  holi- 
day, went  and  everywhere  set  up  these  Bazaars, 
which  resemble  the  fairs  held  in  Scotch  towns  at 
home.  We  went  to  these  Bazaars,  and,  standing 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  we  told  them  that 
we  were  servants  of  the  living  God,  who  had  come 
to  reveal  Him  and  His  salvation  through  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  unto  them  ;  and  we  endeavoured  to 
proclaim  to  them  in  its  fiUness  the  gospel  message 
which  had  been  committed  unto  us.  We  failed, 
however,  in  this  way  for  several  years  to  make  any 
impression  upon  the  people,  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  any.  They  would  come 
and  listen  to  us  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Sometimes  they  would  ask 
questions  or  urge  objections,  and  at  times  they 


would  make  remarks,  showing  that  they  felt  the 
force  of  what  we  said,  and  then  they  would  go 
away,  and,  as  far  as  we  coidd  see,  matters  seemed 
to  remain  very  much  as  they  were  before.  None 
of  them  came  out  to  confess  Christ  openly  in 
baptism. 

Oiu-  Darjeeling  Mission  was  sorely  tried  during 
the  fia-st  few  years  of  ovii  work  there.  Not  long 
after  it  was  commenced,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dimcan 
Campbell,  who  was  sent  with  me  to  begin  the 
Mission,  died  of  malarious  fever.  I  myself  was 
laid  aside  for  a  time  from  all  active  work  by  the 
same  disease,  which  clung  to  me  for  three  years 
from  the  time  when  I  first  caught  it.  With  death 
and  sickness  among  us,  and  no  converts,  we  had 
many  a  dark  and  trying  day  in  the  Mission.  It 
often  seemed  as  if  our  Darjeeling  Mission  were  on 
the  point  of  perishing.  So  many  calamities  came 
upon  us,  that  one  of  our  chaplains  in  India  said 
that  some  fatality  seemed  to  attend  the  Darjeeling 
Mission.  Mr.  Bechtold,  who  was  labouring  among 
the  Mechis,  had  to  return  to  Europe  in  broken 
health.  The  failure  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson's  health 
made  him  also  leave  after  a  service  of  only  twenty 
months.  Two  other  missionaries  left  after  being 
only  a  short  time  in  the  field.  But  in  our  distress 
we  cried  unto  God,  and  He  heard  us  and  delivered 
us.  God  revealed  unto  us  our  own  helplessness 
and  nothingness  before  He  would  honour  us  to  the 
conversion  of  souls.  The  vessels  containing  His 
heavenly  treasure  were  shown  to  be  earthen,  that 
"  the  excellency  of  the  power  "  might  be  known  to 
be  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

Our  first  converts  came  out  in  connection  with 
our  schools,  which,  along  with  an  annual  grant-in- 
aid,  were  made  over  to  us  by  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  on  the  ground  that  that  Government  foimd 
missionaries  better  agents  for  deahng  with  hill 
tribes  than  any  whose  services  they  could  secure  in 
the  Bengal  Educational  Department.  To  train 
teachers  for  these  schools  we  began  a  training 
school  in  Darjeeling,  to  which  we  got  Nepaulese 
of  the  different  tribes,  Lepchas,  and  Bhutias,  to 
come.  They  were  taught  the  ordinary  branches  of 
school  knowledge,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
grammar,  and  such  like,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Vernacular  languages.  Special  attention  was 
devoted  to  their  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  holy  Scriptures.  My  sister.  Miss  Macfarlane, 
had  especial  charge  of  this  training  school.  She 
came  out  in  the  beginning  of  1871,  and  continued 
with  me  till  the  beginning  of  1879,  when  her 
health  broke  down  so  completely  that  she  had  to 
be  sent  home  to  Scotland,  where  she  stiU  is,  with 
her  health  not  yet  thoroughly  restored.  She  ren- 
dered most  valuable  service  in  the  training  school. 
It  was  among  the  students  in  the  training  school 
that  our  work  first  bore  fruit.  After  they  had 
been  with  us  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand what  our  Bible  really  was,  it  became  manifest 
that  a  number  of  them  had  been  deeply  impressed. 
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Several  of  them  said  that  they  felt  convinced  that 
the  book  vrhich  we  were  teaching  tliem  was  the 
book  of  the  living  God.  They  slu-ank  back,  how- 
ever, wlien  tliey  were  urged  to  come  forward  and 
openly  confess  their  faith  in  baptism.  At  last  one 
man,  a  Limbu,  came  out,  gave  up  his  caste,  and 
w;w  baptized.  That  was  in  October  1874.  This 
was  our  first  convert  from  among  the  hill  people. 
Since  then,  year  by  year,  we  have  had  many  con- 
verts from  among  the  Nepaulese  coming  out  in 
connection  with  that  training  school.  Some  of  the 
cases  of  conversion  have  been  remarkable.  In  the 
ct\se  of  one  in  particular,  tliat  of  Sukhman,  now 
our  catechist  in  Kalinipoong,  I  witnessed  a  spirit- 
ual struggle,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  all  my 
life  in  connection  with  any  other  human  soul.  One 
cannot  but  have  the  deepest  sympathy  with  con- 
verts who,  like  Sukhman,  have  for  Christ's  sake 
literally  forsaken  father  and  mother,  and  brother 
and  sister,  and  acquaintances,  and  become  outcasts 
in  their  tribes.  On  account  of  the  caste  system, 
the  Nepaulese  who  become  Christians  are  separated 
from  their  families  and  regarded  by  their  members 
as  dead  men.  This  is  a  very  gi-eat  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  our  work  among  the  Nepaulese. 

llore  than  a  year  elapsed  after  the  baptism  of 
our  first  Nepavilese  convert  before  we  had  a  single 
Lepcha  connected  with  the  chmxh.  Now  the 
Lepcha  converts  far  outnumber  the  Nepaulese. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  more  rapid  progress  made 
among  the  Lepchas  has  been  the  absence  of  caste 
among  them.  The  converts  are  fallowed  to  live  with 
their  heathen  relatives  in  all  worldly  things  much 
as  they  were  living  before  their  conversion.  Thus 
the  Christians  can  tell  then-  relatives  about  Christ, 
and  in  this  way  many  from  among  the  heathen 
Lepchas  are  led  to  become  Christ's  disciples. 

I  left  the  Darjeeling  district  to  come  home  to 
Scotland  in  April  last  year.  I  left  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Turnbull  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sutherland  in  charge 
of  the  Mission.  In  their  hands  the  work  has  gone 
on  and  prospered  greatly.  Mr.  Turnbidl  is  in 
charge  of  the  western,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  district.  During  the  past  year 
88  baptisms  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
Mission,  and  this  year,  up  to  the  15th  July,  135 
souls,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
been  baptized.  On  the  15th  July  this  year  there 
were  in  connection  with  the  Mission  113  Cliristian 
families,  numbering  375  souls,  who  had  been  bap- 
tized. Of  these,  88  were  communicants.  There 
were  then  also  in  connection  with  the  Mission  107 
Gorkha  and  Lepcha  catecliumens  under  probation 
and  instruction,  preparatory  for  baptism.  Most  of 
these  will  in  due  course  be  received  into  the  Church. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  of  our  Darjeeling  Mis- 
sion. Through  tlie  grace  of  God  working  with  us 
I  think  we  liavc  been  able  to  lay  in  the  Darjeeling 
district  the  foundations  of  a  living,  successful  Mis- 
sion, and  I  expect  that,  if  we  are  only  faithful  in 
carrying  on  the  work  which  God  has  given  us  to 


do.  He  will  be  with  us  in  the  future  as  He  has 
been  in  the  past ;  and  that  we  shall  be  gladdened 
as  a  Chiurch  by  learning  from  month  to  month  and 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  pages  of  our  Church's 
"  Missionary  Record,"  that  many  from  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Darjeeling  hills  are  tirrning  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Lord  our  God. 

W.  Macfaelane. 

©ut  QarJEfltng  ilHissionattes. 

fpHE  Rev.  William  Macfaelane,  M.A.,  is  a  native 
■*-  of  the  parish  of  Little  Dunkeld.  He  studied  and 
graduated  at  St.  Andrews,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow. He  proceeded  to  the  G5'a  Mission  to  join  Mr.  Clark 
in  the  beginning  of  1865,  and  to  Darjeeling  in  the  middle 
of  1870,  never  leaving  India  till  his  recent  return  on 
furlough.  His  sister,  Miss  Macfaelane,  studied  in 
Glasgow,  and,  after  taking  a  first-class  certificate  in  the 
Glasgow  Normal  School,  joined  her  brother  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1871.  After  much  hard  work  her  health  was 
seriously  impaired  ;  but  she  is  now  regaining  strength 
in  this  pountry,  and  hopes  to  return  to  India. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Turnbull,  B.D.,  is  a  native  of 
the  parish  of  Linlithgow,  was  educated  at  school  at 
Ecclesmachan,  studied  and  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh  in  1879,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
Darjeeling. 

The  Rev.  "W.  S.  Sutherland,  M.A.,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Fraserburgh,  and  was  educated  at  school  there, 
studied  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen 
in  1879,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Darjeeling. 

In  a  fuller  account,  which  we  judge  to  be  inappropri- 
ate, there  would  be  University  and  other  distinctions 
to  chronicle.  We  are  proud  of  our  Darjeeling  Mission- 
aries, and  thankful  for  God's  blessing  on  their  labours. 

Editor. 

CTfjurcl)  of  Scotlnnl5  ?iaung  fHm's  ©uilU  ot  Union 
Conference  and  Public  Meeting  in  Glasgow. 

A  N  important  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the 
■^  many  branches  of  the  Guild  throughout  the 
country  will  be  held  in  Glasgow  on  5th  December, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute. 
The  City  Hall  has  been  taken  for  a  Public  Meeting 
in  the  evening,  at  which  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Her  Majesty's  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner to  last  General  Assembly,  will  preside. 
It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  wide-spread  and  growing 
interest  in  the  Young  Men's  Guild.  JMore  than 
twenty  new  Associations  have  been  affiliated  since 
the  General  Assembly.  Of  these  some  are  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  Associations,  some  are  Blutual 
Improvement  Societies,  and  others  are  Bible  Classes 
conducted  by  ministers  or  laymen.  Steps  are  being 
taken,  in  several  different  parts  of  the  country,  to 
form  new  Associations  or  Classes  in  connection 
with  the  Guild,  or  to  connect  with  it  Societies 
already  in  existence.  Oiu-  Young  I\Ien  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  Glasgow,  should  hasten 
to  strengthen  the  Guild  and  make  the  Conference 
a  success,  by  organising  themselves  and  appointing 
delegates.  Tlieir  ministers  will  be  their  best  guides. 
All  information  may  be  had  from  the  Rev.  William 
Robertson,  M.A.,  Garturk,  Coatbridge. 
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Sanuirl  2i\ut|)crforli  in  ^3[nb3ot!j. 

r\F  the  great  Worthies  of  the  old  Scottish  Kirk 
^  few  bear  a  more  honoured  name  than  Samuel 
Rutherford.  Other  names  may  he  as  familiar,  and 
may  even  seem  greater,  to  the  student  of  oiu-  Church 
History ;  Rutherford  is  a  household  word  among 
all  ranks  of  our  pious  and  intelHgent  people.  Born, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  Border  parish  of  Crailing 
about  1600,  he  was  called  to  fill  a  Professor's  Chair 
in  Edinburgh  while  still  a  youth,  and  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  St.  Andrews  over  twenty 
years,  tiU  his  death  in  1661.  He  was  a  theologian 
of  the  foremost  rank,  with  a  name  and  fame  beyond 
the  sea.  The  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  his 
time  "became,"  it  was  said,  "a  Lebanon  out  of 
which  were  taken  cedars  for  building  the  house  of 
God  through  the  whole  land."  He  was  one  of  the 
six  Commissioners  from  the  Chm'ch  of  Scotland 
to  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly,  which  framed 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  and  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship. 
It  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  him  and  his  col- 
leagues, Henderson,  Baillie,  and  Gillespie,  that  the 
Assembly  adopted  so  largely  the  Presbyterian  polity, 
and  it  was  his  zealous  advocacy  of  Presbyterian 
principles,  as  opposed  to  Independency,  that  marked 
him  out  for  contemptuous  mention  by  Milton,  in 
verses  ending  with  the  oft-quoted  line — 

"New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large." 
These  distinctions,  however,  would  scarcely  of 
themselves  have  won  for  him  the  large  remem- 
brance of  posterity,  which  has  been  his  lot.  It  is 
as  minister  of  Anwoth,  and  writer  of  the  famous 
Letters,  that  he  is  most  widely  and  popularly  known. 
It  is  when  we  turn  from  the  unreasonable 
and  violent  Protester  to  the  affectionate,  tender- 
hearted, self-denying  pastor;  when  we  tiurn  from 
the  profound  learning  and  subtle  reasoning  of  the 
keen  controversialist,  to  the  outpourings  of  a 
burdened  heart,  the  glowing  utterances  of  Christian 
joy,  the  warm  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  and 
the  persecuted,  the  solemn  pleadings  with  the  god- 
less, to  be  found  throughout  his  Letters,  that  we 
discover  the  secret  of  his  wide  and  insuring  popu- 
larity. There  are  few,  we  should  think,  who  have 
not  heard  of  Rutherford! s  Letters. 

His  work  as  a  devoted  Parish  Minister  and  his 
sufferings  for  conscience'  sake  have  taken  a  strong 
hold  of  the  heart  of  devout  Presbyterianism.  He 
hved  in  unsettled  and  troublous  times,  when  Pres- 
bji;ery  and  Prelacy  both  had  a  footing,  and  both 
were  striving  for  pre-eminence.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  in  quiet  and  sequestered  Anwoth  only 
the  spent  waves  of  ecclesiastical  strife  would  have 
been  felt ;  and  yet  it  was  over  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict that  the  troubles  of  the  killing  time  roUed 
most  fiercely.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  for  miles 
around  that  has  not,  either  in  its  churchyard  or  on 
its  moors,  a  martyr's  grave.  As  Principal  Shairp 
has  sung : — 


"  The  Covenanter's  grave  is  there 
With  wild  thyme  overgrown, 
And  hallowed  still  are  moor  and  hill 
For  that  memorial  stone. 
There  evermore,  j'e  bees,  luim  o'er 
The  peasant  martyr's  grave  ; 
Thy  wail  be  heard,  lone  plover  bird, 
O'er  Scotland's  holy  brave." 

In  Anwoth  Covenanting  memories  have  reached 
a  focus.  In  the  churchyard,  under  the  shadow  of 
Rutherford's  old  church,  is  a  stone  commemorating 
one  of  the  martyrs  who  fell  on  Kirkconnell  Moor 
in  that  year  of  dark  and  cruel  memory,  1685.  And 
it  hardly  needs  the  fine  granite  monument,  standing 
conspicuous  on  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
Anwoth  hills,  looking  up  the  beautiful  Vale  of 
Fleet,  and  across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Solway,  to 
remind  the  visitor  of  Rutherford.  His  presence  fills 
the  air  of  the  place.  Its  castles  and  mansions,  its 
farms  and  glens,  its  sunny  hills  and  its  sands  washed 
by  the  Solway,  are  aU  fragrant  with  his  memory. 
Rutherford's  Church,  an  ivy-grown  ruin,  with  the 
date  carved  over  the  doorway,  1627 — the  year  of  his 
appointment  to  Anwoth ;  Rutherford's  Walk,  a  path 
probably  across  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  from  his 
house  at  Bushy-Bield — standing  till  1826 — towards 
the  old  church  ;  Rutherford's  Witnesses — now  per- 
haps to  be  counted  in  a  row  of  stones  set  up  along  a 
flat  space  among  the  furze,  where  he  found  and  re- 
buked a  party  playing  football  one  Sabbath  day ; — 
are  stiU  pointed  out  (and  by  none  more  willingly  than 
Rutherford's  successor  in  the  charge  of  the  Parish), 
and  make  Anwoth  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  devout 
Presbyterians  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Of  Rutherford's  life  in  Anwoth  we  have  many 
interesting  glimpses,  and  his  wide  and  commanding 
influence  can  be  gathered  from  the  number  and 
quality  of  his  correspondents.  It  was  said  of  him 
during  the  twelve  years  he  was  minister  of  Anwoth 
(from  1627  to  1639),  that  he  was  always  praying, 
always  preaching,  always  visiting  the  sick,  always 
catechising,  always  writing  and  studying.  His 
preaching  was  frequented  by  godly  people  from 
great  distances  :  "  the  whole  country,  indeed,  went 
to  him,  and  accounted  themselves  as  his  particular 
flock."  It  is  often  thought  that  the  preaching  of 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  cold,  hard,  abstract 
doctrine,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  believed  doctrine  far  more 
than  they  believed  Christ.  It  was  not  so  with 
Rutherford.  Throughout  the  Letters  the  living 
Person  of  Christ  is  most  prominent.  "  0  that  ye 
would  esteem  highly  the  Lamb  of  God,"  he  writes 
from  his  temporary  banishment  in  Aberdeen  to  his 
parishioners  at  Anwoth,  "your  well-beloved  Christ 
Jesus,  whose  virtues  and  praises  I  preached  unto 
you  with  joy,  and  that  ye  would  call  to  mind  the 
many  fair  days  and  glorious  feasts  in  our  Lord's 
house  of  wine  that  ye  and  I  have  had  with  Christ 
Jesus  ! "  And  an  English  merchant,  speaking  of 
preachers  whom  he  had  heard  on  a  visit  to  St. 
Andrews,  says,  "  I  heard  a  little  fair  man  (Ruther- 
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ford),  and  he  showed  me  the  loveliness  of  Christ." 
As  a  proof  of  his  wide-spread  fame,  and  of  his 
catholieity  of  spirit,  the  story  of  Archbishop  Usher's 
visit  to  Anwoth  is  often  told.  Anxious  to  see  for 
himself  the  man  whose  piety  was  so  much  spoken 
of,  the  AiTlibishop  arrived  on  a  Saturday  evening 
ilisguised  as  a  travelling-man.  At  family  worship 
he  was  asked  during  the  usual  catechising  liow  many 
commandments  there  were,  and  replied  "Eleven." 
"  Be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Rutherford, 
who  conducted  the  catechising,  "  to  have  come  to 
gray  hairs  in  a  Christian  land  and  not  to  know  that 
there  are  ten  commandments."  On  the  Sabbath 
the  stranger  was  early  astir,  and,  when  Rutherford 
went  out  to  enjoy  his  Sabbath  morning  walk  and 
meditation,  he  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  ascending 
from  a  neighbouring  thicket,  for  blessing  on  the 
services  of  the  day.  Rutherford  suspected  that  his 
guest  was  no  common  man,  and  soon  discovered  in 
the  visitor  the  good  archbishop.  He  invited  him 
to  conduct  the  service,  and  great  was  the  confusion 
of  Mrs.  Rutherford  when  he  gave  out  as  his  text, 
"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another,"  and  began  his  sermon  with  the 
words,  "  This  is  the  Eleventh  commandment." 

The  Letters,  written  at  various  times  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Anwoth,  are 
often  quaint  even  to  what  some  might  call  coarse- 
ness and  extravagance.  But  the  homeliness  of 
their  language  and  the  sweetness  of  Christian  assur- 
ance and  joy  pervading  them,  together  with  their 
vein  of  poetic  feeling,  have  made  them  widely 
popular.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  manse  and 
the  shepherd's  cottage,  in  the  bookcase  of  the  city 
merchant,  and  in  the  attic  of  the  hard  -  worked 
seamstress,  side  by  side  with  such  books  as  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  M'Cheyne's  Remains.  Next 
to  the  fragrance  of  Christ's  Person  which  breathes 
through  them,  is  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christ's  sufferings,  which  everywhere  finds 
expression.  "  The  lintelstone  and  pillars  of  His 
New  Jerusalem,"  he  says,  "  suffer  more  knocks  of 
God's  hammer  and  tools  than  the  common  side  walls." 
"Ye  have  lost  a  cliild,"  he  writes  to  Lady  Kenmure 
on  the  death  of  her  infant  daughter ;  "  nay,  she  is 
not  lost  to  you  who  is  found  to  Christ ;  she  is  not 
sent  away  but  only  sent  before,  like  unto  a  star 
which  going  out  of  our  sight  doth  not  die  and 
evanish,  but  shincth  in  another  hemisphere.  Ye 
see  her  not,  yet  she  doth  shine  in  another  country. 
If  her  glass  was  but  a  short  hour,  what  she 
wanted  of  time  that  she  hath  gotten  of  eternity ; 
and  ye  have  to  rejoice  that  ye  have  now  some 
plenishing  up  in  heaven."  Writing  in  troublous 
times  of  the  stability  of  the  Church  of  God,  he  says : 
"  The  government  is  upon  Christ's  shoulders,  and 
He  will  plead  for  the  blood  of  His  saints.  The 
bush  has  been  burning  for  five  thousand  years,  and 
we  never  yet  saw  the  ashes  of  this  fire." 

Towards  the  end  troubles  long  foreseen  gathered 
thickly  round  him.     He  was  deprived  of  his  profess- 


orship at  St.  Andrews  and  was  looking  forward 
to  martyrdom,  when  he  was  seized  by  illness.  His 
thoughts  even  then  travelled  back  to  Anwoth,  and 
its  days  of  blessing.  He  died  March  1661.  His 
last  words  wei'e,  "  Glory,  glory  dwelleth  in 
Immanuel's  land." 

"  Fair  Anwoth  by  the  Sol  way, 
To  me  thou  still  art  dear, 
Even  from  the  verge  of  heaven 
I  drop  for  thee  a  tear. 
Oh,  if  one  soul  from  Anwoth 
Meet  me  at  God's  right  hand, 
My  heaven  will  be  two  heavens 
In  Immauuel's  land." 

Thomas  Nicol. 

^  BSroften  Ecsolutton. 

T  WAS  acquainted  with  a  man  of  thirty-five  years 
-^  of  age,  whose  life  up  to  this  time  had  been 
exemplary.  The  determination  of  his  character 
was  strong ;  and  his  word  once  pledged  either  in  a 
business  '  or  moral  capacity  had  always  hitherto 
been  redeemed.  The  death  of  his  mother,  which 
happened  at  this  period  of  his  career,  affected  him 
so  deeply  that  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  keep  the 
anniversary  day  of  her  death  better  than  any  other 
throughout  the  year.  His  conduct  was  to  be  such 
the  whole  of  that  day  as  his  conscience  would 
commend  and  approve  of  next  morning. 

He  began  the  first  anniversary  of  his  mother's 
death  determined  to  banish  the  most  trivial  sin 
from  his  thoughts.  Wlien  he  went  to  business  for 
the  day  he  received  a  letter  which  occasioned  his 
going  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  On  his  way 
thither  he  met  a  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years.  This  was  an  old  school 
companion,  and  one  of  his  most  intimate  associates 
of  ripening  manhood.  Feeling  and  friendship 
absorbed  his  thoughts.  He  was  induced  to  enter 
a  neighboming  hotel.  His  friend,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  abroad  for  a  short  holiday,  was  over- 
joyed to  meet  the  face  of  an  old  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance :  one  thing  led  on  to  another.  The 
billiard  room  was  visited.  Champagne  and  cigars 
were  called  for.  The  man  of  resolution  forgot  all 
about  his  vow,  or  tossed  it  carelessly  from  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  dissipation. 

A  quarrel  arose,  which  was  slight  at  first,  but 
became  more  inflamed  as  he  got  more  heated  with 
the  wine.  The  day  finished  most  disastrously, 
and  next  morning,  to  his  shame  and  humiliation,  he 
was  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  meet  the  charge 
of  being  drunk  and  disorderly  on  the  previous 
evening.  This  man,  whose  conduct  had  up  to  this 
time  been  so  circumspect  that  he  had  never  been 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  foimd  himself  the  very 
morning  on  which  he  was  to  be  commended  by  his 
conscience  a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  Justice.  He 
had  trusted  in  his  own  strength,  and  not  in  "  God 
who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist."  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall."  A.  B.  S. 
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E\)t  iEiSStonaru  lUcorti. 

THE  energetic  Presbji;ery  of  Hamilton  has  held 
at  Coatbridge  a  successful  Conference  on 
Christian  AVork,  and  a  suggestive  and  readable 
summary  of  the  proceedings  appears  in  the  Record 
for  November.  Why  is  it  that  so  many,  even  of 
those  -svho  are  interested  in  Christ's  kingdom,  do 
not  read  the  Missionary  Record  of  their  Church, 
and  therefore  derive  no  information  and  no  stimidus 
from  such  vahiable  papers  as  the  one  we  have 
named  1  That  excellent  periodical  is,  we  are  glad 
to  learn,  increasing  its  circulation,  but  it  deserves 
far  greater  success,  and  wiU  rapidly  attain  it  if 
the  Chmxh  becomes  deeply  interested  in  Missions 
abroad  and  at  home.  From  one  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  Conference,  which  has  been  placed 
at  our  disposal,  we  select  a  few  sentences  : — 

"We  regard  the  circulation  of  the  Mission- 
ary Record  as  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  to  the  calling  forth  of  an  intelligent 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 
There  shoidd  not  be  a  family  connected  with  the 
Church  that  does  not  get  monthly  a  copy  of  the 
Missionary  Record.  No  congregation  can  be  re- 
garded as  fidly  equipped  for  doing  the  work  that 
devolves  on  it,  in  which,  in  some  way,  this  is  not 
provided  for.  From  a  correspondence  lately  had 
with  ministers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  it 
■was  foimd  that  the  niunber  of  congregations  is 
increasing  that  provides  a  copy  of  the  Missionary 
Record  for  every  family  and  separate  member. 
SmaU  country  congregations  are  distributing  their 
40,  50,  and  60  copies  of  both  Magazines  (Life  and 
Work  and  the  Record),  while  the  larger  town 
congregations  are  circulating  200  and  300.  The 
Abbey  Parish  congregation  of  Edinburgh,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  the  working  classes,  takes  as 
many  as  500  copies  of  the  Missionary  Record. 
Facts  like  these  should  be  looked  upon  as  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  Church." 

Scotdj  Girls'  Jrientilg  Societg» 

TX7E  have  received  a  Report  of  an  interesting 
' '  Service  lately  held  in  St.  Michael's,  Crieff 
(Rev.  Dr.  Cimningham's).  The  Sermon  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towers  of  Birkenhead, 
to  the  Crieff  branch  of  the  Scotch  Girls'  Friendly 
Society.  This  branch  has  twenty -six  associates, 
and  over  two  himdred  members,  many  of  whom, 
with  thek  parents  and  friends,  were  present.  The 
arrival  of  this  Report  reminds  us  that  there  exist 
in  Scotland  several  Associations,  large  and  small, 
having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  Christian 
fellowship  among  yoimg  women.  Their  history 
and  present  condition  should  be  topics  of  interest, 
and  the  working  principles  on  which  they  are 
severally  established  might  be  usefidly  compared. 
We  may  be  able  to  bring  all  this  before  our  readers 
in  due  time. 


(irtjristmas. 

By  MONA  N0EL-P.\T0N. 

"  TSN'T  it  nice  to  think  how  near  Christmas  is  1 
-^  Only  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  then  it  will 
be  here." 

"  Yes,  it's  just  delightful.  Such  a  long,  long 
time  I  have  had  to  wait  for  it :  ever  since  last 
year,"  dreamily  answered  Kit. 

"  Why,  of  course,  everybody  has  waited  since 
last  year,"  remarked  the  practical  Robin,  who, 
though  but  little  older,  looked  down  very  much 
upon  his  brother  for  the  queer  "  silly  things  "  he 
so  often  said. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  everybody  has  waited  quite, 
quite  as  I  liave,"  murmured  tlie  younger  child. 
"  I  have  thought  about  it  so  often,  and  counted 
every  day." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  hated  parties  and  fuss. 
Besides,  there  are  lots  of  days  just  as  good  as 
Christmas.     There's  birthdays." 

"  No,  birthdays  are  not  quite  the  same.  There 
is  no  pure  white  snow  on  our  birthdays,  and  there's 
not  tlie  same  queer  feeling.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
I  mean,"  he  went  on,  without  attending  to,  or 
indeed  hearing  Robin's  very  true  remark,  that  there 
was  not  always  snow  on  Christmas.  "  I  can't  put 
it  into  words,  only  when  everybody  goes  about  and 
says  to  everybody  else,  '  A  merry  Christmas  !'  and 
people  shake  hands  that  don't  shake  hands  on  other 
days,  it  is  so  aivful  nice." 

"  But  I  think  when  everybody  says  '  Many 
hai^py  returns '  to  yourself,  and  kisses  you  most, 
and  gives  you  things,  and  makes  you  king  of  the 
day,  it's  far  nicer,"  said  Robin. 

"  Oh  no ;  I  think  that's  horrid.  I  never  know 
what  to  answer  when  they  say  'Many  happy 
returns.'  I  always  feel  inclined  to  say  it  back  to 
them.  And  then  it  feels  so  unusual  to  have  every- 
body doing  just  what  I  want.  I  always  wish  they 
would  not  make  such  a  fuss." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  funny  boy  !  That's  just  what 
I  like.  It  doesn't  feel  half  as  grand  getting 
presents  on  Christmas,  for  then  you  are  no  different 
from  everybody  else.  Now,  on  yom-  birthday  you 
get  them  all  to  yourself." 

"  And  I  don't  like  that :  I  always  wish  I  coidd 
divide  my  presents.  It  seems  so  nasty  of  me  to 
have  them,  and  the  other  childi'en  not  to.  It  is 
such  fim  on  Christmas  to  see  everybody  with 
presents,  and  to  look  at  the  other  people's,  and  let 
them  see  mine.  It's  like  everybody  having  a 
birthday  at  once.  And  it  all  feels  so  queer — the 
waking  up  in  the  morning,  and  seeing  the  strange 
white  cold  light  the  snow  throws  up,  and  the 
kissing  oiurselves  and  wishing  us  all  '  A  merry 
Christmas.' " 

"Yes,  and  the  dressing  by  the  nursery  fire," 
chimed  in  Robin,  carried  away  by  his  brother's 
earnestness,  "  and  seeing  the  light  dance  on  the 
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holly  and  leaves  the  big  ones  put  up  after  we 
were  in  bed." 

"  And  the  big  ones  coming  in  and  kissing  ns  all. 
I  do  like  the  boys  to  kiss  me,  it  makes  them  feel 
so  much  more  understandy,  and  kissing  old  Nui'sie, 
and  old  Nui-sie's  eyes  full  of  tears,"  went  on  Kit, 
his  own  voice  not  so  steady  as  it  might  be. 

"And  then  the  giving  of  presents,  and  going 
into  fiither's  and  mother's  room  and  giving  them 
our  gifts.  But  I  always  wish  we  had  not  to  wait 
for  night  to  see  the  tree  and  mother's  present. 
There  is  too  much  waiting  about  Christmas  for  me. 
First,  waiting  for  the  postman  to  come,  and  then 
waiting,  waiting,  waiting  for  evening  when  the 
party  is,"  said  Robin,  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"  How  funny,  /  like  the  waiting.  For  it  is 
always  waiting  for  something  awfully  nice,  that 
you  know  will  come.  The  postman  does  come  and 
brings  cards  for  everybody.  And  night  comes  and 
brings  oiu*  aunts  and  imcles  and  cousins,  and  the 
tree,  and  more  presents  for  everybody." 

"Yes,  there's  no  doubt  it  is  all  very  jolly, 
especially  the  supper,"  remarked  Robin. 

"  I  don't  like  the  supper,  for  then  it  is  all  over, 
and  I  know  it  can't  come  again  for  another  whole 
year." 

"  Well,  but  there  are  lots  of  other  parties  besides 
ours." 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  ours  is  on  Christmas  Day,  and  it 
is  at  home,  and  all  the  big  ones  are  there,  and 
everybody  we  love  ! " 

"  And  is  it  for  all  these  things  you  have  been 
waiting  so  much?"  asked  Robin,  astonished 

"  No,  oh  no  !  not  only  for  these,"  whispered 
Kit.  "  This  last  year  I  have  waited  for  something 
more." 

"  For  what  1" 

"Will  you  promise  not  to  laugh  if  I  tell  you, 
Robin  V 

"Yes." 

The  little  boy  crept  closer  to  his  brother  on  the 
rug  by  the  nursery  fire  ;  and,  sitting  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  chin  on  his  hands,  and  gazing 
into  the  glowing  "  castles  in  the  air,"  he  spoke  in 
a  soft  voice.  The  twilight  had  deepened  outside 
as  they  spoke,  and  now  the  room  was  lighted  only 
by  the  flickering  flame,  which  kissed  the  two 
earnest  foces  and  crept  lovingly  into  the  far  blue 
depths  of  little  Kit's  eyes. 

"Robin,  last  Christmas,  after  it  was  all  over, 
and  when  I  had  gone  to  bed  with  my  big  beautiful 
new  horse  beside  me — the  one  with  the  real  hair, 
you  know — and  all  my  other  presents  and  cards 
upon  my  bed,  I  was  so  happy  and  sorry  that  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  tried  and  tried,  but  it  was  no 
good.  I  heard  you  children  all  sleeping  round  me, 
and  no  noise  anywhere.  And  after  a  long  long 
time  I  could  lie  still  no  longer.  So  I  crept  out  of 
Vjcd  and  went  to  the  window,  drew  back  the  curtain 
and  looked  out,  and  there  I  saw  nothing  but  light, 
and  falling  snow  ;  nothing  but  a  strange  light  and 


soft  white  snow  falling  down  and  falling  down, 
silently  and  gently  as  if  it  were  thinking  all  the 
way.  And  I  looked  up  through  all  the  moving 
whiteness,  away  up,  up,  and,  smiling  down  through 
all  the  soft  feathers,  I  saw  a  great  clear  silver  star, 
and  it  looked  right  down,  down  into  my  eyes. 
And  somehow,  I  knew  that  it  was  Christ's  star — 
the  Christmas  star.  And  I  seemed  to  understand 
all  at  once  about  the  good  Lord  Jesus  who  was  a 
little  baby  one  Christmas  night  long,  long,  long 
ago,  and  who  loved  little  children,  and  came  down 
here  to  be  a  little  child,  to  teach  us  to  be  like  Him. 
And  when  I  saw  the  star  smiling  down  I  felt  that 
that  child  Jesus  can  feel  for  little  children  still, 
loves  them  still,  and  wants  them  to  love  one 
another.  And  I  felt  then  what  Christmas  is  and 
ought  to  be ;  I  felt  then  that  no  selfish  thought, 
no  unloving  word,  no  imkind  act,  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  spoil  Christmas,  I  felt  that  Christmas  ia 
indeed  the  most  beautiful  day  in  all  the  year. 

"  And  as  I  stood  looking  up  at  the  star  thinking, 
all  at  once  I  heard  lovely  soft  music  far,  far  away. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  louder  and  louder, 
through  the  snow,  and  I  could  not  lift  my  eyes  oflF 
the  star,  and  I  could  not  breathe,  but  listened  and 
Kstened,  and  felt  my  heart  rise  in  my  throat.  And 
gradually  the  music  died  away,  the  star  gave  one 
bright,  bright  look  and  went  out ;  and  only  the 
snow  kept  falling,  falling  through  the  stillness — 
angels'  feathers  sent  by  God  to  make  the  whole 
earth  pure  and  beautiful  as  our  hearts  ought  to  be 
after  God's  Christmas." 

Was  it  a  child  speaking  ?  One  can  hardly  believe 
it.  But  I  think  he  had  felt'it  all  so  deeply,  thought 
about  it  all  so  constantly,  allowed  it  to  possess  him 
so  entirely,  that  now  it  was  not  so  much  the  child 
of  ten  who  spoke,  as  that  the  thought  which  had 
lived  and  grown  within  his  soul  for  a  whole  year 
rushed  out  in  spite  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  power 
of  expression  quite  beyond  his  years. 

"  And  next  year  I  am  going  to  lie  awake  and 
see  it  all  again,"  he  concluded,  rising  and  going 
towards  the  window,  where  he  stood  looking  out, 
his  heart  very  fuU. 

Ah  !  my  little  man,  there  are  no  second  times. 

Next  Christmas  night  he  fell  asleep  tii-ed  out 
with  happiness.  He  saw  no  wonderful  star,  he 
heard  no  waits  music — angels'  notes  to  him.  But 
who  can  tell  that  God  did  not  send  in  dreams  to 
His  loving  little  one  thoughts  more  beautiful  even 
than  the  snow  vision  brought  him  1 

God  sends  his  snow,  "  angels'  feathers,"  to  make 
the  whole  earth  piu-e  ;  but  how  soon  do  we  soil 
them  and  tm'n  theu"  silver  whiteness  into  dirt  and 
mire  ! 

God  sends  His  Christmas  to  us  with  its  purifying 
thoughts  into  our  hearts  ;  but  how  long  do  we  keep 
them  there  ?  How  long  does  the  "  goodwill  toward 
men "  last,  how  long  do  the  good  resolves  live  1 
Do  they  not,  like  the  snow,  soon  melt  away  and 
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change  into  the  mire  and  dirt  of  selfish,  unchari- 
table everyday  life  1 

But  yet  I  have  seen  in  a  corner  of  a  dark, 
wretched  street  a  little  patch  of  snow  find  a  resting- 
place,  and  lie  white  and  sparkling  there  as  in  the 
country  fields  tdl  its  work  is  done.  And  who  can 
tell  in  what  dark  heart  the  Christmas  message  may 
live,  as  it  lived  in  the  innocent  heart  of  that  little 
boyi 


Cfjristmas  ^noto, 

FALLING  silently,  softly, 
Throngli  the  still  wintry  night, 
Snow  from  tlie  far-off  heavens 
Enfolds  the  earth  in  white. 

0  robe  of  spotless  whiteness  ! 

0  gleaming  Christmas  snow  ! 
Tell  us  the  angels'  tidings, 

Sung  in  the  long  ago. 

Tell  us  the  same  sweet  message, 

Tliat  rang  o'er  Judea's  plain. 
Of  love  come  down  from  heaven 

To  cleanse  the  earth  from  stain. 

Meet  messenger  of  pardon. 

Tell  to  our  sin  and  woe 
Of  love's  hlest  open  fountain. 

To  make  us  white  as  snow. 

Tell  of  the  fair  pure  raiment 

For  aU  who  overcome, 
Of  the  welcome  and  the  glory 

In  the  far  eternal  home. 

Tell  that  earth's  darkest  sin  stain 

May  all  be  washed  away. 
By  Him  who  came  from  heaven 

That  wondrous  Christmas  Day, 

0  snowfiakes  gently  falling, 

Fresh  from  the  land  above  !  . 
Tell  us  the  blessed  tidings 

From  the  white  throne  of  love. 

Fold  our  hearts  into  stillness, 

Before  the  power  and  might 
Of  love  so  free  and  wondrous, 

That  washes  sinners  white. 

Silently,  softly  it  falleth. 
The  message  of  the  snow  ; 
"  Trust  Him,  ye  broken-hearted. 

Because  He  loveth  so."  J.  C.  D. 


Searc|}mg  t\\t  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  Find  in  Judges  five  cases  of  killing  in  whicl^  the 
weapons  were  (1)  a  dagger  ;  (2)  an  ox  goad ;  (3)  a  nail  ; 

(4)  a  piece  of  a  millstone  ;  (5)  a  jawbone.  2.  Find  the 
seventy  palm-trees  of  Elim  mentioned  twice,  and  the 
palm-trees  of  Jericho  mentioned  four  times.  3.  Find  a 
War-Song  and  a  Lament  (the  Song  of  the  Bow),  both 
said  to  be  written  in  the  ' '  Book  of  Jasher. "  4.  Which 
evangelist  is  the  first  Christian  hymnologist  ?  Find  in 
his  Gospel  (1)  the  angelic  salutation  ;  (2)  the  song  (Mag- 
nificat) of  Mary  ;  (3)  of  Zacharias  ;   (4)  of  the.  Angels  ; 

(5)  of  Simeon.  5.  Find  in  St.  Matthew  two  centurions 
who  had  faith,  and  in  Acts  one  who  was  devout  and 
another  who  was  courteous.     6.  Which  evangelist  alone 


records  that  Jesus  took  children  in  Sis  arms  ?  Find  the 
two  instances.  7.  Find  seven  texts  warning  against 
intemperance  in  both  Ibod  and  drink.  8-10.  Find  other 
twenty  passages  warning  against  drunkenness. 

ANSWERS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

1.  Noah,  son  of  Lamech,  Gen.  5.  29  ;  Noah,  daughter 
of  Zelophehad,  Num.  27.  1.  2.  Jesus,  John  18.  22  ; 
Paul,  Acts  23.  2.  3.  Matt.  3,  16  ;  6.  26  ;  8.  20  ;  10. 
16,  29  ;  13.  4,  22  ;  21.  12  ;  23.  37  ;  24.  28  ;  26.  34,  74. 
4.  To  Zacharias,  Luke  1.  13  ;  to  Mary,  Luke  1.  26  ;  to 
shepherds,  Luke  2.  10  ;  to  Joseph,  Matt.  1.  20  ;  2.  13  ; 
2.  19  ;  to  Jesus,  after  temptation,  Matt.  4.  11  (Mark  1. 
13)  ;  in  Gethsemane,  Luke  22.  43  ;  to  women  at  sepul- 
chre, Matt.  28.  5  (Luke  24.  4  and  23  ;  John  20.  12.) 
5  and  6.  John  1.  51  ;  Matt.  13.  39,  41  ;  13.  49  ;  Mark 
8.  38  (Luke  9.  26  ;  Matt.  16.  27)  ;  Luke  12.  8,  9  ;  Matt. 
18.  10  ;  22.  30  (Mark  12.  25  ;  Luke  20.  36)  ;  Luke  15. 
10  ;  16.  22  ;  ]\Iatt.  24.  31  (Mark  13.  27)  ;  24.  36  (Mark 
13.  32)  ;  25.  31  ;  25.  41  ;  26.  53.  7.  Rev.  2.  7,  11,  17, 
26  ;  3.  5,  12,  21.  8-10.  The  Son,  1  John  4.  14  ;  the  Son 
of  the  Father,  2  John  3  ;  Son  of  God,  John  1.  34  ;  Sou 
of  the  living  God,  Matt.  16.  16  ;  Son  of  the  Highest, 
Luke  1.  32  ;  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  Mark  5.  7  ; 
Son  of  the  Blessed,  Mark  14.  61  ;  His  only  begotten 
Son,  John,  3.  16  ;  Only  begotten  Son  of  God,  3.  18  ; 
Only  begotten  of  the  Father,  1.  14  ;  His  own  Son,  Rom. 
8.  32  ;  His  dear  Son,  Col.  1.13;  My  beloved  Son,  Mark 
1.  11 ;  One  Son,  His  well-beloved,  Mark  12.  26  ;  Son  of 
man,  Mark  13.  26  ;  Son  of  David,  Matt.  1.  1  ;  Son  of 
Mary,  Mark  6.  3  ;  her  firstborn  Son,  Matt.  1.  25  ;  Son 
of  Joseph,  John  1.  45  ;  the  carpenter's  Son,  Matt.  13.  55. 
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My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  the  morning. — Ps.  5.  3. 
The  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacriflee. — 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness. — Ps.  100.  2.    [Ps.  141.  2. 
They  that  wait  upon  the   Lord   shall   renew  their 

strength. — Isa.  40.  31. 
The  Word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee.— Dent.  30.  14. 
The  Lord's  portion  is  His  people.— Deut.  32.  9. 
Ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  Rest. — Deut.  12.  9. 
He  knoweth  thy  walking  through  this  great  wilderness. 
He  is  thy  Life.— Deut.  30.  20.  [—Deut.  2.  7. 

New  Moon.    Collection  for  Colonial  Missions. — Phil.  4. 16. 
At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed. — 

Num.  9.  23.  [18.  21. 

How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin,  and  I  forgive? — Matt. 
I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt.— Matt.  18.  32. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful. — Matt.  5.  7. 
With  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee. — Isa.  54.  7. 
The  angel  of  His  presence  saved  them. — Isa.  63.  9. 
My  word  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void. — Isa.  55.  11. 
I  beseech  Thee  show  me  Thy  glory. — Exod.  33.  IS. 
The  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory. — Isa.  6.  3. 
To  another  he  gave  one  talent. — Matt.  25.  15. 
He  digged  in  the  earth,  and  hid  his  Lord's  money. — 
Lord,  is  it  I  ?— Matt.  26.  22.  [Matt.  25.  18. 

One  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left. — Matt.  24.  40. 
Full  Moon.     Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving. — 

Ps.  100.  4.  [Name.— Ps.  100.  4. 

Christmas.     Be  thankful  unto  Him,  and  bless  His 
Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities. — Ps.  103.  3. 
Who  healeth  all  tliy  diseases. — Ps.  103.  3. 
He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins. — Ps.  103.  10. 
Hope  thou  in  God.— Ps.  42.  5.  [Ps.  115.  12. 

The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us  ;  He  will  bless  us. — 
To-day,  harden  not  your  heart.— Ps.  95.  7,  8. 
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A  Chapter  of  Proverbs  may  he  read  each  morning. 
If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not. — Prov.  1.  10. 
That  thou  mayest  walk  in  the  way  of  good  men. — Prov. 
Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart.— Prov.  3. 5.  [2. 20. 


for  iLittU  Cijiltiren. 

PUSSY  AND  THE  LAEK. 


THE  other  morn  our  pussy  caught 
A  lark  with  biiglit  clear  eye  ; 
But  she  was  seen  and  straight  pursued, 
Like  thief,  with  hue  and  cry. 

Through  hedge,  o'er  paling,  on  she  flew, 
Eight  round  the  house  went  she, 

Until  at  last,  oh,  joy  to  tell ! 
She  dropped  it  'neath  a  tree. 

In  pretty  cage  it  soon  was  placed, 
Seed  and  fresh  turf  supplied  ; 

For  if  it  had  been  then  set  free. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  died. 

Next  day  into  the  room  came  puss, 
With  noiseless  step  and  slow  ; 

'Twas  dinner-time,  and  at  that  meal 
Her  face  she  likes  to  show. 

Seafield  Manse. 


The  moment  that  the  bird  she  saw. 
She  stopped  and  at  it  glared. 

As  if  she  to  herself  had  said, 
No  longer  you'll  be  spared. 

A  little  spring  she  made,  then  turned 
And,  running,  left  the  room. 

As  feeling  the  temptation  more 
Than  she  could  well  o'ercome  ; 

And  that  her  safety  lay  in  flight, 

U  she'd  ofl'end  no  more. 
Thus  wisely  'tween  herself  and  lark, 

Poor  pussy  placed  the  door. 

Next  time  temptation  comes  to  you. 
Flee  from  it  while  you  can  ; 

So  will  you  be  a  better  boy. 
And  then  a  better  man. 


James  M'Inttke. 


Note. — 2he  Editor  reqiiests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him,  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  pajier  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Engraved  on  Wood  by  R.  Paterson. 

See  Historical  Sketch  by  Rev.  G.  Stewart  Burns,  D.D.,  page  8. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  ijArrangements. 


1 

2 
3 

Tu. 
W. 

4 

Th. 

5 

Fr. 

6 

Sa. 

7 

s. 

8 

M. 

9 

Tu. 

10 

W. 

11 

Th. 

12 

Fr. 

13 

14 
15 

Sa. 
S. 
M. 

16 

Tu. 

17 

W. 

18 

Th. 

19 

Fr. 

20 
21 

Sa. 

Short  Service  iu  Church,  12  noon. 

Service  in  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.  m. 

Mr.  Macleod  sees  Members  regarding  Baptism 
between  7  and  8  p.  m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
(The  Afternoon  Service,  on  the  first  Sunday, 
is  specially  intended  for  the  young  people  of 
the  Congregation.  Children  are  requested 
to  bring  the  Children's  Hymnal.  Baptism 
is  then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  P.  M. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 

6  P.M. 

,,  Home  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  Home  Lane,  11.15  a.m. 
Collection   for   the   POOR   of  the    PARISH 

(Coals  and  Soup  Kitchen),  which  it  is  hoped 

will  be  liberal. 
Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 

Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Kirk-Session,  4.30  p.m. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.  m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 

Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

Hamilton   Place  Academy  Hall,   8.15   p.m. 

Religious  Address  with  Sacred  Music,  Mr. 
Prayer  Meeting  in  Church,  3  p.m.     [Macleod. 

,,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.  M. 
Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 
Literary  Society  ANNUAL  SOIREE. 

Same  as  on  7th. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  7th.     Mission   Sermon   by  Rev. 

Dr.  Herdman  of  Melro.se  in  the  Forenoon. 
Communicants  will  receive  their  Token-Cards. 


22 

1  M. 

23 

Tu. 

24 

W. 

25 

Th. 

26 

Fr. 

27 

Sa. 

28 

s. 

29 

M. 

30 

Tu. 

31 

W. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m.  Lecture  by 
Rev.  John  Turnbull. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Prayer  Meeting  in  Church,  3  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m.  (These  Ser- 
vices will  be  preparatory  to  Communion.) 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  preparatory  to  Communion, 
2.30  P.M. 

Communion  Sabbath.  Morning  Service,  11  A.M. 
Afternoon  Table  Service,  2.30  p.m.  Even- 
ing Service,  6.30  p.m.  Collection  for  Con- 
gregational Purposes. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mis.sion  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  to  be  celebrated  as  usual  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  the  month.  The  arrangements  on  that  day  will  be 
the  same  in  all  respects  as  at  the  other  Communions. 
The  second  or  Afternoon  Table  will  commence  at  2.30, 
and  Evening  Service  at  6.30. 

Communicants  will  receive  their  token -cards  at  the 
close  of  Public  Worship  on  the  PREVIOUS  SUNDAY, 
being  the  21st,  forenoon  and  afternoon. 

Preparatory  Services  will  be  held  in  the  Church  on 
Thursday  the  25th,  at  3  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  at  2.30 
p.m. 

Though  special  meetings  for  the  preparation  of  Young 
Communicants  are  held  only  in  April  and  October,  Mr. 
Macleod  will  be  glad  to  see  any  who  desire  to  communi- 
cate for  the  first  time  at  his  house  on  any  Saturday 
evening  in  January,  after  7  o'clock.  Certificates  from 
other  parishes  may  be  presented  at  the  Elders'  seat  on 
Sabbath  the  21st. 

Again  we  desire  very  earnestly  to  entreat  the  Com- 
municants to  avail  themselves,  if  they  can,  of  ALL  the 
opportunities  of  communion  which  they  now  enjoy.  An 
increasing  number  would  appear  to  do  so.  The  total 
number  of  persons  who  communicated  in  St.  Stephen's 
in  1882  was  1815  :  the  numbers  for  three  previous  years 
respectively  being  1742,  1699,  and  1580.  Last  year 
451  persons  communicated  only  once.  This  number  is 
still  higher  than  it  ought  to  be.  380  partook  four  times. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Communicants  were  present 
on  two  or  three  occasions. 
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List  of  Special  Collections  at  St.  Stephen's 

Church  during  the  Year  1882. 

(This  list  only  ineliulos  Spcritil  Collections  taken 

at  the  CHURCH  DOOR.) 

1882. 

Jan.  Collection  for  Toor    .         .  £168  10     0 
Jan.,         (  Collections   at  Coni- 
April,        )    munion        Services 
July,  and  1    for    Congregational 
October.    '    Purposes 
Mar.  Collection  lor  St.  Stephen's 

Schools 
Nov.  Collection   for    Royal   In- 
firmary .         .         .     107  12     6 


111     0     0 


95     8     6 


irch — 

£43  0 

110  13 

104  10 

70  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

£482  11     0 


58     2     0 
82     2     0 


40 

0 

0 

117 

9 

0 

136 

4 

6 

339 

0 

0 

—  1101  10 

6 

£1584  1 

6 

Collections  for  Schemes  of  the  Church 
Jan.  i'or  General  Church  Pur- 
poses 
Feb.  For  Jews'  Scheme 
Mar.   For  Colonial  Missions    . 
April.   For  Small  Livings  Fund 
ilay.  For  Committee  on  High- 
lands 
June.   For    Aged    and    Infirm 

Ministers'  Fund 
,  July.  For  Patronage  Compen- 
sation Fund 
Oct.   For  Endowment  Scheme 
Nov.  For  Home  Mission 
Dec.   For  Foreign  JMissions 


Total 


W.  Mann,  Treasurer. 

It  is  only  due  to  the  Congregation  to  acknowledge  with 
deep  gratitude  the  steady  progress  which  has  been  made, 
especially  in  theSchemes  Collections.  Anyone  who  wishes 
may  find  a  comparative  statement  for  the  last  eight  years 
in  the  Parish  Magazine  for  January  1882.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say  that  the  amount  for  the  past  year  is  more  than 
double  the  amount  for  1875,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  these  Collections,  this  year  being 
much  the  highest  point  we  have  yet  attained.  For  this 
let  us  thank  God  who  hath  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
so  many  of  His  servants  to  give  both  liberally  and  cheer- 
fully. Not  only  has  the  LEVEL  of  giving  been  raised, 
but  it  is  more  GENERAL,  as  was  very  noticeable  in  the 
recent  noble  Collection  for  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  even  that  Collection  does  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  Congregation's  giving  for  "  Foreign 
Missions,"  distinctively  so  called.  For  instance,  the 
amount  of  our  contributions  to  "Female  Missions"  in 
India  and  elsewhere  (upwards  of  £200)  must  be  added, 
and  also  many  special  donations  which  (perhaps  unfortu- 
nately) do  not  pass  through  any  CONGREGATIONAL 


channel.  All  this  is  a  token,  so  far  at  least,  of  a  deepen- 
ing Christian  interest  and  vitality,  for  which  we  cannot 
be  too  grateful  unto  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  and 
blessing. 

Again,  then,  we  are  entering  on  a  new  year  in  connec- 
tion with  this  as  with  other  matters.  It  is  not  unneces- 
sary to  remind  a  congregation  of  this  very  obvious  fact. 
Many  people  speak  of  collections  as  if  "  they  went  on  for 
ever,"  simply  because  they  fail  to  recognise  any  new 
starting-point.  Shall  we  be  able  this  year,  by  God's 
help,  to  maintain  the  position  we  have  reached  ?  This 
depends  upon  each  member  individually  having  a  due 
sense  of  personal .  responsibility,  and  an  earnest  deter- 
mination to  be  helpful  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
ability.  Especially  would  we  entreat  the  generous  co- 
operation of  the  younger  members  of  St.  Stephen's. 
One  by  one  the  older  members  are  removed  by  death.  In 
recent  years  our  Congregation  has  suffered  heavily  in  this 
respect ;  and  if  it  was  not  wrong  to  carry  the  burdens 
of  the  future,  one  might  fear  to  autieijjate  the  changes 
which  a  few  years  must  bring  about  in  the  course  of  nature. 
All  the  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  younger 
members  should  be  ready  to  step  into  the  front  rank 
when  one  after  another  falls,  and  thus  to  carry  forward 
that  good  work  in  which  assuredly  the  "  departed " 
would  bid  us  labourfand  not  faint,  if  their  voice  could 
reach  us  from  beyond  the  veil  ! 

"  THEREFORE,  MY  BELOVED  BRETHREN,  BE 
YE  STEADFAST,  UNMOVEABLE,  ALWAYS 
ABOUNDING  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  LORD, 
FORASMUCH  AS  YE  KNOW  THAT  YOUR  LA- 
BOUR IS  NOT  IN  VAIN  IN  THE  LORD." 

Bible  Woman's  Mission. 

The  Report  for  the  past  year  has  been  unavoidably 
delayed,  but  will  be  sent  out  early  this  month. 

Choir  Expenses. 

Contributions  for  this  important  object  will  be  called 
for  in  the  course  of  this  month.  As  compared  with  other 
congregations  of  the  same  standing,  our  church  music 
costs  us  but  little.  Notwithstanding,  the  amount  given, 
is  rarely,  perhaps  never,  as  much  as  is  required.  This 
is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  no  object  should  we  give 
more  readily.  It  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  our  con- 
gregational wellbeing. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  thanking  those  ilembers 
of  the  Congregation  who  voluntarily  give  their  services 
in  the  Choir.  Their  steady  attendance  in  Church  and 
at  the  practisings  is,  upon  the  whole,  highly  commend- 
able, and  is  much  appreciated.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
they  may  ever  have  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  this 
work  in  a  truly  religious  spirit,  with  Christian  aims  and 
motives  ! 


The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  have  appointed  Missionary  Sermons  to  be  preached  on  Sabbath  the  21st 
It  ^^^ll  be  observed  that  Dr.  Herdman  is  to  take  the  Forenoon  in  St.  Stephen's. 

Is  it  in  vain  to  expect  a  better  attendance  at  the  WEEK  -  DAY  SERVICE  in  Church  and  in  the 
Mission  Halls  1  It  would  appear  to  be.  Nothing  can  be  more  discouraging  than  the  way  in  which 
Members,  who  are  without  excuse,  deal  with  these  Services  at  present. 
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Sermon. 

OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  LORD. 
By  Rev.  Geoege  Matheson,  D.D.,  Innellan. 

"  All  these  [ki7igdo'ms]  will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  worship  me." — Matt.  iv.  9. 

"  yVcU  done,  good  and  faithful  servant:  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  tilings." — Matt.  xxv.  23. 

Here  are  two  calls  coming  to  the  human  soul  from 
two  poles  of  the  universe — one  from  the  valley, 
the  other  from  the  mountain ;  one  the  voice  of  the 
tempter,  the  other  the  voice  of  God.  Did  it  ever 
strike  you  how  startlingly  alike  they  are  1  They 
both  ofl'er  the  same  thing.  Both  hold  out  a  prize 
as  the  result  of  work  done.  Both  demand  that 
you  shall  begin  with  service,  obedience,  worship. 
Both  declare  that,  as  a  consequence  of  that  service, 
as  the  crown  of  that  obedience,  there  shall  enter 
into  the  soul  quite  a  contrary  experience — a  sense 
of  mighty  power,  a  feeling  of  untrammelled  freedom, 
an  empire  of  undisputed  will :  "  All  these  things 
will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me ;"  "good  and  faithful  servant,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things." 

Now,  the  danger  of  the  tempter's  power  lies 
here  :  he  claims  a  mrynrypoly  of  the  kingdom.  He 
tells  every  youth  on  the  moimt  of  temptation  what 
he  told  our  Divine  Lord — that  the  service  of  sin 
alone  leads  to  freedom.  He  says  to  you  and  me  : 
It  is  not  a  manly  thing  to  be  a  servant.,  to  have  no 
wUl  of  your  own.  Obedient  men,  men  who  bowed 
the  head  to  the  yoke  of  another,  were  never  counted 
heroes  in  the  old  times.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
never  called  them  "sons  of  God;"  they  reverenced 
men  of  will.  Why  should  you  be  any  longer  under 
tutors  and  governors  %  Is  not  this  the  glorious  time 
of  youth,  when  life  should  be  allowed  to  have  its 
swing  ?  Is  your  existence  to  be  one  long  restraint  ? 
Is  your  life  to  be  one  perpetual  prison-house,  when 
all  its  doors  are  open  to  set  you  free  1  Come  and 
be  free.  Abandon  yourself  to  the  delights  of  the 
hour.  Utilise  the  world  and  its  forces  for  your 
own  purposes.  Command  that  the  stones  be  made 
bread.  Cast  yourself  down  from  the  height  of  a 
conventional  propriety.  Give  way  to  the  grand 
impulse  of  recklessness  that  lives  from  day  to  day, 
and  looks  not  beyond  the  hour,  and  verily,  in  this 
service  of  mine,  you  shall  know  what  it  is  to  be 
free. 

No.  1. 


And  verily  the  promise  is  true  ;  there  is  a  free- 
dom which  comes  by  the  very  act  of  sinning.  Let 
but  a  man  consistently  and  persistently  resist  the 
promptings  of  conscience,  and  there  will  come  to 
him  a  time  when  conscience  will  prompt  no  more ; 
he  shall  have  an  undisputed  kingdom.  Have  you 
ever  thought  what  St.  John  meant  when  he  said, 
"  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  "  ?  He  did  not  merely 
mean,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  there  is  a  sin  which 
God  will  punish  with  death ;  his  thought  was  far 
deeper  than  that.  He  meant,  It  is  possible  that 
you  may  become  quite  free  to  sin,  quite  calm  in 
sinning.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  become  king 
over  conscience,  by  stamping  out  the  last  elements 
of  resistant  life.  Remorse  may  be  put  under  your 
feet,  the  memory  of  a  mother's  prayers  may  be 
trampled  down ;  the  old  impressions  of  love  and 
purity  may  be  forgotten ;  you  may  sin  without  a 
pang.  Is  this  freedom  1  Yes ;  it  is  the  freedom 
of  the  sepulchre ;  there  is  no  strife,  because  there 
is  no  life.  Why  do  you  not  call  the  rest  of  the 
grave  beautiful  1  You  call  the  calm  of  the  sea 
beautiful ;  what  is  the  difference  1  It  is  this : 
the  grave  has  conquered  by  expelling  the  vital 
forces ;  the  sea  has  conquered  by  harmonising 
the  vital  forces.  The  peace  of  the  grave  is  the 
silence  of  emptiness ;  the  calm  of  the  sea  is  the 
silence  of  balanced  fulness.  The  grave  is  ruler 
because  there  is  none  to  dispute ;  the  sea  has  been 
made  a  "  ruler  over  many  things." 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  kind  of  obedi- 
ence— the  service  of  the  Lord.  Here,  too,  we 
have  the  promise  of  an  empire,  a  kinghood,  a 
freedom,  but  of  a  totally  different  order.  The 
servant  of  the  world  can  only  become  free  by 
expelling  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  the  servant  of 
the  Spirit  can  become  free  by  incorporating  the 
world.  This  is  clearly  the  thought  in  our  Lord's 
address  to  the  good  and  faithful  servant :  "  Thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things."  The  idea  is,  the 
man  who  serves  the  Spirit  will  day  by  day  get 
more  power  over  matter.  The  range  of  his  Chris- 
tian liberty  will  increase  in  proportion  to  his 
Christian  love.  There  wiU  every  year  be  a  greater 
number  of  things  which  he  can  do  lawfully.  His 
liberty  of  diet  will  grow  with  his  moral  health. 
His  antagonism  to  outward  things  will  always 
more  and  more  be  declining.  At  first  the  many 
things  will  be  forbidden  to  him,  and  the  few  per- 
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mitted ;  but  if  he  persevere  in  his  service  of  the 
few,  he  ■will  become  ruler  over  the  many — "he 
that  is  spiritual  ruleth  all  things."  Let  us  grasp 
this  point.  It  is  the  leading  principle  of  our 
Lord's  morality ;  and  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  pojndar  opinion.  How  often,  for  example, 
does  a  man  reason  thus :  Ought  I  any  longer  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  what  men  call  innocent 
pleasures^  I  do  not  deny  that  for  others  they 
may  be  innocent,  but  are  they  any  longer  food 
for  me  ?  Have  not  I  become  a  member  of  the 
Church,  an  office-bearer,  a  Sabbath  School  teacher  % 
Have  I  not  taken  the  sacred  elements  into  my 
hands,  and  vowed  to  serve  the  Lord  1  Have  I  not 
devoted  myself  to  a  more  serious  life  1  Have  I  not 
surrendered  my  freedom  of  action  1  This  entertain- 
ment, that  amusement,  those  social  gatherings,  may 
be  very  well  for  those  of  Umited  experience ;  I  do 
not  blame  them.  But  for  me  who  have  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  powers,  for  me  who  have  been  made 
partaker  of  the  gift  of  God,  for  me  who  have  become 
a  recipient  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  can  the  pursuits 
and  projects  and  pleasures  of  the  world  be  any 
longer  seemly  or  harmless  things  1 

Now,  at  the  root  of  all  this  there  lies  a  deep 
delusion.  It  is  assumed  that  innocent  pleasures 
cease  to  be  innocent  in  proportion  as  a  man  grows 
in  the  service  of  Christ.  Exactly  the  reverse  is 
true ;  the  servant  of  Christ  the  longer  he  serves 
becomes  the  ruler  over  more  things.  The  truth  is, 
no  pleasure  is  innocent  to  the  frivolous ;  the  very 
innocence  is  a  want  of  character  that  hurts  the 
trifling  mind.  If  you  come  to  me  and  ask,  Will  it 
do  me  any  harm  to  join  this  scene  of  social  inter- 
course'? I  will  answer,  who  is  the  "me"  that 
puts  the  question  1  What  are  you  spiritually .? 
How  far  are  you  advanced  in  the  divine  lifel 
How  many  things  in  the  soul  can  you  rule  over  1 
Can  you  rule  over  jealousy  ?  Can  you  rule  over 
malice  and  hatred  and  envy  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness?  Can  you  master  the  inclination  to  speak 
evil  I  Can  you  resist  the  power  of  temptation  I 
Then  you  may  be  ruler  over  ten  cities ;  they  will 
do  you  no  harm.  You  may  take  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them ;  they  will  do 
you  no  harm.  The  evil  is  not  in  them  but  in 
thee.  Be  thyself  right,  and  nothing  can  be  wrong ; 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  is  ruler  over  all  things. 

And  if  any  man  doubts  that  the  range  of  lawful 
freedom  increases  with  the  depth  of  our  obedience 
to  divine  law,  I  would  ask  him  but  one  question  : 
What  life  in  all  this  world  has  occupied  the  largest 
share  in  the  worldly  spheres  1  Is  it  not  the  life  of 
Him  who  became  obedient  unto  death,  whose  life 
was  a  service  all  through,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave's  It  might  have  been  thought  that  such 
spirituality  would  have  disqualified  Him  for  the 
world  altogether ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  Him 
the  key  to  the  world.  He  entered  stainless  where 
other  men  would  have  received  pollution.  He 
manifested  His  spiritual  glory  in  the  materialism 


of  a  Galilean  marriage-feast ;  He  sat  at  the  pub- 
lican's table;  He  was  guest  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee. 
He  went  down  into  the  shady  spots  of  life.  He 
touched  the  lepers  of  society  and  made  them  clean, 
spoke  to  the  demoniacs  and  made  them  calm, 
breathed  on  the  outcasts  and  made  them  pure. 
He  took  up  the  problem  of  the  political  economist, 
how  the  supply  could  be  made  equal  to  the  demand ; 
He  bi'oke  the  secular  bread  and  fed  the  famished 
crowd.  He  legislated  for  the  rights  of  Csesar ;  He 
acknowledged  a  tribute  due  even  to  pagan  kings. 
He  advocated  for  the  needs  of  man — the  common 
needs :  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  cold,  the  sick- 
ness, the  privation ;  His  life  was  an  acted  prayer 
for  humanity's  daily  bread.  The  most  xmworldly 
of  all  lives  has  filled  the  largest  number  of  worldly 
spheres,  has  filled  them,  not  in  spite  of,  but  by 
reason  of  His  unworldliness.  The  secular  Sadducees 
could  not  lift  secular  burdens,  but  He  whose  unself- 
ish devotion  could  say,  Thy  wiU  be  done  in 
heaven,  could  add  that  other  prayer.  Thy  wUl  be 
done  on  earth.  He  has  preferred  the  reproach  of 
sacrifice  to  the  treasures  of  Egyjrt  ;  therefore  into 
His  bosom  have  flowed  the  treasures  of  Egypt  too. 
He  has  refused  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  on  the 
tempter's  terms ;  therefore  now  He  has  received 
them  on  His  OTvn.  He  and  they  that  follow  Him 
rule  because  they  serve  ! 


Father  Divine,  I  come  to  Thee, 
I  yield,  a  captive,  to  Thy  sway, 

That  Love's  gold  chain  may  set  me  free 
For  all  the  burden  of  the  day. 

I  come  not  to  avoid  my  care, 
I  come  not  to  desert  the  strife, 

I  come  to  seek  new  strength  to  bear, 
I  fly  to  find  new  power  for  life. 

My  crosses  press  upon  my  soul. 
Thy  cross  alone  can  make  me  free  ; 

My  waves  of  trouble  round  me  roll, 
Let  Thy  still  voice  speak  peace  to  me  ! 

Many  there  be  that  seek  Thy  face 
To  meet  the  hour  of  parting  breath, 

But  'tis  for  earth  I  need  Thy  grace, 
Life  is  more  solemn  still  than  death  ! 

When  morning  gilds  the  porch  of  day, 

I  feel  so  vile  amid  the  glow 
That  I  would  faint,  didst  Thou  not  say, 

"  I  make  thee  whiter  than  the  snow  !" 

When  noontide  brings  its  work  to  all, 

I  find  my  task  so  hard  to  be 
That  I  would  sink,  didst  Thou  not  call, 

"My  strength  is  perfected  in  thee  !" 

When  darkness  leads  the  world  to  rest 
The  silent  burden  of  the  night 

Would  crush,  but  for  Thy  message  blest  : 
"  At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light !' 

Oh  !  may  these  streams  of  golden  light 
To  all  my  desert  way  be  given. 

Till  faith  itself  is  lost  in  sight 

And  days  on  earth  be  days  of  heaven ! 


G.  M. 
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E\}C  ^arisl)  of  ^TaxbiooU, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 

(in  twelve  chapters.) 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

III.  The  Laird. 


KNOW  few  better 
tests,  gentle  reader, 
by  which  to  try  a 
man's  temper  and 
equilibrium,  when 
that  man  occupies 
what  is  regarded  as 
:the  coveted  position 
'of  "a  landed  pro- 
prietor," than  the  morning  after  a  storm  ;  when  pet 
specimen  trees,  nursed  fondly  for  years,  others  the 
growth  of  centuries,  have,  in  one  brief  night,  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  It  is  the  autumnal  winds  that  work 
destruction  most  savagely  ;  for  then  the  drapery  of 
foliage  still  hangs  heavy  on  the  branches,  so  that  many 
a  trunk  and  stem,  that  in  winter  would  have  bravely 
^\-restled  with  the  tempest  and  come  off  unscathed, 
has  to  succumb  ;  just  as  an  expert  swimmer  does 
when  hampered  hopelessly  with  the  clothes  he  has 
had  no  time  to  strip  off.  Yes,  one  night  is  enough  ; 
and  sad  to  see,  next  day,  the  disclosures  !  One 
prone  monster  with  his  roots  like  grappling-irons  in 
the  air  ;  another  with  a  Titanic  limb  torn  away,  and 
leaving  a  great  unsightly  gash — a  wound  which 
maims  it  for  life. 

It  was  on  such  an  occasion,  and  at  the  same 
waning  season  of  the  year,  that  I  first  set  eyes  on 
"  the  Laird."  Havoc,  indeed,  his  fine  park  had 
undergone,  under  an  early  October  remorseless  blast. 
It  was  like  the  morning  after  a  battle  of  giants. 
Andrew,  the  forester,  suggested  the  baser  compari- 
son of  a  gang  of  tipsy  men  after  a  night's  carousal, 
followed  by  a  free  fight,  where  you  had  scars  of  all 
conceivable  variety — black  eyes,  fractured  limbs, 
broken  ribs,  dislocated  arms  ;  while  varied  minor 
relics  of  the  fray  lay  scattered  around  in  medley 
confusion.  To  their  owner  the  loss  was  simply 
irreparable. 

The  Laird  (for  no  other  name  seemed  ever  to 
belong  to  him)  had  Little  of  what  may  be  called 


family  pride  in  his  nature,  save,  perhaps,  that  an 
ancestor  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  and  the  dirk 
which  had  survived  the  possessor  in  that  grim  and 
bloody  fray,  hung  inviolate  above  the  open  dog- 
fireplace  in  the  hall.  A  picture  of  the  Pass,  in 
very  indifi'erent  art,  adorned  his  dining-room,  while 
the  figure  of  the  hero  himself,  said  to  be  an  unfin- 
ished Raeburn,  confronted  on  the  other  "  the  field 
of  his  fame  and  his  glory."  But  of  his  trees  the 
Laird  had  a  genuine,  irrepressible,  ancestral  pride. 
He  doated  over  them  as  precious  heirlooms  con- 
signed to  his  custody,  and  which  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to  hand  down,  unimpaired,  to  generations. 
The  "  haugh  "  where  the  grandest  monarchs  reared 
their  heads  and  extended  their  arms,  was  the  first 
place,  generally,  to  which  he  took  his  visitors  at 
Hedleigh.  The  storm,  too,  in  the  present  instance, 
had  showed  itself  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  was 
not  the  deciduous  trees  only  which  had  suffered  ; 
pines  and  conifers  and  junipers  bore  rough  marks 
and  mementoes  of  the  tug  of  war.  One  huge 
branch  of  a  favourite  cedar  was  sprawling  over  a 
prostrate  ash.  Two  big  elms  stood  still  upright, 
poor,  naked,  denuded  things,  armless  and  headless, 
as  if  they  appealed  piteously  to  the  storm  to  awaken 
once  more,  and,  commiserating  their  plight,  number 
them  among  the  slain,  rather  than  leave  them  thus 
ingloriously  stripped  of  their  armour  ;  while  one 
grand  Scotch  fir,  which  had  given  a  character  to  the 
whole  grove — a  veritable  brother  in  age  and  grace 
to  the  patriarchs  in  Mar  forest — left  nothing  stand- 
ing but  a  fragment  of  his  red  stem,  like  some  broken 
column  one  would  expect  to  encounter  in  a  Syrian 
desert. 

Amid  these  humbled  aristocrats  the  Laird  was 
conspicuous  with  white  hat  and  gray  tweed  shooting- 
coat  ;  a  whistle  suspended  to  the  button-hole 
silently  indicating  sporting  proclivities.  To  be 
sure  he  was  a  picture  of  good-humoured  resignation 
and  equanimity  !  As  his  men,  who  were  already 
busy  with  pick  and  axe  and  saw  clearing  the 
ground,  touched  their  bonnets  (for  "  wide-awakes " 
were  then  a  future  revelation)  in  respectful  sym- 
pathy, they  elicited  no  harsher  word  than,  "  Well, 
well !  we  can't  help  it ;  we  can't  help  it  !  Jamie, 
man,  they've  served  their  day.  I  just  hope  we'll 
all  serve  ours  as  bravely.  Cheer  up,  my  lads  !  I 
don't  like  breaches  in  my  family,  as  you  well  know " 
(a  tear  came  to  his  eye,  which  will  presently  be  ex- 
plained) ;  "  but,  Sandy,  there  are  worse  gaps,  old 
fellow,  than  a  wheen  trees  ;  and  we'll  just  like 
them  that  are  spared  all  the  better."  The  tear  was 
now  tumbling  down  his  cheek,  hut  not  for  the  trees. 
Sandy  plied  his  axe  the  harder,  that  he  might  be 
saved  a  reply. 

By  this  time  a  row  of  children  (so  very  like 
children),  on  their  way  to  school,  had  wandered 
inside  the  fence,  and  stood  in  a  row,  gaping  and 
gazing  in  silence  ;  the  majority  with  their  fingers 
in  their  mouths  (an  expressive  Scotch  symbol,  indi- 
cative   of  mingled   curiosity  and    sorrow).       They 
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remained  at  a  respectful  distance  when  they  saw 
the  Laird  was  there  ;  although  the  white  hat,  be  it 
said  at  once,  was  never  terror  or  bugbear  to  them. 
I  thought  at  the  moment  he  might  have  beeu 
justified  in  challenging  the  intrusion  of  these  young 
trespassers.  But  with  his  accustomed  suavity  and 
consideration  for  "  the  bairns,"  he  came  at  once 
where  they  were,  laid  his  hand  on  one  rough, 
towsled  head,  chucked  another  little  girl  under  the 
chin,  and  gave  them  all  a  general  invitation,  that  if 
they  liked  to  come  on  Saturday,  after  the  early 
school  closing,  and  carry  away  some  of  the  branches 
for  winter  firewood,  they  would  have  his  liberty  to 
do  so. 

This  is  a  somewhat  long  introduction  to  a  con- 
spicuous parishioner.  There  were  other  smaller 
proprietors ;  worthy,  and  some  of  them  excellent  men 
in  their  way.  Exceptions  there  always  are  among 
landowners,  as  among  other  owners.  There  was 
one  heritor  too  of  the  gentler  sex,  somewhat  mature 
in  years,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  She-laird." 
The  cognomen  conveyed,  possibly,  some  small  re- 
flection on  her  penurious  habits  and  generally  un- 
sympathetic ways.  She  was  seldom  seen  bej'ond 
her  gates  save  on  Sunday,  when  a  musty  old  phaeton, 
with  a  musty  old  driver,  conveyed  her  to  a  still 
mustier  old  cushioned  seat  in  the  side  gallery. 

Then  there  was  a  larger  landowner  still,  with  a 
goodly  slice  in  an  adjoining  parish  as  well  as  in 
Taxwood.  But  he  had  succeeded  not  many  years 
before,  as  a  remote  scion  of  the  family  ;  lived  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  London  ;  had  his  rents 
drawn  by  his  factor  ;  and  (the  more  unfortunate  for 
him)  was  an  utter  stranger  to  his  tenantry  ;  only, 
indeed,  coming  down  for  a  few  weeks  in  early 
winter  to  enjoy  pheasant  and  woodcock  shooting. 
He  was  an  Episcopalian  by  birth  and  preference, 
so  that  the  great  ark  of  a  church-pew  right  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  was,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  a 
vacuity,  to  the  regret  of  others  as  well  as  Dan.  The 
latter  felt  more  acutely  on  the  subject  than  was 
warranted ;  but,  from  real  or  pretended  conscientious 
motives,  he  refused  to  extend  to  the  said  pew  even 
his  very  superficial  lustrations. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
honourable  appellation  "  The  Laird"  was  a  mono- 
poly in  the  person  of  the  owner  of  Hedleigh.  He 
was  a  constant  resident  on  his  estate.  Service  in 
youth,  in  the  Peninsular  War,  seemed  to  have 
moderated,  or,  rather,  exhausted,  his  love  of  adven- 
ture and  locomotion.  He  was  never  happier  than 
at  home  among  his  people.  He  was  a  pronounced, 
almost  virulent  Tory  of  the  old  school.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  county  election  he  seemed,  for  the 
nonce,  to  shake  off  his  normal  retiring  and  reticent 
ways,  and  to  plunge,  with  a  sort  of  wild  enthusiasm 
and  avidity,  into  public  life.  But  once  the  excit- 
ing political  crisis  was  past,  the  waves  rocked  them- 
selves to  rest,  and,  snail-like  to  its  shell,  the  Laird 
right  gladly  resumed  the  more  congenial  pursuits 
of  country  life  and  usefulness.     Yes,  usefulness ;  for 


his  absence  from  the  parish  and  district  would  have 
been  simply  a  calamity.  What  was  he  not  ?  He 
was,  first  and  foremost,  an  elder  in  the  kirk  ;  then 
a  "  Justice  of  the  peace  "  (a  perfect  Aristides  to  boot, 
even  among  unimpeachable  coadjutors).  Then  an 
intelligent  trusted  referee  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases 
of  conflicting  interest  among  the  parishioners.  In- 
deed, it  was  often  said  that  the  only  human  beings 
who  had  reason  to  grudge  him  place  and  existence 
were  the  lawyers  of  the  neighbouring  town.  Then 
he  was  a  power  in  the  agricultural  phase  of  his  Kfe. 
In  his  own  home-farm  he  was  breeder  of  stock,  and 
rather  lavish  in  experimenting  on  novel  and  patented 
implements  that  had  the  usual  puffing  in  the  then 
weekly  newspaper.  But  he  had  many  broad  acres 
to  cover  these  crotchets,  and  was  prudent  in  all  his 
other  tastes  and  expenditure.  Perhaps  one  other 
exception  must  be  made,  in  his  dog-kennel  and  two 
keepers.  The  former  (I  mean  the  kennel)  was 
erected  on  most  approved  principles  ;  had  its  various 
compartments  for  pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  and  a 
very  host  of  yelping  Scotch  terriers,  from  the  Skye 
to  the  Dandy  Dinmont.  Shooting  was  a  real  plea- 
sure to  him,  not  so  much  for  the  mere  excitement 
of  the  sport,  which  sometimes  verged  on  monotony, 
but  mainly  because  it  gave  him  constant  motive 
and  opportunity  for  visiting,  by  turns,  his  tenants, 
great  and  small.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  he  knew  every  child  by  head-mark  ;  (the  multi- 
plication of  these  objects  of  parental  interest  was 
sometimes  rather  an  anxiety  to  him).  But  it  was 
no  exaggeration  that,  at  least,  he  knew  every  grown- 
up cottager  on  his  estate.  He  discouraged,  in  him- 
self and  others,  needless  and  profuse  charity.  It 
must,  moreover,  be  added  what,  in  our  advanced 
days,  some  of  our  readers  will  hardly  credit  (but 
which  is  a  most  truthful  assertion),  that,  in  these 
primitive  years  and  natures  of  the  century,  the 
cottagers  would,  with  rare  exceptions  indeed,  have 
been  the  first  to  resent  having  their  honest  pride  of 
independence  marred  and  hurt  by  any  such  gratui- 
ties, save  where  sickness  and  absolute  straits  pleaded 
and  demanded  the  exception.  The  Laird  made  it 
an  out-and-out  rule,  and  adhered  to  it,  never  him- 
self to  give.  But  when  any  urgent  case  or  cases  did 
occur,  after  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
Manse  if  Miss  Efiie  had  not  anticipated,  his  own  two 
daughters  would  be  seen,  the  day  after  their  father's 
visit,  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  ; —  their 
little  page,  Willie,  behind,  carrying  the  provision 
basket,  plenished  with  necessaries  in  the  shape  of 
food  and  clothing,  supplemented  vnth  some  tit-bits 
from  yesterday's  dinner-table.  The  Laird  had  under- 
gone only  one  severe  family  sorrow.  Two  loving 
and  lovable  daughters,  with  an  estimable  mother, 
were  still  spared  to  him,  but  many  years  had  now 
gone  by  since  his  only  son,  the  pride  and  hope  of 
his  heart,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  name  and  lands, 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

A  boy  of  rare  promise,  Ronald  was  just  complet- 
ing his  last  term  at  Eton,  when  his  young  iron 
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frame  succumbed  to  fever,  caught  by  an  over- 
heat in  rowing  on  the  Thames.  The  Laird  never 
got  over  that  blow.  He  was  always  cheerful,  often 
jocose.  But  those  who  knew  him  discerned,  under 
these  outer  counterfeits,  the  delicate  shadow  of  an 
irreparable  sorrow,  which  was  to  follow  him  to  the 
grave.  The  bereavement  was  never  referred  to,  but 
the  silence  was  well  understood.  There  was,  in 
one  small  room  of  the  house,  a  bookcase  full  of 
little  volumes.  The  Laird  kept  the  key  on  his  ring, 
but  the  bookcase  was  never  opened,  the  reader  will 
guess  why.  A  chalk  portrait  of  a  boy  vrith.  curly 
hair  and  a  cheery  face  hung  over  his  desk  in  the 
business-room  ;  and  there  was  one  day  in  the  year 
(it  was  somebody's  birthday)  on  which  he  always 
took  a  long  walk  and  returned  late  home  to  dinner. 
He  liked  on  that  particular  day  to  retraverse  what 
had  formed  the  last  excursion  on  a  spring  afternoon 
which  he  and  that  same  somebody  had  had  together. 
His  housekeeper  told  me,  that  the  only  chapter  or 
portion  in  the  Bible  he  could  not  read  at  morning 
worship  was  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  It  was 
so  much  the  picture  of  his  own  thoughts,  in  the 
description  of  the  shepherd  ever  "  going  after  that 
which  was  lost." 

It  would  be  to  omit  a  very  prominent  part  of 
the  Laird's  portraiture  were  we  to  forget  his  rela- 
tions to  Sunday  and  the  Kirk.  These,  to  begin 
with,  were  the  old  "  plate "  days,  before  modern 
legislation  made  havoc  of  the  healthy  habit  of  the 
weekly  offering — healthy  habit  to  the  giver,  however 
lowly;  fostering,  moreover,  a  wholesome  reluctance 
to  be  in  the  position  of  a  receiver.  Ah,  good  old 
times !  when  the  parish  poor  were  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  the  Manse  and  the  Kirk-Session  : 
every  case  dealt  with  "  on  its  merits ;"  and  when 
there  was  any  fault  committed,  it  was  on  the  side 
of  tenderness  and  liberality.  The  new  regime,  in- 
deed, is  a  mighty  saving,  to  these  old  interested 
trustees,  of  personal  and  corporate  trouble  ;  shifting 
the  responsibility  from  narrower  shoulders  to  the 
broader  ones  of  a  Poor-board.  But  we  know  that  the 
"Jennys"  and  the  "Maggies"  have  often  scantier  jus- 
tice done  them.  Yes,  and  Jenny  and  Maggie's  grati- 
tude, too  ;  for  the  boon  conferred  is  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
and  what  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  although 
what  was  to  be  expected,  the  natural  claims  and 
obligations  of  sonhood  and  brotherhood  have  assur- 
edly not  been  more  recognised  and  reverenced  under 
the  grim  grasping  machinery  of  "  compulsory  enact- 
ment." Hush  !  It  is  said,  the  times  are  now  wiser 
and  better  !  But  we  were  led  into  this  digression 
from  memories  of  Sunday  morning  at  the  Kirk  of 
Taxwood  ;  Avhen,  in  company  with  one  of  the  lowlier 
"  members  of  Session,"  the  Laird,  with  a  tie  (and 
in  summer  a  waistcoat)  of  immaculate  white,  stood 
sentry  over  the  pewter  plate  in  the  somewhat  damp 
church-porch.  His  own  invariable  half-crown  at 
the  bottom  was  speedily  effaced  from  sight  by  the 
"  Dii  minorum  gentium,"  in  the  shape  of  coppers. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  however,  when  he  took 


his  part,  counting  the  proceeds  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
(for  the  church  was  innocent  of  vestry  or  session- 
house),  the  "  power  of  littles "  was  wonderfully 
illustrated. 

The  bell  rung  in,  and  the  opening  psalm  given 
out,  the  Laird  joined  his  wife  and  daughters  in 
their  front  gallery  seat ;  a  row,  first  of  female  and 
then  of  male  servants  and  dependants,  occupied  two 
circular  tiers  or  benches  immediately  behind.  The 
Pulpit  had  certainlj^  no  share  in  the  shortcomings 
now  referred  to  ;  but  partly  from  the  lack  of  proper 
ventilation,  partly  from  the  fatigues  of  domestic 
service,  eyes  would  occasionally  close,  and  audible 
sounds  follow  suit !  The  latter  was  one  of  the  few 
things  which  shocked  the  Laird's  sensibilities  to  the 
past-endurance  point.  He  himself  never  in  his  life 
slept  in  church  ;  and  therefore,  I  infer,  he  considered 
he  had  a  right  to  be  the  more  severe  in  his  stric- 
tures on  a  class  of  unwarrantable  liberties.  A  yawn, 
and  specially  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  was  an 
offence  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  which  the  culprit 
rarely  repeated  ;  it  was  said,  in  one  case,  that  a 
repetition  involved  dismissal. 

As,  however,  the  same  important  figure  will 
necessarily  emerge  incidentally  in  future  parts  of 
our  story,  we  shall  leave  him  at  present  strolling 
quietly  home  from  church,  in  a  summer  noon, 
waging  a  handkerchief  warfare  with  the  identical 
flies  which  had  been  persecuting  him  through  all 
the  service.  Eeaching  his  inner  gate,  a  perfect 
chorus  of  welcome  greets  him  from  inside  the  bars 
of  the  kennel.  He  gives  the  inmates  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  exuberant  freedom  before  the  lunch  bell 
rings  ;  and  soon  the  more  distant  summons  is  heard 
for  the  afternoon  service. 

t!L])t  Bible  on  Business, 

T  DO  not  know  whether  other  people  feel  as  I  do 
-*-  the  great  difficulty  which  the  weakness  of  our 
flesh  throws  in  the  way  of  really  and  truly  reading 
the  Bible  to  profit.  No  doubt  we  can  read  a 
chapter,  or  a  few  chapters,  and  feel  we  are  per- 
forming a  religious  duty,  and  that  the  words  we 
read  soothe  and  cheer  us ;  but  it  often  comes  across 
me,  and  I  think  it  must  strike  other  people  too, 
that  this  is  not  aU  that  the  Saviour  meant  when 
He  said,  "  Search  the  Scriptures ; "  nor  all  that 
the  Psalmist  meant  when  he  said,  "  Thy  word  is 
a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  imto  my  path." 

I  remember  hearing  a  great  and  good  man  speak- 
ing about  this,  and  it  comforted  me  greatly  when  he 
said  he  had  never  found  aU  the  guidance  he  ex- 
pected and  needed  from  straight-on,  steady  read- 
ing ;  and  that  for  him,  at  any  rate,  literal  searching 
of  the  Scriptures  was  the  way  to  get  good — to  go 
to  them  when  in  doubt  on  any  point,  and  search 
chapter  after  chapter  and  book  after  book,  till  he 
had  foimd  out  what  the  Bible  says  about  it. 

Now,  if  we  all  did  this,  and  simply  guided  our- 
selves in  aU  our  actions  and  transactions  by  what 
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God  says  about  it  in  the  Bible,  and  no  longer  by 
custom,  or  policy,  or  the  opinions  of  this  or  that 
"  sot,"  how  eixsy  would  our  lives  become !  how 
straight,  and  how  unembarrassed  !  and  how  dif- 
ferent probably,  from  what  they  at  present  are  ! 

There  is  one  subject  iu  particular  to  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  in  this  paper,  con- 
cerning which  I  feel  certain  that  such  a  mode  of 
treatment  would  greatly  modify  om-  views ;  and 
that  is — the  amount  of  devotion  which  God  intends 
us  to  give  to  oiu:  worldly  occupation. 

It  is  a  point  on  which  few  of  us  have  any 
doubt.  We  think  we  have  already  "  searched  the 
Scriptures  "  about  it,  and  have  found  out  that  our 
first,  greatest,  and  most  Christian  duty,  is  to  give 
all  om-  time  and  strength  to  om-  business  and  trade, 
reserving  only  for  other  purposes  such  scraps  of 
both  as  it  does  not  require.  No  call  of  charity  or 
brotherliness,  no  relief  of  misery  or  soothing  of 
bereavement,  is  ever  for  an  hour  to  interfere  with 
this  absorbing  claim.  What !  people  will  tell  you, 
if  you  presume  to  hint  that  sometimes  a  man  may 
be  justified  in  withdrawing  time  from  the  business 
by  which  he  makes  his  own  and  his  children's 
bread,  to  help  the  helpless,  to  brighten  a  sad  life 
by  a  little  kindness,  or  even  to  add  to  the  joy  of  a 
family  festival — "What!"  they  will  say,  "have 
you  not  read  your  Bible  1  Do  you  not  know  the 
text,  'Not  slothful  in  business'?  Do  you  not 
know  the  text,  '  He  that  provideth  not  for  his 
own  house  is  M'orse  than  an  infidel'?  Have  you 
never  read,  'Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might'? "  They  become  so  siu-e,  as  they 
proceed,  that  to  give  all  your  powers  of  mind  and 
body  to  your  trade  is  the  first  duty  God  has  laid 
on  you,  that  you  almost  fancy  you  must  be  wrong, 
and  that  there  is,  though  you  had  forgotten  it,  a 
text  which  says,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  rise  early 
and  sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness  ! " 

But  are  they  right  in  this  ?  They  have  found 
these  three  texts ;  and  there  are  more  than  these 
which  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  God  has 
ordained  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man  is  to 
eat  bread.  But,  while  this  is  so,  what  does  Scrip- 
ture say  about  this  earning  of  bread  ?  Is  it  to  be 
the  whole  or  even  the  chief  duty  of  man  ?  It  is 
the  curse — is  it  to  be  also  the  crown  and  end  of  a 
man's  life  ?  Where  have  men  found  the  authority 
for  this  all  but  universal  belief  that  "business 
Ls  the  principal  thing,  therefore  they  must  get 
business  "? 

Now  here  comes  in  the  way  in  which,  with 
practical  benefit  to  our  own  souls  and  our  own 
lives,  we  may  really  "search  the  Scriptures." 
They  are  "our  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners." 
Let  us  look  and  see ;  let  us  search  chapter  after 
chapter,  and  book  after  book ;  and  so  find  what 
is  the  consensus  of  Bible  testimony  on  the  subject. 
Of  course  this  must  be  done  by  each  for  himself — 
reverently  studying  each  book  in  turn,  and  making 
notes  of  every  statement  of  Holy  Writ  which  bears 


upon  the  point,  that  we  may  really  know,  and 
not  guess,  what  is  the  will  of  God  on  the  subject 
of  our  daily  work.  How  we  should  pursue  it ; 
how  much  of  our  energy  and  vital  force  we  are 
authorised  to  give  to  it ;  what  other  duties  (if  any) 
have  in  God's  sight  a  stronger  claim  on  us  than  it 
has — surely  these  are  questions  which  we  should 
desire  to  answer,  not  by  the  accepted  traditions 
of  oiu-  society,  but  by  the  light  which  has  been 
revealed  to  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  guiding  our 
daily  steps. 

It  will  be  best  for  us,  then,  first  to  take  the 
Old  Testament.  What  does  it  say  ?  There  is 
much  in  it  about  labour  for  dailij  bread :  but  no- 
where that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  this  labour 
spoken  of  as  an  end  of  life.  Everywhere  it  is 
treated  as  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  Fall,  and 
one  to  be  met  cheerfully  and  discharged  heartily 
as  unto  the  Lord  ;  but  nowhere  is  labour,  even  for 
needful  bread,  spoken  of  as  the  chief  end  of  a 
man's  life.  In  Genesis  God  gives  the  decree,  "  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread  : "  the 
Psalmist  states  the  fact,  "  Man  goeth  forth  to  his 
work  and  to  his  labom-  until  the  evening : "  the 
wise  man  says,  "  That  eveiy  man  should  enjoy  the 
good  of  all  his  labom-, — it  is  the  gift  of  God : " 
and  yet  he  sums  it  up,  "I  looked  on  all  the  works 
that  my  hand  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that 
I  had  laboured  to  do :  and  behold  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spu'it :  and  there  was  no  profit 
under  the  sun."  And  so  we  find  it  all  through 
the  Old  Testament :  laboiu-  for  sustenance  is  a 
means,  not  an  end.  "  What  hath  man  of  all  his 
labour  ? "  is  the  bm-den  of  it  all. 

And  while  this  seems  to  be  said  even  of  laboiu: 
for  the  honest  maintenance  of  a  man  and  those 
dear  to  him,  still  more  emphatically  is  it  said 
of  labour  for  luxury  or  for  aggrandisement. 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Proverbs  are  full  of  statements 
as  to  the  folly  of  labouring  to  heap  up  riches. 
"Labour  not  to  be  rich,"  says  Solomon,  "for 
riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings."  "  He 
that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent." "  The  rich  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit." 
"  To  the  sinner  God  giveth  travail,  to  gather  and 
to  heap  up."  It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  early,  and 
sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness.  And 
what  can  be  more  touching,  or  more  a  proof  that 
devotion  to  material  good  is  not  a  chief  end  of  man, 
than  the  Preacher's  own  accoimt  of  himself?  "I 
made  me  great  works,  I  builded  me  houses,  I 
planted  me  vineyards,  I  made  me  gardens  and 
orchards  ...  I  made  me  pools  of  water  ...  I  got 
me  servants  and  maidens  ...  I  gathered  me  silver 
and  gold  ...  I  got  me  men-singers  and  women- 
singers.  ...  So  I  was  great,  and  increased  more 
than  all  that  were  before  me  ;"  and  yet,  after  all, 
"  I  said  in  my  heart,  that  this  also  is  vanity." 
And  Micah  puts  in  one  sentence  all  the  truth 
about  life  and  labour,  when  he  says,  "  He  hath 
showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth 
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the  Lord  require  of  tliee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  -walk  humbly  witli  thy  God  1" 

Then,  when  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  the 
trade  or  business  of  a  man  is  still  spoken  of  as  a 
means,  not  an  end,  in  human  life.  "Work  with 
yoiu-  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,"  says  the 
Apostle.  Whyl  "That  ye  may  have  to  give  to 
him  that  needeth."  "  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities, 
and  to  them  that  were  with  me."  "We  have 
laboured  .  .  .  because  we  would  not  be  chargeable 
to  any  of  you."  "Such  we  exhort,  that  with 
quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread." 
"  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men." 
"  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith 
content."  "Let  your  conversation  be  without 
covetousness,  and  be  content  with  such  things  as 
you  have,  for  He  hath  said  I  will  never  leave  you, 
nor  forsake  you."  These,  and  such  like,  are  the 
references  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  to  daily  laboiu-  for  maintenance. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  Saviour  Himself,  the 
Great  Example,  says.  Let  us  study  the  list  He 
has  given  us  of  those  who  in  His  sight  are  blessed, 
and  see  if  the  hard-working  man,  entirely  devoted 
to  his  worldly  calling,  is  among  the  number. 

We  read,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  Word 
of  God  and  do  it.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful.  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers. Blessed  are  they  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake  ; "  but  we  cannot  recall  one  word 
of  Him  who  came  to  be  our  hfe,  strongly  commend- 
ing devotion  to  the  laboiir  by  which  we  live.  It 
must  be  done — Christ  assumes  it  must  be  done— 
but  surely  it  cannot  be  the  chiefest  earthly  duty 
of  man,  or  the  Saviour  would  have  told  us  so,  and 
would  have  exhorted  us  to  give  to  it  aU  our  hearts 
and  souls. 

He  who  knew  aU  things,  knew  that  the  earth 
which  was  cursed  for  man's  sake  would  not  sustain 
him  without  labour,  and  He  does  not  condemn  him 
for  taking  part  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  but 
nowhere  does  He  dwell  upon  it  or  commend  it. 
But  rather,  He — knowing  what  was  in  man — 
warns  him  over  and  over  again  not  to  let  concern 
for  these  necessary  things  of  food  and  raiment 
absorb  his  soul.  "  Take  heed,"  He  says,  "  and 
beware  of  covetousness."  "  A  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth."  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat." 
"Consider  the  Hhes."  "Seek  not  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  neither  be  ye  of 
doubtful  mind"  (margin,  "  live  in  careful  suspense") : 
"Your  father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these 
things."  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  :  aU 
these  things  shall  be  added."  In  this  way  did 
the  Light  that  was  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  teach 
and  preach,  not  by  one  word  did  He  ever  sanction 
the  idea  which  even  good  men  have  somehow 
come  to  entertain,  that  there  is  a  special  sacredness 
about  the  work  of  ovu-  daily  caUing  which  makes 


it  paramount,  and  which  obliges  us  to  postpone  all 
other  claims,  of  brotherliness,  of  mercy,  of  pity,  to 
this  one  devouring  claim  of  business.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  it  said,  when  appeals  for 
work  directly  devoted  to  Christ  are  made,  "  I  wish 
I  could,  but  after  I  have  attended  to  my  business 
— it  is  a  very  exacting  one — I  have  no  time  or 
strength  for  these  things."  But  have  we  any 
right  to  be  so  fettered  by  our  business  ?  Does 
God's  Word  warrant  us  1  It  rests  upon  each  man 
to  study  it  for  himself,  prayerfully  and  truly  :  and 
if  he  cannot  find  there  such  warrant,  then  his 
business  or  his  relation  to  it  is  wrong. 

Nay,  my  friends.  It  is  a  spiurious  Gospel  this 
"  Gospel  of  getting  on  "  which  we  have  ourselves 
invented.  The  Gospel  of  God's  love  is  different. 
Even  in  the  Old  Testament  its  word  was  this — 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good :  so  shalt  thou 
dwell  in  the  land  :  and  verili/  thou  shalt  be  fed." 

While  in  the  New  Testament,  after  Christ  has 
come  and  shown  us  how  to  live,  here  are  om* 
marching  orders  : 

"  Pure  religion  and  imdefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this  :  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  afiliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world." 


SunsJjine. 

September  1882. 
(The  light  of  the  sun  has  been  called  "  the  smile  of  God.") 

IT  fills  the  world  with  radiant  bliss : — 
Like  the  first  kiss 
Of  love  for  love  when  life  is  sweet, 
Earth  and  sky  meet. 

The  stormy  seas  their  fury  cease 
In  dimpling  peace  ; 
The  rugged  hills  transfigured  blaze 
In  golden  haze. 

Even  mourners,  bearing  heavy  cross 
Or  bitter  loss, 

Look  up  like  children  late  forgiven 
Straight  into  heaven. 

O'er  new-closed  graves,  through  pain,  through  sin, 
Light  enters  in 

Our  dark  shut  hearts  like  God's  own  smile, 
Saying,  "  Wait  awhile  ! — 

"  I  seem  far  off,  but  yet  am  near 
To  eye  and  ear  : 
In  all  things  lovely  joyful  be. 
For  they  are  3Ie. 

"  My  love's  sun-signet  stamps  thy  brow  : — 
Thou  knowest  not  now  ; 
But  spite  of  moans,  fears,  mocking  laughter, 
Thou'lt  know  hereafter." 

The  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
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By  Eev.  G.  Stewart  Burns,  D.D. 
"AH!  it's  a  brave  Kirk — nane  o'  j'ere  ■whigma- 
-^  leeries  and  curliewvuiies  aud  opensteek  hems 
about  it — a'  solid,  weel -jointed  mason-wark,  that 
will  stand  as  lang  as  the  warld,  keep  hands  and 
gunpowther  aff  it."  All  who  have  seen  Glasgow 
Cathedral  will  agree  with  Andrew  Fairservice.  It 
is  indeed  an  excellent  piece  of  mason -work,  has 
stood  for  many  centmies,  and  is  destined,  I  trust, 
to  stand  for  many  more — a  beautiful  temple  for 
the  worship  of  God. 

But  long  before  the  present  Cathedral  was  built, 
there  was  a  church  on  or  near  its  site.  That  site, 
legend  has  it,  was  chosen  in  this  way.  St. 
Kentigern,  better  known  as  St.  Mungo,  the  patron 
saint  of  Glasgow,  after  leaving  St.  Servanus  of 
Culross,  spent  a  night  with  a  holy  man  called 
Fergus.  During  the  night  Fergus  died.  In  the 
morning  Kentigern  placed  his  host's  body  on  a 
car,  to  which  he  yoked  two  wild  bulls,  and,  having 
done  so,  ordered  them  to  go  to  the  place  "  ordained 
of  the  Lord."  They  went  on  till  they  came  to  a 
cemetery  consecrated  by  St.  Ninian,  and  there  they 
stopped.  Kentigern  and  his  followers  accepted 
this  as  an  indication  of  the  Divine  wishes,  and  on 
the  spot  where  the  car  had  stood,  buried  Fergus 
and  built  a  church  over  his  grave.  Of  course  few 
now  believe  the  legend ;  but  on  a  stone  over  the 
entrance  to  what  is  known  as  Blackader's  Aisle 
there  is  an  inscription  in  long  Gothic  letters,  "  This 
is  the  isle  of  car  Fergus." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  part  of  the  church 
built  by  St.  Kentigern  remains  :  but  some  of  the 
dates  attached  by  the  authorities  to  the  present 
building  are  quite  incorrect,  and  lead  visitors  to 
suppose  that  it  is  much  older  than  it  really  is. 
The  see  of  Glasgow,  about  which  almost  nothing  is 
known  for  at  least  four  centuries  after  the  death 
of  Kentigern  in  601,  was  refounded  by  King 
David,  who  appointed  Achaius,  once  his  chaplain 
and  envoy  to  Rome,  its  bishop.  Achaius  built  a 
church  which  was  consecrated  with  much  ceremony 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  on  7tli  July  1136. 
During  the  episcopate  of  Jocelyn,  this  church  was 
burned,  and  another,  erected  by  means  of  funds 
raised  under  a  charter  granted  by  William  the  Lion, 
was  consecrated  on  6th  July  1197.  Jocelyn's 
church  many  regard  as  in  the  main  the  present 
Cathedral.  But  it  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Honeyman, 
an  eminent  Glasgow  architect,  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  no  portion  of  the  existing  building 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  save  a  bit  of  wall, 
a  small  pillar,  and  a  little  vaulting  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  crypt,  the  remains  no  doubt  of 
some  chapel,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  sanctity, 
was  not  taken  down,  but  assumed  into  the  fabric. 
The  probability  is  that  the  present  beautiful  church 
was  begun  by  Bishop  Bondington  about  1235,  and 
that  the  choir  and  crypt  under  it  were  finished  in 


his  time.  The  period  was  one  of  great  architectural 
activity,  and  produced  in  Scotland  part  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Abbeys  of  Dry- 
burgh  and  Arbroath,  the  Cathedrals  of  Elgin  and 
Dunblane,  and  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood.  When 
the  nave  was  completed  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
determine.  It  belongs,  vdth  the  exception  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  north  wall,  as  its  style,  the 
Decorated,  clearly  shows,  to  a  later  period  of 
Gothic  architecture  than  the  choir,  and  must  have 
been  built  at  least  half  a  century  after  it.  An 
earlier  wooden  spire  having  been  struck  by  light- 
ning and  burned,  the  present  stone  tower  was  begun 
by  Bishop  Lauder  and  finished  by  his  successor, 
Bishop  Cameron,  as  was  also  the  Chapter-house 
with  the  crypt  under  it ;  and  as  Cameron  died  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1446,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 
approximately  the  date  of  the  completion  of  these 
parts  of  the  structure.  The  rood  screen  and 
crypt  at  ^outh  transept  are  the  work  of  Blackader, 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1500. 
At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave,  and  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  there  once  stood  a 
square  tower,  and  at  the  south-west  corner  the 
consistory -house,  but  in  1836  these  were  taken 
down — an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Cathedral,  and  an 
expense  to  the  Treasury  of  £2400. 

The  choir  of  five  bays  and  Lady  Chapel  are  very 
perfect  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Early 
English ;  the  nave  of  eight  bays  is  a  good  ex- 
pression of  the  Decorated  style,  and  contains  some 
fine  geometrical  tracery  ;  the  transepts  keep  the 
line  of  the  aisles,  and  in  that  respect  show  clearly 
the  presence  of  foreign  influence ;  the  Chapter-house 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  with  a  groined  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  central  pillar.  The  crypt  is  by  far  the 
finest  in  Britain,  and  like  the  choir,  is  pure  Early 
English.  It  is  a  marvel  of  architectural  skUI 
"  The  pillars  which  support  the  floor,"  says  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  "have  been  placed  in  a 
variety  of  intricate  positions  for  no  reason  appa- 
rently but  to  produce  curious  perplexities  in  the 
vaulting,  and  create  strange  problems  for  the  mere 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  solution  and  the 
beauty  of  the  puzzle  when  solved." 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  celebrated  in  the 
present  Cathedral,  and  during  that  period  it  was 
enlarged,  embellished,  and  enriched  by  many 
pious  prelates,  and  jealously  guarded  by  all.  Some 
of  these  were  remarkable  men,  and  did  good  work 
in  their  time.  Besides  the  builders  of  the  Cathedral, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Robert  Wischart,  patriot 
and  soldier-bishop,  comrade  of  Wallace,  and  friend 
of  Bruce  :  Turnbull,  who  founded  Glasgow  College 
and  obtained  most  valuable  privileges  for  the 
bishopric  and  city  from  Pope  and  King  ;  Muirhead, 
who  endowed  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
Vicars  of  the  choir ;  Rae,  who  built  the  first  bridge 
across  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow ;  Gavin  Dunbar, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  his  time,  and 
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who,  if  he  survives  in  the  invectives  of  Knox,  siu-- 
vives  also  in  the  graceful  pauegjTic  of  Buchanan. 

Bethune  was  Archbishop  when  the  Reformation 
took  place,  and  though  that  event  brought  many 
blessings  to  Scotland,  it  was  full  of  danger  to  the 
Cathedral.  From  1560  to  1836,  when  restorations 
on  an  extensive  scale  were  resolved  upon,  the 
building  seems  never  to  have  been  safe  from  de- 
facement and  decay.  Not  long  after  the  Refor- 
mation it  narrowly  escaped  entire  destruction,  for 
there  seems  now  little  doubt  that,  at  the  instigation 
of  Andrew  j\Ielville  and  others,  the  Magistrates  of 
Glasgow  had  resolved  to  pull  it  down,  and  even 
engaged  men  for  the  work,  and  were  only  prevented 
from  carrying  out  their  design  by  the  crafts  of  the 
city  assembling  and  "  swearing  with  many  oaths 
that  he  who  did  cast  down  the  first  stane  should  be 
biu-ied  under  it."  But  though  the  Magistrates, 
acting  at  that  time  under  malign  influence,  had 
nearly  razed  the  cathedral,  it  is  to  them  we  owe 
its  preservation.  From  1574  to  1628,  there  are 
eight  entries  in  the  Council  minutes  concerning 
"  the  ruyng  and  decay  of  the  Metropolitan  Kirk," 
and  the  sums  voted  for  its  repair.  Other  cathedrals 
in  Scotland  became  utter  ruins  through  shameful 
neglect ;  Glasgow  cathedral  was  saved  by  being  at 
least  partially  protected  from  the  weather. 

In  1638  the  General  Assembly  met  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  its  history,  resulting  as  it  did  in  the 
overthrow  of  prelacy  in  Scotland,  and  contributing 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I. 
Hill  Burton  remarks,  "  It  was  a  meeting  eminently 
solema  Of  the  general  councils  of  the  old  church, 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  dignitaries  whose  rank 
made  them  princes  over  Christendom,  and  adorned 
by  every  superfluity  of  pomp,  few  were  so  momentous 
in  their  influence  as  this  gathering  together,  in  a 
small  corner  of  Christian  Europe,  of  a  body  of  men 
acknowledging  no  grades  of  superiority,  and  indulg- 
ing in  none  of  the  pomps  which  Vere  the  usual 
companions  and  symbols  of  greatness."  The 
Assembly  met  on  Wednesday  21st  November,  with 
the  Marqiiess  of  Hamilton  as  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner; Alexander  Henderson  of  Leuchars, 
Moderator ;  and  Johnston  of  Warriston,  Clerk ; 
and  before  it  closed  its  session  on  the  20th  December 
it  had  condemned  the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of 
Canons,  the  Book  of  Ordination,  and  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  abjured  Episcopacy  and  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth,  deposed  all  the  bishops,  and  ex- 
communicated some,  and  restored  the  Presbyterian 
Government  by  Kirk-Sessions,  Presbyteries,  and 
Provincial  Synods. 

Soon  after  the  Reformation  more  than  one  con- 
gregation worshipped  under  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral. 
In  1588  we  find  the  crypt  used  as  a  church,  and 
from  1595  to  1801,  when  the  present  Barony 
Church  was  finished  and  the  congregation  moved  into 
it,  there  is  an  unbroken  series  of  ministers  who 
were  appointed  to  the  church  in  the  crypt.     One 


of  these  was  Zachary  Boyd,  who  in  the  church 
above  his  own  "  railed  against  Cromwell  and  his 
sectaries  to  their  face,"  in  return  for  which  he 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Protector,  and  treated 
to  a  prayer  of  three  hours'  length.  In  1648  a  wall 
was  run  across  the  east  of  the  nave  at  the  second 
bay,  and  the  space  beyond  converted  into  a  church 
called  the  Outer  High,  to  which  entrance  was 
obtained  by  a  door  formed  out  of  one  of  the  windows 
near  the  south  transept,  the  beautiful  western 
and  southern  doorways  having  been  built  up.  The 
third  church,  called  the  Inner  High,  was  simply  the 
choir  disfigured  by  galleries. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  seeing  the  Glasgow 
Cathedral  as  it  now  is  to  form  a  conception  of  what 
it  was  in  1 800,  and  for  some  years  after.  As  has  been 
stated,  a  wall  ran  across  the  nave,  and  the  two  door- 
ways had  disappeared  :  but  besides  that,  the  great 
western  window  was  built  up,  and  the  arches  between 
the  nave  and  choir :  a  dead  wall  shut  out  the  Lady 
Chapel  from  view ;  the  beautiful  lancets  of  the 
eastern  window  were  filled  with  solid  stone  and 
lime,  as  was  also  every  second  window  in  the  clere- 
story ;  great  ungainly  galleries  crowded  the  aisles  of 
the  chorn  The  furnishings  of  the  chapter-house 
were  mean  in  the  extreme — a  few  worm-eaten 
benches  and  an  old  pulpit — whilst  there,  too,  mason- 
work  largely  took  the  place  of  glass.  The  north 
transept  was  roofless,  and  much  of  the  floor  of  the 
nave  impaved.  The  soil  rose  seven  feet  six  inches 
up  the  western  doorway.  The  roof  of  Blackader's 
Aisle  was  covered  with  earth,  and  converted  into 
the  garden  of  the  "  kirk-yard  Baillie."  The  gallows, 
when  not  in  use,  found  convenient  quarters  in 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  crypt.  Such  had  the 
Cathedral  become  under  the  care  of  a  coarse, 
ignorant,  and  irreverent  Utilitarianism. 

In  1836  it  was  proposed  not  only  to  repair  the 
Cathedral,  but  to  add  to  it  new  transepts  and 
western  towers.  This  proposal,  however,  was, 
some  think  fortunately,  not  carried  out,  and  the 
work  of  restoration  was  undertaken  by  Government, 
and  completed  in  1848.  The  work,  though  de- 
fective in  many  of  its  details,  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  well  done  ;  and  the  result  is  what  we  now  see, 
a  venerable  and  beautiful  Gothic  church  rescued  from 
destruction,  and  destined,  I  hope,  to  shadow  forth  for 
many  centuries  to  come,  by  its  massive  strength 
and  solemn  grandeur,  the  stability  and  sanctity  of 
our  divine  religion,  and  to  testify  to  the  courage 
and  patience  and  deep  devotion  of  those  who  reared 
it,  believing  that  they  rendered  to  God  true  and 
acceptable  service,  when  they  sought  to  make  "  the 
place  of  His  feet  glorious."  Private  liberality  has 
filled  the  windows  of  nave,  transepts,  choir,  Lady 
Cliapel,  chapter-house,  crypt,  and  some  of  those 
in  the  clerestory,  with  stained  glass  :  and  were  it 
not  for  the  tasteless  and  ungraceful  arrangement  of 
some  of  the  internal  fittings,  such  as  the  position  of 
the  pidpit  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  the 
Cathedral  would  again  be  a  church  worthy  of  the 
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long  roll  of  great  and  saintly  names,  which  are  its 
previous  heritage,  and  of  the  solemn  end,  which  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years,  it  lias  sought  to  serve 
— the  Public  Worship  of  God  ^ 


"OANNOCH  is  not  more  celebrated  for  its  piire 
-*-*'  and  bracing  air,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
lake,  mountain,  and  wootlland  scenery,  than  it  is  for 
being  the  district  where  Dngald  Buchanan  laboiu^ed 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  during  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  his  life,  and  composed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
collection  of  Gaelic  spiritual  songs,  which  have  been 
the  solace  and  delight  of  pious  Highlanders  for 
now  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  The  voice  of 
tradition  still  fondly  testifies  to  the  amiability, 
worth,  and  devotion  to  duty  of  this  remarkable  man. 
The  merit  of  his  poetry  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
several  old  people  in  Rannoch,  and  many  High- 
landers elsewhere,  can  repeat  the  most  of  it  by 
heart.  A  handsome  obelisk,  erected  to  his  memory 
in  1875,  adorns  the  square  of  the  village  of  Kinloch- 
Eannoch ;  and  such  was  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  Bard  after  his  death,  that,  until  very  recently, 
the  house  where  he  lived  and  the  very  bed  wherein 
he  was  wont  to  compose  his  sacred  songs  were 
pointed  out  as  relics  to  the  stranger  who  paid  a 
visit  to  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

Dugald  Buchanan  was  born  at  Strathyre  in  the 
Parish  of  Balquhidder,  Perthshire,  in  1716.  His 
Ijarentswere  poor  but  God-fearing  and  highly  respect- 
able, and  his  mother  taught  him  to  pray  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak;  and  her  religious  lessons,  lovingly 
instilled  into  his  tender  mind,  were  never  afterwards 
wholly  forgotten.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  lose 
her  when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age  ;  and,  under 
a  stepdame,  to  whom  he  makes  pointed  allusion  in 
his  poetry,  his  moral  and  religious  training  was 
very  much  neglected.  Like  too  many  in  his  posi- 
tion in  life,  even  in  om-  own  times,  Dugald  grew 
up  to  manhood  in  an  unhealthy  social  atmosphere. 
He  received  a  good  common  education,  and  showed 
great  aptitude  to  learn ;  but  the  example  of  bad 
companions  acting  on  his  susceptible  nature  allured 
him,  as  he  himself  confesses,  into  every  species  of 
folly  and  wickedness.  In  his  Diary,  published  in 
18.36,  he  tells  us  that  he  had  periods  of  remorse 
wherein  he  saw  dreadful  visions  of  the  Judgment 
Day  ;  but  he  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  at 
last  he  became  an  atheist.  The  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  more  especially  the  study  of  a  horse's 
skull  which  he  found  accidentally  lying  on  the 
ground,  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  a  God ; 
but  then,  for  some  time  thereafter,  under  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  he  gave 

1  The  Editor  may  add  (without  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  of  the  article)  that  in  April  1879  a  grand  organ  was 
opened,  presented  by  Mrs.  Burns  and  her  children,  at  a 
cost  of  4:4000.  Sir  H.  Oakley  says  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world. 


himself  up  for  lost.  At  length  conversion  came ; 
he  received  Christ  in  all  His  offices  as  his  Saviour ; 
and  his  whole  subsequent  career  was,  like  that  of 
St.  Paul,  characterised  by  a  childlike  faith  in  G^id, 
a  holy  and  exemplary  life,  and  an  intense  zeal  in 
labouring  to  win  souls  to  Christ  and  prepare  them 
for  glory. 

Having,  for  some  years  after  his  conversion,  in 
addition  to  labouring  at  his  ordinary  calling  of 
carpenter,  taught  a  small  school  in  a  remote  district 
of  his  native  parish,  and  exhorted  the  careless  and 
vicious  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  attracted  attention 
by  some  specimens  of  sacred  poetry  of  his  own 
composition,  which  he  sang  at  prayer -meetings, 
much  to  the  edification  of  serious-minded  people, 
he  was,  in  1752,  appointed  to  be  one  of  two 
Government  teachers  then  placed  in  the  district  of 
Rannoch,  and  was  expected  to  act  also  as  catechist 
and  evangelist  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunkeld. 

Rannoch  was  at  that  time  an  extremely  wild 
and  unsettled  region.  Situated  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  churches  of  Fortingall  and  Logierait,  to 
which,  by  a  curious  old  arrangement,  the  district 
parochially  belonged,  it  was  very  seldom  visited  by 
a  minister,  and  the  education  of  the  young  was 
almost  wholly  neglected.  The  people  were,  conse- 
quently, lawless  and  irreligious,  joined  the  rebellion 
of  1745  nearly  to  a  man,  and,  after  the  defeat  at 
Culloden,  had  to  be  kept  in  check  by  three  separate 
detachments  of  soldiers.  Here,  then,  was  a  field 
for  a  man  of  Dugald  Buchanan's  gifts  and  piety 
and  zeal  to  laboiu-  in  !  And  he  did  a  work  the 
memorials  of  which  are  fragrant  in  the  parish  till 
the  present  day.  To  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  teacher  he  applied  himself  with  unremitting 
attention  diu-ing  six  days  of  the  week,  conducting 
the  school  with  all  the  diligence  and  earnestness 
of  one  who  had  a  consciousness  that  he  should 
have  to  give  an  account  to  his  Maker  for  every 
child  committed  to  his  care.  It  was  his  grand 
aim  to  make  every  part  of  the  education  of  his 
pupils  subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion,  the 
great  end  of  man's  existence.  On  Sabbath  days 
he  made  a  point  of  holding  religious  services  in 
different  parts  of  Rannoch.  His  preaching  is 
described  as  having  been  wonderfully  earnest  and 
powerful  and  convincing ;  and  his  appeals  to  the 
erring  sinner  were  often  so  tender  and  moving  that 
his  audiences  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  in 
tears.  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  day  he  took 
his  stand  on  a  stone,  still  pointed  out  in  the  river 
Gaiu",  and  preached  so  powerfully  and  lovingly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  sides,  who  assembled  on 
either  bank  of  the  stream  to  hear  him,  that,  although 
at  bitter  feud  with  each  other  when  the  preacher 
began,  they  were  at  length  so  melted  down  as  to 
part  to  be  ever  thereafter  the  best  of  friends.  So 
great  was  the  power  of  the  gospel  as  preached  by 
this  earnest  and  sincere  and  godly  man,  that  in  the 
course   of  a  few  years  a  striking  reformation  of 
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manners  was  everj'where  visible  over  the  wide  and 
populous  district  of  Rannoch. 

Buchanan  composed  and  sang,  as  supplementary 
to  his  teaching  and  preaching,  a  number  of 
spiritual  songs,  eight  of  which  he  ultimately 
published.  These  songs,  with  which  his  name  is 
now  chiefly  associated,  are  admitted  to  have  done 
much  to  pacify  and  evangelise  the  Highlands  after 
Culloden ;  and  the  occasional  sternness  of  their 
theology  has  no  doubt  also  had  its  effect  in  mould- 
ing religious  opinions  amongst  the  children  of  the 
mountains.  Their  titles  are — (1)  The  Greatness  of 
God ;  (2)  The  Suff"eriugs  of  Christ ;  (3)  The  Day 
of  Judgment;  (i)  The  Dream  ;  (5)  The  Hero;  (6) 
The  Skull ;  (7)  Winter ;  and  (8)  A  prayer.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  humble  schoolmaster  of 
Rannoch  stands  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  Gaelic 
bards,  whether  sacred  or  secular ;  and  some  good 
judges  of  poetry  are  disposed  to  place  him  even 
before  Ossian.  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  his 
poetry  has  been  more  influential  for  good  amongst 
his  countrj-men  than  that  of  all  the  secular  bards 
put  together.  A  translation  of  his  description  of 
eternity  which  occurs  in  "  The  Day  of  Judgment  " 
is  subjoined. 

"  Though  I  shovild  number  every  star  in  heaven, 
Each  blade  and  leaf  that  ever  grew  on  land, 
Each  drop  along  the  stormy  ocean  driven, 
And  every  grain  of  sand  on  eveiy  strand  ; 
And  though  I'd  lay  a  thousand  years  aside 
For  each  of  all  these  units  one  by  one, 
The  great  eternity  would  still  abide 
As  though  it  were  but  yesterday  begun. " 

Dugald  Buchanan  died  of  a  malignant  fever  that 
was  raging  in  Rannoch  in  the  summer  of  1768, 
and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Callander  and  buried 
at  Leny,  the  graveyard  of  the  Buchanans. 

John  Sinclair,  B.D., 
Minister  of  Rannoch. 

m  SEorfe. 

I.  Just  about  Thirty  Years. 

T  WAS  present  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  a  Uni- 
-'-  versity  Chapel,  where  the  preacher,  addressing 
many  young  men  about  entering  on  the  work  of 
their  various  professions,  having  given  them  certain 
counsels  which  he  thought  good,  said 

Xow  you  young  men  with  your  life  before  you, 
I  U'ill  tell  you  what  you  are  going  to  do  for  ahoiit 
thirty  years.     It  will  just  he  about  thirty  years. 

I  quote  no  more.  I  have  found  out,  now,  that 
though  very  many  drop  long  before  the  thirty 
years,  and  though  the  thirty  years  be  a  fair  enough 
statement  of  the  average  career,  some  work  on  a 
great  deal  longer,  not  feeling  themselves  so  veiy 
much  changed.  But  you  see  the  preacher,  address- 
ing students,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  work  of 
life  began  when  they  went  out  from  the  University. 
So  it  did,  for  them.  At  the  University,  it  was 
Preparation.     There  was  hard  work  there :  never 


harder :  but  it  was  all  what  we  call  Preliminary 
to  the  life-work.  How  many  there  are, — ay  the 
vast  majority, — whose  life-work  begins  long  before 
three  or  four  and  twenty  !  The  line  is  drawn, 
roughly  but  adequately,  when  the  poor  human 
being  begins  to  earn  his  own  bread.  The  little  boy 
who  carries  the  milk  to  this  house,  looking  quite 
cheerful  even  on  a  cold  rainy  day,  and  made  sensibly 
happy  by  some  Good  Samaritan's  twopence  :  the 
bothy  lad  whom  I  found  one  Perthshire  twilight 
literally  roaring  with  imaccustomed  toothache,  no 
one  to  care  for  him,  and  who  was  easily  made  quite 
comfortable  by  very  slight  skill :  even  he  of  nine- 
teen years,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Ploughman 
and  to  the  mastery  of  the  foiu:'th  pair  of  horses : 
how  soon  they  begin  to  earn  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  to  relieve  the  hard-wrought  parents,  some- 
times sair  hadden  doun.  Yes  :  with  many,  it  is 
far  more  than  the  thirty  years.  Did  not  I,  just 
yesterday,  in  the  house-to-house  visitation  of  the 
parish,  having  plodded  a  good  many  miles  through 
incredibly  miry  ways,  sit  down  in  a  lonely  cottage 
beside  a  good  old  woman  of  eighty,  and  hear  her 
say,  Ye  see,  I  went  into  service  ivhen  I  zvas  a  young 
creature:  I  have  had  a  long,  long  life  of  hard 
work. 

The  good  old  pilgrim  by  whose  little  fire  I  sat, 
was  the  kind  of  individual  soul  who  is  called  a 
Pauper.  When  you  come  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
experience,  you  will  find  that  a  pauper  is  (strange 
to  say)  a  human  being  :  and  in  those  things  most 
essential  to  hmnanity,  startlingly  like  yoiurself. 
The  decent  among  them,  for  many  a  year,  had 
never  thought  to  come  to  this.  And  you,  my  lady, 
have  learnt  to  forswear  the  hateful  cant,  that  "  we 
can't  reason  from  them  to  oiu-selves."  And  you 
pass  that  poor  threshold  with  the  courtesy  you 
would  show  to  a  duchess. 

If  the  preacher  was  right,  the  writer's  work  is 
nearly  done.  For  the  day  came  to  him,  a  little 
while  since,  on  which  he  looked  back  over  a  period 
which  once  was  absolutely  inconceivable  in  relation 
to  one's  self:  saying,  I  was  ordained  on  this  day 
thirty  years. 

One  would  not  say  even  a  word  of  one's  self,  but 
that  one  is  a  specimen  of  so  many  who  will  read 
this  page :  of  what  they  are,  of  what  they  will  be. 
My  brothers,  you  still  get  through  your  duty  with 
the  old  feeling :  but  after  it  you  are  very  th'ed. 
You  see  the  Autumn  leaves  in  the  still  sunshine 
to-day,  not  without  a  presentiment.  And  the 
Winter  work  is  not  faced  with  quite  the  spring  and 
hopefulness  there  used  to  be.  It  is  certain,  that 
you  cannot  look  back  on  days  long  departed  with- 
out some  tendency  to  the  "  idle  tears  "  of  our  great 
poet.  I  remember  once  saying  to  a  good  man 
whose  life  had  been  one  of  extraordinary  usefulness 
and  success,  and  who  complained  of  lack  of  occupa- 
tion, "Why  don't  you  write  your  autobiography?" 
But  he  answered,  "  I  could  not  :  It  is  too  sad  a 
story."     Yet  he  was  spending  the  last  quiet  days 
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amid  a  IMartinmas  summer  of  honour  aTid  affection. 
His  name  was  Robert  Chambers.  And  he  had 
lioue  a  good  work.  Look  back  at  the  awful  litera- 
ture which  was  circulated  in  rural  districts  sixty 
years  ajro,  and  you  will  say  a  great  work. 

I  believe  the  thought  which  comes  vividly  to 
most  men,  looking  back  on  the  work  of  their  life 
hitherto,  is.  How  short  the  time  has  been.  And  the 
next  thought  is,  How  thoroughly  you  are  the  same 
human  being  after  it  all.  Yes  :  though  the  time 
exceed  the  Tiiirty  Years. 

I  knew  well  a  wise  and  good  man,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  I  have  ever  known  :  his  name  was 
Archibald  Watson,  and  he  was  parish  minister  of 
the  great  town  of  Dundee.  I  did  not  meet  him 
often  :  and  it  chanced  that  we  met  several  times 
in  circumstances  which  made  us  look  back  to  the 
time  when  we  were  fii'st  acquainted.  Time  after 
time  he  said  the  same  thing,  in  nearly  the  same 
words :  one  saw  it  was  the  impression  always 
present  to  him.  Speaking  of  that  long  stretch  of 
years,  he  said,  "  It  is  nothing :  we  have  had  no 
life  at  all ! "  So  did  he  sum  up  his  life  and  work  : 
the  chief  thing  was  that  the  life  had  been  so  short 
and  the  work  so  little.  Do  not  say  he  was  a 
fanciful  or  sentimental  man.  He  was  not :  you 
had  in  him  the  very  highest  level  of  sound  common 
sense.  That  is  what  you  have  come  to,  who  have 
served  the  Thirty  Years.  That  is  what  you  will 
come  to,  young  workers,  who  are  going  into  the 
mill.  "The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal :" 
that  is  the  great  conclusion  we  come  to.  And  we 
must  learn  that  ti'uth  for  ourselves.  We  said  the 
words  when  we  were  young :  young  people  are 
rather  fond  of  saying  them,  in  the  days  when  they 
do  not  feel  they  will  ever  grow  old.  We  did  not 
know  what  the  words  meant.  We  know  now : 
and  we  have  learned,  too,  the  unutterable  pathos 
of  Incident :  the  little  things,  the  doings,  the  say- 
ings, the  looks,  which  were  once,  which  were  for 
their  minute,  and  which  are  gone.  You  were 
walking  with  your  little  boy,  and  he  said  with  an 
earnest  face  something  about  this  world  and  its 
Maker :  or,  farther  back  into  days  left  behind,  you 
see  your  Father's  look  and  you  hear  his  voice. 
There  is  a  yellow  cornfield :  there  is  a  little  river, 
with  red  walls  of  rock  and  ivy  hanging  over  :  there 
are  school-days  and  lessons  :  these  little  things  are 
the  sum  of  our  life. 

But  what  I  specially  desire  to  say,  just  on  this 
page,  to  those  who  have  worked  long  and  are 
working  still,  is  this.  You  fancy,  sometimes,  that 
you  have  lost  interest  in  your  work :  there  is  not 
the  charm  about  it  there  used  to  be :  it  is  prosaic 
hack-work  now.  Relieve  me,  your  work,  after  the 
Thirty  Years,  remains  pretty  much  what  it  always 
was.  You  are  misled  by  that  all-pervading  pheno- 
menon, the  Mirage.  If  you  have  long  kept  a  diary, 
look  back :  and  you  will  be  startled  to  find  that 
from  very  near  the  beginning  you  have  felt  towards 
your  work  just  as  you  do  now.     You  began  to 


fancy  yourself  tired  in  your  very  first  years.  Some- 
body lately  wrote  that  it  is  now  impossible  without 
a  smile  to  quote  Campbell's  line,  "  'Tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view:"  It  has  been 
transferred  from  the  realm  of  things  serious,  and 
is  hackneyed  into  something  jocular.  I  believe 
the  fact  is  so :  but  the  truth  which  the  line  ex- 
presses (and  Dyer  substantially  wrote  it  long  before 
Campbell  did)  is  unquestionable.  Search  out  the 
old  volumes  :  turn  over  the  faded  pages :  the  old 
time  will  come  over  you,  not  mellowed  by  any  en- 
chantment, but  in  severe  accuracy  as  it  was  when  pass- 
ing :  and  I  venture  to  say,  if  you  be  a  God-fearing 
soul,  seeking  to  live  a  Christian  Ufe  and  faithfully 
to  do  the  work  God  has  given  you,  you  will  be 
made  to  feel  that,  in  so  far  as  concerns  your  work 
(unless  strength  and  heart  have  actually  broken 
down),  these  are  your  best  days.  The  path  of 
decent  hard-working  folk,  when  you  get  at  the 
sober  fact,  you  vrill  find  is  very  fairly  like  the 
morning  light,  which  commonly  grows  more  cheer- 
ful towards  the  noon -tide,  even  when  the  day  is 
like  this,  no  more  than  an  overcast  autumn  day.        ■ 

You  will  be  startled  (if  you  have  the  written  ■ 
record  to  guide  you),  to  find  at  how  early  an  age 
you  began  to  think  that  the  golden  days  had  passed 
from  you,  and  that  now  the  dusty  path  must  be 
got  over,  heavily.  It  was  a  good  while  before  you 
were  twenty.  Ah,  the  golden  days  never  were  at 
all!  Get  back  to  school -days;  and  the  little 
troubles  were  as  great  to  our  little  strength  as  any 
that  can  come  now.  The  work  was  harder  than 
now,  and  far  less  interesting.  And  the  outlook 
had  its  maTiy  fears. 

Our  life  would  be  much  richer  and  fuller  than 
it  is,  if  we  had  a  better  memory.  When  we  go 
away  from  a  place  where  we  have  lived  a  while, 
our  life  there,  and  all  its  sm-roundings,  the  little 
details  in  which  life  lies  mainly,  are  forgotten,  j 
We  go  back  again  :  In  a  moment  the  old  life  comes  fl 
over  us :  we  remember  a  hundred  things  which 
when  we  were  away  were  quite  forgot.  We  start 
on  a  little  journey ;  we  who  are  quiet  folk.  It  is 
a  great  event  in  our  history  :  the  preparations  for 
going  :  the  shrinking  from  setting  out  :  all  the  in- 
cidents of  travel  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
seas.  Yet  when  the  thing  is  past,  it  has  quite 
gone  from  you,  till  the  next  time  you  have  to  do 
tlie  like ;  and  then  all  the  little  past  events  waken 
up  again.  No  diary  will  quite  preserve  the  very 
feeling  of  departed  days  and  distant  scenes :  yet 
it  can  do  a  great  deal.  A  few  lines  written  at  the 
time  recall  a  vast  deal  more  than  they  directly 
record.  A  few  lines  written  with  the  scene  before 
you  will  bring  it  wonderfully  back,  long  after.  I 
wonder  how  people  can  live  without  such  a  record. 
The  path  seems  to  crumble  away  behind  us,  with- 
out it :  and  life  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  Yes  :  and  more  important.  Vain  fancies 
take  possession  of  us  of  a  vanished  Golden  Age. 
If  you  want  to  take  true  and  reasonable  views  of 
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your  work,  of  its  value,  and  how  you  feel  towards 
it :  if  you  would  cultivate  a  spirit  which  shall  be 
thankful,  and  reasonably  content,  not  wholly  dis- 
heartened (though  tliere  are  discouragements)  and 
not  quite  unhopeful  (though  you  know  there  must 
be  disappointments),  begin,  as  early  as  you  possibly 
can,  to  WTite  some  little  record  of  yoiu:  life  and  your 
work. 

It  was  an  outspoken  American  author  (and  he 
wrote  anonymously)  who,  speaking  of  his  own  first 
book,  said,  "I  never  read  a  more  interesting  volume." 
But  the  volumes  which  relate  your  own  history  are 
more  interesting  stUl.  I  remember  a  little  boy, 
eating  a  great  slice  of  bread  covered  with  goose- 
berry jam,  and  at  the  same  time  reading  Foster's 
Essays :  How  startling  it  was  to  find  Foster  say, 
that  the  traiji  of  events  which  make  a  7nan's  own 
life  are  more  important  to  himself  than  all  other 
trains  together.  "Bless  me,"  thought  that  little 
man,  "  I  knew  that  was  so  with  me,  but  I  did  not 
think  anybody  would  have  said  so :  I  fancied  it 
was  wrong."  And  one's  diary  is  the  history  of 
that  supremely  important  train. 

Just  a  word.  Do  not  fancy  that  by  saying 
nothing  about  some  sad  thing  on  the  day  when  it 
fell  to  be  recorded,  you  make  sm'e  you  shaU  not 
remember  it  when  you  read  that  page.  It  will  be 
there,  between  the  Knes  :  it  wiU  be  as  a  great  blot 
over  the  whole.  There  is  nothing  you  will  so 
vividly  remember,  recalling  any  season,  as  the  thing 
you  would  give  a  great  deal  to  forget. 

And  a  word  more.  After  some  member  of  the 
family  dies,  you  will  search  the  pages  with  a  vague 
remorse  that  so  little  is  recorded  :  so  little  recorded 
of  such  a  one's  sayings  and  doings :  so  little  re- 
corded of  the  fii'st  sUght  cloud  of  the  iUness  which 
was  to  grow  so  great.  You  do  not  know  in  whose 
case  all  facts  may  soon  grow  precious.  That  can- 
not be  helped.  But  the  day  may  come,  when  read- 
ing the  pages  with  many  tears,  you  will  say,  with 
shame,  Oh,  I  was  not  such  a  selfish  creature  as  these 
pages  wovJd  make  me  ! 

Let  the  record  preserve  the  Mork  and  words  of 
all  the  household,  as  weU  as  your  own. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 

Wc^t  Cljurclj  of  Scotlanli  ^oung 
IHen's  (gutltr. 

THE  GLASGOW  CONFERENCE. 
By  Eev.  AYm.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Gaeturk. 
A  S  intimated  last  month,  the  Second  Conference 
-^^  of  the  Delegates  of  this  Guild  took  place  in 
Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  5th  December,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  a  series  of  interesting  meetings  were 
held,  all  of  which  were  marked  by  a  gratifying 
success.  As  the  Guild  has  almost  doubled  its 
Branches,  and  more  than  doubled  its  membership, 
since  the  fijst  Conference  in  Edinburgh  in  March 
last,  the  meetings  were  altogether  on  a  larger  scale, 
while  the  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  by  which  they 


were  characterised  seemed,  if  possible,  even  greater 
than  at  the  Edinburgh  meetings.  To  make  the 
arrangements  as  complete  as  possible,  a  local  Com- 
mittee of  Delegates  from  the  Glasgow  associations 
was  formed  some  time  before,  while  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  appointed  a  Committee  of  their  number 
to  co-operate. 

There  were  three  Preliminary  Meetings  ; — (1) 
Fellowship  Meeting  for  Young  Men.  This  was 
held  in  the  Christian  Institute  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, December  3,  at  9.30.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall 
Lang  presided,  and  notwithstanding  the  early  hour 
there  was  a  good  attendance,  including  representa- 
tives from  a  considerable  number  of  associations,  and 
a  very  pleasant  meeting  was  held.  (2)  Special 
Serj7ion  to  Young  Men.  This  was  preached  in  St. 
Columba's  Church  on  the  Sunday  evening  by  the 
Eev.  Norman  Macleod,  St.  Stephen's,  Edinbirrgh. 
There  was  a  large  congregation,  and  the  preacher, 
taking  for  his  text  the  words,  "They  helped  every 
one  his  neighbour,  and  every  one  said  to  his  brother, 
Be  of  good  corn-age  "  (Isa.  xli.  6),  preached  an  elo- 
quent and  impressive  discourse,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  vast  sphere  of  work  lying 
before  the  Guild.  He  closed  with  a  powerful 
appeal  to  young  men  to  unite  their  efforts  to  aid 
and  encourage  one  another  in  the  work  and  service 
of  God.  (3)  Meeting  of  Ministers,  Delegates,  and 
Office-Bearers.  This  was  held  in  the  Christian 
Institute  on  the  Monday  evening,  the  Rev.  R. 
Pryde,  M.A.,  Townhead,  presiding.  During  the 
first  hour  the  meeting  was  of  a  devotional  nature, 
the  exercises  being  conducted  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Paton,  St.  Paul's,  and  Hunter, 
Partick.  Thereafter  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
Conference  were  considered. 

Conference  of  Delegates. 

This  was  the  central  meeting  round  which  all 
the  others  had  gathered.  There  was  a  very  large 
meeting — about  200  delegates  and  ministers,  repre- 
senting the  various  afiiliated  Societies  throughout 
the  country,  being  present.  The  Rev.  J.  M'Murtrie, 
M.A.,  one  of  the  Vice-Conveners  of  the  Christian 
Life  and  Work  Committee,  occupied  the  Chair  and 
opened  the  Conference  with  a  welcome  to  the 
Delegates.  He  also  gave  expression  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Conference  that  the  Convener,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charteris,  who  had  done  so  much  to  make 
this  Conference  possible,  had  been  compelled,  by 
the  state  of  his  health,  to  visit  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. Thereafter  the  roll  was  called,  and  the 
Delegates  introduced  to  each  other.  The  subjects 
of  conference  were  : — (First  hour)  Reports  of  Guild 
work  done  since  last  Conference, — Opened  by  Rev. 
W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Garturk.  (Second  hour) 
Personal  Effort :  what  it  may  do  for  the  Guild, 
— Opened  by  M.  G.  Thorburn,  Esq.,  Peebles. 
(Third  hour)  Proposed  new  sphere  of  work  for  the 
Guild,  —  Opened  by  John  Boyd,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
Edinbmgh.     Not  only  was  the  conference  on  these 
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subjects  very  hearty, — speaker  after  speaker  rising 
to  contribute  tlie  fruits  of  experience  in  his  own 
society  or  class,  but  mauy  who  were  present  state 
that  they  were  jKirticuhirly  struck  both  by  tlie 
practical  character  of  the  suggestions  offered,  and 
by  the  high  religious  tone  which  characterised  the 
discussion. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  giving  any 
report  of  the  discussion  at  present,  but  perhaps  we 
may  be  able,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  some 
short  account  of  it.  One  of  many  practical  residts 
of  the  Conference  is  to  be  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  "  Daily  Bible  Readings "  for  use  by 
members  of  the  Guikl,  so  that  the  members  of 
the  various  Branches  may  be  united  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  Bible  reading,  and  in  intercessory  prayer 
for  one  another.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
the  Delegates  adjourned  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee  to  a  Tea  Meeting  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  Institute,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Brownlie, 
M.A.,  Kelvinhaugh,  Convener  of  the  Local  Arrange- 
ments Committee,  presided. 

Public  Meeting  in  the  City  Hall. 

In  the  evening  a  great  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  City  Hall.  The  Chair  was  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
but  a  mournful  family  bereavement  prevented  the 
noble  Earl  from  being  present,  and  in  his  absence 
it  was  moved  by  Sir  James  Watson  that  Arch. 
Orr  Ewing,  Esq.,  M.P.,  take  the  Chair.  There  was 
a  very  large  attendance,  considerably  over  2000 
being  present,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were 
young  men.  On  the  platform  were  many  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church, 
not  only  in  Glasgow,  but  from  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  apologies  were  intimated  from  many 
who  were  unable  to  be  present.  After  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Cathcart,  ex-Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  an  admirable  address  from 
the  Chairman,  other  addresses  were  given,  and 
resolutions  moved,  as  follows  : — 

Our  Young  Men — By  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D. 
Fellowship  Associations  and  Bible  Classes — By  Rev. 
George  Wilson.  The  Christian  Church  and  Young 
Men  :  their  Mutual  Claims  and  Relations — By  Rev.  W. 
W.TuLLOCH,B.D.  The  Guild— By  Rev.  Wm.  Robertson, 
M.A.  Sympathy  of  the  Meeting  with  the  Guild — By 
Rev.  John  Macleod,  B.A.,  and  G.  M'Farlane,  Esq. 
The  Guild  commended  to  the  Members  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  to  Young  Men  —  By  Rev.  J.  Elder 
Gumming,  D.  D.,  and  Alexander  Sloan,  Esq.,  C.A. 
Help  to  the  Guild  from  the  Young  Men  present :  Thanks 
to  the  chairman,  speakers,  and  promoters  of  the  Meet- 
ings :  Sympathy  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  —  Rev.  J. 
M'MuiiTRiE,  M.A.,  and  R.  Calder,  Esq. 

The  meeting  was  as  cordial  as  it  was  large,  and 
those  present  manifested  the  deep  interest  taken 
in  the  proceedings  by  frequent  bursts  of  hearty 
applause.  Altogether,  it  formed  a  fitting  close  to 
what  has  proved  a  series  of  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful meetings  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow 
Conference. 


The  follo\ving  statistics  quoted  from  the  Report 
read  at  the  Conference  will  show  the  progress 
which  the  Guild  has  been  making  since  its  institu- 
tion. 

It  was  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
May  1881.  At  the  Edinburgh  Conference  last 
March,  it  contained  63  Branches  with  2000  mem- 
bers. At  the  date  of  the  Report  to  last  General 
Assembly  (May  last)  it  had  86  Branches  with  about 
3000  members.  At  the  date  of  making  up  this 
Report  it  contains  124  Branches  with  4114  mem- 
bers. ^ 

Since  the  Guild  was  instituted,  49  new  Societies 
or  Classes  have  been  formed  in  places  where  for- 
merly none  existed,  and  the  membership  of  these 
alone  is  1580.  Besides  the  formation  of  new 
Branches,  there  has  been  a  strengthening  of  those 
formerly  in  existence  since  the  Guild  was  begun. 
Of  the  63  Societies  in  the  Guild  in  March  last, 
39  report  now  an  increase  in  their  membership, 
some  of  them  having  added  as  many  as  40  or  50 
more  members.  There  is  also  reported  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  energy  with  which  Societies  are 
devoting  themselves  not  only  to  the  work  of  sell- 
improvement  which  must  always  be  their  chief 
work,  but  also  to  different  forms  of  Christian  and 
philanthropic  effort. 

^  There  are  7  Societies  or  Classes,  the  membership  of 
which  is  not  inchided  in  this  Report,  as  the  Schedule  of 
Particulars  regarding  them  had  not  come  to  hand. 


The  Scottish  Congregation  in  Newcastle,  con- 
nected WITH  THE  Church  of  Scotland. — The  portion 
relating  to  this  Congregation  in  the  admirable  Supple- 
ment to  this  Magazine,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
James  Mackie,  M.A.,  Manchester,  for  our  Congregations 
in  England,  was  accidentally  omitted  when  that  Supple- 
ment was  laid  by  the  Christian  Life  and  Work  Com- 
mittee before  last  General  Assembly.  The  mistake 
being  ours,  we  cheerfully  break  (for  once)  our  rule,  and 
give  publicity  to  an  appeal  which  that  omitted  portion 
contained.  The  Newcastle  Congregation  seek  help  to  buy 
and  improve  the  building  in  which  they  worship.  They 
have  £1000  ;  they  need  £1500,  and  they  ask  help  towards 
the  balance  of  £500.  The  membership  is  about  300  ; 
the  annual  increase  from  35  to  40.  The  members  are 
mostly  working  men  (many  of  them  being  policemen, 
bargemen,  quay -side  men,  or  sailors).  There  is  a 
Sunday  School  with  130  scholars,  and  the  minister 
(whose  stipend  is  only  £150)  reports  that  there  is  a  Young 
Men's  Class,  a  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Association,  a 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  etc. ;  of  the  Magazine  175 
copies  are  circulated  every  month.  Will  any  of  our 
readers  help  this  energetic,  but  not  rich.  Congregation  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  Scotch  congregations  in  England 
ought  to  contribute  to  all  our  Missionary  Schemes  :  and , 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  ought  to  make  their  needs 
her  care.  Thus  a  true  union  would  be  promoted  instead 
of  the  grumbling  stepmother  connection  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  We  see  our  English  brethren  making 
common  cause  with  us  in  many  ways,  and  eager  to  draw 
the  bonds  still  closer.  Many  of  our  most  popular  and 
influential  preachers  have  taken  part  in  the  services  in 
Crown  Court,  London,  and  in  other  English  congrega- 
tions :  and  now  we  ask  our  lay  brethren  to  come  to  the 
rescue  in  this  typical  case.  Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  our  Secretary  at  22  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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The  Life- Education  and  "Wider  Culture  of  the 
Christian  Ministry.  By  James  Stewart  Wil- 
son, M.A.,  Minister  of  New  Abbey.  (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  1882.) 
This  book  consists  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews, 
and  a  Synod  sermon,  entitled  "A  Plea  for  a  Learned 
Ministry."  We  heartily  commend  it  as  a  volume  replete 
with  thought,  and  timed  to  meet  a  need  of  this  gen- 
eration, in  which,  says  the  author,  preaching,  evangelis- 
ing, visiting,  money-raising,  aud  the  construction  and 
superintendence  of  ecclesiastical  parochial  machinery, 
are  rising  in  popularity  and  demand  every  day."  Mr. 
Wilson's  teachings  should  be  pondered  by  ministers  and 
candidates  for  the  ministry ;  but  not  by  them  alone.  The 
lay  members  of  the  Church  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
higher  education  of  the  clergy,  and  can  do  much  to  pro- 
mote it.  They  can  show  forbearance  and  sympathy, 
they  can  take  upon  themselves,  to  a  larger  extent,  those 
practical  activities  which  overburden  the  ministers  of 
populous  parishes,  and  they  can,  in  exceptional  cases, 
make  wise  and  generous  provision  for  that  higher  educa- 
tion. The  subject  of  this  book  is  that  education  of  the 
Christian  minister  which  begins  when  he  leaves  college 
and  enters  upon  real  life,  and  which  should  not  end  till 
his  ministry  ends.  Yet  how  many,  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
even  of  those  whose  student  years  were  full  of  promise, 
seem  to  stop  short  at  ordination,  as  if  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery  had  produced  a  mesmeric  effect.  They  yield 
to  the  soothing  tendencies  of  a  fixed  position,  and  sleep, 
like  the  Seven  of  Ephesus  in  their  cave,  while  the  world 
without  is  moving  steadily  on.  The  author  takes  up  in 
succession  the  influences  and  materials  for  the  life-educa- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry  contributed  by  the  Past 
of  profane  and  sacred  history,  by  the  Present  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  by  the  Future.  Admirable  reflections, 
if  occasionally  almost  too  much  elaborated,  are  often 
felicitously  expressed.  For  instance — "  The  ideal  of  the 
perfect  minister  would  just  be  the  perfectly  developed 
Christian  man."  On  the  other  hand,  certain  clergymen 
are  described  as  going  through  their  professional  routine 
"  with  a  stifiness  that  suggested  machinery,  and  made  us 
instinctively  listen  for  the  sound  of  wheels."  The  author 
exemplifies  the  culture  for  which  he  pleads,  and  his 
learning,  while  never  obtruded,  is  felt  to  be  the  solid 
basis,  especially,  perhaps,  of  the  chapters  on  the  profane 
past,  and  the  foreign  influences  of  the  present. 

The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ.  By  A.  B.  Bruce, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics,  etc..  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  (London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. ) 
This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  not  too  large  number 
of  really  serviceable  books  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord. 
The  parables  are  classified  under  three  heads: — First, 
theoretic  parables,  containing  the  general  truth  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God.  Among  these  are  included  the 
Sower,  and  indeed,  all  the  seven  in  Matt,  xiii.,  parables 
relating  to  prayer,  and  to  work  and  wages  in  the  king- 
dom. Second,  the  evangelic  parables,  or  parables  of 
grace.  Under  this  head  are  considered  parables  relating 
to  forgiveness,  to  the  joy  of  finding  the  lost,  to  humility 
and  charity.  Third,  prophetic  parables,  or  parables  of 
judgment.  Such  are  the  Barren  Fig-tree,  the  Ten 
Virgins,  etc.  It  will  not  surprise  the  student  of  our 
Lord's  many-sided  teachings  to  find  that  the  author  has 
had  difiieulty  in  placing  certain  of  the  parables  in  his 
system.  The  controverted  question  of  the  number  of 
our  Lord's  parables  is  partly  met  by  including,  under 
the  title  of  "parable-germs,"  eight  of  His  teachings,  of 
which  "the  Wise  and  Foolish  Builders"  and  "the  New 
Wine  in  the  Old  Skins  "  may  be  named  as  examples.  We 
thank  Dr.  Bruce  for  a  book  which  is  the  fruit  of  careful 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  what  ^his  predecessors 
have  written,  and  which  bears  on  every  page  the  stamp 
of  iresh  and  honest  thought. 


Searching  t\)z  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 
1.  Who  used  old  wine-skins,  torn  and  mended,  to  de- 
ceive a  leader  of  Israel  ?  2.  Find  the  name  of  a  Levite 
who  forsook  Micah  and  became  a  priest  of  the  Danites. 
3.  Who  would  not  come  to  a  prince  till  the  prince  caused 
his  barley  to  be  burned  ?  4.  Find  a  writing  that  came 
from  Elijah  to  a  king.  5.  Find  three  examples  of  per- 
sons wrongfully  accused  of  intemperance  in  drink.  6. 
Find  it  twice  recorded  that  Jesus  wept.  7.  IVrite  out 
the  "  seven  words "  (utterances)  of  Jesus  on  His  Cross. 
8.  Find  St.  Paul  blaming  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  for 
inconsistency.  9.  Which  of  the  four  Evangelists  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  St.  Paul  ?  (search  in  Acts).  10.  Find 
a  proof  in  Colossians,  and  another  in  Philemon,  that  St. 
Paul  and  that  Evangelist  were  reconciled. 

ANSWERS  FOR  DECEMBER. 
1.  Ehud,  Judges  3.  16  ;  Shamgar,  3.  31  ;  Jael,  4.  21 
Woman  of  Thebez,   9.  53  ;   Samson,  15.  15.      2.  Elim 
Exod.    15.   27 ;    Num.    33.    9  ;   Jericho,    Deut.    34.    3 
Judges  1.  16  ;  3.    13  ;  2  Chron.   28.  15.     3.  Joshua  10 
12,  13  ;  2  Sam.   1.  17-27.     4.  St.   Luke  ;  Luke  1.   28 
1.  46-55;   1.  68-79;  2.  14;  2.  29-32.     5.  Matt.   8.   5 
27.  54 ;  Cornelius,  Acts  10.  1,  2  ;  Julius,  27.  3.     6.  St, 
Mark  ;  9.  36  ;  10.   16.     7.  Deut.  21.  20,  21  ;  Prov.  21 
17  ;  23.  1-3  ;  23.  20,  21  ;  Eccl.   10.   16,  17  ;  Matt.   24, 
49  ;  Luke  12.  45  ;  21.   34.     8-10.  Gen.  9.  21  ;  1  Sam 
25.   36-38  ;  1  Kings  16.   9  ;    20.  16  ;    Prov.   20.   1  ;    23, 
29-35  ;  Isa.  5.  11  ;  5.  22  ;  28.  1  ;  28.  7  ;  56.  12  ;  Joel  1 
5  ;  Hab.  2.  15  ;  Rom.  13.  13  ;  1  Cor.   5.  11  ;  6.  10  ;  11 
21,  22 ;  Gal.  5.  21  ;  Eph.  5.  18  ;  1  Thess.  5.  7,  8. 

Caknliar  for  January. 

^  Chapter  of  Proverbs  may  be  read  each  morning. 
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If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not— Prov.  1.  10. 

That  thou  mayest  walk  in  the  way  of  good  men.— 2. 20. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart.— 3.  5. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on. — i.  25.  [5.  22. 

The  wicked  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins.— 

Forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother.— 6.  20. 

He  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life.— 7.  23. 

Those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me.— 8.  17. 

New  Moon.    The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  ol 

wisdom. — 9.  10. 
He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely.— 10.  9. 
He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself.— 11.  25. 
To  the  counsellors  of  peace  is  joy. — 12.  20. 
The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. — 13.  15. 
Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin. — 14.  9. 
A  soft  answer  turueth  away  wrath.— 15.  1. 
Wioso  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  happy  is  he.— 16.  20. 
A  friend  loveth  at  all  times. — 17.  17. 
The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower.— 18.  10. 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand. — 19.  21. 
Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings. — 20.  11. 
He  that  loveth  pleasui-e  shall  be  a  poor  man. — 21.  17. 
Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark. — 22.  28. 
Full  Moon.     Let  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners. — 23.  17. 
The  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin. — 24.  9. 
If  thine   enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat.— 

25.  21. 
The  .slothful  saith,  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way. — 26.  13. 
Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow. — 27.  1. 
He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper. — 28.  13. 
The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare.— 29.  25. 
Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.— 30.  8. 
In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.— 31.  26. 

FEBRUARY. 

A  Chapter  of  Acts  may  be  read  each  morning. 

Baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. — Acts  1.  5. 

The  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children. — 2.  39. 

God  sent  Him  to  bless  you. — 3.  26. 
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"ifrsus  rallrti  a  little  (JTIjilti  to  fimC 

Bj'  the  Rev.  George  Wilson,  CiamonJ. 

ONE  day  I  sat  down  at  a  bedside  in  a  cottage 
to  talk  to  a  sick  boy.  His  little  brothers 
came  round  me ;  they  were  three  fine  little  fellows. 
I  spoke  to  them,  and  after  we  talked  a  little  I 
asked  each  of  them  what  they  would  like  to  be. 
James  wanted  to  be  a  joiner  like  his  father,  Willie 
wanted  to  be  a  baker  like  his  uncle,  and  Tom  the 
youngest  one  wanted  to  be  a  minister  like  myself 
We  all  smiled  at  Tom,  and  were  happy.  I  then 
turned  to  the  little  cripple  sick  boy  in  the  bed  and 
said,  "And  what  would  you  like  to  be,  Robbie'?" 
He  looked  up  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  then 
looked  at  me,  and  answered,  "  I  would  like  to  be 
like  the  Uttle  child  that  Jesus  called  to  Him." 
His  good  mother  had  been  telling  him  about  that 
child  in  the  morning.  I  was  glad  to  open  my 
Bible  and  teach  Robbie  that  Jesus  was  calling 
him.  And  this  is  what  I  want  to  tell  all  the 
children  of  the  Church  through  this  page.  Jesus, 
my  dear  children,  is  caUing  you,  every  one  of  you, 
to  come  to  Him.  When  He  was  on  earth,  one  of 
the  things  about  Him  tliat  made  men  wonder  was 
His  love  for  little  children.  They  thought  He 
was  too  great  to  be  troubled  with  them,  and  that 
they  were  trifling  little  things,  beneath  His  notice. 
But  all  through  His  life  He  showed  how  deeply 
He  loved  them,  how  tenderly  He  cared  for  them, 
how  readily  He  helped  them.  When  He  met 
them  He  spoke  to  them.  When  they  were  ill  He 
cured  them.  He  sometimes  took  them  up  in  His 
arms.  He  often  put  His  hands  on  them  and 
blessed  them.  When  He  preached  He  told  His 
hearers  that  those  who  were  great  in  His  kingdom 
were  like  little  children.  When  He  was  leaving 
this  world  He  left  this  command  to  all  His  minis- 
ters, "  Feed  my  lambs."  And  though  now  up  in 
heaven  at  God's  right  hand  He  still  loves  them, 
and  through  the  Bible  His  loving  voice  is  still 
calling  them  to  come  to  Him  and  be  blessed. 

Jesus  is  calling  you  with  the  voice  of  a  loviyig 
Saviour.  You  are  young,  but  not  too  yoimg  to 
be  sinful,  and  sin  is  the  great  risk  and  danger  of 
your  future  lives.  From  all  sin,  past,  present, 
and  future,  Jesus  seeks  to  save  you.  I  once  saw  a 
little  girl  playing  with  thoughtless  glee  in  a  city 
street  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill.  While  she  was 
playing  a  three-horse  omnibus  came  rattling  down 
the  hUl.  She  neither  heard  it  nor  saw  it.  Many 
voices  called  to  her  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  in 
vain ;  on  came  the  great  omnibus  till  the  heavy 
horses  were  within  a  few  feet  of  her.  Every  one 
was  breathless  with  fear.  At  that  moment  a 
new  voice  called  out  "Mary;"  the  child  at  once 
looked  round,  and  the  next  second  she  was  safe  in 
the  arms  of  her  own  mother.  Jesus  sees  the  danger 
you  are  in  from  sin.  He  loves  you  with  more 
than  a  mother's   love.      His  warning  voice  calls 


you,  and  His  arms  are  open,  that  you  may  flee  to 
them  and  be  safe. 

Jesus  calls  you  with  the  voice  of  a  faithful  guide. 
Your  way  through  life  is  often  dark,  sometimes 
difficult,  and  always  dangerous.  If  you  go  alone 
you  will  lose  your  way.  Jesus  calls  you  to  come 
to  Him,  and  He  will  wisely  and  faithfully  guide  you. 
When  a  boy,  I  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  a  house  I 
had  often  seen,  and  sometimes  visited.  It  stood 
in  a  large  wooded  park,  at  the  head  of  a  long  wind- 
ing avenue.  I  found  the  gate  all  right,  but  as  the 
night  was  dark,  I  missed  the  avenue  path,  and 
wandered  among  the  trees.  My  feet  were  rustling 
among  dry  leaves,  my  head  was  knocked  against 
the  branches,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  fear. 
In  my  distress,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Who  is 
there  ? "  I  answered  who  I  was,  and  what  I 
wanted.  The  voice  cried  again  in  kindly  tones, 
"  Come  here."  I  followed  the  sound,  and  found 
my  arm  taken  by  a  warm,  faithful  hand.  I  was 
guided  up  the  dark  winding  avenue  without  either 
stepping  aside  or  stumbling,  and  when  we  came 
into  the  light  of  the  great  hall,  I  found  that  the 
master  of  the  house  had  been  my  guide  himself. 
Jesus  calls  you  to  come  to  Him,  and  He  will  be 
your  g-uide.  He  knows  the  way  through  all  its 
windings,  over  all  its  rough  places,  and  past  aU  its 
dangers,  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  is  His  own 
Home,  in  which  He  has  prepared  a  place  for  all 
His  children. 

Jesus  calls  you  with  the  voice  of  a  tender  Master. 
Childi-en  often  have  very  cruel,  hard  masters.  A 
bad  temper,  selfishness,  idleness,  stubbornness, 
pride,  vanity,  are  among  them.  Jesus  wants  you 
to  leave  these  hard  masters,  and  come  to  Him,  and 
He  will  rule  over  you  gently,  and  employ  you 
tenderly.  There  is  no  service  so  noble  and  so 
delightful  as  the  service  of  Jesus.  A  lad  came  to 
me  one  day  in  great  distress  asking  me  to  help 
him  to  get  a  new  master.  I  asked  him  why  he 
was  leaving  his  old  one.  He  said,  "  He  gives  me 
a  man's  work  to  do,  and  as  I  cannot  do  it,  he  treats 
me  cruelly ;  I  want  a  master  who  will  not  ask  a 
boy  for  more  than  a  boy's  work."  Now,  Jesus  is 
your  best  Master.  He  does  not  ask  from  children, 
or  from  any  one,  more  than  then-  best,  and  He  gives 
them  grace  to  do  their  best.  He  is  tender  with 
them  that  truly  seek  to  serve  Him — that  earnestly 
strive  to  please  Him.  He  is  forgiving  and  forbear- 
ing, and  very  patient,  and  He  makes  it  more  and 
more  easy  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good,  as  we  keep 
trusting  and  trying.  And  everything  we  do  for 
Him  carries  a  great  reward  with  it  in  the  peace 
and  joy  with  which  He  fills  the  hearts  of  His 
faithful  servants. 

Now,  as  Jesus  calls  you,  you  must  answer  and 
come  to  Him,  and  accept  Him  as  your  loviug 
Saviour,  your  faithful  Guide,  your  tender  Master. 
If  you  put  yourself  into  His  hands,  and  Uve  by 
trust  in  His  grace,  prayer  for  His  help,  and  obedience 
to  His  will,  you  will  be  the  happy  children  of  Jesus. 


Noi"B. — The  Editor  reqiiests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  camiot  undertake  to  return  MSS- 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Arrangements. 
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Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.  m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Mr.  Macleod  sees  Jlembers  regarding  Baptism 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
(The  Afternoon  Service  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month  is  specially  intended  for  the  young 
people  of  the  Congregation.  Children  are 
requested  to  bring  the  Children's  Hymnal. 
Baptism  is  then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.  m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 

6  P.M. 
,,  Home  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  Home  Lane,  11.15  a.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Horne  Lane,  3  P.M. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  \Vomen's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
Hamilton  Place  Academy  Hall,  8  p.m. — Lec- 
ture, "National  Music''  (with  Vocal  Illus- 
trations), Mr.  A.  Curie. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
6  P.M.,  Jlission  Hall. 

Prayer  Meeting  in  Church,  3  p.m. 

,,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  A.ssoeiation,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society  ,,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  4th.  Collection  for  SMALLER 
LIVINGS  FUND. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Service,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  P.  M. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  4th. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
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28 


Tu.  I  Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance   and   Total  Abstinence   Associa- 
tion, ^Mission   Hall,   8.15   p.m.      Lecture— 
"  The   Salvation    Army,"    C.   N.   John.ston, 
Esq. 
W.  I  Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 

6  p.m..  Mission  Hall. 
Th.     Prayer  Jleeting  in  Church,  3  P.M. 

,,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.  m. 
Fr.      Musical  Association,  Mi.ssion  Hall,  5  p.m. 
Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 
Sa. 

S.    I  Same  as  on  4th. 

M.    I  Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

j  Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Tu.     Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  P..M. 

I  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Asspcia- 
'  tion,  Hamilton  Place  Academy  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Lecture — "  Digestion  "  (illustrated  by  Lime 
I  Light),  James  Foulis,  Esq.,  M.D. 
W.  I  Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
,     Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 


St.  Stephen's  Congregational  Fund. 

Tlie  Committee  in  charge  of  this  Fund  desire  again  to 
thank  the  Congregation  for  the  very  liberal  response  which 
was  made  to  their  application  last  year,  and  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  continue  the  Parochial  and  Mission  Agencies 
of  the  Parish,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church  in  proper  efficiency.  The  total  amount  col- 
lected by  subscriptions  last  year  was  £479  :  15  :  6,  and 
this,  along  with  the  Collections  at  Communion  seasons 
and  the  half  Church-door  Collections,  made  an  income 
up  to  31st  December  of  £793  :  4  :  3.  The  expenditure, 
which  was  rather  less  than  the  average,  amounted  to 
£768  :  11  :  2,  but  the  Treasurers  will,  as  usual,  shoi'tly 
place  in  the  pews  an  Abstract  of  the  whole  Accounts  for 
the  year,  which  it  is  believed  will  show  that  the  Fund 
has  been  expended  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Parish 
and  Congregation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarj'-  to  repeat  that  this  Fund  sup- 
plies the  sources  from  which  almost  all  the  Parochial 
and  Missionary  Agencies  of  the  parish  are  maintained, 
and,  unless  it  is  liberally  and  loyally  supported,  the 
work  of  the  Minister  and  his  staff  of  assistants  must  be 
seriously  impaired.  This  work  is  necessarily  increasing 
year  by  j'ear,  and  there  were  never  so  many  agencies  at 
work  in  the  parish  as  there  are  at  present.  Those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  matter  are  readiest  to  admit 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  done,  the  necessities 
of  the  population  can  scarcely  be  overtaken,  and  that  it 
is  impo.ssibIe  to  relax  their  efforts  without  injuriously 
affecting  the  religious  interests  of  the  jiarish. 

Some  members  of  the  Committee  have  kindly  under- 
taken the  duty  of  collecting  for  the  current  year,  and 
these  will  call  on  the  Congregation  during  the  present 
month  or  early  in  March.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended this  method  of  obtaining  subscriptions  has  induced 
the  Committee  to  continue  it,  and  they  hope  that  sub- 
scribers will  kindly  afford  facilities  to  the  collectors  in 
making  their  rounds. 

CoLix  G.  Macrae,  Hon.  Trcas. 
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Temperance  Association. 

The  Annual  Social  Meeting  was  held  in  Brunswick 
Street  ScluHilrooni  on  Friday  evening,  the  '2"2d  Decem- 
ber. Tliere  was  a  very  large  attendance.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  ]\lacleod,  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Armitage,  and  others.  Several  songs  were  sung, 
Mr.  Curie  kindly  acting  as  accompanist.  The  Secretarj''s 
Report  showed  a  considerable  increase  on  the  "Total 
Abstinence"  Section,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  "Tenipei'- 
aiice  "  Branch  bad  not  made  the  same  progress.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  tliat  a  larger  number  of  the  par- 
ishioners do  not  join  this  brancli.  By  doing  so  they 
might  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  some  who  need 
every  help  and  encouragement  that  can  be  afforded  them. 
The  Association  continues  to  do  good  service,  and  beyond 
all  doubt  has  been  the  means  of  lifting  up  not  a  few  from 
the  miseries  of  intemperance,  and  of  lioldiiig  up  others 
in  the  paths  of  sobriety.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  several  members  of  the 
Association,  presented  Mr.  Prescott  with  a  beautiful 
timepiece,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  excellent 
services  as  Secretary. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class. 

The  Annual  Soiree  of  the  young  men  attending  Mr. 
Jlacrae's  Bible  Class  was  held  in  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion's Rooms,  St.  Andrew  Street,  on  Friday  the  I'ith  ulto. 

The  party,  including  the  young  men  and  their  friends 
and  guests,  numbered  156,  and  among  those  present  were 
Sir.  ]\Iacleod,  Mr.  Playfair,  Mr.  Cochrane,  etc.  The 
chair  was  taken  at  half-past  7  o'clock  by  Mr.  Macrae, 
and  after  tea  a  report  was  given  in  bj'  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Swan.  The  report  stated  that  the  Literary  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Class  had  this  3fear  been  conducted 
■with  great  spirit  and  success.  The  essays  and  debates 
had  been  of  more  tlian  usual  interest,  althougli  it  would 
be  better  if  more  members  took  part  in  the  proceedings, 
which  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facility  in  public  speaking.  Mr.  Macrae  men- 
tioned that  there  were  this  year  on  the  lioU  of  the  Class 
93  names,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  was 
the  largest  attendance  they  had  ever  had.  He  stated 
that  the  Class  had  joined  the  Young  Men's  Guild  this 
•winter,  and  would  find  the  benefit  of  doing  so.  The 
Guild  would  be  especially  useful  to  young  men  leaving 
town,  or  coming  from  the  country  into  town,  as  it 
enabled  them  to  attach  themselves  at  once  to  a  Class 
or  Society  of  Christian  young  men,  and  to  tind  friends 
worthy  of  their  companionship. 

Some  excellent  music,  both  vocal  and  instiumental, 
was  given  by  members  of  the  Choir.  Two  solos  on  the 
violin  by  Mr.  Wilson  were  greatly  appreciated.  Betbre 
the  close  of  the  evening  Mr.  Macleod  addressed  the 
young  men,  pointing  out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  projjer  use  of  Literary  Societies,  and  the  necessity  of 
their  cultivating  their  minds  that  they  might  serve  God 
in  their  various  stations  with  all  their  faculties  and 
powers.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Choir  for  their  kind 
services  brought  the  evening  to  a  close. 

To  the  Congregation. 

My  dear  Friend.s — One  of  the  chief  uses  of  this 
Magazine  is  that  it  enables  me  from  time  to  time  to 
speak  to  you  on  points  that  appear  to  deserve  attention. 
Having  frequently  availed  myself  of  its  pages  for  this 
purpcse,  I  now  do  so  with  the  view  of  .saying  a  few  words 
on  (Jhnrch  aUe-ndanee.  Not  that  I  have  any  special  com- 
plaint to  make  so  far  as  the  Congregation  generally  is 
concerned.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  never  seen  a  larger 
or  steadier  attendance  than  during  the  pa.st  year.  But 
are  all  the  mcmlm-H  mid  fidhrrrntx  ax  rcguhr  an  they 
rai'lhl  be  in  rorniiif/  up  tn  thr  JFoiisc  iif  Prayer .? 

Let  US  consider  this  point  quietly  for  a  few  moments. 
St.  Stephen's  is  seated  for  about  1700  persons.  And  first 
realise  what  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Congregation 
actually  is.  The  total  number  of  communicants  is  about 
2200.      That  this  is  not  an  over-estimate  is  proved  by 


the  fact  that  upwards  of  1800  actually  communicated 
in  1882.  Add  to  this  adults  who  are  non-communi- 
cants, children,  and  young  persons,  and  the  total  can- 
not certainly  be  less  than  2500.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Church  would  not  hold  anything  like  this  number  ; 
but  then  large  allowances  must  be  made.  There  are- 
the  sick  and  infirm — the  mothers  of  young  children  who' 
cannot  come  with  regularity  to  Church — tho.se  whose 
duties  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  come  oftener  than 
every  second  or  third  Sunday,  and  so  forth.  Then 
practically  there  is  a  Forenoon  and  an  Afternoon  Con- 
gregation, many  being  in  Church  in  the  morning  who  are- 
not  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  what  to  my  mind  is  even 
more  to  be  regretted,  manj'  come  in  the  afternoon  w-ho- 
were  not  present  in  the  morning  —  I  mean,  though  they 
might  have  been.  Having  made  all  these  allowances, 
of  course  our  total  is  very  much  reduced.  Still  it  is 
large  enough  to  awaken  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the 
Church  attendance  of  many.  "  Am  I  in  any  measure  try 
blame  ?  "  let  each  reader  ask  himself  or  herself.  "  Have  I 
been  attending  my  Church  only  once  a  month  or  so- 
when  I  could  quite  easily  have  been  there  weekly  if  I 
had  tried  ?"  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  to  whom  these- 
questions  are  inapplicable.  Some  are  so  rarely  absent 
that  when  it  does  happen  one  feels  a  blank  which 
almost  makes  the  place  seem  strange.  To  such  as  tliese- 
we  need  not  speak.  Others  there  are  to  whom  it  is  a  duty 
seriously  to  address  the  Apostle's  warning,  "  That  ye 
forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,  as  the 
■manner  of  some  is."  Of  course  when  one  asks  what  is- 
the  cause  of  irregularity  a  minister  is  open  to  a  very 
obvious  retort  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  I  shall  not 
pause  to  anticipate  it  further  than  to  say  that  1  humbly 
accept  whatever  share  of  the  blame  lies  at  my  own  door. 
Nor  will  I  argue  with  those — if  such  there  be — who  are 
so  unreasonable  as  to  say  that  because  the  Minister  goes- 
to  see  them  so  rarely  they  may  very  well  be  irregular  in 
coming  to  hear  him  !  Well,  if  they  knew  all  they  would 
not  say  that.  Besides  it  is  not  a  question  of  ' '  coming 
to  hear  him,"  but  of  coming  to  worship  Almightj-  God 
according  to  His  own  appointed  ordinance.  Are  you 
quite  sure,  my  reader,  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
yourself  as  well  as  with  the  Minister  or  anybodj'  else  ? 
Is  there  no  careles-sness  at  the  bottom  of  it,  no  indiffer- 
ence ?  May  it  not  be  the  result  of  a  low  tone  of  Chris- 
tian living  during  the  week  ?  Depend  upoji  it,  occasional 
church-going  trill  do  you  little  good.  No  one  man  can 
declare  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God  in  a  single 
sermon.  "Line  upon  line,  here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little,"  is  the  rule  according  to  which  God  supplies  our 
need. 

Let  me,  then,  beg  you,  my  dear  friends,  to  whom  these 
remarks  apply  in  any  degree,  to  consider  the  following 
simple  counsels  vphich  I  offer  with  the  earnest  prayer 
that  God  Himself  w-ould  incline  your  hearts  to  say  :  "J 
loas  glad  because  they  said  unto  )uc,  Let  lis  go  to  th  House 
of  the  Lm-d:" — 

1.  If  you  are  in  health  try  to  come  regularly  to  Church 
EVERY  SUNDAY. 

2.  Before  you  come  and  when  }'ou  enter  the  Church 
ask  GOD'S  BLESSING. 

3.  Join  in  the  PRAYERS  as  much  as  you  can,  follow- 
ing them  IN  SPIRIT.  Also  try  to  join  as  heartily  as 
you  can  in  the  singing,  remembering  that  you  are 
PRAISING  GOD. 

4.  Fix  your  mind  upon  the  -whole  Ser-vice,  not  think- 
ing of  others,  but  realising  the  PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 

5.  Endeavour  to  carry  home  with  you  some  TRUTH 
or  LESSON  to  be  thought  of  during  the  week. 

6.  Parents  should  carefully  watch  over  the  Church  at- 
tendance of  their  CHILDREN,  especially  lads  from  12 
to  18. 

7.  If  there  is  any  cau.sc  for  past  irregularity,  consider 
seriously  how  best  to  overcome  it.  "  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way."  God  will  help  you  if  you  are  in 
earnest. 

N.  M<L. 
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THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray,  D.D.,  Liberton. 
"  Thou  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  Me." — ExoD.  xx.  3. 
nPHE  general  meaning  of  these  words  is  very  plain. 
-*-  In  this  first  commandment  the  Israelites  were 
required  to  believe  in,  to  worship,  and  to  obey 
Jehovah  as  their  only  God.  The  words  "before 
Me  "  do  not  mean  that  they  might  have  other  gods 
after  Him.  They  mean  that  they  were  to  have  no 
other  gods  at  all  before  His  face.  They  were  to 
.surrender  themselves,  in  homage  and  obedience,  to 
Him  alone. 

The  giving  of  this  law  implied  that  these  Israel- 
ites knew  something  about  Jehovah  and  His  claims 
to  their  homage.  And  they  did.  They  had  been 
taught  that  He  was  the  only  Maker  and  Monarch 
of  heaven  and  earth.  It  was  His  word  that,  in 
the  beginning,  created  all  things.  It  was  His  spirit 
that  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  filled 
the  world  with  light  and  life,  with  beauty  and 
boimty.  It  was  He  that  made  man  in  His  own 
image,  and  breathed  into  him  a  spiritual  nature. 
It  was  He  who  placed  man  under  law,  and  not- 
withstanding his  transgressions,  continued  to  care 
for  him  from  age  to  age.  They  had  been 
taught  the  character  of  this  Jehovah  and  His 
worthiness  to  receive  their  homage.  They  knew 
Him  as  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suti'eriug  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  They  knew  also 
Jehovah's  purposes  and  promises,  and  His  special 
claims  on  their  obedience.  The  world,  they  were 
taught,  would  yet  be  delivered  from  its  sin  and 
misery.  The  woman's  seed  would  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  of  re- 
demption, Jehovah  had  chosen  Abraham  to  be  "  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,"  and  the  children  of  Israel 
to  be  His  peculiar  people.  He  had  heard  their 
groanings  in  Egypt,  and  by  Moses  had  brought 
them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  lead  them  to  Canaan,  and  to  watch  over 
them  till  a  mightier  than  Moses  should  appear,  who 
would  save  them,  and  through  them  the  world, 
with  a  great  salvation.  In  the  seed  of  Abraham 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 


All  this,  however,  niiglit  be  said  and  yet  it  might 
not  be  true.  What  reasons  had  these  Israelites  for 
believing  in  Jehovah  ?  Why  should  they  worship 
or  serve  Him  or  any  God  1  Why  should  they  be- 
lieve in  a  living  God  at  all  ^ 

1.  As  to  their  belief  in  a  living  God.  Such  a 
faith  seems  natural  to  man.  He  feels  that  a  power 
— other  than  man's — is  needed  to  account  for  the 
things  and  beings  and  changes  around  him. 
Whence  life  and  the  means  of  life,  beauty  and 
happiness,  so  many  signs  of  purpose,  and  so  many 
tokens  of  government?  And  if,  in  Nature  and 
Providence,  there  seems  to  be  a  power  tending  to 
righteousness,  surely  that  power  is  not  unconscious 
Force,  or  impersonal  Law.  The  Creator  and  King 
cannot  be  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than  His 
creatures.  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not 
hear:  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see :  He 
that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  He  know?" 
This,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  in  the  history 
of  the  world  comparatively  few  atheists,  properly 
so  called,  have  appeared.  Belief  in  so7ne  God 
seems  natural,  and  therefore  the  being  of  a  God 
has  not  been  made  matter  of  revelation.  In  the 
Bible  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  God  is.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  what  God  is,  and  this  command- 
ment, assuming  that  the  Israelites  will  believe  in 
some  god,  says,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  god 
before  ife." 

2.  As  to  the  worship  of  Gou.  Deeply  em- 
bedded in  human  nature  lie  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence and  the  sense  of  duty.  In  truth,  man  is  a 
religious  being,  and  must  wo7^ship.  The  Bible 
assumes  this.  Jehovah's  claim  is,  that  He  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  Israel's  homage.  This  is  His 
command,  "  I  am  thy  Lord,  worship  only  Me." 

3.  As  to  Jehovah  being  the  only  true  and  living 
God.  What  reasons  had  the  Israelites  for  believing 
that  the  revelation  made  by  Moses  as  to  the  unity, 
character,  working,  will,  and  purposes  of  God  was 
true  1  Why  should  they  believe  in  this  Jehovah 
as  theu-  God,  and  have  no  other  gods  before  His 
face  ?  This  faith  rested  on  two  pillars.  The  first 
was  the  revelation  itself.  The  doctrine  of  one  God, 
when  presented  to  the  soul,  satisfied  reason  and 
conscience,  and  aff"ection  and  will,  as  the  doctrine 
of  many  gods  could  not  do.  The  featm-es  of  the 
character  of  God  also,  and  His  works  and  ways, 
commended  themselves  to  spiritual  beings  as  worthy 
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of  their  faith  and  love.  The  commandments  of 
this  Jehovah  were  felt  to  be  just  and  good — the 
very  M'ords  of  the  rightful  Lord  of  human  souls. 
They  could  not  paint  such  a  portrait  as  Moses  had 
painted  of  God, — at  once  gracious  and  true,  right- 
eous and  loving,  merciful  and  holy, — but  they  could 
see  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  portraiture  as 
compjired  or  contrasted  with  portraits  of  Egyptian 
gods.  Perhaps  they  could  even  recognise  Jehovah 
as  a  Father  long  forgotten  ;  but  with  tlie  strongest 
claim  on  the  homage  of  His  children's  hearts. 
They  could  not  make  the  key  Moses  held  out  to 
them,  but  they  could  see  it  opening  lockfast  places 
and  showing  them  therein  stores  that  seemed  fitted 
to  satisfy  their  spiritual  natm-e.  And  when  they 
availed  tliemselves  of  these  stores,  believing  these 
revealed  truths  and  doing  these  commanded  duties, 
they  felt  that  the  soul  received  a  diviner  nourish- 
ment, and  so  a  diviner  life,  than  ever  it  had  before. 
Thus  they  had  God  Himself  witnessing  within  and 
to  their  spirits,  that  the  revelations  made  by  Moses 
were  unvedings  of  Eternal  Truth.  The  second 
pOlar  and  ground  of  their  faith  was  Moses  himself 
Whence  came  his  wondrous  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness?  He  declared  himself  the  commissioned 
servant  of  Jehovah.  It  was  to  His  inspiration  he 
attributed  whatever  was  wonderful  in  his  own 
language,  life,  and  labours.  Surely  God  would  not 
have  set  His  seal  to  a  lie,  or  given  His  glory  to 
another.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  great 
I  Am  who  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  and  spake 
by  him ;  and  if  so,  that  Jehovah  had  a  right  to  say 
to  Israel,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
Me." 

But  though  the  Israelites  must  have  felt  the 
duty  of  having  Jehovah  for  their  only  God,  they 
too  frequently  broke  this  law.  If  they  did  not 
altogether  forsake  Jehovah's  throne  and  altar,  they 
also  worshipped  before  other  thrones,  and  sacrificed 
before  other  altars.  Unconsciously,  but  with  a 
guilty  ignorance,  they  offered  frequently  a  misdi- 
rected worship.  They  thought  they  were  bowing 
before  Jehovah's  throne  when  they  were  not.  The 
God  they  too  often  believed  in,  loved  the  Israelites 
apart  altogether  from  their  character,  while  He  hated 
others  simply  because  they  were  of  Gentile  race. 
When  Jesus  lived,  many  of  the  Jews  really  wor- 
shipped and  served  another  god  than  Jehovah,  other- 
wise they  would  have  reverenced  His  'Son,  instead 
of  charging  Him  with  blasphemy  and  putting 
Him  to  death.  They  were  very  guilty  in  the 
ignorance  they  showed ;  but,  indeed,  they  knew  not 
vjhat  they  did.  And,  still,  the  Jews  think  they 
believe  in  Jehovah,  while,  as  we  believe,  they  pay 
their  homage  at  another  throne  than  His — Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  them  and  incline  their  hearts  to 
keep  this  law  ! 

But  what  have  we  to  do  with  this  commandment 
given  of  old  to  Israel  1  All  men  have  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  a  moral  duty  founded  on  Eternal  Truth. 
This  is  an  Eternal  Law  to  every  creature  having 


a  moral  nature.  "  Thou  shalt  worship  and  obey 
thy  God."  As  Christians  we  are  doubly  bound 
to  keep  this  commandment.  Jesus  is  our  Lord. 
He  declared  it  the  Law  of  God.  When  Satan 
tempted  Him,  His  answer  was,  "  It  is  written. 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve."  While  He  proclaimed 
those  guilty  who  broke  one  of  the  least  of  God's 
commands.  He  declared  that  the  first  and  great 
commandment  was,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind." 

We,  if  guilty,  sin  against  the  clearest  light.  Since 
the  law  was  given  prophets  have  shed  the  light  of 
inspiration  on  and  round  the  throne  of  God.  Jesus 
has  unveiled  our  Heavenly  Father.  In  Him  we 
have  seen  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  " — the  Son, 
the  visible  image  of  the  Invisible  Father.  As  we 
gaze  on  that  Divine  Son  so  fuU  of  grace  and  truth, 
as  we  trace  His  pathway  from  the  cradle,  and  watch 
Him  at 'the  cross,  we  surely  cannot  fail  to  see  In- 
carnate Deity  in  all  the  glory  of  holy  love.  Well 
may  the  beholder  worship  Him  and  say  with 
Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  Such  homage 
is  not  treason  to  the  only  God.  The  Son  and  the 
Father  are  one. 

And  now,  are  we  obedient  to  this  law  ?  Do  we 
believe  in  this  Father  of  our  Lord  as  the  only  true 
God  ?  We  may  not  bow  down  to  any  heathen  idol, 
and  yet  we  may  have  some  other  god  as  ours. 
God  may  seem  to  us  "the  best-natured  Being  in 
the  universe,"  and  heU  may  be  regarded  as  impos- 
sible. God  may  seem  to  us  less  loving  and  less 
worthy  of  om-  love  than  Jesus,  and  heaven  may  be 
hoped  for  only  because  our  Lord  has  satisfied  a 
harsh  exacting  creditor,  and  rescued  us  from  un- 
friendly hands.  But,  even  if  we  know  God  as  He 
is,  we  may  oS'er  Him  an  unreal  or  divided  homage, 
giving  the  devotion  of  our  lips  to  Him,  and  giving 
to  the  world's  Trinity  of  Pleasure,  Pelf,  and  Power, 
the  devotion  of  our  lives.  Alas  !  it  is  not  only 
Romanists  that  break  this  law  by  giving  to  the 
Virgin,  and  to  saints  and  angels,  worship  due  to 
God  alone.  Protestants  as  weU  are  daily  breaking 
it  in  thought  and  word  and  deed.  And  how  shall 
we  escape  the  wrath  of  God  ?  "  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  There 
is  no  other  way.  Believing  in  Him  we  have  pardon 
for  all  sin.  But  we  must  repent  to  the  obedience 
of  the  truth.  Christ's  salvation  is  from  sin  as  weU 
as  wrath.  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.  The  duty  God  requires  of  man,  now  and 
always,  is  obedience  to  His  revealed  wUl.  But, 
blessed  be  His  name,  the  faith  which  justifies  must 
also  sanctify.  Believing  in  Jesus  and  His  love,  we 
believe  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  God  of  Love. 
We  are  thus  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  quickened  into  new  life  by  His  mighty  power ; 
we  are  enabled  and  inclined  to  give  ourselves  up 
in  loving  self-siurrender  to  our  Heavenl)'  Father, 
and  to  have  no  other  gods  before  Him. 
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E\)t  ^arisl)  of  Eaxlxiootf, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER 
MEMORIES. 


(in  twelve  chapters.  ) 
By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

IV. 
The  Paf.ish  Schoolmasteu. 

OTHING  is  so 
universally  cre- 
dited as  the 
ubiquity  of 
the  ubiquitous 
Scotchman.  The 
old  saying  has 
now  become  so 
stale  as  hardly 
to  permit  repeti- 
tion, about  the 
reaching  of  the 
north  pole,  and 
our  mythical 
coimtryman  sit- 
ting stride -legs 
on  the  top  of  it. 
Had  that  myth 
been  realised  in 
the    times    of 

_         which  we  write, 

'^^^^'s^-^sssi^iigs^^.       ^-  and    the    afore- 

said been  found  in  the  elevated  and  characteristic 
attitude,  he  would  have  been  sure  to  have  shouted 
out :  "  I  owe  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  better, 
to  the  parish  schoolmaster." 

I  never  could  understand  how,  though  by  no 
means  of  course  invariably,  yet  how  very  frequently 
the  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  are  or  were  addicted 
to  the  practice  of  w^earing  spectacles.  Perhaps  in 
many  cases  the  laudable  struggles  of  college  life 
and  the  burning  of  the  by-no-means-superabundant 
midnight  oil  (a  classical  or  at  least  poetical  way 
of  describing  hard  study)  may  so  far  account  for  a 
premature  impairing  of  the  sight.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Mr.  jM'lnlay  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  One's  first  gUmpses  and  impressions  are  always 
specially  lively  ;  and  I  confess  that  the  rotund  silver 
spectacles  arrested  me  before  I  could  fix  attention 
on  any  more  important  feature ;  just  as  two  rather 
obtrusive  pillars  would  do  in  entering  the  portico 
of  a  temple.  This  first  glimpse  I  had  of  the  parish 
Schoolmaster  was  not  a  sufficiently  near  one  ;  for 
it  was  on  the  occasion  adverted  to  in  the  earliest 
page  of  these  memories,  when  some  boys  from  the 
village  were  indulging  their  warlike  propensities 
at  the  expense  of  the  minister's  ducks.  The  re- 
treating culprits  had  caught  the  eye  or  ear,  possibly 
both,  of  the  blaster,  and  brought  him  to  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  narrow  steps  which  led  from  the 
schoolhouse.      The   prominence    of   the    spectacles 


was  shared  by  another  accompaniment.  This  was 
a  familiar  flexible  object,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
associated  with  punishment.  Mr.  M'Inlay,  be  it 
said  at  once,  was  a  kind-hearted  man — kind  and 
forbearing  to  a  fault.  He  was  before  his  age  in 
the  recognition  of  the  power  of  moral  suasion  versus 
corporal  punishment.  But  this  elastic  instrument 
of  terror  formed  at  the  time  so  indispensable  a  part 
of  all  ofiicial  school  insignia,  that  he  would  not  have 
been  regarded  by  parents  or  scholars  as  fully  pano- 
plied without  it, — a  policeman  without  his  baton. 
It  was  generally  localised  either  under  his  arm  or 
lay  passive  in  his  right  hand,  reserved  for  great  and 
exceptional  occasions.  It  looked  portentous  ;  just  as 
the  traveller  in  Eastern  lands  dangles  a  rusty  pistol  at 
his  saddle-bow  to  scare  away  suspicious  Arabs.  The 
boys  evidently,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude, 
knew  what  they  had  to  expect — something  a  little 
beyond  a  mere  verbal  admonition.  But  they  were 
also  aware  that  the  consequences  would  be,  so  far 
as  regarded  "  the  Mester,"  within  the  mildest  limits 
of  endurance  ;  and  they  proceeded,  as  pictures  of 
resignation,  with  some  preliminary  blowing  in  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  to  encounter  the  inevitable. 
I  thought  it  well  to  pass  out  of  sight  whilst  the 
small  private  settlement  was  being  concluded.  We 
shall  dismiss,  once  for  all,  gentle  reader,  this  histori- 
cal little  bit  of  leather  with  the  remark,  that  it  has 
doubtless  exercised  its  own  influence  for  good  or  for 
evil  (we  shall  not  venture  to  aver  which)  in  the 
moulding  of  the  Scottish  character.  Like  several 
other  antiquated  fashions,  however,  it  has,  we  believe, 
been  very  much  and  very  wisely  relegated  among 
the  things  that  were,  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 
As  Mr.  Tennyson  sings — (this  possibly  included) — 
"  Oiir  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 
I  need  not  attempt  very  particularly  to  photo- 
graph Mr.  M'Inlay,  either  physically  or  mentally. 
A  middle-sized  man  was  he  ;  somewhat  round- 
shouldered,  with  a  good  forehead,  and  rather  a  refined 
face ;  flaxen  hair,  that  in  itseK  was  wayward  by 
nature,  and  not  very  amenable  to  comb  and  brush. 
He  was  himself  a  more  than  creditable  specimen 
of  the  average  schoolmaster.  While  posted  ujj  in 
the  various  branches  needful  for  the  requirements 
of  a  village  school,  he  was,  over  and  above,  a  man 
of  general  reading  ;  a  fair  Latin  scholar  ;  had  mas- 
tered the  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  was  facile  in 
quadratic  equations,  trigonometry,  and  some  few 
other  studious  acquirements,  which  of  course  had 
to  lie  dormant  in  so  primitive  a  sphere.  But 
he  was  abundantly  content  with  his  quiet  posi- 
tion, and  was  guileless  of  future  ambitions.  In  a 
word,  he  was  a  pleasant,  intelligent  man,  who  had 
won  his  way  in  life  by  dint  of  natural  ■sdgour  and 
perseverance,  and  having  won  it,  was  calculated  to 
make  himself  a  favourite  with  all  classes.  His  fund 
of  anecdote  made  him  always  welcome  when  he 
dropped  in,  after  the  day's  duties  were  over,  to  a 
social  cup  of  tea  with  the  farmers.     He  was,  and 
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uo  wonder,  proud  of  liis  adojited  home  and  its  primi- 
tive beauties.  Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to 
take  friends,  it  might  be  strangers,  to  a  survey  of 
the  many  charms  of  the  viDage  and  its  surroundings. 
One  couUl  almost  at  a  distance,  from  the  emphatic 
motions  of  his  walking  stick,  guess  the  moment, 
when,  in  the  centre  of  the  pathway,  he  reached  the 
climax  with  the  stock  quotation  from  Goldsmith's 
"  Sweet  Auburn  :" — 

"  How  ofteu  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiuess  endeared  each  scene  ! 
How  often  liave  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
Tlie  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
Tlie  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  churcli  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made. " 

Worthy  man  !  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  tinge  of 
vanity  in  his  nature,  but  he  never  could  resist  still 
further  pursuing  the  vision  and  numbers  of  his 
favourite  poet,  as  with  an  honest  disingenuous 
laugh,  turning  to  the  scene  of  his  own  labours,  he 
claimed  a  personal  interest  in  the  lines — 

"  And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

Perhaps  this  may  lead  me  here  to  remark,  with 
every  respectful  remembrance  of  him,  that  intellectu- 
ally he  would  have  been  deserving  of  a  higher  place  in 
his  profession  ;  but  physically  he  was  far  from  strong, 
and  suffered  much  from  a  bronchial  affection,  which, 
sooth  to  say,  was  a  much  greater  trial  and  perplexity 
to  others  than  to  himself.  At  the  meetings  of  Kirk- 
Session,  where  he  officiated  as  clerk,  he  was  simply 
invaluable.  Beyond  any  of  his  other  acquirements, 
he  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  business  and  church 
law — took  to  it  (to  use  the  Laird's  phi'ase)  as  a  duck 
to  water.  The  Laird  was  all  the  heartier  in  his  en- 
comiums, as  he  had  himself  to  plead  shortcomings  in 
legal  acumen,  whether  as  applied  to  questions  civil 
or  ecclesiastical.  Another  official  duty,  common  to 
nearly  all  the  parish  schoolmasters  of  that  day,  Mr. 
M'Inlay  had  discharged  for  years ;  but  it  must  be 
frankly  owned  with  a  painful  inefficiency.  A  five- 
pound  note,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  value 
with  our  advanced  views,  was,  half  a  century  ago, 
a  great  help  to  the  Scottish  schoobnaster.  It  eked 
out  his  small  salary  and  still  scantier  school  fees. 
This  sura  formed  the  average  remuneration  to  the 
occupant  of  the  precentor's  desk.  Mr.  M'Inlay  had, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  been  installed  there  ever  since 
his  apj)ointment  to  the  higher  office  ;  and,  more- 
over, even  had  he  been  willing  to  waive  a  prescrip- 
tive right,  there  was  really  no  more  competent  hand 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  discharge 
of  the  weekly  duty.  The  post  of  honour,  however, 
some  little  time  after  Mr.  Erskine's  advent,  had  to 
be  surrendered,  and  this  for  two  equally  urgent 
reasons.  The  aforesaid  bronchial  attacks  had  as- 
sumed more  and  more  of  a  chronic  character.  Fits 
of  uncontrollable  coughing  provect  sorely  disturbing 
in  the  leading  of  the  psalmody.  Not  unfrequently 
indeed,  after  a  fair  and  successful  beginning,  there 


was  an  awkward  stoppage.  The  tuning  fork  had 
to  be  struck  again,  and  the  verse  or  verses  recom- 
menced. Truth  also  demands  that  a  stiR  more 
serious  evil  must  l)e  added  as  the  result  of  some 
unfortunate  habit  in  early  life,  which  had  become 
latterly  incorrigible,  it  should  rather  be  plainly 
said,  intolerable.  Grimaces  and  contortions  of  face, 
of  which  the  good  man  himself  was  personally  rm- 
conscious,  acted  with  disastrous  effect  at  times  on 
the  young  of  the  congregation,  and  some  of  the  old 
must  be  included  in  the  indictment.  So  soon  as 
a  high  note  obtruded  itself  on  his  path  and  chal- 
lenged unwonted  effort,  the  facial  disturbances  fol- 
lowed suit.  Farmer  Crombie's  four  daughters 
occupied  the  square  seat  right  under,  and  were 
ofteu,  as  they  said,  "sorely  put  to  it."  Their 
honest  father,  grim  and  rigid  in  his  way,  ventured 
at  times  on  a  taciturn  rebuke  ;  but  it  was  always 
with  a  self-reproach,  and  that  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  that  he  felt  too  a  relaxation  of  muscles 
repugnant  to  his  better  nature.  Moreover,  as  may 
be  well  imagined,  what  was  known  familiarly  as 
the  "  Mester's  hostin' "  was  little  less  than  an  afflic- 
tive dispensation  to  the  minister.  He  often  used 
to  feel  that  at  any  more  pathetic  bit  of  his  sermon 
than  another,  or  at  the  crucial  part  on  some  argu- 
ment or  appeal,  the  earthquake  underneath  the 
pulpit  was  always  sure  to  begin,  and  its  upheaval 
became  the  focus  for  all  eyes.  In  a  word,  as  the 
factor  said,  "  the  thing  could  not  go  on."  The 
Laird  was  the  last  who  stuck  loyally  to  his  faithful 
Achates,  but  even  he  came  to  the  conviction  that 
often  what  was  lawful  was  not  expedient ;  and  he 
was  commissioned  with  the  delicate  task  of  giving 
the  gentle  hint.  He  dwelt,  indeed,  maiiily  on  the 
bronchial  aspect,  not  even  impinging  on  the  other 
equally  imperious  one.  The  advance,  kindly  and 
considerately  made,  was  kindly  and  considerately 
taken.  A  "minute," acknowledging  past  services,  was 
drawn  out  by  the  Laird  himself  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  Session  records.  So  Mr.  M'lnlaj' 
retired  from  this  conspicuous  post  of  duty  (or 
imagined,  as  in  most  cases  is  nearer  the  truth,  he 
had  done  so)  with  golden  opinions.  Most  assuredly, 
if  we  leave  out  of  view  bronchial  tubes  and  grim- 
aces, no  prime  minister  could  have  vacated  public 
place  and  office  more  respected  or  loved. 

One  appointment  we  have  already  incidentally 
alluded  to  as  generally  filled  by  the  School- 
master (and  which  certainly  in  the  case  of  Tax- 
wood  could  be  delegated  to  no  other)  Avas  that  of 
Session-Clerk,  and  in  those  good  old  times,  almoner 
of  parish  bounty  to  the  poor.  A  yearly  meeting  of 
Heritors  was  held  in  the  schoolliouse,  at  which  the 
disbursements  of  the  Kirk -Session  were  submitted, 
the  fruit  of  the  church-door  collections  ;  and  before 
(what  the  Laird,  at  all  events,  would  have  called) 
the  odious  days  of  parochial  assessment,  the  Heritors 
added,  in  proportion  to  theii-  real  or  valiied  rentals, 
whatever  supplementary  aid  was  requisite.  Human 
nature,  even  in  the   most   primitive   conditions  ot 
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lite,  is  human  nature  still ;  and  it  may  readily 
be  imagined  how  difficult  and  invidious  it  often 
was,  even  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  tact  and  kind- 
ness, like  'Mr.  M'Inlay,  to  discharge  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  pauper  clients  the  doles  he  was  autlior- 
ised  to  distribute.  In  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  there  was  nothing  but  gratitude  ;  most  of 
those  who  shared  these  benefactions  felt  they  had 
in  him  a  personal  friend,  and  received  their  monthly 
allowances  as  if  they  had  emanated  from  the  giver's 
own  pocket.  A  few  exceptions  there  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  ;  I  have  one  notably  in  remembrance. 
Tibbie  Bro\vn  was  in  her  own  fragile,  aged,  yet 
plucky  and  sinewy  way,  the  sort  of  village  carrier 
to  and  from  the  adjoining  market  town ;  the  only 
vehicle  for  these  small  commercial  transactions  and 
interchanges  being  a  somewhat  capacious  wicker- 
basket.  But  the  revenues  from  her  basket  and 
store  were  insufficient  to  meet  personal  expenditure. 
After  several  applications,  some  very  small  (what  she 
deemed  a  very  inadequate)  addition  had  been  made  to 
her  income  at  the  last  "  Heritors."  She  felt  sure  (no 
other  thought  could  possibly  be  entertained  by  her) 
that  the  minister  was  strongly  on  her  side,  though 
he  had  e\'idently,  among  other  hostile  influences, 
pled  her  cause  in  vain.  She  had  as  little  hesita- 
tion in  attributing  the  failure  of  her  own  more 
ambitious  expectations — though  in  this  she  judged 
erroneously — to  the  parsimony  of  "  the  Mester." 
She  pent  up  her  indignation  until  some  befitting 
ojiportunity  would  present  itself.  Watching  her 
chance  with  knowing  adroitness,  at  last  she  found  it. 
One  day  in  crossing  the  green,  basket  in  hand,  she 
observed  the  Minister  and  the  Master  in  close  con- 
\'ersation  under  the  shade  of  the  yew  hedge.  She 
begged  pardon  for  "  intrusion,"  but  at  once  plunged 
Ml  medias  res,  and  told  her  story  of  grievances  with 
dramatic  effect.  Mr.  Erskine  kept  his  eye  on  the 
ground,  while  M'Inlay  entered  calmly,  and  even 
considerately,  into  a  fuU  explanation  and  vindica- 
tion. Poor  Tibbie  felt  that  the  toils  were  gathering 
round  her,  and  that  the  exculpation  of  the  impeached 
Session-Clerk  was  only  too  complete.  She  saw  that 
surrender  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  but  like  a 
retreating  Parthian  she  resolved  to  empty  any  re- 
maining arrows  in  her  quiver.  So,  with  trembling 
lip,  she  delivered  the  final  volley  ;  "  Had  yer  gab, 
Mester  M'Indal,  in  the  praisance  o'  yer  betters. 
Stick  to  your  big  words  and  your  ho=tin',  and  gie 
nether  me  nor  the  minister  ony  mair  o'  ye."  With  a 
dramatic  swing  of  the  basket  on  her  arm,  she  marched 
off'  -with  the  air  of  an  Amazon  conqueror,  or  at  all 
events  with  the  satisfaction  that  it  was  a  drawn  battle. 
But,  for  the  honour  of  the  "  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor  "  of  Taxwood  at  that  time,  this  little  veri- 
table episode  is  recorded  only  because  of  its  rarity. 
We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  of  Mr.  M'Inlay's 
domestic  appointments  and  household  economy.  Our 
readers  ■nill  almost  have  guessed  bj'  this  time  that 
he  was  a  bachelor  to  the  backbone.  The  question 
of  matrimony  in  general,  with  its  individual  appli- 


cation, used  to  be  a  subject  of  friendly  joke  and 
banter  in  his  social  visits  among  the  farmers,  and 
his  own  professional  brethren  when  they  met.  He 
had  a  favourite  reply,  whose  geographical  allusion 
was  often  beyond  his  hearers — a  reply  he  had  culled, 
somehow  or  other,  from  the  writings  of  Heine.  It 
had  become  somewhat  tiresome  by  repetition — 
specially,  it  was  alleged,  when  he  rehearsed  it  in 
places  where  it  had  an  unhappy  application.  Here 
are  the  very  words,  for  with  the  above  explanation 
they  are  not  difficult  to  recall, — "  He  that  marries 
is  like  the  Doge  who  was  married  to  the  Adriatic. 
He  knows  not  what  there  is  in  that  which  he 
marries.  Mayhap  treasures  and  pearls, — mayhap 
monsters  and  tempests  await  him  "  I  repeat,  this 
oft-used  aphorism  of  his  rendered  him  unpopular, 
as  might  be  expected,  where  "  the  cap  fitted."  But 
when  he  found  he  had  hit  too  hard,  he  had  always 
an  ingenious  subterfuge  ready,  as  an  jEolian  harp, 
to  sound  at  nature's  dictation.  "  Ah  !  my  tempest," 
he  would  gasp  out  with  an  effort,  feigned  or  un- 
feigned, "  is  this  bronchial  afi'ection.  Matrimonial 
aS'ection  and  bronchial  afl^ection,  my  good  friends, 
are  simply  incompatible."  On  which  the  tempest 
(as  if  .^olus  himself  had  been  provoked  by  the  allu- 
sion to  leave  his  cave)  broke  forth  very  wildly  and 
protractedly  ;  but  died  away — not  as  tempests  are 
credited  in  doing — in  peals  of  good-natured  laughter. 

There  were  only  two  other  occupants  of  the 
Master's  house  (a  primitive  bit  of  architecture,  with 
a  "but  and  a  ben"  downstairs,  and  a  "but  and  a 
ben  "  upstairs,  and  a  square  garden  en  suite).  The 
one  was  what  is  familiarly  known  in  Scotland  as  a 
"  lass  " — designated,  in  the  present  case,  not  on  her 
own  account,  but  by  reason  of  her  semi-official  posi- 
tion, by  the  ap;;:ellation  of  "  the  lass."  She  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  genus  ;  had  more  of  the  masculine 
than  of  the  feminine  element  about  her  ;  cheeks 
that  suggested  a  dye  from  all  the  pink  carnations 
in  the  garden  ;  and  arms  and  hands  equal  to  any 
emergency,  and  to  any  conceivable  or  inconceivable 
amount  of  scrubbing  and  cleansing.  She  was  at 
perpetual  feud  with  not  a  few  of  the  boys,  who, 
with  the  perversity  of  youth,  used  to  squeeze  their 
noses  against  her  kitchen  window,  and  make  other 
uncomplimentary  signs  which  she  would  have  been 
wiser  at  first  to  have  taken  no  notice  of,  or  to  have 
resented  only  with  one  of  her  pleasant  smiles. 

Mr.  M'Inlay's  one  other  domestic  care  was,  to 
everybody  but  himself,  a  peculiarly  ungainly  and 
unlovable  gray  cat,  with  liquid,  expressionless  gray 
eyes,  and  to  whom  purring  seemed  to  constitute  the 
half  of  a  not  very  lively  or  exciting  existence. 

Meg  (the  lass)  was  sometimes,  I  believe  unfairly, 
credited  with  private  pilfering  from  the  Mester's 
larder,  when  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  a  want 
of  feline  discrimination  between  meum  and  tuum. 

We  have  hardly  said  a  word  yet  on  Mr.  M'Inlay's 
main  avocation  within  the  doors  of  liis  schoolroom. 
We  have  a  field-day  to  describe  there,  but  this  must 
be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 
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dTJjc  Slmrrtcan  Intiians  anti  t])rir 
CHavIicst  iHissionarifS. 

By  the  Lady  Frances  Balfour.' 

I. — Old  Indian  Life. 

"  T  SAVEAR  to  your  Majesties  that  there  is  not  in 
J-  the  world  a  better  people  than  tliese — of 
more  aft'ection,  aftable,  or  mild."  So  wrote  Chris- 
topher Columbus  to  the  Spanish  monarch  on  his 
discovery  of  America  and  his  fii'st  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  savage  tribes  that  inhabited  that 
vast  continent.  And  from  his  day  onwards  the 
historian  lias  always  the  same  tale  to  tell  of  the 
first  reception  given  by  the  red  man  to  his  white 
brother.  From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  he 
was  everywhere  welcomed  and  treated  with  hearty 
hospitality  and  good  fiiith.  But  for  us  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  history  of  those  early  colonists 
without  a  feeling  of  shame.  Over  and  over  again 
one  finds  how  the  puny  life  of  the  few  struggling 
adventurers  would  have  been  utterly  crushed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Indian.  In  the  long  dark 
winter,  when  the  land  lay  rigid  as  iron  imder  frost 
and  snow,  and  when  improvidence  and  neglect  had 
brought  the  colony  down  to  the  brink  of  starvation 
and  disease,  it  was  the  Indian  who  hunted  and 
brought  in  such  supplies  of  fish  and  game  as  he 
could  procure,  and  who  shared  his  last  grain  of 
maize  with  his  welcome  though  burdensome  guests. 
And  when  the  scene  changes,  and  the  Indian  has 
become  the  mortal  foe  of  the  white  settler,  the 
cause  has  always  been  the  treachery  and  perfidy 
of  the  latter.  Those  who  came  with  the  piu-pose 
of  converting  the  heal  hen  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
were  the  first  to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  broken 
faith,  insatiable  greed,  and  cruelty,  beside  which 
his  own  ferocity  fades.  There  is  little  comfort  in 
turning  to  more  modern  history ;  everywhere  the 
Indian,  to  use  his  own  pathetic  language,  is  "fast 
travelling  to  the  shades  of  his  fathers,  towards  the 
setting  sun ; "  and  in  a  few  years  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  trace  left  of  these  wild  and  warlike 
races.  Essentially  hunters,  they  are  driven  back 
before  the  advancing  cultivation  of  the  land,  as 
unable  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things  as  are  the  great  herds  of  buff"alo 
with  which  their  lives  were  associated,  and  which 
so  soon  must  entirely  disappear.  What  the  settler 
has  left  undone  the  trader  and  the  hunter  have 
completed ;  diseases  fatal  to  their  imaccustomed 
constitutions  have  swept  off'  thousands,  and  the 
yet  more  poisonous  "fire-water"  has  done  its 
deadly  work.  "  My  God,"  writes  Captain  Butler 
in  his  well-known  book.  The  Great  Lone  Land, 
"  what  a  terrible  tale  could  I  not  tell  of  these  dark 
deeds  done  by  tlie  white  savage  against  the  far 
noljler  red  man  !     From  southernmost  Texas  to 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  subject  of  the  articles,  of 
which  this  is  the  first,  attracted  the  attention  of  their  writer 
during  a  visit  paid  in  the  spring  of  last  year  to  her  brother, 
the  JIarquis  of  Lome,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 


most  northern  Montana,  there  is  but  one  universal 
remedy  for  Indian  difficulty — kill  him." 

But  I  do  not  intend  here  to  trace  this  dark  side 
of  American  history.  Both  in  earlier  and  later 
days  til  ere  have  been  brighter  periods  in  the  story, 
and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  in  Canada  "  the 
great  Mother  "  (as  the  Indians  call  our  Queen)  and 
her  Ministers  have  adopted  a  protective  govern- 
ment towards  the  Indian  popidation.  The  sale  of 
liquor  amongst  them,  for  instance,  is  absolutely 
forbidden.  This  prohibitive  law  is  stringently 
enforced,  and  every  red  man  knows  that  his  rights 
are  as  jealously  guarded  as  those  of  the  white  man. 

My  present  pui'pose  is  to  describe  the  Red  Indian 
as  he  lived  in  his  primeval  forests  or  amidst  the 
great  prairie  lands.  We  have  very  acciu-ate  ac- 
counts of  his  appearance,  customs,  and  religion,  from 
the  days  of  the  earliest  colonists.  Fullest  of  these 
are  the  records  left  by  the  missionary  Jesuits,  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  by-and-by. 
Among  the  later  at;counts,  the  most  minute  descrip- 
tions are  given  in  a  volume  written  by  an  artist 
named  Catlin.  He  spent  eight  years  among  them, 
from  1832  to  183 9,  with  the  view  of  studying  their 
life  and  making  portraits  of  them.  He  seems 
invariably  to  have  been  well  received  and  most 
hospitably  entertained,  and  he  sums  up  his  opinion 
of  the  Indian  in  these  words,  "  honest,  hospitable, 
faithful,  warlike,  cruel,  revengeful,  relentless,  yet 
an  honourable,  contemplative,  and  religious  being." 

His  book  is  full  of  illustrations  of  them  and  of 
their  camp  life  and  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
They  were  always  ready  to  sit  for  their  portrait, 
though  much  amused  at  the  idea  of  their  squaws 
being  painted,  considering  them  quite  beneath  such 
a  dignity,  and  they  only  allowed  them  to  sit  after 
Catlin  had  explained  that  he  wished  to  have  their 
pictures  to  hang  beneath  those  of  their  husbands  ! 
The  dress  of  the  Red  Indian  is  invariably  made  of 
skins  ornamented  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
skill  and  wealth  of  the  wearer.  The  deerskins  are 
first  soaked  for  several  days  in  water  tiU  all  the 
hair  is  removed.  They  are  then  stretched  on  a 
frame,  and  elk  or  buff'alo  brains  scattered  over 
them.  The  squaws  scrape  the  fleshy  side  with 
sharp  bones,  thus  drying  and  softening  them.  A 
hole  is  next  dug  and  the  skin  placed  over  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  tent,  and  the  interior  is  filled  with 
smoke  till  the  curing  process  is  complete.  Two 
skins  are  then  put  together  with  the  necks  down- 
wards; the  hind  legs  are  stitched  together,  the 
seams  running  down  on  each  arm  of  the  wearer, 
from  the  neck  to  the  knuckles  of  the  hand.  This 
seam  is  covered  with  a  band  of  two  inches  in 
width,  beautifully  embroidered  with  porcupine's 
quills,  dyed  moose  hair,  or  beads ;  and  suspended 
from  the  under  edge  of  this,  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  hands,  is  a  dark  fringe  of  long  black  hair  taken 
from  the  scalps  of  enemies  killed  in  wai\  Skin 
leggings  ornamented  and  fringed  in  the  same 
ghastly   way   complete   his  dress.      Sometimes  a 
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buftalo  robe  is  -woni  as  a  loose  cloak,  often  painted 
with  rude  representations  of  the  battles  and  other 
scenes  of  tlie  wearer's  life.  Some  of  their  head- 
cb-esses  are  of  enormous  size  ;  Catlin  describes  one 
as  a  crest  of  war  eagle's  quLUs  set  in  ermine,  sur- 
mounted by  buflalo's  horns  sliaved  thin  and 
jiolished,  and  the  whole  reaching  from  the  forehead 
down  the  back  to  the  feet.  Their  long  locks  are 
carefully  cherished,  plaited,  and  often  stiiiened  with 
glue.  These  characteristic  dresses  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, the  trader  having  introduced  cheap 
gaudy  stufis  which  have  neither  the  beauty  nor 
the  warmth  of  the  old  costumes,  which  are  now 
sold  as  curiosities,  and  soon  only  some  specimens 
■will  be  left.  The  Governor-General  of  Canada  has 
several  complete  suits  of  these  robes  gathered  from 
various  tribes.  The  beads  are  nearly  always  taste- 
fully arranged  as  to  coloirr,  and  some  of  them  show 
ingenuity  in  adapting  as  ornaments  old  boot  tags 
and  brass  thimbles  procm'ed  from  the  trader.  In 
former  times,  the  bow  with  flint-headed  arrow  was 
their  chief  weapon,  and  they  were  trained  from 
their  earliest  years  in  the  use  of  it.  The  children 
were  given  headless  arrows,  and  were  encouraged 
to  shoot  at  every  mark.  Sometimes  they  had  a 
mimic  wai-  among  themselves.  They  placed  tufts 
of  grass  on  their  heads,  and  when  an  arrow  struck 
them  they  were  taught  to  fall  as  if  dead,  while  the 
adversary  rushed  up,  and  carried  away  the  tuft  of 
grass  which  represented  the  scalp.  The  well-known 
tomahawk,  scalping -knife,  and  sometimes  a  long 
lance,  completed  the  number  of  their  weapons  for 
war  and  the  chase,  till  the  trader  brought  them 
the  steel-headed  arrow  and  the  flint  gim. 

They  lived  in  tents  of  beautifully-dressed  buffalo 
skin,  which  they  called  "  lodges  "  or  in  some  cases 
"  wigwams."  They  were  often  of  a  very  large  size, 
and  Catlin  speaks  of  those  used  amongst  the  Crow 
nation  as  being  most  picturesque.  On  the 
whitened  skin  the  Indians  painted  the  exploits  of 
his  family  or  tribe,  whUe  the  inside  had  for  decora- 
tion the  arms,  shield,  and  dresses  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
each  man  hanging  his  own  above  the  place  where 
he  slept  on  the  slightly-raised  platform  which  ran 
round  the  lodge.  One  fire  was  in  the  centre,  and 
a  hole  was  left  in  the  roof  to  admit  of  the  smoke 
escaping.  Twenty  or  thirty  pine  poles,  twenty-five 
feet  in  height,  were  used  to  support  the  sides,  and 
in  those  lodges  sometimes  as  many  as  forty,  all  of 
one  family,  lived. 

Their  food  was  usually  dried  buflalo  meat  or 
fish,  with  Indian  corn  cooked  in  various  ways,  all 
equally  unpalatable  according  to  our  ideas.  A  pot 
with  food  was  always  kept  boiling  over  the  fire, 
and  any  one  might  come  in  and  help  himself. 
The  Indian  has  the  highest  code  of  hospitality : 
however  stai-ving  he  may  be,  he  will  share  the 
last  portion  with  his  tribe  or  guests.  The  drones 
even  of  the  community  are  allowed  this  privilege, 
though  the  Indians  describe  them  by  a  contemptu- 
ous word  meaning  beggar  or  poltroon. 


On  the  squaws  devolved  all  the  work  except  the 
actual  hunting  or  fishing.  The  men  hunted,  killed 
the  game,  and  afterwards  the  women  went  out,  cut 
up  and  carried  home  the  meat.  Wherever  the 
scanty  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  attempted,  it  was 
worked  by  them.  The  ground  was  scratched  with 
a  rough  hoe  made  of  bone,  and  little  patches  of 
maize  and  sunflowers  raised.  From  the  seeds  of 
the  latter  they  extracted  the  oil  with  which  they 
covered  their  bodies. 

Before  closing  this  description  of  the  Indian  and 
of  the  life  which  he  lived  in  the  days  before  his 
land  was  trodden  by  the  white  man,  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  his  birch -bark  canoe.  To  the 
tribes  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rushing 
rivers  of  North  America,  full  of  dangerous  rapids 
and  treacherous  ciu-rents,  his  canoe  was  his  only 
means  of  travelling  by  day  and  his  shelter  by  night. 
It  is  so  light  that  it  is  easily  carried  overland, 
if  the  rapids  are  such  as  to  baffle  even  his  wonder- 
ful skill,  and  yet,  frail  as  it  looks,  it  can  hardly  be 
overloaded.  Longfellow  has  a  charming  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  these  lines — 

"  And  the  forest  life  is  in  it, 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic, 
All  the  tightness  of  the  birch-tree, 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 
All  the  larch's  supple  sinews. 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily." 

I  have  endeavoured  here  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  Indian  and  his  life  as  it  was  before  his  land 
was  invaded  by  the  white  man,  for  I  hope  in 
another  article  to  give  some  account  of  the  first 
colonists  whose  lives  were  so  associated  with  the 
Indian,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of 
how  the  latter  lived  in  order  to  enter  into  a  story 
full  of  interest  to  us,  now  that  this  great  Lone 
Land  is  playing  so  large  a  part  in  the  sphere  of 
British  interests. 


iLtgfjt  antr  ^fjalie. 

THE  trees  were  robed  in  freshest  green, 
The  river  lay  in  dazzling  sheen, 
And  sparkling  'neath  the  sunbeams  bright 
The  earth  was  bathed  in  golden  light. 
Yet  all  caught  not  the  sunbeams'  ray, 
But  on  the  hills  deep  shadows  lay, 
Cast  by  the  clouds  of  fleecy  white. 
Full  strange  it  seemed  that  things  so  light 
And  purely  clear,  could  e'er  have  made 
So  thick  a  screen,  so  dark  a  shade. 

Thus  ever  on  the  scene  of  life 
Are  clouds  and  sunshine,  calm  and  strife, 
And  oft  we  find,  on  brightest  day, 
Some  shadow  fall  across  the  way. 
But  not  in  sadness  must  we  think 
That  shade  with  light  will  always  link  ; 
For  every  bird,  and  leaf,  and  flower 
Tells  us  of  Him  whose  love,  whose  power, 
Will  guide  our  trusting  steps  aright 
Through  earth's  dark  shades  to  Heaven's  clear  light. 

Sheila. 
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A  WINTER  SABBATH  MORNING. 


^  Minter  Saljl&ati}  fHorning. 


No  team  afield  ploughs  up  the  stubborn  soil, 
And  punts  its  breath  against  the  sharper  air  ; 
The  ploughman  rests  from  all  his  patient  toil, 
The  shepherd  intermits  his  anxious  care. 

His  fleecy  charge  shake  from  their  coats  the  rimo 

Which  clothes  the  grass,  and  feathers  hedge  and  bower ; 

And  faintly-green,  in  morning's  early  prime, 
The  pastures  glisten  with  the  frosty  shower. 


Round  the  liorizon  clings  a  misty  veil, 

And  woodlands  glimmer  softly  in  the  haze  ; 

The  sun,  low-climbing,  gleams  with  lustre  pale. 
And  through  the  snow-white  cloudlets  gently  plays. 

The  rough-turned  clods  await  the  seed-time  near, 
Hard  by  the  first  green  blades  are  peeping  through  ; 

The  barnyards  full  their  unthreshed  treasures  bear, 
And  picture  smiling  Plenty  to  the  view. 


i 
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Wide-spreading  boughs  their  westering  shadows  fling 
Across  the  mead,  or  by  the  farmer's  door, 

Where  often  hums  the  mill,  and  laughters  ring — 
But  all  is  stiU  in  yard  and  threshing-floor. 

The  chuckling  blackbird  flits  in  swift  surprise, 

The  shelfa's  pdaint  strikes  strangely  from  the  spray, 

The  very  sparrow,  twittering  as  it  flies, 
Forbears  its  frequent  chatter  on  this  day. 


I   The  rooks,  slow-winging  from  the  woods,  survey 
The  fields  and  pastures  free  from  man's  surprise, 
Swing  on  the  pendent  boughs,  and  lazily 
Scan  passers-by,  and  croak  discordant  cries. 

A  heavenly  pause  in  life's  too-restless  race, 
The  Sabbath  comes  to  bathe  the  soul  in  balm  ; 

Nature's  repose  awaits  the  touch  of  grace, 
And  on  the  troubled  heart  there  falls  a  calm. 

M.  MacGregor. 
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2r|)e  Ctjurdj  of  Scotlantr  in  tfjc  Joretgn 
ifiission  Jtclti  of  to=tiau. 

By  Rev.  Archibald  Scott,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  the 
mission  field  meant  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
especially  the  civilised  peoples  around  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  foct  that  the  gospel, 
diuring  the  course  of  three  centuries,  should  have 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  fiercest  opposition,  in 
coaverting  these  peoples  even  nominally  to  Christ, 
is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history.  For  the 
next  twelve  centiuries  missionary  enterprise  aimed 
at  the  evangelisation  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe.  Then  with  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  the  rediscovery  of  the 
long-hidden  and  almost-forgotten  civilisations  in 
the  depths  of  Asia,  there  dawned  upon  the  Church 
a  vaster  conception,  which  took  noble  shape  in 
some  heroic  missions  to  most  distant  regions. 
But  the  magnificent  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
larger  world  now  represented  by  European  Chris- 
tendom, and  that  still  vaster  world,  whose  gates 
the  Romish  and  Moravian  missionaries  before  the 
beginning  of  this  century  knocked  at,  but  could 
hardly  open,  after  all  comprise  but  a  fragment  of 
the  mighty  mission  field  which  invites  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day.  Now,  at 
last,  we  can  say  that  "  the  field  is  the  world,"  for 
aU  heathendom,  to  its  utmost  boundaries,  and  in  its 
most  secluded  fastnesses,  is  open  to  the  Christian 
missionary,  and  almost  everywhere  within  it  the 
Word  of  God  has  free  course  and  is  being  glorified. 
Verily,  blessed  are  we  that  we  are  living  just 
when  we  live,  for  "  many  prophets  and  wise  men 
desired  to  see  the  things  which  now  we  see,  and 
did  not  see  them."  Eighty  years  ago  the  questions 
were  openly  discussed.  How  can  Christianity  prevail 
over  the  apparently  impregnable  religions  of  the 
East  %  yea.  How  can  it  withstand  the  assaults  of 
that  aggressive  infidelity  which  characterised  and 
accompanied  the  French  Revolution  ?  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  unquestionable  growth  of  infidelity  in  Chris- 
tendom during  this  century,  Christianity  has  won 
in  heathendom  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
triumphs  of  its  history.  Even  those  great  Eastern 
faiths,  solid  and  immovable  as  they  seem  in  their 
vast  antiquity,  are  surely  yielding  to  its  better 
influences.  Their  noblest  representatives  are  pre- 
paring, like  the  Magi,  to  lay  down  their  treasures 
before  the  Saviour.  The  light  which  is  in  them 
is  fading  into  the  better  light  of  God  in  Christ, 
■■  the  Light  which  hghteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world." 

The  Church  of  Christ  never  was  blessed  with 
larger  opportunities  than  now,  and  perhaps  never 
(lid  it  realise  more  deeply  its  missionary  responsi- 
bilities. At  this  date,  at  least  70  Protestant 
Societies,  employing  2400  Em-opean  and  American 
missionaries,    4560    ordained    native  missionaries, 


and  over  33,000  native  catechists  and  teachers, 
are  at  work  in  the  fields  of  heathendom.  In  less 
than  sixty  years  the  annual  contributions  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  have  risen  from  £50,000 
to  £1,250,000.  It  is,  alas!  too  true  that  the 
number  of  contributors  in  all  the  churches  is  very 
small,  and  that  even  among  them  the  standard  of 
giving  is  very  low.  The  work  has  to  be  carried 
on  abroad,  in  spite  of  a  stern  contest  with  the 
penuriousness  of  professing  Christians  at  home. 
But  these  facts  surely  indicate  that  the  darkness 
is  past,  and  that  even  the  most  dormant  of  churches 
are  beginning  to  awake  out  of  sleep. 

No  one  who  loves  and  believes  in  the  old  Church 
of  Scotland  can  complacently  regard  the  small 
force  which  represents  it  in  this  holy  crusade ; 
nevertheless,  we  may  well  be  grateful  that  we 
have  not  been  altogether  passed  by  in  the  bap- 
tism of  benevolence  wherewith  God  has  visited 
His  people.  He  has  bestowed  upon  us  the  gifts 
both  of  missionaries  and  martyrs.  He  is  placing 
before  us  at  present  very  large  and  eff"ectual  open- 
ings, and  though  we  have  been  slow  in  discovering 
it,  we  are  surely  beginning  to  realise  the  day  of 
our  mercifid  visitation. 

In  describing  the  position  of  our  Church  in  the 
mission  field  of  to-day,  we  must  not  forget  (though 
here  we  can  only  refer  to)  the  good  work  which  it 
has  for  many  years  carried  on  in  connection  with 
its  Jewish  Mission  and  its  Colonial  Scheme.  Again, 
the  period  during  which  our  missionary  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on  is  much  larger  than 
is  generally  known.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  oldest  Protestant  Missionary 
Churches  in  Christendom.  The  Scottish  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society, 
founded  in  1796,  though  independent  of  Church 
control,  and  perhaps  originated  by  the  unfortunate 
attitude  of  the  General  Assembly  towards  Missions, 
may  be  claimed  as  Church  Societies.  They  owed 
their  support  largely  to  its  ministers  and  members, 
and  their  operations  were  eventually  merged  in 
those  of  the  Church,  not  long  after  it  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  work.  Their  origin  and 
history  furnish  another  illustration  of  the  often- 
forgotten  fact  that  ecclesiastical  com-ts  do  not 
always  represent  the  Christian  feeling  and  opinion 
of  the  Chirrch.  But,  long  before  these  societies 
were  constituted,  there  was  one  Missionary  Society 
which  was  called  into  existence  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1709,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  was  incorporated 
by  royal  letters  patent.  Though  the  main  object 
of  this  old  and  most  valuable  servant  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  country  was  the  propagation  of  Christian 
knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  it,  from 
an  early  period,  administered  funds  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christian  knowledge  in  foreign  parts. 
Considerably  before  1743  it  had  its  agents  in 
North  America,  but  in  that  year  the  devoted  David 
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Braiucrd  became  its  missionary  to  the  Indians  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  ]])ohnvare  and  Susquehanna.  Sub- 
sequently John  Martin,  abiiost  as  widely  known  as 
Brainerd,  was  sent  by  it  to  the  Cherokee  Indians ; 
and  all  through  the  remainder  of  the  century,  not- 
withstanding the  troubles  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, the  missionary  operations  of  the  Society  in 
North  America  can  be  traced  in  its  Records.  At 
this  date  an  American  Board  is  subsidised  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youths,  though  the  Society's 
principal  grant  has  for  some  years  been  transferred 
to  the  support  of  our  missionary  in  East  Africa. 

The  first  Mission  directly  supported  by  the 
Church  dates  from  1830,  in  which  year  the  late 
Dr.  Duff  succeeded  in  opening  a  school  in  Calcutta, 
with  an  attendance  of  five  pupils.  In  1835  and 
1837  similar  schools  were  opened  in  Bombay  and 
Madras ;  and  from  these  small  beginnings  have 
sprung  not  only  our  present  Missions  and  those  of 
the  Free  Church,  but  the  whole  system  of  higher 
education  in  India.  In  1843,  though  deserted  by 
almost  all  its  agents,  the  Church  never  dreamed  of 
abandoning  the  posts  which  it  had  been  divinely 
called  to  occupy ;  and  so  the  result  of  the  Secession, 
deplorable  as  it  was  in  many  aspects  elsewhere, 
proved  a  decided  gain  to  India.  It  supplied  to  the 
prodigal  millions  of  that  vast  land  another  most 
\igorous  missionary  society,  whose  successful  energy 
has  done  not  a  little  to  stimulate  om"  own.  In 
spite  of  many  vicissitudes  and  troubles,  in  which, 
during  fifty-two  years,  we  have  been  learning  our 
work  and  purchasing  oiu:  experience,  we  may  well 
be  thankful  for  goodness  and  mercy  which  have 
followed  our  India  Mission.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
chairman  of  the  Government  Education  Commission 
stated  at  Madras,  what  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  two  other  members  of  the  Commission  during  a 
visit  to  the  schools  at  Bombay,  that  "  not  only  was 
the  Church  of  Scotland  the  pioneer  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  India,  but  that  at  this  moment  it  has  the 
greatest  seat  of  higher  education  in  the  whole 
land."  "In  Calcutta,  the  seed — small  as  a  grain  of 
mastard  seed — planted  by  Dr.  Duff"  has  grown  into 
a  stately  tree ;  for  there,  both  in  respect  of  numbers 
and  of  results,  the  General  Assembly's  institution 
continues  to  be  the  largest  and  most  successful  of 
all  the  colleges  of  India. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  our  mission  in  India, 
though  small  and  weak  in  comparison  with  many 
others,  yet  represents  considerable  variety,  both  in 
the  spheres  of  its  operation  and  the  agencies  which 
it  employs.  It  has  its  centres  in  each  of  the  great 
divisions  of  India.  In  Bengal  it  is  fovuid  in  Cal- 
cutta and  Govindpore,  Darjeeling  and  Kalimpoong. 
In  the  Southern  Presidency  it  is  working  in  Madras, 
Vellore,  and  Arconum.  In  the  Western,  in  Bombay 
and  Poona.  In  the  Punjaub,  it  is  to  be  met  in 
Sealkote,  Wazirabad,  Gujrat,  and  also  in  the  hill 
state  of  Chnmba.  Again,  it  aims  at  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  all  classes — high  caste,  low  caste,  and  the 
aboriginal  races   who  own  no   caste  at   all.      It 


attempts,  through  the  Zenana  and  School  Missions 
of  the  Ladies'  Association  in  Poona,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  the  redemption  of  the  long-enslaved  women 
of  India.  Its  staft'  consists  of  ordained  European 
ministers  and  teachers,  native  preachers,  catechists, 
and  Scripture  readers.  It  has  its  Medical  Llission 
and  its  large  educational  institutions,  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  earning  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  both  in  fees  and  in  Govern- 
ment grants.  This  variety  of  work  and  of  agency, 
where  our  means  are  so  limited,  is  a  sign  both  of 
health  and  of  promise.  In  the  past  the  strength 
of  the  Church  has  been  given  largely,  but  by  no 
means  wholly,  to  the  educational  side  of  missionary 
effort.  Circumstances  simply  rendered  this  impera- 
tive, and  the  same  course  has  been  adopted  by  all 
the  important  missionary  societies  in  India.  Our 
future  methods  of  work  wQl  depend  largely  upon 
the  report  of  the  Education  Commission  referred 
to,  and  upon  the  view  taken  by  the  Churches  as  to 
their  duty  in  the  changes  which  have  already 
emerged.  For  India  of  to-day  is  immensely  differ- 
ent from  the  India  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  Providence 
is  manifestly  calling  all  the  Churches  to  reconsider 
theii'  position,  so  as  to  readjust  their  operations  to 
meet  its  most  urgent  necessities. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  oiu-  mis- 
sion to  the  Aborigines  in  Darjeeling,  and  the  fact 
that  five-sixths  of  the  converts  of  India  belong  to 
the  lower  castes,  or  to  races  that  have  no  caste, 
seem  to  indicate  a  line  along  which  it  will  be  wise 
to  proceed.  Like  the  old  heathen  Roman  Empire, 
India  has  a  society,  a  code  of  laws,  a  literature,  and 
a  religion  of  its  own.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
Roman  world,  we  may  expect  that  the  peoples 
most  accessible  to,  and  most  easily  influenced  by, 
the  Christian  missionary,  will  be  those  least  per- 
meated and  bound  by  heathen  culture.  Just  as 
Christianity  reaped  at  first  its  largest  harvest  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  so  may  we  expect  to 
convert  India  from  below  upward.  But  Christian- 
ity did  not  neglect  the  higher  classes.  It  soon 
aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  school,  and  when 
that  was  won  it  proved  a  most  valuable  agent  in 
regenerating  the  old  philosophy  and  civilisation. 
So,  while  we  should  at  once  with  greater  strength 
proceed  with  the  work  of  evangelising  the  lower 
castes  and  the  aboriginal  races,  as  God  gives  us 
opportunity,  we  must  not  relax  our  endeavour  to 
impress  a  healthy  direction  upon  the  religious  revo- 
lution through  which  the  dreamy,  but  now  tumultu- 
ous mind  of  India  is  passing.  Om-  higher  schools 
and  colleges  may  have  to  be  reorganised,  but  it 
will  not  be  wise  even  to  think  of  abandoning  them. 

In  China,  where  forty  years  ago  it  was  a  crime 
for  a  foreigner  to  learn  and  for  a  native  to  teach 
him  the  language,  we  are  now  watching  and  foster- 
ing the  development  of  a  small  but  promising 
mission.  Twenty -five  years  ago  there  were  only 
five  places  where  a  missionary  might  dwell,  but 
now  he  can  preach  the  Word  in  every  town  and 
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village  of  that  vast  and  populous  land.  In  the 
considerable  army  of  ordained  and  lay  missionaries 
who  at  over  six  hundred  stations  are  conducting 
the  work  of  thirty-one  societies,  our  little  contin- 
gent of  two  ordained  ministers,  one  colporteur,  two 
native  preachers  and  catechists,  seem  almost  of  no 
account.  Yet  at  Ichang,  a  treaty  port  on  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  they  have  already  gathered  the 
nucleus  of  a  small  Christian  church,  and  their 
efforts  have  shared  in  the  blessing  which  makes 
the  power  of  the  gospel  over  human  nature  in 
China  truly  wonderful.  There,  however,  we  are 
only  on  the  threshold  of  our  work,  even  as  our 
station  is  only  at  the  gates  of  the  great  western 
regions  of  China,  and  we  must  step  out  and  advance 
vigorously  if  we  mean  even  to  hold  the  little  that 
we  have  gained. 

In  Africa  we  are  attempting  to  respond  to 
Livingstone's  life-long  call  and  dying  prayer ;  and, 
in  spite  of  ditficidty  and  sorrow  and  shame,  have 
succeeded  in  planting  the  Blantyre  Mission  in  one 
of  the  most  promising  centres  of  that  dark  con- 
tinent. There  a  little  Christian  community,  with 
its  church  and  school  and  most  useful  medical 
mission,  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  goodwill 
and  affection  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes.  The 
mission  is  now  purely  evangelical  and  educational. 
Yet  while  commending  the  gospel  to  races  fright- 
fully scattered  and  peeled  by  war  and  .slavery,  our 
missionaries  are  teaching  them  also  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  industry  and  settled  modes  of  life.  No 
one  can  promise  such  a  mission  immunity  from  all 
future  trouble,  but  it  is  something  to  be  able  to 
aver  that  the  old  troubles,  if  not  yet  vanquished, 
are  rapidly  yielding  to  treatment. 

This  then  is  a  slight  summary  of  our  mission 
work  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  not  much  certainly, 
indeed  almost  nothing  compared  with  what  we 
ought  to  do,  but  it  is  at  least  a  beginning.  How 
soon  and  how  easily  it  could  expand  into  missions 
worthy  of  oiu:  Lord  and  of  ourselves,  if  only  minis- 
ters and  people  made  support  of  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science !  Signs  are  appearing  and  even  multiplying 
that  many  are  doing  so ;  and  so,  while  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  it  shall 
be  a  wonder  to  us  that  we  ever  could  be  content 
with  doing  so  little  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  let  us 
never  forget  the  sacrifices  that  were  necessary  to 
bring  the  Church  forward  to  its  present  position. 
Others  have  laboured,  and  we  are  entering  into 
their  laboiu's.  We  may  be  called  soon  joyfully  to 
reap  what  they  had  to  sow  in  tears  and  sorrow. 
Several  of  oiu:  missions  have  been  founded  or 
watered  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  Noble- 
hearted  men  at  home  have  toiled  and  lived  and 
died  for  the  cause.  It  would  be  invidious  to  select 
names  where  so  many  deserve  recognition,  but 
surely  gratitude  for  their  devotion,  suggesting,  as 
it  does,  the  Saviour's  sacrifice  which  inspired  it,  wiU 
lead  us  loyally  to  improve  and  enlarge  what  they 
have  committed  to  our  care. 


^ohtxt  JBouglas, 

THERE  is  no  figure  more  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  seventeenth  centmy 
than  Robert  Douglas.  Of  his  birth,  as  of  his  death, 
there  are  no  authentic  accounts :  but  rumour  has  it 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  of  George  Douglas,  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Loch- 
leven  Castle.  Bishop  Burnet  probably  implies  his 
belief  in  this  story  when  he  says  :  "  There  was  an 
air  of  greatness  in  him  that  made  all  that  saw  him 
inclined  enough  to  believe  he  was  of  no  ordinary 
descent."  He  seems  to  have  begim  his  clerical  life 
as  Chaplain  to  the  Scots  Contingent,  that  went  over 
to  assist  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  part  he  took 
with  the  Protestants  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It 
is  said  that  during  an  engagement  Mr.  Douglas, 
observing  a  section  of  the  army  making  a  move 
which  would  have  proved  disastrous,  at  once  sent 
word  to  the  general,  who  immediately  corrected  the 
mistake  and  gained  a  speedy  victory.  When 
Douglas  was  returning  to  Scotland,  Gustavus  said 
of  him,  "  There  is  a  man  who  for  wisdom  and 
prudence  might  be  a  councillor  to  any  king  in 
Europe ;  he  might  be  a  moderator  to  any  assembly 
in  the  world  ;  and  he  might  be  a  general  to  conduct 
my  army  for  his  skill  in  military  affairs."  While 
in  the  army  Douglas  employed  much  of  his  leisure 
in  committing  to  memory  large  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  Burnet  says  of  him  that  "  he  had  the 
Scriptures  by  heart  to  the  exactness  of  a  Jew,  for 
he  was  as  a  concordance."  He  next  appears  as 
minister  of  the  second  charge  of  Kirkcaldy  (1628); 
then  in  1 639  of  the  second  charge  of  the  High  Kirk, 
Edinburgh,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  first 
charge  of  the  Tolbooth,  then  a  collegiate  charge, 
in  1641,  and  next  year,  as  well  as  in  1645  and 
1647,  he  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
His  name  is  among  those  attached  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  of  1643.  While  minister 
of  the  Tolbooth,  Douglas  was  named  along  with 
Baiine,  Henderson,  Rutherford,  and  Gillespie,  to 
represent  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  famous 
Westminster  Assembly  (1643) ;  but  he  did  not  go. 
In  1649  he  was  transferred  to  the  first  charge  of 
the  High  Kirk.  In  August  of  next  year  he  is  one 
of  a  commission  of  the  clergy  deputed  to  wait  on 
the  youthful  Charles  at  Dunfermline,  and  to  try  to 
get  him  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments, 
especially  on  Church  questions,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
public  mind.  Charles  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  document  cast  much  blame  on  his  late  father 
Charles  I.  Douglas  became  the  leading  spirit  in 
one  of  the  parties  that  henceforth  arose  in  the 
Church,  the  Resolutioners,  who  inclined  to  treat 
Charles  with  leniency  in  opposition  to  the  Remon- 
strants, who  urged  sterner  dealing.  "  No  man," 
it  has  been  said,  "contributed  more  than  Douglas 
to  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  or  derived  less 
benefit  from  it."  In  virtue  of  his  high  character, 
position,  and  talents,  he  was  chosen  to  preach  at 
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the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Scone,  1st  January 
1651.     He  improved  the  occasion,  it  is  said,  in  a 
sermon  of  enormous  length,  in  which  he  touclied  on 
the  leading  topics  of  the  time,  and  on  some  of  those 
connected    with    the    king's   ancestors.       Douglas 
next  appears  as  the  co- deputy  designate  of  the 
famous   Sharp,   who  was   sent   to '  London   in   the 
interests  of  a   Presbyterian   polity.       It   is   well 
known  how  Sharp  used  the  opportunity  to  serve 
his  own  ends,  and  how  he  came  back  holding  the 
Royal  Commission  appointing  him  Aixhbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  luider  the  new  ecclesiastical  order  which 
he  had  no  small  share  in  helping  Charles  to  set  up. 
In  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Douglas 
it  is  cm-ious  to  observe  the  anxiety  which  Sharp 
displays  lest  Douglas  should  go  to  London,  and  the 
reasons    he  m'ges  against  his  going.      Some   time 
after,  wdien  Sharp  was  about  to  return  to  London 
for  consecration,  it  is    said  that  one  day  in  con- 
versation with  Douglas  he  called  him  "  brother," 
upon  which  Douglas  checked  him,  saying,  "Brother! 
No   more  brother,  James ;  if  my  conscience   had 
been  of  the  make  of  yours,   I  could   have   been 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  sooner  than  you."     There 
is  also  a  story  that  Douglas  said  of  Sharp,  "  When 
he    came    to    me    before    he   went    to   London, 
I  told  him  the  curse   of  God  would  be  on   him 
for  his  treacherous  dealing,  and  that  I  may  speak 
my  heart  of  this  man,  I  profess  I  did  no  more  sus- 
pect him  Lu  reference  to  prelacy  than  I  did  myself" 
Refusing  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh,  Douglas  was 
transferred    to    the    Greyfriars,    2d    June    1662. 
Like  many  others,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  in  October  1662  resigned 
his  charge  and  went  to  live  at  Prestonpans.     Here 
he  resided  tiU  1669  apparently  in  easy  pecuniary 
circumstances,  as  the  fact  that  he  appears  as  the 
holder  of  bonds   over   several   properties  in   that 
parish  proves.     Under  the  Indulgence  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Pencaitland  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council   on   some   dispute   arising    regarding   the 
right  of  patronage.     It  is  strange  that  the  only 
reference  to  this  distinguished  man  in  the  Session 
Records  is,  "  Sept.  12  :  1669,  preached  Mr.  Robert 
Douglas ;    business   is    delayed  till    another    day." 
Burnet,  who,  by  the  way,  was   about   this   time 
minister  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Salton,  says : 
"  I  knew  him  in  his  old  age,  and  saw  plainly  he 
was  a  slave  to  his  popularity,  and  durst  not  own 
the  free  thoughts  he  had  of  some  things  for  fear 
of  offending  the  people."     This  is  possibly  a  covert 
thrust   at    Douglas's    true-blue   Presbyterianism. 
Wodrow,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  one  who 
knew   Douglas   said  of  him :  "He   was   a   great 
state  -  preacher,   one   of  the   greatest   we   had   in 
Scotland,  for  he  feared  no  man,  to  declare  the  mind 
of  God  to  him ;    yet  he  was  very  accessible   and 
ea.sy  to  be  conversed  with.      Unless   a  man  were 
for  God,  he  had  no  value  for  him,  let  him  be  never  so 
great  and  noble."     He  died  February  1674,  in  the 
eightieth  year   of  his   age  and  forty-sixth  of  his 


ministry,  but  whether  in  Pencaitland  or  not,  I 
cannot  discover.  The  late  Dean  Stanley,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  this  parish,  speaking 
of  Douglas,  said  to  me  in  his  own  facetious  way : 
"  If  you  want  to  be  famous,  find  out  where  Douglas 
is  buried ;"  and  then  he  added,  "  Douglas,  like 
Moses,  did  a  gi'eat  work  in  his  time,  but  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 

James  Coullie. 

Efje  ISttrft  of  ^cotlanti, 

LANGSYNE  a  Lamp  of  liberty  and  light 
Was  lit  by  Christians  in  Columba's  Isle  ; 
Then  from  our  Scotland's  face  the  clouds  of  night 

Rolled  back,  and  she  did  greet,  with  answering  smile, 
The  Master's  message  in  that  beacon  bright. 

She  took  it  to  her  longing  heart,  and  there 
She  reared  for  it  a  Temple  that  should  stand 

Through  all  tlie  ages  ;  object  of  her  care, 
For  which  the  dearest  blood  in  all  her  land 

Should  freely  flow  to  keep  it  pure  and  fair. 

She  sought  not  riches  for  that  holy  shrine  ; 

She  kept  it  from  the  creeds  of  crafty  men. 
Then  from  its  altars  poured  the  Light  divine 

On  mountain  summit  and  on  dusky  glen. 
And  Christ — He  called  that  Kirk  of  Scotland  "Mine." 

Through  gloomy  j'ears  of  anarchy  and  strife, 
"When  superstitious  rites  held  subtle  sway, 

When  civil  war  and  lawlessness  were  rife, 
Our  faithful  Kirk  sustained,  in  face  of  day, 

The  radiant  Lamp  which  sheds  immortal  Life. 

Yes,  in  a  proven  heart  It  still  did  hold 

That  Light  of  blessing,  whose  celestial  flame 

Was  token  to  the  nations  waxen  cold, 

That  Scotland  yet  stood  true  to  The  Dear  Name 

Of  Him  who  loved  her  with  a  love  untold. 

And  still  the  ancient  Kirk  of  Scotland  stands 
Where,  in  the  dark  and  troubled  times  of  yore, 

Our  people  bravely  placed  it,  and  commands 
The  homage  of  all  men  who  bow  before 

A  Faitli  uplield  by  tried  and  trusty  hands. 

And  still  the  leal  and  loving — Scotland's  Pride — 

Do  rally  round  it  as  they  fondly  tell 
How  their  good  fathers  bore  its  Cross,  and  died 

For  the  "  auld  Kirk"  their  Country  loved  so  well 
That  Kirk  and  Country  nothing  could  divide. 

And  still  that  Kirk  upholds  in  loyal  breast 
The  Light  to  Scotland  given  so  long  ago  ; 

And  ever  lifts  a  crowned  Conqueror's  crest 
Above  the  weapons  of  each  jealous  foe, 

Still  blesses  all  the  Land,  and  still  is  blest. 

Jessie  M.  E.  Saxbt. 

Mr.  Maopherson  of  Dundee,  in  his  Life  of  Duncan 

Matheson,  narrates  that  when  that  Evangelist  was  act- 
ing as  a  pastor  some  who  were  sick  complained  that  he 
had  not  paid  them  a  visit.  "Did  yoiT  send  for  the 
doctor?"  he  asked.  "Yes."  "Why,  then,  did  you 
not  send  for  me  ?  Is  it  because  you  care  more  for  your 
body  than  your  soul?"  Another  said,  "You  might 
have  missed  me  out  of  church."  "You  are  mistaken," 
was  his  reply.  "  I  go  to  the  bouse  of  God  as  a  wor- 
shipper and  a  preacher,  not  as  a  detective." 

The  Rev.  John  Gritton,  D.D.,  London,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  GuELPH  Macfie,  B.A.,  licentiate  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  liave  been  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes 
resiiectively  for  the  "Sabbath  Alliance"  Essays  on  the 
Sabbath.  Tlie  prizes  (£50  and  £25)  are  given  by  Mr. 
Morton,  London.  The  adjudicators  were  Rev.  Andrew 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  H.  Muir,  Rev.  J.  C.  Bro\vn,  M.A. 
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^o'oj  (grace  JHorris  ixicut  on 
pilgrimage. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

f^  RACE  was  only  a  humble  little  village  maid, 
^  who  in  all  her  dreaming — for  you  will  see 
that  she  had  a  dream  which  shaped  and  fashioned 
her  whole  life  and  conduct — never,  I  am  sure,  once 
thought  that  her  strange  aud  touching  story  would 
some  day  find  its  way  into  print. 

I  have  not  given  you  her  real  name,  but  I  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  main  fticts  of  her  short  and 
obscure  life,  which  I  think  may  have  some  interest 
for  some  of  us  in  these  matter-of-fact  days,  when 
each  one  seems  to  be  chiefly  taken  up  with  "getting 
on  "  in  worldly  matters. 

Not  that  we  do  not  hear  of  pilgrims  in  our  every- 
day nineteenth  centmy  life,  but  these  have  sadly 
lost  the  savoiu"  of  romance  which  we  are  wont  to 
attach  to  the  Palmer  with  "scallop  shell  and  sandal 
shoon,"  who  made  his  way  amid  dangers  and  dis- 
comforts to  the  Holy  Land  in  mediaeval  times. 
Our  modern  pUgrim — and  we  cannot  blame  him — 
usually  makes  his  way  to  his  favourite  shrine  with 
all  the  apphances  of  ease  and  comfort  possible,  and 
Uttle  or  no  self-denial  is  asked  from  him  or  needed. 

Grace  Morris  knew  nothing  of  pilgi-ims,  ancient 
or  modern,  but  I  think  you  will  say  when  you  have 
heard  her  simple  story  that  hers  was  the  true 
pilgrim  spirit. 

The  little  coimtry  maid  was  one  of  what  in 
Devonshire  is  called  "  a  long  family,"  which  means 
she  had  many  brothers  and  sisters,  and  each  child 
was  of  necessity  sent  out  early  into  the  world  to 
earn  his  or  her  living.  Grace,  having  been  some- 
what delicate,  was  kept  at  home  until  she  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  at  which  time  she  went  into  the 
service  of  a  lady  living  near  her  native  village, 
where  her  modest  demeanour  and  gentle  ways  soon 
won  for  her  the  confidence  of  her  mistress  aud  the 
respect  of  her  fellow-servants. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  girl 
that  her  duties  brought  her  into  close  contact  with 
the  head-nurse,  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  she  was  always 
called  by  the  whole  household,  who,  finding  her 
faithful  and  diligent,  strove,  as  she  always  did  with 
those  aroimd  her,  to  call  out  the  young  servant's 
higher  nature,  and,  not  content  with  training  her 
in  her  outward  duties,  spoke  to  her  day  by  day  of 
holier  tilings ;  and  Grace,  quick  to  see  how  Nm-se 
Uved  out  in  her  daily  life  all  that  she  taught  by 
her  lips,  soon  became  an  interested  hearer,  and 
would  often,  after  the  little  ones  were  sleeping  in 
their  beds,  draw  near  to  the  little  table  where  Nurse 
sat  with  her  Bible  and  books,  and  ask  to  be  taught 
something  more  about  those  precious  truths  which 
had  akeady  begun  to  stir  her  young  heart  strangely. 

She  seemed  never  tired  of  hearing  how  our  Lord 
went  about  among  the  people,  the  poor  people  like 
herself  and  her  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 


sisters,  doing  good;  and  Nurse  Wilson's  sweet, 
reverent  manner  of  speaking,  just  as  if  He  were  a 
real  Presence  to  her,  brought  the  picture  of  the 
loving  Saviour  so  vividly  before  the  girl,  that,  as 
she  gazed  up  into  the  good  nurse's  sweet  face,  her 
eyes  were  sometimes  full  of  a  wistful  yearning,  as 
if  she  longed  to  see  "  the  King  in  His  beauty." 
With  such  dispositions  aud  under  such  influences, 
Grace,  with  a  glad  heart  and  thoughtful  mind,  went 
to  her  first  Communion  in  her  Parish  Church,  gain- 
ing closer,  higher  union  with  her  Lord  in  His  blessed 
ordinance. 

Time  went  on,  and  Grace  was  called  at  last  to 
part  with  this  dear  friend.  Her  mistress  left 
England  with  her  children,  and  Nurse  of  course 
accompanied  them.  This  was  indeed  a  trial,  and 
tested  her  love  and  faith.  But,  as  Nurse  said  in 
her  gentle  way,  she  could  not  expect  to  follow  "the 
dear  Lord  "  without  being  tried.  "  But,  Grace,  re- 
member that  He  has  said,  '  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.' " 

It  was,  indeed,  not  easy  for  the  girl  to  stand 
alone  when  she  went  into  her  next  place  of  service. 
The  servants  laughed  and  ridiculed  her  because  her 
ways  were  not  like  theirs.  They  were  one  thing 
before  their  mistress,  and  another  when  her  back 
was  turned.  Grace  knew  but  the  one  open,  honest 
way.  She  felt  that  apart  from  her  mistress  there 
was  one  Eye  always  looking  upou  her,  and  although 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  saintly  old  poet,  she  lived 
in  the  spirit  of  his  words — 

' '  All  may  of  Thee  partake 
Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
Which  with  this  tincture — (for  Thy  sake) 
"Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

"  A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine, 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. " 

The  months  and  years  glided  by,  and  Grace's 
fidelity  was  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  wages. 
She  now  earned  nearly  double  the  amount  she  had 
received  as  niu-sery-maid,  but  her  dress  and  habits 
were  as  simple  as  ever ;  the  servants  said,  "  Grace  is 
a  miser  and  hoards  her  money."  One  who  knew 
Grace  could  have  told  them  that  they  misjudged 
their  fellow-servant. 

Whenever  her  family  needed  help,  which  was 
seldom,  she  gave  freely  and  gladly ;  the  rest  was  care- 
fully put  by  where  it  brought  her  a  small  interest. 

And  now  our  little  maid  was  well  past  twenty ; 
her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  many  a 
young  fellow  would  have  gladly  called  himself 
her  "follower,"  but  Grace  scarcely  noticed  these 
smiling  advances,  for  an  all-absorbing  thought  was 
filliug  her  heart  and  soul.  She  could  not  have 
told  you  herself  how  or  when  this  thought  was  first 
lodged  in  her  mind,  but  there  it  was,  gaining  day 
by  day  such  mastery  over  her  that  she  seemed  to 
live  only  for  its  fulfilment. 

And  what  was  this  idea  that  it  should  cause  the 
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poor  servant's  heai't  to  throb  with  joy  when  slie 
received  her  well -earned  wages,  and  placed  them 
with  her  already  considerable  gatherings  1  Was  it 
to  make  a  comfortable  home  in  the  far-off  years, 
when  age  and  infirmity  should  have  come  upon  her  ? 
or  did  she  desire  to  raise  herself  a  little  above  her 
rank  in  life  ?  No  !  Grace  had  no  ambition  or  care 
for  anything  of  the  sort.  The  longing  desue  of  her 
heart  was  to  go  to  Jerusalem  !  To  do  this  she  had 
worked  and  saved  and  prayed.  For  a  time,  as  I 
have  said,  she  guarded  her  secret  like  a  holy  treasure. 
But  day  by  day,  as  the  vision  seemed  more  likely 
to  be  realised,  that  she  woidd  stand  upon  the  same 
ground  and  pass  along  the  same  streets  once  trod 
by  those  Sacred  Feet,  she  was  lifted  up  into  a  sort 
of  ecstasy,  which  revealed  itself  in  her  countenance. 
The  poor  girl  became  more  silent  and  abstracted, 
and  the  village  people,  as  well  as  the  servants,  said, 
"  Grace  Morris  be  gauen  quite  mazed." 

Her  mistress,  fearing  she  was  ill,  offered  her  a 
holiday,  and  inquired  kindly  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
changed  looks.  Grace  assured  her  lady  that  she  was 
quite  well  and  needed  no  change.  "  But,  ma'am," 
she  continued  with  a  hesitating  voice,  "  if  I  might 
make  so  bold,  I  would  like  you  to  know  what  I 
have  on  my  mind  to  do."  Her  mistress  heard, 
\\ith  what  astonishment  I  leave  you  to  imagine, 
Grace's  simple  recital  of  her  feelings  and  intentions, 
for  plans  she  had  none. 

Her  lady  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  fu-st, 
but,  checking  herself,  her  next  emotion  was  one  of 
pity,  for  she  concluded,  as  did  the  village  people, 
that  poor  Grace  was  indeed  unsettled  in  her  mind. 

If  the  girl  was,  as  they  all  said,  "  mazed,"  she  at 
any  rate  showed  no  symptoms  of  derangement  on 
any  other  point.  By  degrees  her  pm-pose  became 
generally  known,  and  she  had  to  endure  laughter  and 
sneers  from  those  in  her  owu  rank  in  life,  and  steady 
opposition  to  her  idea  from  master  and  mistress, 
who  were  sorry  to  see  her  hard-earned  savings 
spent  upon  such  folly.  Even  the  good  clergyman 
reasoned  with  her,  and  strove  to  show  her  all  the 
difiicidties  that  would  beset  her  on  the  way. 

But  neither  "perils  by  land  nor  perils  by  sea" 
could  daunt  our  pilgrim, — she  had  set  her  face  stead- 
fastly to  go  to  Jerusalem, — and  so  finally,  when 
clergyman,  master,  and  friends  saw  that  opposition 
only  strengthened  her  in  her  determination,  they 
wisely  and  kindly  did  all  they  could  to  speed  her 
on  her  long  journey.  Grace  had  reached  the  age 
of  thirty  before  she  accomplished  her  life's  wish. 

But  at  last  tJie  day  came  when  she  was  to  bid 
farewell  to  friends  and  all  dear  familiar  places. 
Then,  if  ever,  it  was  hoped  she  would  shrink  from 
the  prospect  of  the  strange,  untried  scenes  which 
were  opening  before  her.  It  was  not  so,  however  ; 
calmly  and  almost  cheerfully  she  turned  from  all 
she  knew  to  face  the  mysterious  Unknown. 

I  think  she  had  sent  her  heart  on  before,  and  so 
it  was  not  difficult  to  follow  after  it. 

We  will  not  foUow  our  pilgrim  as  she  went  by 


sea  to  Port  Said,  and  thence  to  Jaffa.  Though 
very  wearied,  no  representations  of  kind  people 
coidd  detain  her  from  setting  out  the  next  morning 
for  Jerusalem,  the  goal  of  her  hopes. 

At  last  the  city  bm'st  upon  her  wondering  eyes. 
It  wovdd  seem  that  the  sight  of  the  spot  upon 
which  all  her  desires  had  been  centred  for  so 
many  long  years  called  forth  no  words  from  the 
humble  traveller.  Perhaps  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  quiet  Sundays  when  she  used  to  join  with 
delight  in  the  hymn — 

"  Jerusalem  the  golden, 
With  milk  and  honey  blessed, 
Beneath  thy  contemplation, 
Sink  lieart  and  voice  opprest." 

At  all  events  she  moved  along  silently,  as  if  dream- 
ing, until  they  came  to  the  house  of  the  good 
missionary  to  the  care  of  whose  wife  she  had  been 
recommended.  Here  a  comfortable  room  and  bed 
for  the  night  awaited  her,  and  her  kind  friend  left 
her  with  the  hope  that  she  would  be  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  a  long  rest. 

Til's  next  morning,  as  she  did  not  appear,  they 
went  to  her  door,  and,  knocking,  entered  and 
approached  the  bedside,  and  lo  !  the  weary  pilgrim- 
age was  over — the  tired  feet  had  touched  the  goal, 
and  within  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City  the  pilgrim 
now  trod  the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem !     Grace  was  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

I  have  not  told  you  this  simple  story  that  you 
may  be  attracted  to  do  likewise.  It  was  specially 
given  to  this  humble  girl  thus  to  manifest  hex  love 
to  the  Lord.  Many  might  say,  as  they  did  of 
Mary  when  she  poured  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  Sacred  Feet,  "  To  what  purpose  was  this 
waste  made  1 "  Yes !  this  hard-earned  money  might 
have  been  spent  perhaps  in  a  more  practical  way, 
in  honouring  the  Lord.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  was  the  Master's  own  way  of  drawing 
His  humble  servant  to  Himself. 

V.  M.  0. 

Notices  of  23oofe. 

The  New  Testament  Sceiptures  :  their  Claims,  His- 
tory, and  Authority.  (The  Croall  Lectures  for  18S2.) 
By  A.  H.  Charteeis,  D.D.  ,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  etc.,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
(London  :  Nisbet.) 
Into  these  Lectures  Dr.  Charteris  has  compressed  an 
amount  of  learning  and  research  and  acute  criticism, 
which  their  popular  form  and  lucid  style  largely  conceal. 
It  is  Ms  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  acquaintance  at  fu'st 
hand  with  its  numerous  ramifications  and  its  mass  of 
details,  which  makes  his  Lectures  so  clear  and  fi'esli  and 
easy  to  the  reader.  In  the  first  Lecture  the  question  is 
answered — What  do  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  claim 
to  be  ?  They  claim  to  be  true,  they  claim  unity,  they 
claim  authority.  The  comparison  which  Dr.  Charteris 
makes  between  our  Scriptures  and  the  Sacred  Books  of 
other  religions,  in  resjiect  to  the  claim  of  authority,  seems 
a  most  vahiable  point  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject. 
In  the  second  Lecture  the  difficulties  besetting  Inspira- 
tion are  treated  with  a  cairtion  and  a  breadth  which  will 
help  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  author's  \iew  among 
fair-minded  inquirers  and  thinkers.     The  third  Lecture 
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treats  of  tlis  formation  of  a  Canon,  and  shows,  witli  many 
interesting  particulars,  how  the  collection  of  New  Testa- 
ment Scri^itures  into  a  Canon  derived  validity  from  the 
Old  Testament  Canon,  already  closed  and  accepted 
among  the  Jews.  The  fourth  and  fifth  Lectures  give  a 
sketch  of  the  gradual  acceptance  within  the  Church  of 
the  New  Testament  Books  as  canonical  and  authorita- 
tive ;  and  we  know  of  no  more  trustworthy  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  within  the  same 
compass.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole 
course  is  the  last  Lecture,  which  deals  with  the  question 
— "Why  Christendom  has  ascribed  authority  to  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  discussion 
is  full,  and  the  account  of  the  views  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  of  the  Reformers  is  admirable.  The  result 
is  practically  to  substantiate,  in  the  light  even  of  the 
most  recent  criticism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  on  the  subject  of  Holy  Scripture.  Through- 
out the  Lectures  there  are  Notes,  sometimes  of  great 
critical  value,  showing  that  the  author  is  abreast  of 
the  most  recent  literature  bearing  on  his  wide  subject. 
The  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  Theological 
scholarship,  as  well  as  to  popular  Biblical  Criticism  ;  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  its  author. 

The  Editor's  Table. — Talks  with  our  Farm- Servants 
— By  An  Old  Farm-Servant  (Edinburgh :  Douglas).  Many 
will  welcome  this  volume,  which  has  been  reprinted,  with 
the  author's  alterations,  from  "Life  and  Work."  These 
"Talks,"  full  of  ripe  wisdom  and  kindliness,  by  one  who 
knows  farm-servants  because  he  has  been  one  of  them, 
and  who  loves  them  because  he  knows  them,  were  highly 
valued  as  they  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  their  wide 
circulation  as  a  book  in  our  rural  parishes  should  do 
mujh  good.  We  observe  that  in  the  cheaper  of  the  two 
forms  in  which  it  is  published  the  book  can  be  had  at 
4s.  6d.  per  dozen  copies.  In  boards  the  book  is  a  shilling. 
The  Story  of  a  Shell :  A  Romavxe  of  the  Sea — By  J.  R. 
ilacduff,  D.D.  (London:  Nisbet).  In  dreams,  says  our 
author,  all  queer  things  lose  their  queerness,  and  all  im- 
possible things  their  impossibility.  As  the  greater  part 
of  this  story  is  supposed  to  be  a  dream,  the  boys  and 
girls  for  whom  it  is  written  are  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  a  SheU  should  bear  a  little  girl  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  should  talk  with  her  concerning  other 
shells  and  all  treasures  of  the  deep,  and  should  bring  her 
safe  back  to  shore.  The  book  has  the  author's  wonted 
charm  of  style,  and  shows  no  little  acquaintance  with 
natural  history.  Dorrincourt :  the  Story  of  a  term  there 
— By  Bernard  Heldmann  (London  :  Nisbet).  A  whole- 
some story  of  pubUc  school  life,  written  for  boys  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Incidentally  there  is  con- 
veyed to  older  people  the  lesson  that  not  every  good 
scholar,  even  though  he  be  a  well-meaning  man,  is  fitted 
to  be  a  headmaster.  England's  Essayists:  Addison  ; 
Bacon  ;  De  Quincey  ;  Lamb — By  Rev.  Peter  Anton  (Edin- 
burgh :  Macniven  and  Wallace).  The  minister  of 
Kilsyth  has  produced  a  readable  and  instructive  volume, 
showing  honest  work,  sound  judgment — exemplified  in 
his  narrative  of  the  accusation  of  Bacon — and  large  sym- 
pathy, without  which  he  could  not  have  written  as  he 
has  done  of  De  Quincey  and  Charles  Lamb.  Ralph's 
Year  in  Russia — By  Robert  Richardson,  B.A.  (Nelson 
and  Sons).  W^ritten  for  the  young  ;  this  is  a  thoroughly 
good  book  which  al'  ■  eaders  will  enjoy.  A  careful  picture 
of  Russian  life  is  powerfully  impressed  on  the  imagina- 
tion. We  have  not  seen  a  better  book  of  the  kind. 
The  Hut  in  the  Bv^h — By  the  same  author  (Edinburgh  : 
Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier),  is  a  tale  of  Australian 
adventure,  with  some  other  stories  added.  The  Kitten 
Pilgrims — By  R.  M.  Ballantyne  (London  :  Nisbet).  Mr. 
Ballant}Tie  gives  the  little  ones  wholesome  teaching  in 
a  pleasant  form.  The  Pilgrims  have  fierce  fights  with 
Grillin  Rage,  Giant  Self,  and  other  terrible  monsters, 
whom  they  always  overcome.  The  illustrations  are  by 
the  author. 


Searctitifl  t!)c  Scriptures, 

By  the  Editok. 

1.  Find  three  persons  in  Genesis  whose  names  were 
changed,  and  give  (from  tlie  margin)  the  meanings  of 
the  new  names.  2.  Find  the  relationship  of  Ruth  to 
David.  3.  Find  in  Old  Testament  three  persons  struck 
with  leprosy  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  4.  Find  in  Jonah 
four  things  which  God  prepared.  5.  Find  in  Numbers 
a  prophecy  of  Christ  as  a  Star,  and  in  Revelation  a  state- 
ment corresponding.  6.  Find  mention  of  two  birthday 
feasts,  one  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  in  the  New. 
7.  What  verse  records  that  Christ  was  with  Satan,  with 
wild  beasts,  and  with  angels  ?  8.  Find  in  Acts  to  what 
city  or  country  the  following  belonged  : — (1)  Barnabas  ; 
(2)  Timothy  ;  (3)  Lydia ;  (4)  Aquila  ;  (5)  Apollos  ;  (6) 
St.  Paul.  9.  Show  from  a  passage  in  Corinthians  that 
the  refusal  of  a  boon  prayed  for  may  be  tlie  best  blessing. 
10.  Find  in  Luke  8.  a  request  granted  to  the  great  loss 
of  those  who  made  it. 


ANSWERS  FOR  JANUARY. 

1.  The  Gibeonites,  to  deceive  Joshua,  Josh.  9.  4.  2. 
Jonathan,  son  of  Gershom,  Judges  18.  30.  3.  Joab 
would  not  come  to  Absalom,  2  Sam.  14.  29-31.  4.  2 
Cliron.  21.  12-15.  5.  Hannah,  1  Sam.  1.  14;  our 
Saviour,  Luke  7.  34  ;  disciples  at  Pentecost,  Acts  2.  13. 
6.  John  11.  35  ;  Luke  19.  41.  7.  Luke  23.  34  ;  23. 
43  ;  John  19.  26,  27  ;  Matt.  27.  46  ;  John  19,  28  ;  19.  30  ; 
Luke  23.  46.  8.  Gal.  2.  11.  9.  St.  Mark  (John 
Marcus),  Acts  15.  37,  38.     10.  CoL  4.  10  ;  Philem.  24. 


ffialentiar  for  Jt&ruarg, 

A  Chapter  of  Acts  may  he  read  each  morning. 
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M. 
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F. 
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Sa. 

4 

Su. 

Baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.— Acts  1.  5. 
Caiidlemas.    The  promise   is  imto  you,  and  to   your 

children.— 2.  39. 
God  sent  Him  to  bless  you. — 3.  26. 
Many  which  heard  the  word  believed. — 4.  4. 
We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. — 5.  29. 
We  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer. — 6.  4. 
New  Moon.    I  have  seen  the  affliction  of  My  people. — 
Repent  of  thy  wickedness,  and  pray.— 8.  22.        [7.  34. 
Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole. — 9.  34. 
Who  went  about  doing  good. — 10.  38. 
Collection  for  Small  Livings. — 11.  29. 
Many  were  gathered  together  praying. — 12.  12. 
To  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent. — 13.  26. 
Recommended  to  the  grace  of  God. — 14.  26. 
Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.— 15.  9. 
Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened. — 16.  14. 
He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. — 17.  31. 
Instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.— 18.  25. 
The  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified. — 19.  17. 
Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility. — 20.  19. 
Ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.— 21.  13. 
Full  Moon.     Wha.t  shall  I  do,  Lord  ?— 22.  10. 
Let  us  not  fight  against  God. — 23.  9. 
To  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence. — 24.  16. 
Jesus,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive. — 25.  19. 
Do  works  meet  for  repentance. — 26.  20. 
I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer. — 27.  22. 
Salvation  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles. — 28.  28. 


MARCH. 

Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only. — Deut.  8.  3. 

If  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  unto  Thee.— Matt.  14.  28. 

AU  things  are  ready  :  .come. — Matt.  22.  4. 

Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands. — Lam.  3.  41. 
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"-  li?c  took  tijcm  up  in  1i?is  arms." 

By  the  Rev.  George  "Wilson,  Crainoud. 

A  LITTLE  child  once  said  to  mc,  "  When  I  am 
well  I  like  to  be  carried  by  my  father,  but 
when  I  am  ill  I  like  my  mother  to  carry  me."  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  why,  and  he  said,  "  When  I 
am  well,  my  father  carries  me  on  his  back,  and  it 
is  great  fun ;  but  when  I  am  ill,  my  mother  carries 
me  in  her  arms,  and  it  makes  me  feel  well." 
That  little  boy  did  not  know  that  he  was  helping 
his  minister  to  preach  the  gospel.  I  took  him  on 
my  knee  and  told  him  that  Jesus  was  like  his  good 
mother,  that  all  the  children  of  the  Church 
belonged  to  Him,  and  that  He  loved  them  so 
much  that  when  they  were  brought  to  Him,  "  He 
took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hands  on  them 
and  blessed  them."  And  before  we  parted  we 
sang  together  "  There's  a  friend  for  little  children 
above  the  bright  blue  sky." 

I.  IVte  arms  of  Jesus  are  "  stretched  out "  arms. 
— Ps.  cxxxvi.  12.  This  shows  that  the  children 
are  welcome  to  Jesus,  that  He  is  ready  to  receive 
them,  that  He  bids  them  come  to  Him,  that  He 
longs  to  embrace  them.  You  have  seen  a  mother 
teaching  her  baby  to  walk.  She  puts  her  child 
against  a  chair,  goes  back  a  little,  stretches  out 
her  arms,  and  says  "  Come."  The  eye  of  the  little 
one  brightens  as  he  sees  the  mother's  encouraging 
smile,  and  tlie  safe  landing  of  the  outstretched 
arms,  the  little  limbs  begin  to  move,  the  first 
voyage  of  life  is  taken,  and  its  end  and  reward  are 
the  mother's  embrace  and  the  mother's  kiss.  I 
would  ask  all  the  children  of  the  Church  to  make 
their  fu'st  ventm-e  in  life  a  venture  into  the  out- 
stretched loving  arms  of  Jesus.  One  of  the 
sweetest  songs  that  any  of  us  can  sing  is  "  Safe  in 
the  arms  of  Jesus." 

II.  The  arms  of  Jesus  are  holy  arms. — Isa.  lii. 
10.  This  means  that  Jesus  is  holy,  the  holy  Son 
of  God.  But  it  also  means  that  those  who  flee  to 
the  arms  of  Jesus  are  made  holy.  When  a  little 
child  was  taken  away  from  a  wicked,  drunken 
liome,  with  a  bad  father  and  mother,  and  placed 
with  other  children  under  the  care  of  a  good 
woman,  who  was  a  wise  mother  to  them  all,  the 
cluld  said  to  the  matron  one  day,  "  I  wish  my  father 
was  here,  for  I  think  I  would  love  him  good." 
This  is  what  Jesus  does  with  all  the  children  that 
come  to  his  arms.  He  loves  them  good.  When 
they  are  in  His  arms,  bad  tempers  and  sinful 
thoughts,  and  pride  and  untruthfulness,  and  all 
inward  evil  are  cast  out,  and  they  are  made  by 
Him  pure  in  character  and  useful  in  life. 

III.  The  arms  of  Jesus  are  strong  arms. — Isa. 
bcii.  8.  I  read  some  time  ago  of  a  shipwreck  on 
the  coa.st  of  Africa.  There  was  a  little  child  on 
board,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  all,  and  the 
special  pet  of  a  strong  sailor.  The  ship  struck  on 
a  rock  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  was  sinking  in 
a  fearful  storm.     The  strong  sailor  rushed  into 


the  cabin,  took  the  little  child  out  of  its  weeping 
mother's  arms,  wrapped  his  oilskin  coat  round  it, 
folded  it  to  his  bosom,  and  jumped  into  the  raging 
sea.  All  on  board  perished,  and  the  people  on  the 
shore,  on  rushing  down  to  the  sea,  saw  nothing  but 
a  man  lying  with  a  bundle  in  his  arms.  The  man 
had  a  wound  on  his  head,  and  was  quite  dead. 
He  had  been  dashed  against  a  stone  and  killed, 
but  his  bundle  contained  a  living  child.  The 
child  was  saved  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  sailor, 
though  the  sailor  lost  his  own  life.  Jesus  laid 
down  His  life  to  save  His  children,  but  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  now  holds  them  in  arms 
so  strong  that  they  are  out  of  all  danger  from  sin 
and  sinful  enemies. 

IV.  The  arm^  of  Jesus  are  everlasting  arms. — 
Dent,  xxxiii.  37.  Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting 
a  dying  mother.  She  was  leaving  six  children, 
and  they  were  all  young.  After  reading  God's 
Word  to  her,  and  speaking  to  her,  and  hearing  from 
her  that  she  was  dying  in  peace  and  hope  through 
the  grace  of  Jesus,  I  asked  permission  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  with  her.  She  said,  "  Oh  yes,  but 
give  me  my  baby  in  my  arms."  I  took  her  baby 
from  a  neighbour  who  was  in  the  house,  and  laid 
it  in  her  arms.  I  then  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
and  when  I  was  done  she  kissed  her  baby  and 
gave  it  back  to  me.  She  died  that  night,  and  now 
that  child  is  left  without  the  comfort  of  a  kind 
mother's  arms.  But  the  arms  of  Jesus  are  not  like 
the  weak  arms  of  flesh  that  fall  away  in  death 
from  the  children  they  embrace.  His  arms  are 
round  His  children  aU  through  life,  and  through 
the  raging  flood  of  death,  and  He  keeps  them  after 
death  happy  and  blessed  in  His  own  eternal  home. 

Now  the  children  of  the  Church  must  remember 
that  Jesus  takes  up  in  His  arms  willing  children. 
If  they  refuse  to  come  to  Him  and  are  not  willing 
to  be  cared  for  by  Him,  He  will  let  them  alone. 
And  when  left  to  themselves  they  will  fall  into  sin 
and  ruin  and  be  lost.  And  they  must  remember 
that  He  also  wants  the  children  He  takes  to  His  arms 
to  trust  Him.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  them, 
where  they  are  to  live,  how  long  they  are  to  live, 
and  what  they  are  to  do.  He  makes  all  the 
children  who  trust  Him  good  and  usefid  in  this 
life,  and  happy  and  blessed  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  But  I  think  I  hear  some  manly  boy  saying, 
"I  do  not  like  to  be  carried;  I  want  to  walk 
alone."  We  like  manly  boys;  but  what  is  manli- 
ness 1  The  Bible  tells  us  that  it  is  leaning  on  God, 
trusting  God,  receiving  grace  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
To  live  without  God,  to  despise  His  grace,  to  refuse 
His  guidance,  to  flee  from  His  loving  arms,  is  to 
be  unmanly  and  unsuccessful  in  life.  The  two 
great  lessons  we  all  need  to  learn  confu-m  the 
truth  of  the  text  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
page.  The  first  is  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  "  With- 
out Me  ye  can  do  nothing  :  "  the  second  is  from  the 
pen  of  St.  Paul,  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 


Note.  - 


-The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  eaxuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them,  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Arrangements. 
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Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  P.M. 

Mu.sical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.  M. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Mr.  Macleod  sees  Members  regarding  Baptism 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
(The  Afternoon  Service  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month  is  specially  intended  for  the  young 
people  of  the  Congregation.  Children  are 
requested  to  bring  the  Children's  Hymnal. 
Baptism  is  then  administered.)  COLLEC- 
TION FOR  ST.  STEPHEN'S  SCHOOLS. 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  10  a.m.  Mr.  Macleod  will 
preside. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.  m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
,,  ,,  6  P.M. 

,,  Home  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  Home  Lane,  11.15  A.M. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

,,  Home  Lane.     (Tea  Meet- 

ing, 4-6). 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  P.  M. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Jlissiou  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
Hamilton  Place  Academy  Hall,  8  P.M. — Ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Macleod.  Sacred  Music  by 
Musical  Association.     All  invited. 

Praj'er  Meeting  in  Church,  3  p.m. 

,,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  P.  M. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society  ,,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  4th.     Fellowship  Meeting,  10  a.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  \''oung  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6t.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  4th. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

,,  Home  Lane,  3  P.M. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
]Mission  Hall,  8  P.M. 
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Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Hamilton  Place  Academy,  8  p.m.  Lec- 
ture—  "Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  English 
Opium-Eater,"  Rev.  P.  M.  Muir. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Prayer  fleeting  in  Church,  3  p.m. 

,,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  4th.  COLLECTION  FOR  CO- 
LONIAL MISSION  SCHEME. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  P.M. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Mr.  Macleod  sees  members  regarding  baptism 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 


Collections  for  1883. 

The  following  are  the  days  appointed  by  the  Kirk- 
Session  for  the  "Schemes  "  and  other  collections  for  this 
year.  Members  unable  to  be  in  Church  on  the  day  of 
any  collection,  are  requested  to  have  the  goodness  to 
send  their  contributions  to  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  119  Princes 
Street.  Considering  how  many  are  absent  at  various 
periods  of  the  year,  attention  is  particularly  directed  to 
this  point : — 

Small  Livings  .         .  Collection  made  in  February. 

St.  Stephen's  Schools       ....  March  4 

Colonial  Scheme 

Jewish  Mission         ... 

Endowment     .... 

Patronage  Compensation  Fund 

Continental  and  Foreign  Churches  , 

Home  Mission  .... 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund     . 

Royal  Infirmary       ... 

Foreign  Mission       .... 

April  Communion. 

Meetings  for  the  preparation  of  young  Communicants 
will  be  commenced  by  Mr.  Macleod  on  Wednesday,  4tli 
April,  at  8.15  p.m.,  in  the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street 
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The  St.  Stephen's  Mission  Halls. 

This  iuiportaut  uiulortakin^  is  now  in  sucli  a  for- 
ward state  that  in  all  probability  the  work  of 
building  will  actually  have  commenced  before  these 
lines  are  in  print.  The  preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  carried  ont  by  the  Parochial  Committee, 
which  consists  of  several  members  of  the  Congre- 
gation besides  those  Elders  who  are  members  of  it  ; 
and  each  step  has  been  considered  and  approved 
by  the  Session,  on  whom,  of  course,  rests  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  Scheme. 

I.  The  Site. 
The  site  chosen  is  in  Brunswick  Street,  immedi- 
ately to  the  east  of  our  Parish  Schools,  and  nearly 
facing  the  end  of  Clarence  Street.  Even  if  this 
site  was  open  to  unfavourable  criticism  it  might 
be  enough  to  say  that  no  other  was  available,  or 
likely  to  he  available.  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  whether  any  other  site,  if  available,  woiild 
have  been  so  conveniently  situated  for  the  Parish 
as  a  ivhole.  Easily  accessible  from  all  sides,  it 
cannot  be  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes'  walk 
from  any  point  in  the  Parish.  Its  proximity  to  the 
Church  and  School,  as  well  as  the  general  amenity 
of  the  situation,  make  it  in  all  respects  as  suitable 
as  could  be  desired,  seeing  that  no  building  of  the 
kind  can  be  set  down  at  every  man's  door  !  The 
ground  has  been  feued  from  Dr.  Skene  for  an 
annual  payment. 

II.  The  Plans. 

These  have  been  prepared  bj'  Mr.  Sydney 
Mitchell.  The  sketch  on  the  next  page  gives  the 
Front  Elevation.  Though  quite  plain  in  its  main 
features  it  is  yet  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and,  so  far  as 
can  now  be  judged,  will  be  very  much  what  such  a 
building  ought  to  be  so  far  as  external  appearance 
is  concerned.  The  Hall  and  Ground-plan  annexed 
^vill  give  some  idea  of  the  internal  arrangements. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  second 
story,  which  is  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps, 
is  occupied  by  the  LARGE  Hall,  which  will  accom- 
modate no  less  than  590  adults  at  18  in.  per  sitter. 
The  style  of  the  roof  and  windows  should  give  it  a 
good  appearance.  It  will  be  heated  with  hot  water, 
and  as  all  details  connected  with  ventilation  and 
other  matters  have  been  carefully  attended  to, 
we  have  every  hope  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  serviceable  Mission  Halls  in 
Scotland.  A  stair  from  the  platform  communi- 
cates with  the  ground  flat,  and  also  affords  an 
exit  into  tlie  playground  behind.  Along  the  walls 
there  are  folding-doors  or  screens,  which  admit  of 
being  dra'wn  out  for  the  separation  of  classes  in  the 
Sunday  School.  At  least  800  children  can  easily 
be  brought  together  in  this  Hall  on  any  special 
occasion. 

On  the  ground  floor,  which  will  be  well  lighted, 
there  are — 

(a)  A  large  Class  Eoom  which  will  accommodate 
176  persons. 

(6)  A  Mothers'  Meeting  Room  (with  commodious 
presses,  etc.)  which  will  accommodate  nearly  100. 


(c)  A  Session-Room  seated  for  about  60. 

((/)  A  Library  or  small  Schoolroom. 

(c)  Caretaker's  House,  consisting  of  bedroom, 
kitchen,  etc. 

In  all,  the  area  of  the  two  flats  will  give  5148 
sqiiare  feet  of  floor  space.  This  should  afford 
ample  accommodation  for  Sunday  Schools,  Bible 
Classes,  and  all  other  agencies. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  D. 
Sutherland  and  Son,  Builders,  Inverleith  Row. 
They  have  undertaken  to  have  it  completed  before 
the  end  of  September. 

III.  The  Funds. 
Those  who  have  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  building, 
even  in  these  days,  when  it  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Halls,  above  generally  described, 
will  prove  a  more  costly  undertaking  than  was  at 
first  contemplated.  The  contract  price  is  £2470. 
To  this  must  be  added  say  £200  for  other  charges 
not  included.  The  sum  si^bscribed  up  to  date 
(many  of  the  subscriptions  have  been  paid,  and  in 
other  cases  the  second  instalment  is  payable  at 
Whitsunday)  is  £2140.  This  includes  £300  pro- 
mised by  the  "  Baird  Trust."  The  number  of 
subscribers  is  347.  As  most  of  these  are  heads  of 
families,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Congregation, 
generally,  has  responded  well  to  the  appeal  made 
to  them.  At  the  same  time  there  are  a  good  manj- 
who  have  not  yet  contributed,  and  we  would  fain 
hope  that  all  will  desire  "  TO  PUT  A  STONE  "  IN 
THIS  BUILDING.  Certain  it  is  that  in  order  to 
open  it  without  debt  we  must  raise  an  additional 
sum  of  at  least  £500.  Well  now,  WHY  SHOULD 
WE  NOT  RESOLVE,  IN  GOD'S  STRENGTH, 
AT  ONCE  TO  DO  THIS  AND  BE  DONE 
WITH  IT  ?  If  we  are  to  have  Halls  at  all,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  they  should  be  a  credit  to  St. 
Stephen's  and  an  example  to  other  Parishes  of  what 
Parochial  buildings  ought  to  be.  Besides,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a 
work  which  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the 
Parish  long  after  we  are  gone.  Other  Ministers, 
other  Elders,  and  other  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
workers,  in  the  years  to  come,  will  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  what  we  are  now  doing.  We  are  about  to 
provide  a  splendid  instrument  for  the  effectual 
carrying  forward  of  Parochial  and  Missionary  work. 
It  will  be  our  own  fault  if  it  does  not  give  a  new 
impetus  to  all  our  moral  and  religious  agencies. 
Why  then  should  any  of  us  be  harassed  for  a  single 
week  by  anxiety  about  this  £500  still  required  ? 
We  appeal  earnestly,  and  with  confidence,  to  the 
Congregation  to  provide  that  amount  which  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  what  unquestion- 
ably is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  connected 
with  iSt.  Stephen's  which  has  ever  been  brought  be- 
fore them. 

It  is  particularly  and  respectfully  requested  that 
NEW  OR  ADDITIONAL  subscriptions  may  be 
intimated  as  soon  as  convenient  to  Colin  G.  Macrae, 
Esq.,  W.S.,  57  Castle  Street,  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 
Subscriptions  may  be  made  payable  in  MAY  or  in 
NOVEMBER  of  this  year,  N.  M'L. 
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THE  SECOND  COMMANDMENT. 
By  tlie  Eev.  Thomas  Gentles,  M.A.,  Paisley. 

LAST  month  we  had  brought  before  us  the 
answer  of  Scriptiu-e  to  the  question  "  What 
shall  be  the  object  of  man's  worship?"  We  a:-e 
now  to  consider  its  answer  to  the  question  "  How 
shall  man  worship  God  1"  The  question  is  an 
important  one.  On  the  answer  largely  depends  the 
influence  which  the  religious  beUef  of  the  worshipper 
will  have  upon  his  character  and  life,  while  his 
behef  itself  will  be  hai-dly  less  afi'ected  by  it.  •  A 
pm-e  and  spiritual  belief  can  scarcely  coexist  with 
imspiritual  modes  of  worship. 

(1)  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in 
the  water  under  the  earth  :  thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them." 

Are  we  to  read  the  first  of  these  two  clauses  by 
itself?  If  so,  we  have  a  prohibition  of  the  making 
by  the  Israelites  of  any  image  or  likeness  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  3  and  some,  especially  of  the  later 
and  more  Pharisaic  Jews,  did  so  interpret  them. 
It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  read  the  first  clause 
in  connection  with  the  second,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  Tabernacle  fashioned  by  Moses, 
under  the  express  direction  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  on  which  was  set  the  stamp  of 
the  Divine  approval  (1  Kings  ix.  3),  contained 
carved  and  embroidered  figiures  of  various  sorts. 

So  read,  the  words  prohibit  the  making  of  images 
or  likenesses  only  for  purposes  of  worshij).  But  for 
this  purpose  they  are  forbidden  absolutely  and 
entirely.  Now,  the  care  which  is  taken  to  make 
the  prohibition  absolute,  and  the  impressiveness 
and  authority  which  are  imparted  to  it  by  the 
declarations  as  to  the  Di\'ine  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence that  are  conjoined  with  it,  will  not  appear 
excessive  when  we  consider  the  hold  which  idolatry 
— in  infinitely  varied,  in  many  cases  in  cruel  and 
loathsome  forms — had  of  the  Egyptians  whose  land 
the  Israelites  had  just  left,  and  of  the  Canaanites 
into  whose  land  they  were  about  to  enter. 

In  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel,  and  even  of 
Christendom,  we  see  how  prone  human  nature  is 
to  the  practice  here  forbidden.  Scarcely  had  the 
thunders  which  had  accompanied  the  giving  of  the 
Law  ceased  to  echo  in  the  ears  of  the  affrighted 
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Israelites,  when  they  came  to  Aaron  with  the 
demand,  "Up,  make  us  gods  (or  rather  a  god)  which 
shall  go  before  us,  for  as  for  this  Moses  which  led 
us  out  of  the  land  of  Egyj^t,  we  wot  not  what  is 
become  of  him."  Now,  they  did  not  by  these 
words  mean,  "  There  is  no  Lord  God  of  our  fath-ers, 
who  spake  with  Moses  in  the  Burning  Bush." 
What  they  wanted  was  some  material  figure  which 
should  be  to  them  what  they  had  not  so  felt  their 
need  of  while  Moses  was  among  them — a  visible 
pledge  of  Jehovah's  presence,  and  a  help  to  their 
worship  and  obedience.  And  Aaron,  fashioning 
such  a  figure,  proclaimed  a  feast,  not  to  another 
God,  but  to  "  the  Lord,"  and  called  upon  them  to 
worship  "  the  God  which  had  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  under  the  figure  of  a  molten 
calf.  "And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  waxed  hot 
against  them,"  and  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  fell 
upon  them,  as  it  has  failen,  and  is  to  this  day  fall- 
ing upon  all  who  violate  this  second  commandment. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  a  Spirit  Infinite,  Eternal,  and 
Unchangeable.  No  material  form,  then,  can  repre- 
sent or  image  forth  such  a  Being,  and  if  any  such 
form  be  employed  as  a  supposed  help  to  worship, 
it  must  inevitably  tend  to  lower  and  pervert  instead 
of  helping  men's  conception  of  Him. 

Moreover,  the  employment  of  images  in  worship 
— even  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God — tends 
naturally  and  necessarily  to  the  worship  of  many 
gods.  It  is  but  a  partial  and  fragmentary  view  of 
God  that  any  one  image  can  present.  When  that 
partial  view  has  found  its  embodiment,  another  is 
needed  to  set  forth  other  aspects,  and  another,  and 
another,  till  any  sense  of  the  Unity  of  the  Deity 
becomes  all  but  impossible.  The  dependence  of 
the  worshipper  upon  the  image  grows  with  use,  the 
symbols  insensibly  tend  to  become  realities,  and 
the  idols  to  become  "other  gods."  This  is  the 
plain  testimony  of  history  to  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  image  worship. 

(2)  The  inevitableness  of  it  and  the  explanation 
of  it  we  have  in  the  words,  "  I  the  Lord  thy  God 
am  a  jealous  God."  What  do  those  words  mean? 
Is  it  merely  that  being  free  without  loss  or  injury 
to  our  own  nature  to  choose  a  god  we  have  made 
choice  of  Jehovah,  and  so  are  pledged  to  His 
service?  Do  they  not  mean  that  "the  Lord  is 
our  God,  and  we  are  the  people  of  His  pastm-e 
and  the  sheep  of  His  hand,"  in  a  far  deeper 
sense;    in   the    sense,    viz.,    that   we   have   been 
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created  by  Him  and  iu  His  image,  that  only  in 
iniion  with  Him  do  we  find  our  true  life,  and  our 
true  happiness  only  in  willing  surrender  of  our- 
selves to  His  love  and  service ;  that  all  dear  and 
ck>se  ties  which  bind  human  hearts  and  lives  to- 
gether are  but  faint  emblems  of  that  closer  tie 
which  binds  us  unto  Him  in  whom  "  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,"  and  "from  Avhom  to 
be  turned  away  is  to  f\xll,  to  whom  to  be  tm-ned  is 
to  rise,  iu  whom  to  abide  is  to  stand  fast  for  ever'"? 

I  a^k  you  to  cany  this  truth  with  you  in  your 
reading  of  that  term  "jealous,"  at  which  sometimes 
you  may  have  stumbled.  Hiunan  jealousy  is  often 
mingled  with  baser  ingredients.  But  in  itself 
jealousy  is  the  pain  felt  by  wronged  and  outraged 
love.  When  the  Bible  tells  us  that  God  is  "a 
jealous  God,"  it  is  telling  us  that  God  loves  us,  and 
is  not  indiiferent  to  the  state  of  our  affections 
towards  Him,  but  that  He  longs  for  and  claims  our 
love  and  worship,  and  if  they  be  withheld  from 
Him,  and  bestowed — as  in  that  case  they  must  be 
bestowed — on  lower  objects,  His  indignation  will 
Wi  :  hot.  Could  we  really  love  and  worship  Him 
if  He  were  otherwise  ?  God  is  a  jealous  God 
because  He  is  a  loving  God. 

(3)  But  what  of  the  mode  in  which  His  love 
and  jealousy  are  here  said  to  manifest  themselves  1 
— "  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  Me." 

Observe  the  words  are  not  "condemning  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  for 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers."  They  are  sometimes 
denoimced  as  if  they  were.  There  is  no  word  of 
judgment  or  condemnation  here.  It  is  "visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generrtion."  Now  is  not  that 
just  what  we  see  going  on  around  us  every  day'? 

The  father  sins,  the  father  sutlers,  but  he  does 
not  in  his  own  person  exhaust  the  suffering  that 
follows  from  his  sin — it  jjasses  on  to  injure  his 
posterity.  He  lives  a  life  of  vicious  indulgence — ■ 
he  ruins  his  own  health,  but  he  also  bequeaths  a 
weakened  constitution  to  his  children.  He  jjursues 
a  course  of  reckless  extravagance — he  comes  to  want 
himself,  but  his  children  also  are  born  to  poverty. 
He  commits  some  crime — he  suffers  as  a  felon 
himself,  but  the  taint  of  their  felon  parentage  is  on 
his  children.  Though  all  men  should  forget  it, 
they  never  will.     Is  it  said  this  is  unjust  ■? 

Look  then  at  the  other  side  of  this  law.  The 
father  lives  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  health 
■ — he  not  only  reaps  the  fruit  iu  his  own  body,  he 
hands  on  a  sounder  constitution  to  his  children. 
He  lives  a  life  of  frugal  industry— the  wealth  that 
follows  falls  not  into  his  lap  alone,  but  into  his 
childi-en's.  He  stands  out  among  his  fellows,  con- 
spicuoas  for  virtue — his  children  on  their  entrance 
into  the  world,  before  they  have  done  aught  to 
merit  it,  find  favouring  regard  meeting  them,  for 
their  father's  sake.     We  do  not  hear  complaints  of 


injustice  against  those  results  of  the  same  law, 
because  all  see  that  it  is  just  this  that  makes  pro- 
gress possible.  The  world  advances  because  the 
gains  of  one  generation  are  the  inheritance  of  the 
next. 

To  ask  the  setting  aside  of  the  law  of  God,  by 
which  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon 
the  children,  is  to  ask  that  progress  may  become 
impossible,  and  that  human  nature  may  be  deprived 
of  one  of  the  strongest  deterrents  from  evil-doing. 

And  if  there  be  after  all  something  saddening  in 
the  thought  that  our  iniquities — even  though  re- 
pented of  and  forgiven — may  work  on  when  we  are 
dead  and  gone,  to  be  a  blight  upon  those  that 
come  after  us,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  truth  which  we 
learn  from  this  same  commandment,  that  the  evil 
will  be  worked  out  sooner  than  the  good,  for  while 
it  is  "  imto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  "  that 
iniquities  are  visited,  it  is  "unto  thousands"  (of 
generations)  of  them  that  love  God  and  keep  His 
commandments  that  mercy  is  shown. 

(4)  And  now  briefly  as  to  violations  of  this  com 
mandment.  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  how  the 
ancient  people  of  God  violated  it  and  were  judged. 
Nor  shall  I  linger  on  the  sad  violations  of  this 
commandment  that  mingle  with  the  worship  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  of  more  importance 
to  speak  here  of  those  of  which  we  ourselves  may  be 
guilty.  "  God  is  a  Spirit."  Do  we  worship  Him 
"  in  truth  " — as  He  is,  as  He  has  revealed  Him- 
self? 

God  has  revealed  Himself  in  His  works,  His 
Word,  but  above  all  in  His  own  Son,  our  Blessed 
Lord,  the  Brightness  of  the  Father's  Glory  and  the 
Express  Image  of  His  Person. 

If  in  that  conception  of  God  which  we  all  of  us 
carry  into  our  worship,  we  leave  out  aught  which 
God  hath  revealed,  or  add  thereunto  from  human 
wisdom  or  fancy  aught  which  He  hath  not  revealed, 
then  are  we  as  truly  bowing  before  an  image  of  our 
own  making  as  if  we  knelt  before  some  figmre 
graven  with  man's  hand  to  represent  God.  The 
image  is  not  less  an  image  merely,  nor  less  dis- 
honouring to  God  and  less  harmful  to  man,  because 
it  exists  only  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  wor- 
shipper, and  not  in  material  embodiment.  It  may 
be  all  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous  on  that 
account.  Now  do  we  worship  God  in  spirit  ?  We 
come  into  God's  house ;  do  we  realise  there  God's 
presence,  and  do  we  so  use  His  house  as  to  gi-ow 
prompter  to  discern  His  presence  in  the  world? 
We  utter,  or  we  join  in  words  of  prayer — do  we  pray 
with  the  Spirit  ■?  We  read  God's  Word — do  we 
bow  mind  and  heart  and  will  before  God's  truth  1 
We  bring  our  children  for  baptism — do  we  give 
them  unto  God  and  train  them  up  for  Him  ?  We 
partake  of  the  memorials  of  Christ's  broken  body 
and  shed  blood— do  we  feed  upon  Him  by  faith  ? 
Do  we  at  the  Holy  Table  hold  commimion  of  heart 
with  Him,  and  going  from  it  do  we  bear  about  in 
our  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  1 
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E\}t  ^arist  of  ^Taxixiooti, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 

(in  twelve  chapters.) 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

Y. — The  School  Examination. 


was  always  a  gala 
(lay,  the  School  Ex- 
aiuixiation.      If   not 
the    parish,    at    all 
e'^ents    the    village 
was    in    high    fete, 
and      the     manse 
and      schoolhouse 
formed    the    com- 
bined focus  of  at- 
traction. 

Once  a  year  a 
committee  of  Pres- 
bytery (generally 
consisting  of  five 
or  six  members) 
undertook  the  im- 
portant work  with- 
in their  bounds. 
Most  frequently  it 
was  in  early  sum- 
mer these  gather- 
ings took  place, 
and  very  agreeable 
episodes  they  were, 
alike    in     clerical 

_  and  parochial  life. 

-*':\j   .      '^r^    I  \  -         ii  u^a^y  Ijq  readily 

imagined,  that  though  the  flutter  of  anxiety  and 
preparation  was  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  school  and  the  manse,  the  preponderance  was 
%\dth  the  latter.  It  was  a  day  on  which  Dan 
MacGlashan  was  early  astir.  His  toilet  that  morn- 
ing cost  him  more  thought  and  deliberation.  StiU 
more  had  his  ingenuity  to  be  exercised  in  making 
adequate  and  exceptional  preparations  for  the  arrival 
of  various  horses  and  conveyances,  the  distance  of 
the  Manses  rendering  these  aids  to  locomotion  in- 
dispensable. He  had  donned  his  Sunday -best  as 
the  hour  drew  near,  only  hooking  up  his  coat  on 
a  wooden  peg  outside  the  stable,  in  readiness  for 
arrivals.  Their  own  cob  had,  first  of  all,  to  abdicate 
his  stall,  and  to  be  turned  out  for  the  day  to  the 
paddock,  an  arrangement  wliich,  we  need  hardly 
say,  he  did  not  resent.  Then  the  two  cows  had  to 
make  similar  surrender  of  their  "  byre,"  as  an  im- 
provised stable.  The  cart  had  to  take  the  chance  of 
weather  to  give  shelter  to  the  nondescript  vehicles  ; 
the  hens  alone  in  this  case  uttering  a  cackling  pro- 
test for  the  intrusion  on  their  neutral  territory. 
To  describe  these  assembling  vehicles  would  be 
unedifying.     Sufiice  it  to  say,  they  ranged  from 


the  double -seated  ^jhaeton  to  the  more  primitive 
gig — the  dog-cart  being  a  later  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  All  the  clerical  friends  handled 
their  own  reins  with  two  exceptions — one,  presently 
to  be  spoken  of,  who  from  old  age  could  trust  neither 
strength  of  arm  nor  failing  eyesight ;  the  other, 
from  insuperable  nervous  sensations  in  the  matter 
of  driving,  which  successive  attempts  to  overcome 
had  tended  only  to  increase.  These,  accordingly, 
had  to  bring  their  men  with  them.  To  Dan  the 
two  auxiliaries  were  not  unwelcome.  Indeed,  he 
hailed  their  appearance  to  lighten  his  own  small 
burden.  Scarcely  were  the  horses  unsaddled  and 
unharnessed,  when  the  snuff-mulls  were  exchanged 
as  pledge  of  good  fellowship  for  the  day,  expressed 
and  understood  ;  and  in  due  time,  of  course,  there 
was  a  further  interchange  of  ideas  about  parochial 
matters  in  general,  and  crops  and  quadrupeds  in 
particular.  The  only  one  who,  at  all  events  at 
the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  denied  a  very  cor- 
dial welcome  was  Betty,  whose  face  on  this  mighty 
annual  occasion  (summer,  be  it  remembered)  was, 
in  the  midst  of  her  culinary  duties,  like  a  huge 
harvest  moon.  She  felt,  not  unnaturally,  that  the 
appearance  of  "  thae  twa  men  "  on  the  scene  implied 
an  increase  to  her  labours  and  supervision.  But, 
good  soul !  relegating  them  to  a  deal  table  at  the 
window,  she  propitiated  the  first  pangs  of  hunger 
with  bannocks  and  a  "  kebbuck,"  ad  libitum,  giving, 
not  a  positive,  but  indirect  hint  of  a  reversionary 
interest  in  the  big  dinner,  when  the  waves  had 
somewhat  rocked  themselves  to  rest. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  in  passing,  in 
connection  with  the  several  horses  ridden  and 
driven,  that  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  stable 
stood  a  "corn-kist" — a  great  square  box  which  had 
once  a  history  of  its  own  at  the  Laird's.  Indeed 
it  formed  part  of  his  "  canteen  "  in  former  warlike 
days,  but  now  was  transferred  for  the  more  peace- 
ful use  of  garnering  the  Minister's  oats.  The  frisky 
proclivities  of  more  than  one  sober  animal  on  leaving 
in  the  evening  of  the  examination  day,  told  tales 
of  Dan's  equine  hospitality. 

The  minister  was  at  the  front  door,  ready  to 
receive  his  visitors  as  they  dropped  in  one  by  one. 
Juno  lay  at  her  accustomed  post  by  the  scraper, 
with  her  head  between  outstretched  paws.  She 
opened  her  sleepy  eyes  in  the  sunshine,  coupled  at 
times  with  a  slight  spasmodic  erection  of  her  left 
ear,  as  she  heard  the  noise  of  wheels  or  the  tread 
of  strange  footsteps.  But  she  seemed  to  have  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  they  were  privileged  in- 
truders, and  speedily  resumed  her  dream  of  manse 
and  dog  life.  As  the  hour  of  twelve  struck  on  the 
clock  in  "  the  Study,"  where  they  had  assembled,  Mr. 
Erskine  offered  his  arm  to  venerable  Mr.  Winton, 
and  the  others  followed  suit  in  a  body  to  the  school- 
room. He  was  "  Father  of  the  Presbytery,"  and 
his  younger  bretkren,  or  rather  sons,  seemed  to  vie 
to  do  him  honour. 

The  School  was  simply  an  adjunct  or  appendage 
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to  the  Schoolmaster's  house  ;  it  had  uo  claims  what- 
ever, rather  the  reverse,  on  the  average  admiration. 
Our  modern  tyjie  of  building  would  have  scorned 
it,  as  a  high-bred  queen's  spaniel  would  contemplate 
with  unall'ected  disdain  a  low-bred  Scottish  terrier. 
But  to  the  true  a'sthetic  eye  it  had  its  own  redeem- 
ing features.  The  roof  had  become  an  especial  pet 
of  wandering  artists.  The  more  faded  and  tawdry 
the  robes  of  a  peer  are,  the  more  valued  they  are 
understood  to  be,  as  the  indications  of  ancient 
lineage.  So  was  it  with  the  slates  of  the  Parish 
School,  which  had  braved  the  sunshine  and  storm 
of  innumerable  seasons.  They  were  dabbled  over 
with  patches  of  moss,  or  with  gray  and  yellow  lichen, 
not  to  speak  of  the  window-panes,  with  the  great 
eyes,  or  "knobs,"  in  their  centres,  that  seem  now 
to  have  vanished  out  of  sight.  Inside  there  was 
attU  less  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  modern  school 
I)alate.  Though  the  room  itself  was  large  and 
commodious,  the  pitch  was  low ;  the  windows  small ; 
the  ventilation,  in  the  dog-days,  defective  ;  while 
the  forms  and  desks  were  furrowed  and  gashed 
with  combined  age  and  usage.  On  the  latter  were 
characteristic  traces  of  boy  handiwork,  thick  as 
Vallombrosa  leaves  ; — efforts  to  perpetuate  names 
by  very  crooked  and  inartistic  initials.  Even  the 
Master's  desk  did  not  escape  this  profanation. 
Indeed,  conspicuous  on  the  back  (fronting  the 
entire  school,  and  which  Meg's  scrubbing-brush  had 
failed  to  erase)  was  a  wonderful  effort,  depicting 
the  terrors  of  the  law  in  what  was  intended  for  a 
gallows  with  a  figure  depending  from  it — the  work 
of  some  young  idler,  who  had  thus  abused  his  hours 
of  solitaiy  confinement. 

But  the  party  have  reached  the  door  ;  they  are 
received  by  a  courteous  bow  from  Mr.  M'Inlay, 
followed  by  friendly  handshaking,  and  by  the 
simultaneous  uprising  of  the  whole  school.  By 
"  the  whole  school "  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  boys  and  girls,  in  this  more  primitive  era  and 
primitive  region,  were  associated  under  the  same  roof, 
and  underwent  the  same  instruction.  At  a  later 
period  a  female  school  was  excogitated  by  the  Laird's 
wife  and  daughters,  supported  by  other  womanly  in- 
fluences. We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  that  this 
was  a  step  in  advance  and  very  decidedly  so.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  under  Mr.  M'Inlay's 
judicious  and  fostering  care,  the  intermingling  of 
the  weaker  with  the  stronger  sex  was  not  an  un- 
mitigated eviL  The  sterner  and  stiudier  were 
subdued  and  insensibly  refined  by  the  gentler 
natures  WT-th  which  they  came  into  habitual  contact. 
Moreover,  under  rough  exteriors  there  was  (with  of 
of  course  exceptions)  wliat  may  be  called  a  rustic 
chivalry  about  the  Taxwood  boys.  Enough  for 
the  present  to  say,  that  in  that  general  uprising 
we  have  just  referred  to,  there  mingled  with  blue 
cloth  and  hob-nails  and  corduroy,  many  variegated 
frocks,  spencers,  and  kercliiefs,  faded  and  unfaded, 
simple  and  tawdry  ;  hair  falling  here  in  graceful, 
uusorted  ringlets, — there  bound  up  by  ribands  of 


blue  or  red.  A  few  forms  and  chairs  were  set 
apart  for  any  parents  or  paiishioners.  Tliey  came 
dropjiing  in  as  the  day  advanced.  Mothers  of 
course,  who  in  a  very  abnormal  way  had  left  dairy, 
laundry,  and  kitchen  ;  who  had  abandoned  pots 
to  simmer  at  ^vill  on  the  hob,  and  delegated  infants 
to  a  neighbour's  care.  A  few  fathers  made  for 
themselves  spare  time  from  tlie  first  hay-cutting, 
to  have  their  paternal  interest — it  may  be  vanity 
— gratified.  Towards  the  end  the  Laird  and  his 
daughters  joined  the  throng,  also  the  Factor  and 
his  family,  of  whom  more  anon.  Wli^n  all  the 
prandial  arrangements  at  the  Manse  ■were  com- 
pleted, Ef&e  and  her  aunt — the  last  comers — 
elbowed  their  way  to  a  vacant  corner,  amid  silent 
and  respectful  greetings.  "We  are,  however,  fore- 
stalling. 

"  And  now,  my  young  friends,"  said  Mr.  Erskine, 
"  we  shall  begin  our  meeting  to-day  as  usual  with 
prayer."  In  deference  to  his  age,  old  Mr.  Win  ton 
was  asked  to  conduct  the  brief  opening  ser^^ce. 
In  a  few  simple  and  well-chosen  words  he  invoked 
a  blessing  on  the  School,  on  their  teacher,  on  their 
parents,  and  their  minister. 

"  If  it  be  yoirr  wish,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  M'Inlay, 
turning  to  the  row  of  clericals  seated  on  his  own 
black  stuffed-bottom  chairs — "  we  shall  begin  with 
the  beginning."  On  this  trotted  out  a  little  caval- 
cade of  very  incipient  parishioners.  They  went 
through  their  primers  to  a  nicet}',  apparently  uu- 
awed  and  undisconcerted  by  the  formidable  pre- 
sences in  which  they  stood  ;  stumbling  and  drawl- 
ing over  the  alphabet,  and  mangling  it  in  the  most 
charming  fashion. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  rehearse  the  further 
proceedings.  Relay  after  relay  followed  in  pro- 
gressive sequence.  Then  came  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy, English  and  Scottish  history — all  con- 
ducted, and  properly  so,  by  Mr.  M'Inlay  : — only 
now  and  then  a  random  shot,  in  the  shape  of 
a  question  by  one  of  the  examiners,  had  the 
effect  of  agreeably  relieving  monotony.  Kext  came 
the  reading  of  Scripture.  Passages  were,  at  the 
master's  request,  selected  by  Mr.  Winton,  both 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  order  to  show 
that  there  had  been  no  previous  cramming  or  pre- 
paration. A  series  of  questions  thereon,  as  well 
as  of  a  more  general  character,  ensued,  evincing  a 
creditable  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  events,  and 
characters  of  Sacred  story.  Then  followed  a  more 
thorough  drilling  in  what  may  well  be  called  the 
Magna  Gharta  of  Scottish  theology — the  good  old- 
"  Shorter  Catechism."  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
who  read  these  lines  are  unfamiliar  with  what  is, 
and  we  trust  will  continue  to  be,  a  household  word 
and  household  treasure  in  every  Scottish  home, 
from  the  castle  to  the  cottage.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  a  few — not,  certainly,  numerically 
strong — who  would  venture  to  tamper  ^"ith  this 
precious  heirloom  of  the  nation's  faith,  if  not  to 
discard  it  altogether.     We  often  wonder  if  such, 
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judging  by  other  couiitries  and  cliurclies,  have 
soberly  calcnhited  the  loss  incurred  by  the  want 
or  absence  of  some  siich  mould,  to  give  strength, 
shape,  and  consistence  to  doctrinal  teaching.  Cer- 
tain angularities  in  this  traditional  Standard  it  may 
be  desirable  to  have  rounded  off ;  but  there  is 
always  danger,  even  in  the  most  delicate  handling 
of  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  theological  chisel.  This 
is  not  a  place  for  moralising  ;  enough  to  say,  "  "Woe 
worth  the  day  when  this  old  silver  trumpet  ceases 
to  sound."  As  for  oitrselves,  we  thank  God  for  it, 
and  for  all  the  old  Sabbath  evenings  when,  at  the 
parlour  fire,  and  as  regularly  as  the  setting  sun,  we 
waded  in  turn  througli  question  and  answer  ;  that 
too  supplemented  with  the  inevitable  "proofs." 
The  exercise  may  have  been  at  times  to  restive 
natures  a  little  irksome,  and  the  repetition  mono- 
tonous. Grant  it.  But  the  goodly  nail  was  fastenfil 
in  memory's  sure  place,  and  many  of  us  would  not 
be  what  we  are,  Scotland  would  not  be  what  it  is 
and  what  it  has  been,  but  for  this  succinct  yet 
comprehensive  exposition  of  doctrine  and  duty, 
with  its  grand  key-note,  sustained  throughout,  on 
"  ilan's  chief  end." 

The  allotted  time  for  Bible  and  Catechism  being 
exhausted,  nothing  remained  but  that  which  is  by 
use  and  wont  generally  reserved  for  the  concluding 
part  of  all  school  examinations — viz.  arithmetic. 
The  reason  of  such  reservation  is  suflSciently  obvious. 
This  branch,  being  of  a  more  lively  and  sensational 
character,  has  a  tendency  to  revive  the  lagging  in- 
terest and  to  counteract  the  drowsy  effects  of  the 
increasingly  stifling  and  vitiated  atmosphere.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  "  counting "  invariably,  in 
these  times  and  localities,  came  in  as  a  bit  of 
exhilarating  poetry  after  hours  of  continuous 
prose.  There  was  something  awakening  and  in- 
spiriting in  the  very  rattle  of  the  slates.  The 
forms  were  left  ;  and  an  irregular  ring  was  made 
to  give  breathing-room  to  the  upstanding  athletes; 
and  elbow-room,  it  may  be  added,  for  slate  and 
pencil.  The  farmers  and  their  wives  could,  more- 
over, better  understand  and  appreciate  the  utility 
of  a  science  in  which  they  themselves  were  in  a 
very  small  way  experts.  The  farmer  was  and  is, 
every  now  and  then,  brought  in  puzzling  juxta- 
position with  cwts.,and  tons,  and  avoirdupois  weight, 
acres,  roods,  and  poles ;  not  to  say,  at  rent-time, 
with  the  more  commonplace  but  more  dreaded  and 
formidable  £,  s.  d.  Whilst,  in  respect  of  the  latter, 
the  pounds  of  butter  and  baskets  of  eggs  involve, 
though  in  a  very  modified  form,  certain  numerical 
calculations  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  zest  per- 
sonal experience  gives  to  all  movements  of  life,  be 
they  great  or  small.  Some  rounds  of  the  multi- 
plication table  took  precedence  ;  then  onwards  they 
advanced  through  the  mysteries  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  (simple  and 
compound).  Never  have  we  seen  this  primitive 
circle  of  youth  in  a  lullage-school,  but  we  recognise 
in  it  the  most  artistic  of  studies,  and  cease  to  wonder 


it  has  enlisted  so  many  clever  pencils,  from  Sir  David 
Wilkie  to  those  of  Webster  and  Mulready  of  later 
times.  Even  the  best  of  limners,  however,  can,  after 
all,  only  catch  passing  phases.  The  thing  requires 
to  be  seen,  we  may  say  heard,  in  order  to  be  really 
understood  and  enjoyed.  The  tension  of  body  re- 
flecting that  of  mind  in  every  conceivable  grotesque 
attitude  ;  the  complete  absorption  of  the  whole 
nature  in  the  business  in  hand  ;  the  unmusical  ring 
of  the  pencil  on  the  slates,  like  the  pattering  of  hail 
on  the  skylight ;  the  strange  physical  freaks  and 
contortions  resorted  to  in  order  to  assist  and  stimu- 
late mental  powers  ;  the  scratching  of  the  head  ; 
tlie  insertion  of  tl^e  slate  pencil  in  the  mouth  ;  the 
elevation  of  one  limb  at  the  expense  of  a  strain 
on  the  other  ;  f  jove  all — what  never  has  been,  and 
we  presume  never  can  be,  explained — a  rigid  seizure 
between  the  teeth  of  the  protruding  tongue  and  the 
quickening  thereby  of  thought  and  action  ;  then 
the  occasional  unfair,  furtive,  clandestine  glances  at 
a  neighbour's  figures,  and  as  the  sum  is  completed, 
the  rush  to  pile  the  slates  in  the  order  of  finish  one 
above  another — the  chivalry  we  have  spoken  of 
threatening  utterly  to  forsake  the  boys  and  leaving 
the  more  timid  sisterhood  to  manage,  to  their  obvious 
disadvantage,  as  best  they  can  in  the  melee.  Such 
was  the  scene  now  transacted  with  undiminished 
dramatic  effect  in  the  Schoolroom  of  Taxwood. 
Mr.  M'Inlay,  with  the  only  grimace  of  the  day, 
lowering  his  spectacles,  which  had  been  astride  on 
his  brow,  takes  up  slate  by  slate,  first  scanning  the 
figures,  and  then,  amidst  much  clatter  and  confu- 
sion, announcing  the  successful  numbers.  Aunt 
Phemie,  be  it  interposed,  was  beginning  by  this 
time  to  be  somewhat  fidgety  and  uncomfortable — 
nervously  uneasy  about  the  interference  of  this 
rather  prolonged  popular  entertainment  with  the 
stipulated  hour  of  dinner,  although  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  repress  her  anxieties.  In  due 
course,  however,  the  slates  were  laid  aside,  and  the 
whole  thing  concluded  with  a  few  volleys  of  mental 
arithmetic,  like  a  closing  exhibition  of  fireworks, 
perfectly  bamboozling  to  all  present  (ministers  in- 
cluded) except  to  the  little  pyrotechnics  them- 
selves. 

"  Our  time,"  said  Mr.  M'Inlay,  good-naturedly, 
with  his  silver  watch  in  hand,  "  is  up  ;  the  examina- 
tion, my  friends,  is  now  concluded."  It  was  the 
signal  for  Mr.  Winton,  as  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  occasion,  alike  by  age  and  rotation,  to  say  a  few 
parting  words. 

The  long  day's  gathering  dissolved  like  a  snow- 
wreath.  Mr.  Erskine  reconducted  his  clerical 
friends  to  the  Manse,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Laird,  the  Factor,  and,  of  course,  the  School- 
master : — Aunt  Phemie  having  given  her  nepliew  a 
peremptory  hint  not  to  linger  among  his  roses  on 
the  way. 

The  seqitel  within  doors  we  must  leave  to  the 
imagination.  The  last  sight  of  the  day,  as  the  sun 
was    setting   behind   the   big   elms,   was    Dan   (his 
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onlinarv  attire  resmued)  leading  back  the  cub  by 
its  forelock,  while  Juno  was  absorbed  over  a  pail 
in  the  coiu'tyard,  gulping  some  of  the  daintiest  rem- 
nants of  the  feast.  It  may  only  be  added  that  it 
was  the  social  gathering  of  the  year  that  the  Laird 
most  enjoyed.  Though  with  no  pretension  to  high 
education  or  reading  himself,  he  was  well  qualified 
to  relish  the  play  of  cultured  intellects.  There  was 
at  table  tlie  usual  mental  relaxation  after  the  some- 
what arduous  duties  of  the  day — a  considerable 
amount  of  pleasant,  genial  talk,  intermixed  with  the 
sparkle  of  innocent  banter  and  amusing  anecdote. 
His  daughters  always  knew  what  their  father's  trite 
quotation  wovild  be  on  his  return  home :  "  My 
deai-s,  the  old  story,  the  '  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul'!" 


II. — Little  you  Know. 

IV/rOST  people  of  much  account  in  this  world 
-*-'-*-  have  to  work  hard.  And  many  of  you  wlio 
•will  read  this  page  work  as  hard  as  mortal  can : 
but  the  work  is  what  we  caU  head-work.  No 
doubt,  that  kind  of  work  often  breaks  human 
beings  do-wn  early :  and  it  brings  upon  some 
workers  all  manner  of  painful  nervous  experiences, 
not  to  be  expressed  in  words.  I  read  last  night 
concerning  a  famous  Oxford  scholar,  "  The  silence 
of  his  house  was  awful,  visitors  said,  for  he 
could  not  bear  the  footsteps  or  the  voices  of  his 
own  children."  Of  another,  equally  eminent,  it 
is  written,  "  Working  his  head  continually,  he 
was  frequently  ailinc-."  Also,  "he  must  not  be 
disturbed  in  his  work.  While  so  absorbed  he  felt 
an  interruption  of  any  kind  as  he  would  the  stroke 
of  a  bludgeon  or  the  shock  of  a  railway  collision. 
It  was  agony,  and  with  upraised  hands  he  closed 
eyes  and  ears."  But  such  work  does  not  roughen 
the  hands.  It  does  not  take  you  where  yoiu-  gar- 
ments will  be  soaked  with  rain,  nor  your  feet  laden 
with  adherent  earth.  It  does  not  bring  on  early 
rheumatism,  with  its  painful  distortions.  And 
you  who  are  busy  head-workers  have  told  us  often 
how  hard  you  work,  and  how  tired  you  feel  under 
it. 

There  is  a  silent  company,  far  bigger  than  yours  : 
a  great  inarticulate  army  of  hard  workers,  who  do 
not  write  for  the  press,  nor  make  speeches,  and 
thus  make  their  case  known,  but  who  deserve  to 
be  stood  up  for.  Their  work  is  far  harder  than 
yours :  though,  being  possible  to  be  done  without 
an  expensive  education,  it  is  poorly  paid  compared 
with  yours.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  this  work,  and 
of  tliose  who  do  it.  And  I  desire  to  lift  up  a  voice 
for  them,  and  to  engage  your  real  sympathy  with 
them.  Little  you  know  of  their  toils,  their  hard- 
ships, their  exposure  to  trying  surroundings. 

You,  my  friend,  think  you  work  very  hard.  I 
don't  say  but  what  you  do.     I  know  you  do.     For 


my  work  is  the  same  as  yom-s,  and  nobody  could 
well  be  more  busy.  But  the  surroundings  of  your 
work  are  physically  comfortable.  You  get  up  on 
this  bitter  winter  morning  :  it  is  a  very  little  trial. 
You  prepare  yourself  for  the  day's  employments 
with  everything  done  for  you  to  make  it  easy. 
You  are  specklessly  clean,  and  you  get  into  nice 
fresh  things.  You  come  down  at  nine,  thinking 
the  hour  rather  early.  You  have  your  breakfast 
pleasantly.  You  go  into  your  work-room,  you  sit 
by  the  fire  and  read  the  newspaper,  thinking  it 
self-denying  to  hurry  through  it  in  ten  minutes. 
Then  you  screw  up  your  courage :  and  a  little 
before  ten  you  sit  down  to  your  writing.  You  are 
in  a  warm,  sheltered  place.  There  is  bitter  wind 
and  sleet  outside :  they  shake  your  windows,  and 
drive  viciously  against  the  panes  ;  but  they  cannot 
get  at  you.  It  is  a  pull  to  begin  :  but  (unless  the 
day  be  very  adverse)  in  a  few  minutes  you  are 
thoroughly  interested  in  your  work,  and  the  time 
flies.  You  keep  your  mind  (such  as  it  is)  on  the 
stretch  till  one  o'clock :  just  about  three  hours. 
And  you  leave  off,  let  it  be  confessed,  feeling  like 
an  electric  eel  which  has  given  out  its  shock,  pretty 
well  used  up.  Chalmers  said  that  two  hours  of 
the  agony  of  writing  what  should  be  printed  was 
aU  that  man  is  fit  for  in  the  twenty-four.  You 
have  worked  hard.  You  have  faithfully  improved 
the  talent  intrusted  to  you.  And  it  is  just  con- 
ceivable that  what  came  from  your  pen  may  reach 
and  touch  many,  who  may  listen  to  it,  or  who 
may  read  it.  But  there  has  been  no  bodily  dis- 
comfort. A  Judge  works  his  mind  extremely  hard 
while  sitting  in  a  comfortable  easy-chair.  I  can 
answer  for  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  having 
sat  in  it  myself.  There  is  no  more  laborious  mortal 
than  the  holder  of  that  office,  through  his  working 
months.  But  I  go  back,  and  request  you  to  take 
note  that  the  work  does  not  tend  towards  rheu- 
matism. The  Chancellor  is  not  arrayed  in  soaked 
clothes,  tending  towards  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
His  hands  and  feet  are  not  benumbed.  And  as 
very  few  can  do  his  work,  it  is  highly  paid  :  though 
I  have  heard  a  Chancellor  say  he  was  an  ill-paid 
man.  But,  being  asked,  he  stated  what  his  official 
income  was.     And  he  received  no  sympathy  nor 

pity- 
Little  you  know,  educated  folk,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  trial  in  which  harder  workers  than  you 
are  getting  through  the  task  of  this  gloomy  winter 
day.  To  begin,  they  got  up  very  early.  You  say, 
That  is  not  much.  T17  it !  You  say,  They  get 
accustomed  to  it.  So  may  you,  by  doing  it  always. 
I  know  one  who,  just  fifteen  times,  helping  in  a 
certain  work  of  which  good  has  come,  got  up  on 
winter  mornings  at  half-past  four,  and  went  a 
three  hom-s'  journey  to  Ephesus,  there  to  fight  as 
St.  Paul  says  he  fought.  The  dismalness,  the 
ghastliness  of  these  mornings  he  often  recalled 
with  a  shiver :  though  no  remembrance  is  the 
least  like  the  awful  reality.     But  this  is  by  way 
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of  parenthesis.  HaAing  got  up  so  early,  the 
workers  I  have  in  my  mind  go  out,  into  tlie  bitter 
■^veather,  into  the  dreadful  muddy  fields.  Go  and 
walk  ten  miles  through  them  :  and  then  say  how 
you  feel.  Cockney  poets  write  of  "the  country 
gi'een : "  and  a  London  man,  in  Tlie  Times,  spoke 
of  the  laboiu'  of  farm-workers,  who  "  work  out," 
as  "  the  sweetest  of  all  industry."  Just  yesterday, 
on  a  day  of  keen  frost,  which  yet  left  the  roads 
deep  with  mud,  and  the  fields  sticky,  I  talked 
with  six  yoimg  women,  each  with  a  hook  in  her 
hand,  who,  after  the  mid-day  meal,  were  just  going 
to  take  again  to  work  on  an  expanse  of  turnips. 
They  looked  stiu-dy  and  rosy :  they  were  quite 
cheerful,  and  they  spoke  frankly  and  pleasantly. 
But  they  said  the  work  was  very  cold :  they  had 
each  walked  more  than  a  mile  from  home  before 
beginning  it  at  7.30  a.m.,  when  it  was  still  barely 
daylight.  One  said  the  work  was  extremely  dirty, 
and  very  wetting  both  for  feet  and  everything 
else ;  and  till  work  ceased  with  the  failing  light 
there  was  no  chance  of  changing  their  soaked  gar- 
ments and  shoes.  I  don't  say  that  with  it  all  they 
seemed  very  sorry  for  themselves.  But  I  know 
that  you,  my  reader,  would  be  very  sorry  for  your- 
self with  half  the  reason.  Twice,  in  the  last  week, 
each  day  for  more  than  seven  hours,  did  the  writer 
walk  over  a  country  tract  of  some  miles'  extent, 
entering  many  cottages  and  talking  with  their 
inmates.  To  many  readers  this  is  an  appointed 
duty :  a  profoundly  interesting  duty,  and  always 
growing  more  interesting.  When  he  got  home, 
covered  with  mud,  having  waded  through  wet 
fields  and  miry  farm-ways,  the  keen  east  wind 
blowing  steadily  and  rawly  over  that  bleak  country- 
side, thinking  he  had  done  a  good  day's  work,  he 
thought  of  many,  seen  that  day,  who  are  always 
experiencing  that  rude  weather  and  those  rough 
surroimdings  :  not  one  of  them  but  went  through 
thrice  what  he  did  in  those  hours ;  and  resolved 
to  do  what  might  be  done  here  to  get  you,  gentle 
reader,  to  think  of  them  and  feel  for  them.  They 
don't  want  your  help.  They  never  ask  any  help. 
I  never  knew  a  ploughman  ask  to  have  his  children 
educated  free,  even  in  a  place  where  well-paid 
artisans  are  not  ashamed  to  do  so :  never  once : 
and  I  have  known  such  a  place  for  many  years. 
But  all  I  ask  is.  Think  kindly  of  such.  Try  to 
put  yourself  in  their  place.  Think  how  poorly  you 
could  struggle  through  such  work.  Think  how 
poorly  they  are  paid :  the  homeliest  food  and 
clothing  and  lodging  all  they  earn  :  just  the  patri- 
arch's "bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on." 
Think  of  the  little  children,  going  out  each  wet 
cold  morning  two  and  three  miles  to  school  over 
those  ways  which  you  and  I  grumble  to  traverse 
for  once.  Three  days  since,  on  a  lonely  and  slip- 
pery path  through  specially  desolate  fields,  two 
miles  to  walk  without  a  dwelling  near,  I  met,  as 
the  winter  evening  had  darkened,  a  brave  little 
boy  of  eight  years  old,  coming  home  from  school. 


setting  his  face  towards  the  gloomy  waste.  He 
was  about  half-a-mile  from  home :  quite  alone : 
perfectly  content,  and  a  very  little  thing  and  a 
kind  word  sent  him  on  his  way  bright  and  happy. 
And,  going  on,  I  found  to  my  cost  what  sort  of 
path  that  little  man  had  travelled.  It  is  a  little 
thing  to  tell :  but  I  would  you  had  seen  the  sturdy 
figure,  so  very  small,  and  so  lonely,  walking  man- 
fully along  in  the  cold  gloaming :  God  bless  him  ! 
Education  is  a  gi-eat  thing :  and  the  State  may 
fitly  require  of  every  parent  that  his  children  be 
educated.  But  when  the  details  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  duty  are  pressed  upon  one,  I  confess 
one  does  not  like  them  much.  That  same  day, 
some  miles  off,  I  had  gone  into  a  cottage  in  a 
lonely  place,  where  were  five  little  children  under 
the  care  of  a  little  girl  of  twelve.  Entering,  I 
beheld  with  surprise  a  frightened  look  upon  each 
of  the  faces :  and  the  child  left  in  charge  of  the 
rest  burst  out,  "  Little  Jane  couldna  go  to  school 
this  week,  for  a  bad  cold,  but  she's  goin'  on  Mon- 
day." "  Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ?"  was  the 
natural  enquiry.  The  answer  was,  "You're  the 
school  inspector."  "  0  no,  I'm  not :  Little  Jane  is 
quite  right  to  be  at  home :  I  did  not  come  here 
to  scold  you."  And,  being  assured  that  she  was 
quite  safe,  what  a  number  of  things,  that  brought 
the  tears  to  one's  eyes,  that  motherless  child  told 
me  !  Going  away,  I  remembered  with  what  wrath 
I  had  risen  against  the  vile  clap-trap  of  the  Bishop 
who  declared  that  he  would  rather  see  a  nation 
free  than  sober  :  as  if  mortals  bound  by  the  chain 
of  the  most  degrading  of  sins  could  be  called  free ; 
and  as  if  you  would  not,  if  you  could,  save  a  mad- 
man from  himself  But  I  felt  just  a  little  inclined 
in  the  Prelate's  direction :  feeling  that  to  have 
education  pressed  upon  one  under  legal  pains  and 
penalties  was  sad. 

I  had  meant  to  say,  before  coming  to  an  end, 
that  you  know  little  indeed  of  what  any  hard  work 
is.  All  hard  work  is  a  very  solitary  thing.  The 
many  processes  of  thought,  the  many  perplexities, 
the  sustained  strain,  implied  in  even  three  hours 
of  writing :  how  incommunicable  they  are  to 
another  !  All  mental  exertion  is  very  lonely  :  the 
worker  is  quite  cut  off  from  other  folk,  and  must 
bear  his  own  burden.  But  there  is  not  space  for 
that  to-day.  It  is  enough  to  ask  you  who  do  your 
work  in  dry  and  warm  places,  and  are  not  frozen 
nor  drenched  in  doing  it,  to  think  very  kindly  and 
sympathetically  of  many  quite  near  you  whose  work 
is  very  rough,  very  dirty,  very  hard  on  body  and 
soul,  and  very  poorly  paid.  Rural  is  a  beautiful 
word.  The  Country  soimds  musical  to  one  in 
populous  cities  pent.  And  Arcadian  sums  all 
pleasant  sights,  scents,  and  sounds.  But  you, 
Edinbiu-gh  and  Glasgow  women,  living  this  winter- 
time in  pleasant  parts  of  the  to^vn :  and  even 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  men,  Little  you  know  of 
the  stern  Fact ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


©Ill-  (iTonticncrs  antJ  tijc  SHork  of  t\}c  C|}urc|}, 

THE  COLONIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  operations  of  this  Committee  date  from  1836,  and  are  carried  on  in  almost  every  part  of  onr 
vast  Colonial  possessions.  Merely  to  name  the  stations  takes  a  long  sentence  : — In  Asia — MhoAv, 
!Meerut,  Ceylon,  Cyprus ;  in  Africa — Cape  Colony,  Mauritius ;  in  North  America — British  Columbia, 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent;  in  South  America — British  Guiana,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Chascomus ;  in  Australasia — Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
The  Committee  are  able  to  give  grants  for  the  work  in  the  Colonies  amounting  to  about  £4.500  a  year. 


CONVENER   OP  THE   COLONIAL   COMMITTEE. 


They  tell  us  they  will  be  able  to  do  much  more  for  our  countrymen  in  the  Colonies  when  the  Church 
supplies  them  with  a  larger  revenue.  The  work  among  om-  countrymen  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  providing  of  chaplains  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  are  at  present  under  the  care  of  Sub-Committees 
of  the  Colonial  Committee.  Grants  amounting  to  about  £1400  annually  are  given  for  these  purposes. 
For  all  information  from  month  to  month,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  Missionary  Record  (price  Id. 
monthly),  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  attached  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  to  our  readers  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Gray,  D.D.,  the 
present  esteemed  Convener  of  the  Colonial  Committee.  Dr.  Gray  is  a  native  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Madoes,  Perthshire;  studied  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  graduating  in  Arts  in  1841;  was 
ordained  minister  of  St.  Paid's,  Perth,  in  1846  ;  was  translated  to  Lady  Yester's,  Edinburgh,  in  1S50, 
and  to  Liberton,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1880.  St.  Andrews  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
ofD.D.  in  1869. 
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?l  Saxon  Storu  of  t|)c  ^ratijcn  Eimt, 

By  Theodora  Gehkich. 

IF  j-QU  walk  along  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
Uttle  watering-place  of  N.  to  the  top  of  the 
elevation  of  ground  which  marks  the  former  bound- 
ary between  the  kingdom  of  Hauover  and  an 
isolated  county  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  a 
view  will  open  before  your  eyes,  over  a  large  part 
of  the  ancient  county  of  Calenberg,  or  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover  which  is  situated  between 
Deister  and  Leine.  The  first  village  with  a  parish 
church  in  it  which  engages  your  attention  is 
LuttriDghausen,  and  with  this  village  we  must 
begin  our  story. 

It  was  in  the  old  Saxon  times,  when  our  ances- 
tors were  still  heathen,  that  a  man  called  Lutter 
was  living  in  this  place.  The  house  which  he  had 
built  there  for  himself  was  made  of  rough  unhewn 
stones ;  it  was  situated  just  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
hill  covered  with  purple  heather,  on  the  slope  of 
which  the  village  now  lies,  and  above  the  tiny 
glen  which  shuts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village, 
upon  the  spot  which  even  now  is  called  the  manor. 
At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  there  was  not  a 
single  other  building  worth  mentioning  in  the  place 
— neither  church,  nor  manse,  nor,  least  of  all,  the 
grand  schoolhouse  of  our  days ;  there  was  only  the 
stone-house  in  which  Lutter  lived,  and  which,  there- 
fore, was  called  Lutterhusen  : — hies  is  low  German 
for  house.  AU  the  surrounding  fields  and  meadows, 
which  at  present  are  divided  among  the  various 
peasant  proprietors  of  the  place,  were  owned  by 
Lutter,  and  besides,  he  possessed  as  much  wood- 
land ground  among  the  adjoining  hills  of  the  Deister 
as  was  sufficient  for  pasturage  for  his  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  He  was  considered  consequently 
to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth.  In  those  times, 
however,  there  ixsed  to  be  almost  constant  warfare 
between  the  heathen  part  of  the  population  of 
Northern  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  tribes 
that  had  embraced  Christianity.  Lutter  was  a 
fierce  enemy  of  the  Christians,  and  frequently  ridi- 
culed them  on  account  of  their  celebrating  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  especially  because  they  did 
so,  as  they  said,  for  the  sake  of  their  soids'  salva- 
tion. One  day,  a  Christian  tribe  living  farther 
south,  having  gathered  large  forces,  approached 
this  region ;  this  time  however  their  hostile  plans 
were  not  clirected  against  its  inhabitants.  They 
intended  to  continue  their  march  farther  north- 
ward towards  the  Elbe;  having  crossed  the  Weser, 
they  meant  to  take  their  way  over  the  bills,  known 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Siintel  and  Deister,  and 
then  cross  the  river  Leine,  in  order  to  attack  the 
county  of  Liineburg.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
peace  which  had  been  established  between  them 
and  the  people  of  Calenberg,  the  latter  now  took 
up  arms  and  collected  their  forces  on  the  Siintel. 
Hidden  by  the  extensive  forest  which  then  covered, 
and  stiU   partly  covers,  those   hills,  they  waited 


to  attack  the  Christians  as  soon  as  they  would 
approach.  The  roads,  or  whatever  served  in  their 
stead,  were  steep  and  very  bad ;  the  Christians, 
worn  out  by  long  and  fatiguing  marches,  were  just 
entering  the  valley  which  separates  the  two  hill- 
chains  mentioned  above,  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
raising  their  fearful  battle-cry,  the  heathen  troops 
left  their  hiding-places,  and,  like  wolves  attacking 
a  sheep-fold,  fell  upon  the  Christian  army.  It  was 
not  a  fair  battle,  but  a  cruel  massacre  which  now 
began.  Not  only  the  name,  which  the  field  stiU 
bears  (Dachtelfeld,  or  field  of  blows)  reminds  us 
of  that  ckeadfid  scene ;  but  even  now,  when  the 
ground  is  ploughed  more  deeply  than  usual,  there 
are  occasionally  found  large  piles  of  human  bones, 
as  well  as  pieces  of  ancient  spears,  swords,  and 
suchlike  instruments.  The  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  the  heathen  fighters  was  Lutter ;  whoever  saw 
him  with  a  bull's  skin  hung  over  his  shoulders, 
and  bull's  horns  stuck  upon  his  head,  raging  more 
fiercely  than  any  one  else,  might  have  taken  him 
for  an  evil  spirit  incarnate.  While  he  was  thus 
killing  and  slaughtering  every  one  coming  within 
his  reach,  he  fell  in  with  two  warriors — father  and 
son ;  the  son  however  was  hardly  more  than  a 
boy,  stiU  blooming  in  the  first  freshness  of  beauty 
and  youth.  Turning  to  the  father  first,  Lutter 
aimed  at  him  powerfid  blows,  which  were  not  long 
in  breaking  his  skull.  When  the  boy  saw  that  his 
hour,  too,  had  come,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees 
before  the  grim  enemy,  and  begged  him  to  spare 
his  youthful  life.  "I  am  the  only  son  of  my 
mother,"  he  said,  "who  will  give  thee  whatever 
thou  mayst  ask,  to  ransom  me ;  let  me  but  Uve,  I 
pray  thee  !"  But  Lutter  answered  with  a  fearful 
oath.  "  Such  a  child  as  thou  art  I  sought,"  he 
added;  "whoever  may  have  put  thee  in  my  way 
shall  not  have  done  so  in  vain.  Thou  shalt  pay 
for  the  wrong  they  have  done  to  my  child.  Bind 
the  fellow  with  ropes,"  he  then  commanded  his 
attendants,  "and  take  him  up  with  you  to  the  top 
of  the  Deister."  The  servants,  knowing  only  too 
well  what  their  master  meant,  did  as  they  were  told. 
The  top  of  the  Deister,  or  the  Osterrat  as  it  was 
called,  had  a  special  dire  significance  of  its  own. 

The  old  heathen,  as  we  all  know,  used  to  worship 
their  gods  according  to  the  ways  and  customs  which 
they  had  learned  from  their  forefathers.  They  ha<l 
their  sacred  places  for  worship  on  the  open  heath 
or  on  the  hiU-tops.  That  of  our  ancestors  was  at 
the  Osterrat.  There  you  could  see  large  masses  of 
sandstone  rising  out  of  the  ground ;  rocks,  steep 
and  bulky,  as  if  giants  had  planted  them ;  huge 
blocks  were  scattered  about,  rough  and  iU-shapen, 
which  no  human  hand  could  move.  Standing 
there,  you  could  look  far  round  over  the  valley 
with  its  hardy  population,  over  the  large  forest 
with  its  game ;  there  the  wind  was  sighing  and 
moaning  in  the  branches  of  the  old  beech-trees,  and 
at  night  the  wolves  were  heard  howling  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hill.     This  was  the  spot  where  our 
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Saxon  aucestoi-s  used  to  woi-sliip  their  gods  with 
siU'vifioes  of  horses,  ■with  eating  and  drinking,  and 
witli  wild  songs  Avhieli,  heard  from  afar,  were 
more  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts  than  sounds 
proceeiling  from  human  voices.  It  was  on  account 
of  these  heathenish  doings  that  the  Christians  called 
the  place  the  "  devil's  chamber,"  a  name  which 
clings  to  it  to  the  present  day.  But  more  dread- 
ful deeds  even  than  those  were  done  at  this  spot, 
deeds  which  we  cannot  think  of  without  shudder- 
ing with  horror ;  here  not  only  beasts  but  men 
were  slaughtered  in  honour  of  the  Saxon  gods. 
Prisoners  taken  in  warfare  were  detained  for  this 
purpose ;  all  such  had  to  learn  by  dire  experience 
that  mercy  there  was  none  with  the  heathen. 

And  now  w-e  too  know  why  Lutter  said  to  his 
servants,  "  Take  the  fellow  to  the  top  of  the 
Deister."  Not  very  far  from  the  "  devil's  chamber  " 
there  rises  from  the  ground  one  stone  larger  than 
the  rest ;  it  is  square  shaped,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  side  there  is  a  hole  formed  like  a  basin, 
\Yit\i  a  narrow  fissure  opening  out  from  it  as  an 
outlet.  The  heathen  called  it  the  stone  of  torture 
or  the  Aexterstein  (the  axe-stone).  This  was  the 
stone  upon  which  they  used  to  kill  their  human 
sacrifices.  In  the  morning  following  upon  the  battle 
of  the  Siintel,  the  heathen  were  assembled  round 
this  stone,  eagerly  waiting  for  the  moment  when  the 
tortming  of  the  poor  Christians  was  to  begin.  The 
latter  stood  robbed  of  their  garments,  and  bound 
with  fetters,  a  little  apart,  at  one  side  of  the  stone. 
Close  by  the  stone  stood  the  heathen  priest,  from 
head  to  foot  dressed  in  snow-white  linen,  edged  by 
stripes  of  crimson  cloth  towards  the  bottom ;  his 
beard,  which  was  almost  a  yard  long,  was  plaited 
through  with  gay  ribbons,  and  on  his  head  he  wore 
a  wreath  of  mistletoe,  while  his  hand  held  the  large 
butcher-knife  made  of  stone.  "The  eldest  first  !" 
he  cried  in  tones  which  sounded  like  the  growling 
of  a  bear.  The  by-standing  Saxons  seized  the 
eldest  of  the  prisoners  and  laid  him  on  the  top  of 
the  stone.  The  priest,  raising  his  knife,  placed  it 
just  upon  the  large  artery  near  the  throat.  This 
was  the  sign  for  the  people  to  begin  their  battle- 
song,  the  awful  sounds  of  which  might  be  heard 
far  and  wide.  The  Christian,  with  the  knife  at 
his  throat,  had  time  left  for  once  more  repeating 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  while  he  said  Amen,  the  song 
ended,  and  the  priest  dealt  the  fatal  blow.  A 
stream  of  blood  gushed  forth,  and  having  filled 
the  basin,  it  found  its  way  through  the  fissiu-e 
downwards  to  the  ground,  along  the  broad  wall  of 
the  stone.  All  the  heathen  warriors  came  run- 
ning to  dip  their  shields  and  swords  into  the  blood, 
and  to  besmear  their  arms  and  chests  with  it,  since 
it  was  supposed  to  strengthen  them  for  new  vic- 
tories, and  to  preserve  them  from  mortal  wounds. 
The  corpse  had  scarcely  ceased  to  throb  when  the 
priest  flung  it  down,  calhng  out:  "  Now  up  with 
the  next!"  Thus  the  fearful  spectacle  was  acted 
over  again  and  again ;  last  of  all  they  came  to  the 


youngest  one.  "  He  is  mine,"  said  Lutter  ;  and 
once  more  the  youth  prayed  for  his  life ;  he 
thought  of  his  mother,  and  life  seemed  so  sweet. 
Then  it  was  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  moved 
Lutter's  soul ;  with  an  expression  of  uneasiness  in 
his  eyes,  he  now  glanced  upon  the  boy,  now  he 
gazed  into  vacancy,  and  then  again  he  stared  at  the 
boy.  "Thou  shalt  live,"  he  cried,  "but  forswear 
thy  faith,  Christian  dog !"  When  he  had  thus 
spoken  a  new  light  suddenly  shone  out  of  the 
boy's  eyes ;  these  words  had  come  in  good  time 
to  support  him  ;  he  was  himself  again ;  nay  more, 
he  had  become  a  man  in  a  moment.  "Never  will  I 
forswear  it,"  he  said  quietly  yet  firmly ;  "  take  my 
life  if  it  please  thee.  "  Up  with  him  to  the  stone 
of  tortiu'e  !"  Lutter  called  out  in  wild  fury ;  "  thus 
do  I  avenge  my  child  !"  Strong  arms  took  hold 
of  the  boy,  who  now  lay  ready  for  being  sacrificed. 
Then  with  a  loud  voice  he  uttered  these  words : 
"  Thou  that  overcomest  the  world,  0  Christ,  have 
mercy  upon  the  heathen,  and  save  Thy  servant ! " 
They  were  his  last  words  :  his  blood  rushed  forth  in 
streams,  one  more  throb  of  the  dying  heart,  and 
his  soul  was  healed  for  ever. 

"  Thou  shalt  pay  for  the  wrong  they  have  done 
to  my  child,"  Lutter  had  said ;  and  now  again  he 
said,  "Thus  do  I  avenge  my  child !"  What,  then, 
did  he  mean  by  speaking  thus  ?  A  score  of  years, 
or  thereabout,  might  have  passed  since  a  Christian 
army  had  entered  the  coimty  of  Calenberg  by  force; 
the  people,  unable  to  defend  themselves  at  that 
period,  were  obliged  to  stipulate  with  their  enemies. 
But  in  order  to  force  the  vanquished  party  not  to 
break  the  treaty,  every  head  of  a  family  among  the 
nobles  and  freemen  was  required  to  give  up  one 
of  his  children  as  hostage  ;  and  these  hostages  the 
Christians  took  with  them  to  their  far-off  homes. 
Lutter,  too,  had  to  give  up  one  of  his  children,  and 
since  his  boys  were  too  young,  he  delivered  up  his 
only  daughter,  then  a  maiden  of  sixteen.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  the  transaction  was  accompanied 
by  tears  and  sobs  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
and  by  anger  and  fierce  imprecations  on  that  of 
the  parents.  But  afterwards  the  yoimg  hostages 
were  well  cared  for  in  the  strange  land.  Instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  they  aU  consented 
to  be  baptized.  The  boys  were  well  taught  and 
brought  up  to  learn  some  trade  or  other,  so  that 
they  all  became  useful  members  of  the  community, 
and  the  girls  were  married  without  exception. 
Lutter's  daughter  too  was  married,  and  had  a 
little  boy,  whom  she  called  Lutter  in  memory  of 
her  father.  The  latter,  however,  had  never  received 
any  news  from  his  child,  and  thought  her  dead. 
Heathen  as  he  was,  a  deep  and  implacable  hatred 
against  the  Christians  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  and 
revenge  appeared  to  him  as  the  one  and  only  de- 
light of  his  soul.  It  was  therefore  he  said,  "  Thus 
do  I  avenge  my  child."  When  young  Lutter  grew 
up  to  be  a  boy,  his  mother  told  him  about  his 
grandfather  in  the  heathen  country ;  about  Lutter- 
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liusen  and  the  devil's  chamber ;  about  the  stone  of 
torture,  and  how  the  Christians  were  killed  there. 
But  she  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  Lutter- 
husen  was  nigh  to  the  Aexterstein,  and  that  his 
grandfother  would  be  found  presiding  at  the  rites 
of  torture  and  death.  And  when  the  boy  was 
trembling  with  horror  at  these  stories,  his  mother 
used  to  say,  "Come,  Lutter,  let  us  pray;"  and  they 
praj-ed  in  the  words  the  boy  had  uttered :  "  Thou 
that  overcomest  the  world,  0  Christ,  have  mercy 
upon  the  heathen,  and  save  Thy  servants ! "  On 
such  occasions  the  boy  would  say,  "  Mother,  when 
I  am  a  man,  I  shall  go  to  Lutterhusen,  to  my 
grandfiither,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  become  Christian, 
'  as  we  are." 

Years  had  passed  by ;  the  boy  Lutter  was  sixteen 
when  the  war  with  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  began,  and  he  asked  his  father  to  aUow  him 
to  go  ■\vith  him,  as  he  wanted  to  see  his  grand- 
father. The  father  made  no  objection ;  relying 
upon  the  peace  which  had  been  established  with 
tho  people  between  Deister  and  Leine,  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  danger  for  the  boy,  and  told  him  to 
bid  farewell  to  his  mother.  So  the  mother  gave 
him  her  blessing,  and  tenderly  exhorted  him  never 
to  forget  to  say  his  prayers  while  he  was  away. 
Lutter  promised  her  never  to  do  so ;  and  thus  he 
and  his  father  started  on  their  jom-ney  with  the 
rest  of  the  army.  Having  marched  for  many  a 
day,  they  reached  the  top  of  the  Siintel ;  and  point- 
ing to  the  hills  opposite,  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  a  broad  valley,  the  father  said  to  his 
son,  "  Yonder  is  the  Deister ;  on  its  farther  side 
lies  Lutterhusen ;  soon,  therefore,  shall  we  be  with 
thy  gi-andfather."  Soon  enough,  truly,  should  they 
be  with  him ;  but  oh,  how  diiferent  the  meeting 
would  be  from  what  they  had  expected  !  A  day  or 
two  later  there  lay  on  the  battlefield  of  the  Siintel, 
Lutter's  son-in-law,  killed  by  Lutter's  own  sword ; 
and  the  blood  of  his  own  grandchUd,  spilt  on  the 
stone  of  tortm'e,  cried  up  to  heaven  against  him. 
But  Lutter,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  not  to  re- 
main long  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done. 
To  be  concluded. 

E^t  American  Entiians  anti  ttjcir 
earliest  iSissionarics. 

By  the  Lady  Frances  Balfoue. 
II. — Discovery  of  Canada. 

THHE  traveller  cannot  fail  to  notice  as  he  passes 
-*-  through  the  large  tracts  of  Lower  Canada,  com- 
manded by  the  picturesque  citadel  of  Quebec,  that 
he  is  among  a  people  whose  language  and  appear- 
ance are  the  same  as  those  he  is  familiar  with  in 
the  "simny  lands  of  France."  He  must  instantly 
be  reminded  of  French  towns  when  he  sees  the  tall 
wooden  houses,  with  their  hanging  eaves  and  pointed 
tin  roofs  glittering  in  the  dazzling  sunlight  of  a 
winter's  day  in   Canada.      Everywhere  along  the 


snowy  country  roads,  or  crossing  the  frozen  rivers, 
he  will  meet  the  "  habitans,"  as  the  French  Cana- 
dians are  called,  bringing  in  on  rough  sleighs  their 
goods  to  the  market ;  and  if  he  follows  them  there  he 
will  see  under  the  thick  blanket  coats  and  fur  caps 
cb-awn  close  over  their  ears  the  same  hvely,  dark- 
eyed  faces,  and  hear  the  same  cheery  voices  which 
he  has  associated  with  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves  of  France. 

These  "  habitans "  are  the  descendants  of  the 
first  discoverers  and  colonists  of  "  New  France  " — 
of  those  who  were  led  by  Jacques  Cartier  and 
wisely  governed  by  Samuel  Champlain. 

The  story  of  these  first  pioneers  in  the  New 
World  is  a  long  and  most  interesting  one,  well 
repaying  careful  study,  but  my  space  will  only 
admit  of  my  tracing  some  of  its  most  prominent 
features.  In  the  year  1523  Francis  I.  King 
of  France,  jealous  of  the  wealth  which  was  pour- 
ing into  Spain  from  her  American  possessions, 
decided  on  endeavouring  to  procirre  some  share  of 
it  for  his  own  country,  and  with  this  view  he  de- 
spatched Verrazzano,  a  Florentine,  with  four  ships 
to  try  to  find  a  passage  westward  to  the  rich  king- 
dom of  Cathay.  Verrazzano  lost  two  of  his  ships 
in  a  storm,  but  with  the  other  two,  after  a  voyage 
of  forty-nine  days,  he  approached  land,  which  was 
the  part  now  called  North  Carolina.  The  inhabit- 
ants hurried  to  the  shore,  pointed  out  a  convenient 
landing-place,  and  endeavoured  to  make  signs  of 
friendly  welcome.  The  surf  was  so  dangerous  that 
the  voyagers  were  afraid  to  attempt  the  landing 
by  boat,  but  a  young  sailor  undertook  to  swim 
ashore.  When,  however,  he  got  close  to  the  beach 
he  became  frightened,  and  flinging  to  them  the 
gift  of  beads  and  trinkets  which  he  carried,  he  tried 
to  return,  but  the  surf  dashed  him  on  to  the  beach, 
and  he  was  seized  and  dragged  up  by  the  savages. 
With  horror  his  companions  in  the  boat  observed 
them  lighting  a  large  fire,  which  they  at  once  con- 
cluded was  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  their  unfor- 
tunate companion,  who  was  loudly  caUiug  for  aid. 
The  Indians  had,  however,  no  such  intention  ;  they 
dried  his  clothes,  and  when  he  showed  a  strong 
desire  to  escape  they  "with  great  love,  clapping 
him  fast  about,  with  many  embracings,"  allowed 
him  to  depart.  Verrazzano  continued  his  voyage 
to  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  then  on  to  Newport, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  courtesy  and 
hospitality ;  he  then  followed  the  New  England 
coast,  but  seems  to  have  been  ill  pleased  with  its 
wild  appearance  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
He  sailed  as  far  north  as  Newfoundland,  but 
provisions  failing  him,  he  retm-ned  to  France,  not 
having,  it  is  needless  to  say,  discovered  the  passage 
to  Cathay.  From  Dieppe  he  wrote  to  the  king  the 
earliest  accoimt  known  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  returned  in  an  evil  hour.  The  year  had  been 
full  of  disaster  to  France :  she  had  been  defeated 
in  her  war  with  Italy,  and  internal  dissensions, 
coupled  with  the  fickleness  of  the  king,  rendered 
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lier  in  no  state  to  care  for  discovery  in  the  New 
World.  A  young  noble,  however,  and  fovourite  at 
Court,  Philippe  de  Bridu  Chabot,  decided  to  follow 
in  '\'erraz?ano's  path,  and  found  a  man  eminently 
fitted  to  assist  him  in  Jacques  Cartier,  a  native  of 
the  seaport  town  of  St.  Slalo  in  Brittany.  There 
his  portrait  is  still  preserved,  and  the  historian 
speaks  of  his  features  as  being  keen  and  fuU  of 
spirit.  He  sailed  from  St.  Malo  in  April  1534, 
passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Anticosti,  still 
believing  himself  in  the  way  to  China.  The 
autumn  storms  forced  him  back,  and  he  returned 
home  with  two  young  Indians,  whom  he  had 
treacherously  lured  on  board.  This  time  France 
was  more  alive  to  her  interests,  and  Cartier  was 
sent  out  again  with  three  vessels — the  largest  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  They  sailed  west- 
ward along  the  coast  of  Labrador  till  they  reached 
a  bay  opposite  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  This 
Cartier  called  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  name 
afterwards  given  to  the  whole  river,  then  called 
River  of  Hochelaga.  The  difficulty  now  before 
them  was  how  to  ascend  the  river  with  its  compli- 
cated navigation,  only  assisted  by  the  two  young 
Indians,  whom  they  had  brought  back  with  them. 
They  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay,  and  here  the  Indians  boarded  them  in 
large  numbers,  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  sight 
of  the  white  men.  Cartier  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness, and,  getting  into  a  small  boat,  pushed  on  to 
visit  their  great  chief  Donnacona,  whose  wigwam 
village,  called  Stadacond,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
Quebec  of  our  day.  Cartier  must  have  seen  that 
most  beautiful  of  situations  in  fullest  perfection. 
It  was  autumn,  and  the  wooded  banks  of  the  river 
were  gorgeous  in  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  maple 
and  other  foliage,  setting  out  in  high  relief  the 
great  promontory  and  jutting  cliffs  on  which  the 
citadel  is  now  built.  The  Indians  informed  Cartier 
there  was  a  yet  larger  town  than  Stadacon^,  several 
days'  journey  higher  up  the  river ;  but  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  going  there,  they  jealously 
endeavoured  in  every  way  to  thwart  him.  Their 
efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  Cartier,  taking  his  small- 
est vessel,  with  two  open  boats  and  fifty  sailors, 
pushed  on  up  the  river.  The  galleon  soon  grounded, 
and  they  had  to  take  to  their  boats,  but  at  length 
reached  the  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga  on  the  2d  of 
October.  The  natives  welcomed  them  with  enthusi- 
asm to  their  town,  fortified  in  the  Indian  way  with 
wooden  palisades,  and,  showering  on  them  gifts  of 
food,  entreated  Cartier  to  heal  their  sick  with  the 
touch  of  his  hand.  The  French  distributed  presents 
amongst  them,  and  leaving  the  town,  they  ascended 
the  neighbouring  mountain,  which  Cartier  called 
Mont  Real — Montreal,  the  name  by  which  the 
town  is  now  known.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  before 
one's  mind,  as  one  looks  down  in  the  present  day 
from  that  height,  the  scene  which  Cartier  then  saw. 
On  every  side,  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the 
horizon,  stretched  the  primeval  forest,  only  broken 


by  the  windings  of  the  lonely  river,  whose  waters 
are  now  teeming  with  the  life  of  so  many  nations. 
The  Freiwh  retraced  their  course  to  Stadacon^. 
and  found  their  companions  had  not  been  idle 
during  their  absence  ;  they  had  drawn  up  the  two 
ships  and  moored  them  before  a  palisaded  foit,  and 
here  the  little  band  were  attacked  by  the  intense 
severity  of  the  Canadian  winter.  Everything  was 
frozen  hard,  and  the  drifts  rose  high  above  their  fort. 
The  Indians  came  wading  daily  through  the  snow, 
half  naked  and  "  hardy  as  so  many  beasts,"  says 
the  old  chronicle.  But  in  December  their  visits 
ceased,  and  soon  after  the  frightful  disease  of  scurvy 
broke  out  amongst  the  French.  Before  long 
twenty- five  had  died  of  it,  and  the  survivors  were  ' 
too  ill  to  attend  to  the  sick  or  bury  the  dead. 
Cartier  feared  that  the  Indians,  discovering  their 
feeble  condition,  would  attack  them,  and  if  ever  a 
band  came  within  hearing  he  made  his  garrison 
beat  on  the  walls  with  sticks  and  stones  as  if  they 
were  hard  at  work.  Their  ultimate  recovery  was 
due  to  an  Indian  who  had  himself  been  attacked 
by  the  disease,  and  who  pointed  out  an  evergreen 
tree  from  whose  leaves  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  a  strong  drink.  The  French  hastened  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  in  "six  days  drank  a  tree  as 
large  as  a  small  oak."  The  remedy  thus  vigor- 
ously applied  was  successful,  and  the  return  of 
spring  releasing  them  from  their  icy  fetters, 
they  sailed  back  to  France  in  July  1536,  again 
treacherously  kidnapping  and  carrying  with  them 
some  of  the  Indians  and  their  chief  Donnacona. 

We  find  Cartier  sailing  for  Canada  again  in 
1541,  with  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  and  the  post  of 
Captain  -  General,  given  him  by  the  Sieur  de 
Roberval,  at  whose  cost,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the 
Royal  Treasury,  the  expedition  was  equipped.  His 
commission  tells  us  the  object  of  the  enterprise, — 
"  discovery,  settlement,  and  conversion  of  the 
Indians."  Cartier  was  allowed  to  select  his  crew 
from  the  criminals  in  the  prisons,  men  in  every  way 
ill  fitted  to  carry  out  the  difficult  task  which  lay 
before  them.  We  cannot  follow  this  second  ex- 
pedition to  the  close  of  its  inevitable  failure.  The 
Indians,  enraged  with  the  French  for  the  kidnapping 
of  their  chief  who  had  died  in  France,  held  aloof 
from  them  with  sidlen  hostility,  and  Cartier,  dread- 
ing another  vidnter's  exile,  left  Roberval,  broke  up 
the  colony,  and  deserted  New  France.  Several 
other  adventurers  met  with  no  better  success,  for 
they  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of  failure.  Com- 
panies were  formed ;  monopolies  of  the  fur  trade 
granted  often  only  to  be  annulled,  and  given  to 
another  as  soon  as  the  owner  of  them  was  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Young  noble- 
men, restless  through  long  times  of  peace,  led  gangs 
of  desperadoes  taken  from  the  prisons,  one  and  all 
engrossed  with  the  idea  of  making  prodigious  and 
rapid  fortunes  in  this  wondrous  New  World.  The 
thought  of  "  possessing  the  land  "  in  its  true  sense, 
cultivating  its  rich  soil  and  making  it  a  great  and 
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prosperous  couutry,  ^yas  not  in  their-  minds,  and 
consequently  we  read  of  life  and  treasiue  wasted 
to  no  purpose,  till  the  time  when  Champlain  comes 
to  the  front  and  the  life  of  New  France  begins  with 
him. 

This  mau  seems  to  have  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  quahties  needed  for  his  work.  A  soldier, 
and  full  of  the  spirit  of  adventiu'e,  he  yet  always 
held  in  view  with  a  far-seeing  sagacity  the  idtimate 
good  of  the  colony,  and  much  of  its  present  pros- 
perity is  due  to  his  statemanship  and  wisdom. 
During  one  of  his  expeditions  to  Canada  he  had 
explored  the  site  of  Montreal  and  seen  its  natural 
advantages  as  a  place  for  a  settlement.  In  France 
he  found  a  fur  merchant  named  De  Monte  willing 
to  take  up  his  scheme.  This  man  sent  out  two 
ships  —  one  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  the  other 
under  the  command  of  Champlain  for  exploration 
and  settlement.  His  first  act  was  to  build  a  fort 
at  Quebec,  as  we  must  from  this  time  call  it. 
Champlain's  joiunal  is  still  preserved,  illustrated 
by  himself,  and  among  quaint  pictures  of  Indians 
and  strange  beasts — one  with  the  wings  of  a  bat,  the 
head  of  an  eagle,  and  the  tad  of  an  alligator,  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  Mexico — we  find  the  rude 
dr'awings  of  his  early  fort.  A  strong  wooden  wall 
surmounted  by  a  gallery  loopholed  for  musketry 
enclosed  three  buildings  and  a  courtyard.  A  moat 
surrounded  the  whole,  and  small  cannons  were 
mounted  on  platforms  facing  the  river.  Cham- 
plain's  fii'st  difficulty  was  a  serious  mutiny  amongst 
his  men,  which  he  promptly  quelled  by  l:;'.::ging 
the  ringleader,  and,  peace  restored,  they  se-Dtled 
down  to  face  the  coming  winter.  Sciu'vy  as  usual 
broke  out,  and  Champlain  was  amongst  the  few 
that  escaped  its  ravages.  Early  in  the  summer  he 
resolved  to  push  on  with  the  explorations  which 
lay  so  close  to  his  heart.  The  hostile  Indians 
besetting  every  pathway  and  river  were  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  his  designs.  Champlain  decided 
on  a  course  fraught  with  grave  consequences  to 
the  lives  of  his  coimtrymen,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  life  of  the  infant  Church,  which  was  struggling 
to  gain  the  Indians  to  her  fold. 

In  the  previous  autiunn  a  young  chief,  from  the 
banks  of  the  then  imknown  Ottawa  river,  had 
begged  Champlain  to  join  him  against  his  enemies, 
the  most  warlike  of  aU  those  tribes  of  warriors,  the 
Iroquois  or  Five  Nations.  These  Indians  were 
the  scom-ge  of  aU  the  other  tribes.  Relentless  and 
revengeful,  their  united  strength  made  them  so  for- 
midable a  foe  that  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins, 
against  whom  they  chiefly  waged  war,  despaired  of 
resisting  them  without  the  assistance  of  the  white 
man. 

It  had  always  been  the  French  policy  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  various  tribes,  and 
thus  to  gain  complete  command  over  all.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  Champlain,  in  acting  as  he 
did  on  this  occasion,  and  deliberately  entering  into 
a  war  against  these  dangerous  foes,  followed  this 


line  of  policy.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  result 
would  be  the  extermination  of  the  whole  colony, 
but  in  after  years  his  purpose  becomes  clearer  and 
his  course  of  action  justified  from  a  political  point 
of  view.  From  this  time  the  story  changes :  instead 
of  peaceful  settlements,  new  explorations,  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  we  read  of 
the  white  man  in  deadly  struggle  with  the  red 
man,  a  struggle  so  severe  that  at  times  it  seemed 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  colony. 
Through  these  dark  and  troubled  pages,  however, 
runs  another  story — the  story  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
a  devoted,  heroic  band  of  missionaries.  Of  their 
part  in  the  history  of  New  France,  of  their  arduous 
toil  amongst  the  Indians,  and  of  the  courage  with 
which  they  met  the  martyr's  death,  we  shall  en- 
deavoiu  to  write  again. 


In  JHemoriam» 

Rev.  THOMAS  M'CRACKEN,  M.A., 

Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Stobhill, 
Who  died  suddenly,  during  sleep,  January  19,  1883 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

ONLY  a  little  while 
The  Master  willed  that  he  should  stay, 
To  point  the  strait  and  narrow  way, — 
A  little  while. 

Only  a  little  while 
To  garner  ripe  and  golden  sheaves, 
To  cast  aside  the  worthless  leaves, — 

A  little  while. 

Only  a  little  while 
To  bring  the  lost  sheep  home  again, 
To  win  the  King's  bright  diadem, — 

A  little  while. 

Only  a  little  while 
To  tell  of  that  deep,  wondrous  love, 
Of  that  grand  grace  which  dwells  above,  — 

A  little  while. 

Only  a  little  while 
Till  in  the  watches  of  the  night 
The  room  grew  radiant  with  the  light 
Of  angels'  smile. 

Annie  S.  Swan. 
mountskip,  gorebeidge. 


Recent  "Mission  Weeks."  —  Last  November  the 
Rev.  George  Wilson,  Cramond,  was  Mission  Preacher  in 
St.  Bernard's  Parish,  Edinburgh.  In  January  Mission 
Services  were  held  at  the  same  time  in  three  adjoining 
parishes: — in  Hamilton  by  Rev.  J.  M'Murtrie,  Edin- 
burgh ;  in  Burnbank  by_Rev.  G.  Wilson,  Cramond  ;  in 
Cadzow  by  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  Kirkcaldy.  All  the 
Mission  Preachers  were  Deputies  from  the  Christian 
Life  and  Work  Committee,  and  were  invited  by  the 
Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Parishes.  The  many  Ser- 
vices were  well  attended,  and  it  was  believed  that  mucli 
good  was  done.  The  Parish  Ministers  had  laboured, 
personally  and  by  lay-workers,  for  many  weeks  before- 
hand, to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  they  took  part  in 
all  the  Services.  The  Mission  Week — so  called — usually 
lasts  ten  daj»e  ;  aud  it  is  customary  for  the  Mission 
Preacher  to  give  all  the  instruction,  that  there  may  be 
the  benefit  of  continuity  of  teaching. 
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i^otirrs  of  Boohs. 

Christ's  AuTHoraxY,  and  othek  Sekmons.  By  the 
late  Archibald  Watson,  D.D.,  Dundee.  With  a 
Preface  bj'  John  Caikd,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  (Edinburgh :  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  1883.) 

Twenty -THREE  sermons,  his  concluding  address  as 
^Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1880,  and  a  pre- 
face by  his  early  and  life -long  friend,  are  the  brief 
memorial  of  one  who  seldom  spoke  without  teaching, 
and  who  was  himself  more  helpful  than  his  words.  He 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  no  great  sermons — with  a 
not  unkindly  reference  to  those  highly-finished  discourses 
which  some  preachers  repeat  to  many  congregations.  But 
everything  he  wrote  was  lighted  up.  A  sermon  was  with 
him  the  ready  outpouring  of  fresh  thought  and  sympathy, 
and  of  the  play  of  chastened  fancy,  when  some  text  or 
incident  had  furnished  the  channel  along  which  the  liv- 
ing stream  miglit  flow.  He  did  not  believe  that  every 
sermon  should  contain  all  saving  truth  ;  he  would  prob- 
ablj'  have  asked  what  truths  of  religion  are  not  saving. 
One  of  these  sermons,  having  for  text,  "  To  what  pur- 
pose is  this  waste  ?"  was  preached  with  the  single  view 
of  showing  that  there  are  forms  of  goodness  pleasing  to 
God  and  accepted  by  Christ,  when  to  all  appearance  they 
do  not  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  or  comfort. 
One  on  Christian  Forgiveness  appeared  in  this  Magazine 
in  April  1880  ;  the  author  would  have  the  Christian  who 
has  been  wronged  grieve  most  for  him  who  has  done  the 
wrong.  Another,  on  Christ's  Forgiveness,  has  for  text 
the  prayer,  "Father,  forgive  them!"  a  prayer  which 
makes  the  thought  of  the  Cross  "for  us  the  perpetual 
remembrancer  of  forgiveness  and  compassion."  The  last 
sermon  was  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1881,  and  was  his  last  public  utterance  ; 
he  died  on  20th  July  of  that  year.  It  was  a  supreme 
effort,  and  those  who  were  present  remember  how  his 
clear  voice  rang  through  St.  Giles  ;  but  what  touches  us 
most,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  is  to  find  his 
everyday  goodness  and  wisdom,  his  accustomed  calm- 
ness and  moderation,  filling  the  sermon  to  its  close. 

A  special  value  belongs  to  Principal  Caird's  too  brief 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Watson  in  college  days  and  as  a 
young  minister.  And  all  who  knew  Dr.  Watson  will 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  preface,  that  with 
advancing  years  his  faith  in  spiritual  realities  became 
always  more  profound.  But  we  venture  to  think  that  the 
Principal's  account  of  the  growing  away  of  Dr.  Watson 
as  a  preacher  from  theological  dogmas  is  over-stated  ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  volume  contains  none  but  sermons 
of  the  closing  years,  when  the  deepest  convictions  of  his 
soul  became  more  and  more  a  silent  inspiration.  Thus 
the  teaching  by  which  Dr.  Watson  has  hitherto  been 
best  known  is  inadequately  represented,  while  those  who 
make  their  first  acquaintance  with  him  now  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  that  the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  had  more  prominence  in  his  ministry,  as  a 
whole,  than  they  have  in  this  volume. 

Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Thomas 
Main,  D.D.  By  his  Widow.  (Edinburgh  :  Mac- 
niven  and  Wallace,  1883.) 

There  is  a  mournful  fitness  in  the  publication  of  this 
work  at  the  same  time  with  the  preceding.  Dr.  Main 
of  the  Free  Church  and  Dr.  Watson  preached  at  the 
opening  of  tlieir  respective  General  Assemblies,  as  retir- 
ing ^Moderators,  in  1881.  On  the  second  Saturday  of  the 
Assembly  Dr.  Main  passed  away.  He  was  born  at 
Slamannan  in  1816,  and  ordained  at  Kilmarnock  in 
1839.  Fort}'  j'ears  have  i)assed  since  1843  ;  the  fire  of 
the  controversies  of  that  time  has  burned  low,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  any  of  us  from  reading  sympatheti- 


cally the  story  of  the  able  young  minister  who  consist- 
ently and  unselfishly  laboured  to  build  up  his  Church. 
He  is  best  remembered  as,  in  later  life,  the  busy  minister 
of  Free  St.  Mary's,  Edinburgh.  More  severe  editing 
would  have  kept  back  some  of  the  complimentary  letters, 
which  give  to  this  record  of  a  well-spent  life  the  air  of 
being  written  for  a  circle  of  friends  rather  than  for  the 
public.  The  sermons  which  occupy  the  second  half  of 
the  volume  are  markedly  evangelical.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  good  photograph-portrait  of  Dr.  Main. 


Elit  i^tnsins  of  tfje  Bells. 

1.  In  the  Morning. 

A  FATHER  and  mother  rejoicing ; 
The  wail  of  new-born  child  ; 
The  noise  and  shouting  of  children, 

When  the  sport  is  merry  and  wild  ; 
The  sound  of  the  mother's  lullaby. 

Singing  her  babe  to  sleep  ; 
A  father's  tales  in  the  twilight, 

When  flames  on  the  bright  hearth  leap  ; 
The  lisping  of  little  voices 

Learning  the  words  of  truth  : 
These  are  the  tones  of  the  morning  bells 

At  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  youth. 

2.  At  Noon. 

The  sound  of  manly  voices 

Proclaiming  the  first  success  ; 
The  words  which  they  who  are  lovers 

Speak  with  each  fond  caress  ; 
The  shout  of  victory  ringing 

Out  over  country  and  town  ; 
The  cries  of  the  reapers  among  the  sheaves, 

When  the  corn  is  heavy  and  bro\vn  ; 
The  songs  of  mariners  singing, 

When  the  weary  voyage  is  done  : 
These  are  the  sounds  of  the  Joy-bells, 

That  ring  out  under  the  sun. 

3.  At  Eventide. 

The  sound  of  quavering  voices, 

Telling  tales  of  long  ago. 
When  locks  were  raven  and  auburn 

That  are  now  as  white  as  snow  ; 
The  blessing  the  parent  gives  his  child, 

The  command  he  bids  him  keep. 
When  the  eye  and  the  brain  are  heavy 

Before  the  long  lone  sleep  ; 
The  prayer  of  Faith  when  the  life  is  low 

And  the  eye  of  sense  is  weak  ; 
The  sigh  of  Hope  when  the  sjsirit  sinks 

And  the  lips  can  scarcely  speak 
The  words  that  tell  that  the  flitting  soul 

Sees  far  beyond  the  ken 
Of  the  mortal  man — far  into  the  light 

Of  the  dear  Christ's  home  for  men. 
The  sound  of  the  last  word  spoken, 

The  beat  of  the  breaking  heart, 
The  burst  of  the  pent-up  feelings, 

When  men  see  the  loved  depart ; 
The  low-toned  prayer  of  the  pastor. 

The  thud  of  the  clay  on  the  clay, 
When  the  mourners  stand  by  the  open  grave, 

And  the  dead  are  laid  awaj- : 
These  are  the  sounds  of  the  evening  bells 

At  the  close  of  life's  fitful  day. 

J.  Baton, 
St.  Michael's,  Dumfries. 
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By  the  Rev.  George  Wilson,  Cramoud. 

A  BRIGHT  blue-eyed  boy  was  one  day  standing 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  the  dinner-table 
in  his  own  home,  ready  to  eat  his  dinner.  His 
father  was  a  ploughman,  and  a  good  man,  and, 
before  they  began  to  eat,  he  said  to  his  little  ones, 
"Children,  say  the  blessing."  This  is  the  name 
that  many  of  the  people  of  Scotland  give  to  "  grace 
before  meat."  Little  hands  were  lifted  and  folded, 
little  heads  were  bowed  in  reverence,  and  four  little 
voices  gave  thanks  for  daily  bread.  When  this  was 
done,  the  bright,  blue-eyed  boy  said,  "  Father,  when 
Jesus  took  the  little  children  in  His  arms,  He  said 
'the  blessing;'  what  did  He  mean?"  I  do  not 
know  what  the  father  answered,  but  I  will  try  and 
explain  the  meaning  of  Jesus  to  the  children  of  the 
Church  who  read  this  page. 

1.  In  hlesdng  little  children  Jesus  healed  tliem. 
We  believe  that  many  of  the  children  brought  to 
Jesus  were  ill.  And  in  blessing  them  Jesus  healed 
them.  To  bless  does  not  mean  to  heal.  It  means 
to  speak  well  of,  but  when  Jesus  speaks  well  of 
children.  He  first  makes  them  well.  In  the  Hospital 
for  sick  children  in  Edinburgh,  a  little  girl  once  said 
to  me,  "  I  would  like  a  doctor  like  Jesus."  I  said 
"  ^^^ly  ■?  is  your  doctor  here  not  kind  1"  She  replied, 
"  Oh  yes,  he  is  very  kind,  but  he  can  only  make  me 
well  by  hanging  a  weight  to  my  foot,  and  giving  me 
medicine,  but  Jesus  would  make  me  well  by  speak- 
ing to  me."  There  is  great  power  in  the  word  of 
Jesus.  By  His  word  He  created  the  world.  "  He 
spake,  and  it  was  done."  The  winds  and  the  waves 
obey  Jesus  like  obedient  children.  By  the  word  of 
His  love  and  grace  He  speaks  to  our  hearts,  and 
the  great  disease  of  sin  passes  away,  and  we  are 
healed.  He  speaks,  and  we  are  made  well.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  His  blessing. 

2.  In  blessing  little  children  Jesus  made  them 
happy.  See  how  much  happiness  Jesus  gives 
in  and  with  His  blessing.  To  bless  is  to  make 
glad,  to  make  blithe,  or  joyous,  or  merry.  In- 
deed, the  blessing  of  Jesus  gives  hliss,  which  is 
the  highest  happiness.  A  poor  woman  was  dying 
in  a  Highland  cottage.  The  roof  was  low,  and  in 
rainy  days  the  water  came  in.  The  floor  was  of 
clay,  and  not  very  dry.  The  wind  came  through 
cracked  walls  and  broken  windows.  The  cottage 
stood  by  the  side  of  a  wild  Highland  loch,  far  from 
neighbours.  And  all  day  the  little  hut  was  filled 
■with  smoke  from  the  peat  fire.  An  English  lady 
called  to  see  the  old  woman,  and  began  to  say  how 
sorry  she  was  to  see  a  person  so  iU  in  such  a 
^^"retched  home.  The  old  woman  said  at  once,  in 
words  of  brave  faith,  "  Dinna  say  the  hoose  is  bad, 
ma'am  ;  I've  lived  in't  for  fifty  years,  an'  the  blessen' 
o'  the  Lord  can  mak'  a  worse  place  than  this  a 
Paradise."  There  was  a  happiness  in  that  woman's 
heart  that  made  her  cottage  like  a  Paradise.  This 
is  what  the  blessing  of  Jesus  does  for  us  all.     It 


makes  a  Paradise  in  the  heart.  And  the  inward 
blessedness  flings  its  sweetness  on  all  the  trials  of 
our  outward  life. 

3.  In  blessing  little  children  Jesus  consecrated 
them.  We  want  to  keep  big,  hard  words  out  of 
the  children's  page.  But  "  consecrate  "  is  a  very 
beautiful  word,  and  its  meaning  is  beautiful.  It 
means  to  make  holy,  or  rather  to  make  wholly 
holy,  to  set  apart  as  a  sacred  thing,  to  devote  to  a 
holy  use.  And  all  this  is  included  in  the  blessing 
of  Jesus.  If  we  trace  the  word  "bless  "  away  back 
to  the  langTiage  out  of  which  it  springs,  we  find  it 
coming  from  a  word  which  means  "  to  kill  for  sacri- 
fice." And  when  we  receive  the  blessing  of  Jesus 
we  die  unto  sin  and  live  unto  God,  and  are  set 
apart  as  His  holy  children.  And  in  consecrating 
children  Jesus  makes  holy  the  feelings,  and  desires, 
and  wishes  under  which  children  act.  The  voice 
of  Jesus  iu  blessing  us  speaks  to  us  through  the 
Bible  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  after 
we  have  been  consecrated  by  His  blessing.  His 
voice  speaks  mthin  us.  The  conscience  of  a  Chris- 
tian child  is  the  voice  of  Jesus,  and  every  holy 
child  listens  to  that  voice  and  obeys  it.  We  read 
the  other  day  a  beautiful  story  about  a  child's  con- 
science. A  little  girl  came  to  her  mother  and 
asked  for  something  that  was  not  quite  lawfuL 
The  mother  wanted  to  guide  her  child  wisely,  and 
she  said,  "  Go  into  your  own  room,  and  ask  what 
the  little  voice  within  says."  The  child  went  away 
for  a  short  time,  and  came  back  with  a  grave  face, 
— grave  but  beautiful  with  the  light  of  righteous- 
ness— and  said,  "Mother,  the  little  voice  within 
says  '  no.' "  It  is  this  little  voice  within  that  those 
consecrated  by  the  blessing  of  Jesus  wiU  always 
hear  speak,  and  they  wUl  obey.  When  tempted 
to  lie,  or  steal,  or  swear,  or  be  cruel,  or  cross,  or 
unkind,  the  little  voice  within  says  "  no."  When 
asked  to  do  anything  that  will  please  Jesus,  the 
little  voice  within  says  "  yes."  We  want  all  the 
children  of  the  Chm-ch  to  listen  to  and  obey  the 
little  voice  within.  It  is  the  voice  of  Jesus  speak- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  His  consecrated  little  ones. 

4.  In  blessing  little  children  Jesus  made  them, 
a  blessing  to  others.  He  heals  them  that  they  may 
heal  others.  He  makes  them  happy  that  they  may 
make  others  glad.  He  consecrates  them  that  they 
may  make  others  holy.  He  blesses  them  by  making 
them  a  blessing.  I  lately  saw  a  beautiful  old 
woman  sitting  with  her  children  and  her  children's 
children  by  the  coffin  of  her  oldest  son,  who  had 
been  taken  away  in  death.  He  had  lived  about 
forty  years  a  noble,  useful  life.  The  old  woman  was 
comforting  her  own  sore  heart  and  the  sore  hearts 
of  her  children,  and  she  concluded  by  saying,  "Since 
the  day  he  was  born  he  has  been  a  daily  blessing 
to  us  aU."  My  prayer  for  all  the  children  of  the 
Church  is,  that  being  blessed  by  Jesus,  they  may 
be  a  daily  blessing  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  to 
their  sisters  and  brothers,  and  to  all  with  whom 
they  mingle  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 


4S      SEARCHING 


THE  SCRIPTURES— CALENDAR-THE  SAINT'S  CALENDAR. 


^ravcljius  tijc  Scripturrs. 

By  the  Edixok. 
1    Find  iu  1  Kin£;s  what  was  in  the  Ark  in  Solomon's 
Temple.      2.  Find  lu  Exod.  xvi.,  Numbers  xvu.,  and 
Deut    xxxi.,  three  other  things  that  were  kept  m  the 
most  holy  plaee  of  the  Tabernacle.    3.  Find  m  St.  Lnke 
live  parables  spoken  to  persons  who  despised  otliere,  or 
wondered  that  Christ  should  receive  sinners.  _    4.  iind 
the  names  of  five  holy  women  in  St.  John  s  Gospe  . 
5    Find  in  St.  ilatthew  six  preternatural  signs  which 
accompanied  tlie  death  of  Jesus.     6.  Name  live  circum- 
stances  connected  with  the   death  of  Stephen   which 
specially  resembled   those   connected   with   our   Lords 
death      7.  Find  in  Acts  xvi.  and  xvii.  three  Maadonum 
cities  in  which  St.  Paul  founded  Christian  congregations. 
8    Find  in  Acts  xx.  and  Philippiaus  ii.  four  Macedonian 
Christians  who  left  their  homes  and  became  companions 
of  St    Paul.     From  what  congregations  did  they  sever- 
ally come  ?    9.  Give  texts  to  show  that  the  joy  of  the 
wicked  and  the  sorrow  of  the  righteous  are  short,  the 
sorrow  of  the  wicked  and  the  joy  of  the  righteous  long 
(one  <^ood  text  for  each  statement).     10.  Find  the  seven 
beatitudes  ("blesseds")  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
ANSWERS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 
1    Abram— Abraham  (Father  of  a  great  multitude), 
Gen  17  5  :  Sarai— Sarah  (Princess),  17.  15  ;  Jacob— Israel 
(A  Prince  of  God),  32.  28.     2.  She  was  his  great-grand- 
mother, Ruth  4.  17.     3.  Miriam,  Num.  12.  10  ;  Gehazi, 
9  Kinc's  5.  27  ;  Uzziah,  2  Chron.  26.  19  (=  Azariah,  2 
kincs  15.  5).     4.  A  great  fish,  Jonah  1.  17  ;  a  gourd,  4.  6  ; 
a  wSrm,  4.  7  ;  an  east  wind,  4.   8.     5.  Num.  24.  17  ; 
Rev     22     16.      6.    Pharaoh's,    Gen.    40.  20;    Herod  s. 
Matt   14.  6.     7.  Mark  1.  13.     8.  (1)  Cyprus,  Acts  4.  36  ; 
(■T)  Derbe  or  Lystra,  16.  1  ;   (3)  Thyatira,  16.   14  ;  (4) 
Pontus,   18.  2  ;  (5)  Alexandria,  18.  24  ;  (6)  Tarsus,  21. 
39.     9.  2  Cor.  12.  8,  9.     10.  Luke  8.  37. 
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<-  our  tjearts  unto  toistiom."  -> 


Psalm  xc.  12. 


Man  doth  not  live  tiy  bread  only.— Deut.  8.  3. 

If  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  unto  Thee.— Matt.  14.  28. 

All  things  are  ready  :  come.— Matt.  22.  4. 

Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands.— Lam.  3.  41. 

Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  matter.- Exod.  23.  7. 

Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness. 

The  Lord  will  provide. -Gen.  22.  14.  [-Ps.  112.  4. 

Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour.— Matt.  11.  28. 

New  Moon.     I  will  give  thee  rest.— Exod.  33.  14. 

Thou  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  Thee.— Ps.  9. 10. 

CoUectiou  for  Patronage  Compensation.— Koni.  15.  27. 

Walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.— Acts  9.  31. 

Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. —Lev.  19.  18. 

Even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee.— Matt.  18.  33. 

My  sins  are  not  hid  from  Thee.— Ps.  69.  5. 

Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence.— Ps.  51.  11. 

My  soul  fainteth  for  Thy  salvation.— Ps.  119.  81.      [10. 

All  the  city  was  moved,  saying,  Who  is  this  ?— Matt.  21. 

To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness.— Acts  10.  43. 

Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs.— Isa.  53.  4. 

He  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.— Isa.  53. 12. 

Know  ye  ivhat  I  have  done  to  you?— John  13.  12. 

Full  Moon.     Good  Friday.     And  they  crucified  Him.- 

My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.-Ps.  16. 9.  [Matt.  27. 35. 

EoMer  Sunday.     Tell  His  disciples  that  He  is  risen.- 

I  am  with  you  ahvay.-Matt   28.  20.  [Matt.  28.  7. 

Wilt  not  Thou  deliver  my  feet  from  falling?— Ps.  56. 13. 

Thou  art  my  Hiding-place.— Ps.  119.  114. 

My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart.— Isa.  65.  14. 

I  was  brought  low,  and  He  helped  me.-Ps.  116.  6. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord.— Ps.  130.  6. 


APRIL. 

1  Su.    All  that  the  Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do.— Num.  23. 

2  1  M.     Go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard.— Matt.  21.  28.        [26. 


Srfje  Saint's  Calentiar. 


WHEN  winter's  dark  prevails, 
Be  Thou  my  light,  0  God  ; 
When  earth  is  chilled  with  winter's  gales, 

Grant  Thy  love  shed  abroad 
To  warm  my  deadened  heart  anew. 
And  heaven's  eternal  spring  renew. 


Then  shall  the  earthly  spring 

Find  welcome  in  my  heart ; 

And  Thou,  0  Risen  Lord,  shalt  bring 
New  life  to  every  part  ; 

And  all  my  heart's  dead  visions  then, 

At  Thy  command,  shall  rise  again. 

III. 
But  in  the  summer's  noon, 

Blest  Spirit,  send  thy  dews 
To  freshen  what  must  wither  soen. 

If  thou  the  gift  refuse. 
So  shall  I  perfect,  free  from  scathe, 
The  blossoms  of  a  holy  faith. 


Not  autumn's  dreary  fromi 

Shall  steal  that  vernal  prize, 

If  Thou,  0  Threefold  Power,  send  down 
The  life  that  never  dies. 

United  Love  and  Life  and  Light, 

Vvliat  Thou  dost  shield,  no  death  can  blight ! 

H.  M.  B.  R. 


F0TB.-nc  EJMor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  hi^from  corresponding  foutJffS    and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Arrangements. 
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Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
(The  Afternoon  Service  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month  is  specially  intended  for  the  young 
people  of  the  Congregation.  Children  are 
requested  to  bring  the  Children's  Hymnal. 
Baptism  is  then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
District  Union  Meeting  in  Brunswick  Street 
School,  at  10  A.M. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.  m. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Home  Lane,  6.30  P.M. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 

6  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  Home  Lane,  11.15  a.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  P.  m. 

Y'oung  Communicants'  Class,  Mission  Hall, 
8.15  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
Hamilton  Place  Academy  Hall,  8  p.m. — 
CONCERT,  tickets.  Is.  and  6d.  each.  Pro- 
ceeds for  benefit  of  Mission  Hall  Building 
Fund. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  1st.  Fellowship  jMeeting,  Mission 
Hall,  10  A.M. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Mission  Hall, 

6  P.M. 

Young  Communicants'  Class,   Mission   Hall, 

8.15  P.M. 
Prayer  Meeting  in  Church,  3  p.m. 
Service,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 
Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 
Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  p.m. 
Literary  Society  ,,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  1st. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 
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Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 

Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 
Young  Communicants'   Class,  Mission   Hall, 

8.15  p.m. 
Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
Service,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 
Choir  Practising,  8  p.  M. 
Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  5  P.M. 
Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  1st.     COLLECTION  FOR  JEWISH 
MISSION  SCHEME. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  P.M. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  docs  not  meet. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance   and   Total   Abstinence   Associa- 
tion, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Mission  Hall, 

6  P.M. 

Young  Communicants'    Class,  Mission   Hall, 
8.15  P.M. 

Fast-Day.     Service  in  Church,  Forenoon  and 
Afternoon. 

Service,  Horne  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  2.30  p.m. 

COMMUNION  SUNDAY.     See  below. 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship,  10  a.m.      De- 
votional. 

Sabbath  Schools,  etc.,  do  not  racet. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Horne  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  docs  not  meet. 


Collection  for  the  Jew^ish  Mission. 

This  Collection  will  be  made  on  the  22d  April.  We 
trust  that  it  will  not  fall  behind  last  year's  Collection, 
which  was  considerably  over  £100. 

April  Communion. 

The  arrangements  connected  with  the  Celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  LAST  Sunday  of  this  month 
will  be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  usual. 

Communicants  will  receive  Token  Cards  on  the 
AFTERNOON  of  the  Fast-Day.  As  far  as  possible, 
Elders  endeavour  to  hand  the  Cards  to  the  members 
personally  at  their  homes.  It  is  not  practicable,  how- 
ever, to  carry  out  this  system  universally  in  such  a  large 
Congregation.  Meanwhile,  only  some  of  the  more 
populous  districts  of  the  parish  and  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood can  be  overtaken  ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  the 
plan  works  admirably,  affording  the  Elders  a  much- 
needed  opportunity  of  coming  into  personal  contact,  in 
their  official  capacity,  with  many  of  the  Congregation. 

Communicants  are  requested  to  be  careful  to  fill  in 
their  name  and  address  on  the  Cards,  and  to  see  that 
these  are  given  in  on  the  Communion  Sabbath.  Where 
there  is  to  be  a  change  of  address  at  Whitsunday,  the 
new  address  may  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  Card. 

Young  Communicants  will  be  admitted  by  the  Session 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  FORENOON  Service 
on  the  Fast-Day. 

Certificates  of  membership  to   be  given  in   on   the 
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afternoon  of  tlit>  Fast-Daj',  or  handed  to  J\lr.  Macleod 
when  convenient. 

The  Saturdiiy  Service  will  commence  at  2.30  p.m. 
punctnally. 

The  Afternoon  Table  Service  on  Sabbath  commences 
at  '2.30.     The  Evening  Service  at  6.30. 

Collection  for  Congregational  purposes. 

Preparation  of  Young  Communicants. 

Instruction  will  be  given  to  intending  )'oung  Com- 
municants in  the  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  on 
WEDNESDAY  evenings  during  April,  commencing 
April  4,  at  8.15.  No]questions  are  publicly  asked  at 
these  meetings.  The  attendance  of  all  who  desire  to 
come  for  the  first  time  to  the  Lord's  Table  is  invited. 
Those  who  attend  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  a 
Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism. 

Mr.  Macleod  will  also  see  Young  Communicants  at 
his  house  on  Wednesday  afternoons  at  4.30. 

The  attendance  of  Communicants  at  the  last  January 
Comnmnion  was  much  greater  than  on  the  occasion  of 
an}'  previous  winter  Communion.  We  would  again 
entreat  the  Communicants  to  avail  themselves  as  pimctn- 
ally  as  they  are  able  of  ALL  the  opportunities  of  Com- 
munion now  alibrded.  Further,  let  each  Communicant 
pray  earnestly  to  God  for  HIS  BLESSING  on  all  the 
services  of  the  approaching  Communion  season,  that  the 
"Flock  of  God  "  which  is  among  lis  may  be  fed  with 
the  Bread  of  Ijife,  and  Christ's  weary  heritage  be  refreshed 
and  comforted.      "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you." 

To  Intending  Communicants. 

"  het  A  inan  examine  himself,  a.rid  SO  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup." 

(1.)  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of  God  ? 

(2.)  Dost  thou  confess  thy  guilt,  and  believe  in  Jesus, 
the  atoning  Saviour,  for  the  remission  of  thy  sins  and 
acceptance  with  God  as  freely  by  His  grace  ? 

(3. )  Dost  thou  renounce  thy  sins,  and  receive  Jesus  as 
thy  life  througli  His  Spirit  ? 

(4.)  Dost  thou  desire  to  confess  Christ  before  the 
world  as  a  member  of  His  Church  ? 

(5.)  Art  thou  resolved  to  abide  in  Christ,  and  to  jire- 
pare  to  meet  Him  ? 

(6. )  Wilt  thou  endeavour,  as  God  gives  thee  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  by  thy  prayers, 
life,  and  worldly  substance  ? 

If  so,  then 

"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. " 

"Receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  hath  also 

received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God. " 


To  N"on-Communieants. 

Why  not  "  do  this  "  in  remembrance  of  Christ? 

(1.)  "  I  have  objections  and  difficulties." — Arts.  What- 
ever these  may  be,  there  cannot  possibly  be  good  reasons 
for  disobeying  Christ's  command. 

(2.)  "/  avi  not  jjrcimred." — Ans.  Why  not?  For 
unless  you  are  prepared  for  this,  you  cannot  be  prepared 
for  life  or  death,  for  judgment  or  eternity.  Without 
faith  in  Christ,  you  are  ' '  without  God  and  Christ  in  the 
world. " 

(3.)  "I  do  not  u'ish  to  vmke  a  professson." — Ans.  A 
profession  is,  and  must  necessarily  be  made,  whether 
you  obey  or  disobey  Christ.  To  reinain  away  from  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  to  profess  disobedience  and  unbelief. 
"He  that  is  not /or  me  is  against  me." 

(4.)  "/  am  iimvorihy."  —  Ans.  Of  what?  Is  it  of 
being  saved  ?  Christ  saves  sinners.  They  partake  most 
worthily  who  feel  themselves  the  most  unworthy  to  par- 
take. They  depart  richest  who  come  poorest ;  they 
obtain  most  who  come  to  receive  all ;  and  tliey  go  away 
full  who  come  empty  of  themselves,  and  in  order  to  be 
"filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."  Beware  of  "judg- 
ing yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life."  (Acts  xiii. 
4-6.) 

(5.)  "  I  have  been  a  bacJcslider." — A7is.  Jesus  will 
heal  thy  backslidings.  He  who  knows  and  hates  all  thy 
sins  says,  "  Come  to  me."     (Luke  xv.  1-24  ;  Ps.  li.) 

(6. )  "  But  I  fear  I  sMllfall  away. " — Ans.  Jesus  who 
begins  can  perfect  His  work.  "Jesus  is  able  to  keep  us 
from  falling,  and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy."  "  Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
(1  Thess.  V.  23,  24  ;  Ephes.  iii.  14-21  ;  Phil.  iv.  6,  7.) 

(7.)  "But  I  shall  not  part  with  my  sins." — Ans.  If 
not,  thou  must  part  with  thy  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit ;  with  all  the  saints  ;  with  thy  peace  of  soul,  and 
with  life  eternal !  •'  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thee,  but  ye  would  not  !  "  "  Ye  would  not  come  to  me 
that  ye  might  have  life  !  "  "This  is  the  condemnation, 
that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil !  " 
(Prov.  i.  20-31.) 

The  following  passages  may  be  read  with  prayer  as  in 
the  presence  of  God,  during  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Communion  : — 

Exod.  xii.  ;  Ps.  xxii.  ;  Ps.  li.  ;  Ps.  cxxx.  ;  Isa.  liii. 
Iv.  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  ;  John  vi.  xv.  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  18-34  ;  Phil.  ii.  5-11  ;  1  John  i.  ii.  1-6  ;  Rev.  iii. 
14-22. 


Prayer  to  be  used  by  Communicants. 

We  thank  Thee,  0  Lord,  for  having  instituted  and  continued  to  Thy  Church  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
dying  love  of  Christ,  setting  forth  before  our  eyes  His  sacrifice  of  Himself  for  us,  and  inviting  us  to  receive  Him  into 
our  hearts  by  faith,  for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the  soul.  0  God,  make  us  more  diligent,  more  earnest, 
more  faithful  in  obeying  His  command,  given  in  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  to  eat  of  that  bread,  and  to 
drink  of  that  cup  in  remembrance  of  His  death  and  of  His  life  after  death,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation. 
Enable  us,  0  Heavenly  Father,  to  come  in  a  humble  and  devout  spirit  to  the  Holy  Communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  q.nd  to  feed  upon  Him  there  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving.  May  we  find  help  and 
.strength  in  that  service  for  the  daily  journey  of  life  towards  the  rest  and  the  home  which  Thou  hast  promised  here- 
after to  Thy  peo])le.  Lord,  we  are  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  Thy  mercies,  yet  trusting  to  Thy  loving-kindness  we 
draw  nigh.  Wash  us  in  that  most  precious  blood  that  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Send  into  our 
hearts  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  in  us  a  true,  lively,  and  steadfast  faith,  that  the  clear  light  of  the  gospel  may  shine 
into  us  and  lighten  our  minds.  Bless  our  friends  and  fellow-Communicants.  Confirm  their  faith,  comifort  their 
souls,  and  qui<-kon  tliem  according  to  Thy  word,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  sitting  down  at  the  Table  of  the 
Lord.  Be  gracious  to  those  who  are  to  minister  to  us  in  holy  things.  ]\Iay  they  offer  unto  Thy  Name  the  incense 
of  true  devotion  ;  and  grant  Thy  people  grace  to  draw  near  with  faith,  and  to  take  this  Holy  Sacrament  to  their 
present  and  everlasting  comfort :  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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THE  THIRD  COMMANDMENT. 
By  the  Eev.  John  Barclay,  Greenock. 

"  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in, 
vain:  for  the  Lord  loill  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketh  His  name  in  vain." — Exod.  xx.  7. 

"  TF  you  send  us  a  missionary,  send  us  one  who 
JL  has  learned  yoiu-  Ten  Commandments."  So 
said  certain  Indians  to  whom  the  services  of  a 
Christian  teacher  were  offered ;  and  their  wish  is 
a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  beauty,  the  com- 
pleteness, the  authority  and  the  worth  of  these 
solemn  words  of  God.  Nor  is  the  estimate  an 
erring  or  an  extravagant  one,  for  of  the  importance 
of  the  Decalogue  there  are  manifold  proofs.  It 
was  not  given  at  second-hand  like  the  Ceremonial 
Law,  but  came  straight  from  God  to  men  amid  every 
demonstration  of  majesty.  It  was  wi'itten,  not  on 
parchment,  but  on  stone,  in  token  of  its  perpetuity; 
and  every  available  space  on  the  tablets  was  covered, 
so  that  no  room  was  left  either  for  amendments  or 
for  additions.  It  was  called  by  way  of  distinction 
"  The  Words  of  the  Covenant  "between  God  and  man. 
It  was  kept  in  a  chest  prepared  for  its  custody,  beside 
other  rare  and  sacred  relics.  And  it  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Jesus  and  by  those  of  the  Apostles  who 
were  authors — notably  by  our  Lord  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  in  His  words  to  the  Hebrew 
lawyer  which,  condensed,  mean  this.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  and  thy  God  above  all. 
As  shown  in  earlier  discourses,  the  First  Command- 
ment requires  the  supreme  love  of  men  for  God 
as  the  One,  Living,  and  True ;  the  second,  for  His 
worship  as  a  spiritual  service  and  not  an  idolatry ; 
and  now  this — the  third — demands  respect  for  His 
name  as  partaking  of  His  own  personal  holiness. 
It  carries  with  it,  moreover,  a  weight  superior  to 
the  rest  of  them,  inasmuch  as  its  subject  inspires 
the  first  petition  of  the  prayer  that  teaches  to 
pray,  in  using  which  we  ask  that  God  would  enable 
us  and  others  to  glorify  Him  in  aU  that  whereby 
He  maketh  Himself  known,  and  that  He  would 
dispose  aU  things  to  His  own  glory.  Translated  it 
means  this,  God  would  have  us  to  know  that  for 
our  sakes,  as  well  as  for  His  own,  He  is  jealous  of 
His  name,  and  so  He  warns  us  against  the  sin  of  dis- 
honom-ing  it.  Common  men's  names  are  arbi- 
trary or  accidental.  Except  for  certain  recognised 
family  customs,  one  might  as  well  be  called  James 
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as  John,  Martha  as  Mary.  There  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  name  and  the  character. 
But  God's  name  is  essential,  personal,  real.  It 
describes  Himself  God  is  "The  Good  One," 
Jehovah  is  "  The  Eternally  Living  One."  And  all 
other  titles  of  Him  or  of  His  Son,  who  rej^resents 
Him,  are  simply  modifications  of  these  suited  to 
human  understanding.  They  are  true  revelations 
of  Him  :  they  contain  His  biography  :  they  make 
our  knowledge — yea,  our  possession  of  Him  possible. 
And  so  we  find  the  Jews,  who  were  wont  to  fit 
a  man's  name  to  his  character,  or  to  some  circiun- 
stance  of  his  life,  regarding  the  commandment  with 
a  reverence  so  literal  and  so  punctilious,  that  ^^hen 
they  had  occasion  to  write  "Jehovah,"  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  God,  they  did  so  not  in  common 
but  in  capital  letters.  To  have  done  otherwise 
would  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  a  pro- 
fanity. And  a  like  spirit — Jewish  rather  than 
Christian — is  shown  by  many  in  our  own  time, 
who  bow  the  head  or  bend  the  knee,  when  the 
name  of  Christ  is  spoken  in  their  hearing.  Of 
course,  if  such  acts  be  accompanied  by  the  true 
reverence  of  the  heart,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  them.  But  in  themselves  and  alone  they 
are  a  mere  ritualistic  observance  of  the  Law : 
they  betray  a  superficial  understanding  of  it :  they 
may  be  only  the  Pharisee's  tithe  of  "  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."  But  sm'ely  to  all  who  com- 
prehend it,  "  The  Law "  is  "  Spiritual,"  and  it 
is  "  exceeding  broad."  It  touches  man's  thought, 
and  speech,  and  conduct.  It  affects  his  entire 
life.  It  calls  upon  him  to  cherish  always  the 
spirit  of  reverence  towards  that  by  which  the 
Almighty  makes  Himself  known  —  His  name  as 
revealed  —  His  word  as  written — His  works  in 
nature,  in  providence,  and  in  grace. 

There  are,  however,  two  appKcations  of  this  com- 
mandment so  important,  that  our  attention  must 
needs  be  limited  to  these.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
divine  name  is  real — it  represents  character.  And 
therefore  the  commandment  forbids  I.  Perjury; 
II.   Profanity. 

I.  It  forbids  Perjury,  or  "the  extreme  form  of 
untruth."  It  says.  Thou  shalt  not  use  My  name 
in  support  of  what  is  idle  and  untrue :  or,  as 
Josephus  puts  it,  "  Thou  shalt  not  adjure  God  to  a 
falsehood  ;"  or,  as  Christ  Himself  says,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  forswear  thyself."  This  is  not  usually  considered 
to  be  its  primary  intention ;  but  nevertheless,  the 
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statement  is  true,  for  everywhere  in  the  Word  of 
God  the  phrase  "taking  His  name  in  vain"  is 
used  in  that  solemn  sense :  and  so  strongly  is  this 
felt  by  some  that  they  refuse  to  take  even  a  judi- 
cial oath,  understanding  that  the  Divine  law  forbids 
it ;  and  believing,  moreover,  that  "  a  person  who 
has  a  conscience  will  state  the  truth  without  an 
oath  ('liis  words  are  bonds'),  and  that  a  person 
who  is  M'ithont  a  conscience  will  not  state  it  any 
more  nearly  under  an  oath." 

"  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth, 
But  the  plain,  single  vow  that  is  vowed  true." 

Such  "  swearing "  however  is  not  forbidden  by 
this  commandment.  It  is  not  "  swearing "  but 
"  for-swearing  "  that  carries  guilt  with  it.  Indeed 
an  oath  taken  in  earnest,  to  give  solemnity  and 
force  to  one's  statement,  is  not  only  not  "  a  violation 
of  reverence,"  or  a  vain  use  of  the  Holy  Name,  but 
is  rather  "  an  enforcement  of  our  veneration."  As, 
however,  God  is  the  eternally  and  unchangeably 
true^  any  appeal  to  Him  in  support  of  what  is 
untrue  is  manifestly  a  taking  of  His  name  in  vain. 
"Even  among  the  heathen,"  says  Tillotson,  "this 
was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  crimes, 
which  they  believed  God  did  not  only  punish  upon 
the  guilty  person  himself  but  upon  his  family  and 
posterity,  and  many  times  upon  whole  nations,  as 
saith  the  Prophet — because  of  oaths  the  land 
mom-ns." 

II.  It  forbids  Profanity  or  the  guilty  luxury  of 
using  on  trivial  occasions,  or  in  a  frivolous  manner 
and  ■without  a  purpose,  or  under  the  impidse  of 
passion,  any  sacred  name,  which  betrays  want 
of  reverence  for  God's  sense  of  purity  and  justice 
and  love.  And  the  divine  prohibition  of  this 
is  by  no  means  unnecessary,  for  while  it  is 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  habit  of  profane 
swearing  is  not  now  so  widespread  as  once  it  was, 
we  cannot  but  lament  that  it  is  still  so  common. 
Indeed  it  is  a  regret  to  many  that  oiu:  English  Law 
which,  embodying  as  it  does  divine  sentiments, 
empowers  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  inflict  penalties 
for  the  offence,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  If  the 
swearer  has  no  scraples  in  soiling  his  own  pmity, 
society  ought  certainly  to  be  protected  from  his 
corruptions. 

There  is  a  notion  aliroad  that  profane  swearing 
is  a  mere  superficial  habit,  a  trifling  vice ;  that  those 
who  use  it  do  not  mean  what  they  say ;  and  that 
at  the  most  and  worst  it  is  a  pardonable  paren- 
thesis in  our  speech.  If  it  be  only  a  parenthesis, 
then  it  may  be  omitted  without  prejudice  to  our 
words.  And  is  it  really  a  sm-face  sin — venial  not 
mortaH  It  is  worse  and  more,  else  it  had  not 
been  denounced  in  terms  so  strong  and  plain :  it 
had  not  been  set  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Decalogue 
with  the  law  against  Idolatry  before  it,  and  the 
law  against  Sabbath-breaking  after  it :  it  liad  not 
been  linked  with  so  solemn  a  tlireatening  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  words — "The  Lord  will  not  hold  him 


guiltless  that  taketh  His  name  in  vain."  More- 
over, in  itself,  the  sin  of  swearing  is  of  the  most 
degrading  character.  "  Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
blasphemies,"  and  these  are  things  which  defile  the 
man.  It  destroys  the  moral  sensibilities — "  takes 
away  from  the  highest  themes  their  sanctity,  and 
from  the  noblest  names  their  grandeur."  Committed 
in  public,  it  pollutes  men's  ears,  corrupts  their  purity, 
and  makes  him  who  is  guilty  of  it  partaker  of  others' 
sins.  It  brings  with  it  neither  profit  nor  pleasure. 
It  does  not  make  a  man  respect  himself,  nor  does  it 
secure  for  him  the  respect  of  others.  If  any  sin  may 
be  described  as  excusable,  "  swearing  "  is  certainly 
the  least  excusable  of  all,  since  it  is  not,  like  many 
others,  founded  on  the  temper  of  the  body  :  it  does 
not  belong  to  any  constitutional  want ;  it  is  with- 
out reason  ;  it  is  against  reason.  Finally,  it  is  a 
desecration  of  God's  dwelling — for  we  are  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  if  any  man  defile 
the  temple  of  God  him  will  God  destroy. 

"  Take  not  His  name,  who  made  thy  mouth,  in  vain  ; 
It  gets  thee  nothing  and  hath  no  excuse. 

"When  thou  dost  tell  another's  jest,  therein 
Omit  the  oaths,  which  true  wit  cannot  need  : 
Pick  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin. 
He  pares  his  apple  that  will  cleanly  feed." 

Now  how  may  a  man  be  strengthened  against 
this  vice  (I  refer  to  profanity  as  being  the  more 
common)  if  he  has  not  acquired  it  ?  or  how  shall 
he  be  cured  of  it  if  he  has  already  become  its  will- 
ing or  unwilling  slave  ?  First,  by  a  salutary  fear  of 
its  threatened  punishment.  The  divine  memorial 
is  this — "The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  longsuff"ering,  forgiving  iniquity,  trans- 
gression, and  sin  " — yet  with  mercy  (a  reluctance 
to  punish  as  the  supreme  element  of  His  nature) 
"  He  will  not  hold  Him  guiltless  that  taketh  His 
name  in  vain."  He  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day,  and  there  is  no  anger  so  fierce  as  that  which 
is  kindled  at  the  altar-fires  of  love. 

Second,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  holy  love. 
What  says  the  Gospel  in  reference  to  this,  for  to 
us  living  in  Christian  times  there  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian authority  1  It  says,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Loving  God, 
can  we  possibly  reproach  His  name  ?  Loving  our 
fellow-men,  can  we  injure  them  by  foul  communi- 
cations or  by  a  curse  ?  No  man,  no  true  man, 
would  ever  swear  by  the  name  of  his  father  or 
mother,  and  so  rob  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness. No  man  would  ever  blaspheme  the  sacred 
name  of  wife.  Love  prevents  him.  And  so  the 
love  of  God  will  fill  the  soul  with  reverence ;  the 
love  of  man  will  excite  prayers  for  his  weal.  With 
love  in  our  hearts,  "  no  corrupt  communication  will 
proceed  out  of  our  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying." 

"  Love  is  the  fulfillins  of  the  Law." 
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E\)c  ^artsf)  of  STaxixiooti, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 

(in  twelve  chapters.  ) 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

VI. — Some  of  the  Neighbour  Cottagers. 


may  here  interject,  for 
lie   sake    of   variety,    a 
chapter  on  a  few    of 
tlie  lowlier  villagers. 

Did  it  never  strike 
you,  good  Mr.  M 'In- 
lay, in  your  oft- 
sounded  praises  of 
the  Scottish  "Sweet 
Auburn,"  that  there  is 
frequently  a  painful 
discrepancy  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal  ? 
that,  in  the  garish 
light  of  day  and  of 
trutli,  what  we  have  regarded  and  worshipped  as 
poetry,  not  seldom  collapses  under  "  the  higher 
criticism  "  into  dull  prose  ?  Such  was  the  experi- 
ence of  my  venerable  and  venerated  acquaintance 
(now  no  more)  William  Howitt — as  recorded  in  that 
most  readable  of  books— his  Homes  and  Haunts  of 
thi;  British  Poets.  A  personal  visit  to  the  veritable 
Auburn  served  to  denude  it  in  his  eyes  of  any 
claims,  either  original  or  hereditary,  to  "  sweet." 

Mr.  M 'Inlay's  modern  antitype  "Sweet  Tax- 
wood,"  as  he  called  it  (and  which,  being  the  only 
sentimental  expression  he  ever  used,  may  be  for- 
given him),  we  are  bound  to  aver,  and  that  very 
deliberately,  could,  and  does,  still  stand  the  test. 
We  have  already  in  a  smaU  way,  at  the  outset  of 
these  papers,  spoken  of  its  simple  and  rural  sur- 
roundings. We  must  now  add  that  these  were 
only  in  harmony  with  some  rare  and  exceptional 


bits  of  that  oft-maligned  thing,  humanity  and 
human  nature.  One  feature  was  specially  notable 
in  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Erskine's  ministry,— the 
number  of  aged  people  ;  the  preponderance  of  these 
being  aged  women,  who  tenanted  cottage-s  as  vener- 
able and  picturesque  as  themselves.  "  What  a  fine 
set  of  old  bodies,  to  be  sure,  we  have  !"  was  a  sort  of 
stereotyped  phrase  of  Aunt  Phemie's  :  though  it 
really,  only  in  a  simple  way,  described  the  sober 
truth.  She,  however,  on  one  occasion,  went  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  when,  dilating 
on  the  same  subject,  she  ventured  to  add  most 
gravely,  "We  entertain  angels  unawares  !"  "Aunt 
Phemie  and  her  angels"  never  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  good-natured  banter  within  the  Manse 
walls.  Poor  things  !  with  theu-  coarse  blue  serges, 
wizened  hands,  and  furrowed  wrinkled  cheeks, 
they  looked  most  of  them  terrestrial  enough,  and 
needed  in  no  audible  way  to  disown  the  well- 
meant  compliment. 

But  let  us  take  the  path  across  the  Village  green, 
to    the    little    rustic   rendezvous,    distinctively    and 
favourably  known  to  tlie  primitive  community  as 
"  the    Shop."       Those    familiar   with   villages   and 
hamlets  will  understand  precisely,  witliout  descrip- 
tion, what  this  was  and  meant.     It  was  simply  a 
thatched  cottage  with  the  tiniest  of  windows ;  but 
into  that  window  everything  was  compressed  that 
was  compressible  ;  designed  to  indicate  the  multi- 
farious transactions  that  took  place  within.     There 
were  tins  of  biscuit,  and  glass  cases  of  sweetmeats — 
with  a  buzz  of  flies  round  them  all  the  summer 
long    (and    any    surviving    flies    were    sure   to   be 
found  there  at  the  close  of  the  year).      There  were 
rows  of  pins  and  balls  of  twine ;  lead  pencils  and 
goosequills,  before  the  world  was  served  heir  to  the 
steel  pen ;   red,  blue,  and  yellow  wafers,  when  the 
now    universal    envelope    was    an    unborn    boon. 
Then,  in  the  centre,  was  the  black  postal  letter-box 
with  its  own  white-lettered  designation  (alphabet 
all  awry)  ;  and,  surmounting  the  whole,  the  name 
of  the  vendor  and  post-mistress.      A  worthy  and 
lovable  old  official  she  was — the  soul  of  honour 
and  afi^ability — ever  ready  to  mingle  good-natured 
gossip  with  the  disposal  of  her  goods,  and  sure  to 
have  tlie  last  bit  of  reliable  or  unreliable  parish 
news.     In  a  word,  the  slwp  occupied  in  those  days 
very  much  the  place,  which  the  "  Penny  Daily"  now 
does,  before  telegraphic  wires  made  the  outer  world 
(both  city  and   village)   so    exacting.     Enter    this 
tiny  place   of  commerce   and   you  will   be  almost 
sure  to  encounter  a  thin,  scrank,  wiry, — but  in  his 
way  a  stately,  or  at  least  erect  man.     The  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  seated  on  the  top  of  a  discarded 
barrel,  purposely  selected  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
way  of  traffic.      He  -w-as  Nelly's  (the  aforesaid  post- 
mistress) only  brother,  an  old  soldier,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  complimentary  title  of  "the  Corporal."      He 
is  deprived  of  one  eye  ;  whether  an  honourable  scar, 
or,  as  some  surmised,  the  result  of  an  early  domestic 
feud,  was  never  revealed  or  ascertained.     He  was 
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the  authority  of  course  on  all  niaitial  matters, 
when  these  were  ventilated.  His  glib  tongue  was 
always  sure  to  respond  when  a  bait  was  thrown  out 
to  him — although  the  general  feeling  and  experience 
was,  that  he  proceeded  too  rigidly  on  the  principle 
that  a  good  tale  is  not  the  worse  of  being  twice  told. 
An  old  Peninsular,  like  the  Laird,  the  culminat- 
ing and  oft -rendered  theme  was  the  disastrous 
Coruiina  retreat,  when  for  days  he  had  nothing 
but  honey  to  eat  ; — which  incident  made  him  claim 
at  his  sister's  hand  the  one  favour,  that  that  condi- 
ment should  not  be  included  in  her  stock  of 
merchandise,  any  whiff  of  the  same  being  suggest- 
ive of  naxiseous  reminiscences.  Odours,  in  all 
conscience,  there  were  in  that  village  store,  enough 
to  render  it  independent  of  any  such  small  excep- 
tion. A  singular,  indescribable  combination  was 
produced  from  tea  and  candles  (moulds  and  dips), 
sugar  and  oil,  rice  and  soap,  bottles  of  blacking  and 
pots  of  whiting  ;  relays  of  shoes  and  boots  for  the 
field,  felt  slippers  for  the  fireside,  and  green  cotton 
umbrellas  as  defences  from  a  capricious  climate. 
The  Corporal  was  proud  of  his  sister's  varied 
accumulations  and  investments ;  but  he  himself 
never  interfered  with  the  shop  transactions.  The 
monotony  of  his  life  was  varied  now  and  then 
by  lighting  his  pipe  and  having  a  formal  prome- 
nade up  and  do^\^l  in  front,  recalling  forcibly  the 
sentry-life  of  former  days.  He  knew  precisely 
what  hour  he  might  expect  Miss  ESie  and  Juno  to 
come  across  for  the  posting  of  the  day's  correspond- 
ence, and  there  never  failed  to  be  a  respectful 
exchange  of  civilities. 

There  was  one  other  focus  of  interest  in  the 
Village,  which  divided  the  importance  of  the  shop. 
Crossing  the  bridge,  and  diving  through  a  winding 
avenue  of  patriarchal  elms,  "  the  Smithy "  was 
reached.  There  seldom  failed  to  be  a  cluster  of 
parishioners  here  : — among  these,  "  halflins  "  with 
horses  that  had  dropped  a  shoe,  or  requiring  to  be 
entirely  re-shod ;  the  animals  themselves,  secured  by 
a  ring  in  the  door,  standing  pictures  of  patience,  but 
with  evident  enjoyment  also,  in  their  o^vn  sleepy 
way,  of  this  periodical  relaxation  from  their  exist- 
ence of  toil.  A  farmer  or  two  were,  as  often  as 
not,  found  discussing  the  markets  or  amicably 
arranging  some  barter  or  bargain.  The  Laird 
would  himself  at  times  make  a  little  detour  to 
have  a  chance  interchange  of  sentiments  at  the 
Smithy  yard ;  and  the  Minister  always  calculated, 
if  he  gave  way  to  the  magnetic  influence,  on  having 
to  surrender  ten  minutes  of  his  time.  To  and 
from  school,  we  need  hardly  add,  it  was  the  most 
irresistible  of  all  fascinations  for  the  boys  to  gather 
round  the  same  entry,  gazing  at  the  mysteries 
\dthin  —  the  dark  cavernous  place  itself — the 
roaring  fire  operated  upon  by  the  monster  bellows, 
and  the  merry  sparks  flying  fast  and  thick,  each 
time  the  forge  was  smitten  by  ponderous  hammer 
and  brawny  arm.  The  best  thing,  however,  about 
the  Smithy  was  the  Smith  himselt     I  can  see  him 


this  day  as  distinctly  as  (well,  I  shall  not  say  how 
long  ago) — with  the  beaded  drops  on  his  sallow  but 
benign  face.  A  rarely-gifted  man  was  this  same 
son  of  Vulcan.  I  do  not  mean  gifted  by  education, 
for  that  he  was  not ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  not 
unfrequently  found  in  humble  life  in  Scotland, 
whose  instinctive  cleverness  was  nothing  short  of 
genius  ; — this  supplemented  by  honesty,  sobriety, 
and  plodding  perseverance.  Many  a  mechanical 
invention  of  James  Morton  might  have  claimed 
and  secured  a  patent.  He  left,  after  many  years 
of  industry,  for  a  distant  home,  and  for  aught  I 
know,  he  may  be  there  now.  Should  it  so  happen 
that  "  Life  and  Work  "  has  a  transatlantic  existence 
and  be  read  with  transatlantic  spectacles,  I  should 
be  well  pleased  were  he  to  know  that  one  who 
used  to  stand  at  times  by  his  Smithy  door,  and 
with  childish  delight  watch  the  aforesaid  sparks, 
remembers  him  still,  and  says  "  God  bless  him." 

But  let  us  take  this  tree-embowered  road  at  right 
angles,  and  pursue  it  till  we  come  to  a  tidy  row  of 
cottages.  We  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  entering  any 
one  of  them  ;  for,  despite  of  variety  of  character 
and  idiosyncrasies,  these  inmates,  perhaps  with  one 
exception,  are  all  interesting,  and  not  a  few  might 
be  termed  beautiful  specimens  of  old  age  in  its 
Christian  saintltness.  I  repeat  "  its  Christian 
saintliness,"  for  no  other  expression  would  be  accu- 
rate as  describing  these  Annas  and  Elizabeths  of  a 
modern  century. 

But  here  is  a  different  type,  one  very  unique  in 
its  way  ; — a  rugged  gnarled  old  oak,  who  has 
grappled  with  many  a  storm  and  seems  to  have  no 
possible  intention  of  succumbing  to  the  hurricane. 
I  can  hardly  fail  in  describing  her,  for,  in  no  mere 
figure  of  speech,  her  portrait  hangs  before  me  on 
my  own  wall  whilst  I  write  these  lines.  It  forms 
the  upper  one  in  our  initial  woodcut,  and  I  can 
readily  supplement  from  memory  what  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  picture.  Yes,  there  she  is,  in  her 
own  smoky  little  room,  cowering  over  her  smoulder- 
ing fire,  and  which,  despising  the  artifices  of  poker 
and  tongs,  she  is  gathering  together  with  her  twisted 
fingers.  She  has  on,  a  faded  green  shawl  or  tippet 
of  M'Gregor  tartan  with  the  picturesque  "  subach," 
— perhaps  all  the  more  picturesque  that  its  tone 
was  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings.  She  has 
an  almost  ugly  face,  not  altogether  beardless,  which 
latter  feature  was  also  quite  in  keeping  with  her 
masculine  nature.  But  a  small,  keen,  ferrety, 
laughing  eye  redeems  all  ;  and,  though  in  other 
respects  the  reception  at  first  is  not  hearty,  the 
gleam  I  have  just  spoken  of  is  very  reassuring,  and 
as  the  visit  progresses  she  develops  quite  into 
vivacity.  Perhaps  of  all  the  Villagers  she  was  the 
one  who  had  retained  most  thoroughly  the  pure 
vernacular  of  that  part  of  Scotland.  Many  of  her 
words  and  sayings  were  on  that  account  memorable, 
and  many  more,  truth  to  tell,  demanded  an  inter- 
preter. I  can  have  room  but  for  one  such  illustra- 
tive reminiscence   taken  at  random.      The  word 
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"vicious,"  as  most  of  my  readers  know,  has  not  a  very 
attractive  or  savoury  meaning  generally  attached  to 
it.  We  should  say,  indeed,  very  much  the  reverse. 
But  in  these  regions  it  had  rather  a  creditable,  if 
not  distinguishing  and  complimentary  significance, 
indicating,  indeed,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  power. 
Meggy  was  speaking  to  me  on  one  occasion,  over  her 
fire,  of  a  famous  clergyman  of  her  younger  days, 
and  who  subsequently  was  advanced  to  one  of  the 
few  rare  posts  of  ecclesiastical  dignit}^  She  was 
dilating  on  his  ministerial  gifts,  and  particularly  on 
his  memorable  appearances  when  wont  to  come  from 
his  adjoining  parish  to  occupy  the  puljnt  of  Tax- 
wood.  The  description,  graphic  throughout,  was 
wound  up  as  follows  : — "And  he  was  vicious  at  a' 
times,  but  espaicially  at  the  Saacraments."  ^ 

We  must,  however,  pass  oru  It  is  another  and  very 
different  character  who  now  claims  our  notice,  and, 
I  may  well  add,  respect.  Yes,  worthy  Jean  (and 
some  who  read  these  lines  will  at  once  recognise  the 
identity),  despite  of  your  physical  infii'mities  your 
name  will  live,  as  it  is  doubtless  living  now,  in  a 
better  saints'  calendar  than  mine.  Jean's  sore  in- 
firmity was  her  deafness,  a  deafness  so  unqualified, 
as  to  defy  all  effort  of  lung  and  voice  on  the  part 
of  those  who  crossed  her  threshold.  It  is  only 
a  platitude  to  say,  that  of  course  one  of  the  efi"ects 
of  this  sore  privation  (but  of  which  she  herself 
was  profoundly  unconscious)  was  to  render  her  in- 
nocent of  all  sounds,  so  that  in  going  to  visit  her, 
in  the  wealth  of  delight  in  her  bestowment  of 
welcome,  she  used  to  pitch  chairs  and  stools  in  the 
most  vehement  fashion,  regardless  of  noise,  for  the 
accommodation  of  her  visitors.  Her  infirmity  had 
a  more  remarkable  outcome  still.  She  was,  if  ever 
there  was  in  the  world,  a  child  of  prayer.  Her 
lonely  hours  in  the  day,  her  long  hours  in  the  night 
watches,  were  relieved  and  gladdened  with  the  most 
fervent  devotions.  But  in  these  she  became  so 
loud,  with  a  similar  self-unconsciousness,  that  her 
neighbours  heard  every  word  she  uttered — this  the 
more  easily,  considering  the  very  superficial  parti- 
tions which  separated  the  tiny  rooms  in  that  cottage 
row.  Then,  worthy  old  soul,  she  was  so  circum- 
stantial in  all  her  utterances.  Never  a  day  passed 
but  there  was  a  prayer  for  the  Minister  by  name 
and  for  each  member  of  the  Manse.  All  her  bless- 
ings, or  imagined  blessings,  were  turned  into  matters 
of  thankfulness  and  thanksgiving.  No  benefaction, 
however  small,  escaped  recognition  ;  and  she  had, 
moreover,  a  way  of  expressing  her  gratitude  by  re- 
petition of  every  mercy  acknowledged  : — "  Lord  ! 
the  Minister  gae  me  half-a-crune  ;  he  gae  me  half- 
a-crune.  Bless  the  Laird.  Bless  him  in  his  basket 
and  in  his  store  :  ay,  in  his  basket  and  in  his  store. 
And  bless  Jamie  ;  bring  Jamie  a'  richt,  bring  Jamie 
a'  richt ;" — a  petition  which  implied  too  plainly 
that  Jamie,  her  near  neighbour,  had  been  and  still 

^  A  clerical  friend,  who  listened  along  witli  me  to  this 
complimentary  testimony  borne  to  a  distinguished  relative 
of  his  own,  will  be  able  to  attest  the  narrative. 


was  habitually  guilty  of  some  deflections  from  the 
paths  of  sobriety  and  virtue. 

We  shall  omit  the  next  cottage,  standing  apart, 
for  there  is  nothing  attractive  either  about  it  or  its 
inmate.  She  was  one  occasionally,  perhaps  fre- 
quently, met  with  in  this  many- sided  world,  no 
worse  off  than  her  neighbours,  if  anything  better, 
as  she  had  one  surviving  daughter  at  service  who 
was  in  the  habit  now  and  then  of  supplementing 
her  comforts.  But  she  was  a  ty^^ical  representative 
of  those  narrow,  soured,  heartless,  soulless  folks, 
endowed  with  a  clironic  peevishness,  indulging  her- 
self and  others  in  what  are  known  as  "  Jeremiads." 
If  Bunyan  had  lived  at  Taxwood  instead  of  Elstow, 
and  enrolled  her  as  one  of  his  allegorical  citizens, 
he  would  have  made  her  dwelling  in  "  Grumble 
Street."  Her  music,  if  ever  such  a  thing  could  be 
imputed  to  her,  was  always  in  the  minor  key. 
Everything  was  wrong  with  her  ;  a  constant  fret 
over  the  past.  She  put  up  shutters  on  the  bright 
world  around  her,  and  turned  all  into  darkness  ; 
constantly  climbing  "  Hill  Difficulties,"  with  not  so 
much  as  one  arbour  on  them.  "A  puir,  girnin', 
whingin'  bodie,"  was  her  nearest  neighbour's  sum- 
mary of  character.  In  a  word,  very  innocent 
and  ignorant  was  she,  of  all  included  in  Keats's 
celebrated  line — 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 

"  Eh,  woman !"  was  the  only  remonstrance  on  which 
another  more  patient  and  forbearing  villager  once 
ventured,  "  eh,  woman,  how  are  ye  no'  like  the  bit 
burnie  wimplin'  at  your  garden  fit  1  It  ne'er  turns 
its  heed  and  mums.  It  just  gangs  on,  singin, 
singin,  amang  the  birks  ;  and  so  should  yee.  But 
that  ye  dinna,  and  winna."  It  was  a  duty,  at  times, 
to  look  in  upon  the  lonely  thing,  but  a  mighty 
relief  and  escape  when  the  duty  was  fulfilled,  and 
she  was  left  to  resume  her  cutty-pipe  and  monotone. 
We  have  come  now  to  a  very  different  abode, 
with  two  very  different  inmates.  I  do  not  attempt, 
Nanny  and  Jenny,  to  disguise  your  names.  You 
have  been  for  many  a  year  sleeping  with  your 
fathers,  and  if  any  be  spared  to  recall  yoit,  it  will 
only  be  with  deepest  interest.  The  cottage  was  very 
tumbledown  in  appearance,  but  it  was  built  of  great 
unhewn,  unequal,  and  uneven  boulders,  as  if  war- 
ranted to  defy  a  century  to  come.  The  floor  was 
clay,  and  the  furniture  sparse  and  fragile,  but  every- 
thing was  scrupulously  clean  from  door  to  inglenook. 
Jenny,  though  the  younger,  was  by  far  the  more 
picturesque  of  the  two  ;  and,  as  in  another  instance 
just  recorded,  I  am  not  likely  to  be  betrayed  into 
error,  as  her  features  have  been  perpetuated  by  chalk 
and  crayon,  and  greet  me  every  day  of  my  life.-'^ 
Yes,  there  she  is,  unmistakably- — the  broad  nose, 
the  distended  nostril,  the  eye  which  in  benignity 
and  kindness  I  never  saw  surpassed.     I  think  I  see 

1  See  lower  figure  in  woodcut.  In  the  case  of  both 
heads,  some  doubtless  still  survive  who  can  recognise  their 
scrupulous  accuracy. 
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her  now,  with  her  neck  awry,  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  pnlpit  stair,  drinking  in  the  message  that  was 
food  and  strength  to  her  all  the  week  through. 
Of  a  gro\ip  of  very  remarkable  aged  women  she  was 
facile  princeps.  A  critic  at  times  in  her  own  very 
deferential,  yet  imsparing  way.  What  a  clearing  up 
there  used  to  be  of  the  Sunday's  sermon  with  the 
Minister — most  frequently  to  his  gratification,  but 
on  other  occasions  relegating  him  to  his  comment- 
aries and  authorities  !  How  often  and  how  tenderly 
also,  these  two  worthy  souls  were  wont  to  dilate  on 
the  one  great  trial  and  bereavement  of  their  life,  the 
death  of  an  only  brother  !  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
think,  how  often  since,  I  have  rehearsed  into  the  ear 
of  bereavement  one  touch  of  theirs  of  most  veritable 
poetry,  as  they  described  in  their  own  homely  way 
how  the  world  from  that  moment  was  utterly 
changed  to  them.  "  The  first  time,"  said  Jenny, 
"  that  I  cam'  out  o'  my  cottage  door,  I  thocht  the 
grass  was  nae  langer  green,  the  sky  nae  langer  blue, 
and  the  sun  nae  langer  gowd.  I  thocht  a'  about 
me  was  the  colour  o'  ashes."  Ah  !  that  was  a  true 
chord  from  Nature's  .^olian  harp,  old  unconscious 
minstrel !  How  many  have  felt  the  same,  though 
they  never  put  it  in  such  simple  words  ! 

I  presume  all  poets  are  by  nature  fervid,  impul- 
sive, nervously  excitable.  Poet  or  no  poet,  Jenny 
was  no  exception,  and  did  not  always  combine  the 
suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re.  I  shall  sum 
up  these  passing  allusions  with  a  very  characteristic 
scene  ;  although,  good  Reader,  all  these  incidents 
would  require  to  have  been  seen,  and  are  poorly 
rendered  by  verbal  repetition.  One  day  Jenny  was 
appalled — thunderstruck — with  the  announcement 
that  a  patron  of  the  Kirk  had  been  tampering  with 
her  Minister  ;  and,  in  one  word,  that  the  latter  was 
about  to  leave  for  another  distant  sphere  of  labour. 
The  surmise  of  such  a  calamity  at  first  was  utterly 
beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility.  She  could  no 
more  in  thought  dissever  Mr.  Erskine  from  Taxwood 
than  she  could  the  sun  from  the  solar  system.  But 
the  rumour  grew ;  and  as  the  result  of  a  personal 
round  of  inquiries  the  fact  seemed  to  be  only  too 
painfully  substantiated.  However  sore  the  provo- 
cation, it  was  a  sad  pass  to  find  Jenny  (yes,  no  other 
word  can  describe  it)  enraged  at  her  pastor ;  and  ten- 
fold more  so  at  the  Patron  who  had  tried,  or  was 
trjing,  to  swerve  him  from  his  allegiance  to  his  flock, 
and  whom  she  regarded  and  spoke  of  in  the  light 
of  a  modern  Ahithophel.  Pent-up  human  nature 
must  be  relieved.  Oh  !  Jenny,  Jenny  !  can  that 
day  ever  be  forgotten,  when  on  the  other  side  of  the 
village  green  I  saw  you  plying,  in  very  defiant 
mood,  your  bare,  withered  arm,  every  muscle  dis- 
tended for  the  occasion — the  Minister  standing  con- 
templating at  his  gate,  and  you  screaming  across  so 
that  all  within  reach  might  hear,  and  specially  the 
clerical  culprit  himself — his  tempter  (I  mean  the 
Patron)  coming  in  duly  for  his  share  in  tlie  male- 
diction ; —  "May  the  counsels  of  Aheethophil  be 
timed  into  fullishness  !" 


JHiSSions  in  Africa. 

By  the  Rev.  James  C.  Herdman,  D.D.,  Melrose. 

WHAT  interest  centres  in  Africa !  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  Moses,  with  much  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  with  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
with  the  infant  Saviour,  with  the  early  Church. 
Yet  for  long  centuries  it  has  been  a  synonym  for 
the  unknown  and  unenlightened ;  the  land  of 
slavery  and  suffering,  of  barbarism  and  blood,  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  At  length  day  begins 
to  break ;  and  there  is  no  country  for  which  provi- 
dence has,  in  our  generation,  awakened  more  en- 
deavour to  penetrate  its  hidden  recesses  with  gospel 
light.  Twelve  years  ago  only  the  portions  near 
the  coast  were  visited  by  the  missionary;  now 
ambassadors  for  Christ  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  press  forward  that  they  may  evangelise 
the  vast  interior.  That  which  geographers  used  to 
regard  as  mere  desert,  or  uninhabited  swamp,  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  entire  population  is  estimated 
at  220  millions  !  Nearly  forty  societies  are  engaged 
in  this  work ;  and,  while  the  sacrifices  of  life  have 
been  very  costly,  so  plain  is  the  duty,  and  so 
encouraging  are  the  tokens  of  success,  that  no  one 
for  a  moment  entertains  the  thought  of  looking 
back. 

It  may  help  intelligent  and  prayerful  sympathy 
if  we  notice  the  leading  agencies  with  some  of  their 
characteristics. 

Northern  Africa  is  almost  an  unoccupied  field. 
In  the  Barbary  States  the  London  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews  employs 
several  Christian  teachers  ;  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  colporteurs  at  Tunis  and  Algiers ; 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  her  Jewish  Alissiou 
at  Alexandria ;  otherwise,  from  Tangiers  in  Morocco 
to  the  Suez  Canal  there  were  no  evangelical  labourers 
until  the  close  of  1881,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Pearse  broke  ground  among  the  Kabyles.  These 
are  a  hardy  race  of  Mohammedans,  under  French 
rule,  occupying  smaU  villages  along  the  Jurjura 
range  of  mountains  in  Algeria.  It  was  here  that 
Tertullian  wrote,  and  Cyprian  sufi'ered,  and  Augus- 
tine studied. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  Miss  Whateley  commenced 
schools  at  Cairo  for  boys  and  girls — Moslem,  Coptic, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  until  interrupted  by  the 
war  they  were  very  prosperous,  with  a  branch  at 
Damietta,  and  a  Medical  Mission  for  adults.  She 
deservedly  won  considerable  support  for  her  opera- 
tions, which  were  long  carried  on  at  her  own 
charges ;  and  doubtless  they  will  again  be  admir- 
ably prosecuted. 

No  small  blessing  has  attended  the  laboiirs  in 
Egypt  of  the  American  United  Presbyterian  Board. 
In  almost  every  leading  town,  from  Alexandria  to 
Assouan  on  the  First  Cataract,  is  a  station — 
35  in  aU;  whUe  1000  communicants  and   1200 
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pupils  attest  that  the  work  is  not  in  vain.  Higher 
up  the  Nile,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  labourers  from 
St.  Chrischoua  and  from  Sweden  are  endeavom'ing, 
in  spite  of  the  tjTanny  of  King  John,  to  teach  the 
law  and  love  of  Jesus  to  the  barbarous  Gallas  and 
Falashas ;  and  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been 
rendered  into  their  tongue. 

It  was  a  suggestion  of  M'Cheyne's,  that  Chris- 
tians should  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  tvit/i  a 
map  before  them.  It  was  Christ's  command  to  His 
disciples,  to  "lift  up  their  eyes  and  look  on  the 
fields."  See  how  vast  they  are  !  how  varied  !  how 
fuU  of  mournfid  beauty  !  how  parched  in  some 
instances  !  how  ripe  in  others  !  how  ready  for  the 
plough  or  for  the  harrow  !  how  needing  evangelists 
to  sow  the  seed  or  to  thrust  in  the  sickle  !  As  we 
look,  our  pity  may  be  stirred,  our  faith  strength- 
ened, and  our  hope  quickened. 

Hitherto  the  principal -scenes  of  labour  in  Africa 
have  been  on  the  west  and  the  south.  North  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  the  coast  runs  westward, 
dotted  here  and  there  like  lighthouses  on  lonely 
headlands  lie  many  mission  stations,  which  have 
been  planted  and  maintained  at  a  terrible  expense 
of  Ufe  owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  lost  Hfty-three 
agents  dm'ing  the  first  twenty  years  in  Sierra  Leone ; 
and  it  has  expended  there  more  than  half  a  million 
sterKug.  But  to-day  that  is  a  bright  spot  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  darkness.  In  the  social 
advancement  of  the  negro  community,  in  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  not  a  few,  in  the  reception  by 
thousands  of  the  sublime  truths  of  revelation,  in 
the  self-controlling  condition  of  the  native  Church, 
the  colony  with  aU  its  imperfections  is  a  witness 
for  Christ. 

So  on  the  Niger.  In  1860  there  was  not  a 
baptized  convert.  Now^  "We  see  a  native 
bishop  (Crowther)  and  ten  other  native  clergymen 
at  work.  We  see  ten  stations  occupied,  some  in 
the  Delta,  and  others  300  miles  up  the  river.  We 
see  converts  sealing  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  We  see  the  people  of  Brass  and  Bonny, 
who  twenty  years  ago  were  cannibals,  now  led  by 
kings  and  chiefs  who  have  grown  rich  upon  trade 
with  England,  attending  Christian  worship  by 
hundreds,  and  giving  signs  of  soon  embracing 
Christianity  en  masse.  We  see  the  royal  idols 
handed  over  to  the  missionaries.  We  see  the 
Henry  Venn  speeding  up  and  down  the  river  from 
station  to  station,  under  the  charge  of  a  devoted 
Englishman,  who  is  content  thus  to  serve  tables, 
that  his  African  brethren  may  give  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.  It  would  be  deep 
ingratitude  to  ignore  the  residts  that  have  been 
achieved  by  divine  grace  in  this  darkest  of  dark 
lands,  and  with  very  imperfect  instruments." 

In  like  arduous  and  blessed  labour  the  Wes- 
leyans,  the  Baptists,  the  Basle  Mission,  and  several 
American  Societies  have  shared.  And  at  Old 
Calabar  the  Scotch  United  Presbyterians  hold  a 


difiicidt  post.  They  have  waged  a  valiant  cam- 
paign against  slavery  and  the  wretched  usages  of 
fetichism ;  and  they  begin  to  reap  rich  spuitual 
fruits. 

Some  of  the  names  on  the  list  of  toilers  are 
widely  known.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinderer, 
of  the  Yoruba  Mission  ;  and  with  the  memoirs  of 
Warren,  Shaw,  Edwards,  Samuel  Brown. 

But  it  is  in  the  south  that  the  most  flourishing 
missions  are  grouped.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Cliurch,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Pro- 
pagation Society,  the  Moravians,  the  Rhenish  and 
the  Paris  Societies,  and  the  American  Board,  are 
labouring  in  the  many  districts  of  Cape  Colony; 
and  among  the  Hottentots,  Bechuanas,  Basutos, 
KaflBrs,  and  Zulus.  Here  have  toiled  Vanderkemp 
and  Philip,  Hughes  and  Hodgson,  Caselis  and 
Arbousset,  and  many  besides,  enduring  hardness 
for  the  gospel's  sake.  What  lionhearted  men  they 
were  !  What  lions  they  have  encountered,  and 
what  lions  (like  Africaner)  tamed  !  His  teacher 
was  Robert  Moffat.  Born  in  East  Lothian  and 
brought  up  at  Carron  Shore,  he  was  ordained  in 
Siurey  Chapel  in  1816,  and  went  first  to  Great 
Namaqualand,  and  thence  to  the  Bechuanas.  He 
made  fatiguing  joiu-neys,  constructed  house  and 
school  and  chapel,  taught  old  and  young,  lived 
holily,  gained  hearts  by  prayer  and  patience,  and 
turned  the  Scriptures  into  the  people's  vernacular. 
He  waited  for  years  before  he  saw  a  single  native 
come  forward  to  confess  Christ ;  he  has  lived  to 
behold  50,000  of  them  Church  members.  He 
set  his  son-in-law  in  the  way  of  enduring  and  ex- 
ploring, our  yet  greater  countryman,  to  whom  pre- 
eminently the  Dark  Continent  is  indebted  for 
awakening  on  her  behalf  the  curiosity,  the  com- 
passion, the  combined  enterprise  and  evangelisation 
of  Europe  and  America — David  Livingstone. 

Recent  attempts  to  force  the  gates  of  Central 
Africa  may  all  be  traced  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  chi- 
valrous example,  his  biu-ning  words,  and  his  tragic 
end  by  distant  Bangweolo.  Fu'st,  in  1860  the 
Universities  of  England  responded  to  his  appeal, 
and  sent  forth,  out  of  their  best,  the  gifted  Charles 
Mackenzie,  with  several  coadjutors.  One  after 
another  of  these  fell,  the  victims  of  hard  work  and 
inexperience  in  a  pestilential  climate.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Mission  were  then  moved  to  Zanzi- 
bar. There  Bishop  Steere  has  conducted  its  affairs 
with  signal  ability  and  wisdom,  once  more  throwing 
out  his  lines  upon  the  mainland.  Last  year  he  had 
imder  him  thirty -four  Europeans,  of  whom  seven  were 
ladies — half  of  them  occupied  in  the  comprehensive 
work  of  the  island,  the  rest  in  the  Usambara  and 
Rovuma  districts.  Native  catechists  have  been 
trained,  and  important  publications  in  the  current 
languages  prepared.  And  now  the  Master  has 
called  home  this  useful  servant  (on  27th  August 
1882),  and  within  a  few  months  three  other  mission- 
aries, each  remarkable  in  his  way.     The  blow  is 
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felt  to  be  the  more  crushing  that  it  comes  at  the 
very  moment  when  proj^pects  were  most  encourag- 
ing. Doubtless  the  gaps  will  be  supplied,  and  the 
seed  sown  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  yet  yield 
glorious  fruit ;  but  the  present  is  a  crisis  of  no 
ordinary  sadness  and  anxiety. 

After  long  waiting  at  Mombas  and  Freretown, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  six  years  ago,  found 
an  entrance  to  the  interior ;  and  now  its  Mission 
at  IMtesa's  capital  is  connected  with  the  coast  by  a 
chain  of  stations  of  which  Kageni,  Uyui,  and 
jMpwapwa  are  the  principal.  Strange  vicissitudes 
have  marked  the  history  of  this  Victoria  Nyanza 
Mission — now  rebuking  too  ready  despondency, 
now  disappointing  too  ardent  expectations.  Satan's 
dominion  is  not  to  be  easily  overthrown.  "  Per- 
plexed, but  not  in  despair,"  may  the  labourers  be 
animated  by  the  consciousness  of  His  presence 
who  has  said,  "  Go  preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy 
creature  .  .  .  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  ! "  Last 
summer  five  seals  were  added  to  their  ministry  at 
Uganda. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  five  years  ago 
projected  a  mission  to  Tanganyika  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  great  chief  Mirambo.  It  has  been 
established,  and  stations  formed  at  Urambo  the 
capital,  and  at  Ujiji  on  the  one  side  and  Mtowa 
on  the  other  of  the  lake — an  inland  sea,  300  miles 
by  30,  which  it  is  thought  will  shortly  be  accessible 
from  the  Atlantic.  In  leading  on  to  it  from 
Zanzibar,  Dr.  Joseph  Mullens,  the  experienced  and 
energetic  Foreign  Secretary,  died  (on  10th  July 
1879)  at  the  village  of  Chakombe.  His  remains 
were  laid  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Church  Mission 
at  Mpwapwa.  Other  good  men  have  fallen — one 
an  Edinburgh  alumnus,  Dr.  Southon,  of  great 
promise,  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission- 
ary Society's  Quarterly  for  November  last. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  third  great  lake, 
Nyassa,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Missions  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland — whose  Blantyre  is  admir- 
ably situated  on  a  plateau  above  the  rapids  of  the 
Shir^ — and  the  Free  Church,  which  has  recently 
removed  its  station  from  Cape  Maclear  to  a 
healthier  site,  Ba7idawe,  farther  north.  Both  have 
had  their  trials;  but  the  field  remains  open  and 
tempting ;  and  the  staS",  though  small,  is  fit  and 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 

Our  survey  is  still  far  from  complete.  In 
memory  of  a  son  and  brother  the  noble  family  of 
Aberdeen  established  the  Gordon  Mission  in  Natal, 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  Zulu  border.  The  U.P. 
and  Free  Churches  have  strong  Kafirarian  Missions; 
and  the  latter  owns  an  Educational  and  Industrial 
Institution  at  Lovedale.  From  the  south  the 
Basutos  led  by  M.  Coillard  are  tiying  to  reach  the 
Zambesi.  The  French  Protestant  Mission  in 
Senegal  has  acquired  pecidiar  interest  from  the 
highways  of  communication  now  being  opened  up 
between  that  district  and  Northern  Africa.  M. 
Golaz  volunteered  for  the  work;  with  his  young 


and  charming  wife,  he  went  out  in  January  7, 
1881,  full  of  enthusiasm.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  both  were  carried  ofi^  by  j-eUow  fever.  At 
his  fiirewell  service  he  had  said,  "Do  not  be  dls- 
com-aged  if  the  first  labourers  fall  on  the  field. 
Their  graves  will  mark  the  way  for  their  successors, 
who  will  march  past  them  with  rapid  strides." 

Three  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  for  reaching 
from  the  west  the  immense  populations  revealed 
by  the  discoveries  of  Stanley.  One  is  that  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Having  the  Cameroons 
for  a  base,  they  determined,  in  1876,  to  send  an 
expedition  to  the  Congo  country.  Messrs.  Grenfell 
and  Comber  led,  accompanied  by  three  native 
brethren  who  deserve  to  be  named — San  John,  John 
Shepherd  Quan,  and  Misilina.  They  report  their 
conviction  that  "  the  kings  of  Congo  and  Matoka 
have  believed  God's  Word,  love  their  Father  and 
Saviour,  and  are  trying  to  do  God's  will." 

Next :  the  American  Board  have  chosen  as  their 
new  field  the  region  of  Bih^  and  the  Coanza  in 
West  Central  Africa,  12°  S.  latitude,  and  250 
miles  inland.  The  leader  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Bagster,  a 
grandson  of  the  man  to  whom  students  of  the  Bible 
are  so  much  indebted.  Hitherto  the  band  have 
greatly  prospered. 

Lastly :  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission  is  for 
the  tribes  on  the  Congo  river.  Dependent  on 
voluntary  contributions,  and  drawing  its  agents 
from  Grattan  Guinness's  Institute,  it  enlists  a  wide 
sympathy  in  intercession.  Considering  the  mani- 
fold difficulties,  its  progress  has  been  remarkable. 
Nearly  twenty  missionaries  are  employed,  and  at 
all  the  six  stations,  scattered  over  200  miles  of 
country,  preaching  and  teaching  the  Lord  Jesus 
goes  on  daily.  As  in  other  missions,  splendid 
pioneers,  such  as  Adam  M'CaU,  have  died  for 
Africa.  But  no  obstacle  however  serious,  no  outlay 
however  heavy,  no  labour  however  great,  no  lives 
however  precious,  will  induce  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  hesitate  in  this  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. The  call  is  from  above,  the  weapons  of  war- 
fare are  not  carnal,  the  aim  is  life  and  peace,  the  re- 
soiu-ces  are  infinite,  and  sm-e  is  the  end — "  Ethiopia 
shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God." 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  mention  of 
the  beloved  Major  Malan — who  visited  and  assisted 
many  of  the  mission  stations  in  Africa,  who  per- 
severed with  voice  and  pen  in  earnest  pleadings  for 
their  support,  who  began  a  journal  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  their  interests,  and  who  was  the  foimder 
of  the  "Native  African  Missions  Aid  Association." 
After  months  of  sufifering,  he  fell  asleep  in  May 
1881,  in  his  forty-fourth  year — "a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

' '  Mat  I  not  affirm  that  there  has  been  a  growing  attach- 
ment throughout  the  kingdom  to  our  National  Churcli — 
an  increasing  confidence  in  her,  a  deeper  tenderness  of 
feeling  towards  her,  as  if  it  were  too  solemn  a  thing  to 
contemplate  her  removal  ?" — Dr.  Watson's  last  Sermon, 
at  tlie  O'pening  of  the  Oeiwral  Asscinhhj. 


Rev.  James  Edwards,  M.A. 


James  Wilson,  Esq. 


William  Fish,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Rev.  BiPRO  Churn  Chuckerbutty. 
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A  SAXON  STORY  OF  THE  HEATHEN  TIME. 


a  .Sa.xon  5toru  of  tfjc  $?cat|jcn  Eimz. 

By  Theodora  Gehrich.i 
Concluded. 

WHEN  the  news  of  the  massacre  on  the  Siintel 
became  known  in  the  Christian  conntry,  there 
was  no  end  of  tears,  and  himentations,  and  question- 
ing ;  and  when  Lutter's  daughter,  too,  inquired  after 
her  dear  ones,  she  was  informed  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  her  husband's  having  been  slain ;  no 
one,  however,  could  tell  her  what  had  become  of  her 
chUd.  "  God  of  all  mercy  !  "  Thoughts  of  the 
Osterrat  and  the  Aexterstein  flashed  through  her 
soul  like  lightning,  for  well  did  she  know  her 
own  people ;  and  a  dreadful  fear  which  amounted  to 
agony  came  over  her.  There  was  but  one  thing 
the  widowed  mother,  robbed  of  her  only  child,  could 
do.  She  started  on  her  journey,  and  with  totter- 
ing steps,  which  became  feebler  and  feebler  as  she 
went  on,  she  wandered  towards  her  old  home. 

One  evening  Lutter  was  lying  on  his  bear's  skin 
at  the  fireside  ;  two  huge  black  dogs,  the  terror  of 
all  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  their  master,  were 
at  his  side ;  the  wall  was  decorated  with  imple- 
ments of  war  :  there  hung  the  bull's  skin  together 
with  his  shield,  his  spear,  and  his  sword.  A 
bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  fireplace,  ruddy 
flames  seemed  to  be  playing  with  each  other  round 
the  logs  of  oak-wood,  while  their  light  fell  upon 
the  floor  of  the  hall.  Close  to  him  on  the  ground, 
so  that  he  could  easily  reach  it  with  his  hand, 
stood  his  beer-jug ;  it  was  heavily  plated,  and  larger 
than  any  one  to  be  seen  now-a-days.  Now  and 
then  a  word  or  two  fell  from  Lutter's  lips,  or  a 
sort  of  indistinct  muttering  became  heard.  "  What ! 
dost  stare  at  me,  thou  Christian  dog'?"  he  would  say  ; 
"  thou'lt  drive  me  mad  with  that  face  of  thine. 
My  daughter  is  dead.  Leave  me  alone."  And 
again  after  a  while  he  began  :  "  What  was  it  the 
boy  said?" — 'Thou  that  overcomest  the  world.' 
Well,  truly,  thou  hast  overcome  it !  '  Have  mercy,' 
— the  heathen  does  not  want  mercy,  and  thou  shalt 
have  none."  An  occasional  impatient  growling  of 
the  dogs  interrupted  him  ;  now  a  loud  bark ;  steps 
outside  the  door  became  audible  ;  the  door  opened, 
and  a  woman  entered  dressed  in  black,  with  her  face 
pale  as  death.  There  she  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
ground  ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  then,  stretching 
her  hands  forward,  she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  "  My 
father,  my  father ! "  and  unable  to  keep  up  any 
longer,  she  sank  to  the  ground.  Lutter  sprang  up, 
and  held  tlie  woman  in  his  arms.  He  looked  into 
her  face ;  his  lips  quivered  ;  but  he  found  no  words. 
"  Father,"  said  the  woman,  "  where  is  my  mother  ? " 
Tliat  made  him  find  the  use  of  his  tongue  again. 
"  She  died  with  grief,"  he  answered.  "  Where  are 
my  brothers'?"  Grinding  his  teeth  with  suppressed 
rage,  he  muttered :    "  Killed  by  the  Christians." 

^  Freely  translated,  with  permission  of  the  original  author, 
from  a  story  written  in  the  Low -German  dialect  by  the 
present  minister  of  the  parish  of  Luttringhausen. 


Her  head  sank  down  upon  her  breast,  and  wring- 
ing her  hands,  she  cried  from  the  depth  of  her 
tortured  heart :  "  Thou  that  overcomest  the  world, 
0  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  the  heathen,  and  save 
Thy  servant ! "  The  old  man's  eyes  opened  as 
widely  as  if  they  were  never  going  to  close  again, 
and  furiously  he  pushed  his  daughter  from  him. 
"Thou  too  art  a  Christian!"  he  cried;  "who, 
then,  was  the  boy  whose  father  I  killed  on  the 
Siintel,  the  boy  I  sacrificed  to  our  gods  upon  the 
stone  of  torture,  the  boy  that  looked  like  thee, 
that  prayed  as  thou  didst  t "  Drawn  up  to  her 
full  height,  the  woman  stood  before  him,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes  piercing  him  to  his  very  heart ; 
with  her  right  hand  pointing  upon  her  trembling 
father,  she  said  :  "  The  man  whom  thou  hast  killed 
was  thy  daughter's  husband ;  the  child  thou  hast 
slaughtered  was  thine  own  flesh  and  blood;  my 
child,  my  only  son,  thou  hast  slaughtered  ! "  That 
was  too  much  for  the  old  man ;  all  his  former 
strength,  forsook  him ;  powerless  he  sank  to  the 
ground,  his  daughter  beside  him. 

When  the  next  morning  dawned,  we  find  the 
two  still  together,  but  a  great  change,  bodily  as 
well  as  mental,  had  come  over  Lutter  in  the  course 
of  one  night.  In  a  single  night  his  hair  had 
turned  white,  and  now  and  then  his  whole  body 
was  violently  shaken  by  a  fit  of  trembling.  His 
daughter  was  sitting  at  his  side,  the  very  picture 
of  sorrow.  Her  heart  wept,  though  her  eyes  had 
found  no  tears.  There  is  a  great  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  sorrow  of  a  Christian  and  that 
of  a  heathen  ;  when  the  fire  of  aflliction  approaches 
him,  the  heathen's  heart  is  wholly  burnt  out,  that 
nothing  but  ashes  remain ;  but  in  the  Christian's 
heart  there  is  something  which  no  fire  can  con- 
sume :  it  is  his  faith  which  comes  forth  from  the 
fire  purer  and  firmer  than  ever.  But  whatever  the 
father  lacked,  that  was  supplied  by  his  daughter,  who 
never  wearied  of  showing  compassion,  and  nothing 
but  compassion,  to  the  murderer  of  her  child. 

The  Holy  Spirit  had  done  His  gracious  work. 
He  had  moved  the  natural  feelings  like  a  storm 
chasing  the  clouds ;  and  afterwards  He  had  struck 
the  heathen  heart  with  the  flashes  of  His  lightnings, 
and  now  it  was  melting  like  wax  by  the  heavenly- 
light.  Light  shone  upon  him  from  the  words  of 
his  daughter,  whom,  after  havmg  thought  her  lost, 
he  had  found  again,  and  who  did  not  put  to  his 
account  the  blood  of  her  son  which  he  had  shed. 
It  was  this  that  in  his  eyes  appeared  as  the  greatest 
miracle,  and  which  therefore  turned  the  scales. 
The  words  his  daughter  spoke  to  him  were  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  ;  no  other  words  can  work  miracles ; 
but  those  words  will  never  cease  to  work  miracles 
in  the  hearts  of  Christians  and  heathen.  During 
this  self-same  night  they  had  done  their  work  in 
the  heart  of  the  father  as  well  as  of  the  daughter. 

"  My  daughter,"  Lutter  said  on  the  following 
day,  "I  will  send  messengers  to  old  Amelunk." 
(Amelunk  was  a  Christian  nobleman  who  lived  at 
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the  other  side  of  the  Deister,  and  whose  enemy 
Lutter  had  hitherto  been.)  "  If  they  tell  him 
that  thou  hast  come  back  to  mo,  he  may  believe 
them  that  I  want  to  be  a  Christian ;  otherwise  he 
would  never  believe  it ;  I  have  done  him  too  much 
injury.  Amehmk  has  a  Christian  priest  with  him  ; 
he  shall  baptize  me  in  the  name  of  thy  God,  and 
in  the  name  of  thy  child's  God."  "  Oh,  the  eyes  of 
that  child  !  "  he  would  say  again  and  again,  "  how 
they  were  flashing  up  with  the  courage  of  a  hero  ! 
The  words  of  that  child,  they  were  stronger  than 
my  arm  and  my  sword  !  He  wanted  to  make  me  a 
Christian,  did  he  sayl  He  has  made  me  one.  Christ 
has  overcome  me  ;  His  mercy  shall  be  my  only 
comfort.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  done ;  the 
blood  spilt  upon  the  stone  of  torture  will  not  let  me 
have  peace  ;  it  must  be  atoned  for.  There  at  that 
stone,  where  I  have  stained  my  hands  with  a  bloody 
crime,  I  will  pray  to  Jesus,  that  He  may  wash  me, 
and  cleanse  me  from  all  bloodguiltiness.  The 
stone  of  torture  shall  become  the  font  at  which  I 
will  be  baptized." 

When  the  messengers  from  Lutterhusen  came  to 
old  Amelunk,  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  was 
fuU  of  surprise,  but  called  the  priest.  The  latter, 
when  he  had  heard  the  messengers,  exclaimed, 
"  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ !  Tell  your  master  that 
I  shall  follow  you  immediately."  The  messengers 
went  their  way,  and  were  followed  soon  afterwards 
by  the  priest  and  old  Amelunk,  who  said  that  he 
wanted  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  wonder 
which  God  had  done ;  and  he  saw  it  with  great 
joy,  praising  God  because  He  had  made  His  light 
to  shine  into  the  dark  night  which  hitherto  had 
reigned  in  the  country  round  about.  Without 
further  delay  they  all  now  went  up  to  the  fatal 
stone  where  the  sacrament  of  holy  baptism  was  to 
be  administered.  The  priest  led  the  way ;  he  was 
followed  by  Lutter,  at  whose  right  hand  walked 
his  daughter,  while  Amelunk  was  at  his  left. 
Lutter's  servants,  together  with  all  his  followers, 
brought  up  the  rear.  Where  their  master  went,  they 
wanted  to  go  too,  and  where  he  was,  they  wanted 
to  be  with  him,  according  to  the  genuine  fidelity  of 
ancient  squires  to  their  lords  and  masters. 

When  the  procession  came  near  to  the  spot,  and 
in  sight  of  the  dreadful  stone,  father  and  daughter 
could  bear  up  no  longer ;  all  their  natural  strength 
failed  them  ;  they  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
old  Lutter  cried  with  a  loud  voice:  "Thou  that 
overcomest  the  world,  0  Christ,  have  mercy  upon 
the  heathen,  and  save  Thy  servant ! "  "  Amen," 
said  the  priest,  and  then  he  prayed,  using  the  words 
of  the  creed  of  all  Christendom.  At  last  they  came 
to  the  stone,  and  here  for  the  first  time  the  poor 
mother  found  tears  to  relieve  her  wounded  heart ; 
long  and  bitterly  she  wept  with  her  head  leaning 
against  the  stone,  and  with  her  hands  clinging  to 
it.  When  the  others  wished  to  draw  her  away, 
the  priest  forbade  them,  saying :  "  Leave  her,  for 
she  is  in  her  right,  and  is  shedding  sacred  tears 


over  sacred  blood."  The  stone  was  now  washed 
by  Lutter's  people,  and  when  it  was  freed  from  the 
last  stains  of  blood  which  still  clung  to  it,  they 
filled  the  hole  with  pure  water,  and  the  priest 
stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  holding  it  over 
the  stone,  he  said  :  "In  the  name  of  God  I  com- 
mand thee  to  depart  from  this  place,  thou  unclean 
spirit,  and  to  give  room  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God." 
Then  Lutter  and  all  his  dependants  with  him  were 
baptized.  From  that  hour  he  became  another  man. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  that  he  built  a  church  in 
Lutterhusen;  and  near  the  church  he  built  a  manse, 
to  which  he  added  as  much  land  as  was  sufficient  for 
the  sustenance  of  a  Christian  minister.  The  rest 
of  his  estate  he  divided  among  his  followers,  who 
should  possess  it  together  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  in  field  and  forest  connected  therewith, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  entitled  to  bequeath  it  to 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children. 

Lutter  died  at  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  he  built,  close  to  the  chancel.  His 
daughter  likewise  left  the  world,  since  the  world 
had  no  longer  anything  to  give  her.  On  the  top 
of  the  hiU,  near  to  the  stone  of  tortiu-e,  which,  since 
those  days,  people  called  Lutter's  font,  and  which 
even  now  we  still  call  the  old  font,  she  built  a  con- 
vent, which  she  entered,  and  of  which  she  became 
the  first  abbess.  From  there  she  had  a  view  over 
the  battlefield  where  her  husband  had  met  with 
his  death  from  her  father's  hands ;  and  the  place 
where  her  son's  blood  had  been  shed  was  close  to 
the  gate  of  the  cloister.  She  lived  till  the  whole 
country  round  about  had  become  Christian,  and 
many  a  converted  soul  sought  and  found  refuge  in 
her  convent  (which  was  not  then,  as  only  too  many 
of  those  places  became  in  later  times,  a  seat  of  idle- 
ness and  seLf-indidgence  ;  but  one  whose  inmates 
sincerely  tried  to  serve  God  with  works  of  ti-ue 
devotion  and  charity).  All  traces  of  the  convent 
have  long  since  vanished ;  it  was  destroyed  in  times 
of  war,  and  rebuilt  at  another  place  not  very  far 
distant;  but  the  old  site  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
cloister.  The  old  font  has  remained  in  its  former 
place,  and  many  a  wanderer  who  has  passed  it, 
wondering  at  the  size  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
stone,  has  had  no  idea  of  the  strange  things  which 
have  happened  there  in  times  long  past  and  gone. 
But  anybody  will  tell  you  that  the  water  in  the 
old  font  is  never  di'ied  up ;  come  there  at  whatever 
season  of  the  year  or  time  of  the  day  you  AviU, 
there  is  always  water  in  the  font.  Dear  Christian, 
have  the  blessings  which  have  been  pledged  to  you 
in  baptism  remained  as  constant  with  you  as  the 
water  has  remained  in  the  stone  1  Has  the  Water 
of  Life  never  been  wanting  in  your  soul  1  Thank 
God  if  so  it  be,  but  do  not  forget  that  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  living  even  now 
who  have  never  been  baptized,  and  who  know 
nothing  of  Christ,  and  if  you  think  of  that,  then 
pray :  Thou  that  overcomest  the  world,  0  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  the  heathen,  and  save  Thy  servants ! 
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LINES  FOUND  UNDER  A  SOLDIER'S  PILLOW— JOHN  DUNCAN. 


Eiius  foimti  untirr  tljc  pilloto  of  n  tcati  SoItJi'ct 
in  tl)c  fijospital  nt  Et'djmonti  Imrfng  tfje 
Smrrirnn  JliCIav.^ 

I  LAY  mo  down  to  sleep, 
AVith  little  thought  or  care 
Whether  the  waking  find 
Me  here  or  there  : 

A  bowing  burdened  head, 
That  onlj-  asks  to  rest. 
Unquestioning  upon 
A  loving  breast. 

My  good  right  hand  forgets 
Its  cunning  now  ; 
To  march  tlie  weary  march 
1  know  not  how. 

I  am  not  eager,  bold. 
Nor  strong — all  that  is  past . 
I  am  ready  not  to  do 
At  last,  at  last. 

My  half-day's  work  is  done, 
And  this  is  all  my  part  ; 
I  give  a  patient  God 
My  patient  heart ; 

And  grasp  His  Banner  still, 
Though  all  its  blue  be  dim  ; 
These  stripes  no  less  than  stars 
Lead  after  Him. 

1  Forwarded  by  Rev.  Dr.  MacGregor,  St.  Cuthbert's. 

©ur  Calcutta  Jlissionaries. 

/^UR  Calcutta  Institution  is  unprecedentedly  suc- 
^  cessful,  and  its  College  department  is  the 
largest  of  any  kind  in  India.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  at  present  to  give  a  portrait  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Principal,  the  Rev.  W.  Hastie,  B.D. 
But  we  present  our  readers  with  portraits  of  our 
other  esteemed  Missionaries  : — 

Rev.  James  Edwards,  M.A.,  was  bom  at 
Lossiemouth  and  trained  as  a  teacher  there,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  was  licensed  by  the 
U.P.  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  after  application  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  ordained  as  a  Missionaiy  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  in  1874,  gave  two  years'  service  at  Bom- 
bay, and  has  since  laboured  in  Calcutta. 

James  Wilson,  Esq.,  was  bom  at  Glasgow, 
studied  at  the  High  School  and  University  there, 
and  was  appointed  a  Missionary  in  1862.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  completed  twenty  years'  service.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1879. 

William  Fish,  Esq.,  M.A.,  is  a  native  of  Airth, 
Stirlingshire ;  studied  at  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Normal  School,  Edinburgh,  and  is  a  certificated 
teacher ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  appointed  Professor  of  English  in  our 
Calcutta  Institution  30th  December  1879. 

Rev.  BiPRO  Churn  Chuckerbutty  was  bora 
in  1823,  professed  Christianity  and  was  baptized 
in  1843.  He  is  Pastor  of  the  Native  Bengali 
Church,  which  has  sixty-seven  Communicants,  and 
he  labours  otherwise  in  the  Mission. 


3of)n  ©uncatt,  Heaber  antj  23otanist. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D. 

AVERY  interesting  life  of  this  humble  yet  dis- 
tinguished Scotchman  has  just  been  published.^ 
It  contains  much  that  is  beautiful  and  worthy  of 
remembrance,  and  from  which  we  can  aU  learn 
something.  We  believe  a  short  outline  of  it  may 
be  acceptable  to  tlie  readers  of  this  Magazine. 
John  Duncan  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
village  of  Stonehaven,  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Aber- 
deenshire. He  never  knew  the  care  of  a  father, 
and  any  parental  training  he  received  was  from  his 
mother.  The  boy  was  reared  in  poverty,  and  never 
had  the  advantage  even  of  attending  school.  He 
was  naturally  quick  and  intelligent,  always  picking 
up  scraps  of  information ;  and  the  Castle  of  Dun- 
nottar,  the  prison-house  of  the  Covenanters,  being  in 
his  neighbourhood,  he  early  became  famihar  with 
the  struggles  of  our  forefathers  for  liberty,  and 
was  imbued  by  their  religious  spirit  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  weaver  at  Drumlithie.  Here  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  cruel  master, 
by  whom  he  was  overworked,  and  who  treated 
him  always  in  a  harsh  and  savage  way.  His 
master's  wife  was  kind  to  him — read  aloud  to 
him  as  he  worked  at  the  loom,  and  encouraged 
him  to  learn  to  read  for  himself.  He  com- 
menced at  the  alphabet,  and  was  soon  able  to  read 
without  difficulty.  His  desire  for  self-improvement 
was  indomitable.  He  attended  a  night-school. 
Every  spare  moment  found  him  poring  over  any 
books  he  coidd  find,  and  as  one  of  his  old  friends 
said  of  him,  "he  learned  himself  a  great  heap." 
He  was  noted  also  for  his  power  of  memory,  being 
able  on  his  return  from  Drumlithie  Kirk,  which  he 
regidarly  attended,  to  repeat  to  his  companions 
great  portions  of  the  sermon. 

His  kind  mistress  died  when  his  apprenticeship 
was  about  ended,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  master 
becoming  intolerable,  he  ran  away,  and  found 
employment  in  a  large  weaving  factory  in  Aberdeen, 
where  he  remained  for  eight  years.  During  this 
time  he  married ;  but  his  marriage  was  unfortunate. 
His  wife  turned  out  badly,  and  after  a  period  of 
great  domestic  misery  she  deserted  him.  With  his 
heart  almost  broken,  he  resolved  to  leave  Aber- 
deen and  quit  the  scene  which  had  witnessed  his 
sorrows  and  her  disgrace.  He  turned  to  the 
employment  of  a  country  weaver,  wandering  from 
house  to  house,  executing  skilfully  any  kind  of 
cloth  he  might  be  called  to  make.  The  district 
that  he  selected  in  which  to  exercise  his  trade  lay 
in  the  valley  of  the  river  Don  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hill  of  Benachie,  celebrated  in  Scottish 
song.  It  is  a  mountainous  district  "  surrounded 
by  countless  scenes  of  imcommon   beauty,   com- 

1  "The  Life  of  John  Duncan,  Scotch  Weaver  and  Botanist," 
by  William  Jolly,  F.G.S.— Kegan  Paul  and  Trench,  1883. 
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raanding  wonderful  prospects  of  the  level  covmtry 
below,  and  richly  rewai'ding  the  geologist,  mineralo- 
gist, and  botanist,  who  explore  its  hidden  recesses." 
It  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  alone  that 
indrced  Duncan  to  choose  it  as  the  scene  of  his 
labour.  He  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
study  of  plant-life.  When  at  school,  he  had  learned 
something  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  herbs,  and 
gradually  this  developed  into  a  scientific  study 
of  their  natiu-e  and  place  in  botany.  In  his  new 
home  this  was  his  passion.  As  he  wandered  about 
from  liomestead  to  homestead  plying  liis  handi- 
craft, or  when  afterwards  he  attained  the  dignity 
of  a  "  biggin'  o'  his  ain,"  he  was  always  seeking  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  plants  and  flowers.  He 
became  a  botanist  of  no  mean  order,  and  his 
collection  of  specimens  that  he  had  gathered  from 
moimt  and  glen,  attracted  in  after  years  the  notice 
of  men  eminent  in  botanical  science.  Seldom  has 
a  humble  life  more  devoted  to  self-improvement 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  been  witnessed 
in  our  coimtry.  It  shows  what  the  humblest  of 
our  people,  by  perseverance  and  God's  blessing,  can 
do  to  raise  themselves,  and  to  enjoy  pleasures  of 
the  purest  kind.  Though  Duncan  had  learned,  as 
we  have  said,  to  read,  he  had  not  learned  to  write, 
and  it  was  not  till  his  thhty-fourth  year  that  by 
dint  of  hard  labour  and  patience  he  acquired  the 
power.  To  ability  to  write  he  added  knowledge 
of  grammar,  and  from  this  he  passed  to  other 
branches  of  learning.  He  became  interested  in 
astronomy,  and  so  eager  did  he  become  in  his 
astronomical  studies  that  on  clear  frosty  nights  he 
was  seen  setting  oflF  to  the  tops  of  bare  hills  com- 
manding an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  skies,  and 
he  did  not  return  to  his  cold  couch  tiU  midnight 
— a  foolish  and  senseless  proceeding  in  the  eyes 
of  more  comfortable  neighbours — so  that  he  began 
to  be  thought  "  no  very  wise."  Probably  most  of 
our  readers  will  be  of  a  different  opinion.  The 
perseverance  of  the  man  was  marvellous,  and  his 
enthusiasm  ever  fresh.  He  learned  Latin ;  he 
put  together  an  astronomical  watch.  He  could 
tell  the  hour  during  the  day  by  the  position  of  the 
sun,  during  the  night  by  that  of  the  stars,  with 
remarkable  accuracy.  His  appearance  was  striking. 
"  He  wore  a  blue  dress-coat  and  vest  of  his  own 
manufacture,  with  very  high  neck  and  clear  brass 
buttons ;  corduroy  trousers,  and  white  spotted 
napkin  round  his  throat ;  a  tall  satin  hat  well  set 
on  the  back  of  his  head ;  a  big  blue  umbrella, 
which  was  an  old-fashioned  '  Sairey  Gamp,'  under 
his  arm  ;  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  great  boots  with 
iron  toes,  full  of  big  tackets,  on  his  feet ;  while 
his  trousers  were  generally  rolled  half-way  up  to 
his  knees  to  keep  them  clean,  "  for  fear  o'  bladding 
them."  He  was  an  old-world  figure,  but  fuU  of 
youthful  fire.  Even  when  well  advanced  in  years 
he  would  leave  the  house  before  daybreak,  tramp 
over  the  hills  for  miles,  scanning  every  cranny  for 
specimens,  returning  home  by  ten  o'clock  to  do  his 


day's  work  at  the  loom.  His  biographer  relates 
the  joy  with  which,  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  wonders  of  the  Bota- 
nical Gardens -^it  was  the  joy  of  a  child's  visit 
to  fairyland.  He  was  almost  carried  "  out  of 
himself." 

Duncan  was  a  sober,  industrious  man,  and  his 
whole  life  was  pervaded  by  earnest  religious 
principle.  He  was  a  constant  student  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  even  learned  Greek  that  he  might 
be  able  to  study  the  New  Testament  in  the  original. 
"  He  threw  into  religion  the  same  ardour  as  into 
science,  his  enthusiasm  in  Theology  being  as 
marked  as  in  Botany  or  Astronomy."  His  piety 
was  of  a  deep,  genuine  kind.  In  other  times  he 
woidd  have  made  a  zealous  Covenanter.  He  had 
a  great  deal  of  the  Covenanting  spu'it  about  him, 
perhaps  occasionally  in  its  most  intolerant  form. 
On  one  occasion  he  asserted  his  readiness  to 
put  down  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  high 
hand.  "  You  surely  woidd  not  take  the  gun  to 
them,  John  V  replied  his  friend  ;  "  should  you  not 
try  preaching  and  reasoning  with  them  1"  "Well, 
well,"  said  John,  "but  if  they  winna  hear,  what 
then  1  There's  naething  for't  but  shootin'  ! " 
There  was  in  this  something  of  the  old  Cameronian 
carried  into  our  modern  and  tolerant  times. 
Duncan,  though  his  antipathies  were  strong,  was 
in  reaUty  a  very  amiable  and  peace-loving  man. 
He  was  fond  of  controversy  and  argument,  but 
kept  his  temper  and  dwelt  in  charity  with  those 
who  differed  from  him.  He  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Free  Church,  of  which  he  became  a  very 
zealous  adherent,  and  to  the  support  of  which  he 
always  offered,  out  of  his  poverty,  his  small  but 
willing  mite.  He  held  a  Bible  Class  and  officiated 
at  prayer-meetings.  From  public  worship  he  was 
never  absent.  "That  day,"  says  one  who  knew 
him  well,  "  was  a  bad  one  when  he  was  not  to  be 
seen  walking  to  church,  clean  and  tidy,  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  his  own  weaving.  His  religion  was  real 
and  no  hypocrisy,  and  I  can  see  him  now  holding 
his  well-worn  pocket  Bible  very  near  his  eyes,  as 
he  sat  reverently  in  his  accustomed  seat  in  church." 

Sorrowful  times  came  to  the  good  weaver  ere  his 
hard-working  life  closed.  He  had  lived  a  frugal 
life.  "His  one  luxiu-y  had  been  the  buying  of  books. 
His  food  had  cost  very  little  ;  he  had  never  spent 
money  on  Uquor,"  but  hand-loom  weaving  went 
out  of  fashion  ;  farmers  got  their  cloth  from  town, 
instead  of  having  it  spun  at  home.  When  he 
reached  his  seventy-sixth  year  Duncan  was  in  debt 
to  no  man,  yet  poverty  stared  him  in  the  face. 
He  worked  as  hard  as  his  failing  strength  would 
allow  him.  He  gave  up  a  fire  in  his  workshop  even 
in  winter,  "still  trying  to  make  ends  meet  with  the 
sturdy,  admirable  independence  that  had  always 
characterised  him,  since  he  began  to  earn  his  own 
bread,  at  ten  years  of  age,  more  than  sixty-six  years 
before."  He  never  complained  of  poverty.  His 
great  wish  was  that  he  might  be  saved  a  pauper's 
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dole,  and  die  amid  his  flowers.  His  collection  of 
plants  ho  might  have  sold,  but  he  would  rather  die. 
The  tottering  old  man  of  eighty  sought  employment 
at  a  saw-mill,  willing  to  do  anything  but  beg.  The 
struggle  became  too  much  for  him  in  the  end,  and 
he  took  to  bed,  "  losing  hope  amid  the  gathering 
blackness."  At  last,  in  his  utter  misery,  the  old  man, 
on  a  winter's  snowj'  morning,  went  to  ask  and  to 
receive  a  pauper's  portion.  God,  whom  he  served 
himibly,  remembered  him  in  his  sorrow,  and  caused 
it  to  be  "  light  with  him  at  eventide."  In  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  an  article  by  the  kindly  and  clever  man 
who  has  just  written  his  life  gave  in  Good  Words  a 
sketch  of  his  remarkable  history,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  public  on  his  behalf.  Abundance  came 
to  him.  From  the  Queen,  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  from  people  of  every  rank  in  life,  contri- 
butions flowed  in.  The  public  press  took  up  the 
cause.  The  Times  referred  to  his  "Herbarium"  as 
a  "noble  work — many  a  patent  of  nobility  and  many 
a  pension  having  been  conferred  for  a  less  valuable 
and  less  dignified  piece  of  labour."  The  poor  weaver 
in  his  old  age  was  greatly  comforted,  most  of  all 
by  the  thought  that  he  would  die  in  peace  in  his 
nest.  It  was  a  comfortable  "nest"  in  its  way. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  pictures,  plain  and 
coloured,  of  Da  Vinci's  Lord's  Supper  and  other 
Bible  scenes.  The  small  window  was  hung  with 
gauze  curtains  and  had  a  pretty  bead  basket  pendent 
in  its  centre.  The  floor  was  covered  with  "  thick 
clooty  carpets  of  John's  ain  weaving." 

Here  he  at  last  lay  down  to  die.  He  was  ready. 
His  temporal  concerns  were  easily  arranged.  The 
"Herbarium,"  his  beloved  collection  of  plants,  he 
gave  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  money 
that  had  come  to  him  he  left — wishing  to  confer 
on  others  benefits  he  himself  had  not  received, 
and  to  encourage  in  others  a  love  for  science  which 
had  been  to  himself  so  pure  a  source  of  joy — to 
found  a  scholarship  or  scholarships  for  the  study  of 
Natural  Science  among  the  youth,  both  boys  and 
girls,  of  the  parishes  in  which  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  life.  His  departure  was  blessed  by 
great  peace  in  God.  One  touch  in  his  dying  scene 
was  full  of  meaning,  and  deeply  characteristic  of 
the  man.  When  his  Minister  prayed  with  him  he 
iLsed  the  expression  "  the  God  of  Natm-e  and  the 
God  of  Grace."  Notwithstanding  his  deep  prostra- 
tion, the  words  struck  an  old  congenial  chord,  and 
the  dying  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  an  earnest 
gaze  and  firm  grasp  of  the  hand  he  whispered — it 
was  all  he  was  able  to  do — "Very  comprehensive  ! 
He  is  the  God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  Grace  ! " 
John  Duncan  lies  amidst  the  scenes  where  his 
hard-working  life  had  passed,  neath  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains  on  which  in  pursuit  of  science  he 
had  wandered.  In  accordance  with  his  last  wish, 
a  rough  native  block  of  stone  was  placed  on  his 
grave.  His  life  speaks  for  itself;  it  is  like  that 
Bt'tne,  humble,  rugged,  and  unpolished,  but  beauti- 
ful in  its  humility  and  ruggedness. 


Scarctjing  tlje  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 
1.  In  Job  4.  Eliphaz  announces  a  false  opinion  wliich. 
Jesus  condemns  in  Luke  13.  :  find  the  two  passages. 
2.  Find  where  Job  says  that  he  had  not  worshippeu  the 
heavenly  bodies.  3  and  4.  Find  27  species  of  animals 
named  in  Job  (general  terms  like  beast  not  to  be  included : 
the  male  and  the  female  or  the  young  and  the  old  of  an 
animal  are  only  one  species).  5.  Find  in  Ezekiel  the 
parable  of  the  two  great  eagles.  6.  Who  were  meant  by 
those  eagles  ?  7.  Answer  from  John  1.  : — (1)  Where 
was  Jesus  before  created  things  were  made  ?  (2)  What 
was  He  then  ?  (3)  What  was  He  doing  when  created 
things  were  made  ?  8.  Answer  from  Hebrews  4.  : — (1) 
Where  is  Jesus  now  ?  and  from  Acts  1.  : — In  what  man- 
ner will  He  return  ?  9  and  10.  Find  it  recorded  (1)  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  (2)  of  Peter  ;  (a)  of  Stephen  ;  (4)  of 
Paul,  that  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  they  were 
able  to  do  great  things  for  God. 

ANSWERS  FOR  MARCH. 
1.  Two  tables  of  stone,  1  Kings  8.  9.  2.  Pot  of  manna, 
Exod.  16.  33  ;.  Aaron's  rod,  Num.  17.  10;  Book  of  the 
Law,  Deut.  31.  26.  3.  Two  Debtors  (Luke  7.  39)  ;  Lost 
Sheep,  Lost  Money,  Prodigal  Son  (15.  2,  3)  ;  Pharisee 
and  Publican  (18.  9).  4.  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  Mary  Slagdalene,  Mary  of 
Bethany,  Martha.  5.  (1)  Darkness ;  (2)  vail  rent ;  (3) 
earthquake ;  (4)  rocks  rent ;  (5)  graves  opened ;  (6) 
bodies  of  the  saints  arose.  6.  (1)  False  witnesses ;  (2) 
accusation  of  blasphemy;  (3)  it  was  without  the  city; 
(4)  he  commended  his  spirit  to  God ;  (5)  he  prayed  for 
his  murderers.  7.  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea.  8. 
Epaphroditus  of  Philippi,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  of 
Thessalonica,  Sopater  of  Berea.  9.  Job  20.  5  ;  2  Cor.  4. 
17  ;  Matt.  25.  46.  10.  Rev.  1.  3 ;  14.  13  ;  16.  15  ;  19. 
9  ;  20.  6 ;  22.  7  ;  22.  14. 
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All  that  the  Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do. — Num.  23. 
Go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard. — Matt.  21.  28.        [26. 
Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  be  upon  us. — Ps.  90.  17. 
The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. — 1  Pet.  3.  4. 
Not  rendering  evil  for  evil. — 1  Pet.  3.  9. 
That  your  prayers  be  not  hindered.— 1  Pet.  3.  7. 
New  Moon.     O  Lord,  Thou  knowest. — Jer.  15.  15. 
I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  Life. — Deut.  30.  15. 
Love  the  Lord,  all  ye  His  saints.^Ps.  31.  23. 
If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments. — John  14.  15. 
He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter. — John  14.  16. 
The  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  thee. — Num.  6.  25. 
God  is  miglity,  and  despiseth  not  any. — Job  36.  5. 
He  hath  resjiect  unto  the  lowly.  — Ps.  13S.  6. 
Collection  for  Home  Mission.— Ps.  122.  7.  [Ps.  5.  3. 

In  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  prayer  unto  Thee. — 
Call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near.— Isa.  55.  6. 
The  Lord  will  hear  when  I  call  unto  Him. — Ps.  4.  3. 
I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day. — Gen.  41.  9.        [35. 
They  remembered  that  God  was  their  Rock.— Ps.  7S. 
He  liath  remembered  His  covenant. — Ps.  105.  8.       [22. 
Full  Moon.     Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord. — Ps.  55. 
Found  of  them  that  sought  me  not. — Isa.  65.  1.   [33. 11. 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  %vicked. — Ezek. 
Doth  He  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  ?— Matt.  IS.  12. 
Washed  in  tlie  blood  of  the  Lamb. — Rev.  7.  14. 
Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great.— Ps.  IS.  35. 
With  God  all  things  are  possible.— Matt.  19.  26. 
Satisfied  with  the  goodness  of  Thy  House. — Ps.  65.  4. 
Continue  in  the  grace  of  God. — Acts  13.  43. 

MAY. 

Keep  back  Thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sins.— Ps. 
I  have  hope  toward  God.— Acts  24.  15.  [19.  13. 

Take  us  for  Thine  inheritance. — Exod.  34.  9. 
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©brtiimt  Cijiltirm. 

Bj'  the  Rev.  George  Wilsox,  Cramond. 

T  WAS  ministering  one  day  at  a  sick-bed.  The 
-*-  sick  person  was  an  old  man,  weary  and  worn  out 
with  the  toil  of  a  long  life.  I  read  to  him  the 
story  of  Enoch  walking  with  God  and  Cowper's 
hjTun  "  Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God."  When 
I  was  done  reading  the  old  man  said  in  tones  of 
Christian  penitence,  "  Minister,  I  wish  my  life  had 
been  like  that  hymn."  I  thought  the  old  man's 
words  were  a  beautiful  description  of  obedience. 
An  obedient  child  may  be  called  a  child  whose 
whole  life  is  like  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  glory  of 
God. 

I.  Obedient  children  are  the  children  who  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Lord.  To  obey  means  to  hear,  to 
listen,  to  attend  to.  But  there  must  be  something 
to  hear,  something  to  listen  to,  something  to  attend 
to.  What  is  that  something  ?  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  through  which  He  makes  known  to  us 
His  will.  I  knew  a  mother  who  was  giving  her 
boy  an  advice  as  he  was  leaving  her  •  home  in  the 
country  to  begin  life  in  a  great  city.  She  gave 
him  words  of  warning,  words  of  instruction,  words 
of  loving  cheer ;  but  she  summed  up  her  parting 
words  with  this  wise  counsel — "And  remember, 
John,  always  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  you  will  best 
serve  yourself,  and  your  master,  and  your  father, 
and  me."  This  is  the  great  rule  of  the  life  of 
Christ's  obedient  children.  They  speak  the  truth, 
for  that  is  the  will  of  God.  They  are  honest,  for 
that  is  the  will  of  God.  They  are  kind  to  one 
another,  for  that  is  the  will  of  God.  They  honour 
their  father  and  mother,  for  that  is  the  will  of  God. 
They  are  diligent  in  any  work  they  are  called  to 
do,  for  that  is  the  will  of  God.  What  is  not  the 
will  of  God  they  dare  not  do.  When  they  are 
doing  the  will  of  God  they  are  doing  all  that  man 
can  require  of  them. 

II.  Obedient  children  are  the  children  who  obey 
the  Lord  because  they  love  Him.  A  gentleman 
once  met  a  little  girl  carrying  a  big  baby  boy  on 
her  back  on  a  hot  summer  day  along  a  dusty  country 
road.  Her  face  was  glowing  with  heat,  and  stream- 
lets of  perspiration  were  running  down  it,  and  her 
hair  was  flowing  in  the  summer  wind.  The  gentle- 
man was  struck  with  the  romping  fresh  child,  but 
thought  she  was  overburdened.  He  stopped  her  and 
asked  if  the  baby  was  not  too  heavy.  She  looked  up 
through  a  mist  of  golden  haii'  and  a  wave  of  smiles 
and  said — "  Oh  he  is  not  the  least  heavy,  he  is  ma 
brither."  Love  was  the  spring  that  made  her 
burden  light,  her  duty  well  done ;  and  love  is  the 
secret  of  the  obedience  of  all  Christ's  children. 
The  obedience  that  is  born  of  fear  is  hard  heartless 
duty,  not  good  for  ourselves  and  not  glorifying  to 
God.  The  obedience  that  springs  from  love  is  free 
happy  service,  the  service  of  cliildren,  not  the  service 
of  alaves.  God  wants  all  we  do  for  Him  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  love  of  the  heart  that  He  has  made 


clean  and  glad  by  His  grace.  What  we  do  for 
Him  depends  greatly  on  how  we  do  it.  He  thinks 
more  of  a  mite  that  unselfish  love  gives  than  of  a 
million  that  is  given  from  selfish  fear. 

III.  Obedient  children  are  the  children  who  obey 
the  Lord  in  all  things.  Children  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  of  God  only  on  Sundays  or  at 
times  when  engaged  in  religious  services — that  He 
is  to  be  obeyed  in  worship.  But  He  is  to  be  obeyed 
in  work,  and  in  all  the  work  that  His  children  are 
called  to  undertake.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a 
very  small  congregation  in  America.  It  consisted 
of  only  twelve  persons,  but  they  all  agreed  to  do 
something  in  the  service  of  God.  They  had  a 
meeting  to  arrange  plans  and  appoint  "  to  every 
one  his  work."  They  began  at  the  oldest  and  came 
down  the  list  of  members  to  the  youngest.  Some 
agreed  to  teach  the  young,  some  to  visit  the  poor, 
some  to  conduct  "  little  prayer  meetings  "  some  to 
circulate  tracts.  This  was  all  good  useful  work. 
The  youngest  member  was  a  servant  girl.  She 
was  asked  what  she  would  undertake.  She  was 
very  shy  and  felt  herself  very  helpless,  but  she 
modestly  answered,  "  I  will  try  and  serve  God  in 
the  trifles  of  my  common  life."  It  is  said  that  the 
old  minister  on  hearing  this  replied,  "  Brethren,  the 
youngest  member  will  beat  us  all."  That  "youngest 
member  "  certainly  teaches  us  all  a  lesson.  To  serve 
God  in  the  "  trifles  of  our  common  life  "  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  God's  obedient  children.  We 
are  called  upon  to  be  living  epistles  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  on  every  side  of  our  life  there 
must  be  written  in  Christian  deeds  the  gospel  we 
have  believed. 

IV.  Obedient  children  are  the  children  who  find 
in  obedience  its  own  reward.  It  is  not  wise  always 
to  be  asking,  "  What  wages  am  I  to  get  fi.r  serving 
God  ?"  I  remember  sitting  beside  an  aged  min- 
ister who  had  lived  a  long  useful  life.  He  spoke 
of  the  many  things  that  God  had  done  for  him,  of 
his  own  deep  peace  and  the  joy  of  a  happy  trust ; 
and  he  spoke  of  heaven.  He  was  going  there  with 
clear  bright  hope.  But  he  said  a  thing  about 
heaven  that  made  my  young  heart  wonder.  "  I 
do  not  think  of  heaven  as  a  place  where  God  will 
reward  me  for  what  I  have  done  for  Him,  but  as 
a  place  where  I  will  praise  Him  for  what  He  has 
done  for  me."  Sm-ely  this  is  the  right  view  of 
looking  at  the  rewards  of  obedience.  Everything 
we  do  for  God  should  be  regarded  as  an  oblation 
of  praise  for  what  He  has  done  for  us.  At  the 
end  of  the  page  we  come  back  to  the  truth  with 
which  it  opened — An  obedient  child  is  a  child 
whose  whole  life  is  like  a  beautiful  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  reward  of  obedience 
is  in  being  made  by  grace  and  truth  like  a  Chris- 
tian song.  We  are  called  upon  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  —  His  grace  in  Jesus 
is  given  for  this  great  end,  and  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  "  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward." 
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THE  ROBIN'S  SANG. 


^\)t  Eoijin's  ^ang* 


THE  mavis  likes  the  tree-tap 
When  spring  gaos  thro'  the  wnd  ; 
The  laverock  haunts  the  blue  lift 
AVhare  hangs  the  sunny  clud  : 
r>ut  iu  a  hedge  or  laigh  buss, 

The  withered  leaves  aniang, 
Wi'  a  cheery  hairt  the  robin 
Lilts  his  ain  blithe  sang. 


Ye  weel  may  teach  the  mavis 

To  clavcr  human  wirds  ; 
Ye  e'en  may  get  the  laverock 

To  mock  some  ither  birds  : 
But  though  ye  wirk  a  lifetime 

Fii'  eident  an'  fu'  thrang, 
Ye  will  never  gar  the  robin 

Change  his  ain  auld  sang. 


"  Wi'  a  cheery  hairt  the  robin 
Lilts  his  ain  blithe  sang." 


The  laverock  is  a  sangster 

That  a'  delight  to  hear, 
An'  few  are  praised  sae  highly, 

Or  sing  sae  sweet  an'  clear  : 
But  though  ye  gang  a  far  gate, 

An'  though  ye  listen  lang, 
Ye  will  never  hear  the  robin 

Try  the  laverock's  sang. 

Some  folk  are  fashed  fu'  sairly. 

Their  breist  wi'  envy  swells 
That  ithers  should  be  higher 

An'  brawcr  than  themsels  : 
But  blessings  dinna  only 

To  high  degree  belang  ; 
Tlu'y're  blest  wha  weel-contentit 

Sing  their  ain  blithe  sang. 


Some  canna  hear  wi'  patience 

A  pooerfu'  singiu'  cheil. 
But  they  maun  set  themsels  up 

To  sing  as  lood  an'  weel  ; 
'Twad  save  them  frae  a  doon-come 

An'  disai^pointment's  pang. 
Wad  they  only  like  the  robin 

Sing  their  ain  laigh  sang. 

It's  no  the  place  or  portion 

That  maks  us  gude  or  ill; 
But  the  way  that  Heaven's  purpose 

We  labour  to  fulfil : 
The  question  we've  to  answer 

When  frae  this  warld  we  gang, 
Is  hoo  ilk  ane  iu  his  station 

Sang  his  ain  true  sang. 

E. 
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NoiTE.  —  The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  tJie  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 

B}'  the  Rev.  George  "W.  Spkott,  D.D.,  North  Berwick. 

" Rcmeniber  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy." — 
Exodus  xx.  8. 

THE  first  three  commandments  direct  oiir 
thoughts  to  the  one  living  and  true  God  as 
the  only  object  of  worship,  and  to  the  manner  and 
spirit  in  which  that  worship  is  to  be  rendered. 
The  main  design  of  the  fom-th  is  to  provide  rest 
and  regular  opportimities  for  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  Its  place  among  moral  precepts  which 
ai-e  meant  for  all  mankind  shows  that  it  embodies 
principles  which  are  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  it 
has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Church  as  requiring 
the  Christian  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

I.  Let  us  consider  first  our  obligation  to  devote 
this  seventh  portion  of  time  specially  to  God's  ser- 
vice. Our  Lord's  words,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,"  imply  that  a  weekly  day  of  rest  was  a 
privilege  meant  for  all  mankind,  and  His  declara- 
tion, "  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath," may  indicate  that  His  sovereignty  over  it 
was  to  be  manifested  by  some  marked  change. 
Accordingly,  after  His  resurrection,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  that  glorious  fact  which  made  all 
things  new,  we  find  the  Lord's  Day  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath,  as  Bap- 
tism took  the  place  of  Circumcision  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  place  of  the  Passover.  We  can 
quote  no  express  precept  enjoining  the  change.  It 
may  have  been  among  "  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God "  of  which  our  Lord  spake 
during  the  great  forty  days  that  intervened  betwixt 
His  resurrection  and  His  ascension.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  He  hallowed  the  first  day  by  His  triumphant 
return  from  the  grave,  by  meeting  with  the  assem- 
bled Apostles  that  evening,  and  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week  following,  and  by  choosing  it  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost — thus  distinguishing  it 
as  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  Church.  With 
such  associations  it  must  have  borne  a  sacred  cha- 
racter from  the  first,  and  accordingly  we  find  it 
referred  to  as  the  principal  time  on  which  the 
Apostolic  Church  applied  itself  to  its  work  of  wor- 
ship, instruction,  and  beneficence.  Thus  we  read 
that  at  Troas  "upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread 
Paul  preached  unto  them."     Again,  it  was  the  time 


when  the  weekly  ofierings  were  set  apart  for  chari- 
table and  religious  purposes.  "  Concerning  the 
collection  for  the  saints,"  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Corinthians,  "As  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store 
as  God  hath  prospered  him."  In  the  book  of 
Revelation  St.  John  refers  to  it  thus,  "  I  was  in 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day  " — words  which  show 
that  this  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  then 
commonly  known  among  Christians,  and  that  the 
practice  of  devoting  its  sacred  hours  to  holy 
thoughts  and  occupations  was  one  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  The  seventh  day,  in  addition  to 
the  Lord's  Day,  was  still  strictly  kept  by  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  and  in  con- 
formity with  their  traditions  and  prejudices  it  con- 
tinued to  be  long  observed  to  some  extent  also  by 
the  Gentile  churches,  but  Scripture  expressly  teaches 
that  it  is  no  longer  obligatory.  "Let  no  man 
judge  you  ...  in  respect  ...  of  the  Sabbath 
da7/s,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but 
the  body  is  of  Christ." 

We  have  thus  ample  grounds  for  Relieving  that 
under  the  direction  of  inspired  apostles  the  Lord's 
Day  was  substituted  for  the  Old  Testament  Sab- 
bath, and  that  its  observance  as  a  divine  and  not 
merely  ecclesiastical  institution  is  a  duty  of  per- 
manent obligation. 

II.  We  pass  on  to  notice  the  manner  in  which 
it  shoidd  be  kept. 

The  New  Testament  gives  no  rules  on  this  sub- 
ject beyond  those  suggested  by  the  passages  quoted, 
but  light  is  shed  upon  it  by  our  Lord's  vindication 
of  the  beneficent  character  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment and  His  indignant  rejection  of  the  supersti- 
tious scruples,  frivolous  distinctions,  and  arbitrary 
prohibitions,  by  which  the  Pharisees  had  perverted 
it.  This  at  least  is  certain — What  He  did  on  the 
one  day  we  may  lawfully  do  on  the  other,  and 
what  He  rejected  we  should  reject  also. 

(1.)  All  classes  are  bound  to  m.eet  together  on 
the  Lord's  Day  for  public  worship.  Of  old,  on  the 
Sabbath  "  holy  convocations "  were  held,  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  were  doubled,  the 
twelve  loaves  of  the  shewbread  were  renewed ; 
and  after  the  erection  of  synagogues  the  people 
assembled  in  them  for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  like  manner  the  Lord's  Day  was 
made  the  stated  season  for  the  solemn  meetings  of 
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the  Cluuvh.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all 
Christians  regularly  to  attend  the  House  of  God 
on  that  day,  and  as  often  as  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper,  which  was  the  principal  part 
of  divine  service  in  Apostolic  times.  They  who 
without  good  cause  "forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together,"  or  hinder  the  attendance  of 
others,  profane  the  day,  withhold  from  the  Almighty 
the  homage  which  is  due,  and  act  on  principles 
which  tend  to  banish  the  public  worship  of  His 
name  from  the  flvce  of  the  earth. 

(2.)  -V  part  of  the  day  should  be  devoted  to 
special  private  and  family  religious  exercises.  It 
furnishes  tlie  great  majority  with  fuller  and  better 
opportunities  than  they  can  command  at  other 
times  for  private  communion  with  God,  for  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  for  discharging  the  duty  of 
self-examination  before  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, for  adding  to  their  stores  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  for  quickening  their  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  by  keep- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
ilissions.  In  many  homes  the  family  devotions 
can  also  be  conducted  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  then  than  on  other  days.  These 
golden  opportunities  should  be  improved,  and  we 
may  add  that  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  growing  practice  of  spending  part  of  the 
evening  in  singing  hymns.  It  is  the  only  day  on 
which  many  working  men  can  see  much  of  their 
families,  and  it  is  the  time  above  all  others  for 
Christian  parents  instructing  their  children  in 
divine  things,  according  to  their  solemn  engage- 
ments when  they  dedicated  them  to  God  in  Holy 
Baptism. 

(3.)  Another  leading  duty  of  the  day  is  the 
performance  of  works  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
Both  by  precept  and  example  our  Lord  showed 
that  this  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  true  keep- 
ing of  the  Sabbath,  and  therefore  His  people  should 
spend  part  of  their  Simday  leisure  in  such  duties  as 
visiting  the  sick  and  aged,  comforting  the  afflicted, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  and  reconciling  those  who 
are  at  variance.  It  would  be  an  immense  blessing 
if  Christians  recognised  more  fidly  their  obligations 
to  do  good  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  if,  in  the  intervals 
of  worship,  they  were  more  frequently  seen  moving 
to  and  fro  on  errands  of  mercy  and  kindness.  It 
is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  day  to 
remember  upon  it  the  claims  of  natural  aflection,  and 
to  discharge  duties  towards  kindred  and  friends 
which  cannot  be  overtaken  at  other  times,  and  which 
do  not  interfere  with  its  more  sacred  occupations. 

(4.)  It  .should  be  kept  as  a  season  of  rest  from 
bodily  labour  and  worldly  occupations.  Amuse- 
ments lawful  at  other  times  are  also  to  be  abstained 
from  as  incompatible  with  its  sacred  character  and 
associations.  A  general  suspension  of  secular  busi- 
ness is  necessary  to  enable  all  classes  to  discharge 
the  duties  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  to  provide 


needful  repose  for  body  and  mind.  At  first  the 
law  of  rest  was  necessarily  in  abeyance.  During 
the  apostolic  age,  when  the  Church  was  exposed 
to  persecution,  and  when  many  of  its  members 
were  strict  observers  of  the  Old  Testament 
Sabbath,  while  others  were  the  children  of  heathen 
parents  or  the  slaves  of  heathen  masters,  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  carried 
it  out.  Still  the  day  was  appropriated  to  rest 
and  worship  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  Church  was  emancipated 
from  Judaism  and  increased  in  influence  there  was 
a  gradual  transference  to  it  of  the  duties  required 
by  the  commandment.  And  when,  in  the  year 
321,  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor, 
issued  an  edict  ordering  a  general  suspension  of 
business  on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  measure  was  joy 
fully  welcomed  by  the  Chmxh.  Human  beings  are 
so  constituted  that  they  need  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
from  toil.  Nor  should  we  be  unmindful  of  the 
merciful  provision  made  of  old  by  God  for  that 
part  of  the  brute  creation  to  whose  services  man 
is  so  greatly  indebted.  Let  iis  therefore  guard  its 
sanctity  by  abstaining  from  worldly  cares  and 
occupations  during  its  sacred  hours,  and  let  us  set 
our  faces  against  aU  encroachments  upon  the  rest 
and  liberty  which  it  secures  for  the  working  classes. 
Unless  Christians  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule,  which 
allows  no  exceptions  save  works  of  necessity  and 
charity,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  whole  day 
being  secularised. 

(5.)  It  should  be  kept  as  a  season  of  holy  joy. 
The  early  Christians  thought  themselves  bound  to 
keep  it  as  a  festival  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for 
that  great  event  which  turned  the  soiTOW  of  the 
world  into  joy.  "  We  keep  the  eighth  day  with 
gladness  on  which  Christ  arose  from  the  dead." 
"  Instead  of  sabbatising,  let  every  Christian  keep 
the  Lord's  Day,  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose 
again,  the  queen  of  days  on  which  our  Life  arose, 
and  death  was  conquered  by  Christ."  "  On  Simday 
we  give  omrselves  to  joy."  Such  are  the  terms 
in  which  the  fathers  of  the  Church  with  one  voice 
speak  of  the  day,  and  our  observance  of  it  shoidd 
be  characterised  by  a  like  spirit.  They  who  make 
it  a  season  of  gloom,  who  suffer  themselves  to 
become  the  slaves  of  superstitious  scruples  such 
as  our  Lord  condemned  in  the  Pharisees,  and  who 
try  to  impose  their  austere  views  upon  others,  do 
much  harm  to  religion,  and,  like  all  zealots,  en- 
danger the  institution  which  they  seek  to  uphold. 
It  should  be  the  happiest  day  of  the  week.  The 
services  of  the  Church  should  be  hearty  and  bright, 
and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous  there  should 
be  joy  and  peace.  From  the  first  children  should 
be  taught  to  make  a  difference  betwixt  it  and  other 
days,  but  they  should  not  have  a  yoke  laid  on 
them  which  they  are  not  able  to  bear.  It  should 
be  set  before  them  as  a  precious  gift  of  God,  and 
they  should  be  trained  to  love  it  as  His  people 
have  loved  it  from  generation  to  generation. 
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By  J.  K.  Macduef,  D.D. 

VII. — The  General  Assembly. 
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HE  memorials  of 
Tdxwood,  rather 
the  records  of 
Scottish  ecclesias- 
ticdl  life,  would  be 
mcom])lete,  were 
all  reference  omit- 
ted to  the  theme 
and  event  which 
form  the  heading 
of  this  chapter. 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  "  the  North,"  is 
ignorant  of  the  ministerial  stir  from  John  o'  Groat's 
House  to  the  Tweed,  previous  to,  and  at  the  time 
of,  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  It 
stands  out  in  every  Manse  the  great  occurrence  of 
the  year.  To  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
not  a  few  of  the  laity,  it  is  what  the  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedan  hadji  and  the  followers 
of  Islam  ;  -with  perhaps  this  important  difference, 
that  the  gentler  sex  are  not  excluded,  but  rather 
very  specifically  included  in  the  festal  throng  which 
then  converges  to  the  ancient  Metropolis.  In  many 
a  qiiiet,  lonely,  out-of-the-way  clerical  home,  alike 
in  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  it  is  the  pleasant  antici- 
pation of  the  winter.  If  the  ministers,  or  very  many 
of  them  (and  among  these  of  course  many  of  the  best), 
are  anxiously  and  thoughtfully  engaged  in  ponder- 
ing problems  and  formu.lating  schemes  for  discussion 
at  the  great  anniversary — in  a  preliminary  way 
buckling  on  their  ecclesiastical  armour, — wives  and 
daughters,  it  must  be  silently  owned,  have  their 
own  more  worldly  cogitations,  connected  with 
pecuniary  investments  in  the  shops  of  the  Capital 
— whether  taking  the  shape  of  personal  or  of 
domestic  comfort  and  adornment ; — investments  it 
must  be  further  acknowledged  which  occasionally 


can  hai'dly  fail  to  exercise  a  mentally  disturbative 
influence  on  their  husbands,  in  the  discharge  of 
more  important  duties.  The  latter,  with  their  very 
limited  and  restricted  stipends,  naturally  dread 
such  temptations  to  susceptible  and  impulsive 
female  natures.  The  annual  Convocation,  as  most 
who  trace  these  lines  well  know,  takes  place  at  the 
brightest  season  of  the  Scottish  year  ;  always  ex- 
cepting when  the  poisonous  east  wind,  which  so 
often  scourges  the  Modern  Athens,  prolongs  its 
earlier  spring  visitation,  doing  fierce  battle  with 
delicate  chests,  and  making  plaids  and  mufflers  in 
the  ascendant.  But  when  genial  zephyrs  and  sun- 
shine prevail,  Edinburgh  then  dons  its  best.  We 
all  know,  who  love  her,  prize  her,  and  are  proud  of 
her,  what  that  best  is, — for,  with  a  pretty  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  noted  capitals  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  if  mere  magnitude  of  area  and 
amount  of  population  are  excluded,  we  deliberately 
pronounce  "our  own  romantic  town,"  par  excellence 
the  Queen  of  cities. 

The  Manse  of  Taxwood  participated  fully  in  the 
small  annual  sensation  just  described.  "  The 
Assembly"  had  been,  for  weeks  and  months,  the 
subject  of  agreeable  domestic  prattle. 

The  Laird,  from  his  social  position  as  a  resident 
elder  and  heritor,  coupled  with  his  sterling  char- 
acter and  worth,  was  invariably  returned  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Forglen  as  their  lay  representative. 
It  formed  one  of  the  few  breaks  in  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way— the  plodding  uniformity  of  country 
life  ;  and,  along  with  his  high  sense  of  the  duty  such 
appointment  involved,  he  always  looked  forward 
to  his  fortnight  in  the  Scottish  Capital  with  the 
liveliest  pleasure.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  securing 
a  capacious  lodging,  sometimes  a  whole  house,  in 
Princes  Street  ;  to  which,  in  addition  to  his  own 
wife  and  daughters,  he  habitually  invited  the 
three  inmates  of  the  Manse.  Even  when  Mr. 
Erskine  was  not  returned  as  a  member  of  Assembly 
in  the  ordinary  rotation,  he  was  too  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Laird's  generous  thoughtfulness  and 
hospitality.  It  was  an  opportunity  of  meeting  old 
friends,  and  exchanging  cordial  greetings. 

Let  us  describe  such  a  visit  in  the  year  of  grace 
which  we  shall  leave  indeterminate. 

There  was  all  the  flutter  of  genial  and  ungenial 
preparation  inside  and  out  the  Manse.  Aunt 
Phemie,  ably  backed  up  by  Dan  and  Betty,  had 
some  days  of  preliminary  toil.  Anything  deemed 
precious  in  the  shape  of  book  or  ornament  was 
relegated  to  presses  under  lock  and  key,  seeing  this 
periodical  season  of  absence  was  always  dedicated 
to  household  lustration  from  floor  to  chimney.  In 
the  temporary  absence  of  his  Master,  Dan  became, 
for  the  nonce,  a  personage  of  no  ordinary  import- 
ance. He  was  in  the  lay  sense  of  the  word  "  curate 
in  charge  ;"  or  shall  we  call  it  "  Rural  Dean  ;"  and 
he  made  it  a  small  matter  of  conscience  to  magnify 
his  own  importance  and  res2)onsibility.  These  were 
stiU  pre-railway  times — or  rather,  the  intricate  net- 
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work  wliioh  now  prevails  had  only  its  few  incipient 
straggling  meshes.  Accordingly,  it  was  after  bowling 
along  the  old  turnpike  in  a  four-horse  coach,  for  the 
tetter  half  of  a  day,  that  the  Taxwood  party,  lay, 
clerical,  male  and  female,  found  themselves  looking 
out  of  a  drawing-room  window,  as  the  westering  sun 
was  casting  its  glints  of  gold  on  the  Castle  rock  of 
Edinburgh  and  tipping  the  trees  with  their  early 
leafage  in  front.  The  same  prospect  had  been  seen 
again  and  again  in  previous  years — but  with  that 
singula!"  fascination  which  invests  truly  beautiful 
things,  alike  in  nature  and  art,  all  appeared  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  if  it  were  a  new  and  first  revelation. 
Of  course,  however,  it  was  the  stream  of  "  living 
life,"  in  street  and  pavement  outside,  that  had  to 
those,  fresh  from  rural  sights  and  sounds,  the  greatest 
charm  of  novelty.  Nor  was  the  least  amusing  part 
of  it,  specially  to  the  Laird,  watching  the  innocent — 
almost  bewildering  delight  of  some  of  the  covintry 
brethren  in  their  irreproachable  black  : — sometimes 
alone  ;  sometimes  in  friendly  fellowship ;  sometimes 
linked  in  the  old  but  now  discredited  fashion  of 
"arm-in-arm;"  sometimes  with  admiring  and 
enthusiastic  female  relatives.  Now  a  small  clerical 
knot  would  form  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
apart  from  the  traffic,  to  hold  some  quiet  talk  about 
coming  discussions,  and  "cases,"  and  "views:" — 
the  (now  also  very  much  discredited)  snufif-muU  cir- 
cumnavigating the  group  to  quicken  thought  and 
good  brotherhood. 

But  the  morrow  has  come. 

We  have  very  few  surviving  national  pageants 
in  Scotland.  One  of  these  unquestionably  is  the 
Levee  in  Holyrood  and  "the  Commissioner's  Walk" 
therefrom.  We  are  conservative  and  patriotic 
enough  to  add,  May  the  day  be  distant  when  its 
pomp  of  circumstance  comes  to  be  numbered  among 
the  things  of  the  past  !  With  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  civic  and  Koyal  processions  in 
London,  there  is  nothing  at  all  like  it  as  an  impos- 
ing spectacle — a  pageant  of  historic  and  most  sug- 
gestive interest,  as  the  Queen's  accredited  Repre- 
sentative, in  regal  state,  with  Royal  escort  and 
Royal  troops  lining  the  streets,  comes  from  her 
ancient  Palace  to  inaugurate  the  ecclesiastical  meet- 
ings, by  worshipping  in  the  then  somewhat  gloomy 
and  archaic,  but  now  restored  and  beautified 
Cathedral.  Considering,  moreover,  the  accessories 
and  surroundings  of  the  route  taken,  whether  by 
the  ancient  Canon  gate  or  Calton  Hill,  we  question 
if  there  be  anything  in  these  realms  (forgive  the 
repetition)  that  can  exceed  it  in  picturesqueness  ; 
indeed  if  it  be  not  a  thing  unique  in  Christendom. 

To  attempt  description  of  a  meeting  of  Assembly, 
or  to  give  in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion  an  out- 
line of  any  one  debate  and  discussion,  would  be 
alike  beyond  oiir  object  and  scope,  in  these  fugitive 
papers.  Not  but  that  many  of  these,  specially  at 
the  time  we  write  of,  would  be  worthy  of  all  faith- 
ful record  and  rendering.  There  may  be — there 
are — spots  even  in  the  clerical  sun  !    But  we  assert, 


with  only  a  fair  and  modest  estimate  of  her  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  forces,  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  and  can 
hold  her  own  with  any  other  kindred  deliberative 
assembly  of  enlightened  Europe,  whether  these 
come  under  the  category  of  consistory,  congress,  or 
convocation  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  is  ground 
for  something  more  than  formality  of  words  in  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner's  official  salutation,  in 
the  name  of  Iris  sovereign—"  Right  Reverend  and 
Right  Honourable,  we  greet  you  well." 

We  are  alone  concerned,  however,  ia  these 
memories  with  the  General  Assembly  in  its  special 
connection  with  the  inmates  of  Taxwood  Manse. 
May  we  begin  with  Miss  Efiie  ;  or  rather,  with  our 
restricted  space,  make  her  the  pivot  on  which  the 
mental  Kaleidoscope  turns.  Supremely  interested 
as  our  young  friend  was  in  church  work,  and  in 
the  best  religious  interests  of  Scotland  and  her 
parishes,  she  had  no  great  fancy  for  crowds  and 
meetings- ;  still  less  ambition  or  partiality  to  brave 
a  vitiated  atmosphere  mth  the  not  unusual  calami- 
tous accompaniment  of  prolix  speakers. 

The  brief  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  on  these  occa-^  ■ 
sions  was,  truth  to  say,  her  one  little  holiday  or 
outing  for  the  year  ;  and  she  tried  in  her  own 
independent  way  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised,  from  the  proximity 
of  the  Laird's  lodging  to  North  Castle  Street,  that 
she  was  found,  more  than  once,  indulging  in  a  ' 
clandestine  saunter  to  have  a  peep  of  the  window, 
at  which  the  unremitting  pen  whose  labours  were 
so  dear  to  her  had  thrown  off  page  after  page  of 
marvellous  labour;  or  that  she  would  steal,  on  a 
more  distant  expedition,  now  to  the  King's  Park 
to  trace  the  imaginary  footsteps  of  the  Laird  of 
Dumbiedykes ;  now  by  the  West  Bow  to  the  Grass- 
market  to  compare  another  well-known  and  memor- 
able scene  with  her  own  mental  impression;  or, 
yet  again,  that  under  the  wing  of  the  Laird  she 
would  wander  into  the  Parliament  House,  so  long 
the  daily  ofiicial  haunt  of  the  Mighty  Minstrel. 

Some  people,  from  the  peculiarities  (shall  we 
say  infirmities  ?)  of  a  natural,  over-ardent  tempera- 
ment, are  unfairly  exacting,  apt  to  misapprehend, — it 
may  be  censure  the  partialities  and  wishes  of  those 
not  precisely  cast  in  the  same  mental  mould  with 
themselves.  It  must  be  owned  that  poor  Miss 
Effie  was  in  this  way  occasionally  stigmatised  dur- 
ing this  week  of  relaxation  for  her  apparent  pre- 
ferences of  the  secular,  as  compared  with  what 
her  censors  deemed  the  sacred.  The  imputation 
was  alike  unjust  and  unreasonable.  There  was  a 
sort  of  chronic  damper,  however,  in  these  periodical 
Assembly  visits,  caused  by  the  intermeddling,  we 
might  almost  say  persecuting,  ways  of  two  female 
cousins,  her  seniors  in  years,  who,  from  their  own 
predilections,  sought  to  concuss  her  not  only  into 
slavish  attendance  on  what,  by  a  strange  verbal  con- 
ceit, are  called  Assembly  "  diets,"  but  also  on  the 
many  and  multifarious  missionary  and  charitable 
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meetings,  that  are  crowded  into  that  ecclesiastical 
week.  Dear  Reader,  you  perfectly  understand  (if  not, 
be  thankful)  these  cousinly  characteristics  with  their 
varying  developments.  Very  many  of  those  who 
share  or  inherit  them  are  respected  and  respectable ; 
not  a  few  worthy  of  commendation  and  esteem. 
But,  with  no  serious  opprobrium  intended  in  the 
epithet,  they  must  unfortunately  be  ranged  under 
the  somewhat  compromising  soubriquet  and  ban  of 
"religious  busybodies."  None  know  them  better 
(perhaps,  were  it  honestly  spoken,  dread  them  more) 
than  ministers.  Some  of  the  "  pronounced "  are 
an  alHiction  to  many  a  clergyman's  soul  and  time, 
in  their  well-meant  but  often  unrestful  energy  ; 
follo^\•ing  in  their  wake  at  preachings,  meetings, 
and  what  not.  That  great  and  good  man  of  his 
age  and  city,  the  late  Dr.  John  Muir  of  Glasgow, 
happily  designated  them  "  ministerivorous."  Just 
as  we  use  the  term  graminivorous  in  speaking  of 
some  humbler  orders  of  creation,  so  in  every  re- 
ligious realm  and  community  are  the  above  to  be 
found.  We  again  willingly  endorse  the  certificate 
of  character  ; — excellent,  devoted,  enthusiastic  in 
all  their  ways;  yet,  who  are — well,  to  put  it  in 
the  most  gracious  and  chivalrous  shape — 

"  A  ministering  angel  thou  ! " 

Of  course  to  be  in  Edinburgh  at  the  General 
Assembly  without  habitual  attendance  thereat, 
would  be,  in  the  eyes  and  judgment  of  such,  to  go 
to  Egypt  for  ten  days  without  a  daily  visit  to  the 
P}Tamids. 

To  the  gratification  of  her  two  friends,  however, 
one  day  and  occasion  were  made  by  Miss  Effie  not- 
able exceptions.  Indeed,  on  her  part,  it  was  only 
the  fulfilment  of  a  long-desired  and  anticipated 
pleasure.  Among  other  reasons,  she  wished  dearly 
to  witness  her  brother  and  the  Laird,  sitting  side  by 
side  in  solemn  conclave.  But  she  had  another  even 
stronger  wish  and  inducement.  There  was  one 
member  of  the  venerable  House  she  had  more  than 
a  special  anxiety  to  see  and  to  hear.  One  of  his 
kno-mi  field-days  was  selected.  That  member  was 
the  great  Chalmers.  The  Assembly  now,  and  for 
a  long  coarse  of  years,  have  taken  possession  of  a 
handsome  hall  for  their  annual  meetings  ;  but  in 
the  days  I  speak  of,  these  were  held  within  the 
area  of  the  Tron  Church.  At  that  time,  whatever 
it  may  be  now,  this  was  a  funny,  old-fashioned 
building,  \\'ith  deep  galleries  for  the  public,  but 
which,  with  all  its  architectural  blemishes  as  a 
place  of  worship,  was  satisfactory  in  its  acoustics, 
and  well  adapted  generally  for  the  transaction  of 
Assembly  business. 

EflBe,  with  her  two  gushing  exuberant  compan- 
ions, as  a  reward  for  besieging  the  doors  at  an 
early  hour,  occupied  a  seat  in  the  front  gallery. 
As  is  customary  (Exeter  Hall  in  London  exhibits 
the  same  affinities),  the  element  of  "  ministerivor- 
ous "  ladies  preponderated,  and  gave  the  semi- 
circular gallery  very  much  the  look  of  a  garden- 


plot  in  full  flower.  The  contrast  was  all  the 
gi'eater  with  the  lines  and  coteries  of  more  sombre 
clerical  heads  groujaed  underneath.  What  varied 
specimens  of  the  latter,  to  be  sure,  were  there  !  A 
considerable  time  elapsing  before  business  com- 
menced, Miss  Effie,  who  had  no  small  penetration 
of  character,  with  a  slight  flavoiu'uig  too  in  her 
nature  of  the  quizzical,  and  a  keen  eye  to  the 
ridiculous,  was  able  deliberately  to  take  stock  of 
the  gathering  forces  from  her  temporary  watch- 
tower.  Some  grand  heads  appeared ;  ay,  and 
bodies  too,  which  supported  them  !  Without  indi- 
vidualising, our  older  readers  will  doubtless  recall 
or  recognise  the  references.  Some  few  among  the 
laity,  the  inheritors  of  ancient  names  and  loyal  to 
their  Presbyterian  pedigree  ;  not  a  few  others  who 
had  better  and  nobler  than  the  adventitious  claims 
of  lineal  descent ; — recognised  leaders  of  thought, 
and  doughty  champions  for  the  religious  weal  and 
progress  of  their  country.  The  vast  proportion, 
of  course,  in  the  clerical  element,  were  men  un- 
known to  church -court  fame  but  who  had  the 
more  enviable  distinction  of  being  lovable  and 
beloved  in  their  own  parishes  and  among  their 
own  people  ; — men  of  the  Henry  Martyn  stamp 
and  avowal, — "  Nature  intended  me  for  chamber 
counsel,  not  for  a  pleader  at  the  bar."  i  Most 
singularly  diversified  too  were  the  members  in 
mien  and  bearing.  Some  quaint  in  their  costume, 
and  rather  Doric  in  aspect.  A  few — happily  very 
few — rather  innocent -looking  young  men  with 
their  fingers  draped  in  kid- lavenders,  assuming 
histrionic  efi'ects  and  conspicuous  positions  ; — a  few 
that  had  to  thank  their  stars  that  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  Taxwood  community,  to  be  described 
in  a  future  chapter,  was  not  present,  to  unmuzzle  his 
guns  and  deliver  a  favourite  volley  on  the  obtrusive 
propensities  of  the  age. 

The  speaking,  of  course,  as  in  all  such  mixed 
multitudes,  was  like  the  other  characteristics  just 
noted,  of  a  very  diverse  description.  Generally  it 
was  good  ;  in  some  cases  effective.  Of  eloquence, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  little, 
for  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  a  deliberative 
body. 

From  the  first,  we  have  resolved  that  these 
"  memories  "  are  to  be  impersonal ; — otherwise  it 
would  have  been  a  sincere,  yet  a  mournful  pleasure, 
to  photograph  one  or  two  well-remembered  and  in 
every  way  remarkable  faces,  from  that  of  the  Vener- 
able the  Moderator  and  his  equally  venerable 
officials,  downwards.  Two  exceptions  alone  can  be 
made.  One  of  these  we  have  just  indicated.  It 
was  a  moment  not  readily  to  be  forgotten  in  Miss 
Effie's  mental  treasury,  when,  as  a  bustle  was 
observed  at  the  opposite  entrance,  the  human  wave 
parted  to  make  room  for  the  beloved  and  acknow- 
ledged chief.  In  he  came,  with  his  silvery,  or 
perhaps  rather  iron- gray  locks,  dangling  over  a 
printed  cotton  muffler  ; — a  gold-headed  pilgrim 
1  Henry  Martyn's  Journal,  ii.  294. 
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staff  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  his  inseparable  com- 
panion. He  took  his  seat  with  others  inside  a 
privileged  rail ;  a  place  that  had  assigned  it,  in 
respect  of  other  less  welcome  and  entitled  fre- 
quenters, an  opprobrious  and  uncomplimentary 
epithet.  With  his  dull,  dreamy,  expressionless 
eye,  he  tirst  made  a  hasty  observation  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  then  began  at  once  to  glance  over 
notes  of  the  coming  speech  that  was  to  be  tacked 
on  to  the  end  of  an  "  Extension  Report  ;" — notes, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  abounding  in  hieroglyphics 
understood  and  interpreted  only  by  himself.  Near 
him  was  the  only  other  personage  I  can  venture 
individually  to  name  ;  and  chiefly  because,  omng  to 
circumstances  altogether  independent  of  his  future 
career,  he  was  one  whom  Miss  Effie  was  equally 
desirous  of  bringing  within  her  orbit  of  vision. 
This  was  a  young  man,  very  short  in  stature,  with 
long  thin  face,  prominent  aquiline  nose,  lofty  fore- 
head, and  singularly  bronzed  complexion  ;  some- 
what "  nattily "  dressed  in  his  white  pantaloons 
and  frockcoat — quick  and  energetic  in  his  move- 
ments, perhaps  betraying  a  consciousness  of  his 
social  position,  perhaps  a  consciousness  too  of  that 
latent  power  which  the  pages  of  Anglo-Indian 
history  will  never  let  die.  Yes,  that  young  man, 
in  the  pride  of  youthful  vigour,  listened  to,  when- 
ever he  rose,  with  all  the  deference  his  name  and 
talents  might  well  command — was  India's  great 
coming  Proconsul — the  future  Marquis  of  Dal- 
housie.  He  had  shortly  before,  at  a  Parliamentary 
election  contest,  when  scarcely  escaped  from  his 
teens,  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  all  Edinburgh  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  boldness 
and  incisiveness  of  his  retorts.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Miss  Effie  heard  both  her  favourites  speak  ; 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a  few  subse- 
quent speakers  fell  flat ;  in  a  word,  that  a  gentle 
yawn  betrayed  a  secret  to  her  cousins,  which  they 
were  wise  enough  to  understand. 

Apart  from  the  Tron  Church,  and  occasionally 
in  more  senses  than  one,  its  "  heated  "  debates,  there 
were  one  or  two  other  occasions  of  ecclesiastical 
dissipation  indulged  in,  during  the  present  visit. 
The  one  was  attending  His  Grace  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner's  evening  reception  in  the  Picture 
Gallery  at  Holyrood  ;  an  event  our  young  friend 
enjoyed,  fully  more  from  the  historical  associations 
of  the  place  than  from  her  experiences  of  crush  and 
immobility  at  the  reception  itself.  The  other  was 
availing  herseK  of  an  invitation  to  one  of  the  inno- 
cent breakfasts  given  by  the  Moderator,  when  all 
the  ecclesiastical  world  and  his  wife  are  feasted  and 
feted  on  tea  and  cofi'ee — a  pleasant  and  serene  social 
gathering  in  its  way,  where  old  friendships  are 
renewed,  new  ones  formed,  and  a  great  many  profit- 
able as  well  as  unprofitable  subjects  are  ventilated 
and  discussed.  "The  Moderator's  breakfast,"  how- 
ever, is  distinctly  one  of  the  "  sunny  memories  "  to 
take  home  to  the  Manse. 

Only  once  more  did  Effie  (and  Aunt  Phemie,  for 


a  wonder,  joined  the  party  on  this  occasion)  cross 
the  doors  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Laird's 
interest  at  headquarters  had  procured  for  them 
privileged  tickets  for  "  The  Throne,"  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  end  of  the  "Sederunt." 

Say  as  all  gainsayers  will  who  please,  it  is  an 
occasion  this  of  a  very  solemn  and  impressive 
character,  and  those  given  to  the  emotional,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  will  tell  you  so,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  wish  themselves  away.  The  Moderator 
(and,  though  his  name  be  suppressed  in  this  some- 
what memorable  year,  he  was  no  ordinary  man) 
sums  up,  as  most  of  my  readers  know  (I  refer  to  it 
only  for  the  few  uninitiated),  with  what  is  called 
"  The  Closing  Address."  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the 
hushed  stillness  which  prevails  ;  and  how  those,  who 
perhaps  some  days  before  were  loud,  talkative, 
clamorous,  and — in  no  formidable  or  literal  sense 
of  the  word — pugilistic,  sit  with  dove-like  meekness 
and  submissiveness,  while  they  receive  the  counsels 
of  their  -accredited  and  respected  Head.  But  the 
climax  of  all  is  the  impressive  moment,  when,  after 
the  final  prayer,  the  whole  Assembly  en  Tnasse  rise 
from  their  seats,  and  with  heart  as  well  as  voice, 
send  up  to  heaven  this  Sursum  Corda — 

"  Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have 
Peace  and  felicity." 
***** 

It  is  sunset  next  evening  ;  a  familiar  rumble  is 
heard  in  the  Village  green.  Juno,  who  had  for  the 
last  week  been  in  an  altogether  morbid  and  woe- 
begone condition,  now  in  a  series  of  extravagant 
bounds — all  sorts  of  mad  frolics,  some  apparently 
extemporised  for  the  occasion — now  at  the  cob's  nose, 
now  at  its  fetlocks,  now  at  the  wheels  of  "  the 
machine,"  is  welcoming  back  the  long -looked -for 
inmates  to  the  Manse.  Miss  Phemie  has  vanished 
within  doors  to  resume  the  reins  of  internal  govern- 
ment ;  but  Effie,  with  her  arm  locked  in  her 
brother's,  is  sauntering  round  the  garden,  taking 
note  of  rose  and  honeysuckle  and  fuchsia  and 
budding  rhododendrons,  since  they  last  parted  com- 
pany. The  air  is  scented  with  hawthorn  from  the 
Glebe  hedge,  and  the  orchard  puts  even  the  Tron 
gallery  to  shame  with  its  profusion  of  delicate  tint 
and  blossom.  The  best  notes  of  the  birds  were  for 
the  day  over,  but  here  and  there  some  straggler 
would  perch  on  a  branch  and  sing  "  Home,  sweet 
Home,"  as  best  it  could. 

Oh,  gentle  Reader  !  the  delight  of  such  a  first 
garden  stroll  after  ten  days  of  crush  and  bustle  and 
excitement, and  stifling  atmosphere ! — Oh  the  delight 
of  getting  back  to  the  tinkle  of  the  fold,  the  silvery 
warble  of  the  brook,  and  the  amber  of  yon  western 
sky  gleaming  through  the  stems  of  the  old  branches 
on  which  the  rooks  have  gone  to  sleep  ! 

Our  friend  Mr.  M'Inlay  was  no  pedant,  none  in 
his  fraternity  were  less  so  ;  but,  can  we  wonder,  as 
his  voice  penetrates  the  thick  yew  hedge,  that  he 
gives  expression  to  the,  emotions  of  the  moment  from 
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his  favourite  Horace  : — "  Welcome  !     A  thousand 
welcomes  back  from  the 

'Furaum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romfe  !'" 
It  was  said  that  next  evening  there  was  a  similar 
hearty  demonstration  witnessed  in  the  Laird's 
kennels  ;  that  even  "  Surly  "  (so  by  nature  as  by 
name,  rather  nature  inspired  the  name)  looked 
benignant,  and  that  the  more  impulsive  of  the 
canine  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  were  in  rhap- 
sodies. 

III.  Quite  Pleased  With  It. 

IF  a  man  be  a  fool,  it  is  (for  his  immediate  com- 
fort) desirable  that  he  should  be  a  very  great 
fool.  For  then  he  will  never  be  disquieted  by  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  a  fool  at  all. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  said  something  like 
this  somewhere  else,  before.  Never  mind.  Let  it 
be  repeated.  Do  you  think  the  human  being  who 
first  foimd  out  that  two  and  two  make  four  never 
said  that  but  once  ? 

Hard-working  people  who  have  some  measiu'e  of 
sense  discern  the  seamy  side  of  theii'  own  work, 
and  the  flaws  in  it.  This  always  :  but  sometimes, 
for  days  and  weeks  together  they  discern  nothing 
else,  and  are  grievously  disheartened.  If  this  pain- 
ful exi^erience  lead  to  redoubled  endeavours  to  do 
better,  it  is  all  good  and  healthful.  But  it  may 
lead  to  Giving  Up,  when  we  ought  only  to  Come 
Down  :  it  may  make  one  idle  and  useless.  One 
may  lose  heart,  and  be  (intellectually  and  morally) 
hamstrung.  In  these  desponding  days,  a  Uttle 
cheer  coming  from  the  outer  world  is  a  great  help  : 
it  gives  fresh  heart  and  hope.  It  makes  one 
thankful ;  only  thankful :  the  season  of  vain  con- 
ceit has  passed  away  finally.  One  of  the  best  of 
men  once  said  to  me,  "  I  went  one  Sunday  evening 
to  preach  ia  your  father's  church  :  I  thought  I  never 
preached  so  miserably  in  my  life.  I  said  to  myself. 
Now,  can  any  mortal  be  the  better  for  listening  to 
that  1  I  came  home  in  the  deepest  despondency. 
Thirty  years  after,  I  met  for  the  fu-st  time  a  good 
man,  distinguished  as  a  minister  of  another  com- 
munion. He  said  to  me,  Do  you  remember  that 
sermon  in  the  Tron  Church  on  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  he  saved  ?  It  was  the 
turning-point  in  my  life.  Whatever  good  I  have 
done  came  of  that."  The  grand  old  man  told  me 
the  story,  not  without  a  tear.  And  the  end  to 
which  he  told  it  (never  mind  what)  was  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  self-puffery. 

In  these  days,  one  has  often  envied  men  who 
are  quite  pleased  with  their  own  work.  No  doubt, 
this  is  sometimes  because  they  have  so  little  sense 
and  discernment :  If  they  saw  themselves  as  others 
see  them,  they  would  flee  to  the  desert  and  return 
no  more.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Milton 
had  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  himself :  he  tells 
us  so  frankly.     So  had  Mansie  Wauch,  who  "  could 


make  a  pair  of  trousers  with  the  face  of  clay."  And 
possibly,  thinking  of  the  good  conceit  of  one's  self, 
our  thoughts  are  rather  of  Mansie  making  his 
trousers  than  of  Milton  writing  Paradise  Lost. 
But  to  be  (in  reason)  pleased  with  one's  work,  is  a 
great  thing.  Nor  need  it  imply  either  folly  or  vanity. 
"A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own:"  surely  that  is 
human.  It  helps,  when  one  is  tried.  It  helps  a 
man  to  do  his  best.  Dispirited  work  is  not  likely 
to  be  successful.  If  you  expect  to  fail,  you  prob- 
ably will.  I  never  jumped  a  horse  across  a  fence 
in  my  life.  But  I  can  imagine  that  in  such  a  case 
confidence  is  everything. 

There  are  touching  manifestations  of  it.  And 
it  meets  sorrowful  rebuff's.  Now  and  then,  in  our 
local  papers,  one  marks  the  Editor's  reply  to  some 
lad  who  has  sent  him  verses  for  publication,  that 
William  Shakespeare  Dihhis  j)oem  is  not  up  to  the 
mark.  And  one  thinks  that  there  is  a  heavy  blow 
to  some  poor  heart.  All  needed :  but  not  a  bit 
the  less  painful.  When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  a 
certain  Public  Orator  who  held  the  highest  place 
in  popularity :  deservedly  so.  No  Public  Orator, 
and  indeed  no  human  being,  would  stir  me  now  to 
the  admiration  in  which  I  held  that  Individual. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  was  pleasant  to  think  of  him  for 
a  while  as  by  and  bye  one  left  off  doing.  In 
those  days,  the  fashion  was  to  say  that  A  or  B  was 
as  great  an  Orator  as  C  :  he  was  the  First  Meridian. 
At  that  epoch,  another  man  in  the  like  vocation 
informed  me  that  he  had  never  yet  done  justice  to 
himself :  he  felt  it  was  all  in  him  to  be  much  more 
eloquent  than  the  popular  idol.  Then  he  produced 
and  read  to  me  a  passage  which  I  vividly  remem- 
ber :  though  I  am  not  going  to  quote  it.  Not 
merely  was  it  not  eloquence,  but  it  showed  that  its 
author  had  not  the  faintest  inkling  of  what  efiect- 
ive  eloquence  is.  It  was  simply  a  bit  of  bombastic 
and  ineS'ectual  rubbish.  Yet  the  writer  of  it  was 
quite  pleased  with  it,  and  happy  therein.  He  was 
by  no  means  a  fool.  But  he  was  attempting  what 
was  essentially  out  of  his  line  and  measure. 

Many  people  in  these  last  weeks  have  been 
reading  an  Autobiography,  in  two  large  Volumes. 
One  comes  from  it  with  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
its  author.  He  was  a  very  amiable  as  well  as  a 
very  hard-working  man.  But  he  never  could  have 
done  so  much,  and  done  it  so  cheerfully,  had  he 
seen  his  work  as  it  appeared  to  most  other  folk. 
If  they  depreciated  his  successive  volumes,  he  was 
perfectly  sure  that  this  was  for  any  reason  except 
the  lack  of  merit  in  these  books.  And  all  this 
made  him  a  happy  man.  All  his  belongings  were 
matchless.  All  his  geese  were  swans.  And,  in 
fact,  such  they  were  to  him.  I  have  remarked 
that  where  the  wind  is  not  tempered,  the  lamb  is 
provided  with  a  remarkably  thick  fleece.  And  so 
the  odds  are  made  even. 

There  is  a  season  in  some  folks'  Individual  Year 
(call  it  so),  in  which  they  set  themselves,  of  pur- 
pose, to  be  displeased  with  themselves  and  their 
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doings.  If  j-ou  have  any  discernment  at  all,  there 
is  no  difficulty  earthly  in  subjecting  yourself  to  a 
discipline  which  will  leave  you  so.  And  if  you  do 
this,  really,  and  honestly  towards  yourself,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
good.  For,  speaking  of  it  in  more  serious  phrase, 
this  means  that  you  set  yourself  to  cultivate  the 
graces  of  Penitence  and  Humility.  But  some 
recent  experience  makes  me  doubt  whether  some 
of  the  Christian  folk  who  profess  to  be  setting 
themselves  to  this  discipline,  quite  take  in  what 
a  serious  thing  they  are  setting  themselves  to.  If 
the  thing  be  truly  done,  it  is  going  into  a  mill 
which  will  grind  you  very  awfully  before  you  come 
through  it  and  come  out  again.  You  will  not  get 
through  a  real  and  crushing  Humbling  with  a  light 
heart,  though  you  may  hastily  enter  upon  it  with 
one.  To  be  really  Convinced  of  our  Sin  and 
Misery:  brought  into  the  dust  of  penitence  and 
humiliation :  is  a  very  dreadful  thing,  however 
salutary  it  may  be.  It  is  not  a  truism,  to  tell 
either  ourselves  or  others  :  You  cannot  be  truly 
humbled,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  your  self- 
satisfaction  not  to  say  self-conceit :  You  cannot  be 
quite  pleased  with  last  year's  doings,  and  yet  re- 
pent of  them  in  dust  and  ashes.  The  things  that 
in  sober  fact  take  us  down,  humble  us,  are  •  either 
a  terribly  real  sense  of  sin  and  folly ;  or  the  falling 
of  some  dreadful  blow  of  sorrow  or  shame,  upon 
one's  self,  or  upon  some  one  very  near,  for  whom 
we  are  (in  a  manner)  responsible.  And  either  of 
these  is  something  fearful.  God  help  us  :  Pleased 
with  ourselves  or  our  work?  Shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  hold  up  our  head  again  ? 

We  did  not  think  it  would  be  nearly  so  terrible, 
when  we  said  to  ourselves  (no  matter  when).  Now, 
we  are  growing  self-sufficient.  We  are  quite  pleased 
with  our  work.  There  have  been  encouraging 
things.  We  have  been  working  very  hard,  doing 
our  very  best ;  and  some  good  has  followed. 
Wherefore,  we  shall  turn  the  page,  and  see  what 
is  written  against  us :  we  shall  put  ourselves  in 
the  way  of  being  humbler  and  more  penitent. 
And  we  have  done  it,  of  a  surety.  But  how 
beaten  about  head  and  heart  we  come  out :  What 
a  scorching  discipline  we  have  passed  through ! 

Have  not  I  seen  young  girls,  walking  away  on  a 
certain  morning  in  the  year  to  a  certain  place  where 
a  forty  days'  work  of  true  penitence  ought  to  be 
begun,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  plainly  quite 
proud  that  they  know  (having  recently  learnt  it) 
all  about  the  day  in  a  country  where  people  gener- 
ally do  not  1,  Ah,  that  will  not  do.  You  and  I, 
my  friend,  must  be  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
ourselves  and  all  we  have  done  till  now,  before  we 
shall  be  what  will  count  Above  as  humbled  and 
penitent !  Christ  may  lift  us  up,  in  a  little,  from 
this  depth.  He  will.  But  meanwhile,  in  the 
soberest  earnest,  the  upshot  and  outcome  of  what 
some  folk  have  been  going  through,  is  that  they 
can  but  cry  out  De  Profundis  ! — A.  K.  H.  B. 


®\\  tte  ©catfj  of  an  Mant 

AT  THE  Age  of  Three  Months. 

POOR  little  David  !  ne'er  for  thee 
The  daisies  whitened  o'er  the  lea, 
Nor  sang  the  bird,  nor  liumm'd  the  Leo  ; 
The  brightness  of  the  summer  sky 
Ne'er  woke  the  wonder  of  thine  eye. 
Nor  varied  music  of  the  year, 
E'er  broke  upon  thy  chUdish  ear, 

Our  dear  wee  boy  ! 

Thou  only  saw'st  thy  mother's  eye, 
Its  beaming  was  thine  only  sky  ; 
And,  for  the  lark  upwingiiig  high 
With  quivering  notes  to  thrill  the  air, 
There  rose  thy  mother's  silent  prayer  ; 
Thine  only  world  thy  mother's  breast. 
Thou  hadst  her  love,  thou  hadst  the  best 
Without  alloy. 

In,  but  not  of,  the  world,  a  while, 
Unconscious  of  its  guilt  and  guile, 
Unknowing  both  its  frown  and  smile  ; 
Uiltasted  aU  the  joys  of  life, 
But  all  un wounded  by  its  strife  ; 
Thou  camest  here  but  hence  to  go, 
If  missing  joy,  escaping  woe  ; 

Should  we  repine  ? 

'Twas  sore  to  part  before  thine  eye 
Could  smile  back  with  a  sweet  reply, 
Or  thy  wee  voice  could  answer  try. 
But  what  if  now  thou  art  to  grow 
Far  better  love  and  life  to  know, 
And  with  thy  world-uusoiled  feet 
To  learn  to  walk  the  golden  street, 
In  joy  divine  ? 

We'U  not  "forbid  ;"  we'll  trust  that  He 

Who  blest  the  babes  will  carry  thee. 

Lamb,  in  His  bosom  tenderly  ; 

Then  happiest  of  beings  thou 

Wlio  love,  and  only  love,  dost  know, 

Who  \vith  short  earthly  sorrows  done, 

Far  better  being  hast  begun, 

Heaven  only  thine  ! 

James  Hoggan. 


NOTICE   OF  BOOK. 

Protestant  Missions  to  the  Heathen.  By  Dr.  Th. 
Christlieb,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn.  Trans- 
lated, with  Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Rev.  W. 
Hastie,  B.D.,  Principal  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Institution,  Calcutta.    (Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  work  as 
a  practical  help  to  knowledge  of  tlie  great  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  Too  condensed  for  popular  reading,  it 
is  exactly  the  book  which  ministers  and  other  speakers 
require,  that  they  may  select  from  its  ample  stores  what 
will  awaken  interest  in  Missions.  At  the  same  time,  its 
price  puts  it  within  reach  of  those  private  Christians — 
we  hope  they  are  an  increasing  number — who  are  willing 
to  take  a  little  trouble  to  know  the  grand  story  of  modem 
Missions,  or  who  wish  to  have  a  book  of  reference  beside 
them  when  they  read  of,  or  jiray  for,  Missions.  The 
translator  remarks  of  the  original  work  that  spiritual 
interest  sustains  and  pervades  even  the  driest  details. 
It  has  lost  nothing  in  Mr.  Hastie's  hands,  and  his  addi- 
tions are  important.  Students  will  value  especially  his 
lists  of  books  on  Missions.  It  may  be  in  our  power  to 
give  our  readers  something  from  this  volume  hereafter. 


Drawn  by  Samcel  Reid. 
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See  page  72. 
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Samcs  Clcrfe  JHaxtoell' 

By  the  Kev.  Geokge  "Walker,  B.D. 

IF,  at  the  close  of  a  large  octavo,  the  biographer 
of  tlie  late  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  "  a  depth  of  good- 
ness "  in  the  man  which  he  can  only  have  "  faintly 
indicated,"  I  feel  how  hard  is  the  task  now  before 
me, — to  present,  in  anything  like  the  space  here 
allowed,  an  adequate  sketch  of  a  mind  and  heart 
so  great  and  true,  or  of  a  life  so  simple  and  beauti- 
ful and  full.  But  there  were  reasons  which,  as  I 
thought,  left  me  no  choice  but  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Editor,  that  I  should  furnish  such  a 
sketch  for  "  Life  and  Work."  I  was  a  member  of 
the  last  class  which  Maxwell  taught,  as  Professor 
of  ISTatiu-al  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College  and 
University,  Aberdeen ;  and  in  later  years,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  renewing  acquaintance  with  him 
here  in  his  own  native  Galloway,  and  was  present 
at  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  he  was  laid  beside 
his  father  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Parton. 
Accordingly,  I  shall  in  this  paper  aim  at  present- 
ing my  old  beloved  master  as  a  model  for  the 
imitation  of  our  educated  and  ingenuous  Scottish 
yoirth. 

Maxwell  was  a  man  like  to  nobody  but  himself; 
and  he  scarcely  comes  under  any  of  the  ordinary 
and  stereotype  expressions  which  serve  for  other 
men.  Close  and  constant  observation  of  natiu-e 
in  early  life  and  his  father's  careful  training  had 
given  him  that  invaluable  possession,  "  the  pre- 
sent mind ; "  and  he  was  as  exact  in  statement  as 
he  was  correct  in  observing.  From  childhood, 
his  study  was  "  of  things,"  and  he  had  to  be  at 
the  root  and  reason  of  them.  "  What's  the  go  o' 
that?"  "But  what's  the  particular  go  of  iti" 
"  That  (sand)  stone  is  red  :  this  (whin)  stone  is 
blue."  "But  how  d'ye  know  it's  blue?"  Well 
might  his  aunt  confess  that  "  it  was  humiliating 
to  be  asked  so  many  questions  one  could  not 
answer  '  by  a  child  like  that.' " 

He  was  an  only  child.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  and  his  father  when  Max- 
well was  twenty-five — the  same  year,  1856,  in 
which  he  came  to  Aberdeen.  The  youngest  pro- 
fessor the  college  then  had,  or  had  known  for  many 
a  day — some  of  us  can  see  him  yet  in  thought,  as 
he  passed  down  Union  Street  to  meet  his  class — 
always  taking  the  same  side  of  the  street,  and 
crossing  at  the  same  point — elastic  in  gait  as  if  on 
springs ;  easy,  not  to  say  careless,  in  dress ;  his 
countenance  betraying  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
serious  and  mirthful ;  his  dark  eye  keenly  pene- 
trating ;  and  a  brightness  and  freshness,  as  of  the 
morning,  always  encirchng  his  whole  personality, 
both  physical  and  mental,  where  he  went. 

I.  It  has  been  so  frequently  asserted  that  IMax- 

'  "  Life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell,"  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  WUIiam  Garnett,  M.A. — Macmillan 
and  Co. 


well  was  not  successful  as  a  teacher,  that  on  this 
point  I  would  testify  that  I  know.  He  might 
have  taken  his  own  advice  and  "  given  it "  to  us 
"  a  little  thinner."  But  there  was  such  a  simplicity 
and  du'ectness  (usually  due  to  geometrical  methods) 
in  his  proofs  of  even  difficult  theorems,  that  no 
student  who  set  himself  to  profit  by  his  instnictions 
could  fail  to  do  so.  Many  of  those  students  have 
risen  to  distinction,  and  they  woidd  now  agree 
with  me  that  to  personal  contact  with  Professor 
Maxwell,  to  the  example  which  he  set  of  a  high 
ideal  of  work,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  inspired 
in  us,  they  can  trace  some  of  the  best  influence  of 
their  college  days.  How  much  of  Maxwell  is 
happily  revived  for  them  in  the  "Life"  all  his  old 
pupils  and  friends  will  acknowledge  with  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Professor  Campbell. 

II.  Clerk  Maxwell  had  not  attained  the  age  of 
forty  when  he  occupied  the  very  foremost  rank  as 
a  mathematico-physical  philosopher ;  and  specially 
in  the  domain  of  molecular  physics — the  science 
which  treats  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  material 
things — he  was  acknowledged  to  be  without  a  rival. 
And  yet  even  a  slight  acquaintance  showed  what  a 
complete  man  he  was — what  a  well-cultixred  whole.  ' 
He  could  argue  questions  of  moral  science  even  with 
his  friend  Canon  Farrar.  He  was  well  read  both 
in  the  ancient  classics  and  in  English  literature, 
and  had  more  than  a  working  acquaintance  with 
most  modern  languages;  while  even  in  strictly 
professional  subjects  (such  as  medicine  or  theology) 
professional  men  themselves  had  to  beware  how 
tliey  rashly  encountered  him.  His  faculty  of  versi- 
fying— sometimes  in  a  fine  serious  vein,  more 
frequently  in  serio-comic — was  the  delight  of  his 
friends ;  and  a  collection  of  his  poems  is  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  present  volume.  He 
wrote  much,  and  he  talked  much.  In  conversation, 
as  his  biographer  has  well  observed,  he  might  be 
compared  with  the  earlier  Greek  thinkers,  "  who," 
says  Plato,  "went  on  their  several  ways,  without 
caring  whether  they  took  us  with  them  or  left  us 
behind."  And  this  is  also  Maxwell  all  over : — 
"  Gentlemen,  no  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  so 
and  so "  (perhaps  a  well-known  quotation  from 
Shakespeare  or  the  Bible) :  and  immediately  passing 
to  another  subject  altogether. 

III.  But  what  made  Maxwell  so  loved  and 
lovable  was  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  whole 
life  and  character.  I  do  not  mean  by  "  simple  " 
that  he  was  easily  understood.  On  the  contrary, 
his  mind  was  so  subtle — he  saw  so  many  hidden 
analogies,  and  was  so  frequently  turning  aside  in 
pursuit  of  them  (not  to  speak  of  his  habit  of 
"  calling  things  out  of  their  names  ") — that  he  was 
often  provokingly  hard  to  follow.  But  he  was 
aefauld — without  guile.  From  anything  like  moral 
obliquity  no  man  coidd  have  been  more  entirely 
free.  He  was  "  of  the  light  and  of  the  day."  He 
was  almost  too  imsuspicious,  "  taking  not  account 
of  evil,"  but  "rejoicing  with   the   truth."      His 
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moral  education  had  quite  kept  pace  with  the 
intellectual ;  and  that  is  saying  a  very  great  deal.  His 
temper  Avas  uniforndy  hajjpy  ;  and  though  he  could 
say  a  sharp  thing  or  freely  aj)ply  the  "  reductio  ad 
absurdum,"  I  am  sure  he  never  willingly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  human  being,  nor  wrote  a  line  that, 
"dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot."  Another  admir- 
able trait  was  his  fairness,  of  which  the  following 
homely  illustration  is  vouched  for  by  a  friend  who 
knew  him  well.  Some  one  had  remarked  of  a 
servant  lassie,  "  Isn't  it  a  fearfid  thing  that  that 
girl  should  have  such  a  temper,  and  was  seven 
years  in  a  Manse?"  "Think,"  was  Maxwell's 
reply,  "  what  the  temper  might  have  been,  if  she 
had  not  been  those  seven  years  there." 

IV.  I  come  to  speak  of  Clerk  Maxwell  as  a 
Christian  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most  sincere 
piety.  While  he  held  that  "  men  of  science,  as 
well  as  other  men,  need  to  learn  from  Christ,"  he 
distinctly  refused  to  bind  himself  or  to  hold  others 
bound  to  the  results  of  'present  attempts  to  har- 
monise science  with  Christianity,  which  might 
afterwards  have  to  be  reviewed.  At  the  same 
time,  he  gave  his  unqualified  testimony  to  the 
point  that  nothing  in  the  very  highest  results  of 
physical  research  had,  to  his  mind,  militated  against 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  the  views  of  such  a  man 
on  the  origin  of  the  material  universe  are  worth 
cartloads  of  sermons.  By  spectrum  analysis  of 
light  reaching  us  from  most  distant  worlds  — 
worlds  "so  distant  from  each  other  that  no  material 
thing  can  ever  have  passed  from  one  to  another  " — 
lie  showed  that  "  each  of  them  is  built  up  of  mole- 
cules of  the  same  kinds  as  those  which  we  find  on 
earth."  A  molecide  of  hydrogen  is  identical  in 
size  and  properties,  whether  in  Sirius,  in  Arcturus, 
or  in  the  earth.  It  has  therefore  the  stamp  of  a 
"  manufactured  article,"  and  "  precludes  the  idea 
of  its  being  eternal  and  self- existent."  "  Natural 
causes,  as  we  know,  are  at  work  which  tend  to 
modify,  if  they  do  not  at  length  destroy,  all  the 
arrangements  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the 
whole  solar  system.  But  though  in  the  course  of 
ages  catastrophes  have  occurred,  and  may  yet 
occur,  in  the  heavens,  though  ancient  systems  may 
be  dissolved  and  new  systems  evolved  out  of  their 
ruins,  the  molecules  out  of  which  these  systems 
are  built — the  foundation-stones  of  the  material 
universe — remain  unbroken  and  unworn.  They 
continue  this  day  as  they  were  created,  perfect  in 
number  and  measure  and  weight;  and  from  the 
ineffaceable  characters  impressed  on  them,  we  may 
learn  that  those  aspirations  after  accuracy  in 
measurement  and  justice  in  action,  which  we 
reckon  among  our  noblest  attributes  as  men,  are 
ours,  because  they  are  essential  constituents  of  the 
image  of  Him  who  in  the  beginning  created  not 
oidy  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  the  materials 
of  which  heaven  and  earth  consist."  (British 
Association  Address  at  Bradford,  1873.) 

We  could  note  Maxwell's  profound  reverence  in 


his  very  manner,  when  (according  to  college  custom) 
he  would  ojien  the  morning  class  with  one  of  the 
Church  of  England  Collects  or  other  short  prayer. 
His  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  remarkable,  and  his 
observations  on  particular  passages  often  exceedingly 
happy.  How  beautiful  is  this  (applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  parallelogram  of  forces  "  to  2  Tim.  iv. 
6-8)  :  "  St.  Paul  was  looking  backward,  forward 
and  downwards, — so  the  resultant  was  upwards"! 
Observing,  on  his  deathbed,  that  the  words, 
"Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift"  in 
the  original  Greek  form  a  hexameter  verse, 
he  then  said,  "  I  wonder  who  composed  it," 
meaning  that  St.  James  had  probably  made 
a  quotation.  How  true  and  earnest  were  his 
views  of  life  will  appear  from  what  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Farrar  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
or  from  his  lines  on  the  death  of  his  father ; 
but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  "Life."  The 
following  also  are  worth  remembering :  "  It's  no 
use  thipking  of  the  chap  ye  might  have  been." 
"I  have  looked  into  most  philosophical  systems, 
and  I  have  seen  none  that  will  work  without  a 
God."  "Old  chap"  (to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Colin 
M'Kenzie),  "  I  have  read  up  many  queer  religions  ; 
there  is  nothing  like  the  old  thing,  after  all." 

V.  It  may  be  here  added  that  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  although,  when  in  England,  frequenting 
and  appreciating  the  worship  of  the  EngUsh  Church. 
In  1863,  on  the  endowment — greatly  through  his 
own  exertions — of  the  Parish  Church  of  Corsock, 
he  was  ordained  an  elder  there ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  man  of  such  vast  powers  of  mind 
had  no  scruples  whatever,  after  a  renewed  study, 
in  signing  the  Confession.  It  may  be  further 
related,  on  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  Corsock, 
that  the  last  time  Mr.  Maxwell  was  in  church 
(only  a  few  weeks  before  he  went  to  Cambridge  to 
die),  the  text  happening  to  be,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard,"  etc.,  he  was  more  than  usually 
attentive ;  and  afterwards,  in  great  pain  and  weak- 
ness, opened  out  his  mind  to  his  friend  in  some 
wonderful  thoughts  upon  the  probable  nearness  to 
us,  even  in  this  life,  of  the  Unseen  Universe, — to 
him  then  near  indeed.  In  broken  and  '  difficult 
utterances  he  spoke  of  the  invisible  world  as 
encompassing  us  about,  heaven  bordering  upon 
earth,  the  human  touching  the  divine ;  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  fix  on  the  boundary-line  between,  that 
the  darkness  is  within  ourselves,  that  the  hght  is 
very  great  and  very  near,  but  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  comes  and  dispels  our  darkness,  and  then  all 
becomes  light,  God  filling  the  soul  with  a  flood  of 
light.  For  what  the  eye  cannot  see  is  spiritually 
discerned. 

VI.  Well  might  Professor  Tait  of  Edinburgh 
remark  ("  Nature,"  5th  February  1880),  "  I  cannot 
adequately  express  in  words  the  extent  of  the  loss 
which  his  early  death  [at  the  age  of  48]  has  in- 
flicted, not  merely  on  his  personal  friends,  on  the 
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University  of  Cambridge,  on  tlie  whole  scientific 
world,  but  also,  and  most  especially,  on  the  cause 
of  common  sense,  of  true  science,  and  of  religion 
itself,  in  these  days  of  much  vain  babbUng,  pseudo- 
science  and  materialism."  But  gre^t  as  our  loss 
is,  great  also  has  been  our  gain.  For  tliere  remain 
the  wealth  and  the  stimulus  of  a  rare  example — 
the  example  of  splendid  powers  nobly  used,  of 
imtiring  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  of  a  faith  which,  without  exaggeration, 
was  as  that  of  "  a  httle  child." 

Some  of  his  verses  wiU  appear  in  our  next. 

El)e  American  Intitans  anti  tfjeir 
(JHarlifSt  JHisstonarics* 

By  the  Lady  Fkances  Balfour. 
III. — The  Jesuit  Mission. 

IN  following  the  history  of  the  early  settlers  in 
New  France,  we  had  come  to  that  point  where 
Samuel  Champlain  had  resolved  to  ally  himself 
with  the  Hurons,  against  their  formidable  enemies 
the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  the  most  redoubted 
warriors  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  His  first  expedi- 
tion with  the  Hurons  was  up  the  river  RicheUeu, 
as  far  as  the  gi-eat  lake  which  now  bears  his  name. 
They  encountered  the  Iroquois,  who,  seized  with  a 
violent  panic  at  sight  of  the  Frenchmen  in  armour, 
and  still  more  at  the  effect  of  their  fii'earms,  were 
easily  beaten.  The  Hurons  returned  to  their 
coimtry  in  triumph,  and  ChamjDlain  once  more 
sailed  for  France,  eager  as  ever  to  secure  for  the 
infant  colony  State  recognition  and  protection. 
But  his  policy  had  brought  it  a  most  dangerous 
foe  from  within.  The  Iroquois,  beaten  but  not 
subdued,  were  biding  their  time  with  the  ijatience 
so  characteristic  of  their  race,  and  were  to  have 
their  revenge  in  long  years  of  relentless  warfare 
waged  against  the  French,  who  had  now  placed 
themselves  in  the  position  of  mortal  foes.  One  of 
Champlain's  strongest  purposes  was  to  establish  a 
mission  amongst  the  Indians,  whom  he  describes  as 
people  living  "like  brute  beasts,  without  faith, 
without  law,  without  religion,  without  God." 

He  retmrned  from  one  of  his  yearly  voyages  to 
France  with  four  monks  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Franciscans.  They  reached  Quebec  at  the  end  of 
May  in  1615,  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of 
the  Indians  as  they  saw  them  land,  dressed  in  their 
coarse  gray  robes  and  peaked  hoods  with  the 
knotted  cord  of  their  Order  round  their  waists, 
their  feet  shod  with  wooden  sandals  more  than  an 
inch  thick  They  erected  a  convent  and  chapel, 
and  celebrated  the  first  mass  ever  said  in  Canada. 
Then,  in  imitation  of  the  Apostles,  each  was  assigned 
a  province  in  w^hich  his  missionary  work  was  to 
commence.  Two  of  them  spent  a  winter  with 
some  tribes,  wandering  about  to  their  various 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  and  suffering  the  great- 
est hardships.     In  the  summer  Champlain  led  them 


to  the  palisaded  town  of  Otouacha  in  the  heart  of 
the  Huron  country,  where  the  Hm'ons,  who  ever 
regarded  him  as  their  invincible  ally  against  the 
Iroquois,  received  him  with  enthusiasm  and  built 
him  a  bark  lodge.  The  monks  raised  an  altar,  and 
round  it  the  little  band  of  Christians  gathered. 
Thankfully  they  knelt  and  raised  the  Te  Deum  as 
a  song  of  praise  to  God  who  had  thus  enabled  them 
to  worship  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  tribes. 

On  retm'ning  to  Quebec,  Champlain  found  the 
colony  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  The  merchants 
had  nearly  every  one  in  their  pay,  and  though  he 
was  the  nominal  commander,  jealousy  and  the  exist- 
ence of  factions  had  sapped  his  authority.  The  fort 
had  fallen  out  of  repair,  and  was  described  as  having 
two  old  women  for  a  garrison,  and  two  hens  for 
sentinels.  Champlain  turned  to  his  task  with  aU 
his  usual  zeal  and  courage.  He  again  sailed  for 
France  to  urge  the  necessity  of  sending  out  more 
men  and  money  to  reinforce  the  colony.  The 
Jesuits  were  then  in  the  greatness  of  their  strength  : 
they  held  almost  exclusively  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  enormously  rich  and  powerful. 
A  company  under  their  auspices  was  started,  and 
the  king,  to  show  them  his  goodwill,  presented 
them  with  two  ships  of  war.  Space  forbids  us  to 
follow  further  the  political  history  of  New  France. 
It  is  with  the  work  of  that  band  of  devoted 
missionaries  who  entered  on  their  labom's  from  this 
date  that  we  have  now  to  do.  On  Christmas  Day 
1635  New  France  lost  its  great  founder,  and  the 
Church  one  of  her  strongest  champions.  After  two 
months'  illness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  Champlain 
died  at  Quebec,  his  last  thought  being  for  his 
beloved  colony.  In  the  annals  of  that  time  there 
are  few  greater  or  purer  lives  than  his.  For 
twenty-seven  years  he  had  labom-ed  with  a  wisdom 
beyond  that  of  his  time,  and  with  a  rare  mixture 
of  self-sacrifice  and  coiurage,  to  build  up  the  settle- 
ments on  a  firm  basis.  With  his  death  the  opening 
period  of  New  France  closed,  and  leaders  of  another 
stamp  succeeded  him. 

Before  being  able  to  enter  fully  into  the  work  of 
the  Jesuits  amongst  the  Indians,  we  must  say 
something  of  them  and  their  order,  and  of  the 
religion  which  they  found  amongst  the  tribes. 
Champlain's  description  of  the  Indian  as  being 
without  faith  and  without  religion  seems  to  have 
been  hardly  correct.  To  the  Indian  the  whole 
material  world  was  endowed  with  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence. The  animals  were  able  to  understand  prayers 
offered  to  them,  and  had  the  power  of  influencing 
human  life  for  good  or  evil.  The  hunter  propi- 
tiated the  spirits  of  the  animals  he  killed,  and  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  a  belief  that  men  owed  their 
first  parentage  to  beasts  or  birds.  But  besides  the 
conviction  that  there  was  a  spiritual  life  both  in 
the  animate  and  the  inanimate  world,  the  Indians 
believed  in  supernatural  existences,  appearing  under 
various  forms  and  always  of  a  puerile  or  grotesque 
conception.     Each  man  had  his  guardian  spirit^ 
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which  he  gaiued  in  the  following  way :  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteeu  the  Indian  boy  retired  to 
some  solitary  place,  remaining  there  several  days 
without  food.  In  his  exhausted  sleep  he  dreamt 
of  some  mauitou  or  spirit — sometimes  a  beast,  a 
fish,  or  bird ;  this  tlieu  became  his  guardian  spirit, 
aud  he  always  wore  about  his  person  some  portion 
of  the  objec*-  his  dream  had  revealed  to  him. 

In  uo  Indian  language  could  the  first  mission- 
aries find  any  word  expressing  God  or  Supreme 
Deity.  The  same  word  was  employed  for  any- 
thing considered  supernatural,  and  they  were  forced 
to  express  the  idea  by  "  He  who  lives  in  the  sky," 
or  the  "Great  Chief  of  Men."  But  the  Jesuits 
seized  on  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their 
belief  to  bring  the  conception  home  to  them. 
Seeing  that  they  thought  each  race  of  animals  had 
its  head  or  chief,  they  argued  thus — "  If  each  sort 
of  animal  has  its  king,  so  also  have  men ;  and  as 
man  is  above  all  the  animals,  so  is  the  Spirit  that 
rules  over  men,  the  Master  of  all  other  spirits." 
They  readily  grasped  this  idea,  and  whole  tribes 
rose  to  the  belief  in  one  Great  Spirit,  though  not 
adopting  any  other  of  the  Chi-istiau  doctrines. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  A  wound  received 
at  the  siege  of  Pampeluua  obliged  him  to  give  up 
his  miUtary  career,  and  while  recovering  he 
resolved,  after  a  time  of  great  mental  change,  to 
give  his  whole  life  and  mind  to  enforcing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  method  he  resolved 
on  was  a  new  one.  He  wished  to  formd  no  com- 
munity or  order  of  monks,  but  to  bring  the  whole 
world  under  the  influence  of  the  dogmas  whose 
workings  within  himself  he  had  felt.  Thus  he  set 
himself  to  organise  and  discipline  a  great  body  of 
men  whose  very  individuality,  except  as  a  tool  in 
the  master's  hand,  was  to  cease.  The  result  of  this 
system  and  the  effect  it  had  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  civilised  world  is  a  matter  of  history — a 
page  full  of  interest  with  its  dark  shadows  and 
bright  lights.  From  our  Protestant  point  of  view 
their  creed  appears  to  contain  many  errors  of  the 
gravest  character,  and  leading  to  great  abuses. 
Were  we  writing  a  history  of  the  Order  as  a  whole, 
it  would  be  necessaiy  to  point  out  how  completely 
the  system  failed  in  much  that  constitutes  Christian 
moraUty  and  integrity.  So  deadly  have  been  its 
effects  both  in  religion  and  civil  society,  that  the 
Jesuits  in  the  present  day  have  been  driven  out  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries  by  almost  universal  con- 
sent. But  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  and  admire 
the  earnest  spirit  which  animated  these  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. "  For  the  greater  glory  of  God "  was 
their  motto;  and  their  perfect  discipline,  the  in- 
tensity of  their  zeal,  which  was  however  kept 
under  perfect  control,  and  the  utter  abasement  of 
self,  made  them  fit  not  only  to  act  or  wait,  to  suSer 
or  die,  but  to  succeed  in  their  work  of  converting 
and  influencing  the  heathen  to  no  common  extent. 
To  he,  concliuled. 


Searcijing  t\]t  .Scriptures. 

1.  Who  was  Jeremiah's  secretary  ?  Find  in  last  verse 
of  a  chapter  of  Jeremiah  the  origin  of  the  Book.  2. 
To  what  town  did  Jeremiah  belong  ?  Find  that  his  own 
townsmen  sought  his  life.  3.  Find  three  texts  in  Jere- 
miah wliich  present  him  as  weeping  over  Jerusalem. 
4.  Find  in  Christ's  history  two  incidents  like  those  of 
the  two  last  questions.  5.  Where  does  Jeremiah  com- 
pare himself  to  a  lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter  ?  Find 
this  said  of  Jesus  in  Isaiali  and  Acts.  6.  A  Roman. 
bought  at  its  full  value  the  ground  on  which  Hanni- 
bal's army  was  encamped.  Find  a  similar  incident 
in  Jeremiah.  7.  Wliich  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  addressed,  or  dedicated,  to  an  individual  1  8.  Find 
Jesus  announcing  (1)  to  a  Samaritan  that  He  was  Messias ; 
(2)  to  one  who  had  been  blind  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God  ;  (3)  to  the  High  Priest  that  He  was  the  Christ. 
9.  Find  in  gospels  tliat  Jesus  was  sometimes  thought  to 
be  a  prophet  risen  from  the  dead.  What  tliree  prophets 
are  named?  10.  Find  in  Philippians  two  proofs  that 
St.  Paul  gained  converts  among  the  Emperor's  servants. 

ANSWERS  FOR  APRIL. 
1.  Job  4.    7,   and  Luke  13.  2,  3.     2.  Job  31.  26-28. 

3  and  4.  Sheep,  camel,  ox,  ass,  lion,  dog,  goat,  hind, 
horse,  whale,  unicorn  (rliinoceros  or  buffalo  ?),  behemoth 
(hippopotamus  ?),  dragon  (in  Job  30.  29  perhaps  means 
the  jackal),  eagle,  vulture,  owl,  raven,  peacock,  ostrich, 
hawk,  leviathan  (crocodile  ?),  viper,  asp,  grasshopper, 
moth,  spider,  worm.  5.  Ezek.  17.  1-10.  6.  The  King 
of  Babylon  (verse  12),  and  the  King  of  Egypt  (verses  15 
and  17).  7.  (1),  He  was  with  God ;  (2),  He  was  God  ; 
3),  All  things  were  made  by  Him.  8.  Passed  into  the 
lieaveus,  Heb.  4.  14  ;  as  the  disciples  saw  Him  go,  Acts 
1.  11.     9  and  10.  Baptist,  Luke  1.  15, 16  ;  Peter,  Acts  2. 

4  and  41  ;  Stephen,  Acts  6.  5  and  8  ;  Pauh  Acts  13.  9-12. 
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Keep  back  Thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sins. — Ps. 

I  have  hope  toward  God. — Acts  24.  15.  [19.  13. 

Take  us  for  Thine  Inheritance. — Exod.  34.  9. 

Our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord.— Ps.  123.  2. 

While  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear. — Isa.  65.  24. 

New  Moon.     God  said,  Let  there  be  light. — Gen.  1.  3. 

Faithful  over  a  few  things. — Matt.  25.  21. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness. — Heb.  12. 14. 

Wearied  in  the  greatness  of  thy  way. — Isa.  57.  10. 

He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. — Matt.  10. 

Comforted  by  mutual  faith.— Rom.  1.  12.  [22. 

He  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart. — Ps.  44.  21. 

Whit  Sunday.     Collection  for  Foreign  Churclies. — Rev. 

Ye  ought  to  support  the  weak.— Acts  20.  35.        [2.  29. 

Whitsunday  Term.    God  is  my  portion  for  ever. — Ps.  73. 

Only  rebel  not  against  the  Lord.— Num.  14.  9.         [2o. 

God  hath  given  rest  unto  His  people.— 1  Chron.  23.  25. 

Peace  like  a  river. — Isa.  66.  12. 

Learn  of  Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly.— Matt.  11.  29. 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.— Ps.  23.  2. 

I  know  My  sheep,  and  am  known  of  Mine. — John  10.  14. 

Full  Moon.     Let  your  light  shine. — Matt.  5.  16. 

God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw. — Gen.  21.  19. 

General  Assembly  meets. — Ps.  132.  9. 

They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.— Acts  4.  31. 

The  multitude  were  of  oue  heart. — Acts  4.  32. 

Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.— Gal.  3.  28.  [8. 

All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.— Exod.  19. 

The  Churches  were  established  in  the  faith. — Acts  16.5. 

The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar. — Lev.  6. 13. 

Jehovah-nissi  (the  Lord  my  banner.) — Exod.  17.  15. 


JUNE. 

See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil.— 1  Thess.  5.  15. 
Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance. — John  7.  24. 
Not  unto  us,  unto  Thy  Name  give  glory.- Ps.  115.  1. 
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Ctiltirni  tl)at  ixiill  not  lie. 

By  the  Rev.  George  "Wilson,  Cramond. 
TTENRY  and  Tom  ran  away  from  school  ou  a 
■^-^  September  day,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
among  the  ripe  brambles  ou  "BlackhilL"  When 
they  were  retm'ning  home  Tom  invented  a  lie  that 
looked  well  to  hide  the  foult  from  parents  and 
teachei-s.  After  thinking  the  matter  over,  Henry 
stojiped  suddenly  and  said,  "Tom,  I  canna  say't, 
for  last  Sunday  nicht  ma  father  was  telling  us 
about  truthfidjiess,  and  he  said  we  were  aye  to 
mind  that  a  lie  lim-t  sarer  than  a  whipping." 
Even  Tom  could  not  withstand  this.  They  went 
home  crjing  and  confessing  the  truth,  and  were 
forgiven.  With  all  his  faidts,  Henry  was  one  of 
the  "  children  that  will  not  lie,"  and  the  story  of 
his  tender  conscience  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
Children's  Page  on  Truthfulness. 

I.  A  truthful  child  is  a  conscientious  child. — A 
person  who  is  conscientious  is  a  person  that  acts 
according  to  conscience,  and  conscience  is  the  voice 
within  us  that  condemns  us  when  we  intend  to  do 
wi'ong,  and  that  encourages  us  when  we  intend  to 
do  right.  A  truthful  child  is  a  child  that  thinks 
and  speaks  and  acts  truthfidly  under  the  guidance 
of  the  voice  within.  I  knew  a  boy  who  was  taken 
into  a  druggist's  shop  as  an  apprentice,  and  dming 
his  first  week  he  was  dusting  the  bottles  on  the 
counter,  and  one  of  the  valuable  ones  fell  out  of  his 
hand  and  was  broken  in  pieces.  He  ran  away  to 
the  apprentice  above  him  and  told  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  older  boy  took  anotlier  bottle  out  of 
stock  and  placed  it  in  the  room  of  the  broken  one, 
and  said,  "The  master  will  never  find  it  out." 
During  the  day  the  new  boy  was  very  unhappy, 
and  said  to  his  neighbour  that  he  must  teU  his 
master.  He  was  called  a  "  softy,"  and  told  that 
what  he  had  done  was  concealed.  The  boy  an- 
swered, "I  know  that  I  may  hide  it  from  the 
master,  but  I  cannot  hide  it  from  myself."  This 
is  what  we  want  all  the  children  of  the  Church  to 
remember.  They  ought  to  be  tnathful  for  con- 
science sake.  If  we  fear  a  lie  only  because  it  may 
bring  us  punishment  or  disgrace,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  be  trathful  in  any  real  sense ;  but  if  we  fear  it 
and  shun  it,  and  hate  it,  because  it  is  an  offence  to 
conscience,  then  the  root  of  truthfulness  is  in  us. 

*»II.  A  truthful  child  is  a  trustworthy  child. — I 
was  once  visiting  a  banker  in  a  country  town,  and 
one  day  a  boy  with  a  leather  bag  came  into  the 
bank  and  delivered  a  very  thick  letter  to  the 
banker.  He  opened  it,  and  turning  to  me  said, 
"  Here  is  a  foolish  farmer  sending  £700  to  the 
bank  with  that  poor  lad,  he  might  nm  off  with  it. 
I  will  write  him  a  letter  about  his  folly."  In  two 
days  he  handed  me  the  answer  of  the  farmer.  It 
was  very  short.  "You  might  trust  my  stable- 
lx)y  with  all  the  money  in  yoiu:  bank.  There  is 
nothing  false  ahov.t  him."  In  that  short  letter 
there  is  a  great  lesson  for  us  all.     Truthfulness  in 


word  and  deed  is  the  ground  of  trustworthiness. 
We  can  only  put  our  trust  in  one  whom  we  believe 
to  be  trustworthy,  and  there  can  be  no  evidence 
for  the  trustworthiness  of  a  child  more  satisfactory 
than  the  testimony  the  farmer  could  give  of  his 
stable-boy,  that  there  was  "  nothing  false  in  him." 

III.  A  truthful  child  is  a  hopeful  child. — A  child 
is  very  interesting  for  what  he  is.  But  a  child  is 
specially  interesting  from  the  thought  of  what  he 
may  become.  When  a  mother  thinks  well  of  her 
boy,  she  calls  him  her  "  hopeful."  Now  nothing 
good  can  come  of  a  child  that  is  untruthful.  I 
knew  a  small  merchant  in  a  country  village  who 
by  his  industry  and  honest  business  saved  enough  of 
money  to  build  himself  a  house,  and  he  was  natur- 
ally very  proud  of  it.  One  day  when  I  visited  the 
village  I  saw  his  new  house  with  a  great  crack  in  the 
end  of  it,  and  along  each  side  it  was  propped  up  with 
wooden  supports.  I  went  into  the  honest  man's  shop 
and  said,  "  John,  what  is  wi'ong  with  your  new 
house  1"  He  answered  me  in  tones  of  righteous  in- 
dignation, "0  sir,  it  is  tumbling  down  about  my  ears, 
the  mason  has  put  a  lie  in  its  foundation."  Here 
is  another  lesson  for  us.  The  character  of  a  child 
given  to  lying  is  like  that  man's  house.  There  is 
a  falsehood  in  the  foundation,  and  the  whole  char- 
acter will  one  day  fall  into  ruin.  But  if  there  is 
truthfulness  in  a  child,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope 
that  under  the  grace  of  God  his  character  will  be 
built  up  into  that  of  a  true  and  useful  man. 

IV.  A  truthful  child  is  a  trustitig  child. — 
While  I  want  aU  the  children  who  read  this  page 
to  hate  lying,  and  to  strive  to  be  truthful,  I  would 
warn  them  against  thinking  that  they  can  do  this 
without  the  grace  of  God.  Evil  came  into  the 
world  by  man  believing  a  Ue,  and  men  are  made 
good  by  believing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  by  having  implanted  in  their  hearts  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  only  by  putting  oiu-  trust 
in  Christ  that  we  are  made  truthful  in  word  and 
deed.  A  boy  was  one  day  standing  near  a  black- 
smith's anvil,  and  before  he  could  run  out  of  the 
way  he  was  in  a  shower  of  sparks  from  the  heated 
iron  under  the  blacksmith's  hammer.  A  tiny 
spark  went  into  his  eye,  so  small  as  not  to  destroy 
it,  but  sufficient  to  give  him  pain.  He  began  to 
cry,  and  as  the  blacksmith  knew  what  was  wrong 
he  laid  down  the  iron,  took  the  child  on  his  knee, 
and  with  a  feather  removed  the  tiny  spark,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  but  a  little  "smarting." 
He  then  set  the  child  down,  and  patting  him  on 
the  head  said,  "  Willie,  I  can  take  a  '  fire '  out  of 
yom-  eye  with  a  feather,  but  if  a  spark  of  evil  gets 
into  your  heart,  you  must  go  to  God  with  it,  for  no 
one  but  God  can  take  it  out."  Willie  is  now  a  man 
trying  to  be  good  and  serve  God,  but  he  has  never 
forgotten  the  words  of  the  blacksmith.  Lies  are 
very  common  sparks  of  evil,  and  they  often  get 
into  children's  hearts.  Let  us  go  to  God  with 
them,  and  He  will  take  them  out  by  cleansing  our 
hearts  in  the  blood  of  Jesus. 


©ur  ((Tonbrncrs  anti  t\)t  Moxlx  of  t])t  Cf)urc!). 

THE   ENDOWMENT   COMMITTEE. 

T^HIS  Committee  came  into  existence  in  1846,  with  Dr.  Robertson  as  Convener.  We  are  only  learn- 
-*-  ing  now  liow  largely  the  revived  prosperity  of  the  Chiu'ch  of  Scotland  is  due  to  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  the  fomider  of  the  Endowment  Scheme.  Under  his  able  and  devoted  successors,  the  late  Dr. 
Smith  of  North  Leith,  and  Mr.  JIiuTuy  the  present  Convener,  this  great  enterprise  has  made  steady 
and  rapid  advance.  Three  hundred  and  nineteen  new  parishes  have  been  erected  and  endowed.  The 
value  of  the  churches,  manses,  and  endowments  of  these  parishes,  is  at  least  two  millions  sterling.     It 
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is  estimated  that  one-foiu'th  of  the  population  of  Scotland  is  comprised  within  these  quoad  sacra  parishes. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  Committee,  from  the  liberality  of  the  people,  is  from  £15,000  to  £18,000. 
The  revenue  from  feu-duties  purchased  and  held  for  payment  of  stipends  is  upwards  of  £23,000  a  year. 
About  ten  parishes  annually  have  in  recent  years  been  added  through  this  Committee  to  the  parochial 
system  of  Scotland. 

W(;  are  permitted  to  give  our  readers  a  portrait  of  the  Convener.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  yovmger  sou 
of  the  late  Andrew  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Murrayshall,  Perthshire.  He  was  educated  at  Edinbiurgh  Academy 
and  Edinburgh  University;  passed  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  1838,  and  continued  in  active  discharge  of 
his  profession  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  retired  from  business.  He  was  Crown  Agent  for  Scotland 
from  1866  to  1869.  Mr.  Murray  became  Vice-Convener  of  the  Endowment  Committee,  under  Dr. 
Smith  in  1866  (on  the  death  of  Mr.  Macduff  of  Boidiard),  and  Convener  in  1877,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Smith.     Mr.  Murray  has  been  an  Elder  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Edinburgh,  for  many  years. 


Note.  —  Tfoe  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  legs  them  to 
write  011  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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July  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  cele- 
brated, God  willing,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July, 
being  the  first  day  of  the  month.  Circumstances 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  fix  the  day  a  week 
earlier  than  is  usual,  but  probably  this  will  be 
more  for  tlie  convenience  of  many  who  are  leaving 
I  own  at  that  time. 

Token  Cards  will  be  given  out  for  the  Forenoon 
and  Afternoon  Tables  on  the  PREVIOUS  Sabbath. 
There  will  be  a  Preparatory  Service  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  June,  at  2.30. 

Recent  Communions  afford  gratifying  evidence 
that  the  more  frequent  celebration  of  this  Holy 
Ordinance  does  not  materially  affect  the  attendance 
at  any  one  Communion.  The  number  partaking 
this  year  in  January,  and  again  in  April,  was 
larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion  at  these 
Communions.  This  is  satisfactory,  for  it  shows 
that  the  Communicants  in  increasing  numbers  are 
availing  themselves  of  ALL  THE  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES now  afforded  them  of  partaking  of  the 
Communion  of  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  Christ. 
Among  the  overwhelming  tokens  of  unbelief  and 
indifference  which  surround  us,  it  is  pleasing  to  be 
able  to  point  to  anything  which  seems  at  all  events 
to  indicate  a  better  spirit. 

May  God  increase  in  all  of  us  the  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness,  and  may  our  souls  evermore 
be  fed  with  this  Bread  of  Life  ! 

Sunday  Schools. 

A  sermon  will  be  preached  to  the  Sunday  School 
scholars  and  other  young  people  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, on  the  afternoon  of  the  LAST  SABBATH 
OF  JUNE,  the  24th.  Those  who  usually  occupy 
the  centre  portion  of  tlie  Church  in  the  afternoon 
will  oblige  by  leaving  it  free  for  the  children  on 
that  day. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  this  Service  a  Collec- 
tion will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  Sabbath  School  excursion,  which 
usually  amounts  to  about  ^30.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  for  six  or  seven  years  this  expense  lias 
been  defrayed  by  a  single  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, who  is  no  longer  resident  in  Edinburgh.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  though  perhaps  no  indi- 
vidual may  be  disposed  to  follow  so  excellent  an 
example,  the  Congregation  generally  will  cheerfully 
contribute  to  an  object  which  must  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  all.  The  surplus,  if  any,  will  be  applied 
to  the  Sabbath  School  Library,  which  stands  much 
in  need  of  improvement. 

Patronage  Compensation  Fund. 

The  Collection  for  this  object  will  be  made  on 
the  second  Sabbath  of  June,  the  10th.  The  Col- 
lection is  not  one  which  can  be  expected  to  excite 


upon  in  the  light  of  a  debt  of  honour  wliich  the 
Church  is  bound  to  meet  for  some  years. 

With  reference  to  the  Schemes  Collections,  readers 
of  the  Missionary  Record  for  May  will  be  pleased 
to  find  that  (deducting  amount  of  special  contribu- 
tions for  Endowment  Fund,  which  cannot  properly 
be  reckoned  among  ordinary  collections)  St.  Stephen's 
has  this  year  attained  the  FIRST  place  among  the 
Parishes  of  the  Church,  the  total  am(3unt  for  the 
Schemes  being  £1228.  Whether  this  position  can 
be  retained  depends  on  ourselves. 

Choir. 

Mr.  Curie  will  be  glad  to  get  the  assistance  of 
some  new  voices,  especially  for  the  Tenor  part. 
Assuming  that  choir -singing  is  undertaken  in  a 
right  spirit,  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  place  it 
second  to  any  Christian  service  which  can  be 
rendered  in  connection  witli  the  House  of  God. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  which 
a  congregation  has  to  discharge  is  to  provide  for  the 
musical  service,  and  this  cannot  be  done  ^without 
trouble,  expense,  and  personal  self-sacrifice. 

Any  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  their  gift  of 
voice  to  God's  service  are  requested  to  see  Mr. 
Curie. 

The  Poor. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather  last  December,  the  Coals  were  distributed 
and  the  Soup-Kitchen  was  opened  at  an  earlier 
period  than  on  former  years.  The  usual  quantity 
of  Coals  of  good  quality  was  distributed  among  215 
families  throughout  the  Parish  during  December, 
and  the  second  distribution  in  the  end  of  February, 
among  106  families,  who  all  belonged  to  the  Con- 
gregation, with  a  few  exceptions.  The  Soup- 
Kitchen  was  open  for  ten  weeks.  The  number  of 
families  on  the  Roll  was  168,  who  got  a  regular 
supply  of  excellent  soup  and  bread.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  coals,  soup,  and  bread,  amounted  to 
£l01  :17:8,  which  was  more  than  met  by  the 
liberal  Thankofi'ering  Collection  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  the  year. 

But  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  Congregation 
that  there  is  a  regular  distribution  of  Clothing, 
Bread,  and  other  necessaries,  during  the  whole  year, 
including  a  small  weekly  allowance  in  money  to  a 
few  old  people,  carefully  selected.  The  number  of 
those  pensioners  last  year  was  ten — all  old  women, 
some  of  them  80,  and  one  understood  to  be  90, 
years  of  age.  The  weekly  distribution  is  also  under 
the  judicious  charge  of  Mr.  Cochrane.  Every  item 
of  outlay  is  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  him,  which, 
with  the  vouchers,  is  examined  and  certified  by  one 
of  the  elders  before  payment  by  the  treasurer. 
This  outlay  during  1882  came  to  i£l57  :  18s., 
which,  with  the  sum  expended  on  Coals  and  on  the 
Soup-Kitchen,  makes  the  expenditure  for  the  com- 
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ST.  STEPHEN'S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION   IN 
SUPPORT  OF  FEMALE  MISSIONS,  1882. 


i'oUictcd  li.i/  Mi.s.  JJiltoii, 

17  Lennox  Street — 
Mrs.  AiuU'i-sou,  21  Leimox  Street 
Miss  Anderson,  21  Lennox  Street 
Miss  J.  Anderson,  21  Lennox  Street  . 
Mi-s.  Syine.  10  Bnekinsliani  Terrace 
Mi-s,  Blackwood,  5  Clarendon  Cres. 
.Mrs.  Ogilvie.  IS  Bnckinghani  T<'rrace 
.r.  Ijiwrie,  31  Bui-kingliani  Terrace    . 
.Ie.ssie  Smith,  20  Belgrave  Crescent  . 
Billa  Crcmr,  13  Belgrave  Crescent    . 
The  Misses  Douglas,  1  Oxford  Terrace 
Mrs.  Graliani  Ross,  3  Oxford  Terrace 
M  i-s.  Finl.-iv,  10  Helgrave  Crescent     . 
.Mrs.  W.  M".  Blackwood,  3  Ravelston 

Place         

M  rs.  H.  Reid,  1  Belford  Place]  . 
.\  Member,  IS  Lennox  Street  . 
-Mi-s.  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street  . 
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Collected  hy  Mrs.  Hardir,  Scotland  Street — 
»Irs.  Clark,  31  Scotland  Street  . 
Mrs.  Gordon,  1  Bellevue  Crescent 
-Mrs.  Hardie,  Scotland  Street     . 
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Collected  hy  Miss  Boyd,  7  Dea7i  Ter 
Mrs.    Gillesjiie,   53   Northumberland 

Street       

Miss  Walker,  47  Northumberland  St. 
.Mrs.  Goudie,  3'.i  Northumberland  St. 
Mrs.  Campbell,  8  Northumberland  St. 
Miss  Scott,  52  Northumberland  St.  . 
Mrs.  Robertson,  13  Northumberland 

Street       .... 
Mrs.  D.  Lister  Shand,  38  Northum 

berland  Street          ... 
.Mrs.  Isles,  tJSt.  Vincent  Street 
Miss  Robertson,  11  Heriot  Row 
Miss  J.  Deuchar,  11  Heriot  Row 
ilrs.  Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street 
Mrs.  Luke,  7  St.  Vincent  Street 
Lad.v  Deas,  32  Heriot  Row 
.Mrs!  Borland,  28  Heriot  Row    . 
Mrs.  Maclagan,  28  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  Gloag,  6  Heriot  Row  . 
.Mrs.  Milne,  35  Howe  Street 
.Mrs.  Greig,  33  Howe  Street 
Miss  Boyd 
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Collected  by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Heriot  Row 
Miss  Sanders,  119  George  Street 
Horatio  R.  Macrae,  Esq.,  57   Castle 

Street       

Mrs.  Torrie,  1  Glenflnlas  Street 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  30  Castle  Street 
.Mrs.  M 'Queen,  3.".  Castle  Street 
Christopher  N.   Johnston,    Esq., 

Castle  Street    .... 
J.  G.,  1  Hill  Street      . 
Mrs.  Eraser,  54  Castle  Street     . 
I.awrence  .Johnston,  Esq.,  11  Castle 

Street        

Mr.  Allan,  124  Princes  Street     . 
Antlioiiy  Murray,  E.sq.,  George  St. 
Mrs.   Stevenson,  for  Louisa  at  Cal 

cutta 
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C'lllcctcd  hy  Miss  Munro,  Howard  PUkc — 
Mrs.  Brodie,  47  Midville  Street 
Miss  Brodie.  47  Melville  Street 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Scott,  21  Drumsheugh 

Gardens 

MiswH  .M'Farlane,  9  Melville  Street  . 
Mrs.  M '.Vein,  Manor  Place 
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CoUrrled  hy  Miss  Cuinniiiuj, 

•20  Dean  Terrace — 
Mrs.  M'KeiTill.  48  Great  King  Street 
Mrs.  Buchan,  48  Great  King  Street  . 
Mrs.  MacNab,  tiS  Great  King  Street  . 
Mrs.  Hannah,  tiS  Great  King  Street  . 
.Mrs.  Ross,  ao  Great  King  Street 
-Mrs.  Wilinot,  Ifl  Great  King  Street  . 
Miss  Hopkirk,  75  Great  King  Street . 
Miss  Maclean,  82  Great  King  Street 
Lieut.-Gen.  Robertson,  80  Great  King 

Street       

Mrs.  Curaming,  20  Dean  Terrace 
Miss  Cumming,  20  Dean  Terrace 
Mrs.  Johnston  of  Sands 
.\  Friend 
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Collected  by  Miss  Leishman,  Douglas  Crcsceiit — 

Mrs.  Johnston,  17  Douglas  Crescent 
Miss  Orr  E*ing,  20  Grosvenor  Street 
Miss  Leishman,  4  Douglas  Crescent 
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Collected  by  Miss  Forrester,  8  Drummond  Place- 

Miss  Forrester,  8  Drummond  Place 
Mrs.  White,  23  Drummond  Place 
John  Lome,  M.D.,  27  Drummond  PI 
Mrs.  -Vdams,  10  Nelson  Street  . 
Mrs.  Hutchison,  10  Nelson  Street 
Mrs.  Sceales,  14  Drummond  Place 
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Sermon, 

THE  FIFTH  COMMANDMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Coullie,  B.D.,  Pencaitland. 

"^^  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moiJier,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  -upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  givcth 
thee." — ExoD.  xx.  12. 

THIS  is  the  fii^st  commandment  of  the  Second 
Table  of  the  Law.  That  Table  contains  those 
six  commandments  which  concern  our  duty  to  man, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, just  as  those  of  the  First  Table,  referring  to 
our  duty  to  God,  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of 
religious  obligation.  As  the  first  commandment 
deals  with  that  which  is  the  root  of  religion,  so 
the  fifth  deals  with  that  which  may  be  called  the 
root  of  morality,  or  at  least  with  that  condition 
in  which  the  root  of  morality  is  most  certainly  to 
be  looked  for,  tIz.  the  family.  Numerous  and 
striking  are  the  references  throughout  Scripture 
to  the  duty  herein  commanded ;  e.g.  "  Cursed  be 
he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  mother," 
says  Moses ;  and  Solomon  says  :  "  The  eye  that 
mocketh  at  his  father  and  despiseth  to  obey  his 
mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out, 
and  the  yoimg  eagles  shall  eat  it."  "  Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  all  things,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"for  this  is  well-pleasing  to  God."  And  our  Lord 
gave  special  sanction  to  this  commandment  when 
He  went  with  His  parents  to  Nazareth,  and  was 
"subject  unto  them." 

I.  The  principle  involved  in  this  commandment 
is  doubtless  that  which  is  so  well  expressed  in  the 
answer  to  the  question  in  our  Catechism  :  What  is 
required  in  the  fifth  commandment  1  viz.  the  duties 
we  owe  to  superiors.  And  this,  again,  involves 
the  great  truth  that  society  has  been  constructed 
by  God  on  the  principle  of  subordination  and  not 
of  equality.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  wonderful  what  effect  upon  con- 
duct in  general  obedience  at  home  has.  Teachers 
can  easily  tell'  the  children  who  have  been  taught 
to  "honour"  their  parents.  They  are  respectful 
to  them  as  their  teachers,  ready  to  obey  orders 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  rules  and  discipUne 
of  the  school  without  murmuring.  You  may  set 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  among  young  people  the 
mde  and  disobedient  are  those  who  have  never 
practised  at  home  obedience  to  this  fifth  command- 
ment ;  and  there  is  every  chance  of  such  children 
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growing  up  to  be  rude,  wilful,  and  disagreeable 
members  of  society,  always  ready  to  despise  estab- 
lished order,  and  even  to  laugh  at  the  so-called 
proprieties  of  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  obe- 
dience to  this  commandment  breeds  in  us  humility, 
reverence  for  those  above  us,  because  of  birth, 
education,  or  position,  and  a  consequent  willingness 
to  accord  imto  all  their  due — "tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due,  honour  to  whom  honoiu- ;"  ay,  and 
I  should  go  further  and  say  that  upon  the  early 
practice  of  this  commandment  depends  our  render- 
ing unto  God  that  honour  which  He  deserves,  and 
which  is  the  central  element  in  religion.  Here 
it  is  that  we  see  how  closely  true  morality  and 
religion  are  connected.  The  father  stands  to  the 
child  as  the  embodiment  of  aU  that  is  best  and 
highest.  If,  then,  the  child  does  not  honour  him 
whom  he  has  seen,  how  can  he  honour  Him  whom 
he  has  not  seen  1  Thus  it  is  that  the  word  "piety," 
which  we  now  use  of  religious  living,  referred  in  its 
original  meaning  to  filial  duty  also.  So  much  for 
the  importance  of  the  principle  involved  in  thi-s 
commandment. 

II.  Let  us  think  of  some  of  the  more  common 
ways  in  which  this  commandment  is  violated,  and 
we  may  be  helped  to  understand  what  is  implied 
in  the  word  "honour." 

1.  By  direct  acts  of  disobedience.  Whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  a  fact  too  patent  in  these  days  that 
children  are  very  often  the  masters  of  their 
homes.  Not  only  do  they  spurn  the  orders  of  the 
parent,  but  themselves  give  the  orders,  which  the 
parents  are  to  obey. 

2.  By  want  of  proper  respect.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  be 
better  educated  than  their  parents  or  in  a  higher 
social  position,  we  have  seen  a  tendency  to  despise 
the  parents'  remarks  because  of  their  fancied  worth- 
lessness,  want  of  grammar,  or  correct  pronunciation. 
Often,  too,  we  have  in  such  cases  seen  attempts  to 
keep  the  parents  altogether  out  of  sight,  as  if  their 
presence  was  thought  to  be  a  disgrace. 

3.  By  an  assertion  of  independence.  This  is 
often  seen  where  children  have  just  begun  to  do 
something  for  themselves  at  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion. Mthough  the  paltry  sum  earned  would  not 
by  any  means  keep  them,  so  puffed  up  have  they 
become  with'  a  feeling  of  their  own  importance  that 
they  are  foimd  refusing,  after  they  come  home,  to 
give  any  help  to  their  parents  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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house,  to  do  this  message  or  that  little  bit  of  house- 
work, or  even  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  rules  and 
disi'ipline  of  the  family.  So,  too,  the  same  spiiit 
shows  itself  in  their  despising  a  parent's  advice,  in 
tlieir  insisting  on  choosing  their  own  books  and 
companions,  in  their  refusing  to  go  with  their 
parent.'?,  as  formerly,  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
in  their  wisliing  to  spend  their  paltry  earnings 
as  they  please.  In  these  and  like  ways  the  spirit 
condemned  by  this  commandment  comes  out. 

4.  So,  too,  it  appears  in  a  low  form  of  selfish- 
ness. This  form  of  the  evil  is  chiefly  seen  where 
the  parents  live  with  the  children,  or  are  in  whole 
or  in  part  dependent  on  them.  The  children  take 
the  best  seat,  the  best  of  the  food,  the  best  of 
everything,  leaving  to  tlie  parent  the  worst.  No- 
thing can  be  more  hateful  than  such  conduct,  and 
nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  to  see  children,  however  independent  of  their 
parents,  giving  to  these  veterans  in  life's  battle 
the  seat  of  honour,  and  carrying  out  towards  them 
that  spirit  of  holy  deference  which  this  command- 
ment inculcates. 

5.  There  is  one  form  of  this  sin  which  calls  for 
special  mention,  viz.  the  willingness  of  some  to 
allow  their  parents  to  go  to  the  Poor's  Board  and 
take  the  slender  dole,  or  even  to  the  Poor's  House. 
The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
of  the  Poor  prove  how  very  common  this  form 
of  the  sin  is ;  and  those  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  Parochial  Board  business  know  that  the 
evil  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  those  Reports. 
It  is  woeful  to  observe  how  soon  in  many  cases 
the  "  old  body "  becomes  a  burden  to  the  family, 
how  grudgingly  anything  given  is  given,  how 
imwilling  many  of  the  children  are  to  deny  them- 
selves something  which,  after  all,  would  be  no 
great  sacrifice,  in  order  to  make  an  aged  parent 
tolerably  comfortable.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
meaner,  more  unmanly,  I  should  say  more  cruel,  than 
to  hand  over  an  aged  parent  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  strangers  so  long  as  we  have  hands  to  labour 
and  brains  to  think,  especially  when  we  consider 
how  much  we  owe  to  those  who  cared  for  us 
through  so  many  years.  That  this  is  no  undue 
stretching  of  what  is  implied  in  the  command 
"  honour,"  see  Christ's  answer  in  the  7th  chapter 
of  St.  Mark  to  the  unspiritual  reasoning  that  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject.  From  that  it  will  appear 
that  honouring  our  parents  does  not  mean  merely 
cherishing  respectful  feelings  towards  them,  but 
the  actual  ministering  to  their  support  as  far  as 
we  can.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  children  may  not  be  able  to  do  very 
much  to  support  their  parents,  and  may  be  com- 
pelled to  ask  for  help.  What  I  am  seeking  to  hold 
up  to  reproach  is  that  too  common  tendency  to 
shirk  this  bounden  duty  and  to  hand  it  over  to  a 
Poor's  Board,  as  if  the  meaning  of  the  existence  of 
such  Boards  was  to  relieve  men  and  women  of  their 
natural  duty.     The  old  Scottish  pride  which  strove 


to  keep  parents  from  becoming  paupers  has  in 
many  cases  been  blasted  by  the  degrading  habit  of 
intemperance  ;  but  not  a  little  I  fear  also  by  a 
forgetting  of  the  ever-binding  force  of  this  com- 
mand, "  Honovu:  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 

How  we  are  to  act  towards  wicked  parents  is  a 
question  that  natm-ally  comes  up  here,  and  it  is 
confessedly  a  diflicult  one.  It  does  seem  hard  for 
a  child  who  is  cuffed  and  kicked  by  a  drunken 
parent  to  render  him  the  honour  that  a  good  father 
would  have,  or  for  the  children  of  a  parent  who 
has  through  some  base  conduct  degraded  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  "honour"  him.  The 
general  nde  certainly  is  "  reverence,"  however  diffi- 
cult the  circumstanees  in  which  that  command  may 
have  to  be  obeyed.  Conscience,  enlightened  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  will  in  this,  as  in  all  duties,  guide 
us  aright.  But  the  more  fully  we  can  under  all 
circumstances  obey  this  commandment,  the  more 
nearly  shall  we  come  to  obtaining  the  reward 
attached -to  it. 

Here  in  a  sentence  it  may  be  said  that  parents 
must  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  inspire  in  their 
children  that  spuit  which  will  produce  willing  and 
hearty  honouring.  Not  only  must  they  by  their 
general  demeanoiu:  inspire  respect,  but  by  their 
loving  dealing  and  discipline  seek  to  beget  and 
foster  love ;  for  without  love  no  divine  command- 
ment can  be  truly  obeyed. 

III.  Briefly  consider  the  reward  attached  to 
this  commandment.  Possibly  its  first  reference 
may  have  been  to  the  continuance  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  in  the  land  which  God  had  given  them,  but 
it  has  undoubtedly  a  general  reference  too,  for  St. 
Paid,  in  urging  it  on  other  than  Israelites,  speaks 
of  it  as  "  the  first  commandment  with  promise." 
Our  Catechism  has  wisely  limited  this  general 
reference  by  the  words  "  as  far  as  it  shall  serve  for 
God's  glory  and  their  own  good  to  all  such  as  keep 
this  commandment."  It  is  true  you  may  find  some 
who  have  been  very  dutifid  children  neither  pros- 
perous nor  long-lived.  Still  the  general  rule 
remains  that  dutiful  children  will  be  prosperous 
and  long-lived.  And  this  rests  on  no  arbitrary 
arrangement.  Look  at  the  matter  on  the  negative 
side.  Do  you  not  find  that,  as  a  rule,  disobedient 
and  disrespectfid  children  become  the  victims  of 
vicious  habits,  and  that  those  lead  to  misery,  ruin, 
and  an  early  grave  ?  For  influence  on  personal  and, 
through  that,  on  social  well-being  there  is  no  place 
like  the  family.  There  principles  are  constantly 
appearing  in  insignificant  forms  no  doubt,  yet 
fraught  with  eternal  consequences.  Little  acts  of 
disobedience  soon  take  shape  in  greater,  and  little 
acts  of  contempt  for  authority  soon  appear  in  more 
alarming  forms,  and  thus  the  child  gets  on  a  line  of 
ruin.  We  can  see  how  those  who  break  this  com- 
mandment suffer.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference, 
therefore,  that  those  who  keep  this  commandment 
may  expect  to  meet  with  the  opposite  resillts. 
May  it  be  your  effort  to  obtain  this  reward ! 
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E\)c  Burntislanti  (Enteral  asscm&lu. 

By  the  Rey.  J.  S.  Finlayson,  M.A.,  Burntisland. 

TT   is   not   generally   known    that   the    General 
-L    Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  once  met 
in  Burntisland  Parish   Church— the  old,   square, 
Dutch-looking  structure  which  stands  on  the  high 
ground  above  the  present  railway  station,  and  an 
eng^a^^ng  of  which  appeared  in  "  Life  and  Work  " 
for  July  ISSl.     The  year  was  1601,  a  Httle  less 
than  two  years  before  James  the  Sixth  entered 
what  he  called  the  Promised  Land,  and  became 
lung   of  Great   Britain   and   Ireland.      As   this 
Assembly  possessed  some  historical  importance,  an 
accoimt  of  what  took  place  at  it  may  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  this  ]\Iagazine.     We  are  told  that 
tlie  reason  for  holding  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Church  at  Burntisland,  was  the  fact 
that  the  king  had  met  with  an  accident  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field at  Falkland,  and  finding  it  inconvenient  to 
travel  to  Edinbm-gh,  he  had  summoned  the  mem- 
bers of  Assembly  across  the  Firth,  and  appointed 
them  to  meet  in  what  was  then  the  comparatively 
new  chiurch.     It  is  well  known  that  James  liked  to 
go  to  the  Assembly,  though  he  had  frequently  good 
reason  for  being  uneasy  as  to  what  the  Church 
leaders  would   say  about   many  of  the  measures 
which  he  sought  to  promote  alike  in  the  Church  and 
m  the  State.    At  Burntisland  we  find  him  an  active 
participator  in  the  business  of  the   Court.     For 
some  months  prior  to  May  1601  the  country  had 
been  in  an  unsettled  and  excited  condition.     There 
was  a  well-grounded  want  of  confidence  in  the 
king^s  sincerity.     James  had  sought  indirectly,  and 
m  violation  of  oft-repeated  vows,  to  introduce  the 
Episcopal  form  of  worship  and  Church  government, 
and  the  utmost  vigilance  had  been  required  on  the 
part  of  Melville  and  his  friends,  to  preserve  even 
the  semblance  of  the   Presbyterian  constitution. 
JMelviUe  himself,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
king's  schemes,  had  been  prohibited  from  attend- 
mg   meetings   of  the  Church   Courts,   though   it 
appears  that  in   1601  the  prohibition  had  been 
withdrawn  and  he  was  present  in  the  Church  of 
Burntisland. 

In  the  summer  of  1600  the  country  had  been 
thrown  into  ferment  by  the  discovery  of  that 
strange,  and  as  yet  unexplained  afl"air,  known  as 
the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  It  had  led  to  ecclesi- 
astical consequences  which  were  sure  to  be  referred 
to  when  the  king  came  face  to  face  with  the  min- 
isters. The  frustration  of  the  plot  had  not  been 
received  with  the  thankfulness  which  James  ex- 
pected. There  was  general  increduKty  on  the  part 
of  the  people  that  there  had  been  a  plot  at  aU 
They  beUeved  that  the  whole  afi"air  had  originated 
m  the  designmg  and  perfidious  mind  of  James  him- 
self. The  king  went  the  length  of  commanding 
the  5th  of  August  to  be  kept  as  a  national  anni- 
versary in  all  time  coming ;  but,  as  Dr.  Cunnino-ham 


pomts  out,  tlie  Scottish  Assembly  was  not  quite 
so  subservient  as  the  English  Parliament,  which 
mserted  a  service  in  commemoration  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  Gunpowder  Plot  into  the  Prayer 
Book— a  service  which  has  only  of  late  years  been 
abobshed.  There  was  great  commiseration  felt 
and  expressed  throughout  Scotland  for  the  slau"-h- 
tered  brothers  of  the  Ruthven  family.  Five°of 
the  Edinburgh  ministers  had  been  suspended  from 
preaching  because  they  had  refused  to  give  thanks 
in  their  pulpits  for  the  king's  deliverance,  in  the 
terms  which  James  himself  proposed.  Robert 
Bruce,  one  of  the  five,  declared  that  he  could  not 
utter  in  the  pulpit  what  he  was  not  fully  persuaded 
of  in  his  own  mind.  Altogether,  when  James  and 
the  Assembly  came  together  in  the  year  1601  they 
had  some  exciting  business  to  transact. 

There  were  two  things  done  at  Bm-ntisland  which 
we  find  recorded  by  the  Church  historians.     The 
first  was  the  renewal  of  his  Presbyterian  vows  on 
the  part  of  the  king.     James  had  come  to  the 
Assembly  in  very  compliant  mood.     Perhaps,  the 
preUmmary  conference  about  the  state  of  morals 
and  religion  in  the  country,  when  in  all  likelihood 
there  was  some  very  plain  speaking,  may  have  pro- 
duced  some  impression  upon   him  ;    at  any  rate, 
James,  in  presence  of  the  Assembly,  renewed  in 
the   most   solemn  manner   his  adherence   to   the 
National  Covenant.      He  confessed  his  sins  and 
shortcomings   minutely  and   profusely.      He  pro- 
mised  that   he  would  reform  both  his  own  life 
and  that  of  his  family,  and  that  for  the  rest  of  his 
reign  he  woidd  endeavour  to  govern  as  the  Lord's 
anointed.     He  pledged  himself  to  live  and  die  in 
the  religion  then  professed  in  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  its  adversaries :  and 
these  solemn  oaths  were  ratified  by  appeal  to  God 
Almighty.      James   by  this   time,   however,   was 
becoming  an  adept  in  the  taking  of  vows.     His 
pertinacious  adherence  to  despotic  views  in  govern- 
ment is  strangely  diversified  by  acts  like  the  Burnt- 
island penitence.     Judged  by  subsequent  history, 
his  solemn  repetition  of  the  oath  to  conform  to  the 
Covenant  was  indeed  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 
The  king,  to  put  a  generous  construction  upon  his 
doings,  must  have  been  deceived  by  his  own  facile 
disposition.     The  whole  scene  is  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  fact,  that  loud  and  lavish  confession  of 
wrongdoing  and  prodigal  and  inconsiderate  promise 
of  amendment  have  generally  the  accent  of  insin- 
cerity about  them. 

The  other  matter  referred  to  as  having  engaged 
the  attention  of  this  Assembly  was  the  proposal, 
then  for  the  first  time  pubficly  made,  that  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  should  be  undertaken. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  view  of  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament.  Education  and  scholarship  had  made 
vast  strides  in  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  know  something  of  the  educational 
advantages  which  Knox  conferred  upon  his  country- 
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men.  We  know  something,  too,  of  the  additional 
inlvantagcs  he  was  pre^'ontod  from  conferring  upon 
them.  Andrew  Melville  w;is  learned  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  famous  Continental  Universities, 
and  there  were  otliers  in  the  Assembly  scarcely  less 
distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
langxiages.  The  mere  proposal,  indeed,  to  translate 
the  Scriptures  afresh  abundantly  testifies  that  there 
were  men  then  living  in  Scotland  fully  equipped 
with  the  scholarship  necessary  for  the  work.  The 
version  used  in  Scotland  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  Reformation  was  that  edition  of  the 
English  Bible  known  as  the  Genevan  Version.  The 
first  printed  Bible  wi\s  published  in  Scotland  in 
1579,  though  the  New  Testament  appeared  three 
years  earlier.  The  printers,  Alexander  Arbuthnot 
and  Thomas  Bassandyne,  undertook  the  work  under 
an  agreement  with  the  General  Assembly,  and  when 
it  was  completed  the  Assembly  prepared  and  sanc- 
tioned a  dedication  to  King  James.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  illustrating  the  connection  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  those  days,  that  in  1579  it  was 
ordained  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  a  penalty  of 
ten  pounds,  that  every  gentleman  householder  worth 
three  hundred  merks  of  yearly  rent,  and  every  yeo- 
man and  burgess  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  should 
have  a  Bible  and  Psalm-Book  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage, as  it  was  then  esteemed,  for  the  instruction 
of  themselves,  and  of  those  dependent  upon  them, 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  selling  price  of 
the  newly-printed  Bibles  was  four  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pennies,  Scots  money  being  under- 
stood. 

From  the  tastes  and  character  of  James  the 
Sixth  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the 
proposal  of  a  new  translation  received  his  enthu- 
siastic support.  James  must  have  been  in  earnest 
in  this  matter,  for  he  continued  to  keep  his  mind 
set  upon  it,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  present 
Authorised  Version  first  published  in  1611,  ten 
years  after  the  Burntisland  Assembly.  Most  people 
know  about  the  learning  and  the  pedantry  of  the 
king.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  painted  him  with 
lifelike  fidelity,  and  in  colours  which  can  never  lose 
their  brilliancy  and  freshness.  When  the  business 
of  the  new  translation  came  up,  the  king  must 
have  forgotten  his  humility  and  repentance.  An 
opportunity  was  then  presented,  dear  to  the  heart 
of  James,  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  the 
utmost.  He  had  a  keen  polemical  scent,  and 
was  very  fond  of  theological  display.  He  could 
never  restrain  himself  when  he  had  the  chance 
of  showing  ofi"  his  varied  accomplishments  and 
powers  of  argument.  In  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  in  presence  of  the  people,  he  had 
more  than  once  held  debate  with  the  preachers. 
He  loved  to  argue  with  ministers  and  priests  on 
their  own  favourite  topics.  At  Holyrood  on  a 
famous  occasion,  surrounded  by  a  large  company  of 
ministers,  he  had  achieved  the  logical  discomfiture 
of  James  Gordon,  a  noted  Jesuit.     At  Burntisland 


James  seems  to  have  put  forth  all  his  strength. 
He  had  an  audience  which  put  him  upon  his 
mettle.  He  no  doubt  wished  to  show  his  profes- 
sional hearers  that  in  matters  lying  within  their 
own  province  he  was  a  match  for  any  one  of  them. 
And  the  fact  was  that  he  did  produce  a  great 
impression.  He  knew  his  Bible  well,  and  exhibited 
great  ease  and  readiness  in  dealing  with  the  errors 
of  the  existing  translation.  Spottiswood  tells  us 
that  he  recited  whole  verses  of  the  Psalms,  and 
showed  both  the  faults  of  the  metre  and  their 
discrepancy  from  the  text.  The  royal  scholarship 
and  oratory  delighted  the  Assembly.  James  re- 
ceived an  unbounded  measiu-e  of  applause  and 
admiration. 

We  have  no  further  details  of  what  took  place 
regarding  the  proposal.  The  Assembly  was  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  making  a  new  trans- 
lation, and  they  appointed  a  committee  for  this 
purpose ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  their  labours. 
The  times,  in  Scotland  at  least,  were  too  tumultuous 
for  work  of  that  kind.  James,  however,  kept  work- 
ing away  at  a  new  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms. 
But  he  was  soon  after  removed  to  a  higher  and 
more  independent  sphere,  where  wealth  and  flattery 
made  him  forgetfid  of  his  Burntisland  vows,  and 
where,  in  the  English  bench  of  bishops,  he  found  an 
ampler  scholarship  than  Scotland  could  boast  of. 
Episcopal  subserviency  suited  him  better  than 
Presbyterian  independence,  and  the  memory  of  the 
Burntisland  vows  may  have  helped  to  inspire  the 
persecuting  spirit  which  James  afterwards  exhibited 
towards  Presbyterianism  and  its  AssembKes.  Who 
knows,  however,  how  much  of  our  beloved  English 
Bible  we  owe  to  that  royal  speech  which  once  echoed 
round  the  square  and  stm-dy  pillars  of  the  old  parish 
church  1  History  is  a  growth,  and  the  history  of 
literature  and  criticism  is  no  exception.  Burnt- 
island Church  and  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  so  unlike  in  aU  other  respects, 
have  at  least  this  in  common,  that  in  both  of  them 
Christian  men  have  deliberated  in  an  earnest  and 
worthy  manner,  as  to  the  best  form  in  which  the  j 
Word  of  God  can  be  presented  to  that  large  multi- 
tude of  men  and  women  who  speak  and  read  oiu" 
English  tongue.  After  the  lapse  of  two  himdred 
and  eighty  years,  the  learning  and  scholarship  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  still  finding  scope  for 
their  highest  exercise  in  the  great  and  important 
work  about  which  James  the  Sixth  and  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyters  took  counsel  together  at  Burnt- 
island in  that  year  of  grace  1601. 


Ministers'  Pbatbr-Meeting  in  Glasgow. — A  meet- 
ing of  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  held  in  the 
Christian  Institute,  Glasgow,  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  from  11  to  1  o'clock,  for  united  prayer  and  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  for  conference  regarding  various 
aspects  of  Scripture  truth  and  Christian  life.  All  minis- 
ters are  welcomed.  Information  regarding  the  meetings 
may  he  had  from  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  John  Sloan, 
Shawl  ands. 
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E\)C  ^artsJj  of  ^axfajooU, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 

(in  twelve  chapters.) 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

VIII.— The  Sceptic. 


you    Lad    a    liard   life   of   it, 
with    aU    your   grievous    fault: 
ignorance,  I   have    a   kindly 
and  a  kindly  word  for  you. 


loHNNiE,  Johnnie  ! 
you  little  bodie, 
coiled  up  in  your 
bed  like  a  cater- 
pillar in  its  chry- 
salis shell,  ■with 
what  mingled  feel- 
ings do  I  greet  you 
in  these  records 
snatched  from  the 
waste  of  memory  ! 
"Well,  poor  fellow, 

and  a  lonely   one  ; 

3,  your  vanity  and 
recollection    of   you, 

If  you  never  went 


to  Church,  and  thought  much  foolish  thought 
and  talked  much  foolish  talk,  so  much  the  worse 
for  you,  as  you  came  at  last  somewhat  hesitatingly 
to  own  on  your  death-bed.  If  you  and  I  have 
done  no  more,  we  have  had  many  a  friendly  crack 
together,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thawing  prejudice  and 
brushing  aside  mental  cobwebs,  though  I  fear  these 
latter  were  only  too  persistently  weaved  again  ; 
perhaps,  what  is  better,  my  occasional  interviews 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  visits  more  likely  to  do 
you  good  than  mine. 

Johnnie  Chapman  was  a  unique  specimen  of  his 
class.  His  calling  in  younger  and  better  days  had 
been  of  the  most  diverse  and  nondescript  character. 
In  the  west  end  of  the  parish  he  might  in  his 
small  way  be  regarded  as  the  rival  or  counterpart 
of  the  -vdUage  shop  in  the  east,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  he  was  the  conveyer  of  many  lowlier  mercantile 
commodities  to  the  residents  in  that  quarter.  He 
wa-s  proprietor  of  a  small  Cart  and  white  "Shalt." 
The  Cart  and  its  living  locomotive  power  were  in 


harmony.  What  would  have  been  unkempt  locks 
in  the  human  being,  had  in  the  white  Shalt  a 
counterpart  in  shaggy  mane,  shaggy  tail  (or  what 
tail  there  was),  and  shaggy  feet,  as  innocent  of  comb 
and  grooming  as  the  Cart  was  of  aquatic  lustration. 
The  latter  had  a  great  mission  not  only  in  that  out- 
lying portion  of  the  parish,  but  in  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. It  was  used,  too,  for  the  most  multifarious 
purposes.  Its  normal  employment  and  vocation 
was  in  the  sale  of  pots  and  pans,  and  crockery  of 
all  kinds,  plain  and  ornamental.  Amid  the 
cottages  and  homesteads,  indeed,  where  family 
cares  rendered  a  personal  marketing  difficult  or 
impossible,  Johnnie's  advent  was  a  real  boon. 
He  was,  moreover,  very  accommodating  to  the 
requirements  of  his  constituents.  At  seasons  of 
the  year  when  the  pan,  goblet,  and  crockery  trade 
was  slack  and  at  a  discount,  he  was  utilised  thank- 
fully for  coal  and  wood  carting,  specially  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  approach  of  winter 
recalled  the  claims  of  the  ingle-nook.  These  mani- 
fold and  distant  journeys  entailed,  not  unfrequently, 
absence  from  his  own  home  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  sometimes  till  early  morning.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  we  need  not  chronicle  when, 
that,  probably  owing  to  a  hazardous  custom  of 
antedating  his  night's  rest,  coupled  mth  the  erratic 
propensities  of  the  nag,  he  tumbled  from  the  top 
of  the  half-laden  Cart,  and  falling  under  the  wheel 
broke  his  leg.  He  had  already  bidden  farewell, 
by  a  considerable  way,  to  threescore  years,  so  that 
with  his  hard  life  and  his  irreparably  injured  limb — 
first,  Shalt  and  Cart  had  to  be  surrendered  for  a 
very  modest  commercial  value,  and  then  the  old 
cripple  was  himself  relegated  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  his  four-poster.  With  the  Scottish 
feeling  of  independence  and  thrift  we  have  already 
lauded  in  a  former  chapter,  he  lived  for  a  time  on 
the  eking  out  of  his  little  savings  ;  his  bank  and 
"till"  being  an  old  stocking  shoved  under  the 
upper  end  of  his  mattress.  But  he  could  not  battle 
on  with  impossibilities  ;  so,  much  against  his  will, 
he  had  in  course  of  time  to  surrender,  and  become 
dependent  on  the  poor's  box — which,  with  a  dash  of 
wounded  pride,  he  called  "  the  Hester's  bawbees." 
He  was  more  sensible  of,  and  grateful  for,  other 
equally-needed  and  timely  aid,  seldom  among  the 
rural  Scottish  poor  withheld,  the  kindness  and 
helpful  sympathy  of  his  neighbours. 

How  Johnnie  came  to  imbibe  atheistical  views 
and  their  usual  accompaniment,  a  wild  social  and 
democratic  creed,  I  cannot  explain  to  my  readers. 
I  sometimes  wondered  if  he  could  do  so  himself. 
Of  his  parentage  and  home-training  I  am  ignorant. 
But  he  had  enjoyed  the  educational  benefit  of  Mr. 
M'Kinlay's  ^predecessor  at  the  parish  school ;  where, 
in  respect  of  the  religious  element,  his  mind  had 
been,  to  say  no  more,  well  stored  with  Scripture 
passages,  and  very  specially,  as  was  the  use  and 
wont  in  those  days,  with  the  metre  Psalms  and 
Paraphrases. 
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The  surroundings  of  his  cottage  and  its  "  clachan  " 
were  about  the  loveliest  in  the  parish.  One  would 
have  thought,  independent  of  the  kindly  human 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  that  these 
pages  of  the  Great  Lesson-book  constantly  unfolded, 
of  hill  and  wood  and  stream,  would  not  have  been 
^rithout  their  power  to  inspire  with  other  and  better 
thoughts.  Moreover,  that  in  his  nightly  pilgrimages 
he  could  not  have  listened  so  habitually  in  vain  to 
silent  voices,  in  the  familiar  words  taught  him  in 
his  boyhood, — 

' '  For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine."' 
But  so  it  was  ;  he  had  lapsed  into  unbelief ;  and 
what  was  worse,  despite  of  profundities  of  ignorance, 
he  was  rather  proud  of  airing  his  fantasies  and 
speculations  to  all  and  sundry,  it  mattered  not  who 
they  were,  that  ventured  within  his  door. 

It  was  always  with  serene  confidence  in  himself 
that  he  enunciated  his  vagaries.  His  clasped  hands 
and  sarcastic  smile  indicated  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  right,  and  universal  Taxwood 
wrong,  "Athanasius  contra  Miindum."  He  com- 
miserated, or  affected  to  commiserate,  all  who  did 
not  share  his  cold  and  crude  negations.  He  lay  in 
a  sort  of  clironic  condition  on  his  back  with  the 
aforesaid  clasped  fingers,  and  his  rotund  expression- 
less eyes  fixed  on  the  roof  or  on  vacancy.  It  was, 
I  confess,  a  ridiculous  comparison,  but  I  had  been 
familiar  for  long  with  a  bust  of  Socrates,  and 
Johnnie's  features  reminded  me  in  an  absurd  way 
of  the  Athenian,  recumbent.  He  was  innocent  of 
furniture.  A  few  empty  tea-boxes  rescued  from 
the  wrecks  of  his  commisariat  days, —  memorial 
relics  of  Cart  and  Shalt,  were  extemporised  in  a 
combined  fashion  into  seats,  table,  and  wardrobe. 
A  few  tattered  books,  alas  !  the  discredited  Bible 
among  them,  were  piled  on  the  floor.  The  one 
only  really  conspicuous  object  in  the  room  was  a 
somewhat  pretentious  eight-day  clock,  which  had  a 
proud  legend  associated  with  it,  as  being  a  gift  once 
on  a  time  from  the  surrounding  householders,  in 
acknowledgment  of  Johnnie's  professional  services. 
It  was  the  companion  of  many  a  lonely  hour, — 
voted  rather  loud  and  monotonous  by  every  one 
save  himself.  Yes,  but  if  we  come  back  to  the 
point  with  which  we  started,  and  you  repeat  the 
question  how  a  man  of  such  insignificant  mould, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  came  to  espouse  views 
in  rank  hostility  to  all  around  him,  I  fear  his 
kindest  neighbour  Jean's  closing  verdict  lets  us 
very  much  into  the  secret : — "  Johnnie's  a  fine 
buddie,  and  a  canny  buddie,  and  a  douce  buddie, 
and  a  weel-doin  buddie,  but  he's  as  fou  o'  conceit 
as  an  egg's  fou  o'  meat." 

Johnnie  was  never  "fou"  in  any  more  discredit- 
able sense  of  the  term  ;  this  I  think  I  can  vouch 
for  ;  and  I  record  it  to  his  advantage,  as,  from  his 
calling,  the  rites  of  hospitality  were  doubtless 
frequently  proffered,  and  sometimes  obtrusively 
pressed.      I    must    say  more,  in  corroboration   of 


Jean's  estimate.  Under  the  manifold  shifts  and 
evasions  of  the  same  calling,  he  might  have  been 
tempted  at  times  to  turn  a  dishonest  penny.  I 
believe  he  was  most  sensitively  and  scrupulously 
honest  in  all  his  transactions.  Only  once  had  he 
ever  owned  to  a  deflection  from  the  path  of  integrity 
in  some  small  appropriation  from  a  cart  of  coals 
(to  replenish  his  own  "  bunker ")  on  its  way  to  a 
farm-house.  But  even  in  the  case  of  an  avowed 
infidel  and  atheist 

"  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all," 
for,  after  some  months  muffling  the  uncomfortable 
secret,  the  fault  was  freely  confessed  and  as  readily 
condoned. 

Naturally  this  compromising  incident  was  not  a 
topic  that  allowed  of  any  allusion.  But  I  some- 
times thought  I  would  have  liked  to  talk  over  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject  with  my  bedridden  friend. 
What,  if  there  were  no  God  and  no  Future,  no 
Heaven,  and  no  Hell — what  that  little  outraged 
monitor  was  within,  that  so  grappled  with  him, 
made  him  restless  and  ill-at-ease,  and  would  not 
permit  the  act  of  piKering  to  go  unacknowledged  ; 
this,  too,  when  by  no  human  possibility  could  it 
ever  be  discovered,  for  it  was  never  suspected  till 
he  made  the  voluntary  confession  1  I  might  have 
been  tempted  further  to  say  to  him  in  this  imaginary 
appeal — 

"  My  friend,  does  not  this  indefinable  something 
within  you  seem  to  speak,  not  only  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  of  a  Personal  God  ?"  Ay,  I  would  have 
gone  farther  :  "Does  not  this  accusing  voice  speak  of 
a  Hereafter  ;  and  in  connection  with  that  hereafter, 
of  your  personal  responsibility  as  a  wrong-doer  ? 
In  a  word,  that  you  are  under  a  righteous  law,  and 
the  righteous  law  implies  a  righteous  Law-giver 
— 'Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth.'" 

But  these  Taxwood  memories  afford  no  space 
for  pulpit  moralisings  and  hypothetical  interviews. 
Let  me  in  all  brevity  record  a  specimen  visit.  It 
was  so  characteristic,  that  at  this  distance  of  time 
(without  indicating  the  exact  lapse  of  years)  the 
whole  scene  comes  vividly  before  me  and  often  does. 

"Well,  Johnnie,  how  goes  it  with  you  to-day  1" 
(and  let  me  just  record,  in  passing,  with  a  small 
personal  blush  of  modesty,  that  by  the  testimony  of 
his  neighbours  I  was  tabulated  by  Johnnie  as  "  a 
fell  man  that."  Perhaps  indebted  for  this  favour- 
able estimate  to  the  circumstance  of  my  invariably 
listening  with  all  the  patience  and  equanimity  I 
could  command,  to  his  small  egotisms  and  very  big 
absurdities). 

"Well,"  said  he  in  reply,  "a  puzzler,  sir,  I 
have  for  you  now."  He  had  evidently  been  keeping 
his  powder  dry  for  the  first  available  opportunity. 
That  occasion  had  come.  "It  is  in  your  own 
Psalm-book,  sir,  Psalm  xxiv.  2,  giving  me  at  once 
chapter  and  verse,  and  of  course  in  the  metre 
version  — 

"  For  the  foundations  thereof 
He  on  tlie  seas  did  lay." 
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"How  could  the  earth's  foundations,  sir,  be  Liid 
upon  the  seas  ?  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  sic  a 
thing  as  that  could  be  said,  in  what  you  call  the 
Word  o'  God." 

He  said  no  more.  He  made  quite  sure  of  the 
physical  impossibility,  and  the  consequent  error  on 
the  part  of  an  Inspired  WTiter.  He  gave  a  few 
significant  winks,  folded  his  hands  complacently  in 
the  accustomed  attitude,  as  if  to  say,  "  There  is  a 
poser  and  clencher  for  you  at  last. "  ^ 

He  waited  my  reply. 

What  could  I  say  ?  How  could  I  manage  to 
convey  to  that  little  illiterate  rotundity  before  me 
what  a  child  in  the  Sunday  School  would  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  that  the  greatest  and  the 
gi'andest  of  inspired  Penmen  have  used  the  same 
license  (if  I  may  employ  such  a  term),  which  secular 
poets  are  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  conveying  their 
noblest  conceptions  in  poetic  dress,  and  with  poetic 
hyperbole  ?  I  did  my  best  (which  I  need  not  here 
retail)  to  reconcile  prose  and  poetry,  literalism  and 
symbolism,  winding  up  by  saying,  "  I  wonder, 
Johnnie,  you  are  content  with  that  one  passage  as  a 
puzzler  to  me.  I  wonder  you  did  not  quote  from 
another  of  our  beautiful  Psalms,  the  19  th,  about 
the  Sun  '  coming  out  of  his  chamber  and  rejoicing 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race :  his  going  forth 
from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the 
ends  of  it'  Or  that  other,  '  From  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  do^vn  of  the  same,  the  Lord's 
name  shall  be  praised.' " 

Johnnie  did  not  see  the  point,  and  the  reason  was 
obvious.  He  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  ;  but  I  believe  he  would  have  resisted 
it  as  contrary  to  the  plain  evidence  of  his  senses. 
The  man  would  have  been  a  discredit  to  humanity 
in  Johnnie's  estimation,  whether  calling  himself 
Psalmist  or  Philosopher,  who  would  dream  of  any- 
thing else  than  the  earth  standing  still  and  the  sun 
moving  round  it.  Had  he  not  plainly  seen  this 
every  day  throughout  his  active  life  1  had  not  the 
constantly-moving  sun  been  all  he  had  for  many 
a  long  year  in  lieu  of  watch  ?  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  memory  had  retained  two  lines  of 
Dr.  Watts'  at  the  end  of  the  old  spelling-book,  and 
this  authority  of  his  boyhood  would  be  unimpeach- 

He  never  tires  nor  stops  to  rest 
But  round  the  world  he  shines." 

As  is  not  seldom  the  case  with  similar  natures, 
there  was  a  strange  conservatism,  —  a  dislike 
of  what  he  called  "new-fangled  things,"  which 
mingled  with  all  his  radicalism.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  Johnnie  would  have  thought  of 
Darwin  and  Darwinianism,  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion and  the  ape-theory.  If  accepted,  he  would 
doubtless  deem  "  the  Shalt "  and  of  course  himself, 

*  It  occurred  to  me  since,  it  would  have  been  to  him  the 
assertion  of  a  yet  more  startling  violation  of  the  laws  of 
truth  and  of  nature,  had  he  discovered,  which  he  had  not, 
the  kindred  verse  in  Habakkuk  regarding  the  same  "deep," 
that  "he  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high."     Hab.  iii.  10. 


two  signal  examples  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
My  strong  impression,  however,  is,  that,  adopting 
one  of  his  favourite  expressions,  he  would  have 
denounced  the  whole  as  "  clean  havers."  The 
very  idea  of  "  the  Shalt"  being  the  lineal  descendant 
of  certain  specks  of  "  animated  jelly,"  would  have 
been  a  shock  and  insult  to  the  commonplace  philo- 
sophy of  its  owner. 

I  forget  whether  we  pursued  further  the  conversa- 
tion above  sketched  from  memory.  But  I  broke  off 
with  an  allusion  to  the  most  natural  subject  and 
object  which  had  obtrusively  suggested  itself. 

"  You've  rather  a  noisy  companion  in  that  Clock 
of  yours,  Johnnie,"  pointing  to  the  persistent  dis- 
turber of  our  talk,  and  thinking  that  I  might 
appropriately,  before  leaving,  take  up  the  most 
common  of  all  illustrations  in  natural  theology. 
"  Now  tell  me,  my  good  friend,  and  don't  blink 
the  question,  but  tell  me  honestly.  Did  that  Clock 
make  itself  ?  Did  all  its  wheels  and  cogs,  its  hour- 
hand  and  minute-hand  and  pendulum,  and  strik- 
ing hammer,  take  it  into  their  heads  obligingly  one 
day  to  come  together  for  your  special  benefit  ? 
Do  you  refuse  to  admit  any  idea  of  contrivance, 
skill,  thought  ?  In  a  word,  the  wonderful  design  of 
'  Some  Designer'  ?" 

He  was  too  adroit  not  to  see  the  direction  in 
which  I  was  drifting,  for  some  friend  had  given  him 
Paley  to  read,  and  the  familiar  opening  illustration 
had  not  escaped  him  if  all  else  had.  He  simply 
folded  his  hands  and  was  silent.  Bats  in  their 
dark  holes  don't  like  generally  the  admission  of 
sunlight. 

"  Johnnie,"  said  I  very  laconically,  as  I  had  my 
hand  on  the  door  about  to  depart  ;  "  a  Clock,  a 
Clock -maker  ;  a  World,  a  World-maker." 

It  was  now  as  on  other  occasions  : — I  cannot  say 
that  any  poor  words  or  argument  of  mine  made  the 
least  visible  impression.  The  hands  were  only  re- 
folded in  the  old  reverential  fashion  ;  the  globular 
eyes,  or  their  yellow  whites,  resting  on  the  pine 
rafters,  equivalent  to  saying,  "  Thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  visit  and  for  all  your  good  intentions,  but  I 
am  left  in  possession  of  the  field." 

It  is  no  derogation  from  my  really  kindl^'' 
thoughts  of  Johnnie  and  my  interest  in  him,  but, 
forgive  me,  good  reader,  for  adding,  that  sometimes 
in  my  old  age,  in  a  distant  scene  from  Johnnie's 
hamlet,  and  using  a  less  congenial  ritual,  I  am 
irresistibly  tempted  to  think  of  him  when  I  read 
or  chant  the  opening  words  of  a  Psalm,  as  these 
are  rendered  in  the  version  of  the  English  Prayer- 
Book,  "  The  foolish  body  hath  said  in  his  heart. 
There  is  no  God." 

•  I  cannot  say — who  can  dare  presumptuously  to 
venture,  in  such  cases,  on  any  positive  averment  1 
but  with  the  many  kindly  hitman,  and  higher  than 
human  influences  that  gathered  round  the  lonely 
home  and  pillow — these  taken  in  connection  with 
some  hesitating  avowals  already  indicated, — may  we 
not  at  all  events  cherish  "  the  larger  hope "  that, 
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when  the  Supreme  hour  at  last  came,  he  was  able 
for  himself  to  lay  a  foundation  on  surer  than  the 
unstable  sea,  and  cling  to  the  solid  Rocic  ? 

goiiug  SEomni's  Associations. 

"  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION." 

/^UR  pui-pose  is  to  notice  in  these  pages  various 
"  Associations  which  have  for  thou-  object  the 
welfare  of  our  Scottish  young  women.  Some  are 
general,  having  branches  in  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry ;  others  are  confined  to  one  district  of 
Scotland,  or  to  particular  parishes  or  congregations. 
They  differ  considerably  among  themselves  both  as 
to  their  aims  and  in  the  methods  which  they 
employ.  Our  notices  must  be  brief,  and  it  will  be 
oiu:  business  to  collect  from  authoritative  som-ces 
the  information  which  we  place  before  our  readers. 

The  above-named  Association  is  the  oldest  of 
the  larger  Societies,  and  is  more  fully  styled  "  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  Institute 
Union."  It  was  begun  in  London  in  1855  by 
Lady  Kinnaird  and  Miss  Robarts,  and  it  has  nearly 
400  branches  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
besides  others  in  the  Colonies  and  in  some  foreign 
countries.  As  to  its  strength  in  Scotland,  the 
Secretary  (Miss  Murray  Gartshore,  Ravelston, 
Blackball,  Midlothian)  ^vrites  :  "  It  is  not  easy  to 
say,  as  several  Branches  are  only  affiliated.  We 
have  got  81  Branches  and  23  Referees."  Referees 
are  ladies  to  whom  young  women  can  be  referred, 
in  places  where  no  Branch  has  been  formed ;  they 
undertake  to  introduce  young  women  to  Bible 
Classes,  etc. 

The  Association  was  at  first  to  a  large  extent  a 
Prayer  Union,  and  this  name  is  now  retained  for 
what  we  may  regard  as  its  inner  circle,  which  in- 
cludes those  ladies  who  carry  on  the  work  of  the 


Association  ("Working  Associates"),  and  others 
who  agree  to  join  in  private  prayer  at  certain  stated 
times,  and  to  seek  the  spiritual  good  of  young 
women  as  opportunities  occur.  The  yoimg  women 
who  form  tlie  ordinary  membership  of  the  Society 
are  described  as  belonging  to  the  General  Circle  ; 
they  look  to  the  Prayer  Union  members  for  guidance, 
and  are  the  helped  rather  than  the  helpers.  Secre- 
taries of  branches  are  provided  with  "  transfer 
papers,"  by  which  ordinary  members  who  change 
their  residence  may  be  commended  to  the  Branch 
in  the  place  to  which  they  remove.  The  other 
duties  of  Branch  Secretaries  are  to  keep  a  list  of 
the  members,  to  hold  communication  with  them  at 
least  once  a  year,  to  arrange,  if  possible,  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Prayer  Union  members  in  the 
locality,  and  Bible  Classes  for  the  ordinary  members, 
and  to  receive  small  subscriptions  from  the  members. 
The  Association  aims  specially  at  being  evan- 
gelistic, and  it  arranges  annually  (through  Mrs. 
Malcolm,  Bm-nfoot,  Langholm)  a  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Young  Women.  At  the  same  time  it  seeks  the 
good  of  young  women  in  many  other  ways,  as  by 
Libraries,  Tracts,  an  Almanac  with  motto  texts, 
a  Total  Abstinence  Union  in  connection  with  the 
"  Blue  Ribbon  "  movement.  Social  Meetings,  and 
information  through  the  Secretaries  as  to  Homes, 
Lodging-Houses,  Emigration,  etc.  Through  affili- 
ated Institutes  (one  of  which  is  in  Young  Street, 
Edinburgh)  it  provides  reading-rooms  and  classes 
of  various  kinds.  A  Registry  for  servants  is  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Cupples,  York  Road,  Trinity, 
Edinburgh,  who  writes  :  "  I  am  jealous  for  my 
Registry ;  the  very  word  looks  so  secular  that 
people  cannot  give  us  credit  for  much  good."  And 
she  teUs  of  members  from  distant  places  coming  to 
town,  lonely  and  sad-hearted,  for  whom  she  finds 
situations,  and  who  learn  to  look  to  her  in  all 
their  troubles  as  they  would  to  their  own  mothers. 


©llr  JrtEntis. 

For  am  Irish  Air,  "Welcome  and  Health." 

WELCOME  and  health,  my  good  old  friend. 
From  life's  beginning  unto  its  end  ! 
Through  joy  and  grief,  through  smiles  and  tears ; 
We  have  seen  so  much  in  forty  years  ! 
Forty  years  of  forgotten  pain. 
Of  pleasure  never  to  come  again  : 
But  calm  we  take  what  heaven  doth  send. 
Welcome  and  health  to  my  dear  old  friend  ! 

Welcome  and  health  !  though  your  step  be  slow, 
And  my  old  cheeks  long  have  ceased  to  glow. 
And  the  eyes  of  both  have  grown  dim  with  tears  : 
We  have  lost  so  much  in  forty  years  ! 
But  much,  and  many,  remain  behind  : 
The  true  and  tender,  the  warm  and  kind  : 
And  as  we  began,  please  heaven,  we'll  end. 
Welcome  and  healtli  to  my  faithful  friend  ! 

The  Author  of  "  Jolm  Halifax,  Gentleman." 


©ur  (JTonljfurrs  anti  tfje  Movk  of  tlje  (fTfjurcfj. 

THE    FOREIGN   MISSION   COMMITTEE. 

THE  rise  of  a  missionary  spirit  in  the  Cliurcli  of  Scotland  can  be  traced  through  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  our  Foreign  Mission,  as  at  present  constituted,  dates  from  1829,  when  our  first  Missionary, 
Dr.  Duif,  sailed  for  India,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Scheme,  Dr.  John  Inglis, 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland.  A  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Mission  will  be  found  at  page  91.     A  full  account  appeared  in  "  Life  and  Work  "  for  February  1883. 


Eeti*  arcfjibaln  fecott,  D.D. 

CONVENER   OF   THE   FOREIGN    MISSION   COMMITTEE. 


The  Committee  has  had  many  eminent  Conveners  —  Dr.  Inglis,  Dr.  Bruuton,  Dr.  Veitch,  Dr. 
Macfarlane  of  Duddingston,  Dr.  Craik,  Dr.  Eobertson  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 
Dr.  Herdman.  The  present  Convener  was  called  to  the  office  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Herdmau  in 
1882.  Dr.  Scott  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Lanarkshire,  and  was  born  at  Bogton  in  Cadder  Parish  in 
1837.  He  was  educated  at  the  parish  school,  at  Glasgow  High  School,  and  at  Glasgow  University, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  was  licensed  in  June  1859,  was  the  late  Dr.  AVatson's 
Missionary  in  St.  Matthew's,  Glasgow,  and  was  ordained  Minister  of  East  Church,  Perth,  in  Marcli 
1860.  In  1863  he  was  tran.slated  to  Abernethy.  In  186.5  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  wooden  church  on  the 
South  side  of  Glasgow,  out  of  which  grew  Maxwell  Parish  Church.  He  was  translated  to  Linlithgow  in 
1870 ;  to  Greenside,  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of  1871  ;  and  to  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  in  January  1880. 
Dr.  Scott  was  Chairman  of  Edinburgh  School  Board  for  five  years  ;  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  Baird 
TnLstees  from  the  commencement  of  that  Tnist.    Glasgow  University  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1876. 
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fHovabtan  fHissions* 

Bj'  the  Rev.  R.  Herbeht  Story,  D.D. 

AT  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  prize  medal  for 
Australian  arrowroot  was  awarded  to  that 
growTi  at  the  Moravian  Mission  Stations  in  Gipps- 
land.  In  Africa,  among  the  Kaffirs  of  the  British 
and  of  the  Free  Territories,  there  are  1 4  flourishing 
settlements,  with  more  than  10,000  converts — the 
fruit  of  Moravian  zeal.  In  Cashmere,  and  pushing 
on  towards  Central  Asia,  we  find  the  Moravian 
Missionaries  in  tlie  van  of  the  Christian  advance. 
Far  to  the  north  in  Saratov,  in  Russia,  we  meet 
them  again  on  the  confines  of  the  half- savage 
Tartars  and  Kalmucks.  In  South  America  they 
are  labouring  among  the  negroes  of  Surinam ;  and 
in  P;xraniaribo  their  converts  number  over  6000 
souls.  Among  the  Danish  and  British  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  36,000  Christian  people,  with 
settled  churches  and  a  theological  seminary,  form 
the  Moravian  community.  In  North  America  the 
rhiu-ches  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  are  called  by 
their  name,  and  seek  to  win  to  Christ  the  scattered 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  and  Indians. 

Let  any  one  look  at  the  map  and  mark  the 
places  now  named — Gippsland,  Kaff'raria,  Cash- 
mere, Russia,  Dutch  Guiana,  the  West  Indies, 
Greenland,  and  Labrador — widely  separated  and 
hard  of  access,  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  ask 
what  great  wealthy  and  powerful  Church  has 
laid  her  grasp  on  so  many  distant  and  diverse 
fields.  And  the  answer  would  be  that  tliis 
Church  is  great  only  in  character,  wealthy  only 
in  zeal,  powerful  only  through  faith,  while  numeri- 
cally one  of  the  smallest  of  Christian  communi- 
ties. No  Church  has  carried  out  so  nobly  the 
divine  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Long  before 
a  Missionary  Society  had  been  formed  in  England ; 
long  before  old  Dr.  Erskine,  with  his  quaint  pre- 
face of,  "Moderator,  rax  me  that  Bible,"  had  ven- 
tured to  argue  for  Missions  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  ]\Ioravians  were  veterans  in  evangelical 
enterprise.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  were  only  7  Protestant  Missionary 
Societies  in  existence,  with  about  170  Missionaries  ; 
and  of  the  170  nearly  100  were  Moravians.  In 
1821  they  had  increased  to  161,  with  20,000 
converts.  They  have  now  95  stations,  327  Mis- 
sionaries, and  73,000  converts.  And  all  the  while 
the  IMother  Church  is  said  to  number  only  about 
30,000  souls,  and  its  Missionary  revenue  to  amount 
to  about  £7.500  a  year.  That  sum  represents  a 
contribution  of  some  5s.  per  head.  If  our  Church 
contributed  to  tlie  same  extent,  assuming  it  to 
number  1,500,000  souls  (which  is  a  very  moderate 
cal<:ulation),  our  Missionary  revenue  would  be  not 
less  than  j£375,000.  Even  if  our  communicants 
alone  gave  on  tlie  Moravian  scale,  they,  numbering 
certainly  not  less  tlian  520,000,  would  contribute 
a  yearly  sum  of  £130,000.     The  actual  sum  is  so 


much  less  that  we  need  not  mention  it.  But  we 
do  the  Moravians  an  injustice  when  we  speak  of 
their  money  gifts,  as  if  these»were  their  greatest, 
or  those  in  which  we  should  best  copy  them.  No 
Church  is  really  strong  through  mere  liberality  in 
contributions.  Its  true  strength  is  in  its  faith 
and  zeal  and  capacity  of  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
devotion.  And  in  these  gifts  no  Church  excels  the 
Moravian. 

That  Church  was  the  child  of  the  persecution 
and  peril  that  quicken  faith  and  love.  After  the 
martyrdom  of  John  Huss  in  1415  the  truth  to 
which  he  had  witnessed  lived  on  in  the  hearts 
of  many,  who  called  him  master,  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  For  more  than  two  centuries  oppression 
and  cruelty  made  life  bitter  to  them  and  their 
descendants  :  until  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
a  large  body  of  them  sought  refuge  in  Saxony, 
under  the  protection  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  a  Saxon 
noble,  who,  touched  with  pity  for  their  misfortunes 
and  in 'sympathy  with  their  faith,  offered  them  an 
asylum  on  his  lands.  Here  they  settled  and 
founded  Herrnhut,  the  "Lord's  Lodge,"  the  spiritual 
mother  of  scores  of  homes  of  piety,  philanthropy, 
and  Christian  zeal,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Zinzendorf  himself  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  shortly  afterwards,  being 
banished  from  Saxony  through  ecclesiastical  iU-will, 
he  began  a  wandering  life,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  assumed  the  title  and  functions  of  Bishop  of 
the  Moravians,  and  established  colonies  of  "  the 
United  Brethren,"  as  they  were  called,  in  Pmssia, 
Holland,  and  the  British  settlements  in  North 
America.  Permitted  to  return  to  Saxony,  he 
established  himself  finally  at  Herrnhut,  where 
he  died  in  1760. 

It  was  doubtless  his  example  that  stimulated 
so  vigorous  a  Missionary  spirit  among  the  Breth- 
ren, who  regarded  him  as  their  founder.  They 
came  to  Herrnhut  in  1722,  and  in  ten  years 
they  sent  out  their  earliest  Missionaries  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  settled  first  in  the 
Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  hope  of  allevi- 
ating the  miseries  and  enlightening  the  ignorance 
of  the  enslaved  negroes  there.  Their  fijst  Blis- 
sionary  interest  had  been  directed  to  them  by  the 
visit  to  Herrnhut  of  a  negro  from  the  island,  who 
described  in  moving  terms  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  slaves.  About  the  same  time  the  Brethren 
heard  tidings  of  a  Danish  Mission  that  had  been 
despatched  to  Greenland,  under  Hans  Egede — a 
name  worthy  of  honour — but  which  had  for  some 
years  languished,  in  part  from  its  being  embar- 
rassed by  secular  relations  to  a  trading  colony,  with 
which  it  was  conjoined.  Three  of  the  Brethren — 
Matthew  Stach,  Christian  Stach,  and  Christian 
David — resolved  to  go  to  the  rescue.  They  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  Egede,  who  helped  them  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  heathen  natives  and  to 
construct  the  buildings  of  their  settlement,  New 
Herrnhut,  and  finally  handed  over  the  Mission  to 
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their  charge  on  his  own  retirement  to  Europe. 
The  staff  of  the  Mission  was  reinforced  from  home 
time  after  time,  and  the  faithful  Brethren  laboured 
on,  through  the  brief  simimer  and  drearily -pro- 
tracted winter  of  many  a  year  of  lonely  privation, 
suffering,  and  discouragement,  ere  they  saw  any 
substantial  results.  They  travelled  hundreds  of 
leagues  up  and  down  the  bleak  coasts  ;  they  tended 
the  sick,  passing  through  one  awful  visitation  of 
smallpox ;  they  instructed  the  young ;  they  tried 
to  influence  the  old  ;  they  planted  new  Stations  at 
points  that  it  seemed  ad\'isable  to  occupy ;  they 
spent  themselves  in  imwearied  effort.  At  last 
they  felt  they  were  making  progress.  The  pagan 
superstition  and  licentiousness  began  to  lose  their 
hold.  One  after  another  was  converted  and  bap- 
tized, and  became  in  turn  an  evangelist  to  his 
fellow-countrymen.  After  fifteen  years  a  church 
was  built  to  receive  the  native  congregation,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time. 
By  and  by,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  a  winter  of 
frightful  severity  and  of  a  time  of  disastrous  famine, 
an  additional  settlement  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  Lichtenfels,  where  a  congregation  soon 
gathered,  and  whence  light  began  to  radiate  over 
a  fai-ther  region.  From  that  time  the  Word  "  had 
free  course  and  was  glorified."  The  whole  country 
was  gradually  christianised ;  the  settlements  of 
Lichtenau  and  Friedrichsthal  were  formed;  the 
New  Testament  was  translated  into  the  Greenland 
tongue  (and  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society)  j  and  Christian  civilisation  penetrated 
the  whole  of  that  desolate  and  ice-bound  land. 

The  history  of  Missions  records  no  nobler 
triumph  of  evangelic  zeal  over  the  opposing  forces 
of  rude  heathenism  and  even  ruder  Nature. 

This  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  Mor- 
avian Missions.  It  involved  a  longer  and  lonelier 
period  of  unrewarded  tod,  a  more  complete  isola- 
tion from  every  solace  and  association  of  home  and 
civilised  life,  an  experience  of  keener  personal  priva- 
tion and  endurance,  than  any  of  their  other  enter- 
prises. In  it,  as  in  all  their  Missions,  they  applied 
the  same  principles  and  worked  on  the  same  method. 
They  did  not  go  as  mere  temporary  visitors  to  the 
scene  of  their  Mission.  They  transplanted  them- 
selves, and  settled  in  it  as  their  home.  They  did 
not  depend  for  support  on  supplies  from  Herrnhut, 
though  in  the  climate  of  Greenland  these  were,  to 
a  certain  extent,  indispensable,  but  tried  to  make 
the  Mission  maintain  itself ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  example  of  their  industry  and  skill,  act  as 
a  stimulus  and  education  to  the  natives.  While 
they  mingled  with  the  people  in  friendly  inter- 
course, they  used  every  opportunity  of  giving  them 
useful  hints  and  help  in  their  work  and  pursuits, 
and  of  combining  therewith  Christian  teaching,  as 
they  were  able  to  bear  it.  At  the  same  time  they 
paid  special  attention  to  the  training  of  the  young. 
The  Mission  was,  in  fact,  a  Christian  community, 
.^setting  itself  down  on  kindly  and  equal  terms  among 


the  heathen  natives,  and  bringing,  through  the 
lives  of  its  members,  the  power  of  divine  love  and 
good-will  to  men  to  bear  on  their  jealous  and  ignor- 
ant minds. 

Such  is  to  this  day  the  Moravian  system,  carrying 
with  it  the  most  potent  of  all  lessons  (the  lesson 
of  the  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  of  the  gospel 
manifested  in  the  lives  of  those  who  believe  in  it) 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  filling  them 
with  light,  order,  industry,  Christian  principle  and 
practice.  Not  one  of  their  Missions  has  been  a 
failure,  while  they  have  succeeded  in  forming 
Christian  communities  where  success  was  generally 
thought  to  be  impossible.  "  Not  many  years  ago," 
says  Dr.  Christlieb,  "  travellers  used  to  affirm  that 
the  Australian  Aborigines  were  absolutely  incapable 
of  receiving  the  gospel.  To-day  this  opinion  is 
amply  confuted  by  the  fruits  of  the  Moravian 
Mission,  with  its  neat  churches,  pleasant  villages, 
and  cleanly  dwelling-houses."  The  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Guiana,  like  all  slaves  and  descend- 
ants of  slaves,  were  peculiarly  degraded ;  but  the 
Moravians  succeeded  in  raising  them  from  ignor- 
ance and  brutality  to  a  degree  of  intelligent  and 
moral  manhood.  Their  success  is  owing,  primarily, 
as  aU  such  success  must  always  be,  to  their  own 
faith  and  devotion ;  but,  secondarily,  to  their 
admirable  method.  With  them  the  Mission  is 
simply  a  united  company,  going  out  from  the  bosom 
of  the  parent  Church  to  plant  itself  and  live  its 
life  in  the  waste  place  which  it  seeks  to  make  to 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  ritual  of  the  Moravians,  we  may  add,  is 
very  simple ;  its  musical  service  and  its  prayers — 
generally,  though  not  always,  extempore — -resemble 
our  own.  Their  scheme  of  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Chm-ch.  Their  government  is  a  kind  of 
modified  episcopacy,  in  which  the  bishops  ordain 
but  do  not  rule,  each  congregation  having  its  own 
ruling  elders,  and  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  being 
governed  by  a  synod,  corresponding  in  its  general 
character  to  our  General  Assembly  ;  although  not 
having  an  annual  meeting. 

Our  Foreign  Missions. — The  Church  of  Scotland 
has  Missions  to  the  heathen  in  India,  East  Africa, 
and  China.  India  was  our  first,  and  remains  our  princi- 
pal, field.  Our  Missionaries  to  India  labour  in  six 
districts,  which  may  be  said  to  have  their  centres  at  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  Bombay,  Darjeeling,  Sealkote,  Chumba. 
The  Missionary  Institution  at  Calcutta  has  prospered 
greatly  ;  and  conversions  among  the  hUl  tribes  round 
Darjeeling  have  been  numerous  in  recent  years.  The 
Mission  at  Blantyre,  East  Africa,  had  for  a  time  a 
troubled  history,  but  has  brighter  prospects  now.  "While 
we  write,  a  teacher  has  just  sailed,  and  a  young  minister 
is  on  the  point  of  sailing,  to  help  our  faithful  Missionaries 
there.  Our  Missionaries  to  China  are  gathering  in  con- 
verts at  I-chang.  We  have  in  India,  Africa,  and  China 
about  24  European  Missionaries,  of  whom  13  are  ordained, 
and  a  great  staff  of  native  pastors,  licentiates,  catechists, 
and  Christian  teachers.  The  income  of  the  Committee 
from  all  sources  was  £25,000  in  1882.  Besides  all  this 
there  are  the  increasingly  important  labours  of  the  Ladies' 
Association — in  Zenana  teaching  and  day-schools  in  India. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 


^  tJplaucr  at  t\\c  Salbation  ilvmu- 

By  Ex-Professor  J.  Stuart  Blackie. 

"  J^S  tit  inuner  gut  etwas  zu  ivisse7i,"  says  Goethe; 
it  is  ahvaj's  good  to  know  something ;  and,  if 
\ye  would  kuow  it,  we  must  see  it,  and  be,  if  pos- 
sible, a  part  of  it  for  a  season ;  for  outside  know- 
ledge is  always  superficial  knowledge,  as  if  a  man 
should  conceit  himself  to  know  a  house  by  looking 
at  the  front  face  of  it  and  counting  the  windows  as 
he  goes  along  the  street.  So,  wishing  to  know 
something  of  "  the  Salvation  Army,"  and  learning 
that  they  had  a  regidar  meeting  every  Simday  night 
in  the  Vennel,  a  steep,  narrow  lane  that  goes  up 
from  the  Grassmarket  to  Lauriston  Place,  iu  Edin- 
burgh, I  went  and  took  part  in  their  devotions. 
The  locality  was  in  the  form  of  a  common  semi- 
circidar  church,  only,  instead  of  a  regular  pulpit, 
a  i^latform  or  dais,  with  a  fi'ee  range  of  graduated 
seats  rising  up  behind  it,  as  in  an  amphitheatre. 
The  service  was  a  little  disorderly,  no  doubt,  in 
its  aspect,  but  otherwise  pretty  much  the  same 
as  iu  our  Presbyterian  Churches,  an  alternation  of 
hymns,  prayers,  and  admonitory  addresses,  by  vari- 
ous persons,  who,  though  they  wore  no  official  garb, 
were  evidently  accustomed  to  take  the  lead.  There 
was  a  marching  tramp  about  the  hymns  eminently 
fitted  to  stir  the  hearers  to  sympathetic  action ; 
falling  asleep — a  condition  into  which  piously- 
disposed  persons  sometimes  have  been  known  to 
fall  in  the  best-regiilated  regular  congregations — 
under  such  a  sweep  of  harmonised  emotional  energy 
was  impossible.  Interruptions  now  and  then  took 
place,  which  were  easily  put  down  by  a  combination 
of  good  humour,  good  sense,  and  firmness,  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders.  On  two  occasions  showers  of 
missiles  were  sent  through  the  window-panes  from 
evil -disposed  youths  on  the  outside;  but  to  this 
the  pious  perfonners  within  paid  no  more  regard 
thaa  a  duck  would  to  a  plash  of  water.  They  were 
evidently  accustomed  to  such  things,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  petty  persecution.  I  felt  intensely  interested 
in  the  spectacle,  not  only  on  account  of  its  novelty 
— though  of  course  that  influence  will  always  tell — 
but  on  account  of  the  honesty,  directness,  and  smok- 
ing fervour  of  the  whole  proceedings.  However  the 
TO  Trperrov  [the  becoming]  might  be  violated,  Nature 
was  here  manifestly,  without  hypocrisy  and  without 
restraint,  dealing  efiective  blows  against  our  three 
great  enemies — the  World,  the  Devil,  and  the  Flesh. 
In  fact,  in  addressing  masses  of  men — however 
much  our  preachers  seem  to  ignore  it  sometimes — 
earnestness,  stem  earnestness,  and  a  hot,  glowing 
passion  direct  from  the  furnace  of  living  experience, 
are  ever  the  first  and  the  last  thing ;  grace  of 
manner  and  chasteness  of  diction  come  in  as  grate- 
ful adjuncts,  but  which  may  always  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  other  be  present.  Three  things  struck 
me  as  particularly  worthy  of  note  in  the  service. 
(1)  The  preponderance  of  women  in  the  more 
striking  acts  of  the  worship ;  they  did  not  indeed 


preach,  but  they  prayed,  and  they  sang,  and  they 
comforted.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  In  any 
work  where  emotion  and  passion  are  the  chief 
agents  women  •will  always  be  in  the  van.  Amongst 
the  Greeks  the  followers  of  Dionysus — not  to  be 
confounded  with  our  vrdgar  beer -barrel  Bacchus 
— were  women  ;  and  Christianity  wisely  seizes 
upon  the  same  willing  tools,  and  gives  them  a 
more  elevated  employ.  (2)  Instead  of  remaining 
stationary,  cooped  up  in  a  box  called  a  pulpit,  those 
who  addressed  the  audience  moved  up  and  down, 
and  gave  free  sway  to  their  limbs ;  this  is  an  ex- 
ample which  it  woidd  be  well  to  imitate  in  our 
churches ;  for,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  not  confine  himself  to  one  spot  during 
his  address,  if  it  suits  him,  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  that  for  certain  temperaments  motion  is 
favourable  to  flow  of  ideas  and  effectiveness  of 
address :  it  is  at  once  more  natural  and  more 
dramatic.  (3)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
the  direct  appeal  made  to  those  who  were  moved 
by  the  address  to  come  forward  publicly  and  declare 
themselves  willing  to  leave  the  ways  of  sin  and 
serve  God  under  the  power  of  the  Cross,  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it  as  an  absolute  rule,  was  no 
doubt  in  the  circxmistances  a  most  natural,  proper, 
and  effective  procedure.  Such  a  firm  and  decided 
step  from  the  ranks  of  the  flesh  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Spirit,  taken  in  the  public  eye,  at  once  enlists  the 
self-esteem  of  the  neophyte  in  the  assertion  of  his 
own  independence,  and  wins  for  him  the  kindly 
sympathy  of  the  fraternity  into  which  he  is  thus 
solemnly  admitted.  I  certainly  have  never  wit- 
nessed in  our  regular  church  ministrations — not 
even  in  the  solemn  gatherings  of  a  Highland  sacra- 
mental occasion — a  sight  more  sweetly  human  and 
more  spiritually  impressive  than  when  the  fair 
sergeants,  or  whatever  the  title  be  of  the  female 
ministers  of  this  devout  Army,  came  softly  up  to 
the  kneeling  converts  at  the  base  of  the  dais,  and, 
bending  gently  over  them,  whispered  a  sisterly  wel- 
come into  their  ears.  Surely  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
not  far  where  such  things  were  done. 

I  subjoin  some  lines  into  which  my  thoughts 
shaped  themselves,  as  I  reflected  next  morning  on 
the  touching  spectacle  I  had  witnessed. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

(A  Kind  Word  in  passing.) 

Strange  world  in  sooth  !  wild  whirl  of  joy  and  sadness  ! 

Unseasoned  medley  of  things  good  and  bad, 

Things  basely  sober,  and  things  crudely  mad, 

Yet  with  sweet  soul  of  method  in  their  madness  ! 

"  Salvation  Army  ! "  well,  they  mean  to  save  ; 

And  in  their  own  rough  way  they  do,  no  doubt  ; 

And  I  would  liefer  fling  wild  words  about 

With  them,  than  slip  through  life,  a  smooth-lipped  slave 

Of  reputable  forms.     Far  better  with  too  much 

Of  zeal  to  swell,  and  hot  aggressive  love, 

Than  sit  in  cleanly  state,  and  fear  to  touch 

The  clouted  sinner,  lest  you  soil  your  glove  : 

In  this  waste  field,  where  rough  hands  blindly  throw 

Good  seed,  you  slept,  and  taught  the  weeds  to  grow. 
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***  We  willingly  give  a  place  to  Professor 
Blackie's  sympathetic  paper.  It  ■will  do  much 
good  if  it  only  leads  the  Churches  to  consider 
why  they  are  making  so  little  impression  on  the 
classes  from  which  the  Salvation  Army  draws  its 
converts.  The  Ai-my  reaches  the  idle  and  vicious 
who  spend  their  evenings  in  drinking  and  smoking 
in  public-houses  and  "loafing"  at  street  corners — • 
persons  who  will  not  go  to  hear  a  clergyman,  or 
even  any  ordinary  evangelist.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  less  pleasant  features.  We  have  attended 
their  services  in  many  towns,  and  we  like  their 
methods  less  the  longer  we  see  them.  The  uncon- 
scious irreverence  is  excessive,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  at  a  better  tone.  Yoimg  women  constantly 
preach,  and  children  are  encouraged  to  announce 
their  conversion  in  public.  The  converts  are  re- 
taiaed,  not  passed  on  to  the  Chmxhes ;  and  there- 
fore the  Salvationists  must  become  a  new  sect, 
though  they  disclaim  the  intention.  We  fear  the 
unwholesome  doctruie  of  Perfectionism  is  taking 
root  among  them.  Finally,  their  administrative 
and  financial  system  is  beset  with  great  perils,  one 
of  which  is  that  everything  depends  on  the  capacity 
and  integrity  of  the  "  General,"  who  is  absolutely 
uncontrolled.  We  believe  the  present  General  to  be 
worthy  of  confidence.  But  who  can  answer  for  his 
successor  1  And,  in  any  case,  the  strain  on  human 
nature  is  needlessly  severe. 

The  Editor's  Table. — Towards  the  Sunset:  Teach- 
ings after  Thirty  Years  —  By  the  author  of  "The 
Kecreations  of  a  Country  Parson  "  (Isbister,  1883).  This 
book,  with  a  somewhat  pathetic  title,  has  all  the  old 
charm.  If  the  light  is  a  little  softer,  the  colour  a  little 
warmer,  we  hope  the  title  is  to  have  no  other  fulfilment 
for  a  long  time.  "We  have  few  writers  who  write  English 
so  well.  One  of  these  "Teachings" — No.  VI.  "The 
Spirits  of  Just  Men  made  Perfect " — first  appeared  in 
this  Magazine.  M\j  Aspirations — By  Eev.  G.  Slatheson, 
D.D. ,  Innellan  (Cassell,  1883).  Those  who  remember 
Dr.  Matheson's  "Meditations"  in  "Life  and  Work" 
will  be  prepared  to  find  this  little  volume  one  of  the 
very  best  devotional  books  of  our  day.  Spiritual  and 
profound,  these  "  Aspirations "  are  poems  in  prose, 
finely  touched,  always  readable  and  helpful.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  "  Heart  Chords  "  series.  Another 
of  the  same  series  is  My  Body — By  Professor  "W.  G. 
Blaikie,  D.D.  It  is  a  specially  good  book  for  young 
men,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  who  desire 
to  have  the  body  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  soul. 
Ea.rly  Graves:  a  Book  for  the  Bereaved — By  John  K. 
Macduff,  D.D.  (Nisbet,  1883).  It  is  needless  to  mention 
the  author's  qualifications  for  the  consolation  of  the 
sorrowing.  He  has  made  the  field  peculiarly  his  own. 
Several  interesting  biographies  close  the  volume.  Jock 
Halliday,  a  Grassmarket  Hero — By  Robina  F.  Hardy 
(Oliphant,  Edmburgh,  1883).  "We  have  not  for  a  long 
time  read  a  book  so  well  suited  for  lads  of  "Jock 
Halliday's  "  class,  or  for  a  Sunday  School  library.  Those 
who  knew  Dr.  William  Eobertson  and  his  work  in  New 
Greyfriars  Parish  will  recognise  some  of  the  sketches. 
The  BaMery  and  the  Boiler:  an  Electrical  Story  —  By 
R.  M.  Ballantyne  (Nisbet,  1883).  Mr.  Ballantj'ne  writes 
for  boys  a  story  which  they  will  read — wholesome  though 
wildly  adventurous,  and  teaches  by  the  way  many  things 
concerning  the  laying  of  submarine  cables  and  other 
electrical  matters.  By  a  Way  they  knew  7iot  —  By 
Martha  Rigden  (London  :   The   Book   Society).      Miss 


Rigden's  little  book  has  been  long  on  our  table.  It  is 
a  true  story  after  Legh  Richmond's  manner,  of  Fanny 
"\Mnton,  who  in  a  lite  of  blindness  and  suffering  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

Searc})tng  tlje  ^criptures^ 

Bt  the  Editor. 

1,  2.  Find  the  story  of  an  oppressor  of  Israel  who  was 
killed  by  a  woman  when  he  was  sleeping  ;  and  of  a 
chief  who  (1)  murdered  his  brothers  and  (2)  was  himself 
killed  by  a  woman.  3-5.  Find  the  call  of  the  Lord 
coming  to  one  future  prophet  in  the  dead  of  night ;  to 
another  when  he  was  ploughing  with  oxen  ;  to  another 
as  he  followed  the  flock,  and  was  a  lierdman,  and  a 
gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  6.  Find  in  Acts  the  first 
recorded  conversion  in  Europe.  7.  Name  seven  Chris- 
tian disciples  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in  Acts  that 
miracles  were  wrought  by  them  ;  give  one  proof-text  with 
each  name.  8.  Find  in  Acts  six  instances  of  sinners  (of 
New  Testament  times)  being  visited  with  the  judgment 
of  God.  9,  10.  Find  in  Apocalypse  the  number  seven 
expressly  applied  to  seventeen  things  or  persons. 

ANSWERS  FOR  MAY. 

1.  Baruch,  Jer.  36.  32.  2.  Anathoth,  Jer.  11.  21 
(12.  6).  3.  Jer.  9.  1  ;  13.  17  ;  14.  17.  4.  Nazarenes 
would  have  killed  Jesus,  Luke  4.  29  ;  He  wept  over  the 
city,  Luke  19.  41.  5.  Jer.  11.  19  ;  Isa.  53.  7  ;  Acts  8. 
32.  6.  Jer.  32.  6-15,  and  verses  42-44.  7.  Luke,  Acts, 
1  Tim.,  2  Tim.,  Titus,  Philem.,  2  John,  3  John.  8. 
John  4.  26  ;  9.  37  ;  Mark  14.  62.  9.  Matt.  16.  14  ; 
Elijah,  Jeremiah,  John  the  Baptist.  10.  Phil.  1.  12,  13  ; 
4.  22. 
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See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil.— 1  Thess.  5.  15. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance. — John  7.  24. 

Not  unto  us,  unto  Thy  Name  give  glory.— Ps.  115.  1. 

The  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it.— Ps.  90.  17. 

New  Moon.     Grant  us  Thy  salvation.—  Ps.  85.  7. 

Grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.— Heb.  4.  16. 

Your  murmurings  are  against  the  Lord. — Exod.  16.  8. 

Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy  Name.— Ps.  86.  11. 

I  will  put  My  fear  in  their  hearts.— Jer.  32.  40. 

In  the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God. — Luke  24.  53. 

The  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee.— Isa.  60.  2. 

As  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth. — Deut.  11.  21. 

The  harvest  plenteous,  the  labourers  few.— Matt.  9.  37. 

Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  ?— Isa.  6.  8. 

Here  am  I ;  send  me. — Isa.  6.  8. 

Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. — Matt.  10.  8. 

Collection  for  Foreign  Missions. — Matt.  24.  14. 

The  talk  of  the  lips  tendeth  to  penury. — Prov.  14.  23. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. — Matt.  6.  11. 

Full  Moon.     Forgive  us  our  debts. — Matt.  6.  12. 

Longest  Day.     There  shall  be  no  night  there. — Rev.  22. 

Thy  God  thy  glory.— Isa.  60.  19.  [5. 

Bring  an  offering,  and  come  into  His  courts. — Ps.  96.  8. 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit. — Ps.  51.  17. 

Obedient  unto  death.— Phil.  2.  S. 

Separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God.— Rom.  1.  1. 

Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.— Deut.  33.  27. 

Be  at  peace  among  yourselves. — 1  Thess.  5.  13. 

Take  heed  unto  thyself.— 1  Tim.  4.  16. 

The  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish.— Ps.  1.  6. 


JULY. 

Holiness  beeometh  Thine  House. — Ps.  93.  5. 
I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. — Hos.  6.  6. 
My  work  is  with  my  God. — Isa.  49.  4. 
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A  STUDENT'S  EVENING  HYMN— "FULE  JAMIE. 


jTrom  "^3  ^tuticnt's  (Kbnuus  1l?2i^^"-" 

By  the  lato  Professor  Cleuk  Maxwell. 

(Our  space  last  month  did  not  permit  us  to  give,  with  the  bio- 
i;i'aphieal  article,  a  specimen  of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's  poetry. 
— Ld.) 

GIVE  me  wisdom  so  to  use 
These  brief  liours  of  thoughtful  leisure, 
That  I  may  no  instant  lose 
lu  mere  meditative  pleasure, 
But  with  strictest  justice  measure 
All  the  ends  my  life  pursues. 

Lies  to  crush  and  truths  to  treasure, 
Wrong  to  shun  and  Kight  to  choose. 

Teach  me  so  Thy  works  to  read 

That  my  faith — new  strength  accruing — 
May  from  world  to  world  proceed, 

"Wisdom's  fruitful  search  pursuing  ; 

Till,  Thy  truth  my  mind  imbuing, 
I  proclaim  the  Eternal  Creed, 

Oft  the  glorious  theme  renewing, 
God  our  Lord  is  God  indeed. 

Through  the  creatures  Thou  hast  made 
Show  the  brightness  of  Thy  glory. 

Be  eternal  Truth  displayed 
In  their  substance  transitory. 
Till  green  Earth  and  Ocean  hoary, 

Massy  rock  and  tender  blade, 
Tell  the  same  unending  story — 
"  We  are  Truth  in  Form  arrayed." 

When  to  study  I  retire. 

And  from  books  of  ancient  sages 

Glean  fresh  sparks  of  buried  fire 
Lurking  in  their  ample  pages — 
While  the  task  my  mind  engages 

Let  old  words  new  truths  inspire — 
Truths  that  to  all  after-ages 

Prompt  the  Thoughts  that  never  tire. 

Yet  if,  led  by  shadows  fair, 

I  have  uttered  words  of  folly. 
Let  the  kind  absorbing  air 

Stifle  every  sound  unholy. 

So  when  Saints  with  Angels  lowly 
Join  in  heaven's  unceasing  prayer, 

iline  as  certainly,  though  slowly. 
May  ascend  and  mingle  there. 

*'JuIe  Sfantte": 

A  STOEY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
FN  my  father's  parish  there  lived  many  years  ago 
-^  a  25oor  idiot  boy  called  Jamie  Munro,  better 
known  as  "Fule  Jamie."  When  I  say  "idiot" 
I  don't  mean  that  he  \va.s  altogether  fatuous,  but 
just  what  is  called  silly,  or — and  this  better  describes 
him — "an  innocent" — an  innocent  child's  mind 
in  a  body  of  unusual  size  and  strength.  The  poor 
vacant  face,  with  its  constant  inane  smile,  gave  no 
clue  to  the  large  and  faithful  heart  within,  but  that 
it  was  there  we  all  knew  well,  as  indeed  we  had 
good  reason  to  know. 

He  was  nearly  always  at  the  manse,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  us  children,  especially  with  Charlie, 
my  yoiuigest  brother,  whose  bodyguard  he  had 
constituted  himself  Charlie  was  a  dreadful  little 
scapegrace,  and  always  getting  into  mischief  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  by  the  time  he  was  six  years 
old  had  had  innumerable  hairbreadth  escapes  by 


flood  and  field ;  but  as  long  as  Jamie  was  with 
him,  my  mother  was  quite  easy  in  her  mind. 

The  queer  pair  used  to  go  about  together  every- 
where, and  were  great  friends.  In  intellect  the 
great  lad  of  nineteen  was  far  behind  the  boy  of 
seven,  but  his  bodily  strength  was  something 
wonderful.  They  would  set  off  on  tramps  of  miles 
and  miles  into  the  country,  by  far  the  gi  eater  part 
of  their  journeys  being  performed  on  one  pair  of 
legs,  the  owner  of  the  other  pair  sitting  comfort- 
ably "stride  legs"  on  Jamie's  back,  while  he 
trudged  steadily  on,  perfectly  happy  as  long  as  he 
was  with  Charlie. 

We  used  to  wonder  what  they  spoke  about,  and 
one  day  I  overheard  them,  while  they  fed  their 
rabbits.  Charlie  was  laying  down  the  law  with 
great  authority. 

"  You  know,  Jamie,  the  Bible  says  we  are  aU  bad. 
Even  papa  and  mamma  was  bad  once,  but  that  was 
long  long  ago,  when  they  was  quite  little,  before 
they  growed  good.  But  Jesus  died  to  make  us 
grow  good,  and  then  we'll  go  to  heaven  when  we 
die." 

"  But  wiU  we  ha'e  mappies  in  heaven  1 "  asked 
Jamie  anxiously. 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  am  sure  we  wiU ;  for  I  asked  papa 
one  day  what  it  would  be  like,  and  he  said  we  would 
all  be  perfeckly happy;  and,  Jamie, I'm siu-e  I  couldn't 
just  hQ perfeckly  happy  without  my  bonnie  mappies; 
could  you  ?  But  I  know  what  I'll  do.  You  know 
God  builds  houses  up  there  for  us  all  before  we  die, 
and  I'U  ask  Him  when  I  say  my  prayers  to-night 
to  be  sure  and  make  a  rabbit's  house  for  you  and 
me." 

Jamie  had  an  invincible  disUke  to  coming  to 
church.  My  father  and  mother  had  in  vain  tried 
every  means  they  coidd  think  of  to  persuade  him, 
and  at  last  gave  it  up  as  hopeless.  Great,  then,  was 
our  surprise  when  one  Sunday  Charlie  appeared 
rather  later  than  the  rest  of  us,  leading  Jamie  by 
the  hand  along  the  church  passage  to  the  manse 
seat.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  great 
shambling  figure  sitting  as  close  as  ever  he  could 
to  the  little  fellow,  and  in  an  agony  of  nervousness 
watching  and  copying  his  every  movement.  He 
never  let  go  his  hold  of  Charlie's  hand  all  through  the 
long  sermon  (and  sermons  were  longer  in  those  days 
than  they  are  now,  and  a  country  congregation, 
many  of  whom  came  gi-eat  distances  to  church, 
woidd  have  thought  themselves  very  badly  treated 
if  they  had  been  "  kept  in "  less  than  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  a  sermon  that  did  not  extend  over 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  would  not 
have  been  considered  worth  coming  so  far  to  hear). 

I  suppose  being  responsible  for  Jamie's  good 
behaviour  put  Charlie  on  his  mettle,  for  generally 
he  was  anything  but  famous  for  being  good  in 
church  ;  but  that  day  he  was  a  perfect  paragon  of 
devoutness.  By  what  powers  of  persuasion  the 
child  had  pervailed  on  him  to  break  through  his 
long -cherished  prejudices  we  never  knew,  but  all 
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that  sununer  Jamie  came  to  church  mider  Chai'lie's 
wing. 

So  the  two  went  on  in  theii-  strange  companion- 
ship, till  one  day  in. the  autvimn  of  tliat  same  year. 
It  was  Charlie's  birthday,  his  seventh,  and  he  had 
begged  for  a  holiday  — not  that  he  had  ever  much 
of  anything  else,  but  he  had  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  schoolroom  every  morning, — so  that  Jamie 
and  he  might  make  an  expedition  which  they  had 
been  planning  for  a  long  time.  There  was  a  place 
about  five  miles  away,  famous  for  the  quantities  of 
"brambles"  (blackberries)  to  be  found  there.  It 
was  a  rocky  glen,  up  whose  steep  sides  they  climbed 
in  gracefid  festoons,  and  where  they  ripened  sooner 
than  an)"where  else.  We  went  there  every  autumn 
en  masse  with  baskets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
the  small  gooseberry  ones,  for  the  little  ones  to  fill, 
up  to  the  big  clothes  basket  intended  to  receive 
and  carry  home  the  joint  contributions  of  the  family. 
But  as  some  yeai's  the  brambles  were  much  later  of 
ripening  than  others,  and  as  the  "bramble  glen" 
was  so  far  away,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
send  out  scouts  beforehand  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  fruit.  This  year  Charlie  had  set  his  heart 
on  going,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  Jamie  had 
agreed  to  take  him,  as  he  woidd  have  done  if 
Charlie  had  set  his  heart  on  going  to  Japan. 

So  my  mother  furnished  them  with  bread  and 
cheese  for  a  "piece,"  and  with  many  iujimctions 
not  to  be  too  late  coming  back,  the  pair  departed ; 
Charlie  inwardly  in  high  glee,  but  with  a  face  of 
great  gravity  as  befitting  the  errand  imposed  on 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  Jamie  just  as  pleased 
and  happy  as  the  child. 

"  Now,  Jamie,  take  care  of  Charlie,  and  don't  let 
him  go  too  near  the  clifis,"  were  my  mother's  last 
words,  as  we  stood  at  the  door  to  watch  them  off. 

Jamie  put  his  arm  round  Charlie's  shoulder  with 
a  fond  protecting  gesture.  "Ay,  ay,  mammy,"  he 
said,  "  dinna  ye  be  feart,  Jamie  'U.  tak'  gude  caa'e, 
an'  we'll  briug  hame  a  lot  o'  hemes  for  jeely." 

He  always  called  my  mother  "  mammy,"  and, 
poor  feUow !  I  suppose  she  was  aU  the  mother  he 
had  ever  known. 

So  they  started,  Jamie,  the  tender-hearted  fellow, 
stopping  just  before  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
avenue  to  gently  Hft  and  carry  to  the  side  a  poor 
maimed  chicken  that  had  strayed  on  to  the  road, 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  run  over  by  any  passing 
conveyance. 

We  thought  no  more  of  them  tiU  rather  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  began  to  expect  them  home ; 
but  time  wore  on  and  there  was  no  sign  of  them, 
and  we  got  more  and  more  uneasy,  and  each  of  us 
in  turn  tried  to  find  a  plausible  reason  to  account 
for  their  delay,  and  to  make  the  others  believe  we 
were  not  in  the  least  anxious ;  still  we  all  had  such 
firm  reliance  on  Jamie's  utter  trustworthiness  that 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  were  really  afraid. 

At  last  when  it  was  beginning  to  get  dark,  the 
state  of  suspense  could  be  borne  no  longer,  and  my 


father  determined  to  go  and  find  out  what  was 
detaining  them,  taking  the  dog-cart  with  him  to 
bring  them  home.  He  was  just  turning  out  of 
the  avenue  when  he  met  a  gig  driving  in  with  one 
of  our  elders,  who  lived  at  a  farm  close  to  the 
"  bramble  glen."  When  he  saw  my  father's  horror- 
stricken  face  he  at  once  called  out,  "  Charlie's  all 
right ;  but " — as  he  came  nearer — "I'm  afraid  poor 
Jamie's  badly  hurt." 

Then  he  told  him  that  one  of  his  sons,  working 
in  a  field  close  to  the  glen,  liad  heard  wild  screams, 
and,  on  going  to  the  place,  he  had  found  Charlie  in 
a  state  of  frantic  terror,  and  crying  out  that  Jamie 
was  killed.  He  took  Charlie  to  the  farm,  and,  taking 
some  of  the  men  with  him,  went  out  again  to  look 
for  Jamie.  They  found  him  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff  vmable  to  move,  or  to  help  himself  in 
any  way.  They  carried  him  to  the  farm  and  laid 
him  on  a  bed,  and  while  his  son  went  for  the  doctor, 
Mr.  Fraser  came  to  tell  my  father,  and  to  bring 
him  to  the  farm.  Charlie,  he  said,  wouldn't  leave 
Jamie,  but  kept  crying  and  saying  that  it  was  all 
his  fault.  My  father  came  back  to  tell  us  the  sad 
news,  and  then  he  and  my  mother  went  away  with 
Mr.  Fraser. 

They  found  poor  Charlie  in  a  dreadful  state.  He 
ran  out  to  meet  them  weeping  wildly  and  crying — 

"  0  papa,  he  did  it  hisself  to  keep  me  alive  for 
mamma.  He  jumped  down  and  he  knew, — oh,  he 
knew !"  And  then  he  told  them,  as  well  as  he 
could,  all  the  pitiful  story. 

It  seemed  that,  after  picking  for  a  while  down 
in  the  hollow,  Charlie  had  espied  a  splendid  bush 
laden  with  lovely  large  blackberries  much  higher  up. 
A  spirit  of  adventure  seized  the  child,  and,  without 
saying  a  word  to  Jamie,  who  thought  he  was  still 
quietly  beside  him,  he  moved  gently  away  and 
climbed  tUl  he  reached  the  coveted  bush.  He  tore 
ofi^  a  branch,  and,  running  forward,  shouted  to  Jamie 
to  look.  Jamie  did  look,  and  saw  the  boy  standing 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff  he  had  been  told  to 
avoid.  He  dashed  up  the  brae,  but  as  he  came 
nearer  Charlie  moved  farther  away  to  where,  as 
Jamie  knew,  the  overhanging  edge  was  false  and 
hollow.  Then,  with  wisdom  no  one  would  have 
given  him  credit  for,  he  stood  still  and  implored 
Charlie  to  come  back.  But  the  more  he  entreated, 
the  more  the  foolish  child  danced  about,  thinking, 
as  he  said,  that  it  was  "fine  fim." 

At  last,  all  at  once  the  ground  beneath  him  began 
to  give  way,  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have 
been  dashed  down  to  destruction,  but  before  he 
could  even  give  utterance  to  a  single  scream,  Jamie 
with  a  wild  cry  of  "  Mammy's  bairn  !"  had  jumped 
on  to  the  crumbling  edge,  had  seized  Charlie,  and, 
with  what  must  have  been  a  gigantic  effort,  had 
flung  him  upwards  on  to  the  firm  ground. 

It  was  aU  the  work  of  a  second,  and  when  Charlie 
recovered  from  his  fright  enough  to  look  round,  the 
spot  he  had  been  standing  on  the  minute  before  had 
disappeared,  and,  alas  !  poor  Jamie  with  it.     Then 
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the  child  got  perfectly  frantic,  and  his  scieanis 
attracted,  as  Mr.  Eraser  had  told  ns,  the  attention 
(if  his  son. 

The  doctor  had  been  there  and  had  said  the  poor 
fellow  coidd  not  ]iossibly  live  any  time,  and  all  they 
could  hope  for  was  that  death  would  soon  mercifully 
deliver  him  from  his  agony. 

He  was  qnite  conscious  when  they  went  in,  and 
evidently  suffering  dreadfully,  but  he  smiled  as  my 
mother  knelt  down  by  the  bed  weeping,  and,  hold- 
ing and  smoothing  her  hand,  fondly  said — 

"Dinna  greet,  mammy.  Charlie's  awa'  hame." 
Then,  turning  to  my  father — "  Charlie  said  Jesus 
died  to  mak'  Janrie  good.  Maybe  He'll  ken  that 
I  did  rav  best." 


After  a  little  he  seemed  to  get  drowsy,  and  when 
Charlie,  poor  boy,  who  had  been  trying  to  restrain 
himself,  burst  at  last  into  an  agony  of  sobs,  he  said 
softly,  and  as  if  he  were  listening  to  something  they 
could  not  hear — "  Wisht,  Charlie,  mammy's  singin' 
ba  loo  sae  bonnie.  I  think  Jamie  '11  try  an'  sleei) 
a  wliile." 

Then,  without  a  struggle,  he  passed  indeed  into 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

Many  a  j^ar  has  passed  away  since  poor  Jamie 
went  down  so  bravely  to  his  death  ;  but  his  memory 
is  still  cherished  among  us,  and  we  can  hardly  speak 
of  him  yet  without  tears.  And  surely  no  wonder ; 
for  "greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."         J.  F. 


En  tfic  Sttmnter  SEootrs. 


OH  come  with  me  into  tlie  .summer  woods, 
Tlmy  call  and  beckon  us, — oh  hark  !  and  hear 
How  yon  brave  thrush  upon  the  alder  floods 
The  world  with  song,  triumphant,  silver-clear. 


There  is  no  place  for  heart-sick  fancies  here — 
"Mid  these  green  aisles  and  leafy  solitudes 
The  very  .spirit  of  rest  and  silence  broods, 

To  tranquil  thought  and  happy  memory  dear. 
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The  woods  lie  greon  and  bright  and  very  still, 

Flutters  no  leaf— the  grave  old  oaks  might  seem 
A.sle(-p  in  the  waim  light — yon  far  blue  hill 

Into  the  faintei-  blue  fades  like  a  dream. 

Kippling  amid  its  lily-pads  the  stream 
.Slips  eareles.s  on  to  turn  the  drowsy  mill  ; 

Acro.ss  it  sun  and  shadow  flit  and  gleam, — 
And  tliat  bold  thrush  the  air  doth  shake  and  thrill. 


Oh,  is  there  any  sight  the  long  year  round 
Like  to  our  English  woods  in  summer-time  ? 

When  the  green  world,  like  a  proud  monarch  crowned 
And  garlanded,  has  reached  its  golden  prime. 

My  boyhood's  heart,  come  back  to  nie  to-daj', 

Like  that  victorious  bird's  is  high  and  gaj-. 

Robert  Rn'nAKDSOX. 


Note. 


-TJic  Editor  requests  Corrcupmidcnts  to  excuse  1dm  from  corrcsimuUng  about  3TSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  jjaper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 


JULY    1883. 


Sermon, 

THE  SIXTH  COxMMANDMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  Peter  M'Laren,  Fraserbiirgli. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill.''' — Exodus  xx.  13. 

rriHIS  commandment,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
-^  preservation  and  protection  of  life,  stands  at 
the  head  of  those  precepts  of  the  moral  law  which 
prescribe  the  duties  we  owe  to  each  other  as 
members  of  the  community.  Of  all  the  earthly 
blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  on  man,  life  is 
the  most  precious  ;  in  it  all  other  blessings  centre, 
and  on  its  continuance  with  growth  and  increase 
all  other  blessings  depend.  Its  loss  is  the  greatest 
of  all  eartlily  privations,  for  with  it  pass  away  all 
opportunities  of  present  enjoyment  and  all  possi- 
bUities  of  future  attainment.  A  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  has  been  therefore  attached  to  this  inestimable 
boon.  God  has  not  only  fenced  it  round  with  the 
prohibition  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  but  He  has  been 
pleased  fiu-ther  to  make  it  known  that  He  regards 
the  breach  of  this  precept  as  a  heinous  offence  against 
His  own  prerogative  as  the  Lord  of  life,  and  that 
whosoever  shall  be  guilty  of  so  doing  shall  not 
escape  His  righteous  retribution. 

I.  The  commandment  may  be  regarded  as  directed 
against  the  taking  away  of  our  own  life.  Suicide 
is  such  an  imnatural  crime — so  opposed  to  those 
instincts  of  self-presei-vation  planted  in  our  breast 
by  the  Author  of  our  being,  that  one  woidd  imagine 
the  very  di'ead  of  dissolution  felt  by  the  boldest 
spirit  at  the  approach  of  danger  to  be  sufficient  to 
deter  from  such  an  unhallowed  act.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  for  we  are  ever  and'  anon  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  some  unhappy  being  has  ven- 
tured to  rush  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. No  acciunulation  of  human  ills  can  justify 
taking  away  byour  own  act  the  life  which  God 
has  given  us  to  use  for  His  glory.  The  proud  and 
the  despairing  resort  to  suicide  to  escape  the  burden 
of  their  misery  and  the  consequences  of  their 
sin.  Let  us  beware  of  departing  from  the  Hving 
God.  Let  us  humble  ourselves  under  His  mighty 
hand.  He  is  a  vfery  present  help  in  trouble.  "  If 
we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  aU 
unrighteousness."  If  we  commit  ourselves  to 
His  keeping.  He  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
above  that  we  are  able,  but  will  with  the  tempta- 
tion also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may  be 
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able  to  bear  it.  "Behold,"  says  St.  James,  "we 
count  them  happy  which  endure.  Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  (of 
the  dealings)  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very 
pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy." 

The  command  not  only  forbids  the  taking  away 
of  our  own  life,  but  requires  us  to  use  all  lawful 
means  for  its  preservation.  It  is  sad  to  think  how 
many  are  guilty  of  shortening  their  lives  by  utter 
thoughtlessness — through  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
health — by  uncalled-for  daring  when  they  engage 
unnecessarily  in  pursuits  which  induce  disease — by 
intemperance  and  impurity,  whUe  they  indidge  in 
those  sins  against  the  body  which  poison  the  springs 
of  life  and  cause  men  to  die  before  their  time. 
"  AVhat,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  V  "  If  any 
man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy." 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  precept  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill"  as  it  regards  the  life  of  others.  Here 
the  statute  must  be  taken  under  certain  limitations. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  com- 
munity that  life  be  carefully  protected,  for  without 
some  stringent  provisions  for  its  secmity  society 
could  not  long  continue  to  exist.  The  power  of 
life  and  death  has  therefore  in  all  nations  been 
vested  in  some  lawfully  constituted  authority,  and 
capital  punishment  inflicted  on  those  adjudged 
guilty  of  capital  offences.  Murder  has  always  been 
reckoned  one  of  these ;  and  by  the  law  of  Moses  it 
was  punishable  with  death  without  remission  :  "  Ye 
shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer." 
In  the  New  Testament  the  civil  magistrate  is  styled 
"  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil." 

War  has  sometimes  been  denounced  as  "  whole- 
sale murder,"  and  so  in  certain  cases  it  is,  but  not 
in  all,  for  it  may  be  absolutely  imperative  on  a 
nation  to  take  up  arms  to  ward  off  the  unjust  and 
unprovoked  attack  of  an  enemy.  In  this  case, 
although  the  taking  of  life  in  the  conflict  is  to  be 
deplored,  it  is  allowable  both  on  the  principles  of 
nature  and  Christianity.  In  like  manner  the  man 
who  in  self-defence  against  an  assassin  takes  away 
his  life — when  the  only  alternative  is  that  of  kill- 
ing or  being  killed — is  held  to  be  guiltless,  and  his 
act  is  not  only  permissible  but  a  duty. 

Taken  literally,  the  prohibition  extends  only  to  the 
deed  of  miu-der,  and  in  this  light  it  is  to  be  feared 
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that  many  are  in  the  habit  of  understanding  it — 
Sixtisficd  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  having  dis- 
obeyed its  injunctions  because  they  have  not  actually 
committed  what  is  here  forbidden.  This  ignorance 
arises  from  paying  attention  only  to  the  words  of 
the  command  and  not  inquiring  more  closely  into 
their  meaning  and  extended  application,  as  given 
by  our  Lord  in  His  comment  thereon  in  the  sermon 
on  the  ]\Iount,  in  which  He  declares  "  that  he 
who  is  angiy  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  "  is 
in  God's  sight  guilty  of  murder.  In  like  manner 
St.  John  says  expressly,  "  Whosoever  hateth  his 
brother  is  a  murderer."  According  to  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  precept,  the  transgression  of  the  com- 
mandment begins  not  with  the  actual  deed  of  which 
human  tribunals  take  cognisance,  but  with  the 
inward  feeling  which  may  or  may  not  end  in  the 
deed.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  all  unreasonable 
anger,  ill-will,  malice,  and  hatred  partake  of  the 
natm-e  of  this  awful  crime ;  for  out  of  the  heart, 
our  Lord  tells  us,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  miuxlers. 
When,  therefore,  we  perceive  angry  thoughts  to 
be  rising  in  our  minds,  instead  of  encouraging 
and  brooding  over  them,  let  us  check  them  at 
the  very  outset,  for  it  is  in  the  nursing  of  hard 
thoughts  and  unkind  feelings  against  our  neigh- 
bom-  that  the  evil  lies.  When  once  the  wish  to  do 
a  neighbour  harm  becomes  a  settled  occupant  in  the 
heart,  it  conforms  him  who  entertains  it  to  the 
image  of  the  devil,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning ;  nay,  it  is  indeed  nothing,  less  than  Satan 
himself  dwelling  in  him  and  making  him  his  own. 

If  anger  has  prevailed  so  far  as  to  fu-e  our 
thoughts,  we  should  guard  strenuously  against 
allowing  it  to  inflame  our  words.  If  the  emotions  of 
anger  are  suppressed  as  they  arise,  they  will  speedily 
die  out ;  but  if  anger  once  find  vent  in  words,  who 
can  tell  to  what  it  will  grow  1  What  was  at  first 
merely  a  feeling  of  dislike  or  a  slight  misimder- 
standing,  may,  by  the  utterance  of  words  of  con- 
tempt or  reproach,  be  fanned  into  the  flame  of  a 
deadly  hate.  Let  us  beware  both  how  we  speak 
to  our  brother  and  how  we  speak  about  him,  for 
there  is  a  mitrder  of  the  tongue  as  well  as  of  the 
hand.  "  The  tongue,"  says  St.  James,  "  is  an  unndy 
evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.  It  is  set  on  fire  of 
hell."  Whosoever  shall  make  use  of  scornful  words 
or  contemptuous  terms  from  causeless  anger  or  ill- 
will  is,  our  Lord  warns  us,  "  in  danger  of  hell  fire." 

Which  of  us  can  say  that  in  this  respect  he  is 
guiltless  1  Who  is  so  meek,  mild,  and  gentle  in  his 
temper  that  a  hasty  word  never  proceeds  from  his 
lips  and  an  unkind  thought  never  enters  into  his 
heart  1  "  Who  can  understand  his  errors  1  Cleanse 
Thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be  accept- 
able in  Thy  sight,  0  Lord." 

By  nature  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  such  an 
overweening  sense  of  our  own  importance — to  be  so 
wise  in  our  own  conceits— that  we  are  impatient  of 
contradiction,  foolishly  sensitive  and  ready  to  take 


oS"ence — to  feel  undue  indignation  at  any  real  or 
supposed  injuries,  insidts,  or  acts  of  neglect,  and 
therefore  to  seek  to  gratify  our  wounded  self-love 
by  acts  of  retaliation  and  revenge.  The  apostle 
says,  "Whereas  there  is  among  you  envying, 
and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal?" 
Such  a  disposition  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  alike  by  precept  and  example 
hath  taught  us  not  only  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
but  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  "Ye  have 
heard  it  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and 
hate  thine  enemy ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  cm-se  you,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you." 
In  like  manner,  and  in  entire  harmony  with  these 
words,  does  St.  Paul  write,  "Dearly  beloved,  avenge 
not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath. 
If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head."  And  elsewhere  he  rests  the 
same  duty  of  retm-ning  good  for  evil  on  the  very 
central  truth  of  the  gospel — "  Let  aU  bitterness,  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be 
put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice  :  and  be  ye  kind 
one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 

We  can  only  effectually  overcome  the  corruption 
of  our  nature  by  having  the  love  of  Christ  dwell- 
ing in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  He  it  is 
alone  who  gives  not  only  temporary  but  permanent 
conquest. 

But  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  exceeding 
broad.  It  takes  notice  of  sins  of  omission  as  well 
as  of  commission,  and  includes  within  its  far-reach- 
ing prohibition  that  selfishness  which  manifests 
itself  in  culpable  and  careless  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  others — in  the  heartless  disposition  which 
replies  to  every  appeal  in  behalf  of  suffering 
humanity,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V 

This  selfishness  in  a  thousand  subtle  and  danger- 
ous forms  insinuates  itself  into  the  life  of  every  one 
of  us — permeating  the  arrangements  of  society  and 
the  maxims  of  the  world.  Through  carelessness  or 
cupidity  ships, are  sent  to  sea  ill-found  or  unsea- 
worthy ;  mines  and  factories  are  not  provided 
with  proper  appliances ;  houses  unfit  f^r  hiunan 
habitation,  defective  in  drainage  or  ventilation,  are 
let  as  dwelling-places  •  that  which  is  due  is  kept 
back  by  fraud  or  undidy  withheld ;  food  and 
medicines  are  grossly  adidterated — by  these  and 
such  like  acts  thousands  are  done  to  deatli  and  perish 
prematurely  year  by  year.  Can  such  things  be  done 
by  the  followers  of  Him  who  hath  given  us  this  as 
the  test  of  discipleship,  "that  we  love  one  another"? 

"  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn 
unto  death,  doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart 
consider  it,  and  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not 
He  know  it  1  and  shall  not  He  render  unto  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds  ? "  "  Love  worketli 
no  ill  to  his  neighbour  :  therefore  love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law." 
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AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMOEIES. 

(in  twelve  chapters.  1 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

IX. — Some  Pastoral  Visits. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  crisp 
October  forenoon 
found  Mr.  Erskine 
setting  out  on  one 
of  his  annual  minis- 
terial visits. 

No  period  of  the 
year  in  Scotland  is 
more  charming  than 
this,  when  the  fields 
are  clear  of  their 
harvest  treasure, 
and  the  whirr  of 
the  threshing -mill 
is  alread}-  heard  in 
the  farmyards  when 
other  work  is  sus- 
pended. The  woods 
have  begun  to  take 
on  their  autumn 
tints  ;  the  beech, 
oak,  and  horse- 
chestnut  with  their 
varied  hues ;  the 
ever- graceful  birch 
— seen  nowhere  to 
such  perfection — is 
beginning  to  hang 
its  golden  tresses  ; 
and  these  so  lovely,  that  we  are  unwiUing  to  think  of 
them  as  the  signs  and  auguries  of  decay.  Then  not 
only  as  a  rule  is  the  weather  finer  and  less  precarious, 
but  ifhen  fine,  what  sky  from  morn  to  dewy  eve  is  to 
be  compared  with  an  autumn  one  ?  The  minister, 
in  returning  home  from  these  pleasant  and  con- 
genial duties,  not  unfrequently  tired  and  weary, 
could  not  resist,  on  every  tempting  opportunity, 
pausing  to  gaze  on  the  piles  of  golden  cloud  as  the 
sun  went  down  behind  the  western  hills  ;  at  times 
inwardly  repeating  to  himseK  the  lines  of  Akenside, 
whose  truthfulness  had  made  them  favourites  long 
before  he  had  set  them  in  their  rural  frame  : — 

"Ask  tlie  swain, 
Who  journeys  homeward  from  his  summer  day's 
Long  labour  ;  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
Aud  due  repose,  lie  loiters  to  hehold 
The  sunset  gleaming  from  the  amber  clouds 
O'er  all  the  western  sky.     Full  well  I  ween 
His  rude  expression  and  untutored  air 
Beyond  the  power  of  language  to  unfold, 
The  forms  of  beauty  smiliug  at  his  heart." 

Tlie  clergyman's  pastoral  visiting  is,  or  was,  a 
tiling  unique  in  its  kind,  at  all  events  in  the  Scot- 
land of  half  a  century  ago.      Tlie  formal  intimation 


was  made  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  service  as  to 
the  farmhouses,  cottages,  or  hamlets,  as  might  be, 
to  be  thus  overtaken  on  special  days.  These  occa- 
sions, it  need  hardly  be  said,  led  to  a  small,  in  some 
cases  to  a  rather  large  and  exciting  buzz  of  prepara- 
tion. The  visits  tliemselves  are,  we  believe,  still 
as  periodically  performed  as  ever,  although  some- 
what altered,  or  at  all  events  modified,  in  their 
character.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  modification 
is  in  every  way  an  improvement.  The  Minister's 
advent  in  these  olden  times  was  often,  or  shall  we 
say  occasionally,  associated  with  anything  but  plea- 
surable emotions.  For  a  "  catechising" — and  some- 
times a  very  rigid  and  sifting  one,  formed  a  rather 
formidable  accompaniment  : — servants  (ploughmen 
and  lasses),  boys  and  girls, — and  the  writer  has 
kno^\^a  a  few  instances  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
submitting  willingly  or  unwillingly  to  the  ordeal. 
I  have  just  said  that  the  laudable  custom  has  been 
happily  and  judiciously  modified  ;  for  why  sliould 
the  good  man's  friendly  advent,  carrying  heart-cheer 
with  it,  as  it  always  ought  to  do,  be  compromised 
by  preceding  days  of  mental  punishment  and  por- 
tentous vision,  fearing  a  break-down  in  one  of  the 
"  required  "  or  "  forbidden  ;"  necessitating  of  course 
at  times  a  pastoral  shake  of  the  head,  sometimes,  as 
we  have  witnessed,  a  rather  stern  reproof?  Mr. 
Erskine  pursued  a  happy  medirmi.  He  thought  it 
well  not  altogether  to  discard  the  salutary  custom, 
but  it  was  ever  performed  with  genuine  kindness, 
discretion,  and  sympathy.  His  preferences  were 
(taking  the  case  of  a  farmhouse)  to  meet  first  the 
heads  of  it  in  a  friendly  way  ;  interesting  himself 
and  even  refreshing  his  visiting-book  by  recording 
all  about  children  and  servants  ;  giving  advice  and 
counsel  when  needed.  Then  the  dependants,  male 
and  female,  were  welcomed  with  a  friendly  greeting 
in  the  parlour  ;  or,  if  more  room  for  them,  in  the 
kitchen.  After  reading  a  few  verses  of  sacred 
Scripture,  a  homely  familiar  address  followed,  in 
which  he  suited  himself  to  the  capacity  of  the 
youngest  and  most  ignorant  present,  and  concluded 
with  a  prayer  and  blessing.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  children  were  not  made  all  the  richer  through 
Miss  Efiie  utilising  the  back  pockets  of  her  brother's 
coat  for  conveying  some  attractive  little  books,  and 
also  some  tracts  for  the  adult  servants. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  observe,  in  passing,  that  the 
Minister  of  Taxwood  was  scrupulously  fastidious  in 
selecting  hours,  and  more  especially  months,  most 
suitable  for  these  visits,  so  as  least  to  interfere  with 
the  duties  and  labours  both  of  employer  and 
employed.  There  was  a  story  he  himself  was 
wont  gleefully  to  tell,  about  a  very  excellent  but 
very  indiscreet  and  dreaming  brother  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Presbytery — one  of  those  town-reared  men, 
who,  by  a  flaw  in  their  mental  constitution  (to  put 
it  no  stronger),  betrayed  the  most  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  what  was  "in  season  and  out  of  season." 
Tlie  aforesaid  had  intimated  his  ministerial  ^T-sit  to 
a  considerable  farmliouse  in  the  middle  of  harvest 
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The  good  and  kind  fanner,  from  false  delicacy,  did 
not  like  to  countermand  the  inappropriate  and  in- 
convenient proposal  ;  never  doubting,  however,  that 
on  reaclung  the  house,  which  was  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  slope  (the  harvest  fields  beneath),  the 
urgenc)'  of  the  case  would  be  self-apparent  ;  that  if 
not  the  desirability  of  postponement,  at  least  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  utmost  brevitj''  would  be 
recognised.  He  himself  (the  farmer)  could  not  pos- 
sibly leave  his  pressing  work  ;  but  while  remaining 
in  the  field  with  a  number  of  reapers,  he  generously 
sent  a  considerable  relay  to  represent  the  family 
and  houseliold  in  his  kitchen.  He  had,  however, 
mistaken  his  reckoning,  so  far  as  curtailment  was 
concerned.  Eetaining  his  patience  with  wonderful 
equanimity  until  the  close  of  the  first  hour,  he 
could  wait  no  longer.  But  with  no  breach  of 
respect  or  courtesy  (even  although  the  idea  of  a 
"  tether "  was  suggestive  of  something  rude  in  his 
figure  of  speech),  he  hollowed  out  to  one  of  his 
binders,  "  Peter !  rin  up  bye,  man,  to  the  boose, 
ixnd  lowse  the  minister." 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Let  us 
follow  Mr.  Erskine  as,  on  this  October  forenoon, 
with  no  such  reaping  impediments  to  hinder  him, 
he  sallied  from  the  manse.  Juno  invariably  claimed 
the  privilege  so  far  to  accompany  him,  surrender- 
ing herself  as  they  started  to  every  mad  and  way- 
ward impulse,  barking  and  circling  and  pirouetting ; 
indulging  at  one  time  in  some  imaginary  chase,  and 
then,  as  if  second  thoughts  were  best,  retvirning  to 
fawn  on  her  master  and  receive  from  him  tokens  of 
approval  ;  always  obedient,  however,  when  the  word 
or  sign  for  dismissal  came  ;  received  certainly  \vith 
unwilling  ears,  and  obeyed  in  such  a  slouching, 
loafing  style,  as  to  the  uninitiated  would  have 
been  taken  for  the  twangs  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
He  began  the  duties  (in  his  case  the  pleasures)  of 
the  day  at  the  small  farmstead  (for  farm  it  could 
scarcely  be  called)  of  Claydykes.  It  was  a  modest 
half  house,  half  cottage,  which  had  about  20  acres 
of  land  attached  to  it — enough  to  keep  three  cows 
and  afford  work  for  one  horse  with  occasional 
assistance  from  an  obliging  neighbour.  The  dwell- 
ing itself  was  beautiful  in  its  more  distant  as  well 
as  more  immediate  surroundings  of  firwood  and 
dropping  trees.  But  the  amenities  close  by  were 
not  remarkable.  The  old  tenant,  bordering  on 
fourscore,  had  lost  in  early  years,  if  my  recollection 
does  not  fail  me,  the  one  who  woxdd  have  given 
greater  brightness  to  his  ingle-nook  and  greater 
attraction  to  what  was  outside  it.  The  usual  and 
conventional  accompaniments  and  characteristics 
all  can  understand.  A  straggling  unkempt  hedge 
had  its  gaps  and  deficiencies  supplemented  with 
"  stabs."  A  pathway  of  round  uneven  stones, 
gathered  from  the  adjoining  field,  led  to  a  door  with 
a  dilapidated  porch  ;  over  which,  what  was  once  a 
clindjing  rose  was  engaged,  in  strangling  fashion,  in 
a  desperate  struggle  for  life.  Then  there  was  the 
inevitable  "midden"  with  the  inevitable  hens  on 


the  top  of  it.  Why  should  the  latter  make  so 
indelible  an  impi'ession  on  the  memory  at  this 
distance  of  time  ?  This  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there 
they  were,  with  all  the  vigour  of  Californian  gold- 
diggers  ;  some  taking  the  operation  coolh',  others 
accompanying  the  efibrt  with  uplifted  dignified 
erection  of  head  and  what  they  could  claim  of  face, 
up  to  that  cloudless  Autumn  sky.  Others  were 
strutting  about  more  deliberately,  and  mingling 
their  cackle  with  three  or  four  very  Ba3otian-looking 
frolicsome  calves  of  dun  colour.  Then  there  was 
(what  seemed  a  domestic  appendage  in  Taxwood 
wherever  you  went)  the  indispensable  dog.  lu 
this  case  it  was  alike  of  unattractive  appearance  and 
unamiable  nature.  Its  home  an  old  barrel ;  its 
ceaseless  barking  had  developed  a  chronic  bronchitis. 
Ted,  to  venture  at  random  on  a  name,  was  no  re- 
specter of  persons :  prince  or  beggar  evoked  the 
same  violent  evolutions.  In  a  series  of  spasmodic 
bolts  or  rushes  he  illustrated  all  day  long  in  a  small 
way  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  Thanks 
to  the  stout  chain  that  the  latter  did  not  at  times 
preponderate. 

But,  Eeader,  pray  come  inside  without  delay,  and 
mark  that  old  man  sitting  by  the  fire  and  casting 
fresh  pine  logs  upon  it.  Yes,  watch  him  well,  for 
I  can  tell  you  it  is  worth  your  while.  I  am  draw- 
ing no  ideal  picture  when  I  say  again,  deliberatelj', 
he  is  worth  studying.  That  great  broad  blue 
bonnet  would  have  made  even  a  less  expressive 
countenance  remarkable.  The  two  together,  under 
Landseer's  brush,  would  have  immortalised  him. 
No  !  he  does  not  need  it.  Saunders,  under  that 
rudest  homespun,  has  a  better  immortality  than 
earthly  pigment  or  genius  could  give  him.  He  is 
an  old  Covenanter  (and  the  best  of  their  type) 
resuscitated.  Rather,  let  us  not  identify  him  with 
sect  or  denomination.  He  is  one  of  God's  heroes. 
To  tell  the  thing  more  simply,  he  is  a  venerable 
saintly  Christian.  In  anticipation  of  his  visitor  he 
is  clean  shaved,  and  we  may  add  washed,  for  once, 
in  the  middle  of  the  week.  The  normal  condition 
was  very  difi^erent;  for  generally  the  face  of  the 
worthy  old  man  might  have  recalled  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  subsequent  definition  of  dirt,  as  "  earth  out 
of  place;"  while  his  chin  was  suggestive  of  one 
of  his  stubble  fields.  With  no  disrespect  to  his 
minister  as  the  latter  enters,  the  blue  bonnet,  with 
the  elfin  white  locks  stealing  out  beneath,  is  still 
retained ;  although  he  rises  from  his  rough  log 
stool  and  directs  his  guest  as  wetl  as  a  deaf  man 
could  do  to  his  own  wooden  arm-chair.  The 
curtain  here  must  drop  over  that  rugged  person- 
ality ;  for  a  few  years  after,  on  a  most  memorable 
deathbed,  he  revealed,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
the  story  of  his  life  : — the  .vehement,  sore  struggles 
of  middle  age,  with  its  tempests  of  gloom  and 
despair  ;  until  God  (in  the  same  wonderful  way  in 
which  His  Spirit  has  been  found  ofttimes  to  operate 
on  the  soul)  spoke  comfoi-t  to  him  by  means  of  a 
vivid  and  startling  dream,  the  scene  of  which  lay 
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among  his  somewhat  distant  native  mountains. 
The  Jarkness  was  for  ever  past,  and  the  true  light 
for  ever  shone.  There  can  be  no  breach  of  faith  in 
quoting  the  concluding  words  of  this  dying  "  Con- 
fession of  faith  : "  "  Ever  since  that  hour  I  have 
enjoj-ed  thae  three  things — 1st,  Pace  o'  conscience  ; 
2d,  Jo}'  in  the  Holj'  Ghost ;  3d,  The  assured  hope  o' 
a  glorious  immortality  beyond  death  an'  the  grave." 

Ay,  Presbyterian  or  non-Presbyterian  Reader,  if 
you  had  heard  that  man's  prayers,  your  faith  in 
the  need  of  liturgies  would  have  been  a  trifle 
startled  and  shaken.  It  mattered  not  to  Saunders, 
even  though  his  minister  was  present ;  he  did  not 
surrender  his  claim  to  be  "  High  Priest  in  his 
own  household."  He  was  steeped  in  the  Boston 
and  Erskine  theology — the  theology  and  phraseology 
of  the  Covenants  ;  and  his  prayers,  as  may  be 
imagined,  were  saturated  with  the  same.  What  of 
that  ?  They  had  a  ring  about  them  such  as  I  have 
not  heard  before  or  since ;  for  I  have  knelt  with 
the  old  patriarch  on  his  clay  floor.  That  grand 
"thunder  of  God"  seems  still  to  mutter  in  the 
sky,  though  a  third  of  a  century  has  since  come 
and  gone.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  add,  that  on  several 
occasions,  when,  o'ft'ing  to  his  physical  infirmity,  he 
was  unconscious  of  any  one  coming  behind  him  as 
he  paced  his  fields  (the  last  time  I  remember  was 
in  a  ridge  of  Swedish  turnips),  I  found  him  indulging 
in  a  constant  habit  of  talking  aloud.  But  these 
talks  (soliloquies)  were  invariably  of  one  kind.  I 
never  knew,  save  in  his  case,  the  literal  sense  and 
fulfilment  of  the  Apostolic  injunction  "  Pray  without 
ceasing." 

A  straggling  hamlet  was  close  by  this  farm. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Erskine,  after  visiting  in  a  friendly 
iamUiar  way  individual  occupants  of  the  separate 
cottages,  met  the  little  coterie,  each  bringing  a 
chair,  or  "  cutty,"  to  Saunders'  house.  They  were 
ushered  in  by  his  son,  a  well-conditioned  man  of 
middle  age,  who  had  for  years  relieved  his  father 
of  the  varied  anxieties  of  the  "pendicle" — crop 
and  stock  and  market.  The  kitchen,  though  not 
very  amply  dimensioned,  was  abundantly  adequate 
for  existing  requirements.  The  good  man's  lowly 
influence  was  sensibly  felt  among  the  neighbours, 
young  and  old ;  so  that  (what  was  not  always  the 
case)  the  present  formed  a  gathering  of  congenial 
spirits. 

He  "haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul, 

And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enrol." 

A  few  fresh  logs  sputtered  and  sparkled  on  the 
fire,  as  the  minister  (the  high-priestly  functions 
referred  to  were,  once  a  year,  in  abeyance)  read 
what  we  have  already  stated  to  be  his  wont,  a 
short  portion  of  God's  holy  Word.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  conversational  "address;"  the  only 
member  of  the  small  congregation  unable  to  profit, 
being,  for  the  aforesaid  reason,  the  venerable  house- 
holder himself.  It  mattered  little.  He  was  pleased 
and  gratified   at   his   kitchen    resolving;  itself  into 


"  the  prophet's  chamber."  His  kindly  ej^e  rested 
benignantly  on  the  recognised  and  respected  spiritual 
guide  of  the  parish  ;  and  as  his  own  lips  did  not 
appear  to  cease  their  silent  but  habitual  movement, 
he  was  doubtless  accompanying  all  with  prayer  for 
a  blessing.  When  the  neighbours  had  retired,  a 
bowl  of  milk  and  some  oaten  cake  refreshed  the 
speaker  after  this  first  instalment  of  the  day's 
duties  ;  then  he  hastened  by  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields  to  the  next  farm  embraced  in  the  Sabbath 
announcements. 

This  (Craiglands)  bulked  in  larger  importance  in 
the  rent-roll  of  the  chief  heritor  ;  and  so  far  as 
in>portance  in  another  sense  was  concerned,  so  also 
did  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  The  former  was  a 
fair  average  specimen  of  the  better -class  agricul- 
turist. He  was  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  who 
had  furnished  him  with  a  considerable  capital  in 
the  first  instance  to  stock  his  holding,  and  he  him- 
self had  no  lack  of  energy  and  industry  to  keep  it 
up.  In  appearance  he  was  farmer-like.  His  face 
was  bronzed  with  constant  exposure ;  and  tufts  of 
coarse  iron -gray  locks,  dashed  with  white,  went 
straggling  and  rambling  over  a  deeply-lined  brow. 
If  I  might  venture  a  suggestive  resemblance,  it 
would  be  in  the  portraits  (past  middle  life)  of  our 
countryman  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  same  look  of 
brooding  anxiety  and  melancholy  was  there,  arising, 
however,  from  a  cause,  on  account  of  which  Carlyle, 
of  all  men,  had  not  to  suffer.  Truth  to  say,  it  was 
Mrs.  M'Losky  who  aff'orded  her  husband  chief 
matter  for  pensive  reflection.  With  several  re- 
deeming features  she  failed  utterly,  somehow  or 
other,  to  combine  the  requisites  of  a  cheerful  and 
helpful  wife.  Yet,  with  all  her  drabby  and  slat- 
ternly ways,  she  was  one  of  those  folks  often  found 
in  the  world  and  in  every  rank  of  life,  who  are 
afilicted  with  that  silliest  of  human  weaknesses, 
an  airing  of  their  grand  relations ;  of  course,  with 
the  accompanying  would-be  eff'ort  to  be  beyond 
their  neighbours.  Saunders,  our  old  friend,  was 
incapable  of  making  one  sharp  or  cutting  or  un- 
charitable insinuation,  but  we  have  known  him 
occasionally  to  state  general  propositions  without 
any  individual  application.  It  is  just  possible  that 
he  may  have  had  some  such  specific  illustrative 
case  in  his  eye,  when,  denouncing  the  sin,  which  he 
always  most  vehemently  detested  in  fallen  human 
nature,  he  averred  of  pride,  that  "  it  was  the  sark 

o'  the  soul,  first  on  and  last  aff." 

***** 

These  asterisks  indicate  that  I  have  reached  my 
prescribed  limits  in  this  paper,  and  I  am  under 
sacred  obligation  not  to  transgress.  The  description 
of  the  M'Losky  family  and  the  specific  occasion, 
must  therefore  for  the  present  be  terminated. 

Let  me  only  further  add,  that  after  accomplishing 
other  three  similar  visits,  Mr.  Erskine  wound  up 
by  dining  quietly  and  pleasantly  at  the  Laird's,  a 
thing  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  his  duties 
lay  in  that  quarter  of  the  parish. 
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When  sitting  by  tliomselves,  at  their  after-dinner 
talk,  reheai-sing  the  day's  proceedings,  the  Minister 
coiiUl  not  resist  entertaining  his  host  (Friend  and 
Elder)  ^\•itll  an  account  of  his  always  somewhat 
dreaded  visit  to  Mrs.  M'Losky. 

"A  good  fellow  M'Losky  is  himself,"  said  the 
Laird,  "a  thorough  good  fellow."  At  the  same 
moment,  with  a  quizzical  look  and  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  he  rose  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck 
him,  and,  hoisting  his  spectacles,  fumbled  for  some 
book  in  the  corner  cupboard.  "  Yes,  here  it  is  at 
last,  the  best  and  most  innocent  of  humorists. 
Just  listen,"  he  continued,  readjusting  his  glasses. 
"  Mind,  like  old  Saunders,  I  venture  on  no  personal 
application.  But  let  me  read  to  you  these  lines  of 
Thomas  Hood's  ;  j^ou  can  change  the  sex  and  make 
the  application  if  you  please  : — 

"  There  morbid,  all  bile,  and  verjuice,  and  nerves, 
Where  other  people  would  make  preserves. 
He  turns  his  fruits  into  pickles  ; 
Peevish  and  envious  and  fretful  by  day, 
At  night  to  his  own  sharp  fancies  a  prey, 
He  lies  like  a  hedgehog,  rolled  up  the  wrong  way, 
Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles." 

The  Laird  laughed  very  heartily  at  his  own 
parallelism,  only  reddening  a  little,  as  if  consider- 
ing whether  he  had  possibly  gone  too  far. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  putting  his  arm  into  Mr. 
Erskine's,  "  let  us  go  to  the  drawing-room  and  join 
the  ladies." 

"f^is  iatljtx  sata  \)m  anti  ^ati  campassion,  anb 
ran  axiH  fell  on  bis  neck  antj  ktsseii  ]}m." — 
Luke  xv.  20. 

NOT  Law  but  Love  can  win  the  soul 
That  long  has  fled  the  home  of  Truth, 
And  wasted  all  the  strength  of  youth, 
And  failed  to  reach  the  gleaming  goal 

That  drew  it  to  the  stranger's  land, 
And,  stricken  into  dumb  despair. 
Throws  prayerful  arms  into  the  air, 

And  fain  would  touch  a  Father's  hand. 

For  Law  says,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  ; ' 
But  Love  says,  'God  so  loved  thee,' 
And  took  thy  form  for  sympathy, 

Exprest  in  the  Incarnate  Word, 

And  now  would  fold  thee  to  His  breast, 
Enveloping  thy  worthlessness 
With  arms  of  love  and  robes  of  grace, 

To  fit  thee  for  the  household  feast." 

Yet  Love  and  Law  are  one  in  Him, 

Twin  truths  that  in  His  nature  meet 
In  closest  union,  and  complete 

The  circlet  of  His  diadem. 

And  lack  of  love  is  breach  of  law, 

The  essence  and  the  curse  of  sin. 

Which  petrifies  the  heart  within, 
And  dries  the  springs  whence  joy  must  flow. 

0  Thou,  whose  Life  was  heavenliest  Love 
And  holiest  Law  !  help  us  in  Thee 
To  find  the  law  of  liberty. 

And  all  its  precepts  to  approve. 

W.  S.  Bruce. 


^oung  SEomen's  Associations. 

"  SCOTCH  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY." 
rpmS  Society,  briefly  designated  by  those  who 
-*-  are  familiar  with  it,  who  probably  do  not  dis- 
like the  masonic  appearance  of  the  name — S.G-.F.S., 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  English  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  though  they  were  both  founded  in  1875, 
and  from  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion sketched  last  month.  It  is,  however,  on 
terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  those  Societies, 
and  in  common  with  the  latter  it  uses  the  "  Home 
Friend"  as  its  magazine.  That  well-written 
periodical  is  specialised  for  the  members  of  this 
Society  by  a  leaf  called  the  Scotch  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  Eeporter,  somewhat  as  "Life  and  Work" 
is  localised  for  many  parishes,  or  for  soldiers  and 
sailors,  by  means  of  a  Supplement. 

The  Society  is  in  its  vigorous  youth — only  eight 
years  old ;  yet  it  has  already  92  Branches  with 
9500  members,  and  1180  Working  Associates,  be- 
sides 570  Honorary  Associates  from  whom  a  larger 
subscription  is  expected.  The  members  are  girls 
of  the  working  classes,  above  the  age  of  thirteen ; 
the  Associates  are  ladies  who  fiorst  of  aU  admit 
the  members,  then  help  them  in  any  way  they 
can  —  as  by  having  classes  for  them,  working 
parties,  savings  banks — or  by  finding  situations 
for  them,  or  perhaps  most  of  all  by  causing  each 
member  to  "  feel  that  she  has  a  friend  to  whom 
she  can  go  for  sympathy  either  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
and  who  really  cares  for  her."  The  last  state- 
ment is  quoted  from  a  short  explanation  of 
the  objects  of  the  society  which  the  President, 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  has  kindly 
communicated.  We  cannot  do  better  than  con- 
tinue our  quotation  : — "  The  Society  was  started 
to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by 
those  interested  in  young  girls,  namely,  some 
means  of  keeping  up  intercorurse  with  them  after 
they  have  left  the  Simday  School  or  Bible  Class 
and  gone  to  service  or  other  employment,  perhaps 
in  some  distant  place  without  a  friend  to  whom 
they  could  turn.  This  society  is  to  provide  friends 
for  the  working  girls  of  Scotland  in  a  class  above 
their  own,  and  to  help  them  to  avoid  bad  company 
by  introducing  them  to  earnest  and  pure-minded 
women  wherever  they  go." 

Members  subscribe  not  less  than  6d.  a  year,  and 
Associates  2s.  6d.  Two  featui'es  of  the  Society 
may  help  to  explain  its  success  : — 

1.  It  is  unsectarian.  Too  often  this  word  only 
means  that  the  established  chm'ch  of  the  country 
is  feebly  represented  in  the  management.  But 
Church  of  Scotland  ladies  have  from  the  first  in 
large  numbers  filled  influential  positions  in  the 
Society.  This  secures  the  confidence  of  the 
country  districts,  where  the  majority  of  the  girls 
who  go  to  situations  in  the  towns  have  been 
accustomed  to  attend  their  parish  church.  At  the 
same  time  other  chiu-ches  are  amply  represented. 
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2.  It  is  a  fellowship  Society.  We  quote  from 
a  paper  fm-iiished  to  us  bj-  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Reith  of 
Eickarton,  who  has  long  taken  much  interest  in  the 
Society  : — "  The  corner-stones  in  which  its  strength 
rests  are  (1)  the  individual  tie  between  the  member 
and  her  associate ;  which  tie,  in  many  cases,  neither 
is  wiUing  to  sever,  even  when  the  two  are  widely 
separated,  and  which,  instead  of  being  broken,  is 
only  lengthened  by  the  member  being  commended 
to  other  associates;  and  (2)  the  friendly  feeling 
which  is  produced  among  the  members  themselves. 
By  the  half-yearly  or  annual  festivals,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  other  connecting  links  which  the 
Society  creates,  all  the  guls  belonging  to  a  branch 
are  drawn  more  closely  together,  and  a  feeling  of 
unity  and  a  desu'C  to  help  each  other  as  far  as 
possible,  are  promoted.  In  short,  the  members  of 
the  whole  Society  are  banded  together  into  one 
great  sisterhood,  so  that  wherever  a  member  may 
go,  she  finds  herself  not  only  commended  to  an 
associate  who  will  do  everything  in  her  power  to 
help  her,  but  in  the  midst  of  friends  of  her  own 
class."  "  How  different,"  says  Mr.  Eeith,  "  is  her 
condition  in  this  case  from  that  of  a  gud  going  to 
a  large  town,  or  other  strange  place,  and  finding 
that  there  is  not  a  soid  in  it  who  takes  the  slightest 
interest  in  her !  No  one  who  knows  anything  of 
himian  nature  can  fail  to  understand  that  to  a 
girl  to  whom  the  idea  should  come  forcibly  home, 
'  There  is  not  in  this  place  one  who  really  cares 
whether  I  do  well  or  Ul,'  there  would  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  indifference  and  recklessness." 

There  are  two  other  featm-es  of  the  Society  which 
can  be  defended,  but  to  which  criticism  is  likely  to 
be  directed : — 

1.  Its  distinction  between  working-class  girls 
and  their  lady-friends,  even  in  the  act  of  linking 
them  together  for  mutual  help.  In  a  young  men's 
Society  a  similar  recognition  of  classes  would  ensure 
failure.  That  it  is  not  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
success  among  women  has  been  proved  by  this 
Societ}^  We  are  happy  to  add,  on  the  information 
of  one  of  the  secretaries,  that  the  Associates 
belong  to  many  different  social  positions.  And 
there  is  this  also  to  be  said — the  ladies  accept 
precisely  the  same  rides  as  the  members.  They 
aU  adopt  the  motto  of  the  Society,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  all  promise  not  only  to 
wait  on  God  in  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and 
to  remember  each  other  in  prayer,  but  also  "  to 
avoid  reading  bad  books  and  magazines ;  to  en- 
deavour to  spread  no  scandal,  and  to  repeat  no 
idle  tale  to  the  disadvantage  of  others ;  to  di-ess 
simply,  according  to  their  station,  avoiding  aU 
exaggerated  fashions." 

2.  Its  apparent  relentlessness  towards  the  fallen. 
It  does  not  accept  them  as  new  members  ;  for  its 
lapsed  members  it  has  no  door  of  return.  The 
answer  is  foimd  in  the  statement  which  the  Pre- 
sident has  sent  to  us  : — "  The  object  in  view  is  to 
help  the  pure  to  keep  pme,  to  set  a  stamp  on  the 


value  of  a  good  character,  and  to  seek  to  prevent 
that  great  sin  which  is  so  terribly  common  in  this 
land."  The  method  adopted  is  at  any  rate  com- 
plimentary to  young  women  of  the  working  classes, 
for  it  seeks  through  them  to  raise  the  low  tone  of 
the  community  to  which  they  belong  regarding 
impmity  when  it  is  connected  with  com-tship.  All 
honom-  to  the  ladies  who,  in  the  strength  of  their 
pure  womanhood,  are  not  afraid  to  lay  a  hand 
that  is  not  less  kind  because  it  is  fii-m  on  this 
painful  subject !  Will  our  readers  hear  one  of 
them  speak  1  We  have  permission  to  quote  from 
an  address  which  was  given  to  the  Dunblane 
Branch  last  February  by  an  Associate  who  does 
not  wish  to  be  named  here : — 

"  Even  among  the  wild  wandering  gipsies  of 
Spain,  no  girl  would  dare  to  be  guUty  of  the  dis- 
grace that  is  spoken  of  in  Scotland  as  'just  a  mis- 
fortune.' Is  that  the  right  name  for  the  act  by 
which  a  woman  flings  away  for  ever  her  most 
sacred  treasure  1  Call  it  by  its  true  name,  a  dis- 
gTace.  Understand  that  no  marriage  can  undo 
what  has  gone  before ;  once  make  public  opinion 
set  against  the  sin,  and  depend  upon  it  it  will 
become  less  shamefully  common.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  imhappy  guls  who  go  wrong  because  no 
one  has  taught  them  to  live  rightly,  but  of  girls  in 
comparatively  well-to-do  positions,  who  must  know 
what  is  right,  and  therefore  we  are  forced  to  think 
do  not  care,  but  fancy  they  can  make  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  honest  women  of  themselves  by 
marrying  after  they  have  sinned.  As  long  as  that 
is  the  common  idea  we  may  blush  to  feel  that  our 
patriotism  is  mere  talk,  and  our  religion  is  dead. 
What  business  indeed  have  we  women  of  Scotland 
to  pretend  to  any  patriotism  at  all  while  we  know 
of  this  national  shame  and  humiliation,  and  do 
nothing  to  remove  it?  We  want  the  men  of 
Scotland  to  feel  that  a  girl  who  belongs  to  our 
Society  is  sure  to  be  one  whom  they  must  respect 
and  treat  as  every  right-minded  woman  should  be 
treated ;  one  who  will  certainly  set  her  face  against 
drink,  against  bad  language,  bad  conduct,  every- 
thing that  drags  men  and  women  down  from  the 
level  of  the  children  of  God." 

We  have  left  many  things  unsaid.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  has  become  patron,  and  has  graciously 
given  a  donation  of  ,£50.  The  Society  has  a  Sick 
Fund ;  a  Biblewoman  to  laboiu:  among  destitute  and 
friendless  guls ;  a  "  Lodge  "  at  38  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  where  Members,  coming  from  the 
country,  can  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  a  Library,  and  a  Registry. 

More  Associates  are  needed.  The  General 
Secretary  is  Miss  Macleod,  20  Coates  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  who  will  be  happy  to  give  all  informa- 
tion. The  Secretary  for  the  Central  Branch  is  Miss 
Maiy  Davidson,  Inchmarlo  Cottage,  Banchory. 
The  Organising  Secretary  is  Miss  C.  Neaves,  7 
Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Editob. 


5r!je  (Jf>mrral  ^sscmlilu  of  tf)e  (iO^i^urc]^  of  Scotlantr. 

rpHE  Goneral  Assembly  of  1883  met  on  Tlnirsday  24th  May,  and  was  closed  in  daylight  on  Monday 
-L  4th  June  :  an  Assembly  of  the  best  kind,  free  from  agitating  controversies,  and  occupied  -with  the 
great  enterprises  of  the  Church ;  so  that  Membei's  returned  to  their  parishes  (as  the  ]\Ioderator  said  in 
bis  able  closing  address)  gratified  that  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  quietly  and  effectively 
done.  The  Eeports  of  Committees  Avere  generally  hopeful ;  they  were  the  records  of  a  growth  duiiug 
the  past  year  which  gives  promise  of  better  things  to  come.     The   Communicants  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland  were  returned  as  probably  amounting  to  530,292,  an  increase  of  14,506  since  the  year  1878. 
The  Christian  Liberality  of  the  Church  for  1882  (so  far  as  returned  in  schedules)  was  £326,201,  as 
compared  with  £281,503  in  1881.  This  does  not  include  seat  rents,  which  are  nearly  £60,000  more. 
The  Home  Mission  Committee  voted  Grants  dm'ing  the  year  to  121  Mission  Chxu-ches  and  Stations, 
amounting  to  £4515,  and  22  Church-Building  Grants,  amounting  to  £6688.  The  Endowment  Com- 
mittee reported  the  endowment  and  erection  of  1 1  new  parishes  last  year,  making  323  new  parishes  in 
all.  The  Foreign  Mission  reported  an  income  of  £25,000,  and  special  success  at  various  stations.  The 
]\Iission  to  the  Jews  reported  extended  work  and  increased  revenue.  The  income  of  the  Colonial  Mission 
was  close  on  £6000.  The  Sunday  School  Committee  reported  194,220  scholars,  17,833  teachers,  and 
48,228  adult  scholars  in  Bible  Classes.  More  or  less  encouraging  Reports  were  received  from  the  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Livings,  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund,  on  Intemperance,  etc.     An  Appendix 
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to  the  Scottish  Hpnnal  was  laid  before  the  Assembly ;  but  approval  of  it  was  delayed  for  a  year.  The 
Christian  Life  and  Work  Committee  reported  a  great  addition  to  the  Young  Men's  Guild,  and  a  steady 
rise  in  the  ch-euhition  of  the  Magazine,  which  is  now  90,000  monthly. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  High  Connnissioner  permits  us  to  give  his  i)ortrait,  engraved  from  a  photograph 
taken  by  JMr.  Marshall  Wane  towards  the  close  of  the  recent  General  Assembly.  The  Right  Honourable 
John-CampbeU  Hamilton-Gordon,  seventh  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Avas  born  in  1847,  and  is  grandson  of  that 
Statesman  and  Prime  Minister  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  Scotch  Benefices  Act  ("  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act ").    He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1870.    He  was  President  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 


1^10  (Brace  t^e  Eorli  l^ffffj  Commf00ioner* 


at  Aberdeen  in  1877,  and  has  occupied  a  leading  place  in  various  religious  and  philanthropic  movements. 
He  has  been  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  last  three  General  Assemblies.  It  is  unnecessary,  but  it  is 
pleasant,  to  say  that  His  Grace  has  endeared  himself  to  each  General  Assembly  by  his  great  courtesy  to 
the  members,  by  his  knoAvn  sympathy  with  all  that  is  most  spiritual  in  ecclesiastical  a9"airs,  and  by  being 
ever  on  the  side  of  Christian  work,  and  of  whatsoever  makes  for  the  healing  of  divisions. 

The  Assembly  was  most  fortunate  in  its  Moderator.  Dr.  Rankine  was  born  at  Knockdone  in  the 
parish  of  Maybole  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at  the  Parish  School  of  Maybole,  at  Ayr  Academy,  and 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  in  1842  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr;  was  for  a  short 
time  Assistant  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Cosens  of  Lauder  ;  and  was  ordained  Minister  of  Sorn  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ayr  on  30th  November  1843.  In  1880  the  University  of  Edinburgh  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.     The  portrait  is  from  a  photogi-aph  taken  during  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Moffat. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS  AND  THEIR  EARLIEST  MISSIONARIES. 


CTijc  S^mrrican  3Iutiians  auti  t|)ctr 
(fHarlirst  fHissiouarirs. 

By  the  LaJy  Fkaxces  Balfour. 
III. — The  Jesuit  Mission — (Conchided). 

/^UR  last  Paper  closed  with  a  reference  to  the 
^  evils  of  the  Jesuit  system  and  a  recognition 
of  the  merits  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  who  were 
sent  out  to  preach  Christ  and  His  Cross  through 
this  vast  country.  We  may  follow  the  lives  of 
some  of  them  for  a  little  way. 

"We  have  the  most  accurate  descriptions  of  their 
life  at  Quebec  and  their  wanderings  with  the 
Indians  in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  journals  sent  to  the 
Superior  at  home,  pages  written  often  under  the 
greatest  dilSculty,  with  hands  whose  fingers  had 
been  cut  off  or  mutilated  by  the  savages,  and  then- 
blood  dyeing  the  pages  as  they  wrote  of  their 
toils  and  sufferings,  with  gunpowder  and  water  as 
a  substitute  for  ink.  Their  lodging  at  Quebec  was 
of  the  roughest.  Within  a  palisaded  enclosure 
were  two  buildings — one  used  as  storehouse,  stable, 
and  bakery,  the  other  the  dwelling-house,  consist- 
ing of  one  story,  the  cells  in  which  the  priests 
lived  being  only  eight  feet  square.  Here  they 
busied  themselves  endeavouring  to  master  the 
difficulties  of  the  various  languages,  tilling  the 
ground  with  their  labourers,  catechising  the  few 
Indian  children  they  were  able  to  collect,  and  writ- 
ing home  that  the  harvest  was  plentiful,  but  the 
labourers  few.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  they 
toiled  on,  and  Le  Jeune  the  Superior  writes 
describing  himself  as  learning  the  language  by  the 
help  of  an  Indian  whom  he  kept  at  his  task  by  small 
presents  of  tobacco.  As  he  wrote  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  his  ink  froze  solid  and  the  blankets 
of  the  priests  were  fringed  with  icicles  from  their 
congealed  breath.  Father  Le  Jeune  spent  the 
first  winter  with  one  of  the  wandering  tribes,  living 
with  them  in  their  crowded  filthy  lodges  at  night, 
and  sharing  aU  their  toils  by  day.  There  exists  a 
paper  containing  directions  for  the  Fathers  when 
living  among  the  savages,  and  in  itself  it  tells  the 
story  of  some  of  the  hardships  and  petty  annoy- 
ances which  they  constantly  had  to  undergo. 

"You  should  love  the  Indians  like  brothers,  with 
whom  you  are  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life.  Never 
make  them  wait  for  you  in  embarking.  Take  a  flint  and 
steel  to  light  their  pipes  and  kindle  their  fire  at  night, 
for  these  little  services  win  their  hearts.  Try  to  eat 
their  sagamite  as  they  cook  it,  bad  and  dirty  as  it  is. 
Fasten  up  the  skirts  of  your  cassock,  that  you  may  not 
cany  water  or  sand  into  the  canoe.  Wear  no  shoes  or 
stockings  in  the  canoe  ;  but  you  may  put  them  on  in 
crossing  the  portages.  Do  not  make  yourself  ti'ouble- 
some,  even  to  a  single  Indian.  Do  not  ask  them  too 
many  questions.  Bear  their  faults  in  silence,  and  appear 
always  cheerful.  Buy  fish  for  them  from  the  tribes  you 
will  pass,  and  for  this  purpose  take  with  you  some  awls, 
beads,  knives,  and  fish-hooks.  Be  not  ceremonious  with 
the  Indians  ;  take  at  once  what  they  offer  you  ;  ceremony 
ofi'cnds  them.  Be  very  careful  when  in  the  canoe  that 
the  brim  of  your  hat  does  not  annoy  them.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  wear  your  nightcap.     There  is  no 


such  thing  as  impropriety  among  Indians.  Remember 
that  it  is  Christ  and  His  Cross  that  you  are  seeking,  and 
if  you  aim  at  anything  else  you  will  get  nothing  but 
aflliction  of  body  and  mind." 

Acting  in  such  a  spirit  as  this,  the  Fathers  gained 
considerable  influence  over  the  Indians,  and,  as  a 
whole,  they  were  welcomed  and  hstened  to  with 
respect ;  and  though  their  progress  in  impressing 
the  Christian  truths  was  very  slow,  still  at  times, 
in  spite  of  much  discom'agement,  they  saw  the  good 
seed  bearing  fruit.  It  was  not  till  they  ventured 
among  the  Iroquois  that  their  real  difficulties  be- 
gan. Many  years  had  passed  since  Champlain  had 
made  war  on  these  people,  and  now  the  missionaries 
of  peace  were  to  be  the  first  to  suffer  the  revenge 
which  only  burned  the  fiercer  from  the  length  of 
time  it  had  had  to  wait.  The  Jesuits  had  estab- 
lished a  mission  in  the  Hm-on  country,  and  sent 
several  priests  to  work  and  live  amongst  them. 
These  were  now  in  want  of  necessities,  and  Isaac 
Jogues;  a  young  priest  who  is  described  as  a  man 
of  a  constitutionally  timid  temperament  and  a 
finished  scholar,  not  apparently  well  fitted  for  his 
work,  except  in  the  burning  zeal  for  it  which  in- 
spired him,  started  to  visit  the  mission ;  with  two 
laymen,  Coutirre  and  Goupd,  attached  to  the  order, 
and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Hurons.  They 
accomplished  their  task,  and  were  coming  home 
down  the  three  rivers,  when  from  an  ambush  on 
the  shore  the  Iroquois  rushed  upon  them.  The 
Hurons,  seized  with  panic,  fled,  and  only  a  few 
converts  stood  by  the  Frenchmen.  Jogues  nearly 
escaped,  but  seeing  that  Goupil  and  Couture  were 
taken,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  abandon  them,  and 
deUvered  himself  up  to  the  savages  who  were 
employed  in  captming  the  flying  Hurons.  All 
three  were  a>t  once  horribly  tortured ;  they  were 
beaten  and  their  hands  lacerated  by  the  savages, 
who  tore  off  their  finger-nails  with  their  teeth. 
They  then  embarked  with  their  prisoners,  but  not 
before  killing  an  old  Huron  convert  whom  Jogues 
had  baptized  with  his  wounded  hands. 

After  a  wearisome  journey,  dming  which  the 
French,  in  spite  of  their  condition,  were  obhged  to 
carry  heavy  loads  in  a  hot  sun,  they  reached  a 
Mohawk  town.  Here  they  were  subjected  to  tor- 
tures too  horrible  to  relate,  all  designed  to  cause 
the  greatest  suffering  without  loss  of  life.  This 
continued  for  several  days,  and  they  were  led  in 
triumph  from  town  to  town,  everywhere,  in  spite 
of  weakness  and  pain,  seizing  on  any  opportunity 
of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  baptizing  the 
young  children.  Coutm-e  was  adopted  into  a 
family  in  place  of  a  dead  relation,  and  after  almost 
incredible  suffering  was  allowed  to  live  peacefully 
amongst  them.  Jogues  was  daily  expecting  to  be 
bm-nt  to  death.  One  day  while  he  and  Goupil, 
clad  in  tattered  robes  of  skin,  had  withdrawn 
themselves  into  the  forest,  prepaiing  for  their  end 
and  consoling  each  other  with  prayer  and  exhort- 
ation,   two    Inchans   followed    them,    and    kilied 
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Goiipil  ■with  a  blow  from  a  hatchet.  He  fell 
mimnimng  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  Jogues,  kneel- 
ing, bowed  his  head  for  the  expected  blow,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  get  up  and  return  home.  In 
the  late  autiunn  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  the 
Indians  on  their  yearly  deer  hunt.  The  game 
they  took  was  dedicated  to  their  demon  god,  and 
Jogues  refused  to  touch  it.  Shivering  and  fam- 
ished, he  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  hut  at  night, 
and  by  day  worked  for  his  masters,  bringing  them 
firewood  and  patiently  bearing  with  their  abuse 
and  cruelty ;  but  when  they  scoffed  at  his  God  he 
assumed  an  air  of  authority,  and,  with  the  strange 
power  he  seems  to  have  possessed  over  his  captors, 
sternly  rebuked  and  silenced  them.  Sometimes 
he  escaped  from  what  he  called  "this  Babylon," 
and  going  forth  into  the  forest  he  woidd  carve  a 
cross  on  some  pine  tnmk,  and  kneeling  before  it 
in  the  starhght  and  solemn  peace  of  the  night 
prayed  for  strength  to  bear  his  cross  after  the 
pattern  of  his  Master.  The  Iroquois  were  con- 
stantly successful  in  their  raids  against  the  Hurons, 
and  Jogues  was  forced  to  watch  the  prisoners,  the 
allies  of  the  French,  tortured  and  burnt  to  death. 
Everj'where  he  went  amongst  them,  consoling  the 
dying,  preaching,  and  baptizing. 

After  many  mouths  the  Iroquois  took  Jogues  to 
Fort  Orange  to  trade  with  a  settlement  of  the  Dutch. 
These  aided  his  escape,  which  he  effected  with 
great  difficulty.  He  sailed  to  England  in  a 
Dutch  vessel,  and  after  many  misfortunes  reached 
France,  and  made  his  way  to  the  nearest  Jesuit 
college.  His  story  had  reached  home,  and  the 
Superior,  hearing  he  came  from  Canada,  asked  if  he 
knew  Father  Jogues,  whether  he  was  not  miur- 
dered  by  the  Indians.  "  No,"  answered  Jogues, 
kneeling  for  the  Superior's  blessing,  "  I  am  alive 
and  at  liberty."  That  night  there  were  great 
rejoicings  through  the  community,  and  Jogues  had 
reached  at  length  a  haven  of  rest.  But  he  only 
remained  long  enough  to  recover  his  strength,  and 
soon  we  find  him  again  labouring  through  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  that  great  vineyard. 
Some  years  after  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
the  Mohawk  towns  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  truce 
between  the  Huron  and  Iroquois,  one  of  the  many 
which  the  French  tried  to  negotiate,  fearing  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  Hurons.  At  first  he 
seems  to  have  recoiled  in  horror  at  the  thought  of 
returning  to  encounter  again  the  tortures  of  which 
his  mutilated  hands  and  scan-ed  body  reminded 
him  only  too  vividly.  But  he  conquered  the 
momentary  weakness,  and  departed,  thanking  God 
who  thought  him  thus  worthy  to  suffer  and  die  in 
His  glorj\  "  I  shall  go,  and  shall  not  return,"  he 
wrote  home,  and  he  was  soon  to  enter  into  his 
rest.  The  negotiations  failed,  and  Jogiies  was 
once  more  cruelly  tortured,  greatly  incensing  his 
enemies  by  his  calm  fortitude.  One  evening,  as 
he  was  sitting  wearily  in  his  lodge  smarting  with 
wounds  and  bruises,  an  Indian  entered  and  ordered 


him  to  appear  at  a  feast.  To  refuse  would  have 
given  gileat  offence,  so  rising  he  followed  his  guide. 
As  he  stooped  to  enter  the  lodge  of  the  Chief  an 
Indian  concealed  within  struck  at  him  with  a 
hatchet.  A  friendly  Iroquois  who  had  followed 
to  protect  him  raised  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow, 
but  it  cut  through  it,  and,  piercing  Jogues'  brain, 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 

"  Happy  is  he  who  heareth 
The  signal  of  his  release 
In  the  bells  of  the  Holy  City, 
The  chimes  of  eternal  Peace." 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  among 
that  missionary  band.  He  had  so  given  up  his  life 
to  fulfilling  the  will  of  God,  that  he  was  able  to 
conquer  all  the  natural  infirmities  and  weakness  of 
his  human  nature  and  to  be  strong  to  endure  and 
suffer  all  things  for  his  Master's  sake. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Mission  gained  at 
length  a  great  hold  on  many  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  converts  we  can  realise  by  one 
incident  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Relations.  One 
of  the  tribes  amongst  whom  the  Fathers  had  been 
particularly  successful  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Iroquois,  and  seemed  almost  on  the  verge  of  being 
exterminated.  On  a  Good  Friday  the  Jesuit  writes 
that  they  spread  on  the  snow  their  best  robe  of 
beaver-skin,  and  raising  the  crucifix,  knelt  around 
it  in  prayer.  And  what  was  their  prayer  1  Not 
for  success  in  the  deadly  struggle  against  theii* 
enemy  or  for  prisoners  to  be  burned  or  tortured. 
They  prayed  that  the  Iroquois  might  be  forgiven 
and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  that  faith  which 
in  their  misery  and  weakness  they  had  learned  to 
turn  to  as  their  hope  and  strength. 

We  can  imagine  the  joy  of  those  who  knew  by 
their  own  terrible  experience  how  strongly  the  feel- 
ings of  hatred  and  vengeance  were  developed  in  the 
Indian  character,  and  they  must  have  felt  rewarded 
a  hundredfold  in  seeing  such  results  springing  from 
their  labour.  They  had  borne  torture  and  want 
with  heroic  courage  and  patient  submission,  and 
they  had  toiled  on  through  what  is  to  the  mission- 
ary spirit  the  greatest  of  all  suffering,  ajjparent 
faihu-e,  with  a  firm  faith  in  God  and  His  promises. 
Their  laboiu:  had  not  been  in  vain.  Then,  as  now, 
the  example  of  pure  and  holy  lives,  of  upright 
dealing  and  consistent  conduct,  had  brought  the 
light  to  those  who  were  sitting  in  the  darkness  and 
shadow  of  death,  and  taught  them  something  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  goodwill 
to  all  men. 

Triumphs  of  faith  and  zeal  such  as  these  might 
almost  make  us  forget  the  many  grave  errors  and 
crimes  with  which  the  political  history  of  the  Order 
which  trained  these  devoted  missionaries  has  been 
stained.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  much  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  sympathise  to  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  we  have  been  wi-iting  about,  and  to 
feel  that  above  all  things  they  possessed  that  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  is  the  life  of  His  ChurcL 
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IV. — The  Fiest  Who  Cheered  in  It. 

T\0  you  sometimes,  when  j'ou  have  got  to  the 
•*-^  full  length  of  your  tether,  and  are  doing  your 
work  foirly,  think  kindly  of  those  who  cheered  you 
at  yoiu:  fii'st  start  in  it  ?  You  have  not  come  to 
much,  and  you  do  not  fency  you  have.  But  I 
remember  how  a  good  man,  who  might  have  been 
an  eminent  man  had  not  his  lot  forbade  it,  told 
with  great  feeling  how  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
without  shoes  and  stocking's,  an  old  woman  said  to 
him,  "  Never  you  mind  :  Ye'll  be  "  no  matter  what. 
It  was  what  he  came  to.  And  the  kindly  prophecy 
had  helped  him  towai'ds  it,  in  days  of  painfid 
struggle.  So  he  said.  And  I  am  sure  he  spoke 
true.     He  is  gone  where  tried  and  good  men  go. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  hours  come  to  some  folk, 
on  in  the  pilgrimage,  drawing  towards  the  end  of 
their  work, — in  any  case  when  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  anything  better  than  they  have  done, — quiet 
houi-s,  when  they  are  left  alone  for  a  few  days  in 
a  dwelling  usually  popidous,  possibly  at  some  very 
memorable  season  in  their  Individual  Year,  when  the 
old  time  comes  over  them,  and  specially  this  one 
remembrance  revives.  Gray-headed  and  subdued, 
you  are  a  lad  again,  in  the  environment  and  the 
atmosphere  of  those  departed  days :  and  you  look 
back  with  an  indescribable  interest  upon  those  who 
cheered  and  encouraged  you  at  the  outset  of  your 
life-work,  long  unseen  and  most  of  them  dead. 
You  need  not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  the  experi- 
ence is  a_very  touching  one.  And  the  chief  thing 
that  strikes  one  is.  How  the  old  friends  have  fallen 
away.  If  they  are  not  dead,  they  are  alienated. 
You  never  quarrelled :  and  were  you  to  meet,  it 
would  be  as  old  friends.  But  then  you  do  not 
meet.  You  have  been  put  far  apart  in  life.  And 
change  of  place  makes  a  terrible  severance,  do  what 
you  may. 

I  am  speaking,  you  see,  of  the  first  start  in  the 
life-work.  I  am  not  going  back  to  earlier  encourage- 
ments :  the  mother's  bright  face  when  her  little 
boy  came  in  and  told  he  was  head  of  his  class  or 
when  he  brought  home  his  prize :  though  little 
boys  like  grown  men  need  encouragement,  and 
cannot  do  their  best  without  it.  And  it  is  a  very 
miserable  thing  when  father  and  mother  are  not 
proud  of  their  son's  success  at  school  or  college.  I 
was  just  twelve  years  old,  when  I  heard  it  told,  to 
the  disparagement  of  a  good  woman  of  lowly  estate, 
that  on  the  Examination-day  she  appeared  as  though 
a  little  more  would  have  made  her  dance  on  the 
street,  going  home  from  the  Academy  where  her 
son  James  had  got  three  medals  and  various  books. 
And,  inwardly  rebelling  against  the  spirit  of  what 
was  being  spoken,  I  said  to  myself,  "And  quite 
right  too  ! "  Nor  am  I  speaking  of  cheering  words 
coming  from  schoolmasters  and  professors  :  though 
these  have  stayed  in  divers  memories  long  after  they 


were  forgotten  by  those  who  uttered  them.  One 
thiidvs  of  the  Glasgow  student  of  whom  a  famous 
professor  said,  "  That  lad  will  wear  the  mitre." 
So  he  did,  and  a  very  big  one.  But  though  the 
prophecy  came  true,  it  was  uttered  without  good 
reason.  Its  sole  basis  was  that  the  lad  was  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  sensible  and  well-behaved.  And 
such  predictions  prove  false  a  hundred  times  for 
once  tliey  prove  true.  I  know  a  good  man,  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  of  whom  it  was  solemnly  prophesied 
that  he  should  wear  the  mitre  the  Glasgow  lad 
wore.  He  well  deserved  it ;  and  he  rose  high ; 
but  not  to  that.     And  he  cannot  now. 

It  is  when  you  have  gone  out  from  your  father's 
house,  and  fairly  entered  on  the  work  of  your 
vocation,  that  a  youth  is  so  helped  by  kindly  cheer 
coming  from  those  who  till  then  were  strangers. 
I  am  not  thinking  of  praise,  though  the  encoiu-aging 
word  is  sometimes  priceless :  but  of  interest  and 
sympathy.  Nor  is  it  any  way  needful  that  these 
come  fr6m  the  mighty  of  the  earth.  I  have  known 
two  or  three,  in  succession  working  hard  in  a  some- 
what difficult  place,  who  never  got  more  heartening 
than  from  the  sympathetic  though  quite  unflatter- 
ing talk  of  one  who  though  a  good  Christian  and  a 
thoughtful  man,  was  nothing  bigger  than  a  poor 
maker  and  mender  of  shoes.  You,  Very  Reverend 
friend,  have  risen  to  eminent  place :  but  I  know 
you  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  little  window  by 
which  you  sometimes  sat  (how  many  years  since), 
and  looked  out  on  the  tiubid  river  running  below, 
and  the  strange  old  bridge  hard  by :  and  listened 
to  that  heavily-tried  old  man  discoursing  with  a 
quiet  Christian  wisdom,  come  of  long  experience 
and  much  tribulation,  which  (at  that  epoch)  greatly 
exceeded  yours.  And  you,  my  friend,  who  took 
me  once  to  a  green  grave,  and  standing  over  it 
said,  "  There  is  a  dear  old  woman  laid  here,  who 
when  I  was  a  young  curate  at  no  matter  where  said 
she  was  sure  I  should  be  a  Bishop,"  remember 
her  kindly  now  and  then,  I  know,  though  her 
worldly  place  was  undistinguished.  It  was  not 
her  prophecy  that  made  you  what  you  are.  For 
such  honour  must  happily  (in  these  days)  come  im- 
sought.  Neither  will  the  self-seeking  schemer  who 
puts  himself  in  the  way  of  it  commonly  reach  it. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  smile  at  the  encourage- 
ment the  lonely  young  preacher,  abiding  in  his 
comfortless  lodging,  and  going  forth  on  Sundays  to 
instruct  older  and  wiser  people  in  matters  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  himself,  gets  from  good 
old  ladies,  not  always  maiden  (the  kindest  some  of 
us  have  ever  known  were  matrons) :  but  it  has 
been  a  great  help  and  cheer  to  very  many,,  who 
will  remember  it  gratefully  while  they  live.  And 
the  kindness  was  most  unselfish  :  it  was  the  pure 
outcome  of  a  good  Christian  heart.  And  it  went 
forth  upon  generation  after  generation  of  those  who 
needed  it.  Have  not  you,  my  reader,  after  thu'ty 
years,  found  that  the  same  kind  soul  who  cheered  you 
at  your  first  start,  unwearied  and  unchilled,  is  cheer- 
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ing  some  hopeful  j'outli  iu  whom  you  seem  to  see 
yourself  again  ?  It  is  a  privilege  of  advancing  years 
that  without  accusation  of  sentimentalism  or  fear  of 
being  misinterpreted,  one  can  lift  up  a  testimony 
which  is  veracious,  and  declare  among  whom  one 
has  found  the  Best  of  the  human  race  :  for  kind- 
liness, sweetness,  patience,  uuselfishuess,  surely  but 
a  very  little  lower  than  the  angels.  Nor,  thinking 
of  one's  own  vocation,  must  the  cheering  word  of 
venerable  men  be  forgot.  I  never  will  forget  more 
than  one  or  two,  in  whom  wisdom  and  benevolence 
met  in  beautiful  imion.  I  have  known  both  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble :  I  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  Man  of  Ross.  And  don't  you  know,  even 
3'ou  who  have  done  more  than  fairly  well,  that  you 
disappointed  that  early  friend's  too  favourable 
appreciation?  He  expected  you  would  come  to 
more.  I  should  startle  you,  my  reader,  if  I  told 
you  what  outstanding  Scotchman  I  have  heard 
called  a  sad  failure. 

I  fear  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  encoui'age- 
ment  we  all  got  in  our  work  from  those  unforgotten 
friends,  foimded  upon  something  besides  kindness  : 
there  was  the  favourable  estimate  of  ourselves  and 
our  little  doings.  After  all  is  said,  to  feel  kindly 
towards  any  mortal  must  imply  that  (to  a  certain 
degree)  you  think  weU  of  him.  No  doubt,  the 
most  friendly  thing  you  can  say  of  a  fellow-creature 
is  that  you  think  he  does  his  work  well.  And  the 
most  unfriendly,  that  he  does  his  work  miserably. 
Authors  are  drawn  to  reviewers  who  praise  them. 
And  some,  who  started  on  the  heroic  principle  of 
never  thanking  any  one  for  a  favourable  review, 
break  down  from  that  as  years  go  on.  But  when 
the  youth  of  whose  outset  we  are  thinking  has  grown 
a  good  deal  older  and  got  more  experience,  he  ceases 
to  be  so  amenable  to  the  simple  cheer  that  comes 
of  the  assurance  that  he  has  got  through  his  work 
well.  You  know  yourself  perfectly  whether  you 
have  or  not.  And  you  can  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  kindly  estimate  which  is  really  felt, 
and  that  which  is  expressed  to  the  end  of  hearten- 
ing imder  absolute  or  comparative  failure.  Have 
not  I,  coming  out  of  a  certain  gi-and  church  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  said  (after  some  consideration)  to 
an  illustrious  preacher,  "  Well,  I  was  quite  interested 
in  your  sermon."  I  reaUy  could  not  say  more. 
But  the  great  man's  answer  was,  "  Oh  no  :  I  know 
I  did  not  get  on  heartily  :  and  you  know  that  too." 
A  gloomy  silence  ensued.  The  great  orator  was 
plainly  wondering  if  he  was  ever  to  get  on  heartily 
any  more.  But  just  that  evening,  how  things  were 
redressed  !  Body,  soul,  and  surroundings  were  aU 
at  their  very  best.  And  about  the  result  there 
could  be  no  question  whatsoever. 

The  strange  and  sad  thing  is,  How  men  gi'ow 
out  of  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  cheered  them 
at  the  beginning  of  their  career.  That  appears  to 
be  a  general  law.  And  people  bow  to  the  law, 
when  one  would  say  they  might  successfully  resist 
it.     I  have  known  a  very  successful  man  speak  of 


a  young  couple  who  had  been  wonderfully  Idnd  to 
him  when  he  was  a  friendless  youth,  forty  years 
before.  Of  the  young  wife,  specially,  he  spoke 
with  singular  warmth  :  saying  that  she  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  he  had  ever  known. 
"  I  don't  think,"  he  said  quite  unaffectedly,  "  I 
should  have  come  to  where  I  am,  had  it  not  been 
for  them ;  but  particularly  for  her."  He  added, 
with  a  sorrowful  smile,  "You  know  I  always 
needed  to  be  encouraged."  Making  sure  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  say,  I  enquired,  "  Is  it  long  since 
that  good  woman  died  V  "  Dead,"  was  the  reply  : 
"  she's  living  yet,  and  within  a  hundred  miles.  But 
we  have  quite  grown  out  of  acquaintance.  We  have 
not  met  for  five  and  thirty  years.  My  theology 
became" — here  he  mentioned  a  certain  Dimension:^ 
"  hers  stood  as  before.  The  little  rift  came,  and 
it  has  grown  as  wide  as  death.  But  I  often  think 
of  her  kindly."  Observe,  there  was  nothing  senti- 
mental in  the  case.  It  was  simply  a  remarkable 
man's  appreciation  of  a  remarkable  woman.  And 
it  was  the  confession  of  one  who  for  many  a  year 
had  needed  nobody's  help,  how  much  he  had  been 
helped  long  ago. 

If  it  were  possible  for  any  one  who  can  read  this 
page  to  know  of  whom  I  speak,  of  course  I  should 
not  have  said  this.  But  it  is  impossible.  Yet 
coming  to  the  case  of  homely  folk  like  ourselves, 
many  miles  lower  down,  let  me  ask  a  good  many  of 
my  readers.  Have  you  not  found  it  so  1  How  long 
is  it  since  you  saw,  or  spoke  to,  some  who  did  the 
most  to  cheer  you  at  your  start  ?  There  was  no 
quarrel.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
one  made  mischief  between  you  :  though  there  still 
are  tale-bearers,  who  "  separate  chief  friends,"  as  in 
Solomon's  days.  But  I  have  remarked,  as  a  curi- 
ous thing,  that  when,  well  on  in  life,  the  suggestion 
has  been  made.  Why  not  take  up  the  old  thread 
again :  Why  not  try  to  recall  the  past  1  it  is  re 
solutely  put  away.  Oh  no  :  that  would  never  do. 
You  prefer  to  think  of  those  early  friends  as  of  the 
dead.  Possibly  there  is  the  lurking  sense  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  possible  illusion  in  the  case  ; 
and  people  prefer  to  cherish  a  pleasant  fancy. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  referring  to  a  specially 
conspicuous  instance,  which  a  recent  biographer  has 
made  no  secret.  Did  not  a  very  great  man,  who 
had  been  not  merely  cheered  but  most  substantially 
helped  at  the  outset  of  what  was  (after  all  reserva- 
tion) a  great  career,  by  one  of  the  chiefest  of  the 
earth,  try  extremely  hard,  in  a  fashion  which  some 
lesser  men  would  not  have  resorted  to,  to  take  up 
the  broken  thread  after  long  alienation  ?  But  he 
found  it  would  not  do.  Let  it  be  said,  that  taking 
together  the  cold  shade  of  later  neglect  and  the 
excessive  sunshine  of  early  favour,  that  remal-kable 
human  being  may  be  regarded  as  having  got  quite 
as  much  as  he  deserved.  And,  brilliant  soul  as  he 
was,  I  believe  that  the  common  sense  of  most  will 

1  You  fancy,  suspicious  reader,  that  it  was  Broad.     It 
was  not. 
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say,  that  (taking  his  own  exliibitiou  of  liimself)  he 
got  all  ho  was  lit  for. 

You  quite  luulei-stand,  you  in  divers  vocations  who 
are  gi-owing  old,  what  the  thing  is  which  I  have 
tried  to  describe  to  you.  You  are  hard-worked ; 
and  you  are  a  good  de;xl  worried  :  yet  the  quiet 
time  comes  now  aud  then.  And  a  breeze  from  the 
for-away  reaches  you  across  the  waste  of  years. 
You  think,  Does  that  old  friend  remember  me? 
Does  he  think  me  ungrateful  ■?  He  little  knows 
that  he  has  never  been  forgotten.  But  time  went 
on.  One  did  not  write ;  and  we  did  not  meet. 
And  it  seems,  somehow,  that  the  division  is  im- 
passable now. 

You  know  yourself  so  changed.  Aud,  after 
yeai-s,  you  cannot  take  up  things  where  they  were 
left.     Neither  can  you  explain  things. 

Yet,  now  and  then,  you  read  in  the  newspaper 
the  announcement  of  a  death.  And  you  wish  you 
had  recalled  yourself  to  the  remembrance  of  that 
old  friend.  Possibly  it  might  have  pleased  him  to 
know  that  he  was  really  something  in  your  life. 
But  it  is  too  late  now.  A.  K.  H.  B. 

^n  Intiian  ^ea^^artg* 

rPHE  warm  afternoon  simshine  made  even  the 
-'-  mud  buildings  and  irregular  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city  picturesque,  as  we  di-ove  beneath  the 
railway  archway  which  separates  the  civil  station 
of  Allahabad  from  the  Native  City,  one  afternoon 
in  the  month  of  December. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  oddly- 
shaped  little  Ekha,  with  its  diminutive  pony,  or 
shabby  "ghari"  (carriage),  to  the  handsome 
barouche  of  some  wealthy  civihan,  were  rattling 
along,  and  strings  of  hackeries,  which  are  native 
carts  drawn  by  patient  bullocks,  filled  up  a  gi-eat 
part  of  the  narrow  street. 

The  ciu-ious  open  shops  of  various  kinds,  with 
their  owners,  chiefly  stout  Bengalis,  sitting  quietly 
inside  ;  the  water-carriers,  with  huge  skins  full  of 
water  slung  over  their  shoulders ;  the  groups  of  half- 
clad  natives,  clustered  together,  and  squatting  on 
the  ground  at  one  place,  where  a  "punshayat,"  or 
conference,  was  going  on ;  and,  above  all,  the  white 
clothing  and  bright-colomred  turbans  and  sashes  of 
the  better  class  of  the  gesticulating  crowd  who 
filled  the  streets,  made  up  a  strangely  difierent 
"tout  ensemble"  from  what  one  would  have  seen 
on  their  way  to  any  of  the  annual  Christmas  or 
New  Year  treats  at  home. 

There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  poor  East 
Indians,  and  sometimes  even  Europeans,  who  cannot 
aff'ord  to  live  anywhere  but  in  the  Native  City ;  and, 
as  the  distance  is  too  great  for  those  who  are  Pres- 
byterians to  attend  St.  Andrew's  Church,  one  of 
the  elders  has  a  meeting  for  them  in  a  room  in  the 
city  every  Sunday  morning  and  Tuesday  evening. 
Through  tlie  kindness  of  some  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, an  annual  "tea-party"  is  provided  for 


these  poor  people,  which  they  look  forward  to  with 
great  delight ;  and  it  was  to  this  gathering  we  were 
now  going.  Our  carriage  stopped  at  the  entrance 
to  a  narrow  lane  ;  passing  along  it,  through  part  of 
a  ruinous  building,  and  up  a  steep  sort  of  alley,  we 
came  to  a  few  steps  which  led  up  to  a  door  in  the 
wall,  after  the  curious  fashion  of  Indian  houses. 
When  we  got  up  to  this  door  and  through  it,  we 
found  that  we  had  to  descend  again  by  a  few  steps 
into  an  inner  court,  where  the  tea  was  laid  and  the 
company  assembled.  This  open  court,  with  ver- 
andahs, or  rather  rooms  open  on  one  side,  surround- 
ing it,  was  part  of  an  old  house,  which  had  probably 
belonged  to  some  mahajan,  or  banker,  in  its  day, 
and  this  place,  in  which  our  tea-party  was  being 
held,  was  the  court  of  the  Zenana,  or  women's 
apartments.  In  these  rooms,  and  others  opening 
from  them,  these  poor  creatures  lived,  and  in  this 
coiurt  they  enjoyed  all  they  had  in  the  way  of  air 
or  exercise,  except  when  on  rare  occasions  they 
went  to  a  mela  or  some  other  entertainment  closely 
shut  up  in  a  palki ! 

Its  present  occupants  were  very  difi"erent.  A 
motley  assemblage  of  young  and  old — mothers  with 
babies  in  their  arms,  and  little  toddling  children 
hanging  on  their  gowns ;  big  boys  and  girls,  and 
elderly,  faded  men,  who  looked  as  if  any  energy  they 
originally  possessed  had  long  since  vanished  in  the 
hard  struggle  for  existence.  A  few  of  the  women 
and  girls  present  wore  the  native  dress,  and  looked 
much  better  in  their  large  white  muslin  "  chuddars  " 
than  their  neighbours  in  European  dress. 

In  a  gathering  of  the  same  kind  in  Scotland, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  a  number  of  "  old  " 
people — who  does  not  know  the  tidy  old  grand- 
mother, with  her  close  white  "mutch,"  her  large 
apron,  and  her  shoulder-shawl?  But  here  there 
were  only  one  or  two  solitary  exceptions ;  one  was  a 
cheery,  apple-faced  old  lady,  who  had  a  tall  grand- 
daughter with  her,  just  home  from  the  Lavtrence 
Asylum  for  soldiers'  orphan  children — a  bright  girl, 
with  rosy  cheeks ;  then  there  was  a  deaf  old  woman, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hammerdiuger  ! 
It  sounded  ludicrous  enough  at  first,  but  became 
afterwards  invested  with  almost  pathetic  associa- 
tions from  the  patient  efl'orts — efforts,  crowned  with 
success,  too — of  the  old  woman  at  a  sewing  class 
afterwards  held  in  the  city,  to  learn  to  sew ! 

While  the  attendant  Khitmutghars  (table  attend- 
ants) were  busy  preparing  the  tea,  and  pouring  it  out 
in  one  of  the  recesses  before  mentioned,  we  took  a 
look  at  the  tea-table.  It  was  nicely  covered  with 
white  table-cloths,  and  had  for  centre  ornament  a 
large  iced  plumcake  strewn  over  with  pink  sugar. 
This  was  flanked  by  numerous  plates  of  sandwiches, 
as  nicely  cut  and  served  as  if  they  had  been  for  the 
table  of  the  "  Chief  Sahib  "  (Chief  Justice)  hunself ! 
There  were  sundry  shapes  of  savoury  jelly  with  meat 
embedded  in  it,  which  were  much  appreciated;  there 
were  cheesecakes,  queencakes,  and ' '  cookies. "  There 
were  plates  of  the  native  sweetmeats,  which  look 
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like  dainty  shells,  pink  and  -u-liite  squares  of  cocoa- 
uut  tablet,  and  ■wonderfully  indigestible -looking 
compounds  of  sugar  and  ghee,  full  of  almonds  and 
pistachio  nuts,  while  piles  of  golden  oranges  and 
green  guavas  gave  the  finishing  touch  of  colour  to 
the  table. 

After  the  blessing  had  been  asked,  there  was  a 
great  clattering  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  presently 
the  Khitmutghars  handed  round  the  tea,  while  the 
visitors  looked  after  the  distribution  of  the  eatables. 
Human  nature  being  pretty  much  the  same  every- 
where, there  were  the  usual  phases  of  character 
seen  at  every  tea-party — the  timid  people,  who  sit 
on  the  edge  of  their  seats,  and  are  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  eat  anything ;  the  people  who  take 
evei7thing  offered  to  them,  and  gradually  accumu- 
late a  small  pile  of  viands  round  their  jjlates ;  and 
the  children,  who  persist  in  beginning  their  meal 
with  sweetcake  !  The  cups  passed  back  and  for- 
ward so  briskly  that  the  brow  of  the  old  Khan- 
saman  (butler)  became  somewhat  gloomy ;  he  feared 
tliat  his  supplies  might  run  short,  and  thereby  he 
himself  would  be  covered  with  confusion,  and  lose 
his  character  for  good  management.  Luckily  that 
catastrophe  was  averted,  as  even  tea-drinking  must 
come  to  an  end. 

And  now  a  buzz  of  friencUy  chat  filled  the  court : 
one  gentleman  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  children, 
and  was  giving  away,  to  old  as  well  as  young, 
picture-cards,  texts,  and  hymns ;  the  minister  had 
a  word  with  this  one  and  that ;  a  tall  girl  collected 
a  group  of  little  folks  round  her,  and  made  them 
happy  with  a  "  story ; "  finally  a  baby  cried  most 
lustily,  and  had  to  be  carried  off. 

Then  there  were  one  or  two  short  speeches  in 
English  from  the  minister  and  others  present,  and 
an  address  in  Hindustani  from  one  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  missionaries  for  those  who  did  not 
understand  English.  One  tall  Khitmutghar  stood 
with  folded  arms  listening  most  attentively,  as  the 
missionary  touched  on  the  simple  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  one  could  not  help  wondering  what  his 
thoughts  would  be  concerning  the  whole  scene 
before  him  ;  luit  there  was  no  trace  of  any  emotion 
on  the  keen  dark  face. 

The  sunlight  had  long  died  aw^ay,  and  the  dusk 
was  creeping  rapidly  on,  so  the  meeting  closed  with 
a  hymn  and  a  few  words  of  prayer — a  little  band 
in  the  midst  of  a  city  of  idolaters.  Finally  the 
"  Good-nights "  were  said,  and  before  separating, 
the  little  old  lady  before  mentioned  thanked  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
for  "giving  them  such  a  happy  evening." 

E.  A.  J.  Williamson. 

SEo  ILatitES  of  tfjE  Cturct}  of  Scotlanti. 

A  Lady  is  required  for  Jlission  "Work  in  Calcutta  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  necessary  quali- 
hcations  are  a  true  missionary  spirit,  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  an  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion for  Foreign  Missions,  22  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 


%iU  antr  SEoiit  |iotcs» 

THE  reopening  of  St.  Giles'  Cathedral  on  Wednesday 
the  23d  of  May  was  an  impressive  ceremonial  and 
service.  His  Grace  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  about 
300  of  the  clergy,  and  representatives  of  many  public 
bodies,  were  present.  The  service  was  conducted  by 
three  of  the  Royal  Chaplains — Dr.  Donald  Maclcod,  Dr. 
Malcolm  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  ;  the  last-named 
preaching  an  approj)riate  sermon  from  "  What  mean  ye 
by  these  stones  ? "  The  interior  is  very  fine  ;  and  it 
appeared  to  be  as  easy  to  speak  and  hear  in  restored 
St.  Giles'  as  formerly  in  the  choir. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  and  the  funeral  of  the  munificent  donor,  Dr. 
William  Cliambers.  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  thus  writes  in 
St.  Giles'  Parish  Magazine: — "The  unexpected  removal 
of  the  generous  restorer  cast  a  shadow  over  the  whole 
ceremonial.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  fitting 
memorial  to  him  will  be  placed  within  its  walls.  A 
Chambers  aisle  may  be  opened  up,  or  a  stained  window 
placed  in  position  ;  but  whatever  may  be  done  in  that 
way,  it  may  be  fitly  said  of  him  as  of  the  architect  of  St. 
Paul's:   '  Si  monumentum  quperis,  circumspice.' " 

The  hospitalities  of  Holyrood  Palace  during  the 
Assembly  were  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Countess 
and  Countess-Dowager  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Countess-Dowager  attended  the  breakfast  held  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  Temperance 
Association. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eobertson  of  Whittinghame  has  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Dr.  Russell  of  Yarrow  as  chaplain  to  His 
Grace  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference were  held  at  22  Queen  Street  during  the  Assemblj', 
and  were  presided  over  by  Dr.  Elder  Gumming,  Dr. 
Marshall  Lang,  and  Rev.  George  Wilson. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Service  Society 
took  this  year  the  form  of  a  breakfast.  More  than  a 
hundred  ministers  and  elders  were  received  as  new 
members. 

Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  whose  hymns  enrich  every  modern 
hymnal  in  our  language,  was  the  esteemed  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 
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RIEF  bowed  my  head  ; 
^JT     I  knelt  to  pray 
'Neath  wintry  skies 
At  close  of  day — 
4.nd  I  thought  as  the  moon  shone  fair  on  me. 
So  it  shone  one  night  in  Gethsemane. 

My  tears  fell  fast 
As  raindrops  fall — 
"  Red  tears  of  blood 
He  shed  for  all :" 
The  pale  moon  said  as  it  shone  on  me, — 
'  I  saw  them  that  night  in  Gethsemane. " 

' '  Jly  cross  is  heavj', 

And  dread  the  night." 
"He  died  on  His 
To  give  thee  light ; 
He  knew  its  weight  when  He  wept  for  thee, 
That  awful  night  in  Gethsemane." 

' '  Does  He  still  love, 
And  can  He  care, 
Yet  give  this  cross 
So  hard  to  bear?" 
And  the  fair  moon  said  as  it  smiled  on  me, 
'  He  loves  as  He  loved  in  Gethsemane." 

J.  C.  D 
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.Sravdjiug  tijc  Scriptures. 

r.Y  THE  I'^niroii. 

Take  only  the  very  words  of  Jesus  in  Si.  Jo7t.>i\i  Gospel, 
and  find  in  them  : — 

1.  Jesus  is  the  Ladder,  the  Bread  of  Life,  tlie  true 
Vine.  2.  He  was  lilted  up  (on  His  cross)— (1)  that  be- 
lievers might  have  eternal  life  ;  (2)  tliat  all  might  be 
drawn  to  Him.  3.  He  is  the  Good  Sliepherd,  the  Door 
of  the  sheep,  the  Way.  4.  He  inviteth  all  who  thirst  ; 
and  will  not  cast  out  any  who  come.  5.  He  is  the  Light 
of  the  world  ;  evil  men  hate  Him  ;  tlicy  that  are  of  the 
Truth  receive  Him  as  their  King.  6.  He  givetli  living 
water  ;  sendeth  the  Comforter  ;  giveth  His  peace.  7. 
Jesus  must  wash  us  ;  wo  must  be  born  again.  8.  Jesus 
had  no  sin  (give  three  texts).  9.  He  predicted  His  own 
resurrection  ;  He  will  raise  believers.  10.  Three  prayers 
of  Jesus,  the  words  of  which  are  recorded. 

ANSWERS  FOR  JUNE. 

1.  Sisora  killed  b3'Jael,  Judges  4. 17-23.  2.  Abinieleoh 
killed  his  brothers,  Judges  9.  5  ;  was  killed  by  a  woman, 
Judges  9.  53.  3.  Samuel,  1  Sam.  3.  3,  4.  4.  Elisha, 
1  Kings  19.  19.  5.  Amos,  Amos  7.  14,  15.  6.  Lydia, 
Acts  16.  14.  7.  Peter  and  John,  Acts  3.  1-10  ;  Stephen, 
(1.  8  ;  Philip,  8.  6,  7  ;  Ananias,  9.  17,  18  ;  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  15.  12.  8.  Judas,  Acts  1.  18  ;  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  5.  1-10  ;  Herod,  12.  23  ;  Elymas,  13.  11  ;  sons 
of  Sceva,  19.  16.  9,  10.  Churches,  Rev.  1.  4  ;  Spirits, 
1.  4  ;  candlesticks,  1.  12  ;  stars,  1.  16  ;  lamps,  4.  5 ; 
seals,  5.  1  ;  horns,  5.  6  ;  eyes,  5.  6  ;  angels,  8.  2  ;  trum- 
pets, 8.  2  ;  thunders,  10.  3  ;  thousand  men,  11.  13  ; 
heads,  13.  1  ;  plagues,  15.  1  ;  vials,  15.  7  ;  mountains, 
17.  9  ;  kings,  17.  10. 
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Holiness  becometh  Thine  House.— Ps.  93.  5. 

I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. — Hos.  6.  6. 

My  worlc  is  witli  my  God. — Isa.  49.  4; 

New  Moon.     Edify  one  anotlier. — 1  The.ss.  5.  11. 

He  hath  'wrouglit  with  God  this  day. — 1  Sam.  14.  45. 

Not  by  miglit,  but  by  My  Spirit. — Zech.  4.  6. 

Every  one  that  aslieth  receivetli. — Matt.  7.  8. 

Joyful  in  My  House  of  jirayer. — Isa.  56.  7. 

I  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  Thee. — Ps.  119. 

Fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged.— Dent.  1.  21.       [63. 

The  day  is  Thine,  the  night  also  is  Thine.— Ps.  74.  16. 

Jesus  came  preaching  the  Gospel.— Mark  1.  14. 

Buy  without  money,  and  without  price. — Isa.  55.  1. 

The  silver  is  Mine,  and  the  gold  is  Mine. — Hag.  2.  8. 

Collection  for  Endowment  Scheiru:. — Neh.  4.  19-21. 

Buy  of  Me  gold  tried  in  the  fire. — Rev.  3.  18. 

The  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious. — Ps.  49.  8. 

Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us. — Rev.  5.  9. 

Oh  save  me  for  Thy  mercies'  sake  ! — Ps.  6.  4. 

Full  Moon.     I  cry  unto  Thee  daily. — Ps.  86.  3. 

Our  God  is  able  to  deliver  us. — Dan.  3.  17. 

Them  that  honour  Me  I  will  honour. — 1  Sam.  2.  30. 

The  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition. — 1  Sam.  1.  27. 

Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast. — Rev.  3.  11. 

Of  Whom  it  is  witnessed  that  He  liveth. — Heb.  7.  8. 

Is  the  Lord  among  us,  or  not? — Exod.  17.  7. 

He  showed  Himself  alive  after  His  Passion.— Acts  1.  3. 

Thy  merely  is  great  niito  the  heavens. — Ps.  57.  10. 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock.— Rev.  3,  20. 

I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldest  enter. — Luke  7. 

He  was  guest  with  a  sinner. — Luke  19.  7.  [6. 
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TMriima.1.  Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth.— Zech.  S.  16. 
TheLord  upholdeth  all  that  fall.— Ps.  145. 14.  (Rev.  3.  2. 
Kevj  Moon.      Strengthen  the  things  whicli  remain. — 


"S:fjE  ffiijiltirm's  -Scrbice." 

(Tbanslated  from  the  Germ.vn  of  Geeock.) 

THE  church-bells  are  merrily  pealing. 
The  parents  already  are  gone. 
Three  babies,  with  fair  golden  ringlets. 
Are  sitting  at  home  all  alone. 

The  lively  and  spirited  children, 
"  Too  young  for  the  church  "  (so  they're  told), 
Yet  know  'tis  the  blest  day  of  worship, 
And  they  wish  to  "  be  good  "  like  the  old. 

Each  little  one  seizes  a  hynm-book. 
And  sings  from  the  page,  upside  down  ; 
The  faces  are  red  with  exertion. 
Each  tiny  brow  knit  in  a  frown. 

Not  one  of  them  knows  what  he's  singing, 
Each  sings  in  a  different  key  ; 
Sing  on  !  ye  dear  children — those  carols 
Accepted  in  Heaven  shall  be  ! 

Yes  !  there  stand  the  dear  little  angels, 
Their  voices  in  triumj^h  the)-  raise 
To  Him  who  is  Lord  of  the  children, 
AVho  loveth  their  sweet  song  of  praise. 

Sing  on  !  there,  beyond,  in  the  garden. 
The  birdies  will  join  in  the  choir  ; 
They  perch  on  the  trees  and  the  hedges. 
Whilst  each  strikes  a  note  on  his  Ij're. 

Sing  on  !  the  old  folks  join  the  chorus  ; 
Then  read,  and — we  hojje — understand  ; 
But  how  often,  alas  !  do  the  old  ones 
Hold  the  book  upside  down  iu  their  hand  ! 

Sing  on,  for  the  noblest  of  choirs. 
What  is't  but  an  infantine  strain. 
Which  reaches  the  ear  of  Jehovah, 
Resounding  in  Heaven  again'? 


Note. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  ahotit  JIISS.,  and  begs  them  to 
'write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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THE  SEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

"  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery." — Exodus  xx.  14. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Ritchie,  D.D.,  late  of  Jedburgh. 

"X^^HEN  this  commandment  was  given  from  Sinai 
no  new  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  was 
made,  but  a  rule  of  life  as  old  as  creation  was 
renewed.  This  law  existed  from  the  beginning, 
and  its  violation  entered  largely  into  the  sins  which 
brought  upon  the  earth  the  destroying  waters  of 
the  flood,  and  in  later  times  the  rain  of  fire  from 
heaven  on  the  cities  of  the  plain.  In  the  history 
of  Joseph  we  have  a  proof  of  the  high  place  given 
to  pmity  of  life  in  the  religion  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  how  precious  it  was  in  the  sight  of  God.  From 
the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
law  existed  in  the  form  of  a  direct  command  from 
God ;  and  nowhere  do  we  find  its  importance,  as  a 
rule  of  life,  more  clearly  and  vividly  set  forth  than 
in  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
and  writings  of  the  Prophets.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  our  Lord  selects  this  commandment  to 
illustrate  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  service  which 
God  requires  of  man,  and  He  extends  its  authority 
to  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart.  In  the  same 
way  also  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  there  is 
no  sin  more  frequently  or  strongly  condemned  than 
that  now  spoken  of,  and  which,  we  are  again  and 
again  told,  excludes  from  communion  with  the 
earthly  church  and  also  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

I.  The  Commandment  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  Divine  Government.  It  is  immutable  in  its 
operation,  as  are  the-  laws  of  the  material  world. 
Whether  we  obey  or  disobey  we  are  under  the  law. 
We  may  forget  it,  we  may  break  it,  but  cannot 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  disobedience.  We 
may  trifle  with  fire  and  with  poison,  but  fire  will 
still  burn  and  poison  kill,  and  that  not  more 
certainly  than  does  the  sin  forbidden  in  this  com- 
mandment corrupt  and  destroy  the  soul. 

There  is  nothing  more  needful  in  our  day  for 
the  young  than  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  such  spiritual  laws  and  of  the  immutable  dis- 
tinctions which  exist  between  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil,  between  what  is  pure  and  what  is 
impure.  Good  and  evil  are  so  mingled  in  society 
and  in  the  individual  that  we  are  apt  to  consider 
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them  as  inseparable,  and  so  to  rest  satisfied  with 
imperfection  and  sin.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  inconsistent  with  the  divine  government  or 
injurious  to  our  own  best  interests  than  such  a 
conclusion.  So  long,  indeed,  as  we  are  in  the 
flesh,  so  long  will  there  be  sin,  but  not  sin  as 
something  we  are  to  rest  satisfied  with,  but  as 
something  to  be  striven  against  and  overcome. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  our  day  to  underrate  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil  and  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  sin  forbidden  in  the  text,  and,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  religious  and  useful  literature 
issuing  daily  from  the  press  fitted  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  man,  there  is  a  literatiu-e  of  a 
very  different  kind  finding  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  young  and  old,  calculated  to  do  much  harm.  If 
the  opinion  of  man,  boldly  expressed  and  widely 
circulated,  could  destroy  the  authority  of  Heaven, 
this  commandment  would  cease  to  be  a  rule  of  life  ; 
yet  the  law  remains,  and  its  violation  as  surely 
destroys  all  that  is  good  in  the  individual,  and  all 
that  is  good  and  pure  and  beautiful  in  society,  as 
the  pestilence  kills.  Human  opinion  and  practice 
cannot  change  the  laws  of  God ;  and  to  imagine 
that  sin  is  less  dangerous  because  it  is  prevalent 
and  openly  committed  is  just  as  foolish  as  to  say 
that  the  pestilence  is  less  terrible  when  it  not  only 
walketh  in  darkness  but  also  wasteth  at  noonday. 
Who  can  estimate  the  evils,  the  shame,  the  agony, 
the  degradation,  which  result  from  this  sin,  or  think 
without  sadness  on  the  hallowed  homes  which  it 
darkens  and  the  happy,  hopeful,  and  beautiful  lives 
which  it  degrades  and  destroys  ? 

II.  The  Commandment  requires  a  willing  obedi- 
ence. We  are  not  merely  to  abstain  from  what  is 
evil,  but  we  are  to  do  that  which  is  right  and 
pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  this  our  obedience 
to  His  wiU  is  to  be  willingly  and  cheerfully  ren- 
dered. We  are  even  required  to  do  more  than 
this ;  we  are  not  to  suffer  anything,  however  good 
or  lawful  it  may  be  in  itself,  to  come  between  us 
and  our  duty  to  Christ.  If  need  be  we  are  to  for- 
sake all  and  to  follow  Him  ;  and  if  this  be  .so,  how 
much  more  needfid  to  forsake  all  that  is  sinful  and 
expressly  forbidden  in  God's  holy  commandment ! 
Self-denial  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Christian,  but  except  in  the  degree  required,  and 
the  high  motives  under  which  it  is  exercised,  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity ;  it  is  an  essential 
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element  iu  all  lmm;m  progress.  If  all  uicii  were 
to  be  giiided  by  passion  and  appetite,  neither 
families  nor  nations  could  exist.  Hence,  among 
all  nations  and  at  all  times,  those  who  have  aban- 
doned themselves  to  self-indulgence  and  sensuality 
have  been  viewed  with  contempt  as  the  pests  of 
society,  while  those  who  have  resisted  temptation 
and  exercised  self-restraint  have  been  honom-ed  as 
benefactors.  It  is  well  that  the  breakers  of  this 
commandment  shoidd  understand  this,  and  that 
they  are  not  only  sinning  against  the  law  of  God 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  against  human  society 
and  all  its  best  and  holiest  interests. 

The  gospel  does  not  change  tlie  commandment 
which  remains  unchanging  as  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  essential  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  society ; 
but  the  gospel  does  change  the  nature  of  man,  sub- 
dues and  pui-ijies  it,  and  makes  it  obedient  to  the 
law  of  God.  There  is  still  joy  in  heaven  over  the 
sinner  who  repenteth,  and  still  sorrow  and  tears 
on  earth  because  of  sin,  and  much  love  to  Jesus, 
and  loving  service,  because  much  has  been  forgiven. 
Old  things  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new,  evil 
passions  lose  their  power,  and  reason  and  conscience 
reign  supreme  in  the  soul.  Under  grace  man  is 
stiU  a  man,  but  a  better,  wiser,  and  stronger  man 
than  before,  with  like  passions  to  other  men,  but 
with  power  to  regulate  these  so  as  to  fm-ther  his 
own  happiness  and  that  of  others.  The  gospel, 
therefore,  gives  moi'e  than  pardon  and  peace,  it 
gives  power  to  resist  evil,  and,  better  still,  power 
to  do  good  and  to  serve  God.  This  is  the  true 
sendee  of  God  by  which  His  kingdom  is  to  come 
and  His  will  to  be  done — a  service  never,  as  yet, 
fuUy  rendered  by  His  Church  in  which  men  may 
worship  and  work  with  motives  no  better  than 
those  which  influence  the  men  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless  it  is  still  true  that  God  requires  the 
worship  of  pm-e  hearts  and  the  work  of  clean 
hands,  still  true  that  the  power  of  the  Church  will 
ever  be  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  and  that  the 
holiness  of  the  Church  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
the  pure  and  blameless  lives  of  its  members.  That 
there  is  corruption  and  ungodliness  in  Christian 
lands  is  no  proof  that  the  gospel  has  lost  its  power, 
but  a  sign  and  token  that  Gud  is  calling  upon  His 
Church  to  seek  higher  attainments  iu  grace  and  to 
put  forth  greater  efforts  in  His  work.  In  the  day 
of  God's  power  a  willing  people  shall  be  found. 

III.  TheComni'didment  requires  a  jxrsonal  obedi- 
ence. There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Word  of  God 
comes  to  man.  It  speaks  to  him  as  individual, 
.separates  him  from  his  fellowmen,  and  brings  him 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  his  God.  It  speaks 
to  him  as  a  member  of  society,  unites  him  with  his 
fellowmen,  and  leads  him  to  regard  them  with 
special  interest,  as  objects  of  the  same  divine  mercy 
and  fellow-workers  in  the  same  cause.  It  is  to  the 
first  of  these  effects  that  we  are  now  to  look ;  for, 
while  the  purpose  of  God  in  His  gospel  is  to  unite, 


to  gather  into  one,  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  this 
great  end  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  conver- 
sion and  sanctification  of  individuals.  The  sin 
forbidden  in  the  text  is  altogether  selfish,  and  its 
tendency  is  to  dissolve  all  the  sacred  ties  which 
bind  men  together  in  families  and  societies;  and 
when  the  remedy  is  applied  to  this  evil,  God  speaks 
to  men  individually,  one  by  one,  calling  every  man 
in  His  own  way,  and,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  name. 
The  Word  of  God,  whether  in  the  requirements  of 
the  law  or  in  the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  has  not 
truly  reached  us  until  it  comes  to  us  thus  person- 
ally, and  we  are  made  to  feel  and  confess  that  God 
is  speaking  to  us,  and  to  no  one  else,  calling  us,  as 
it  were,  by  name.  There  is  no  thunder,  as  on  Sinai, 
nevertheless  there  is  still  the  dread  prohibition 
^^  Thou  shall  not ;"  there  is  no  light  from  heaven 
such  as  fell  on  Sard  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
nevertheless  there  is  still  the  true  Light,  the 
gracious  and  loving  One  saying,  "  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee."  When  God  thus  deals  with  us,  thus 
removes  us  from  the  crowd,  thus  leads  us  into  the 
solitude  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  into  His  own 
presence,  we  feel  the  vanity  of  the  things  on  which 
we  have  set  oiu:  hearts,  the  value  of  the  things  we 
have  been  putting  away  from  us,  and,  above  all,  we 
feel  in  a  way  we  never  felt  before  the  infinite  value 
of  our  own  souls. 

Selfishness  is  truly  the  source  of  all  sin — "  Out 
of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,"  and  "  the  things 
which  defile  a  man."  Sin  is  just  the  blind  indul- 
gence of  self-love,  and  that  in  defiance  of  all  the 
sanctions  of  God's  written  and  unwritten  laws ;  and 
as  the  evil  thus  begins  in  self,  so  does  the  remedy 
begin  there.  Grace  does  not  destroy  personality, 
but  it  sanctifies  it ;  it  does  not  even  destroy  self- 
love,  but  it  changes,  elevates  and  purifies  it  with 
the  love  of  God.  The  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus 
is  still  a  man,  with  a  soul  and  a  body,  but  with 
afi'ections  purified  and  a  body  whose  members  are 
no  longer  the  instruments  of  unrighteousness,  and 
which  has  become  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
These  remarks  apply  in  an  especial  manner  to  the 
seventh  commandment,  which  embraces  the  whole 
nature  of  man  bodily  and  spiritual.  We  are  to 
glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  our  spirits  which 
are  His,  and  we  are  to  do  this  by  denying  our- 
selves to  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  by 
living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.  This  is  a  work  which  no  one  can  do  for  us, 
we  must  do  it  om-selves.  It  is  not  to  be  done  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth  or  outwardly,  but  in  our  own 
hearts.  It  is  not  to  be  done  to-morrow  or  next 
year,  but  now.  In  this  work  there  is  no  compen- 
sation ;  no  putting  of  one  duty  in  the  place  of 
another ;  no  picking  or  choosing  what  we  shall  do, 
and  what  leave  undone ;  in  what  way  we  shall 
serve  God,  and  in  what  way  we  shall  not.  God 
must  be  served  in  His  own  way,  and  the  service 
which  He  requires  is  the  service  of  a  pure  and 
loving  heart. 
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E\)t  ^artst  of  STaxinaotr, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 

(IX  TWELYE  CHAPTERS.) 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.  D. 
X. — The  Laird  again  :    The  Bereavement. 

THINK  my  Head- 
ers will  not  be  sorry 
to  meet  the  Laird 
again,  nor  will  they 
object  to  a  new 
revelation  of  his 
character. 

They  may  have 
already  guessed 
what  was  a  pre- 
dominant feature 
in  his  simple,  yet 
many-sided  nature, 
— a  feature,  indeed, 
wliich  assumed  such 
large  proportions  as 
in  the  ej'es  of  some 
would  have  been 
deemed  a  fault, — 
liis  intense  love  of 
children.  Nor  did 
it  matter  to  him 
whether  tliese  were 
rich  or  poor ;  and 
of  course  the  latter, 
in  Taxwood  as 
everjTvhere,  nume- 
rically prejionder- 
ated.  Perhaps  his  own  early  sorrow  may  have 
fostered  the  innocent  infirmity.  Enough  to  say, 
growing  years  did  not  diminish,  but  rather  intensi- 
fied, such  amiable  proclivities.  The  children  of  his 
own  dependants  and  of  the  cottagers  on  his  estate 
naturally  asserted  a  first  claim  ;  then,  of  course, 
he  had  among  varied  specimens  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion his  likings  and  partialities.  George,  the  coach- 
man, had  his  domicile  in  the  back  court  of  the 
house,  above  the  stable.  He  and  his  buxom  wife 
had  two  daughters,  who,  though  still  in  their  teens, 
had  gone  out  to  service.  But,  after  a  long  pause  in 
the  family  genealogy,  a  little  boy  was  added  to  the 
circle,  who  inherited  from  an  uncle  the  name  of 
Sam.  Sam,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
hailed  as  a  jirodigy,  and  grew  up  to  be  one.  He 
was  spoiled  at  home — that  was  also  natural,  as  the 
-Cienjamin  of  the  household.  But,  with  his  old- 
fashioned  talk  and  winning  ways,  he  took  the 
Laird  also  fairly  by  storm.  The  latter's  daughters 
alleged,  their  father  was  always  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  to  have  a  personal  errand  to  the  coach- 
house or  harness -room,  simply  to  bring  him  in 
contact,  and  have  an  interchange  of  civilities,  or 
more  likely  oddities,  with  his  child  prot^g^:   all 


which  were  duly  afterwards  reported  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Sam  was  confessedly  no  beauty,  indeed  very 
much  the  reverse.  A  very  plain  and  big-featured 
face  lurked  under  his  curly,  matted  hair.  He  was 
one  of  those  children  that  affected  a  precocious 
manliness — a  great  bravado  in  his  way  ;  one  who 
would  in  all  likelihood  develop,  in  course  of  time, 
into  the  soldier  or  sailor.  But  he  was,  without 
doubt,  a  juvenile  original ;  not  only  unawed  by 
the  Laird's  presence,  but  quite  capable  of  making 
passing  observations  which  subjected  him  to  firivate 
parental  admonition  on  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. One  such  saying  alone  I  may  recall,  when 
the  tiny,  yet  sturdy  fellow,  big  broom  in  hand, 
asserting  the  legitimate  rights  of  his  father's  son, 
addressed  the  Laird,  in  broad  Doric,  with  inimitable 
nonchalance  :  "  Had  oot  o'  my  git,  Laird,  till  I 
soop  the  gutter."^ 

If  there  could  be  a  contrast  in  the  world,  it  was 
between  this  young,  bluft"  hero  of  the  stable  and 
coach-house,  and  the  little  golden-haired,  blue-eyed 
child  of  four  or  five  years,  who,  with  an  older 
brother  at  school,  constituted  the  entire  family  of 
the  gardener.  The  gardener,  Charles,  was  himself 
a  man  of  taste  and  fair  education.  He  and  his  wife 
together  seemed  to  understand  well  the  simple  art  of 
making  an  otherwise  very  tiny  unambitious  cottage 
look  to  advantage.  In  the  one  "  family  room,"  the 
latter  was  not  without  some  small  pride  in  her 
brightly-j)olished  mahogany  table,  her  clean  dresser, 
with  a  systematic  row  of  plates  above,  her  white 
dimity  curtains,  and  green  blinds.  He  had  his  two 
window-sills  outside  rimmed  with  beech  and  elm 
bark — encasing  geraniums,  lobelias,  mignonette, 
and  other  floral  favourites — before  the  virgin  cork 
of  more  modern  days  had  sprung  into  notoriety. 

^  This  and  otlier  similar  drastic  sayings  interspersed 
throughout  these  papers  may  have  their  little  tinge  of 
vulgarity,  and  possibly  grate  on  refined  ears.  But  the 
above,  with  its  ipsissima  verba,  I  give,  as  being  long  re- 
tained a  veritable  household  joke  in  the  Laird's  family.  It 
was  recalled  only  the  other  day  to  the  writer's  remembrance 
by  a  friend. 

As  the  present  chapter  mainly  relates  to  child-life,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  add,  witliout  specifying  names  or 
localities,  that  the  region  all  around  Taxwood  was,  and  is, 
famous,  in  the  case  of  young  as  well  as  of  old,  for  its 
advanced  vernacular.  The  singular  sayings  (Scottice)  of 
children  at  his  or  other  Sunday  Schools,  formed  to  Mr. 
Erskine  a  little  storehouse  of  quaint,  and  not  unfrequently 
amusing  memories,  faithfully  treasured.  Take  those  of  one 
child,  and  just  because  she  was  the  merest  chUd,  certainly 
a  precocious  and  original  one,  though  in  this  case  it  was  not 
in  his  own  but  a  neighbouring  parish.  A  relative  of  his 
was  the  little  thing's  Sunday  teacher,  and  retailer  of  its 
grotesque  fancies.  "  Maggie,  I  have  just  been  speaking  to 
you  about  the  story  of  Jairus's  daughter  :  Wliat  did  Jesus 
say  to  the  little  girl  ? "  Ans.  "  He  telt  her  to  come  atour 
and  gang  aboot. "  "  We  are  told  here  about  an  angel : 
What  are  angels?"  Ans.  "Buddies  wi'  white  dresses,  and 
wings  put  on."  "  What  were  some  of  the  beautiful  things, 
Maggie,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ? "  Ans.  "Berry  busses." 
Another  child -remark  retained  in  Mr.  Erskine's  treasury 
was  that  of  a  little  fellow  in  whom  he  had  a  special  interest, 
who,  on  reaching  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  asked  "  if 
the  second  Samuel  was  as  good  a  boy  as  the  first "  ! 
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It  w;is  one  of  Daisy's  favourite  exploits  (it  was  a 
pet  naiue  of  the  Laird's,  and  Daisy  she  was  called) 
to  gatJier  the  fir-cones  in  the  adjoining  wood  for 
further  purposes  of  decoration.  The  Laird,  in  his 
generous  way,  had  not  stinted  Charles  in  his  own 
ganlen  dom;un  ;  and,  without  invading  the  time 
due  to  his  master,  the  latter  did  his  best,  with  the 
aid  of  his  wife  and  son,  to  make  it  a  little  nook  of 
paradise.  A  deep-yellow  canary,  Daisy's  very  own 
(for  it  was  the  Laird's  present  on  her  third  bii'thday), 
was  hung  in  its  cage  outside  the  door  —  the  cage 
affixed  to  one  of  the  spruce-fir  posts  of  the  rustic 
porch  ;  while  one  of  the  monster  fuchsias  for  which 
Taxwood  seemed  famous  mounted  over  all,  or  rather 
seemed  bent  on  a  race  with  a  Virginian  creeper,  as 
to  which  was  to  reach  soonest  the  top  of  the  thatch 
roof. 

The  "  big  garden  " — distinctively  so  called— was 
always  a  delight  to  the  Laird,  quite  as  much  as 
to  his  wife  and  daughters.  But  though,  amid  a 
profusion  of  floral  beds,  he  had  daisies  innumer- 
able decking  the  plots  close  by,  there  was  another 
floweret,  bearing  the  same  name,  who  had  more 
attractions  to  him.  He  seldom  was  allowed  to  cross 
the  iron  gate  alone.  A  tiny  hand  was  generally 
ready  to  be  locked  in  his,  and  the  prattle  of  the 
little  silvery,  musical  voice  beguiled  many  a  haK-hour 
after  he  had  finished  his  morning  engagements,  and 
despatched  his  never  very  onerous  correspondence. 
All  sorts  of  playful  talks  were  indulged  in.  Inside 
the  cottage  he  knew  every  doll  in  her  wooden  press 
by  headmark,  entered  sympathetically  into  their 
pedigree  and  history,  and  he  never  seemed  to  get 
weary  of  the  iteration.  Outside  the  garden  was  a 
place  called  "  The  JVilderness,"  where  Nature  was 
surrendered  to  her  own  sweet  revels,  with  mimic 
forests  of  bracken,  and  tiny  bits  of  mossy  grass,  and 
a  runlet  of  water.  At  the  edge  of  this  was  a 
summer-house,  smothered  in  roses  and  honeysuckle. 
From  spring  to  autumn  it  formed  a  frequent  resort 
with  the  Laird  and  Daisy.  The  former  never  tired 
helping  her  to  string  her  gowans  and  plait  her 
dandelions.  Then,  leading  by  a  gravel  path  from 
this,  and  closely  adjoining,  was  the  Laird's  most 
expensive  luxury,  already  indicated  in  a  former 
chapter,  his  Dog-kennel.  Daisy's  favourite  diversion 
of  all  was  to  accompany  him  thither.  It  was 
sti-ange,  but  the  very  presence  of  the  little  thing, 
with  her  loving  ways  and  gentle  tones,  seemed  to 
be  the  signal  for  wild  quadrupedal  delight.  It 
was  only  maternal  instincts  and  duties  that  would 
allow  higher  claims,  and  even  these  with  dubiety 
and  hesitation,  as  was  amusingly  witnessed  (it  was 
one  of  the  Laird's  stock  legends)  in  the  case  of  a 
female  setter.  This  animal  had  a  litter  of  pups. 
In  a  state  of  joyful  exuberance,  yet  of  bewilderment 
and  vacillation,  she  first  rushed  out,  then  rushed 
back  again,  painfully  divided  between  fondness  for 
Daisy  and  her  parental  re.sponsibilities.  The  latter, 
however,  as  they  ought,  carried  the  day  ;  for  at  last 
she  made  a  final  bound  into  her  crib,  and  smothered 


the  little  rotundities  with  canine  kisses,  licking 
them  all  over,  and  receiving  a  very  hearty  and 
merry  approval  of  her  good  deeds  from  both  on- 
lookers. Not  only,  however,  had  Daisy  this  sin- 
gular talisraanic  power  to  rouse  aU  the  enthusiasm 
of  dog-nature,  but  to  lull  also  their  savage  ways  and 
propensities,  conquering  in  dumb  animals  what  re- 
fused to  be  amenable  to  other  influences.  The  least 
amiable  member  of  the  Laird's  kennel  (he  has  pre- 
viously been  incidentally  introduced  to  our  Readers 
as  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "Surly")  was  a  brute, 
dull,  sulky,  crossgrained,  vicious,  unprepossessing, 
with  blear  eyes,  and  hideously  underhung  (ga.<h 
gabhit).  Siirly's  uncharitable  disposition  extended 
even  to  keeping  his  indulgent  master  at  a  distance. 
When  Surly  was  on  chain  the  former  was  not  per- 
mitted with  impunity  to  approach  his  couch.  Daisy 
was  allowed  every  imaginable  liberty  ;  hugging  him 
by  the  neck,  getting  inside  the  huge  tub  of  a  domi- 
cile (a  new  but  very  faithful  rendering  of  "Beauty 
and  the  Beast "),  the  bairn,  in  child-delight,  bidding 
the  Laird  defiance  from  her  house  of  refuge  ! 

Nor,  in  these  reminiscences,  must  I  fail  to  add 
that  Daisy  had  a  privileged  welcome  inside  the  big 
house  too — a  privilege  which,  young  as  she  was, 
she  never  abused.  In  winter,  when  she  came  on 
no  unwilling  errand  from  the  cottage,  it  was  now 
and  then  a  grotesque  picture — the  Laird  buried 
amid  the  cushions  of  his  easy-chair,  with  the  chUd 
clambering  up  his  knee.  The  former  was  far  from 
fertile  in  the  region  of  imagination ;  but  with 
Daisy's  ceaseless  craving  for  stories  he  had  to  do 
his  best ;  and  a  very  meagre  tale  had  always  music 
and  adventure  in  it,  coming  from  his  lips,  amply 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  petitioner.  Daisy 
never  seriously  objected,  when  these  small  dramatic 
occasions  were  terminated  by  having  a  silver  six- 
pence thrust  into  her  hand,  to  go  to  Nelly's  shop 
and  supply  the  place  of  some  superannuated  doU. 


Ay,  Reader  !  but  it  was  again  the  old,  old  story, 
recalling  one  of  the  few  memorable  heathen  say- 
ings— "  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young."  Like 
many  bright  and  beautiful  things  in  the  outer 
world,  the  tender,  loving  flower  was  to  get  no 
further  than  the  early  bud  of  promise,  and,  as 
we  say  in  our  harshness  and  unwisdom,  was  pre- 
maturely to  fall.  And  this  brings  to  the  front  the 
unsuspected  element  in  the  Laird's  nature  I  have 
alluded  to  in  the  opening.  And  yet  why  should 
we  say  unsuspected  ?  For  all  loving  natures  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  pang  of  sorrow  and  most  sympa- 
thetic to  the  sorrowing.  The  remembrance  of  his 
own  early  heart- wound  was  often  overwhelming  ; 
and  any  rude  hand  touching  the  string  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  I  rememfcer,  when  spending 
some  weeks  with  him,  in  an  easy,  friendly  way, 
when  we  were  sitting  one  afternoon  round  the  fire- 
side— he  reading  the  newspaper — a  strolling  band 
of  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental,  came  to  the 
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froHt  door,  and  suddenly  struck  up  the  well-known 
music  and  words,  specially  familiar  to  him, — 
"  Love  not,  love  not,  the  thing  you  love  may  die." 

Tlie  newspaper  dropped.  He  flung  his  purse  in 
my  direction  on  the  table.  "  Stop  them  "  was  all 
he  could  gasp  out,  and  left  the  room,  not  returning 
till  the  dinner  gong  sounded.  Nor  had  these  tidal 
waves,  so  suddenly  and  cruelly  roused,  ebbed  when 
the  candles  were  lighted  for  bed.  It  was  doubtless, 
I  repeat,  this  personal  affliction  which  increased  his 
natural  sensitiveness  in  entering  into  the  sadness  of 
others.  He  greatly  disliked  meeting  the  bereaved, 
or  perhaps,  I  should  rather  word  it,  intruding  on 
the  sacredness  of  grief  (I  believe  we  all  do).  It 
was  often  a  trial  to  him.  Just  in  very  proportion 
as  he  felt  the  tenderness  of  his  own  sorrows,  he 
respected  those  of  others.  What,  however,  was  a 
painful,  even  repellent  duty  in  some  cases,  he  ex- 
perienced to  be  a  mournful  gratification  in  others. 
The  same  sunny,  genial  temperament  which  in- 
duced him  to  "rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice," 
with  an  eq^ually  irresistible  potency  led  him  to 
"weep  with  them  that  weep."  None  were  more 
welcome  than  he  in  the  smitten  home  ;  though,  as 
often  as  otherwise,  his  ministry  of  consolation  was 
with  no  redundant  artificial  gush  of  words — the 
mere  commonplaces  of  condolence.  The  little  said 
was  generally  accompanied  and  emphasised  with  the 
press  of  the  sympathetic  hand  or  the  moistening  of 
the  sympathetic  eye.  So  much  was  all  this  felt 
and  appreciated,  that,  while  in  the  hour  of  bereave- 
ment the  minister's  ever-welcome  presence  was  the 
first  sought  and  obtained,  the  next  person  thought 
of,  and  generally  the  first  to  be  there,  whether  in 
farmstead  or  cottage,  was  the  Laird. 

This  will  prepare  our  Readers  for  the  intensity  of 
the  present  impending  sorrow. 

"  My  wee  Angel !  my  wee  Angel  !"  was  all  he 
could  stammer  out  when  the  unexpected  reality  was 
first  conveyed  to  him  by  too  reliable  lips.  From 
that  hour  onwards  no  day  elapsed  without  morn- 
ing and  evening  a  personal  visit  paid  to  the  cottage. 
All  he  could  think  of  he  did,  to  soothe  and  smooth 
that  tiny  pillow.  Many  little  things  were  brought 
to  the  sick-room,  never  by  others,  always  by  him- 
self. In  the  hot  summer  it  would  be  some  ice  from 
the  ice-house,  to  cool  the  lips  or  apply  to  the  hot, 
throbbing  temples.  The  choicest  little  bouquet  his 
hands  could  cull  was  put  in  the  flower-glass  by  her 
side,  or  laid  on  the  counterpane.  The  gi'ape 
scissors  he  always  carried  in  his  side  pocket  seldom 
passed  the  vinery  without  detaching  a  tiny  cluster 
of  black  Hambro's.  Now  it  was  a  bright  picture- 
book,  now  it  was  the  music-box  from  his  daughter's 
cupboard,  with  which  he  could  indulge  the  child's 
favourite  taste  without  sounding  too  loudly.  These 
and  many  similar  ingenious  devices  were  taken  by 
him  to  beguile  the  weary  sufi'cring  hours.  Occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  he  would  speak  to  his 
"wee  Angel"  about  the  Angels'  home.     When  he 


did  so,  he  tried  always  to  say  something  bright  and 
joyous.  It  might  be  a  scrap  from  some  of  the 
hymns  she  had  often  repeated  to  him  on  Sundays. 
But  too  often  his  tears  would  come  unbidden,  and 
he  Avould  change  the  subject.  When  the  end  was 
drawing  nigh,  the  mother  afterwards  told  how  the 
dear  child  in  her  wanderings  seemed  to  have  one 
specially  favourite  and  ever-present  recollection — an 
uppermost  thought.  The  pale,  restless,  attenuated 
fingers  were  seen  busily  plaiting  necklaces  and 
crowns  of  gowans  and  buttercups,  just  as  she  had 
so  often  done  in  the  summer-house  that  very  spring  ; 
and  "the  Laird"  was  the  name  and  word,  of  all 
others,  that  retained  hold  to  the  last  in  her  memory. 
She  was  heard  indistinctly  to  mutter  it  till  articu- 
lation failed.  The  sentiment  of  the  following 
familiar  words  would  have  been  in  thorough  har- 
mony with  his  own  sad  and  sorrowful  feelings. 
He  might  not  have  known  the  lines ;  Miss  Effie 
knew  them  well.  They  were  one  of  the  marked 
bits  from  her  favourite  Wordsworth — 

"  Never — never  did  my  steps 
Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  joyous  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.     Oh,  Sir  !  the  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket  .  .  , 

She  is  dead  : 
The  light  extinguished  !" 


Yes !  All  was  over  now  :  the  green  blind  was 
down.  The  bright  ethereal  spirit  had  joined  the 
other  child-angels  who  "  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  their  Father  in  heaven." 

Daisy's  death  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the  year, 
— one  of  the  last  days  of  August.  The  birds  were 
still  prolonging  their  later  summer  song,  and  the 
garden  flower-plots  were  still  looking  their  best. 
The  date  survives,  because  a  mournful  gathering 
took  place  around  the  Gardener's  cottage  on  the  1st 
September.  That  day — the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  sun's  rays  are  generally  tempered,  and 
when  the  stubble  fields  were  generally  cleared — 
had  always  been,  as  with  most  country  gentlemen, 
a  marked  anniversary  of  the  Laird's — the  first  day 
of  partridge -shooting  ;  an  occasion  in  his  some- 
what monotonous  life  to  which  for  previous  weeks 
he  always  looked  forward,  and  to  which  even  the 
very  dogs,  from  their  restless  demeanour,  by  some 
strange  instinct  seemed  alive.  But  it  was  unkept 
on  this  day  of  sorrow.  The  gun-room  had  the 
key  turned  in  it,  and  the  companions  of  his  sport 
were  left  to  bay  in  their  kennels.  He  and  his  two 
keepers  held  sadder  tryst. 

Not  a  large  crowd,  but  a  small  and  select  one, 
assembled  at  midday  round  the  cottage  porch.  We 
need  not  describe  it.  It  is  one  of  those  scenes  best 
relegated  to  "  mute  expressive  silence."  The  Laird 
was  there  ;  but  he  had  come  purposely  late,  and 
he  was  not  visible  till  the  little  cortege  had  left  the 
door.     He  had  been  obliged  to  turn  his  back  on 
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the  company,  glad  to  hide  his  irrepressible  emotion 
beliind  one  of  his  own  big  elms  nigh  the  house. 
Although  he  followed  the  procession  to  the  burial 
ground,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  able  to  stand 
more  ;  but,  turning  at  the  Church  gate,  quietly  made 
his  way  home  througli  a  woodland  path. 

Not  long  after,  a  tombstone,  with  a  slab  of  white 
marble  inserted,  was  erected  over  a  tiny  grave. 
There  was  no  name  given  :  only — 

"  TO  A  LOVED,  LOVELY,  AND  LOVINQ  CHILD," 

with  the  touching  Bible  words  beneath — 

"  AND  WAS  UNTO  HIM  AS  A  DAUGHTER. 

2  Sam.  xii.  3." 


"flit\)txto  ijatfj  tfje  3Lortf  tjclpcU  us/' 

OFTEN  when  above  me  dark 
Frowned  a  murky  rainy  sky, 
'Mid  the  clouds,  a  gleaming  arc 

Promised  that  the  storm  would  fly. 
So  though  clouds  my  future  dim. 
Fears  be  many,  hopes  be  few  ; 
I  commit  my  ways  to  Him, 
Who  hath  helped  me  Hitherto  ! 

Hitherto  ! — in  darkest  night 

As  a  beacon  it  appears, 
Falling  with  a  solemn  light 

Down  the  pathway  of  the  years. 
Hitherto  !  yea,  thus  the  Lord 

Many  perils  brought  me  through, 
'Tis  a  prayer,  a  signal  word, 

Hark  its  magic  ! — Hitherto. 

Yes,  I  see  the  road  behind — 

There  'twas  weary,  here  'twas  gay, 
There  heartsease  I  once  did  find. 

Growing  by  the  dusty  way. 
Here  no  roses  shed  their  bloom, — 

Far  thro'  groves  of  sombre  yew 
Stretched  my  path  in  deepest  gloom, — 

Yet  I  whispered, — Hitherto  ! 

I  can  trace  each  step  I  took 

As  I  backward  cast  my  eye  : 
There  I  drank  of  Baca's  brook 

In  an  arid  land  and  dry. 
There  the  tempest  roared  around, — 

""Fierce  and  fast  the  hailstones  flew, — 
Boldly  still  I  kept  my  ground. 

Girt  about  with — Hitherto  ! 

As  this  thought  the  past  recalls. 

Doubts  dispelled  and  perils  o'er, 
With  a  hopeful  light  it  falls, 

On  the  way  which  lies  before. 
Spectres  of  my  pathways  old, 

Will  ye  seek  to  haunt  the  new  ? — 
Then  my  talisman  behold 

In  the  legend — Hitherto  ! 

If  some  flood  of  glorious  light 

From  the  gates  of  paradise 
Flashing  on  my  wondering  sight 

Hide  the  pathway  from  mine  eyes. 
Warily  I'd  journey  on, 

Though  all  Heaven  were  in  my  view. 
Ami  shall  learn,  the  battle  won. 

All  contained  in — Hitherto. 

L.  A.  Johnstone. 


E\it  ilotierator  on  Practicable  fi:!)urdj 
i^cforms.' 

WE  select  from  Dr.  Rankine's  address  at  the 
close  of  the  General  Assembly  suggestions 
which  will  be  read  with  the  remembrance  that  the 
speaker  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  parish 
ministers,  offering  counsel  from  a  position  of  great 
responsibility.  Seldom  is  long  experience  combined 
with  such  sensitive  perception  of  the  changes  that 
are  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day.  We  have  only  space  to  say  that  the  speaker 
is  facing  two  facts  of  terrible  significance,  namely  : — 
that  an  undetermined,  but  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  is  outside  of  every  form  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  that  the  Church,  where  it 
is  most  vigorous,  gives  no  sign  of  being  able,  on 
present  lines,  to  cope  with  the  evil 

Setting  free  a  Part  of  Stinday  for 
Evangelistic  Work. 
It  is  evident  that  more  aggressive  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  resources  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  better  accommodated  to  the  require- 
ments of  these  altered  times.  The  whole  Church 
ought  to  rise  to  meet  the  pressing  emergency. 
I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  "views  of  those 
who  would  release  their  ministers  from  the  after- 
noon service,  in  order  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  to  evangelistic  work  among  their 
ignorant  and  unheeding  parishioners.  The  ter- 
ritorial would  thus  coincide  with  the  congi-e- 
gational,  and  the  principle  of  a  National  Church 
would  rise  conspicuously  before  the  minds  of  men. 
Self-indulgence  has  reigned  too  long  ia  the  pro- 
fessing religious  world.  This  must  cease.  The 
necessities  of  the  times  call  for  the  sacrifice.  Well- 
organised  congi-egations  may  reasonably  be  asked  to 
forego  the  luxiiry  of  a  double  service  for  the  sake  of 
others.  They  do  not  need  this  luxury.  They  have 
their  Bibles  and  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One. 
And  indirectly  greater  blessings  would  come  to 
themselves.  In  seeking  the  religious  well-being  of 
others,  their  own  souls  would  prosper  all  the  more. 
And,  going  forth  themselves  to  help,  they  would 
obtain  a  greater  luxury  stm — that  of  "winning  souls 
to  Christ. 

Sometliing  to  be  learned  from  the 
Salvation  Army. 
The  problem  of  the  reclamation  of  the  masses 
presses  for  a  solution.  How  shall  this  be  done  1 
Shall  it  be  by  the  action  of  irresponsible  sectaries, 
or  by  that  of  the  constituted  Churches  1  ...  It 
is,  I  think,  iiupossible  any  longer  to  overlook  or 
ignore  the  work;  of  the  Salvation  Army.  This 
movement  has  become  a  great  fact  in  the  religious 
world.     Its  numbers,  its  resources,  its  widely  rami- 
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tied  operations,  its  unusual  methods,  are  fitted  to 
aiTest  attention  and  constrain  inquiry.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  this  movement  has  its  imitators,  nor 
that  the  ever-watchful  bishops  of  the  Chiuxh  of 
England  are  giving  earnest  heed  to  it.  One  of  the 
most  learned  prelates  of  that  Church  has  declared 
that  while  the  Church  and  Nonconformists  have 
allowed  the  masses  to  drift  away  from  them,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  recovered  the  lost  ideal  of  the 
Christian  Chm'ch,  the  universal  compulsion  or  con- 
straint indicated  in  the  pai'able  of  our  Lord.  .  .  . 
Oiu"  resom'ces  are  large — men  of  means  and  men  of 
power !  Methods  will  suggest  themselves  as  the 
work  goes  on.  May  not  a  new  Home  Scheme  be 
instituted — missionary  in  the  highest  sense,  as 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  most  lapsed  of  the 
masses  ?  Support  would  not  be  wanting.  The 
public  Christian  conscience,  now  so  disquieted, 
would  seek  relief  by  liberal  gifts. 

Allocation  of  Seats  should  cease. 

In  rural  parishes  all  seats  are  already  allocated. 
The  minister  has  no  accommodation  to  offer.  .  .  . 
ilauy  trace  their  defection  from  ordinances  to  this 
cause  alone.  Coming  as  strangers  to  a  locality,  they 
do  not  know  where  to  apply  for  sittings  in  the  Parish 
Church,  and  the  first  steps  to  habitual  neglect  are 
taken.  The  same  difiiculty  has  agitated  the  South- 
ern Establishment.  It  has  given  rise  there  to  a  de- 
mand for  open  pews  in  parish  churches.  Indeed,  an 
influential  society  has  been  formed  with  this  object  in 
view ;  and  its  efforts  are  rapidly  forming  a  public 
opinion  in  favour  thereof,  which  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. It  is  very  generally  felt  that  if  the  National 
Churches  are  to  stand — if  they  are  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  their  territorial  work — this  restriction 
must  be  removed.  Unfortunately  for  us,  law  and 
long  practice  have  left  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
and  small  towns  outside  of  our  parochial  provision. 
These  can  be  accommodated  in  our  churches  only 
by  the  permission  or  courtesy  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  sittings  have  already  been  allocated ; 
and  the  difficulty  is  too  frequently  increased  by  the 
vmthinking  exclusiveness  of  some  of  oiu-  people. 
Possessing  the  right,  and  perhaps  valuing  it,  they 
guard  it  too  selfishly.  Though  themselves  occupy- 
ing only  a  small  part  of  their  pew,  they  too  often 
resist  the  entrance  of  others,  and  are  offended  if  the 
kirk-session  suggests  the  propriety  of  accommodat- 
ing others.  These  facts  lead  one  to  favour  the 
suggested  plan  of  open  pews  in  National  Churches. 
The  Church  would  then  become  more  truly  national 
— the  house  of  God  for  all.  Nay,  one  is  some- 
times tempted  to  go  even  fiu-ther,  and  to  wish  that 
our  parish  churches  were  replenished  with  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  like  the  naves  of  cathedrals. 

Seat-Rents  an  Anomaly. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  the  question  of  seat-rents  is 
being  agitated.  These  are  an  anomaly  in  an  Estab- 
lished Church.     The  removal  of  them  would  un- 


doubtedly add  to  her  usefulness,  and  would  make 
her  more  fully  and  truly  territorial  and  national. 
Difficulties — the  growth  of  years — lie  in  the  way, 
but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  Even  this  im- 
pediment to  her  higher  usefulness  may  disappear. 

Personal  Effort  more  than  ever  required. 

Formerly  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  with  all  its 
venerable  and  authoritative  traditions,  held  the 
larger  place,  and  was  generally  the  greater  power. 
Individual  action  was  less  prominent.  If  not 
priests,  ministers  were  the  representatives  of  an 
august  and  venerated  system,  and  as  such  wielded 
a  power  which  was  generally  felt.  Now  the  system 
has  retired  The  individual  has  advanced.  Per- 
sonal coutaict  is  Bo'w  more  imperatively  required. 
Multiplication  of  religious  denominations  is  in 
part  the  cause  of  this  change.  Mere  authority  has 
waned.  Constant  aud  all -constraining  individu- 
ality is  therefore  called  for.  The  drifting  of 
our  youth  and  of  our  working  men  from  old 
religious  habitudes  will  best  be  met  by  devoted, 
sympathetic,  personal  action.  This  doubtless 
will  call  for  more  time  and  labour.  It  will 
demand  home  visitations  in  the  evening ;  stated 
presence  in  Sabbath  Schools ;  careful  personal 
handling  of  adult  classes ;  personal  and  individual 
action  in  all  departments  of  work.  With  working 
men  this  is  particularly  called  for.  They  must  be 
sought  in  their  homes  after  working  hoiu-s.  Day 
visitation  does  not  reach  fathers  and  grown-iTp  sons. 
The  minister  and  they  are  strangers.  Their  ways 
of  thought  are  unknown,  or  only  theoretically 
guessed  at.  Their  prejudices  remain  in  full  force. 
The  parish  church  is  nothing  to  them  but  a  build- 
ing where  others  worship.  It  is  no  church  to 
them,  and  in  consequence  alienation  subsists. 

"Work  for  the  Young  Men's  Guild. 

May  not  the  Young  Men's  Guild  be  made  useful 
here  1  The  Church  owes  much  to  the  Life  and 
Work  Committee ;  and  not  the  least  of  its  services 
is  the  formation  of  this  Guild.  It  is  cause  of  sin- 
cere regret  that  the  wise  and  energetic  Convener  of 
this  Committee  has  been  prevented,  by  indis- 
position, from  giving  the  Assembly  the  aid  of 
his  counsels.  The  question  is.  How  shall  this 
Guild  be  turned  to  best  account  as  a  helper  in 
the  work  of  the  Church?  Doubtless  mutual 
edification  is  the  primary  object ;  but  I  think 
that  the  organisation  is  capable  of  more  ex- 
tended usefulness.  It  may  make  the  minister's 
personal  influence  more  fuUy  and  frequently  felt  in 
the  parish ;  it  may  be  a  link  between  him  and 
those  whom  he  seeks  to  influence  for  good.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  expect  too  much  at  first.  A 
gradual  training  to  this  work  will  be  necessary. 
But  I  can  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  Guild 
will  furnish  the  minister  with  his  most  energetic 
helpers,  and  carry  his  personal  influence  more 
widely  than  is  at  present  possible. 
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iia,  I  didua  greet.  I  could  hae  wrocht 
him,  aud  focht  wi'  him,  but  I  couldna 
greet.  I'll  tell  j'e  what  it  is — it's  little  that  we 
can  thole,  but  it's  muelde  that  we  maun  thole." 

I  eould  hardly  see  the  speaker,  for  even  in  the 
daytime  the  i)lace  was  almost  dark,  the  window 
beiug  too  small  to  let  much  sunlight  into  the  room. 
Now  aud  then  the  fire  made  some  feeble  eflbrts  to 
burn  brightly,  lighting  up  the  figure  of  the  old 


woman,  who  sat  with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  her  chin  resting  on  her 
clenched  fists,  and  shining  on  her  dark  brown  eyes, 
that  were  still  as  keen  and  young  as  if  her  hair  were 
not  gray,  nor  lier  face  wrinkled  by  years  and  sorrow. 
The  firelight  crept  into  the  dark  corners  of  the 
room  till  it  reached  the  "  dresser "  in  the  back- 
ground, with  its  meagre  show  of  plates  and  broken 
tea-cups,  and  flickered  into  the  face  of  the  ponder- 
ous eight-day  clock,  while  the  "  kist,"  which  held 
the  family  wardrobe,  the  half-empty  barrel  of  meal, 


and  the  two  "  box-beds,"  appeared  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness.  There  was  a  man  in  the  bed 
which  stood  opposite  the  fireplace ;  in  the  twilight 
it  seemed  as  if  the  upturned  face  were  almost  as 
white  as  the  bandages  bound  round  the  head,  or 
the  pillow  on  which  it  lay.  Poor  man  !  he  was 
always  there. 

One  day — it  was  the  longest  day  in  summer, 
seventeen  years  ago — the  neighbours  in  the  High 
Street  stood  watcliing  John,  the  widow's  son,  as  he 
came  down  liis  rickety  ladder.  He  had  finished 
thatching  the  roof  of  the  cottage  with  twigs  of 
bia-ch  and  heather  brought  by  his  mother  fi'om  the 


hill  behind  the  house.  "  It's  done,  and  well  done, 
and  I'm  glad  it's  done  and  over,"  he  was  saying  to 
old  Andrew,  the  next-door  neighbour,  tm-ning  his 
head  as  he  spoke,  when  his  foot  slipped ;  he  fell, 
and  never  rose  again,  for  his  spine  was  injured. 
The  neighbours  carried  him  into  the  house,  and 
laid  him  on  the  bed. 

"I  couldna  greet,"  said  his  mother;  "I  could 
hae  wrocht  and  focht,  but  I  couldna  hae  grat. 
Mary  Maculloch,  at  the  heid  o'  the  village,  she  aye 
screamed,  and  Margit  Maxwell  gied  the  ither  skiii. 
'  He's  a  corpse,'  says  the  ane  ;  '  That's  death,'  says 
Margit ;  but  I  spak  nane.     0  wumman,  ye  canna 
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tell  what  a  moment  may  bring  tae  the  heai't.  He's 
uocht  better  nor  death  syne.  Year  out,  year  in, 
he's  aye  there,  for  a'  the  warld  like  ony  corpse,  and 
by  the  hovu"  thegither  he  speaks  nae  mair  nor  stock 
or  stane.  He's  no  wise  like  whiles,"  she  continued, 
with  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  fact  that  her 
sou  coidd  hear  her ;  "  it's  his  trouble's  maist  aw- 
some,  an'  it  kin'  o'  weakens  the  judgment.  He 
keeps  company  noo  wi'  hens,  an'  doos,  au'  rabbits, 
an'  siclike  varmin.  The  Lord  be  praised  !  they 
keep  him  liivertit." 

Mrs.  Mm-doch  made  a  movement  of  the  head  in 
the  direction  of  half-a-dozen  hens  and  chickens  con- 
gregated at  the  foot  of  her  son's  bed.  A  motherly 
old  hen  had  left  the  gToup,  and  was  just  then 
crossing  the  room,  pm'sued  by  a  rabbit,  while  she 
tried  in  vain  to  maintain  her  dignity,  and  ignore 
his  attempts  to  be  sociable. 

"  Ai'en't  they  rather  a  trouble  to  you?"  I  asked, 
with  vague  memories  of  unsatisfactory  poultiy-yards 
and  discontented  hen-wives. 

"  Hoots,  no  a  bit.  The  hens  hae  their  nest  by 
his  pillow,  and  the  doos  they  flee  tae  his  han' ;  it's 
little  they  get,  but  I  aye  tell  him  he'd  share  his 
last  bite  wi'  the  varmin." 

Something,  perhaps  it  was  the  expression  in  the 
keen  brown  eyes  fixed  on  my  face,  made  me  ask : 
"  Do  you  never  resent  your  lot,  Mrs.  Murdoch  ? " 

"Me?  Whatna  just  cause  o'  complaint  have 
I  ?  We  maun  a'  be  content,  wumman.  We  canna 
expect  tae  gang  through  hfe  dammerin'.  Gin  I'm 
at  rest  in  my  heart,  an'  at  peace  wi'  my  Maker, 
what  mair  do  I  need  1"      "  Then  you  envy  no  one  ?" 

"  Na,  na,  that  was  never  the  way  wi'  me.  Noo 
there's  folk,  they  canna  see  ocht  bonny,  but  it  turns 
them  frae  food  an'  rest  that  they  haena  gotten  it  in 
their  ain  han'.  Whaurs  the  sense  in  that,  I  wad 
thank  ye  to  know  1  Ye've  gotten  silks,  an'  I've  gotten 
rags,  but  hae  ye  the  happier  heart  ?  An'  if  ye  haena 
rest  in  your  heart,  what's  a'  the  warld's  gear  ?  I 
coidd  never  be  fashed  wi'  thae  yammerin'  folk." 

The  woman's  reality  made  one  hail  her  as  an 
oracle,  or  as  something  better  than  that,  for  is 
there  not  some  difference  between  a  faith  that  is 
lived  and  any  unexperienced  knowledge  ? 

"  But  there  are  other  troubles  in  the  world,"  I 
ventured  to  suggest,  "  worse  than  envy  or  jealousy, 
that  sadden  people."        "Whatna  else?" 

"  Oh,  heaps  of  things."       "  Havers." 

"  It  isn't  havers,  Mrs.  MurdocL  You  must 
know  yoiu-self  of  other  miseries,  and  that  there 
are  sorrows  of  life  as  well  as  of  death.  I  know 
a  girl  now,  for  instance,  whose  father  has  been 
condemned  to  penal  servitude.  It  is  a  long  story, 
too  long  to  be  told  just  now ;  but  she  was  very 
fond  of  him,  poor  thing,  and  now  she  only  looks 
half  alive,  she  is  so  unhappy  and  wretched." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Mrs. 
Murdoch  stared  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  A 
rabbit  hopped  unnoticed  on  to  the  edge  of  her  old 
faded  petticoat,  and   settled   there  with  fi-ieudly 


content.  One  of  the  pigeons  had  fluttered  on  to 
the  bed,  and  a  thin  white  hand  was  put  out  to 
stroke  its  head  and  folded  wings. 

"  I  tell  ye  that's  maist  awsome,"  said  Mrs. 
Murdoch  at  last,  slowly,  her  sympathies  having 
made  her  forget  her  argument.  "  What  pleasure 
can  a'  the  warld  contains  bring  till  her  noo  1  driven 
like  a  bird  frae  its  nest,  tossed  like  a  wave  o'  the 
sea,  wi'  her  heart  aye  fluttering  in  her  breast,  she'U 
aye  sit  think,  thinkin',  and  then  she'U  flee  tae  evil, 
for  it's  seldom  that  we  flee  tae  guid." 

"  Oh  no,  she  won't  do  that,"  I  said,  thinking  of 
the  poor  girl  as  I  saw  her  last.  "  She  will  never 
fly  to  evil — she's  too  good  for  that.  But  she 
certainly  is  wretchedly  unhappy,  and  what  woidd 
you  say  to  her,  I  should  like  to  know  ? " 

"  The  Lord  will  give  her  rest,"  said  Mrs. 
Murdoch  at  last,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "Didna 
He  suffer  for  our  sins,  an'  wiU  He  no'  tak'  com- 
passion on  a  spirit  broken  for  another  ?  Will  He 
no'  stand  by  her  noo,  an'  gin  a  body  lift  ae  side 
on  a  weight  when  ye've  gotten  the  tither,  is  yer 
bm-den  lichter  or  is  it  no  ?  Eh,  wumman.  He's  aye 
there  wi'  the  peace  that  i^asseth  understandin',  but 
we  dinna  tak  tent — we  dinna  heed  Him.  I'll 
tell  ye  what  it  is — whan  we're  young  we're  wild 
and  weanly,  an'  whan  we're  in  middle  age  we're 
ta'en  up  wi'  the  affairs  aboot  us,  and  whan  we're 
auld  we  haena  the  capacity.  It  was  lang  that  I 
stood  mysel'  wi'  my  back  tae  Him,  and  nocht  but 
trouble  garred  me  turn  my  held.  But  I  thank  the 
Lord  that  noo  I've  gotten  peace." 

Mrs.  Murdoch  resumed  her  studies  of  the  fire. 
It  was  rapidly  going  out,  and  her  son  had  Mien 
asleep,  mth  the  pigeon  nestling  peacefully  under 
his  hand.  At  this  moment  a  low  knock  at  the 
door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  child  of 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  came  half-way  into 
the  room,  and  standing  beside  Mrs.  Mm-doch,  said 
to  her — "  Mither  says,  will  ye  come  tae  Johnnie, 
for  he's  wearying  sair." 

"  That  will  I,"  answered  Mrs.  Murdoch,  rising 
at  once ;  "  it's  a  ueighbom-'s  lad  that's  poorly,"  she 
added,  tm-ning  to  me,  "  and  I  aye  tell  him  he's  the 
better  for  a  crack  wi'  his  auld  wifie ; — that's  me, 
ye  ken,"  and  Mrs.  Murdoch  smiled  to  herself. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?"  I  a,sked. 

"  He's  nae  lang  for  this  warld,  puir  laddie,"  she 
answered,  "but  I'm  thinkin'  he's  nane  the  waur 
for  a  lauch  while  he's  in  it." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  ought  to  go  to  him  now," 
I  said,  rising  too,  "  so  I  shall  say  good-bye,  and  I 
hope  we  may  meet  again." 

"Hoots  ay;  an'  if  it's  no'  here,  it's  there. 
Weel,  I  wuss  ye  weel  tae  the  journey's  end,  and  aye 
mind  it's  a  dark  land  that  the  sun  never  shines  on." 

She  went  with  me  to  the  door.  As  I  looked 
back  she  was  stiU  standing  there  with  her  arms 
akimbo ;  the  hens  and  chickens  had  gathered 
round  her,  and  were  clucking  their  convictions 
that  they  too  would  get  their  meat  in  due  season. 
Anne  0.  Macleod. 
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By  the  Rev.  John  F.  W.  Gran't,  M.A.,  Haddington. 

WRITING  home  to  the  Mother-Country,  his 
friends  stj'led  him  The  Indian  Evangel- 
ist. But  in  his  quaint,  humble  way  he  would 
not  own  the  name.  "  Suppress  all  such  things," 
he  writes.  "  It  is  most  becoming  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  lift  up  Christ  and  ourselves  lie  low."  Eliot's 
was  the  heroic  work  of  "  pioneer." 

He  was  born  in  Essex  in  1604,  and  died  in  1G90. 
If  he  had  not  genius,  he  had  all  the  industry 
and  patience  that  belong  to  genius.  Even  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year,  when  too  infirm  to  preach 
or  do  anything  out  of  doors,  he  set  himself  to  in- 
struct a  blind  boy.  One  of  his  favourite  counsels 
to  students  was,  "  I  pray,  look  to  it  that  you  be 
morning  birds."  Not  knowing  what  his  after-work 
would  be,  he  wisely  sought  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  Bachelor's  degree,  to  fit  himself  for  life  by 
doing  well  the  studies  that  lay  to  his  hand.  The 
special  aptitude  he  showed  for  the  study  of  languages 
and  theology  stood  him  in  good  stead  afterwards  as 
a  missionary.  The  impressions  which  turned  his 
life-coirrse  into  the  channel  of  the  ministry  were 
received  when  he  was  usher  in  the  school  of  one 
Hooker,  an  eminent  divine  and  rigid  Puritan.  In 
1631  Eliot  joined  English  Puritans  who  sought  a 
home  and  freedom  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He 
landed  at  Boston  harbour-  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  which  was  known  as  New  England.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Roxbury,  a  mile  distant  from  Boston.  This  ofiice 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  devoted  much  time  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Carrj'ing  out  also 
that  system  of  education  which  has  helped  to  make 
Scotland  great,  free,  loyal,  in  the  past,  he  sought 
to  establish  a  good  school  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Finely  independent,  he  wished  in  old  age 
to  give  back  his  salary,  that  the  community  might 
not  have  to  support  both  himself  and  his  successor. 
But  his  congregation,  to  its  immortal  credit,  told 
him  "  his  very  presence  was  worth  a  salaiy."  He 
was  charitable  to  a  fault :  as  he  oddly  put  it,  "  look- 
ing over  his  accounts,  he  coulil  nowhere  find  the 
God  of  heaven  a  debtor."  Still  he  sometimes  left 
his  own  family  straitened  for  the  comforts  of  life 
before  another  payment  was  due.  To  prevent 
Eliot  paying  away  his  money  before  he  got  home, 
the  parish  treasurer  once  tied  the  salary  into  his 
handkerchief  with  several  firm  knots.  The  good 
man  went  his  way  to  a  sick  and  needy  family. 
.\fter  trying  in  vain  to  untie  the  knots,  he  became 
impatient,  and  handed  the  handkerchief,  money 
and  all,  to  the  mother  of  the  house,  saying  with 
trembling  accent,  "Here,  my  dear,  take  it;  I 
believe  the  Lord  means  it  all  for  you." 

This  is  a  glimpse  of  Eliot,  the  man  and  the 
pastor ;  it  is  time  to  put,  in  the  few  words  allowed. 


something  of  Eliot,  "  the  Indian  Evangelist."  To 
luiderstand  his  labours  of  forty-five  years,  we  must 
know  something  of  that  red  or  copper -coloured 
people  of  many  tribes  and  many  languages  who 
once  peopled  America.  Though  called  by  the  mis- 
leading name  of  Indians,  they  are  probably  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  human  race.  They  have  been 
unjustly  described  as  "  the  veriest  ruins  of  mankind 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  True,  they  had  all 
the  helplessness,  all  the  vices  of  savages ;  but  they 
were  quick  to  learn,  ingenious  and  subtle,  easily 
impressed  with  good,  and  in  their  own  way  hospit- 
able and  careful  of  their  aged  and  poor.  If  they 
worshipped  many  gods,  they  had  no  idols,  and  had 
the  idea  of  "  one  Great  Spirit  ruling  over  the 
others."  They  paid  more  respect,  however,  to  the 
"  Evil  Spirit,"  whom  they  feared  more.  This  fear 
the  pow-wows  (priests)  took  care  to  keep  alive  by 
magical  arts.  Their  manner  of  life  was  of  the 
'Simplest  and  rudest  kind.  They  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth,  their  food  being  got  by  hunting.  The 
soil  was  rich,  but  they  tilled  it  only  for  a  little 
maize  and  vegetables.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  mechanical  arts.  Young  trees  bent  to  the 
ground,  a"nd>covered  with  rush  mats,  formed  their 
wigwams  (huts).  What  could  be  done  with  a  race 
who  thirsted  for  war  and  vengeance,  who  tricked 
themselves  out  with  war-paint  and  feathers,  whose 
ominous  companions  were  bows  and  arrows,  toma- 
hawks and  scalping-knives,  and,  above  all,  who  cared 
merely  for  a  roaming  and  idle  life  1 

With  a  practical  wisdom  which  the  future  sadly 
justified,  Eliot  saw  the  need  of  "  carrying  on 
civility  with  religion."  He  often  complained  of  the 
converts  that,  while  they  observed  fairly  well  one 
part  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  by  resting  on  the 
Sabbath,  they  neglected  the  other,  which  enjoins 
six  days  of  labour.  To  train  them  in  a  more  settled 
mode  of  living,  he  gathered  such  as  were  willing 
into  separate  villages,  which  were  called  the  "  Pray- 
ing Towns."  The  men  earned  wages  according  to 
their  work.  They  were  taught  agriculture,  the 
arts,  and  the  use  of  tools.  Their  huts  were 
improved,  and  their  grounds  fenced  with  ditches 
and  stone  walls.  The  women  learned  to  spin,  and 
in  time  were  seen  at  the  markets  of  the  white  men 
with  brooms,  staves,  baskets,  fish,  poultry,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  season.  The  good  examj^le  spread, 
and  by  1674,  the  year  of  greatest  prosperity,  about 
4000  "  Praying  Indians "  were  gathered  into  the 
various  settlements. 

It  must  not  be  thought  all  this  could  be  done 
without  hardship  and  risk  of  life.  In  one  letter 
he  writes  :  "  I  have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day 
fi-om  the  third  day  of  the  week  to  the  sixth,  but 
have  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  that  condition ; 
and  at  night  I  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue."  One 
time,  the  Indians  having  flod,  pale  with  terror, 
Eliot  was  left  alone  in  the  presence  of  a  wi-athfid 
chief.     His  bold  defiance  saved  his  life.     "I  am 
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about  the  work  of  the  Great  God,"  he  cried,  "  and 
my  God  is  with  me.  I  fear  not  you  nor  all  the 
Sachems  in  the  country.  I  am  resolved  to  go  on. 
Do  what  you  may,  you  cannot  hinder  what  I  have 
begun.  Touch  me  if  you  dare."  Before  such  a 
spirit  of  moral  coiu-age,  the  power  of  brute  force 
quailed  and  slimk  away.  Over  against  this  may 
be  put  the  tribute  of  an  aged  Sachem,  "  Sirs,  you 
have  been  pleased  for  years  past  to  apply  yoirrselves 
imto  me  and  my  people,  to  persuade  us  t-o  pray  to 
God.  I  have  all  my  days  used  to  pass  in  an  old 
canoe,  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  change  my  old 
canoe  and  embark  in  a  neio  canoe.  I  have  hitherto 
been  imwilling ;  but  now  I  yield  up  myself  to 
}"our  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and  do 
engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter." 

Perhaps  we  are  omitting  the  best  fruit  of  Eliot's 
wisdom  and  industry — his  translating  into  the 
native  tongue  of  the  Scriptures  and  many  pious 
works  and  catechisms.  His  was  the  first  Bible 
printed  in  America  (1663).  It  was  a  great  task. 
The  language  was  imwritten,  and  its  laws  were 
unknown.  To  eye  and  ear  the  dialect  is  harsh 
and  confused,  "being  combined,"  as  one  has  said, 
"in  words  long  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  any 
scholar  in  the  world.  One  would  think  they  had 
been  growing  ever  since  Babel."  Put  such  a 
lengthy  word  in  our  own  language  as  "  dispropor- 
tionableness "  beside  the  longest  one  used  in  this 
Bible — "Wuttappesittukqussunnookwehtunkquoh," 
that  is,  "  kneeling-down-to-him."  Here  is  a  word 
longer  still,  "  Kremmogkodonatootummootiteaon- 
ganimnonash" — in  English,  "our -question."  As 
a  specimen  we  give  the  first  petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer :  "  Nooshun  kesukqut,  wunneetu- 
pantamunaeh  koowesuonk."  No  wonder  these 
words  of  strong  sense  are  found  at  the  end  of 
his  Grammar  :  "  We  must  not  sit  still  and  look 
for  miracles.  Prayer  and  pains,  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  can  do  anything."  In  the  faith  that 
he  was  working  for  the  future,  we  find  the  old 
man  of  eighty-five  still  at  his  desk.  But  no  one 
living  speaks  this  language,  and  scarcely  any  lin- 
guist can  read  it.  The  tribes  and  the  dialect  have 
long  ago  perished  together. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  end.  The  year 
167-5  was  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  A  series  of 
bloody  wars  broke  out  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Indians.  In  one  twelvemonth  the  labour  of  years 
was  undone,  and  many  of  the  "  Praying  Towns  " 
were  destroyed.  This  explains  the  sad  pathos 
that  clings  to  the  declining  years  of  the  heavenly- 
minded  and  devoted  missionary.  "  I  desire  to  see 
it  (meaning  another  edition  of  the  whole  Bible) 
done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years  that 
I  cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  and  sundry  say,  if  I 
do  not  procure  it  printed  while  I  live,  it  is  not 
within  the  prospect  of  human  reason  whether  ever, 
or  where,  or  how,  it  may  be  accomplished.  I  have 
added  some  part  of  my  salary  to  keep  up  the  work. 
This  world  is  a  place  and   state  wherein   God's 


people  must  expect  nothing  steadfast — all  things 
are  mutable  and  aSecting."  Four  years  later,  in 
1686,  on  seeing  the  great  work  completed,  he  says  : 
"I  have  nothing  new  to  write  but  lamentation. 
Our  Indian  work  yet  liveth,  praised  be  God  !  The 
Bible  is  come  forth ;  many  himdreds  are  bound  up 
and  dispersed  to  the  Indians."  About  this  time 
the  partner  of  his  youth  died,  and  the  aged  husband, 
standing  with  tears  over  her  grave,  said :  "  Here 
lies  my  dear,  faithful,  pious,  prudent,  prayerful 
wife ;  I  shall  go  to  her,  and  she  not  return  to  me." 
Often  he  would  say  to  himself:  "I  wonder  why 
the  Lord  Jesus  lets  me  live ;  He  knows  that  I  now 
can  do  nothing  for  Him ;"  and  he  would  quaintly 
remark  that  "  he  had  a  pleasant  fear  lest  the  old 
saints  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  in  heaven 
before  him  would  suspect  him  to  be  gone  the  wrong 
way,  because  he  stayed  so  long  behind."  On  hear- 
ing bad  news  he  would  say  :  "  Behold  some  of  the 
clouds  in  which  we  must  look  for  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man."  Worn  out  with  age,  and  attacked 
by  fever,  Eliot's  health  now  rapidly  gave  way. 
His  greeting  to  his  successor,  who  came  to  pray 
for  him  in  his  sufferings,  was  :  "  Brother,  thou  art 
welcome  to  my  very  soul.  Pray  retu-e  to  thy  study 
for  me,  and  give  me  leave  to  be  gone."  Speaking 
of  the  evangelising  of  the  Indians,  he  said  :  "  There 
is  a  cloud,  a  dark  cloud,  upon  the  work  of  the 
gospel  among  them.  The  Lord  revive  and  prosper 
that  work,  and  grant  that  it  may  live  when  I  am 
dead  !  It  is  a  work  I  have  been  doing  much  and 
long  about.  But  what  was  the  word  I  spoke  last  % 
I  recall  that  word,  my  doings.  Alas  !  they  have 
been  poor,  and  small,  and  mean  doings  ;  and  I  shall 
be  the  man  who  will  throw  the  first  stone  at  them 
aU."  One  of  his  latest  utterances  was  :  "  Alas  ! 
I  have  lost  everything;  my  understanding  leaves 
me,  my  memory  fails  me,  my  utterance  fails  me ; 
but  I  thank  God  my  charity  holds  out  still ;  I 
find  that  ratlier  grows  than  fails."  In  his  dying 
moments  the  expression  "Welcome,  joy ! "  broke  from 
his  lips ;  and  repeating  the  words  "  Pray,  Pray, 
Peay,"  his  devoted  spirit  passed  away  on  the  20tli 
May  1690,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
The  direct  results  of  his  life-work  may  be  said  to 
have  died  with  him.  But  it  is  a  noble  testimony 
to  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  love  of  this  great- 
souled  man  that  he  did  so  much.  At  the  present 
day,  the  work  is  stiU  vigorously  carried  on,  but  the 
settlements  are  now  hundreds  of  mAes,  westward 
from  the  scene  of  Eliot's  earlier  efforts.  The 
command  to  the  human  race  is,  "  Arise,  shine,  for 
thy  Light  is  come  !"  but  the  red  man,  with  not  a 
few  qualities  that  call  forth  our  pity,  refuses  to  obey, 
and  so  presents  the  sad  picture  of  a  race  doomed 
to  perish  before  the  superior  nation  ever  pressing 
on  its  path.  With  footsteps  sullenly  retreating 
from  forest  to  forest  and  prairie  to  prairie,  the  last 
remnants  of  that  race,  which  once  peopled  the 
United  States,  now  flutter  like  a  waning  phantom 
between  the  Rocky  Moimtains  and  the  Western  Sea. 
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DAISY. 


AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  SKETCH. 
"  /HOME  along,  Daisy !      We're  all  waiting  for 


you  !  ■ 


These  ■words  of  welcome  rang  from  a  good  many 
voices  as  the  loungers  in  our  verandah  caught  sight 
of  their  little  playmate.  There  were  so  few  children 
about  that  remote  plantation  of  ours  that  I  am 
sure  Daisy — a  bright  attractive  little  five-year-old 
— ran  considerable  danger  of  being  spoiled.  Well ! 
if  these  big,  bearded  planters  did  not  disdain  to 
while  away  an  evening  hour  with  her  baby-talk  and 
kitten-like  gambols  and  tricks,  I,  for  one,  could  not 
but  think  it  better  so,  than  that  skittle-alley  or 
card-table  should  monopolise  them, — so  much  at 
least  may  be  granted  to  a  partial  parent's  fancy  ! 

How  well  I  remember  that  evening  when  the 
fair,  tiaxen-haired  creature  made  her  appearance, 
in  the  brown  arms  of  her  faithful  "  Ayah."  A  cool 
sweet  breeze  had  wakened  after  a  day  of  languor 
and  oppression,  and  as  it  swayed  the  long  slender 
bamboo  stems,  and  shook  the  rich  clusters  of  mag- 
nolia blossoms  round  us  we  all  felt  as  if  a  fresh 
current  of  life  had  come  sweeping  through  our 
veins.  Everybody  grew  more  lively  and  talkative, 
and  before  long  we  were  in  the  middle  of  an  eager 
dispute — animated  yet  friendly — as  to  our  various 
nationalities, — -for  there  were  among  us  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  German,  and  we  dearly  loved  to 
show  ofi"  our  patriotism  occasionally. 

"  Let  the  child  decide  for  us  !  "  shouted  Dennis 
O'Brian,  a  tall,  st-rapping  Irishman,  with  hair  and 
temper  alike  fiery.  Fiery  indeed  !  And  yet  there 
was  something  so  hearty  and  lovable  about  him 
that  he  was  a  special  favourite  with  everybody, 
most  of  aU  with  Daisy.  He  had  lifted  her  high 
in  his  arms  while  he  spoke,  and  now  set  her  on  a 
tail  flower-stand  near  us,  saying  in  the  rich  "brogue" 
he  frequently  assumed  for  her  amusement : 

"  Now,  Daisy  darlint,  tell  us  thrue  !  which  is  the 
very  best — the  very  heautifullest  of  all  countries  ? 
That's  the  question,  mavourneen  !  Mind  now  all 
I've  told  you  about  the  green  Imerald  Isle — the 
pride  of  the  ocean,  and  say,  '  Erin  go  hragh,'  my 
beauty  !     Ireland  for  ever  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Daisy  !  don't  listen  to  him  !  "  cried 
young  Macalpine,  equally  enthusiastic  about  his 
own  "land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood."  "Re- 
member dear  old  Scotland,  your  mother's  country, 
with  the  heathery  hills,  and  glcn.s  full  of  wild 
deer  !  Why,  the  bluebells  alone  would  make  it 
better  than  any  other  place  under  the  sun ! " 

"  No,  no  !  St.  George  and  merry  England  ! " 
sang  out  quite  a  chorus  of  voices.  "  Think  of  the 
English  fields  and  meadows,  Daisy — what  splendid 
green  grass  to  play  among !  And  the  Christmas 
trees,  and  Christmas  games  and " 

"  Ach,  mein  Licbchen !  "  interrupted  the  German, 
who  sat  a  little  apait,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 


smoke,  "  Think  rather  of  the  Vaterland  !  Speak 
up  for  the  Rhine,  Daisy,  and  the  fine  old  castle 
you  and  I  are  to  go  and  live  in  some  day  ! " 

My  husband  and  I  alone  kept  silence,  wishing  to 
leave  Daisy  quite  unbiassed  in  the  settlement  of 
this  knotty  question.  And  there  the  little  thing 
stood  in  the  midst  of  us  all,  quite  still  and  self- 
possessed,  her  tiny  hands  firmly  clasped,  her  bright 
eyes  looking  shyly  out  from  the  fringing  locks  over 
her  forehead — a  fairy-like  figure,  in  soft  white 
muslin  frock  and  dainty  ribbons.  At  first  she 
seemed  bewildered — then  grave  and  thoughtful. 
Last  of  all  an  arch  smile  stole  softly  over  the  little 
features,  and  Daisy  raised  her  head  quickly,  tossing 
back  the  flaxen  tresses,  with  a  look  that  said  plainly 
she  had  found  an  answer. 

What  could  she  be  going  to  say  ? 

Everybody  bad  grown  still  and  quiet  for  a 
moment.  We  only  heard  the  quiver  of  the  bamboo 
stems,  and  the  dropping  of  a  magnolia  leaf  here 
and  there. 

AU  at  once  Daisy  unclasped  her  hands,  raised 
one  tiny  finger  to  the  blue,  sapphire  sky  shining 
above  us  in  all  its  quiet  loveliness,  and  said  softly, 

"Z>ere  is  ze  hoofoo  country  !  " 

A  second  or  two  of  silence  followed,  and  then, 
of  course  some  murmuring. 

"  Oh  !  you  know,  Daisy,  that  isn't  fair  !  " 

"  We  weren't  speaking  about  that  just  now  ! " 

"Little  plagiarist!"  muttered  Hofiiier,  "who 
could  have  thought  she  had  read  that  ballad — what 
is  it  again  % — "  Da  liegt  das  schonste  Land/" 

But  Daisy  had  certainly  never  read — never  even 
heard  of  that ! 

O'Brian  was  the  most  serious  objector  of  all. 
He  looked  positively  angry — too  angry  even  to 
laugh  ! 

"  That  is  a  coimtry  I  know  very  little  about, 
Daisy.     If  you  know  anything,  please  to  tell  us  !  " 

The  child's  quick  ear  had  caught  the  ofi'ended 
tone  in  his  voice.  He  was  her  greatest  favourite 
there,  and  in  a  moment  she  had  jumped  down  from 
her  lofty  perch,  on  to  his  knee,  while  her  Uttle 
arms  were  twining  around  his  neck.  Then  she 
whispered, 

"  Me  teU  zoo  turn  ting  'bout  ze  boofoo  country, 
if  zoo  will  be  sure  to  'member  1 " 

"  Very  well,  Daisy,  fire  away ! "  said  the 
off"ended  giant,  thawing  a  little,  as  he  kissed  his 
little  playmate. 

"  Not  dust  now,  tum  ozer  time  ! "  she  pleaded 
coaxingly. 

"  Very  well,  mavourneen !  just  as  you  like ! 
Let's  have  some  fun  for  a  change  now,"  answered 
O'Brian,  all  sunshine  again,  "but  mind  it's  a 
bargain,  Daisy !  You're  to  tell  me  something 
some  day  about  the  "  boofoo  "  country  !  " 

"And  zoo  are  to  'inember/" 

"  Honom-  bright !  I  will  remember  what  you 
tell  me  ! " 

No  more  questions  would  Daisy  listen  to  that 
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night.  She  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  all  the 
usual  romping  and  merry-making  liad  to  go  on  for 
her  benefit. 

"  Mi-s.  Avenel !  you  must  soon  be  sending  that 
child  home  !  Don't  you  think  she  is  growing  too 
f\ist  ? " 

"Daisy  wants  some  nice  Highland  air  to  put 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  Mrs.  Avenel.  Don't  you 
think  so  ? " 

"  Isn't  that  child  growing  thinner  ?  When  are 
you  thinking  of  sending  her  home  1 " 

0  kindly  questioners !  How  like  some  sad 
refrain  came  ever  and  anon  that  word  of  yours — 
"  home  "  .''  Was  not  my  Daisy  going  home  before 
a  few  short  months  covdd  pass  1  Was  she  not 
growing  daily  more  pale  and  slender  before  our 
eyes  1  Like  one  other  anguished  heart  of  old,  old 
time,  I  could  sometimes  have  answered  you  bitterly 
enough,  sajnug, 

"  Yea,  I  know  it !     Hold  ye  your  peace  ! " 

Just  one  other  evening  at  Kalimbad  I  must  tell 
you  of.  It  was  a  quiet  one.  Quiet  at  least  in 
our  leafy  verandah,  for  the  loungers  had  all  dis- 
persed for  a  time.  I  sat  there  with  my  work 
alone,  but  for  Daisy,  who  played  near  me  on  the 
steps — that  was  all. 

But  suddenly  from  without  came  angry  words, 
the  sound  of  sharp  blows — words  not  such  as  a 
Christian  man  should  use.  Alas  !  they  were  not 
unfamiliar  in  my  ears  at  Kalimbad  ! 

It  was  O'Brian,  who,  out  in  the  compoimd,  had 
just  encountered  a  renegade  coolie,  whose  conduct 
had  sorely  troubled  him  for  days  back,  but  who 
had,  till  now,  eluded  his  grasp.  Of  course  the 
fiery  temper  of  our  Irish  giant  got  the  better  of 
him  at  once.  Of  course  the  shower  of  blows  came 
down  on  the  crouching  creature,  and  the  toiTent 
of  angry  invective  poured  from  O'Brian's  lips  ! 

1  covered  my  face  with  my  handkerchief, — I 
tried  to  shut  out  all  sounds  from  my  hearing ;  and 
when  I  raised  my  head  Daisy  was  gone  !  I  knew 
afterwards  where  and  why  she  had  gone. 

O'Brian's  short-lived  anger  was  scarcely  over — 
the  poor,  beaten  coolie  had  hardly  crept  out  of  sight, 
when  a  timid  hand  touched  the  big  planter's  knee, 
and  he  turned  to  find  Daisy,  alone  and  unattended, 
standing  by  his  side. 

"  Tou  here,  Daisy  1  What  are  you  after, 
Puss  ? " 

"  Me  want  to  tell  zoo  tumting ! "  announced 
the  little  visitor,  who  was  probably  not  very  wel- 
come at  that  moment. 

"  Oh  !  won't  it  do  any  other  time,  little  one  1 
You  see  I'm — I'm — busy  just  now  ! " 

"  jSTo.  IMust  tell  zoo  dust  now,  not  any  ozer 
time." 

The  little  lady  was  decided  in  her  tone,  and 
O'Brian  good-humouredly  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and  tried  to  forget  his  own  worries  for  the  moment. 


Daisy  kissed  him,  and  burrowed  her  flaxen  head 
on  his  shoulder,  but  no  words  came  for  a  little 
while. 

"Well!  what  is  it,  Daisy?"  asked  her  big 
friend  a  little  impatiently.  "  I  haven't  time  for 
nonsense  just  now. " 

"  Zhey  don't  speak  ugly  words — not  any  at  all 
— up  zere/"  this  was  Daisy's  murmured  reply. 

"  Eh  !  what  1 — what  are  you  talking  about, 
child  'i " 

"  I  was  to  tell  zoo,  and  zoo  was  to  'member ! " 
pleaded  Daisy  in  an  apologetic  tone,  for  O'Brian 
had  spoken  sharply. 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  know,  I  remember  now  !  But  you 
are  a  little  goose,  Daisy,  and  don't  understand  what 
big  people  have  to  worry  them.  Why  !  that  black 
fellow  there — but  why  on  earth  should  t/ou  mind 
what  I  say  to  him,  Daisy  1 " 

"  'Cause,  "  said  the  child  hesitatingly,  "  'Cause 
zoo  mightn't  be  let  in  zere  turn  day,  and  Daisy 
would  never  be  happy — never  any  more  ! " 

O'Brian  raised  the  little  face  to  his  own.  He 
looked  into  the  clear  shining  eyes — wet  now  with 
some  unfallen  tears,  and  full  of  eager  wistfid  long- 
ing. His  own  grew  somewhat  clouded  then,  and 
his  voice  was  husky  as  he  said  softly, 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  vexed  you,  mavourneen  !  " 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  face  was  thinner, 
more  transparent  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  blue 
eyes  shone  with  a  light  that  was  not  all  of  earth. 
Daisy  saw  her  advantage,  and  followed  it  up. 

"  But  zoo  will  'member,  will  zoo  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Daisy — anything  you  like  !  I  will 
remember — I  will  try  at  least.  I  will  never  say 
the   "  ugli/  words  "  again — God  helping  me  1 " 


The  day  came  when  white  sails  bore  my  darling 
far  away  from  those  imhealthy  Indian  shores — far 
away  from  om*  longing  hearts  and  straining  eyes. 
Among  the  many  friends  who  bade  her  good-bye 
that  day  was  Dennis  O'Brian,  and,  as  the  big, 
burly  planter  folded  her  in  his  arms,  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "  /  will  remember,  Daisy  !  I  will  never 
vex  you  again  !  " 

And  I  think  he  did  "  remember."  Never  any 
more  did  we  hear  the  "ugly  words"  from  Dennis 
O'Brian's  lips ! 

Daisy — little  Daisy  !  Some  eyes  grew  dim  with 
tears  to-day  that  read  thy  name  among  the  qiuver- 
ing  grasses  and  "  forget-me-nots,"  graved  on  a  little 
marble  cross,  where  mimic  doves  fold  their  white 
wings  and  watch  thy  place  of  rest.  Not  in  thy 
early  home,  where  still  the  bamboos  spring,  the 
magnolias  spread  their  blossoms — but  here  where 
wild  winds  sweep  o'er  lonely  moor  and  heathered 
hiU — where  kindred  dust  is  laid. 

Some  eyes  grew  dim — but  thine  are  tearless  now, 
for  they  have  seen  "  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and 
the  land  that  is  very  far  off." 

R  F.  Haedy. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE:    "A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM." 


**  ^  little  rijilli  sijall  IcaU  ttcm." 

By  the  Rev.  George  Wilson,  Cramond. 

T  OXCE  came  upon  a  West  Lothian  miner  read- 
■*-  iug  his  Bible  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  on  a 
lovely  summer  day.  He  was  reading  the  chapter 
from  which  the  text  at  the  head  of  this  page  is 
taken ;  and  repeating  the  text  itself  he  said,  "  I 
know  that  is  true."  I  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  true  ; 
for  there  is  coming  a  time  when  there  shall  be 
such  peace  on  the  earth  that  it  will  be  like  a  little 
child  leading  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  in  one  string." 
He  answered,  "  I  am  an  ignorant  man,  sir,  and  do 
not  imderstand  deep  things  ;  but  I  know  that  I  was 
living  a  life  worse  than  that  of  a  wild  beast — drink- 
ing, swearing,  and  hating  God — and  I  was  led  to 
Jesus  by  my  little  boy  ;  and  I  have  always  looked 
upon  this  text  as  fulfilled  in  me."  I  of  course  en- 
coui'aged  the  good  man  to  continue  to  take  comfort 
out  of  the  text ;  and  I  want  now  to  apply  the 
meaning  the  miner  took  out  of  it  to  the  children  of 
the  Church,  and  to  try  and  show  them  how  they,  as 
Christian  children,  may  lead  others  to  the  Saviour. 

I.  A  little  child  shall  lead  men  to  Jesus  when  the 
little  child  is  led  hy  Jesus.  A  boy  about  fifteen 
years  of  age  was  sent  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
country  carpenter,  who  lived  with  his  three  young 
lads  in  one  room,  a  very  cheerless  place.  The 
carpenter  was  a  very  clever  workman,  but  very 
di'unken,  and  very  unkind  to  his  lads.  Soon  after 
the  new  boy  came,  the  carpenter  discovered  that 
he  got  up  very  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  took 
the  shop  key  off  the  nail  where  it  hung,  and  went 
out.  Thinking  the  boy  was  going  away  to  examine 
all  the  things  in  the  shop,  and,  it  may  be,  to  steal 
some  of  the  valuable  tools,  he  one  morning  got  up 
and  followed  him.  When  he  came  to  the  shop 
door  he  found  the  boy  had  locked  himself  in.  He 
listened  and  heard  the  boy's  voice  in  prayer ;  and 
as  he  continued  listening  he  heard  the  boy  pray  for 
his  master,  that  God  would  make  him  a  good  man. 

The  carpenter  was  at  first  angiy,  but  went 
away  back  to  bed  and  said  nothing.  Soon  after, 
the  boy  was  astonished  to  find  his  master  asking 
him  if  he  might  go  to  church  with  him,  and  sit  in 
his  seat.  They  went  together ;  and  as  they 
were  coming  home  the  old  man  said  to  the  lad, 
"  What  takes  you  out  to  the  shop  early  on  Sunday 
morning  1"  The  boy  hung  down  his  head  and 
blushed,  and  said  nothing.  The  old  man  said  again 
in  kindly  tones,  "  I  am  not  angry ;  tell  me."  The 
answer  came  very  humbly,  but  quite  firmly,  "  I  go 
to  meet  God."  "  I  know,"  responded  the  man 
with  a  tear  of  penitence,  "  and  I  want  you  to  take 
me  with  you  next  Sunday."  That  humble  car- 
penter's shop  became  a  very  holy  altar  to  the  master 
and  his  lad ;  and  God  turned  the  old  man  from  his 
sins  to  the  Saviour.  The  child  led  that  wild, 
wicked  man  to  better  things,  even  without  knowing 
it,  simply  because  Jesus  was  leading  the  child. 

II.  A  little  child  shall  lead  men  to  Jesus  when 


the  little  child  is  like  Jesus. — A  rich  London  mer- 
chant tells  the  story  of  the  great  change  in  his 
sphitual  Ufe  through  the  influence  of  his  little 
daughter.  Through  the  dying  words  of  his  wife 
the  merchant's  little  child  was  led  to  give  her  heart 
to  Jesus.  After  the  loss  of  his  wife  the  merchant 
was  a  little  touched,  but  he  soon  became  engrossed, 
fully  taken  up,  with  making  money.  He  did  not 
go  to  church,  did  not  read  his  Bible,  did  not  pray, 
and  boldly  said  that  he  did  not  even  believe  in 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  He  got  a  very  clever 
governess  for  the  education  of  his  child,  but  gave 
strict  orders  that  she  was  not  to  be  taught  any- 
thing about  religion.  One  day  the  governess 
came  to  the  merchant  and  said,  "  If  you  do  not 
want  Mabel  taught  the  Bible  you  must  forbid  her 
to  read  it,  for  she  is  teaching  herself;  nurse  tells 
me  that  every  morning  she  finds  the  Bible  on 
Mabel's  pillow."  The  rich  man  said  nothing,  but 
that  night  he  went  upstau's,  when  all  was  quiet, 
to  his.  child's  room,  and  she  was  asleep  with  her 
mother's  Bible  open  by  her  side.  He  lifted  the 
open  book  and  saw  this  text  marked  by  the  hand 
of  his  wife,  "  The  epistle  of  Christ,  written  with  the 
Spirit."  He  laid  down  the  book,  and  looked  upon 
his  daughter,  sleeping  peacefully,  with  a  pure  holy 
Hght  upon  her  face.  Solemn  thoughts  came  to 
him — thoughts  of  what  was  working  in  his  child's 
heart,  thoughts  of  bis  wife  having  left  her  influ-  H 
ence  upon  his  child  while  he  had  resisted  it.  He  ^ 
went  away  saying  to  himself,  "  Perhaps  God  means 
Mabel  to  be  a  living  epistle  of  Christ  to  me."  It 
was  even  so.  The  whole  life  of  his  little  child 
was  so  like  the  life  of  Jesus  that  it  led  her  father 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  no  sermon  so 
beautiful  and  so  helpful  as  that  which  a  little  child 
preaches  who  is  one  of  the  living  epistles  of  Jesus. 
III.  A  little  child  shall  lead  men  to  Jesus  when 
the  little  child  is  taken  home  to  Jesus. — I  write 
this  page  for  the  children  of  the  Church,  whom  I 
pray  that  God  may  spare  to  serve  and  honour  Him 
by  the  faithfulness  of  Christian  men  and  women. 
But  "  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints,"  not  merely  because  through  death 
they  enter  into  glorious  fellowship  with  Him,  but 
also  because  by  their  death  they  often  lead  the 
living  to  His  feet.  There  are  few  things  more 
beautiful  in  the  story  of  the  Church  than  the  way 
God  has  made  the  death  of  Christian  children  the 
means  of  leading  fathers,  mothers,  and  companions 
to  the  new  life.  It  is  said  that  when  a  shepherd 
would  take  his  flock  over  a  stream  he  lifts  a  lamb 
and  carries  it  over,  and  the  mothers  follow.  God 
often  takes  away  a  little  child  from  the  mother's 
arms  that  the  mother's  heart  may  be  given  up  to 
Himself.  I  pray  that  all  the  children  of  the 
Church  who  read  this  page  may  learn  that  bv 
following  Jesus,  by  being  like  Jesus,  by  living  and 
dying  for  Jesus,  they  can  make  the  world  know 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  this  text,  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them." 
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J^oticcs  of  BooI^s. 


The  Editor's  Table. — Scottish  Divines:  St.  Giles' 
Lectures — Third  Scries.  (Ediuburgli :  Macniveu  aud 
Wallace.)  These  twelve  lectures  make  us  regret  that 
the  space  at  our  disposal  is  so  narrow.  The  catalogue 
must  be  our  commeudation  of  the  book.  ICiw.v — By 
Professor  Taylor.  Andrew  Melville — By  Mr.  Campbell, 
Duudee.  Samuel  Rutherford — By  Mr.  M'Adani  Muir, 
Archbishop  Leighton — By  Principal  Tulloch.  Ehenezcr 
Erskine — By  Dr.  James  Mitchell.  Principal  Robertson — 
By  Dr.  F.  L.  Kobertson.  Edward  Irving  —  By  Dr. 
Story.  Chahners — By  Dr.  Donald  Macleod.  James 
Robertson — By  Mr.  Wilson,  Cramond.  Bishop  Ewing — 
By  Dr.  Lees.  Robert  Lee — By  Dr.  Cunningham.  Norman 
Macleod — By  Professor  Flint.  The  lectures  are  not  of 
equal  merit,  and  there  has,  most  properly,  been  no  at- 
tempt to  make  the  lecturers  "speak  the  same  thing,"  so 
that  the  careful  reader  will  find  collision  of  opinion. 
This  does  not  lessen  the  interest  of  the  book.  The 
Evangelical  Succession :  Second  Series.  (Same  Pub- 
lishers.) The  St.  Giles'  Lectures  have  no  mean  rival 
iu  the  seven  lectures  delivered  in  Free  St.  George's. 
Curiously  enough,  the  subjects  of  three  of  them  are  the 
same — Knox,  Rutherford,  and  Leighton.  The  special  ob- 
ject of  these  lectures  is  to  illustrate  the  "genius  of  the 
evangelical  principle" — the  power  of  the  doctrines  of 
Divine  grace  to  mould  diverse  types  of  character.  Coyn- 
pendium  of  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to 
Procedure  in  Church  Courts — With  List  of  Offlce-Bearers. 
Edinburgh  :  Neill  and  Co.,  1883.)  This  little  book  will 
be  of  service  to  Ministers,  Kirk-Sessions,  and  Students  of 
Divinity,  as  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  compiler  to  in- 
clude all  the  acts  and  regulations  to  which  reference  is 
ordinarily  required.  All  ecclesiastically-minded  persons 
will  prize  the  lists  of  Royal  Commissioners,  Moderators, 
Clerks  of  Assembly,  Procurators,  Agents,  Printers,  and 
Meetings  of  the  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Catechism  and  Prayers  for  the  use  of  Young 
Communicants — By  the  late  Rev.  William  Malcolm, 
Minister  of  Leochel-Cushnie.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  Rev.  James  Grant,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Fordyce.  Price 
2d.  (Aberdeen  :  Smith.  Edinburgh  :  Wm.  Ritchie. ) 
This  Manual,  which,  in  its  earlier  editions,  has  long 
been  favourably  known — especially  in  the  North— has 
been  considerably  improved  by  its  present  Editor.  Some 
of  the  old  answers  have  been  re-cast.  Most  of  the  new 
questions  relate  to  the  important  subject  of  preparatory 
duty.  Messrs.  W.   &  A.   K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh, 

send  us  a  beautiful  chromolithograph  of  the  Lord's 
Pra^-er  (prayer-book  version)  very  suitable  for  nursery 
or  school-room  wall. 

Hife  anlr  SEork  ^otcs. 

WoEK  AT  Bare  A. — The  Rev.  John  Webster,  Cluny, 
gave  a  month's  earnest  labour,  from  11th  May  to 
11th  June,  among  the  English-speaking  fishermen  at 
Barra,  as  a  deputy  from  the  Christian  Life  and  Work 
Committee.  He  writes: — "There  were  three  diets  of 
worship  at  Castlebay  and  three  at  Vatersay  every 
Lord's  day.  I  was  present  at  half  of  the  thirty  services 
on  the  five  Sundays,  preaching  the  sermon  or  wholly 
conducting  the  service  at  twelve  of  the  fifteen,  and  at 
the  remaining  throe  assisting  the  deputies  of  the  other 
churches  by  taking  part  in  the  devotional  exercises.  I 
visited  almost  daily  the  huts,  bothies,  or  cantonments  of 
the  curers,  coopers,  and  females  employed,  and  when 
there  were  opportunities  I  held  meetings  for  the  women, 
at  some  of  which  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Barras  of  Bell- 
grove  V.  P.  Church,  Glasgow.  The  numbers  attending 
the  services  were  large.  From  the  visit  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  25th  May,  but  more  especially  from 
the  success  attending  the  herring  fishing,  officials,  mer- 
chants,  traders,   and  sailors,  came  in  gi-eater  numbers 


than  last  year,  and  the  attendance  included  a  greater 
variety.  Gentlemen  from  London  and  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  curers  from  various  ports,  sailors 
from  vessels  lying  in  Castlebay  at  anchor,  reporters 
I'rom  leading  newspapers,  natives  of  Barra  standing 
aloof  or  clustering  on  a  neighbouring  hut,  hundreds  of 
fishermen  seated  on  the  rocky  slopes,  in  front  a  choir  of 
forty -five  women  leading  the  praise,  all  under  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  formed  a  congregation  such  as  one  rarely 
addresses.  I  have  testimony,  oral  and  written,  from 
curers  and  others  to  the  good  done  last  year,  aud  this 
season  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  us  also.  A  practical 
union  of  ministers  aud  of  professing  Christians  was 
realised  ;  persons  of  all  denominations  were  at  the  services, 
and  I  heard  of  no  Separatist  meetings.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  work  should  be  maintained 
from  year  to  year.  Fishermen  depend  much  on  oral 
teaching,  and  when  from  home  especially  hunger  and 
thirst  for  the  Word  of  Life. 

At  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Border  Elders' 
Union,  held  at  Hawick  —  Hon.  Major  Baillie  in  the 
chair — a  paper  on  Sabbath  Schools  was  read  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Brotherstone.  Mr.  Brotherstone  reported  a 
want  of  suitable  accommodation  for  the  Sunday  School 
in  many  parishes,  so  that  classes  cannot  be  properly 
separated.  He  regretted  that  so  few  of  the  educated  and 
influential  are  Sunday  School  teachers.  Yet  the  highest 
qualification  is  love  to  the  souls  of  the  young.  Teachers 
should  be  trained  in  the  minister's  class.  Office-bearers 
in  the  church,  if  not  themselves  teachers,  should  give 
the  teachers  their  hearty  sympathy.  Scholars  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools  to  value  national  religion,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  Missions  of  the  Church. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lanark  began  last  month  to  issue 
"Life  and  Work"  with  a  monthly  Supplement  for  its 
thirteen  parishes.  The  Supplement  is  well  edited  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery.  It  extends  to  eight  pages, 
and  includes  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  ministers,  "The 
General  Assembly "  by  one  of  the  Presbytery's  Com- 
missioners, Report  of  last  Meeting  of  Presbytery,  inti- 
mation of  a  Bazaar  to  endow  a  chapel  within  the  bounds, 
a  poem  by  a  local  author,  and  various  items  of  parochial 
news.     All  success  to  the  enterprise  ! 

Another  new  Supplement  comes  to  us  from  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Alexandria,  Egypt.  It  deals  with  the  special 
duties  and  difiiculties  of  the  congregation,  the  Bethel 
services,  the  Jewish  Mission,  and  the  schools.  Services 
in  church  for  children,  and  Temperance  work  among 
Her  Majesty's  sailors  and  soldiers  in  Egypt,  are  also 
treated  of  in  the  first  number. 

A  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Christian  Life  and  Work 
Committee  to  the  recent  General  Assembly  will  be  for- 
warded with  pleasure,  free,  to  any  of  our  readers  w'ho 
desire  it.  The  Report  contains  information  as  to  the 
Committee's  Deputations,  the  Magazine,  the  Young 
Men's  Guild,  etc.  Send  post-card,  before  15th  August, 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Christian  Life  and  Work  Committee, 
22  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh.  Write  on  it :— Please  send 
Report  to  [Name  and  Address). 

An  Edinburgh  city  Minister  sends  us  the  following  : — 
Tracts  may  not  be  always  as  wisely  distributed  as  pos- 
sible, but  an  incident  came  under  my  notice  to-day 
which  I  think  would  encourage  those  who  are  casting 
their  bread  ujjon  the  waters  in  this  way  without  seeing 
much  result.     A  lady  was  distributing  tracts  the  other 

day  in Place,  in  the  New  Town.     She  offered  one 

at  a  door  and  it  was  rudely  refused.  A  boy  passing  at 
the  moment,  and  noticing  her  look  of  disappointment, 
said,  "  I'll  take  it."  She  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  took  it 
home  to  his  mother,  a  poor  woman  whom  I  saw  to-day 
lying  on  her  deathbed.  She  told  me  that  that  tract  was 
the  first  thing  which  brought  light  and  comfort  to  her 
soul,  and  when  her  husband  came  in,  she  said,  "  Read 
that,  every  word  seems  as  if  it  was  written  for  myself." 
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5cardjinrj  tljc  .Scriptures, 

By  the  Editor. 

1-5.  Fiiul  tlio  rccovd  of  remarkable  storms — (1)  the 
first  reoorJi'd,  when  it  rained  forty  days  ;  (2)  wlien  tlie 
Lord  rained  fire  on  wieked  cities  ;  (3)  great  hailstorm 
in  Egypt ;  (4)  thnnders  and  lightnings  on  Jlount  Sinai ; 
(5)  when  the  Lord  discomfited  five  kings  by  a  hailstorm 
(Joshua)  ;  (6)  when  He  discomfited  the  Philistines  with 
a  great  thunder  (1  Sam.) ;  (7)  great  rain  alter  long  drought 
(1  Kings)  ;  (S)  a  wind  that  brake  the  rocks  (1  Kings)  ; 

(9)  when  ships  of  Jehoshaphat  were  wrecked  (1  Kings)  ; 

(10)  when  seven  sons  of  a  good  man  were  killed  ;  (11) 
when  the  people  trembled  for  the  great  rain  (Ezra)  ;  (12) 
when  a  prophet  was  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  (13)  when 
Jesus  was  in  the  boat ;  (14)  when  Jesus  walked  on  the 
lake  ;  (15)  when  an  apostle  was  shipwrecked.  6.  Find 
the  Psalmist  longing  for  rest  and  escape  from  the  storm 
of  trouble.  7.  Find  where  Jesus  offers  (1)  rest,  (2) 
peace.  8.  Find  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  a  man  who  shall 
be  a  covert  from  the  temjjest.  9.  Find  Christ's  parable 
of  the  liouse  that  the  storms  could  not  throw  down. 
10.  Find  in  Rev.  '21.  that  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
there  will  be  (1)  no  sorrow,  (2)  no  sin. 

ANSWERS  FOR  JULY. 

1.  John  1.  51  ;  6.  35  ;  15.  1.  2.  John  3.  14,  15  ;  12. 
32.  3.  John  10.  11  ;  10.  7  ;  14.  6.  4.  John  7.  37  ;  6. 
37.  5.  John  8.  12  ;  3.  20  ;  18.  37.  6.  John  4.  10  ; 
15.  26  ;  14.  27.  7.  John  13.  8  ;  3.  3.  8.  John  8.  29  ; 
8.  46  ;  14.  30.  9.  John  2.  19  ;  11.  25.  10.  John  11. 
41  ;  12.  27  ;  17. 
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Lammas,  Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth. — Zech.  8.  16. 
The  Lord  upholdeth  all  that  fall.— Ps.  145.  14.  [3.  2. 
New  Moon.  Strengthen  the  things  which  remain.— Rev. 
Faint  not  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  Him. — Heb.  12.  5. 
Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray. — Zech.  8.  21. 
He  that  sinneth  against  Me  wrongeth  his  own  soul. — 
This  is  not  your  rest.— Micah  2.  10.  [Prov.  8.  36. 

Ye  have  in  heaven  an  enduring  substance. — Heb.  10.  34. 
Let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good. — 1  Sam.  3.  18. 
I  am  oppressed  ;  undertake  for  me. — Isa.  38.  14. 
Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?— Gen.  18.  14.     [18. 
He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. — Heb.  2. 
Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul. — Deut.  4.  9. 
I  will  set  no  wicked  tiling  before  mine  eyes. — Ps.  101.  3. 
The  Lord  your  God  He  shall  fight  for  you.— Deut.  3.  22. 
Thy  God  reigneth.— Isa.  52.  7.  [Rom.  8.  3". 

More  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us. — 
Full  Moon.     Every  word  of  God  is  pure.— Prov.  30.  5. 
See  that  ye  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh.— Heb.  12.  25. 
Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned. — Ps.  51.  4. 
God  hath  granted  repentance  unto  life. — Acts.  11.  18. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions. — Isa.  53.  5. 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. — Luke  IS.  38. 
The  Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie.— 1  Sam.  15.  29. 
The  Lord  trieth  the  hearts.— Prov.  17.  3.  [16. 

I  command  thee  this  day  to  love  the  Lord. — Deut.  30. 
Show  me  Thy  way,  that  I  may  know  Thee.— E-iiod.  33. 
Jesus  saith,  I  am  the  Way.— John  14.  6.  [13. 

The  God  of  peace  make  you  perfect.     Heb.  13.  20,  21. 
Wliat  the  Lord  saith,  that  I  will  speak.— Num.  24.  13. 
He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed.— Prov. 
22.  9. 
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New  Moon.   Thy  kingdom  come. — Matt.  6.  10. 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me. — Matt.  25.  36. 
If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.-  Rom.  12.  20. 
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Psalm  Ixxiv.  17. 


.    ^gmn  of  t!)e  .Seasons, 

OTHOU  that  dwell'st  with  perfect  calm 
In  Thy  pure  home  above  ! 
To  Thee  all  things  are  but  a  psalm 

Of  everlasting  love  ; 
Each  human  life  is  but  a  tone 
Of  praise  ascending  to  Thy  throne. 

All  voices  of  the  earth  and  air, 

All  sounds  of  stream  and  sea, 
Thy  universal  might  declare. 

And  through  all  time  to  be 
Nature's  sweet  music  .shall  arise 
Like  wreaths  of  incense  to  Thy  skies. 

When  vernal  sunshine  draws  from  earth 

The  glory  of  the  flowers, 
And  warms  the  green  buds  into  birth 

Amid  the  brightening  bowers  ; 
The  river  sings,  the  boundless  sea 
Thunders  his  gratitude  to  Thee. 

When  Summer  clothed  in  robes  of  light 
Smiles  o'er  the  grateful  lands. 

And  all  things  beautiful  and  bright 
Flow  bounteous  from  her  hands  ; 

Thou  walkest  'neath  the  twilight  gold 

Within  the  garden,  as  of  old. 

When  Autumn  fills  the  fading  woods 
With  dreams  of  splendour  fled, 

And  slow-declining  sunset  broods 
Like  beauty  o'er  the  dead  ; 

Thy  voice  like  some  sweet  psalm  is  there 

Breathing  through  all  the  listening  air. 

When  Winter  on  the  restless  shore 
Pours  loud  the  whirling  spray, 

And  wrathful  tempests  rise  and  roar 
Through  all  the  daiksome  day, 

In  leafless  glens  the  sad  trees  wave 

O'er  nature's  wild  and  lonelj'  grave. 

But  Thy  dear  voice  is  with  us  still, 

Wherever  we  may  go, 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  hill 

And  where  the  waters  flow  ; 
Till  time  becomes  eternity 
Thy  still,  small  voice  with  us  shall  be. 

David  R.  Williamson. 
Maidexkikk. 


Note. 


-T}i£  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  exeiise  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  legs  them  to 
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Sermon, 

THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Paton,  St.  Michael's,  Dumfries. 
"  Tlioii  shall  not  steal." — ExoDtrs  xx.  15. 
rPHIS  is  a  plain  and  forcible  statement,  on  the 
-*-  surface  of  it,  and  every  one  who  reads  it,  at 
once  understands  its  meaning  ;  but  perhaps  not 
all  its  meaning.  It  seems  simpler  than  it  is,  and 
because  it  is  so  simple  we  rest  contented  with  the 
meaning  which  at  once  flashes  into  the  mind, 
and  do  not  trouble  to  think  more  about  it. 
To  understand  the  fuU  meaning  of  the  words 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  we  must  go  back  to 
the  first  principle  of  the  Law  of  God.  This 
principle  is  love.  Love  is  the  fulfiUing  of  the 
Law.  God  gives  us  His  law  because  He  loves 
us.  We  can  fulfil  the  law  of  God  perfectly,  only 
when  we  love  God  perfectly,  and  love  our  fellow- 
men  perfectly.  The  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is 
the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second 
is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 

We  are  so  made  that  our  highest  happiness 
consists  in  loving  God,  and  loving  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  this  is  why  God  commands  us  to 
love,  and  gives  us  the  Law  to  keep. 

Now  when  we  come  to  think  the  matter  over 
in  the  light  of  what  God  has  taught  us  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  life  of  Christ,  we  find  that 
what  is  required  of  all  himian  beings,  that  they 
may  live  at  the  best,  and  obey  God's  will  and  law, 
is  complete  wnselfishness.  Pure  love,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  law,  is  quite  unselfish.  Such  love 
never  asks,  "What  can  I  get  for  myself?"  It 
always  asks,  "  What  can  I  give  to  another  ? " 
Self  is  denied  where  there  is  true  love.  To 
please,  to  bless,  to  enrich  another,  is  the  continual 
thought  of  the  individual  who  reaUy  and  purely 
loves.  It  is  by  the  reflex  power  of  love,  the  feeling 
that  arises  from  the  knowledge  that  another  whom 
we  love  is  happy,  is  pleased,  is  blessed  in  and  by 
MS,  that  our  true  joy  in  loving  comes. 

Look  at  the  eighth  commandment  in  the  light 
of  this  principle.  He  who  steals  in  place  of  loving 
and  being  utterly  unselfish,  is  so  selfish  that  he 
win  not  take  the  trouble  to  please  God  by  accepting 
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His  arrangement  of  things  and  obeying  His  law. 
He  is  so  selfish  that  instead  of  seeking  to  bless  his 
fellow-men,  he  will  take  from  them  for  his  own 
selfish  use  what  is  valuable  to  them,  either  because 
they  actually  need  it  to  live  happily,  or  because 
of  some  old  or  hallowed  association ;  thus  not  only 
injiu-ing  them  in  their  property,  but  injuring  them 
in  their  feelings,  and  destroying  their  confidence 
in  their  fellow-men. 

In  this  light  we  desire  to  direct  attention  to 
three  things  connected  with  this  commandment — 

I.  Whoever  steals  dishonours  God,  by  showing 
disregard  for  His  arrangement  of  things.  God  in 
His  wonderful  overruling  providence  has  given  to 
each  one  his  place,  and  share  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life.  Each  person's  property,  of  whatever  kind 
it  be,  is  what  God  has  given  him.  The  thief  says 
in  his  heart  when  he  steals,  "  I  am  not  contented 
with  God's  method  of  division  of  property,  I  want 
something  that  God  has  not  given  to  me,  but  to 
my  neighbour.  I  will  take  it;"  and  so  by  his 
theft  he  sets  about  correcting  God's  arrangement. 
In  this  light  is  not  theft  an  impudent  and  reckless 
crime  1  It  shows  that  the  thief  is  regardless  of 
God  and  God's  law  of  love ;  and  he  therefore 
breaks  the  first  great  commandment. 

II.  Whoever  steals  ivrongs  his  neighbour,  and  so 
breaks  the  second  great  commandment.  We  surely 
do  not  need  to  prove  this,  and  yet  a  great  many 
petty  thefts  are  justified  by  the  argument.  "  What 
I  take  is  so  small  he  will  never  miss  it ;  or  if 
he  does,  it  will  do  him  no  harm."  Some  thefts  are 
so  great  as  to  bring  ruin  on  those  from  whom 
the  thing  is  stolen ;  as  for  example,  when  some 
gigantic  fraud  is  committed,  and  the  means  of 
whole  families  and  of  hundreds  of  individuals  are 
taken  from  them  by  the  dishonest  dealings  of 
wicked  men  in  finance  or  commerce ;  and  some 
are  so  small  that  most  people  think  them  perfectly 
excusable.  Yet  all  theft  is  breaking  God's  law 
and  wrong  done  to  fellow-men.  The  value  of  the 
thing  stolen  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle 
of  the  thing.  To  steal  is  the  wrong.  If  we  would 
fulfil  the  law  towards  our  neighbour  we  must  do 
nothing  small  or  great  to  injure  him  in  any  way 
concerning  his  property  of  any  kind. 

III.  Whoever  steals  wrongs  himself,  puts  himself 
in  a  worse  position  than  he  was  before  in  regard  to 
property,  and  spoils  his  character. 

No  one  can  point  out  a  thief  who  ultimately 
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prospered  and  was  happy  in  this  life.  The  thief 
may  gain  a  little  amount  of  property  by  his  theft, 
but  he  is  not  the  richer  for  it.  It  is  never  his. 
It  is  always  another's,  though  in  his  hands,  and  he 
will  come  to  learn  this  very  soon.  It  will  not 
bless  him.  It  will  not  increase  in  his  hands  as 
honestly-gotten  wealth  does.  It  will  cm-se  him. 
He  will  go  from  bad  to  worse  unless  he  changes 
his  evil  methods.  He  will  grow  more  selfish,  more 
cruel,  more  discontented  with  his  lot,  and  will 
be  driven  from  the  fellowship  of  men,  not  only  by 
others  when  they  come  to  know  what  he  is,  but  by 
himself,  because  his  conscience  will  tell  him  that 
he  is  the  enemy  of  his  kind,  and  that  ~he  is  a 
living  lie  and  cheat,  M'hen  he  pretends  to  be  the 
friend  of  any  man. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Christian  Church  such  a  sin  is 
unknown,  and  that  within  the  bounds  of  good 
society  so  vulgar  an  offence  cannot  find  a  place. 
If  we,  however,  look  a  little  below  the  surface,  we 
will  find  that  theft  is  by  no  means  unknown,  even 
among  professing  Christians  and  in  what  is  called 
respectable  society.  Men  and  women  who  speak 
of  the  common  thief  who  would  break  into  a 
house,  or  rob  a  till,  or  pick  a  pocket,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  criminal  class,  and,  therefore,  a  social 
outcast,  will,  nevertheless,  themselves  condescend 
to  steal.  They  will  unlawfully  take  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  and  injure  them  in  respect  of 
their  goods  and  worldly  state.  What  is  the  extra- 
vagant man,  who,  knowing  he  has  not  the  means 
to  pay,  "  takes  on "  goods  from  the  struggling 
shopkeeper,  and  pays  him  as  a  bankrupt  only  a  few 
shillings  in  the  pound,  but  a  thief?  What  are 
the  men  who,  to  float  their  own  selfish  schemes  by 
land  or  sea,  induce  other  men  and  women  to  give 
their  money,  perhaps  all  they  have,  and  after  a 
few  years  of  bubble  success,  leave  them  to  ruin, 
but  thieves  1  What  are  tradesmen  who  cheat  the 
poor  by  selling  them  adulterated  goods  for  good 
money's  worth  but  thieves  1  What  are  men  who 
cheat  Benefit  or  Funeral  Societies  or  Insiurance 
Companies  by  false  statements  as  regards  life  and 
health,  but  thieves  1  What  are  men  and  women 
who  conceal  childi-en's  ages  to  cheat  railway  and 
steamboat  companies  in  the  matter  of  fares,  but 
petty  thieves  1  What  are  men  and  women  who 
defraud  the  community,  their  fellow-men  as  repre- 
sented by  Government,  by  making  false  returns  of 
their  income  to  the  tax-collector,  or  by  cheating 
the  excise,  but  thieves^  Let  us  think  of  the 
thing,  and  not  of  the  word,  and  we  shall  learn  that 
what  we  want,  in  this  keen  age  of  rivalry  every- 
where that  men  may  live,  is  more  of  upright, 
downright  manly  honesty,  or,  to  quote  from  the 
"  Larger  Catechism,"  "  truth,  faithfulness,  and 
jastice  in  contracts  and  commerce  between  man 
and  man ;  rendering  to  every  one  his  due." 

No  class  in  society  can  claim  exemption  from  sin, 
and  no  class  is  free  from  temptation  to  sin.     But 


while  this  is  so,  it  is  also  true  that  certain  classes 
have  more  serious  temptations  to  certain  sins  than 
others.  We  may  very  well  ask,  therefore,  if  there 
are  any  who  have  stronger  temptations  to  the  sin 
of  theft  than  others.  When  we  come  to  ask  this 
question,  we  find  a  guide  to  the  answer  in  Agur's 
prayer  in  Proverbs  xxx.  8—"  Remove  far  from  me 
vanity  and  lies  :  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  :  lest  I  be  full, 
and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest 
I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my 
God  in  vain." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poor  are  often 
tempted  to  dishonesty,  and  we  have  a  word  of 
sympathy  and  warning  for  them.  "  A  good  name 
is  better  than  riches." 

It  is  hard  to  feel  want  and  to  know  that  by 
putting  out  the  hand  to  steal  a  supply  of  what  is 
wanted  can  be  had.  Specially  it  is  hard  to  know 
that  some  other  person  may  have  more  of  what  we 
want  than  he  can  use — in  his  field,  in  his  barn,  in 
his  orchard,  or  in  his  purse.  Often  must  it  seem 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  distribution 
of  things.  A  great  many  evils  have  risen  in  society 
owing  to  wrong  theories  about  this.  Revolutions 
have  occurred  and  overthrown  kingdoms  from  no 
other  cause.  But  we  must  remember  that  we 
know  little  about  the  reasons  of  things,  and  about 
the  significance  of  poverty  and  riches  as  effecting 
the  real  condition  and  happiness  of  men;  while 
we  do  know  for  certain  what  God's  moral  law  for 
us  is,  and  that  He  has  emphatically  told  us  not  to 
steal.  If  we  break  that  law  we  break  one  of  the 
laws  of  our  moral  life,  and  all  must  go  wrong.  If 
we  keep  God's  law  and  do  our  best,  God  wdU 
provide.  None  will  provide  for  the  thief.  God  is 
angry  with  him,  and  man  hates  him.  It  is  here 
that  the  power  of  Christianity,  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  the  very  power  of  Christ,  comes  to  the  poor 
man's  aid.  St.  Paul  gives  us  his  experience  about 
this  in  Phil.  iv.  11 — "  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect 
of  want :  for  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I 
am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both  how  to 
be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound :  every- 
where, and  in  all  things,  I  am  instructed  both  to 
be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to 
suffer  need.  /  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
train  the  children  from  theu-  earliest  years  to  shun 
and  hate  this  sin.  Children  are  very  apt  to  think 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  small  things  which 
belong  to  others — pence  belonging  to  their  parents 
and  friends,  sweets,  fruit  and  flowers  from  the 
orchards  and  gardens,  various  things  from  the  woods 
and  fields ;  and  thus,  unless  checked,  learn  to  be 
dishonest ;  and  the  evil  habit  once  begun  soon 
grows,  and  becomes  confirmed.  Parents,  guardians, 
and  teachers  should  warn  children  of  this,  and 
punish  them  if  they  steal.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cm'e. 
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Eijc  ^arisij  of  S^axixiooti, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 

(in  twelve  chapters.  ) 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

XI. — The  Factor — The  Marriage  Party. 


memory  of  any 
Scottish  paiish 
■«  onld.  be  complete 
without  the  Factor 
It  so  happens 
that  in  the  course 
of  my  life  I  have 
known  many;  and, 
while  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that 
my  experience  is 
the  universal  one, 
for  the  whole  men- 
tal group,  living  and  departed,  I  have  reason  to 
entertain  sincere  regard.  Among  the  latter  there  is 
one — the  oldest  friend  among  them  all — on  whose 
cairn  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  a 
stone  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance.  Of 
all  Scottish  professions,  or  rather  positions,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  clergyman's  (for  that  I  must 
always  except),  none  do  I  envy  more.  In  his  own 
realm  the  Factor  is  omnipotent.  If  he  be  a  faithful 
steward  and  a  good  man,  I  know  no  happier  life. 
He  is  second  neither  to  laird  nor  lord  in  parochial 
importance  ;  often,  indeed,  enjoys  the  dignities  and 
pleasures  without  the  worries  and  responsibilities  of 
his  superior.  He  has  generally  a  comfortable,  some- 
times it  may  be  a  luxurious  home  ;  a  little  inde- 
pendence, with  his  horse  and  conveyance,  his  garden 
and  paddock,  his  dairy  and  poultry-yard,  and  many 
other  perquisites  we  need  not  enumerate.  Then 
his  status  is  unique.  His  person,  if  he  possesses  the 
aforesaid  qualifications,  is  regarded  with  respect  and 
deference — at  times,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  some- 
thing akin  to  awe.  I  remember,  at  a  well-known 
spot  in  the  Highlands,  meeting  a  humble  official 
who  acted  as  gatekeeper  to  a  private  path  leading 
to  a  very  picturesque  glen.  He  had,  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  the  rare  honour  of  conducting 
the  Queen  do^vn  to  witness  the  grandeur  of  rock 
and  waterfall.  I  asked  him  what  his  sensations 
were,  and  how  he  felt  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
His  reply  was,  "Ou,  naething  ava'.  I  wid  be 
fearder  far  at  the  Factor." 


With  these  preliminaries,  let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Maxwell  on  the  scene  at  Taxwood. 

He  lived  in  a  quaint  old  dwelling,  called — I  can- 
not account  for  the  Anglican  name — "the  Manor 
House."  It  had  a  dash  of  the  early  Tudor  in  its  win- 
dows and  gables.  Tiles,  a  rare  thing  in  Scotland, 
finely  weather-stained  and  weather-toned,  covered 
its  roof  A  weather-cock,  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion large,  was  poised  on  a  turret  at  the  north  angle. 
This  "  finial "  (to  use  the  technical  term)  is  memor- 
able at  this  date  from  one  speciality,  that  on  every 
windy  day  (sometimes,  I  used  to  think,  without  the 
aid  of  the  elements)  it  indulged  in  a  tiresome 
monotone  :  in  this  respect  quite  as  bad  as  the 
similar  historical  appendage  which  croaked  all  night 
long  in  the  Deanery  of  Exeter,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  slumbers  of  Catherine  of  Arragon — the  mayor 
recei\'ing  orders  to  oil  it  next  morning.  It  was  one 
of  the  Factor's  few  nostrums  not  to  interfere  with 
the  execrable  music  ;  so  this  ^olian  harp  was  left 
unmolested  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

"  The  Factor  "  (for  he  seldom  or  never  got  either 
Christian  or  surname)  was  a  man  a  little  past 
middle  age,  inclined  to  stoutness,  yet  vigorous  and 
active  in  all  his  ways,  and,  let  it  be  added  in  a 
comprehensive  word,  of  sterling  worth.  He  had  a 
countenance  marked  with  intelligence,  and  an  eye 
that  had  an  unmistakable  dash  of  the  humorous. 
His  main  outward  but  very  pronounced  peculiarity 
was  his  baldness.  It  was  fortunate  that  his  fore- 
head, and  the  general  contour  of  his  head  was  what 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of ;  but  few  could 
be  more  utterly  innocent  of  nature's  usually  bounti- 
ful gift : — ^ "  a  clear-headed  man,"  as  a  wit  once 
addressed  a  friend  similarly  bereft ;  or  according  to 
the  clever  impromptu  of  Theodore  Hook,  "  He  used 
to  cut  his  hair,  but  now  his  hair  had  cut  him." 
Mr.  Maxwell  was  an  excellent  talker  ;  but  he  never 
flagrantly  transgressed  bounds — never  laid  himself 
open  to  Charles  Lamb's  rejoinder  to  Coleridge,  who 
all  the  world  knows  was  afflicted,  or  rather  afflicted 
others,  with  immoderate  loquacity.  Coleridge,  who 
delivered  himself  occasionally  in  Unitarian  pulpits, 
asked  Lamb  if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preach  1  "I 
never,"  was  the  reply,  "heard  you  do  anything  else." 
Indeed,  the  Factor's  converse  was  too  general  and  ver- 
satile ever  to  verge  on  boredom.  He  was  naturally 
an  authority  on  what  might  be  called  professional 
matters  with  agricultural  bearings, — crop  rotations, 
drainage,  soils  and  sub-soils,  artificial  stimulants  for 
the  land,  and  suchlike.  But  a  well-furnished  as 
well  as  receptive  mind  was  capable  of  a  wider  range, 
and  he  could  hold  his  own  on  most  subjects. 
Some  fine  old  line  engravings,  which  hung  on  his 
dining-room  wall  bore  witness  to  his  sesthetic  tastes. 
I  may  only  add  the  further  characteristic,  that  he 
had,  perhaps  to  a  little  excess,  some  very  decided 
and  pronounced  sentiments  on  men  and  things. 
Kind  and  open  and  generous  to  a  degree,  he  was 
yet  quick  to  discern  and  loud  to  reprobate  any 
blot  or  stain  on  the  body  politic  in  general,  or  in 
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individual  defaulters  in  particular.  There  was  one 
culprit  (an  abstract  one)  lie  never  ceased  arraigning 
at  the  bar,  and  pronouncing  condign  sentence 
against,  though,  alas  !  condign  punishment  was  only 
too  successfully  evaded.  This  object  of  unsparing 
and  um-elenting  denunciation  was  what  he  summed 
up  in  one  brief  word — an  epithet  perfectly  well 
understood,  but  not  so  easy  to  define  or  translate  in 
pure  Saxon — that  of  "  cheek."  Somehow  or  other, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  managed  on  all  occasions, 
both  in  public  and  private,  to  ventilate  his  abhor- 
rence at  what  the  word  meant.  One  would  have 
supposed,  indeed,  tliat  one  of  the  superlative  ends  and 
aims  of  his  ovm  non-professional  existence  was,  in  his 
own  eyes  at  least,  to  denounce,  if  he  could  not  ex- 
orcise, the  foul  demon.  He  saw  in  it  the  base 
and  unworthy  way  to  success  in  all  things,  and  in 
all  departments  of  life  ;  the  ladder  which  mounted 
to  wealth  and  fame  and  position  and  what-not.  He 
regarded  it  as  the  "  Open  Sesame  "  in  every  profes- 
sion— in  factors  as  M'ell  as  in  others  (perhaps  in  his 
professional  eyes  and  experience  more  than  in  others). 
But  the  indictment  was  served  on  all  alike.  If  the 
Laird,  in  one  of  his  quiet  saunters  with  him,  would 
be  tempted  humorously  to  say — as  the  theme  was 
unfortunately  stumbled  on,  and  the  sleeping  giant 
roused,  — "  AVTiy,  Maxwell,  my  good  fellow,  you 
ride  your  hobby  to  death,"  it  would  only  tend  to 
prolong  the  parable,  somewhat  in  this  fashion,  with 
variations  : — "  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit  of  it. 
Cheek,  sir  !  the  world  is  governed  by  cheek.  I  like 
fine  gold.  I  hate  pretentious  brass  and  pinchbeck. 
Tell  me  of  a  man  that  has  cheek — to  a  certainty 
that  man  carries  the  day,  distances  his  fellows,  and 
■ndns  the  race.  Pluck,  sir,  is  a  grand  English  word  ; 
we  are  all  proud  of  it.  But  Cheek  is  a  poor,  base 
article.  Pity  for  its  very  boldness  and  baseness 
that  it  cannot  be  kicked  out,"  etc.  etc.  But  in  the 
words  of  Cowper  to  his  "  Dear  Joseph,"  "  the  long 
argument  verbosely  spun  "  need  not  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Maxwell  had  an  excellent  wife  who,  with 
three  daughters,  kept  his  house  in  irreproachable 
tidiness,  and  made  him,  through  time,  also  amenable 
to  order,  though  it  was  not  naturally  with  him 
"heaven's  first  law." 

It  was  a  saying  of  one  of  Scotland's  noblest  and 
best,  and  one  which  he  was  in  frequent  habit  of 
carrying  out  in  a  very  practical  form  in  his  hospi- 
table home,  that  "  Lions  are  best  seen  at  feeding- 
time."  With  this  authority  and  warrant,  we  shall 
proceed  to  say  what  has  stiU  to  be  said  of  the 
Taxwood  Factor,  in  connection  with  a  memorable 
feast-day  in  his  domestic  history  ;  besides  being  an 
event  which  may  surely  claim  a  niche  in  Parish 
recollections. 

I  was  almost  about  to  remark  that  the  three 
daughters  were,  externally,  not  peculiarly  or  excep- 
tionally winsome.  Yet  I  must  retract  the  un- 
cliivalrous  statement.  Winsome  assuredly  the 
eldest  of  the  three  had  proved  herself  to  be.  For 
it  was  the  auspicious  occasion  of  her  union  with  a 


small  Highland  proprietor,  which  had  gathered  a 
very  lively  and  interested  company  under  the 
Factor's  roof-tree.  Taxwood  was,  for  the  hour,  in 
high  fete.  It  was  one  long  midsummer  day  that 
the  pretty  village  and  its  surroundings  woke  up  to 
the  consciousness  that  something  unusual  was  astir, 
and  that  "  something  unusual "  was  Miss  Nelly's 
marriage.  The  school  was  voted  a  holiday  ;  and, 
for  one  reason  among  others,  that  Mr.  M'Inlay 
was  among  the  invited  guests.  Dan,  half  super- 
stitious in  his  way,  was  profoundly  and  ominously 
interested  in  the  weather.  He  had  at  the  earliest 
hour  in  the  morning  been  along  the  Manse  passage 
in  his  stocking  soles  to  tap  the  minister's  barometer. 
The  "Machine"  and  the  cob,  which  were  to  be  in 
requisition  at  a  later  period,  had  extra  pains  evi- 
dently bestowed  upon  them.  Some  roses  from  the 
garden  had  been  taken  along  immediately  after 
breakfast,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Triumphal  Arch 
which  was  to  span  the  Factor's  approach  ;  and 
about  the  same  hour,  Betty  had  been  seen  with  a 
capacious  basket  slung  on  each  arm,  evidently  sub- 
sidised for  the  extra  culinary  demands  of  the 
Manor  House.  Juno  seemed  the  only  exception 
in  the  general  hilariousness.  She  was  quite  cog- 
nisant that  something  out  of  the  way  was  in  the 
air,  but  it  was  a  problem  her  canine  instincts  could 
not  solve.  So  she  looked  on,  cowed  and  uncom- 
fortable, sniffed  about  Dan's  feet,  and  wagged  her 
tail,  more  as  if  it  were  a  duty  than  a  pleasure. 
Dan's  meteorological  observations  and  prognostica- 
tions, or  rather,  his  wishes  in  connection  with 
these,  came  all  right.  The  day  was  a  cloudless 
one,  and  the  July  heat  was  pleasantly  tempered 
with  a  breeze.  By  two  o'clock  the  various  con- 
veyances, pretentious  and  primitive,  had  set  down 
their  occupants  at  the  Factor's  doorsteps. 

We  need  not  give  any  circumstantial  rehearsal 
of  the  mere  marriage  ceremony  itself.  In  those 
days  when  "Euchologion"  Societies  (though  we 
speak  with  sympathetic  appreciation)  were  unknown 
and  undreamt  of,  I  used  to  think  that  if  tastefully 
and  judiciously  performed,  the  simple  conventional 
Presbyterian  Service  was  all  that  covild  be  desired  ; 
honestly  avowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the 
hands  of  indiscreet  men  I  have  detected,  though 
rarely,  daubs  of  untempered  mortar  that  would 
have  been  better  omitted.  Mr.  Erskine  could 
be  well  trusted  in  this  as  in  other  things ; 
any  awkwardness,  as  generally  happens,  was  in 
the  blundering  nervous  ways  of  Best-man  or 
Bridesmaids.  There  were  happily  too,  in  the 
present  case,  no  "  scenes,"  parental  or  filial.  The 
"victims,"  as  the  Laird  said,  "stood  fire  well;" 
and,  the  Minister  taking  the  initiative  of  hand- 
shaking, they  received  the  warm  congratulations  of 
the  assembled  spectators.  A  little  (to  use  the  same 
word)  "  conventional  chaffing "  was  followed  by 
the  signing  of  documentary  evidence  that  all  the 
forms  had  been  legally  completed.  An  adjourn- 
ment was  made  to  the  parlour,  or  business-room,  to 
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inspect  the  presents.  For  her  father's  sake  as  well 
as  her  own,  the  Bride  had  been  generously  gifted 
with  these.  Even  the  farmers'  wives  and  daugliters, 
either  conjointly  or  individually,  formed  no  excep- 
tions. The  Laird  himself,  who  always  liked  to 
give  people  pleasant  surprises,  accompanied  his 
congratulatory  shake  by  clasping  a  gold  bracelet 
round  her  wrist.  Books,  of  course,  as  they  always 
do,  and  generally  in  tasteful  bindings,  preponder- 
ated. One  little  volume  was  positively  ludicrous 
for  its  duplicates.  There  is  a  good  story  told  of 
an  English  bride  (apocryphal  it  may  be,  doubtless 
must  be),  but  told  it  was  as  follows  :  About  this 
same  Taxwood  epoch  the  publication  of  all  others 
in  most  repute  in  religious  circles  in  England  was, 
as  my  older  Eeaders  may  remember,  Mr.  Bridges' 
well-known  work  on  the  longest  psalm  in  the 
Bible.  The  legend  was,  that  one  happy,  or  un- 
happy bride,  in  the  multiplicity  of  her  marriage 
gifts,  had  received  one  hundred  and  nineteen  copies 
of  "Bridges  on  the  119th  Psalm."  The  Factor's 
daughter  was  not  so  copiously  dowered  and  over- 
powered as  that.  But  Miss  Effie's  gift  of  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  bound  in  irreproachable  white 
calf,  had  unfortunately  some  four  or  five  "  replicas," 
two  of  which  emanated  from  the  Doctor  and  the 
Schoolmaster.  We  need  hardly  say  whose  tastes 
and  partialities  were  responsible  for  the  super- 
numeraries. 

Ere  long,  the  next  stage  in  the  proceedings  was 
reached.  The  groups  were  gathered  round  the 
door  to  witness  the  departure  of  what  is  known  as 
"  the  happy  pair."  With  another  of  his  genial 
surprises,  the  Laird  had  managed,  from  a  relative 
on  the  braes  of  Athole,  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
Highland  piper,  duly  accoutred  in  the  garb  of  old 
Gaul  ;  and  the  nearest  approximation  the  bagpipe 
could  attain  to  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March  was 
suddenly  given  at  this  supreme  moment.  Mr. 
Tomlin  of  "  The  Rising  Sun,"  in  the  neighbouring 
market-town,  had  sent,  furbished  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, his  one-horse  Brougham  ;  and  amid  a  copious 
shower  of  old  shoes,  mingled  with  some  of  Dan's 
best  roses,  lilies,  carnations,  and  some  rarer  speci- 
mens from  the  Laird's  conservatory,  the  aforesaid 
"  happy  pair "  vanished  down  the  avenue.  A 
representative  village  group  were  gathered  round 
the  opened  gate.  Conspicuous  among  these  were 
the  Postmistress,  the  Corporal — with  his  Waterloo 
medal,  the  rarity  of  the  occasion  justifying  its 
public  obtrusion — and  our  old  friend  Jenny,  with 
her  eyes  in  their  normal  liquid  condition  whenever 
there  was  any  appeal  to  the  emotional  side  of 
human  nature.  Of  course  a  bevy  of  children — a 
few  passive  and  taciturn — the  majority  demons- 
trative. 

After  an  hour  of  languid  gossip,  followed  the 
immemorial  and  indispensable  Feast.  The  minister 
occupied  the  seat  of  honour  by  the  side  of  the 
Factor's  wife,  opposite  him  the  Laird.  Several 
faces  fanuliar  in  Taxwood,  male  and  female,  flanked 


both  ends  of  the  table,  mingled  with  those  of 
strangers,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Bridegroom. 

To  all,  and  to  none  more  than  to  clergymen, 
who  are  familiar  with  such  occasions,  there  was, 
and  it  is  presumed  is,  an  almost  ludicrous  uni- 
formity. The  Factor,  despite  of  mingled  feelings, 
was  in  his  element ;  and,  to  use  the  common 
phrase,  "at  his  best."  He  was  gratified  at  the 
assemblage  which  had  gathered  round  his  board ; 
that  gratification  was  not  materially  diminished  at 
the  thought  of  the  speeches  in  reversion,  tlie  bulk 
of  which  would  necessarily  devolve  on  himself, 
either  in  the  shape  of  proposal  or  reply.  He  was 
attired,  characteristically  in  these  days,  in  a  blue 
coat  with  yellow  brass  buttons  and  velvet  collar. 
A  chain,  another  characteristic  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century,  with  a  gold  seal  in  the  shape  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  reserved  generally  for  Sundays 
and  such  rare  opportunities  as  the  present,  dangled 
from  his  watch-pocket. 

After  the  viands  had  been  deliberately  discussed, 
rubbing  his  spectacles  with  a  red  and  green  hand- 
kerchief formed  the  signal  that  the  earnest  work  of 
the  afternoon  was  to  be  commenced.  He  rose  for  the 
opening  speech.  His  hand  was  thrust  into  his  wais1> 
coat  pocket,  a  device  which,  speaking  generally,  is 
found,  no  one  knows  how,  to  help  through  perplexing 
passages.  This,  in  his  case,  was  further  occasionally 
aided  by  the  fumbling  of  the  just-mentioned  watch- 
chain.  We  shall  not  attempt  the  role  of  reporters. 
His  opening  speech — the  speech  of  the  evening — was 
long  ;  but  really,  as  one  might  have  expected,  despite 
perhaps  a  little  dash  of  pardonable  sentiment,  in 
excellent  taste,  and  exceedingly  good.  Of  course 
there  was  that  remarkable  clause,  which,  like  a 
piece  of  old  mosaic,  some  way  or  other  finds  its 
ways  into  every  paternal  utterance  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  never  fails,  however  often  its  changes 
are  rung,  to  be  rapturously  applauded,  as  some- 
thing at  once  telling,  pathetic,  brave,  and  original 
— "  Though  I  have  lost  a  daughter  I  have  gained 
a  son."  I  have  always  noted,  however,  gentle 
Reader,  that  the  heroism  of  this  seK-surrender  is 
partly  qualified  by  something  soft  and  moist  tum- 
bling down  from  the  hero's  cheek,  and  bringing  to 
his  own  recollection  as  well  as  that  of  his  guests,  that 
the  heroism  has  its  misgivings  too,  and  that,  in  the 
good  soul's  deepest  heart,  the  loss  preponderates 
over  the  gain.  In  Mr.  Maxwell's  present  mingled 
emotions,  the  plaudits  of  his  forbearing  friends 
saved  further  nervous  disaster,  a  twitch  of  the  watch- 
chain  brought  him,  once  more,  to  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  and  he  rode  out  the  storm. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prosecute  the  description, 
even  did  space  permit,  which  it  does  not.  A  few 
minor  toasts  and  compliments  followed,  among 
which  those  of  the  Minister  and  the  Laird  were  con- 
spicuous. Even  the  Schoolmaster,  coupled  with 
"  the  cause  of  Education  in  the  Parish,"  had  his 
own  modest  place  in  the  programme.  We  must 
not  faU  to  add  that  he  had  both  cough  and  grimaces 
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under  marvellous  control ;  and,  of  course,  no  one  of 
the  conipauv  could  possibly  demur,  considering  the 
appropriateness  of  the  occasion,  to  the  introducing 
in  his  few  remarks  of  our  old  (or  rather  his  old) 
fi'iend — the  Doge  and  his  Adriatic  bride. 

The  carriages,  great  and  small,  were  in  due  time 
announced.  The  company  dissolved  like  a  snow 
wreath,  and  the  "auspicious  event,"  in  due  time, 
like  many  other  bright  things  in  the  world,  took  its 
place  among  "the  olden  memories." 

©ur  mst  for  Cfjrist  in  t\)t  JSintstrg, 

"PVERTWHERE  we  hear,  especiaUy  from  lay- 
-*-^  men  in  all  the  Churches,  that  men — and  most 
of  all  the  right  men,  the  needed  men — are  not 
oSering  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the 
ministry.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  At  the  very  most 
the  remedies  commonly  proposed — more  bursaries, 
earlier  encouragement,  shortening  of  divinity 
studies,  etc. — could  only  supply  dry  bones. 

"  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  that 
He  would  send  forth  laborers  into  His  Harvest." 

Should  there  not  be  a  day  set  apart  for  humilia- 
tion that  there  has  been  so  little  Christian  chivahy 
and  devotion  in  this  matter  in  all  classes  among 
us?  and  for  prayer,  too,  that  God  would  merci- 
fidly  change  all  this,  and  now  send  labourers — men 
after  His  own  heart  1  We  humble  ourselves  for  a 
bad  harvest  of  grain ;  should  not  so  bad  a  harvest 
of  harvesters,  such  a  famine  of  offerers  for  temple 
service,  be  a  good  cause  for  humbling  ourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  crying  to  Him 
that  He  would  take  away  our  reproach  ? 

If  God  would  enable  His  own  people  among  us 
to  pray  from  the  heart,  not  that  other  fathers  and 
mothers  may  dedicate  their  sons  to  the  ministry, 
but  that  they  themselves  may  do  this,  that  they 
may  resist  the  devil's  suggestion  that  their  childreii 
can  serve  God  as  well  in  other  ways,  without 
making  the  pecuniary  or  social  sacrifice  which 
serving  Him  as  ministers  woidd  require,  then  God, 
our  own  God,  would  bless  us.  But  He  cannot 
bless  us  if  we  are  holding  this  back  which  the  Lord 
is  so  plainly  asking.  If  we  see  that  He  is  needing 
our  sons  for  His  service  in  the  Church  of  their 
country — to  which  they  belong — and  yet  are  not 
daily  praying  that  He  would  call  them,  them,  not 
other  people's  children,  and  daily  striving  to  show 
them  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  casting  worldly 
considerations  behind  their  backs,  and  obeying  this 
call  when  it  comes,  how  can  we  expect  that  He 
wiU  make  them  servants  of  His  at  all?  that  He 
will  accept  them  at  all,  if  we  will  not  give  them  as 
we  see  He  needs  them  1  It  is  He,  not  ourselves, 
who  has  placed  us  where  we  are ;  it  is  He  who  has 
given  us  our  position,  our  influence,  our  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  when  His  Church  in  our  own  land — 
our  own  Church — is  crying  out  for  earnest  men, 
men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  power,  to  fill 
her  pulpits,  how  can  we  answer, — as  prominent 


and  truly  pious  members  of  the  church  have 
been  known,  virtually,  to  dO' — "Yes,  Lord,  we 
will  pray  for  such  men,  but  take  them,  we  pray 
Thee,  from  another  class  than  ours ;  our  children 
are  too  well  born  or  too  rich  or  too  refined  for 
such  work ;  we  wiU  give  them  to  Thee — oh  how 
gladly  ! — to  serve  Thee  as  laymen,  or  as  soldiers,  or 
even — if  so  it  must  be — as  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  do  not  ask  them  to  be  ministers 
in  the  Chiu-ch  of  their  baptism,  of  their  own  land ! 
We  do  not  think  the  tone  of  religion  is  high  enough 
in  our  own  Church,  the  tone  of  consecration  isnot high 
enough :  therefore  if  Thou  givest  us  earnest  sons 
we  will  not  send  them  where  Thou  so  greatly  needest 
them  !  where,  by  Thy  providence,  Thou  so  plainly 
callest  them,  but  rather  to  some  other  place,  where 
devotion  is  already  strong  and  where  men's  hearts 
are  already  warm." 

Surely  we  would  not  willingly  mock  God  by 
praying  like  this.  But  if  we  are  asking  Him  to 
send  more  spiritual  labourers  to  our  waste  places, 
and  yet  are  not  willing,  nay,  are  not  most  anxious, 
that  He  should  take  of  our  own  into  His  service, 
in  the  way  He  most  needs  them,  and  not  in  the 
way  we  woidd  prefer  giving  them,  what  else  are  we 
doing  but  mocking  Him  ? 

WiU  not  the  Church  pray  for  an  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  enlighten  her  in  this  matter  1 

m  smorfe. 

V. — All  Ovee. 

rpHEY  each  worked  hard,  these  two  good  men  : 
-*-  one  of  them,  for  years,  as  hard  as  man  could. 
Each  had  his  storm  to  go  through  :  I  have  heard  my 
countryman  called  "  An  Infidel,  or  a  Presbyterian, 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;"  and  the  other  called  a 
Papist.  Each  did  work  which  has  served  many. 
They  were  very  unlike ;  and  their  places  in  life 
were  far  apart.  One  passed  to  his  rest  from  the 
stately  halls  of  a  Prince  of  the  Church :  the 
other  from  the  charming  little  College  in  the  quiet 
Sussex  village -town.  But  the  storm  is  hushed : 
the  work  is  aU  over.     They  are  at  rest  now. 

Not  here.  I  know  it  is  not  here.  In  neither 
of  these  spots  at  which  I  am  present  in  spirit  as  I 
write  this  line.  But  you  know  the  confused  way 
in  which  we  go  to  a  grave,  and  think  of  the  sleeper 
beneath  as  though  he  were  there.     He  is  far  away. 

I  believe  very  firmly  in  the  words  written  on 
the  spot  and  at  tlie  time.  They  bring  back  all 
surroundings,  wonderfully. 

The  Longest  Day.  A  beautiful  Longest  Day  ; 
such  as  Wordsworth  describes  in  his  delightful 
poem.     And  in  a  new  and  strange  place. 

There  is  no  lovelier  spot  in  lovely  Susses.  The 
country  round  is  rich  and  green  beyond  words. 
The  views  are  wide  :  the  horizon  is  miles  away  ; 
and  the  blue  sky  bends  over,  a  gi'eat  iminterrupted 
arch.     It  is  a  quaint  little  town  of  old-fashioned 
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dwelKngs,  stretching  out  into  the  country  lanes. 
The  church  is  disappointing,  and  need  not  be  named : 
but  I  have  come  to  a  corner  in  the  churchyard, 
and  am  standing  by  a  gi-ave  which  is  covered  by  a 
low  flat  stone.  The  sleeper  beneath  I  never  saw. 
He  was  a  stranger ;  thougli  I  knew  him  by  corre- 
spondence, which  I  should  not  have  presumed  to 
begin.  Yet  to  many  who  never  saw  him,  he  was 
not  quite  a  stranger  :  for  his  words  were  very  often 
in  their  memories.  The  last  sermon  I  preached,  I 
ended  with  four  lines  of  his  ;  there  was  nothing  the 
congregation  so  listened  to.  At  the  last  service  in 
which  I  took  part,  just  five  hundred  mUes  off,  two 
of  his  hymns  were  sung.  He  once  came  to  hear 
the  present  writer  preach ;  and  wrote  expressing 
his  siu-prise  that  he  had  heard  nothing  in  which  he 
did  not  agree.  I  do  not  know  what  he  had  expected. 
He  wrote  many  voliunes,  some  of  which  caused  keen 
controversy.  But  these  are  comparatively  unread. 
Probably  most  readers  of  this  page  never  heard  of 
them.  But  very  many  who  never  read  Bernard  of 
Glugny's  extraordinary  poem,  and  who  could  not 
translate  Urhs  Syon  aurea,  patria  ladea,  cive 
decora,  know  well  a  famous  hymn  which  begins 
with  the  words  Jerusalem  the  Golden.  The  mortal 
part  of  the  writer  is  laid  here,  in  East  Grinstead 
churchyard.  For  many  years  he  was  Warden  of 
that  beautiful  little  SackviUe  College,  hai'd  by. 
Round  the  lowly  gravestone  there  is  an  inscription 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  of  which  it  may  suffice  to 
quote  the  first  words :  Misericordia  Jhesu  Hie 
requiescit  Joannes  Mason  Neale.  He  died  August 
6,  1866,  aged  48  years. 

I  have  had  opportimities  (too  many)  of  knowing 
how  the  opinions  of  even  competent  judges  differ 
as  to  the  merit  of  individual  hymns.  As  for  the 
opinion  of  wholly  incompetent  judges,  for  the  most 
part  expressed  with  singular  confidence,  their  dis- 
crepance is  wonderful  But  there  is  hardly  a  hymn 
concerning  which  there  has  been  such  sharp  con- 
trariety, as  this  best-known  of  Dr.  Neale's.  Lord 
Selborne  excluded  it  from  the  first  Edition  of  his 
Book  of  Praise,  which  contained  a  good  many  very 
wretched  pieces :  and  he  admitted  it  to  subsequent 
Editions  under  protest.  Dean  Alford  likewise 
thought  little  of  it.  But  Archbishop  Trench,  a 
most  competent  authority,  writes  of  "  that  lovely 
hymn,  which  within  the  last  few  years  has  been 
added  to  those  already  possessed  by  the  Chm-ch. 
A  new  hymn  which  has  won  such  a  place  in  the 
afi"ections  of  Christian  people  as  has  Jerusalem  the 
Golden  is  so  priceless  an  acquisition  that  I  must 
needs  rejoice  to  have  been  the  first  who  recalled 
firom  oblivion  the  poem  which  yielded  it."  The 
truth  is,  that  hj-mns  are  good  or  bad  to  individual 
souls  according  to  their  nature.  And  if  a  man  (or 
woman)  does  not  like  a  hjTnn,  there  is  no  use  in 
assuring  him  (or  her)  that  the  hymn  is  a  fine  one. 
You  can  but  suggest  that  for  the  sake  of  weaker 
brethren  it  ought  to  be  admitted  to  any  Hymnal 
designed  for  general  use. 


But  though  Dr.  Neale  was  a  controversialist,  one 
forgets  all  controversy  here  on  this  quiet  summer 
day  by  his  grave.  That  is  all  over.  And  I  sup- 
pose that  even  here  few  really  good  men  ever 
entered  into  controversy  without  regretting  it. 
When  the  morning  has  awakened,  and  the  shadows 
have  decayed,  one  woidd  say  it  wiU  be  looked  back 
upon  with  wonder  and  consternation  from  the 
passionless  land  of  rest.  Let  it  be  said  at  this 
point  that  the  writer  has  a  friend  whose  judgment 
on  poetical  matters  is  of  special  worth  (he  is  indeed 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  greatest  University  in 
the  world)  who  said  to  him  that  nowhere  in  Dr. 
Neale's  hymns  is  there  anything  that  rises  higher 
than  the  familiar  verse  which  makes  mention  Of 
full  and  everlasting  And  passionless  renown.  Just 
the  day  before,  another  friend,  a  sharp  business- 
man, informed  me  that  in  a  collection  of  hymns 
which  need  not  be  named  there  was  much  rubbish, 
but  that  the  most  unintelligible  nonsense  in  the 
little  volume  was  a  verse  which  spoke  Of  full  and 
everlasting  And  passionless  renown.  Please  to 
remember  that  the  writer  is  one  of  a  little 
company  whose  duty  it  is  to  endeavour,  in  the 
matter  of  hymnology,  to  please  both  of  these  most 
admirable  men.  The  day  came  on  which  Dr. 
Neale  died :  and  on  the  card  bearing  the  tidings 
of  his  death  which  was  sent  to  his  friends,  there 
was  added  a  short  passage  of  holy  scripture  (you 
will  easily  find  it  out),  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  as  chosen  with  remarkable  felicity.  There 
is  no  mention  at  all  in  that  brief  inscription  of  the 
controversies  in  which  he  had  taken  part :  but  the 
text  of  scripture  touchingly  suggests  that  by  which 
plain  Christian  folk  best  knew  him.  He  "  passed 
to  his  country,"  it  is  said,  on  such  a  day.  Then  it 
comes :   And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Come 

THOU  OVER  WITH  ME,  AND  I  WILL  FEED  THEE 

WITH  ME  IN  Jerusalem. 

The  Longest  Day  is  gone,  and  this  is  the  Sunday 
after  it :  Sunday  the  Twenty-Fourth  of  June.  To 
the  writer  it  comes  as  a  Sunday  free  from  the 
accustomed  duty  of  conducting  public  worship. 
And  it  is  very  pleasant,  on  this  bright  June  morn- 
ing, to  be  permitted  to  go  and  worship  as  one  of 
the  congregation,  the  usual  strain  quite  away. 
Yet  let  it  be  confessed,  the  experience  is  pleasant 
because  it  comes  seldom :  once  in  the  year  and  not 
more.  I  know,  my  brothers,  what  you  would  say 
in  the  like  circumstances  :  No,  so  long  as  strength 
abides,  let  us  have  the  dear  old  duty  of  all  these 
years.  It  is  a  pull,  no  doubt,  on  nerves  and  heart : 
but  one  does  not  talk  of  that  to  anybody.  And 
nobody  thinks  of  it. 

This  beautifid  village :  so  intensely  English. 
On  the  right  hand,  pretty  white  cottages  grown 
over  with  roses  :  standing  apart,  each  in  its  little 
garden.  On  the  left  hand,  gi-een  fields  of  growing 
corn.  Let  us  walk  away  down  this  hill.  The 
ground  undulates,  as  much  as  Perthshire.     Indeed, 
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you  come  to  tiirus  of  the  road  at  which  you  would 
si\y  you  were  iu  Perthshire.  But  we  are  here  amid 
the  wonderful  greeuuess  and  foliage  of  the  SiuTey 
hills.  You  woxdd  not  believe  that  great  London 
begins  but  a  very  few  miles  away.  Once  reach 
the  railway,  two  miles  off :  and  minutes  will  carry 
you  where  you  may  look  forth  for  miles  from  the 
level  of  the  housetops,  over  that  great  brick  and 
mortar  sea.  To  some  folk,  the  sight  is  awful.  It 
is  so,  to  the  friend  under  whose  roof  I  now  abide. 
And  it  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  go  on,  in  the  blazing  sunshine,  down  this 
quiet  lane.  There  is  not  a  soul  in  view,  all  the 
two  miles.  At  length,  standing  out  against  that 
great  mass  of  wood  (the  Archbishop's  woods),  you 
may  see  on  the  left  a  modest  yet  massive  tower  of 
flints,  covered  with  a  low  spii'e  of  red  tiles.  It  is 
the  tower  of  a  beautiful  country  church,  standing 
in  a  little  churchyard,  quite  level,  and  carefully 
tended.  I  am  here  half- an -hour  before  service. 
For  I  have  come  to  visit  another  quiet  grave,  the 
grave  of  one  who  is  laid  here  with  others  who 
held  his  office,  but  far  from  most  of  his  kith  and 
kin.  Few  of  our  race  have  known  days  more 
crowded  with  anxious  work  :  but  now  it  is  all  over. 
And  a  good  many  of  our  race  would  have  had  their 
heads  turned  by  a  much  less  elevation  than  he 
reached  :  but  his  head  was  not  tiu-ned  at  all.  Yet 
his  office  did  not  lose  in  his  hands.  And  this  was 
no  more  than  his  duty.  So,  here  is  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  lad  who  had  his  lodging  in  College 
Street,  looking  into  High  Street,  at  Glasgow,  so 
many  years  ago.  To  the  very  end,  he  was  quite 
recognisable  for  the  very  same  human  being. 

Many  esteem  the  place  he  reached  as  an  enviable 
one.  There  are  attractive  things  about  it,  but 
heavy  drawbacks  too.  The  responsibility  is  nothing 
short  of  awful.  The  pressure  of  work  is  excessive. 
I  have  remarked  of  some  of  his  Order,  as  the  result 
of  their  extreme  and  anxious  occupation,  that  days 
come  to  them  in  which, 

1.  They  never  fully  take  in  anything  they  read. 

2.  They  never  quite  understand  anything  that  is 
said  to  them  . 

That  is,  unless  the  things  said  to  them  or  read 
by  them  bear  upon  their  proper  work.  And  then 
they  are  as  sharp  as  needles. 

Let  us  go  into  the  little  churchyard :  turn  to 
the  left :  pass  under  the  western  tower  :  and  go  a 
few  steps  on.  Here  are  three  graves,,  side  by  side. 
Under  no  pavement :  No,  not  in  Westminster ! 
"  Be  the  green  grass  above  me,  With  showers  and 
dewdrops  wet."  Last  Summer  I  was  here  :  there 
were  two  graves  then,  of  mother  and  son,  with  a 
vacant  space  between  them,  which  was  Waiting. 
Well,  my  reader,  there  is  some  place,  somewhere, 
waiting  for  you  and  me.  But  the  tenant  is  here 
now,  of  this  narrow  house. 

I  have  not  stood  beside  a  resting-place,  more 
touching  for  its  entire  simplicity.  At  the  head,  a 
low  cross  of  gray  granite.     0  builders  of  ostenta- 


tious tombs,  go  and  look  at  it ;  and  think  how 
much  fitter  it  seems,  yes  and  how  much  a  finer 
thing,  than  yours  !  The  shortest  and  simplest  in- 
scription gives  the  names  of  the  mother  and  the  son, 
and  the  days  on  which  they  died,  not  long  divided. 
Then,  straight  to  holy  scripture :  Nothing  else  is 
like  it  over  a  grave.     We  took  svtoet  counsel 

TOGETHER  :    AND  WALKED  IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  GOD 

AS  FRIENDS.  Not  the  translation  of  the  Psalm  he 
knew  as  a  youth,  but  one  which  grew  most  familiar 
to  him  as  a  man.  Then,  two  other  short  texts. 
Then  a  little  space,  still  blank.  But  the  space  is 
so  little,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  relate  his 
work,  unless  in  the  fewest  words.  I  know  what 
they  will  be,  if  he  is  to  be  named  as  simply  as  the 
two  who  went  before  him,  and  who  are  laid  hard 
by.  For  this  is  the  long  home  of  the  wise  and 
good  Scotchman,  who  rose  high  in  another  country 
than  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  another  Church 
than  the  Church  of  his  baptism  :  Archibald  Camp- 
bell Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  a  great 
place  :  and  he  filled  it  worthily  and  well.  Doubt- 
less, others  might  have  done  so  too.  But  they  were 
not  tried.  He  was  :  and  no  man  could  call  him  a 
failure.  There  were  those  who  did  not  like  him. 
There  were  those  who  disapproved  things  he  did. 
But  none  could  caU  him  other  (none  worth  count- 
ing) than  an  honest,  strong,  and  brave  man.  And 
his  country  is  proud  of  him  :  the  son  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  who  became  Primate  of  the  great 
English  Church.  But  now,  these  beautiful  Adding- 
ton  woods,  the  Scotch  firs  and  the  heather  of 
Perthshire,  but  the  vast  rhododendrons  of  Surrey : 
and  the  historic  towers  of  Lambeth :  the  grand 
throne  at  Canterbury,  and  the  plain  chair  to  the 
right  of  the  Holy  Table  in  this  little  Addington 
church :  likewise  the  anxious  seat  next  to  the 
Ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords :  all  have  passed 
to  another.  And  Archbishop  Tait  is  one  of  the 
four  Primates  whose  mortal  part  is  laid  in  this 
quiet  spot;  far  from  Edinburgh  where  he  was 
born  :  far  from  musical  Clackmannan,  where  his 
kindred  sleep,  and  whose  name  William  IV.  fancied 
was  a  bad  joke.  You  remember  how  at  a  Levee 
somebody  from  Clackmannan  was  presented  to  him. 
But  the  monarch  reddened  with  wrath.  "  Clack 
what,  sir  1  Clack !  Pass  on,  sir.  No  jesting 
here." 

We  give  Thee  hearty  thanks,  for  that  it  hath 
pleased  Thee  to  deliver  this  our  brother  out  of  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world.  Times  beyond 
number  had  each  of  these  good  men  said  the  solemn 
words,  standing  by  the  open  grave.  They  were 
both  needed  here :  and  one  of  them  was  taken  at 
an  age  which  might  be  called  untimely.  But  it  is 
so  much  better  where  they  (by  God's  mercy)  are, 
that  even  looking  round  on  this  beautiful  world  on 
those  two  lovely  June  days,  one  could  but  silently 
lift  up  the  heart  in  thanksgiving  that  their  anxious 
work  is  All  Over.  A.  K.  H.  B. 


\ 


Ulntier  ^loulietr  j^Iucs. 


'A)-e  ye  not  much  better  than  thcyV — Matt.  vi.  26. 


SAD  ?  oh  yes  !  I  was  sad  that  day, 
Wandering  here  alone  ; 
Low  at  my  feet  the  blossoms  lay, 
For  the  rude  north  wind  had  blown. 

And  a  ruder  blast,  with  its  cruel  breath. 
Had  shattered  my  green  roof- tree  ! 

Alas  !  for  the  heart  that  lay  hushed  in  death, 
And  the  arm  that  once  sheltered  me  ! 


They  were  filling  the  air  with  their  merry  din- 

My  little  lambs  newly  shorn  ; 
Must  I  watch  the  faces  grow  white  and  thin, 

The  raiment  scanty  and  worn  ? 

And  oh  !  in  the  years  they  were  yet  to  see. 

Would  the  world  pass  coldly  by, 
While  my  darlings  asked  (could  it  ever  be  ?) 

For  the  crust  of  Charity  ! 


Only  a  Nest." 


So  the  care  that  only  a  mother  knows 

Came  over  my  heart  that  day, 
As  I  thought  of  them  all — my  baby  Rose, 

And  Maud,  and  Harry,  and  May. 

You  ask  what  made  me  more  glad,  more  wise, 

On  that  changeful  April  day  ? 
Something  that  met  my  tearful  eyes, 

Half-hid  in  the  hawthorn  spray. 

Only  a  nest — a  soft  brown  thing, 

Woven  with  wondrous  care  ; 
A  linnet  fluttered,  ou  outspread  wing. 

Over  her  nestlings  there 


Fluttered  with  joy  on  that  chilly  morn. 

Watching  with  sparkling  eye  ; 
While  her  mate,  perched  high  on  a  twig  of  thorn. 

Sang  out  to  the  cheerless  sky. 

All  safe,  so  safe,  in  our  Father's  care. 

Needing  no  barn,  no  store  ; 
I  only  looked  at  the  nestlings  there. 

And  my  downcast  mood  was  o'er. 

For,  with  joy  that  only  a  mother  knows, 

I  felt  that  more  safe  than  they 
Were  my  little  shorn  lambs — my  baby  Rose, 

And  Maud,  and  Harry,  and  May  i 

R.  F.  Haudy. 
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LORD  HATHERLEY. 


ILortr  1l?at|)rrlctj,  Horn  WAq\)  (Ifjancdlor 
of  (JHnsIanti, 

A  NY  visitor  to  "Westminster  Abbey  two  or  three 
■^  years  ago  might  have  noticed  among  those 
attending  the  early  service  at  half-past  eight,  a 
venerable,  stately -looking  gentleman,  mth  fine 
open  countenance,  and  snow-white  hair — accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  The  two  were  never  absent, 
and  showed  by  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
joined,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  how  interested 
they  were  in  the  service.  The  gentleman  was  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  who  day  by  day 
sought  refreshment  and  strength  in  the  worship  of 
God  before  proceeding  to  his  arduous  duties  in  the 
Coiu-t  of  Chancery  or  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
life  of  this  devout  lawyer  has  just  been  published,^ 
and  a  slight  sketch  of  it  may  not  inappropriately 
be  given  in  this  Magazine.  It  is  a  beautiful  life, 
and  one  which  we  may  be  thankful  to  think  of  as 
having  been  lived  out  in  aU  its  simplicity  amid  the 
difficidtie::  and  temptations  of  public  life  in  our 
own  time. 

William  Page  Wood,  born  November  29,  1801, 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant  who 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city,  and  who  from  his 
position  in  life  was  able  to  give  every  advantage  to 
his  son.  He  received  the  best  education  that 
could  be  got — both  in  this  country  and  the  Conti- 
nent, and  passed  from  one  school  to  another  till  he 
entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  and  became  a  Fellow  of  his 
college.  After  leaving  the  University  he  made 
choice  of  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  went  to  the 
bar,  determined  to  be  no  drone  in  his  vocation,  and 
to  command  by  familiarity  with  its  details  respect 
if  not  success.  His  career  was  of  the  most  success- 
ful character.  He  worked  hard  first  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  afterwards  at  the  Chancery  bar,  where 
he  was  always  recognised  as  an  honourable  and 
painstaking  counsel.  He  grudged  no  trouble  in  the 
mastery  of  detaU.  He  was  never  idle,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  severest  work  read  literature  largely 
— studied  the  classics,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
philosophical  and  theological  problems.  After 
attaining  a  respectable  position  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment, where  still  greater  success  awaited  him.  He 
was  made  Solicitor-General  for  England,  and  after- 
wards a  Vice-Chancellor  or  judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery.  Wood  was  now  high  in  position.  His 
popularity  as  a  judge  was  great.  His  judgments 
were  seldom  appealed  from.  "To  a  profound 
knowledge  of  law  and  sound  judgment  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  evidence  and  arguments  he  united 
the  most  invariable  patience  and  courtesy  towards 
coimsel,"  and  the  Times  said  truly  that  "  on  his 
judgments  there  was  placed  an  amount  of  reliance 

'  A  Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Page  Wood — 
Baron  Hatherley — edited  by  his  nephew,  W.  R.  Stephens, 
M.A.     Beutley  and  Son.     1883.     2  vols. 


unshared  by  any  other  living  judge."  After  being 
fifteen  years  Vice-Chancellor  he  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  highest  honour  to  which  a  lawyer 
can  aspire.  He  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England  and  a  peer  of  the  realm  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Hatherley.  This  honour  was  conferred  on 
him  unsolicited.  He  shrank  from  the  responsibUity 
of  high  ofiice.  He  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and 
thought  of  retiring  from  public  life  altogether,  but 
after  he  accepted  office  he  bent  all  his  energies 
to  fulfil  it  with  his  accustomed  earnestness  and 
conscientiousness  of  purpose.  He  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  in  Parliament — his  clear  voice,  his 
dignified  presence,  his  well-known  upright  and 
unstained  character,  always  commanding  atten- 
tion from  all  who  listened  to  him,  and  respect 
from  those  whose  political  views  differed  from 
his  own.  He  remained  Lord  Chancellor  four 
years,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign 
the  office. 

His  career  as  a  professional  man  may  be  said  to 
have  been  one  success  without  a  check.  Intellectu- 
ally, politically,  socially,  he  stood  high  in  pubUc 
esteem.  It  may  be  well  for  us  now  to  penetrate 
so  far  as  we  can  to  his  inner  life — to  get  behind 
the  outward  framework  and  to  reach  the  motives 
by  which,  in  his  high-toned  and  prosperous  career, 
he  was  animated.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
that  "  the  life  he  lived  in  the  flesh,  he  lived  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God."  In  his  boyhood  he  was 
religiously  impressed.  The  preparation  for  his  first 
communion  affected  him  deeply,  and  he  received 
then  such  a  sense  of  the  reality  and  importance  of 
spiritual  tilings  as  never  left  him.  He  was  fortunate 
at  that  early  period  of  life  in  his  friendship  with  one 
who  became  in  after  life  a  distinguished  clergyman, 
and  with  whom  he  maintained — until  the  death  of 
the  latter — the  most  intimate  relations,  interchang- 
ing confidences,  especially  upon  the  subject  of 
religion.  From  the  letters  that  passed  between 
the  two  friends  we  see  how  true  and  heartfelt  was 
the  piety  of  the  successful  lawyer,  and  from  the 
diary  which  he  kept  we  learn  how  deep  was  the 
feeling  of  his  own  imperfections,  how  hard  often 
he  felt  the  struggle  against  temptation,  and  how 
unceasingly  he  prayed  to  God  for  strength  to  quit 
himself  like  a  man.  On  his  entrance  to  active  fife, 
when  called  to  the  bar,  there  is  in  his  diary  a 
distinct  dedication  of  himself  to  God — "  I  do  most 
heartily  from  mine  inmost  soul  promise  a  more 
perfect  obedience  to  Thy  will  henceforth  untU  that 
awful  moment  arrive  when  I  must  give  an  account 
as  well  of  my  past  actions  as  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  present  vow."  This  was  the  spirit  in  which 
he  entered  upon  his  profession,  and  it  was  that 
which  coloured  his  hard-working  life  all  through. 
He  lived  it  out  as  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
under  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  Him.  Few 
men  were  better  acquainted  with  the  Bible  than 
he  was.  He  had  always  been  a  regular  student  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  "  after  his  marriage  it  was 
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his  invariable  custom  to  read  three  or  four  chapters 
daily  with  his  ■wife,  by  which  method  they  read 
through  the  book  every  year."  He  meditated, 
when  off  duty,  much  on  religious  subjects,  and 
found  in  Sunday  great  refreshment  to  his  spirit. 
"Few,"  he  wrote,  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
as  a  coimsel,  "  can  feel  the  value  of  Sunday  more 
than  I  have  done  of  late,  for  I  have  been  so  hard 
worked  and  immersed  in  worldly  matters  these  last 
few  weeks  that,  were  it  not  for  the  calmness  of  the 
day,  I  should  become  a  mere  machine,  the  sport  of 
all  the  events  in  which  I  find  myself,  as  it  were, 
irresistibly  engaged,  and  should  scarcely  be  con- 
scious of  a  soul  within  me."  At  an  early  period 
of  his  career  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Westminster  Abbey  and  did  all  he 
coidd  to  help  on  Christian  work  amid  the  dense 
population  of  that  part  of  London.  Through  his 
energy  and  personal  liberality,  schools  and  chm-ches 
were  erected  in  localities  where  they  were  needed. 
He  was  ever  foremost  in  every  good  work  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  the  hard-working  clergy  always 
knew  they  had  in  him  a  friend  who  would  stand 
by  them  and  strengthen  their  hands.  He  was  an 
attached  member  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England,  but 
as  a  churchman  he  was  distinguished  more  for  his 
charity  than  his  partisanship.  "  I  endeavour,"  he 
wrote  in  a  time  of  controversy,  "  to  think  only  in 
prayer  of  the  sad  divisions  in  the  Church.  I  am 
determined  to  read  fewer  books  than  ever  on  dis- 
puted points  and  the  Bible  more.  A  little  quiet 
parish  work  would  be  better,  I  think,  just  now,  than 
all  the  volumes  of  pamphlets ;  our  strength  is  to 
sit  still."  The  quiet  parish  work  which  he  desider- 
ated as  an  antidote  to  fevered  controversial  strife 
was  what  he  himself  found  beneficial.  For  forty 
years,  without  intermission,  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  same  Sunday  School  while  in  London,  and 
when  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  he  never  missed 
meeting  his  class  and  carefully  preparing  himself 
for  it.  I  have  already  noticed  his  attendance  at 
morning  prayer  at  Westminster  Abbey.  There,  his 
biographer  tells  us,  "  the  faithful  and  loving  pair 
knelt  side  by  side,  a  picture  of  deep  devoutness, 
rapidly  but  reverently  saying  the  alternate  verses 
in  the  Psalms,  he  often  imable  in  the  imperfect 
light  to  read  the  words  clearly,  and  depending 
upon  her  good  eyesight  or  perfect  memory  to  keep 
him  right." 

At  eventide  it  was  light,  with  the  good  old 
Chancellor,  despite  sorrows  of  a  heavy  kind  that 
fell  upon  him.  The  loss  of  his  noble-hearted  wife 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  and  failing  eyesight, 
approaching  to  blindness,  cut  him  off  from  many 
of  his  old  pleasures ;  but  he  worked  on  to  the  last, 
taking  his  seat  regularly  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  rendering  assistance  in  the  disposing  of  appeal 
cases  in  the  highest  Judicial  Court.  "  I  am  con- 
tent, and  even  happy,"  the  old  Judge  could  say, 
"  but  I  am  Hke  a  schoolboy  coimting  the  days  to  the 
time  when  the  holidays  will  begin."    "My  remaining 


days,"  he  wrote,  "  must  be  few  here ;  my  sorrows 
have  been  those  common  to  all,  my  blessings  far 
beyond  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  I  am  now 
made  to  feel  the  need  of  help,  as  to  acknowledge 
more  than  heretofore  the  joy  and  blessedness  of 
pardon  leading  to  peace.  I  was  brought  near  to 
my  Saviom-  by  joy,  but  needed  grief  to  make  me  rest 
on  that  which  must  be  purified  by  suffering."  On 
the  10th  July  1881  he  passed  quietly  away  to  his 
rest— so  quietly  that  those  watching  him  were  hardly 
aware  when  the  last  sigh  was  drawn.  All  who 
knew  him  reverenced  his  pm-e  Christian  character. 
When  Dean  Stanley,  then  on  his  own  deathbed, 
heard  that  Lord  Hatherley  was  gone,  he  said  "  he 
felt  as  if  a  pillar  of  the  Abbey  had  fallen."  Seldom 
has  a  truer  and  more  eloquent  tribute  been  offered 
by  one  good  man  to  another  than  that  pronounced 
by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  "  I  think,"  said  Lord  Selborne,  in  the 
com-se  of  his  speech,  "  he  had  as  much  purity  and 
simplicity  of  character,  as  much  thorough  conscien- 
tiousness, as  much  energy  and  sound  judgment,  as, 
taking  into  account  the  infirmity  of  man,  any  of  us 
could  hope  to  attain  to.  My  Lords,  from  that 
intimate  knowledge  which  I  had  of  him,  and 
which,  as  I  have  said,  lasted  for  forty  years,  I 
might  even  go  fm-ther.  There  are  but  a  few  men 
of  whom  one  would  say  that,  as  far  as  one  may 
presume  to  judge  from  public  and  outward  signs  of 
character,  one  looks  upon  them  as  examples  to  be 
held  up  for  imitation  by  other  men,  but  of  him  I 
would  presume  even  to  say  that  I  am  sure  that 
judgment  cannot  be  mistaken."  To  this  tribute 
we  may  add  the  words  of  Lord  Cairns,  a  political 
opponent,  and  his  predecessor  and  successor  in  the 
Chancellorship.  "As  a  judge,  as  a  Christian,  as 
a  gentleman,  and  as  a  man,  this  country  has  not 
seen,  and  probably  never  will  see,  any  who  is  his 
superior."  To  this  generous  expression  of  what 
Lord  Hatherley  was,  by  one  so  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion,  little  need  be  added.  We  often  hear  the 
feeling  expressed,  even  within  the  Christian  Church, 
that  "the  former  times  were  better  than  these,"  and 
that  faith  in  our  day  has  grown  weak  and  inopera- 
tive. Lives  like  this  which  we  have  sketched  form 
the  best  answer  to  such  desponding  statements. 
Amid  our  complex  social  life,  and  the  burdens  and 
difficulties  which  are  our  peculiar  heritage  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  Christian  faith  has,  we  see, 
as  much  power  to  build  up  a  beautiful  and  admir- 
able character  as  it  had  in  the  first,  the  second,  or 
third  century,  or  in  those  primitive  times  to  which 
some  look  back  as  to  a  golden  age.  No  philosophy 
of  life  evolved  by  the  restless  brains  of  men,  no 
theory  of  morals,  or  carefully -constructed  code  of 
duty,  could  possibly  give  us  more  beautiful  and 
perfect  lives  than  those  which  in  our  own  time 
have  been  simply  lived  "by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,"  and  have,  like  that  which  we  have  sketched 
in  this  paper,  drawn  their  strength  and  power  from 
Him.  J.  Camekon  Lees,  D.D. 
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THE  CAEUS-WILSON  SOLDIER  WORK. 


S:!jc  Carus-Smilson  Soltiicr  SEorlt. 

rPHIS  Mission  with  an  unfamiliar  title  is  an  old 
-*-  and  tried  one,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War.  Its  "  headquarters  "  are  a  private 
house  in  the  subiu-bs  of  an  English  town.^ 

If  we  examine  the  every-day  trials  of  a  soldier's 
life,  we  may  find  some  excuses  for  his  faults,  and 
rejoice  that  such  a  Society  is  doing  its  best  to 
brigliten  his  lot.  There  is  the  ordinary  case  of  the 
man  who,  anxious  to  "  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  has 
taken  the  pledge  and  attended  some  meetings 
where  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  has  been  pro- 
claimed. It  has  attracted  his  attention — fixed  it 
for  a  time  perhaps ;  and  he  might  now  seek  a 
scripture  reader  or  other  friend  who  would  finish 
the  good  work  begun.  But  no  such  counsellor  being 
within  reach,  he  once  more  joins  his  comrades,  with 
his  vow  to  seek  the  Saviour  half  performed.  And 
there  it  ends  !  The  old  pleasures  resume  all  their 
charm,  he  imagines  "  he  is  not  so  bad  after  all," 
or  "  he  wiU  see  to  it  some  time  or  other."  Or  take 
another  case,  also  a  sample  of  thousands.  A  good 
lad  has  transgressed :  he  has  returned  a  blow ; 
perhaps  in  a  moment  of  weakness  he  has  denied 
his  Saviour.  Suddenly  he  sees  his  sin — and  hav- 
ing imagined  himself  far  advanced  in  the  divine 
life,  the  blow  comes  heavily  upon  him.  Disap- 
pointed with  himself,  vexed,  dispirited,  he  may, 
when  brought  up  in  the  guard-room  to  answer  for 
his  conduct,  say  something  hastily,  to  be  after- 
wards repented  of: — "It  is  no  use  trying  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  army,"  is  his  desponding  conclu- 
sion, and  so  it  proves  to  him. 

Now  think  of  their  difficulties,  the  "lions"  in 
what  seems  to  them  such  a  new  and  strange  way. 
A  Christian  must  "  forgive  his  enemies,"  and  to  be 
a  Christian  in  the  barrack-room  is  often  to  have 
almost  as  many  enemies  as  you  can  count  com- 
panions. A  sergeant,  who  is  not  himself  a  servant 
of  the  Highest,  can  render  a  man's  life  anything 
but  enviable ;  and  the  trivial  but  provoking  ways 
in  which  a  soldier  of  Christ  can  be  wearied  and 
have  his  temper  tried  by  his  comrades  in  the  ranks 
are  simply  endless.  And  it  must  be  borne.  To 
quote  from  one,  herself  a  "Soldiers'  Friend" — 
"  When  a  civilian  is  converted,  though  he  may 
have  much  to  bear  from  his  fellow-workmen  as 
long  as  he  is  with  them,  yet  he  is  not  always 
necessarily  in  their  society.  He  can  be  away  from 
them  at  meals,  and,  his  work  over,  he  goes  to  his 
home,  and  has  some  hours  free  from  their  persecu- 
tion and  temptations.  But  with  the  soldier,  this 
LS  quite  diflerent ;  morning,  noon,  and  night,  on 
parade,  on  guard,  or  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  is  con- 
tinually in  the  company  of  his  godless  comrades. 
There  ifi  no  escaping  from  it.     When,  as  is  too  often 

^  The  addresses  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  are : — 
Eev.  C.  Carus- Wilson  Sheijheard-Walwyn,  West  Lea, 
Ripon,  and  Mrs.  W.  Johnstone  Fyffe,  2  Rodney  Place, 
Clifton,  BristoL 


the  case,  he  is  the  only  Christian  in  the  room,  he 
leads,  so  to  speak,  the  life  of  an  alien.  From  being 
completely  at  home  with  them,  the  life  and  soul 
perhaps  of  all  the  'goings  on'  in  the  room,  he 
suddenly  falls  into  almost  the  place  of  a  stranger ; 
sometimes  not  noticed  at  all,  sometimes  noticed  as 
the  fitting  butt  for  some  scathing  irony  or  some 
unseemly  jest." 

It  is  no  slight  comfort  at  such  a  time  to  have 
a  letter  come  in  from  a  friend,  one  whom  he  has 
proved  to  be  true,  and  whose  prayers  he  knows  are 
as  sincere  as  her  words  are  cheering.  Many  a  lad 
now  serving  his  Master,  many  a  brave  fellow  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  point  to  some  such  crisis 
in  his  history,  and  some  such  letter,  and  say  of 
it,  "  Tliat  saved  me  when  nothing  else  could." 

The  Carus -Wilson  Soldier  Work  Society  was 
originally  started  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carus- Wilson  of 
Casterton  in  Westmorland.  Having  been  in  Italy 
in  delicate  health,  he  had  taken  an  interest  in  the 
soldiers,  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  and,  returning 
home  stiU  an  invalid,  he  went  to  reside  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  within  easy  access  of  the  garrison 
at  Portsmouth,  where  his  face  and  voice  were  soon 
well  known  and  dearly  loved.  His  death,  how- 
ever took  place  in  the  year  1859  ;  and  but  for  the 
devotion  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Shepheard, 
it  is  probable  his  work  would  have  died  with  him. 
She  took  it  from  her  father  as  his  most  precious 
legacy,  and  ceased  not  to  make  the  welfare  of 
the  British  soldier  her  loving  care  till  her  death  in 
1873.  She  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Fyfi"e,  wife  of  an  ofiBcer  high  in  the 
medical  department.  In  all  essential  points  the 
Carus-Wilson  Society  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  its  founder ;  if  we  except  the  additional 
tact  and  inexpressible  winningness  with  which  the 
printed  letters  of  a  lady  are  written. 

The  work  of  the  Society  is  briefly  this  : — Eight 
hundred  packets  are  sent  every  month  to  regiments 
on  foreign  service;  this  includes  125  specially 
intended  for  children.  Each  packet  contains  suit- 
able periodicals,  and  two  copies  of  a  printed  letter 
specially  addressed  to  soldiers  on  foreign  service, 
and  entitled  "  Letter  to  Soldiers  in  India  and  else- 
where." Four  thousand  such  letters  are  printed 
monthly,  and  despatched  to  regiments  serving  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  including  the  household  troops. 
Each  soldier  on  the  list  has  also  an  almanac,  a 
motto  for  the  year,  and  one  of  Miss  Kershaw's 
flower  letters  sent  to  him.  The  written  corre- 
spondence with  soldiers  abroad  has  always  been 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  work.  Twenty 
ladies,  besides  the  honorary  secretary,  carry  on  this 
correspondence,  and  in  this  way  about  400  men 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  kindly  sympathy 
and  Christian  experience. 

The  Society's  rules  are  these  :  the  lady  corre- 
spondent must  not  be  a  Ritualist  or  Plymouth 
Sister — beyond  this  she  is  free ;  her  being  a 
member  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  testifying  to 
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her  fitness  for  assisting  a  believer  in  the  same 
Saviour.  She  binds  herself  to  avoid  all  points 
likely  to  cause  dissension  in  a  regiment,  or  lower 
the  service  in  the  eyes  of  soldiers ;  and  she  is  not 
supposed  to  send  any  publications  to  those  with 
whom  she  corresponds,  without  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  honorary  secretary — from  whom,  how- 
ever, suitable  packets  can  be  obtained.  A  book 
is  kept  by  each  of  the  twenty  correspondents,  and 
in  it  are  entered  the  dates  of  all  letters  written 
and  received,  and  how  each  soldier  is  doing.  These 
jottings,  in  the  form  of  a  small  report,  are  for- 
warded in  January  to  the  joint-secretaries,  Mrs. 
Fyife  and  the  Rev.  0.  Cams -Wilson  Shepheard- 
Walwyn,  grandson  of  the  founder. 

These  two  things  should  be  mentioned  :  (1)  Of 
the  £300  annually  spent  upon  this  work,  not  one 
farthing  goes  otherwise  than  directly  to  the  men ; 
there  are  no  paid  assistants  whatever :  (2)  the 
men  themselves  are  steady  contributors ;  last  year 
they  gave  £34,  no  mean  sum  when  we  consider 
by  whom  it  has  been  raised.  The  following  is 
from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  them : — "  I  feel 
sure  all  Christian  men  in  the  army  are  very  thank- 
ful to  God  for  raising  up  earnest  workers  for  Him 
among  our  English  ladies.  I  for  one  could  vdll- 
ingly,  were  it  needful,  lay  down  my  life  for  such 
kind  friends.  A  Christian  brother  has  given  up 
smoking,  that  he  may  send  six  rupees  each  year  to 
you,  to  help  on  your  work."  We  may  think  six 
rupees  (12s.)  not  much,  but  it  meant  to  him  who 
gave  them  his  one  luxury ;  and  as  such  they  have 
doubtless  been  valued  by  Him  to  whom  the  widow's 
two  mites  were  precious. 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  soldiers' 
letters.     The  letters  have  not  been  picked. 

' '  I  thank  you  much  for  your  valuable  papers.  I  had 
an  old  soldier  on  the  same  guard  with  me  this  morning, 
and  I  read  him  the  '  Soldier's  Victory '  out  of  the 
British  Flag  ;  when  I  had  finished  he  said  he  would,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  got  off  guard,  go  home  and  gather  his 
wife  and  children,  and  make  them  all  kneel  down  for 
prayers,  and  that  would  be  the  first  time  that  ever  they 
kneeled  together  since  he  joined  the  army." 

' '  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
forwarding  the  enclosed  (£1).  I  have  now  been  eight  years 
in  this  country,  and  without  intermission  correspondence 
has  been  going  on  between  you  and  your  friends  and 
the  military.  I  have  spoken  to  various  men  of  other 
regiments,  and  the  question  alwa  asked  has  been 
'  How  are  we  to  show  our  gratitude  for  such  kindness  ?' 

"  No  one,  hut  a  soldier  can  form  any  idea  how  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world  is  hated  or  liked  according  to  tlie 
influence  of  its  soldiers." 

What  reason  then  that  these,  by  whom  such  a 
kingdom  as  ours  is  judged,  should  be  God-fearing 
noble-hearted  men ! 

"I  have  started  a  Temperance  Society,  which  is 
flourishing,  the  number  of  members  being  203." 

"  There  is  one  of  my  comrades  in  my  barrackroom,  a 
drunkard,  who  has  often  called  me  a  '  blue  light '  and 
other  names.  This  week,  when  the  packet  came,  your 
Uttle  tract  was  the  first  I  read,  and  seeing  how  affec- 
tionately you  spoke,  I  took  it  to  this  young  man,  and 
asked  him  would  he  mind  reading  it.     He  took  it,  and 


read  it,  and  came  back  to  me  with  it ;  I  could  nearly  see 
the  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  said,  '  I  read  your  tract ;  I  am 
sorry  I  have  often  called  you  names,  bnt  I  never  will 
again  ! '  He  shook  hands  and  asked  me  to  forgive  him, 
and  since,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  often  reads  his  Bible. " 

"That  letter  was  the  means  of  my  taking  the  total 
abstinence  pledge,  and  then  giving  my  heart  to  God." 

' '  The  tracts  you  sent  me  in  May  I  showed  to  a  cor- 
poral who  was  very  ill.  He  told  me  after  reading  them 
that  he  felt  quite  happy  to  die,  and  he  died  four  days 
after,  trusting  in  Jesus." 

"There  is  one  in  my  company  I  must  tell  you  about. 
Of  late  he  has  been  reading  his  Bible,  and  although  he 
said  nothing  to  any  one,  still  one  night  he  surprised  the 
whole  room  by  going  on  his  knees  at  his  cot  in  prayer, 
and  the  same  next  morning.  I  saw  him  that  same 
night  with  another  man  who  lives  in  liis  room  ;  he  was 
asking  him  to  give  his  heart  to  Jesus. " 

The  following  from  an  artilleryman  in  Ceylon 
has  certainly  not  been  prepared  for  publication  : — 

"  It  would  do  your  kind  heart  good  to  see  the  rush  to 
my  bed-cot  for  the  first  turn  to  read  the  papers,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  they  led  to  a  fight  one  day ;  for  one 
man,  the  worse  for  drink,  made  a  disparaging  remark 
about  them  and  their  writer,  and  another  man,  also  the 
worse  for  drink,  told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  knocked  him  down  for  it.  It  did  the  man 
good,  for  he  was  the  worst  in  the  battery.  He  took 
up  the  British  Workman,  and  read  '  Chalk  your  own 
door,'  and  it  made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  he 
vowed  he  would  do  the  same,  and  he  has  been  enabled 
to  keep  his  vow,  and  to  keep  out  of  prison  too.  For 
out  of  seven  years'  service  he  had  sis  years'  imprison- 
ment. So  it  was  a  wonderful  change,  and  he  is  now  a 
Good  Templar." 

"My  object  in  writing  is  to  make  your  personal 
acquaintance,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  letter.  I 
am  so  deeply  thankful  to  God  for  inclining  so  many 
ladies  to  the  precious  work  of  leading  sinners  to  Jesus, 
because  I  know  the  power  they'possess  over  the  hard  hearts 
of  men.  I  know  that  a  good  woman  will  find  a  way  into 
a  man's  heart  which  one  of  his  own  sex  would  never 
discover. " 

Few,  reading  such  passages  from  our  men's  own 
warm-hearted  truthful  letters,  can  say  that  the 
Carus- Wilson  Society's  work  is  not  a  noble  one. 
It  cares  equally  for  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish 
Regiments,  and  has  correspondents  in  all  of  these 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Few  of  the  men  are  ever 
for  more  than  a  short  time  within  reach  of  such 
privileges  as  the  Soldiers'  Homes,  and  Scripture 
Readers'  society,  and  in  many  foreign  stations  they 
are  entirely  without  them  or  any  compensating 
spiritual  advantages. 

It  may  be  asked :  Are  not  our  soldiers  drawn 
from  a  better  class  than  formerly,  and  so  less  in 
need  of  our  care  ?  They  are ;  but  the  proportion 
of  young  soldiers  is  much  greater  than  it  was  of  old. 
Rorkes'  Drift  was  defended,  and  Tel-el-Kebir  was 
won,  by  lads.  And  once  these  men  are  led  to  a 
Saviour,  they  are  not  only  the  finest  soldiers,  but 
the  noblest  men,  of  which  our  land  can  boast.  If 
one  wishes  to  find  the  qualities  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  knight  of  olden  days  —  the  patriotism, 
patience,  gentleness,  and  unflinching  courage,  of 
which  our  ancient  authors  have  told  us — they  wiU 
be  found  nowhere  so  surely  as  in  the  Christian 
soldier.  C.  G.  0.  M. 
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SHE  was  not  a  "  tiikiug "  child,  this  poor  little 
hei-oine  of  ■whom  I  am  going  to  write.  Her 
name  was  Elsie  Scott.  She  was  only  twelve,  with 
au  old  tace,  lai'ge,  wondering,  blue  eyes,  dark  hair 
that  was  never  kept  tidy,  and  a  thin,  ill-grown 
body,  which  looked  as  if  it  never  had  been  noiuished 
properly,  and  never  had  found  time  to  clothe  itself 
properly  either.  When  Elsie  was  ten  her  mother 
died,  leaATQg  behind  her  a  baby  of  six  months  old, 
two  boys  younger  than  Elsie,  and  a  husband  who 
Wiis  idle  and  dissipated — so  no  one  need  have  won- 
dered that,  in  the  short  period  of  two  years,  Elsie 
got  to  feel  and  to  look  very  old  indeed.  She  had 
the  entire  care  of  the  cottage,  which  consisted  of 
two  ill-furnished  rooms ;  all  the  baking,  mending, 
and  washing  fell  to  her  share ;  and  of  course  every 
spare  moment  left  over  from  these  duties  was 
devoted  to  the  poor,  weakly,  youngest  child,  who 
even  now  was  a  helpless  little  creature,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  hm-t  received  in  her  infancy  by  a  fall 
from  poor  Elsie's  arms,  which  were  then  very  unable 
to  cai'ry  her  baby-sister.  She  was  the  house-mother, 
sister,  and  daughter  all  in  one ;  knew  what  it  was 
to  wait  and  watch  for  her  foolish  and  drunken 
father ;  and  had  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  woman 
of  matm'e  years  on  her  yovmg  head.  She  never 
had  a  moment's  rest,  poor  little  girl,  from  the  time 
she  rose  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a  winter's  morning, 
till  she  lay  down,  sometimes  at  midnight ;  and  if 
you  had  spoken  to  her  of  enjoyment  or  rest  she 
would  have  looked  at  you  wonderingly  out  of  her 
great  eyes,  and  not  have  understood  what  you  said. 
The  house  Elsie  lived  in  was  one  of  many,  in  a  long 
street,  in  a  busy  town ;  her  father,  when  steady 
enough  to  work,  was  employed  in  a  factory  close 
by,  and,  but  for  his  bad  habits,  would  have  made 
enough  weekly  to  keep  his  family  in  comfort  and 
plenty.  Most  of  Elsie's  near  neighbours  were 
hard-working  men  and  women,  who  also  went  to 
factories  and  mills ;  even  if  they  had  been  inclined 
to  befriend  the  little,  heavily-burdened  Elsie,  they 
would  not  have  had  time  to  do  so ;  but  when  they 
showed  no  inclination  to  do  her  any  good  turn, 
she  naturally  regarded  them  all  as  entire  strangers, 
with  whom  she  had  no  connection  at  all. 

Sometimes,  when  Elsie's  father  was  too  unsteady 
to  walk  home  on  his  own  legs  without  help,  one  of 
the  coarse,  rough-spoken  men  or  women  would 
assist  Tom  Scott  to  his  own  door,  and,  opening  it, 
would  push  him  in,  carelessly  enough,  and,  with  a 
half-pitying  look  at  the  little,  old-fashioned  Elsie, 
would  go  away  heavily  down  the  creaking  stair, 
wondering  how  "  that  slip  of  a  lass  "  got  on. 

But,  except  the  wild  brothers,  who  were  at  a 
day-school,  and  who  tried  Elsie's  patience  sorely, 
and  the  delicate  little  girl,  who  was  her  constant 
charge,  Elsie  had  no  companions ;  and,  except  a 
brief  walk  in  front  of  the  doors  when  the  sun  shone 
into  the  dusty  street,  Elsie  and  her  little  sister 


knew  nothing  of  fresh  air  or  the  beauty  of  country 
sights  and  sounds.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Elsie  had  her  own  thoughts  about  such  things, 
and  often,  when  she  saw  the  sparrows  bathing 
themselves  in  the  spout  that  ran  past  their  little 
window,  she  would  think,  a  little  confusedly,  per- 
haps, but  still  longingly,  of  places  far  away  in  the 
country,  where  there  might  be  lots  of  flowers,  rivers, 
and  green  branches.  Once  or  twice  some  young 
ladies  had  come  to  Elsie's  room  and  brought  flowers ; 
but,  though  the  poor  little  oppressed  house-mother 
liked  them,  she  had  looked  so  shy,  and  strange,  and 
half-frightened,  that  ever  after  she  was  left  alone 
to  her  own  devices,  and  the  flowers  were  taken 
elsewhere. 

Very  often  Elsie's  arms  ached  so  after  her  day's 
work  that  she  could  scarcely  get  to  sleep,  and 
then  her  mind  got  full  of  sad  thoughts,  very  unlike 
those  of  a  child.  Her  father  was  never  positively 
unkind  to  her,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  was  a  hardship  that  she  and  her  brothers  must 
go  almost  bare-footed  because  he  chose  to  spend  so 
much  of  his  money  at  the  public-house ;  and  she 
remembered  how  often  she  had  seen  her  mother  in 
tears,  the  reason  of  which  she  did  not  then  com- 
prehend, but  which,  in  a  dim  way,  she  began  to 
see  cause  for  now 

Elsie's  mother  had  been  a  good  woman,  and 
had  taught  her  child  many  things  which  Elsie 
stOl  carried  in  her  mind.  These  were  verses  of 
hymns,  little  isolated  texts,  and  some  childish 
prayers  her  mother  had  sought  to  impress  on  her 
memory ;  she  often  found  these  rising  to  her  lips 
as  she  did  her  daily  drudgeries.  One  verse  in 
particular  came  up  many  times  a  day,  and  kept 
ringing  tlirough  her  head.     It  was  this — 

"  One  there  is  above  all  others, 
Well  deserves  the  name  of  Friend, 
His  is  love  beyond  a  brother's, 
Costly,  free,  and  knows  no  end  ; 
They  who  once  His  kindness  prove, 
Find  it  everlasting  love." 

Elsie  had  no  veiy  clear  or  perfect  understanding 
of  who  the  Friend  was,  but  she  thought  it  was 
God  or  Christ,  and  she  fancied  that  if  she  did 
her  work  well,  said  her  childish  prayers,  and 
frequently  repeated  these  floating  fragments  of 
verses  and  Scripture,  she  would  surely  be  looked 
upon  by  God  who  was  in  heaven  with  a  measure 
of  favour.  She  had  no  idea  of  anything  higher 
than  this,  and  never  dreamt  of  reading  the  Bible, 
which,  to  be  sure,  lay  on  a  high  shelf  covered  with 
dust,  and  considerably  out  of  reach  of  her  short 
arms. 

Over  the  chimney-piece  was  nailed  a  text  in 
large  letters,  which  her  mother  had  received  as  a 
gift  from  an  old  mistress.     It  ran  thus — 

"  Thou  God  seest  me." 

When  Elsie  felt  unusually  tired,  sick  of  her  daily 
work,   and   ready  to   give  up,   she  was  wont  to 
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glance  up  at  this  text,  and  though  such  a  mere 
chUd  in  understanding,  she  always  felt  aftei-wards 
as  if  some  tangible  presence  were  with  her  in  the 
room.  And  no  doubt  God  did  watch  in  a  peculiar 
way  over  the  lonely  child. 

Elsie  had  just  "  tidied  up  "  after  a  more  than 
usually  trj-ing  day.  To  begin  with,  the  day  was  a 
fearfidly  hot  one  in  June  ;  her  father  had  been  late 
of  coming  home  the  night  before,  and  was  not  very 
fit  for  work  this  particidar  morning ;  the  boys  had 
been  noisy  and  troublesome ;  little  "  Cissy "  had 
been  ailing  and  fretfid  ;  Elsie,  herself  with  a  very 
bad  sick  headache,  had  washed  up  the  dinner 
dishes,  scoured  the  floor  and  the  wooden  tables, 
and  had  set  all  in  order.  She  thought  as  it  was 
still  early,  and  an  hour  or  two  till  supper  time, 
she  would  take  Cissy  for  a  turn — perhaps  it 
would  not  be  so  hot  and  stifling  out  of  doors.  So 
she  batlied  her  face,  gave  her  hair  a  slight  brush, 
and,  putting  on  Cissy's  things  and  her  own,  went 
down  the  long  creaking  stau's,  and  out  into  the 
glare  of  sun,  which  beat  fiercely  on  the  long  street. 
Holding  the  child  firmly  by  the  hand,  she  went 
past  the  doors  adjoining  (they  were  all  closed  just 
now),  and,  taking  a  few  steps,  was  aware  of  nothing 
for  what  seemed  to  her  a  long  time.  Then  she 
felt  herself  being  carried  a  great  distance,  heard  in 
a  confused  and  muflled  way  a  sound  of  voices,  and 
knew  no  more  till  she  woke  without  pain,  in  a 
quiet  lofty  room,  where  were  many  white  beds  and 
women  with  quiet  steps  and  hushed  voices,  who 
stole  up  and  down  the  rows  of  beds.  Presently 
one  of  the  women  came  to  Elsie's  bedside  and 
gave  her  something  cool  to  drink,  telling  her  in  a 
gentle  tone  that  she  must  try  and  sleep ;  which 
Elsie  did  in  a  minute  or  two,  being  so  tired  she 
could  not  keep  awake. 

When  Elsie  woke  she  felt  that  she  must  get  up 
and  prepare  her  father's  breakfast  and  get  the  boys 
off  to  school.  But  when  she  had  fairly  opened  her 
eyes  she  remembered  with  a  start  that  she  was  in 
this  strange  room  and  not  at  home  at  aU.  Then 
she  wondered  where  Cissy  was,  and  kept  weary- 
ing for  some  one  to  come  and  teU  her  how  she  had 
got  there,  and  where  her  child  was.  And  presently 
a  kind,  grave  man,  who  she  discovered  was  a  doctor, 
came  to  her  bedside,  and  when  she  asked  him  very 
quietly  where  "  Cis"  was,  he  said,  "You  must  not 
trouble  yourself  about  Cis,  but  try  to  get  well 
soon."  After  which  one  of  the  women  came  to 
her  with  a  basin  of  some  nice  warm  soup,  which 
when  she  had  eaten  she  again  fell  asleep,  and  it 
was  not  till  a  week  later  that  she  heard  how  she 
had  come  into  that  large  roomy  place,  called  an 
infirmary,  where  sick  folk  were  taken  care  of  and 
sent  out  cured.  By  this  time  Elsie  felt  stronger, 
so  they  told  her  very  gently  that,  being  over-tired 
and  giddy,  she  had  fallen  beneath  the  wheels  of  a 


brewer's  drag  which  was  driving  rapidly  along. 
Cissy  was  killed  at  once,  and  she  herself  had 
been  dragged  out  from  beneath  the  horses'  feet 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  quite  imconscious. 
Elsie  gave  a  quick  cry  of  terror  as  she  heard  of 
Cissy's  death,  and  then,  raising  her  sorrowful  eyes 
to  the  kind  nurse,  she  said,  "Will  mother  be 
angry  'cos  Cissy's  dead  % "  "  No,  my  child,"  was 
the  reply,  "  you  did  yoiu"  best  for  your  little  sister, 
and  now  she  is  with  your  mother,  and  feels  no 
pain,  but  is  happy  for  ever." 

"  And  what  has  father  and  the  two  boys  done 
without  me  all  this  time'?"  asked  the  pale  child, 
hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

"  Your  father  has  been  to  ask  for  you  every  day, 
and  saw  you  once  or  twice  when  you  were  asleep. 
He  is  well ;  so  are  the  boys." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Elsie  found  great  good 
come  out  of  evil.  Her  father  had  really  been 
sobered  by  the  death  of  little  Cissy  and  by  his 
fears  for  Elsie,  and  had  gradually  got  into  steady 
ways.  One  of  the  rough  neighbours,  with  a  kind 
heart,  had  come  in  and  done  little  neighbourly 
kindnesses  for  Elsie's  father ;  and  the  last  time  we 
saw  the  Scotts  there  was  a  look  of  comfort  and 
well-doing  about  them  which  gave  us  great  pleasure. 
Elsie  quickly  lost  that  old  look,  and  is  growing  up 
an  open-faced  and  pleasant  young  maiden — the  joy 
of  her  father's  heart,  and  looked  up  to  by  her 
brothers,  who  are  now  away  from  school  and 
working  in  the  factories.  Elsie  confesses  that  her 
childhood  was  unhappy,  and  declares  that  she 
never  knew  what  peace  of  mind  was  tiU  she  had 
gone  through  that  dark  period  of  loss  and  sorrow 
in  the  infii-mary.  Somehow  she  found  Christ  close 
to  her  then,  and  knew  that  she  had  found  rest  in 
Him.  Her  work  before  that  was  weary  and  hope- 
less ;  and  now  she  works  in  a  different  sjjirit,  doing 
all  her  duties  cheerfully,  "  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
to  men."  J.  C.  Howden. 


Wiiz  3Somtie  33 urn, 

0  BONNIE  Biu-nie,  wimplin'  doon, 
My  heart  sings  wi'  thy  winsome  croon, 
Aye  lilting  the  Creator's  praise, 
Wi'  never  wearyin'  Heaven-taught  lays. 

O  bonnie  Burn,  thy  crystal  sti-eam 
Hands  in  it's  fa'  the  sun's  bright  gleam  ; 
The  bauld  bluff  rock  thy  spray  bedews, 
Wi'  ever  varyiu'  rainbow  hues. 

O  bonnie  Burn,  thy  licbt  and  sang, 
Windin'  thy  banks  and  braes  amang, 
Still  mind  me,  wanderin'  here  below, 
O'  love's  eternal,  ceaseless  flow. 

O  bonnie  Burn,  still  lilt  thy  lay, 
Glad  in  the  blithesome  licht  o'  day — 
And  a'  night  lang,  unwearied  sing 
The  praises  o'  our  Lord  and  King. 

A.  E.  M. 
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ilifc  anti  SHorfe  i^otes, 

A  CuuKCii  ill  Bread  Street,  Edinburgli,  was  not  long  ago 
acquired  by  the  Congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  with  a 
view  to  its  endowment  as  a  quoad  sacra  Parish  Churcli, 
and  was  oiiened  for  worship  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scothmd  on  3d  June  by  the  Rev.  James 
Barchij',  who,  with  many  good  wishes  and  regrets,  is 
about  to  leave  for  Canada.  Dr.  MacGregor  tells  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  their  Parish  Magazine, 
why  tlie  Church  is  to  bear  the  name  of  St.  Aidan's. 
Twelve  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  country  be- 
tween the  Forth  and  the  Humber  formed  the  heathen 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  Aidan  came,  a  missionary 
monk  from  lona,  to  found  a  new  lona  at  Lindisfarne, 
and  to  become  the  apostle  of  the  east.  His  successor  at 
Lindisfarne  was  St.  Cuthbert.  "  Is  it  not  fitting,"  says 
Dr.  JfacGregor,  "that  the  first  church  which  bears  St. 
Aidan's  name  should  be  connected  with  St.  Cuthbert's, 
and  that  in  the  relation  between  the  two  churches  there 
should  be  n  memory  of  the  connection  between  those 
good  men  ?" 

A  two  days'  meeting  of  ministers  for  "  Rest  and  Con- 
ference" has  been  held  in  an  East  Lothian  Parish.  The 
arrangements  were  : — First  Forenoon — Prayer  and  Short 
Sermon  ;  subject  of  Conference,  Consecration  to  the 
Ministry  :  Afternoon — Conference,  Aims  of  a  Minister's 
Life  and  Work.  Second  Forenoon — Prayer  and  Short  Ser- 
mon ;  Conference,  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  Fellowship 
of  Ministers  :  Afternoon — Conference,  Personal  Parish 
Experience.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Manse,  and 
were  felt  by  all  present  to  be  both  pleasant  and  helpful. 
They  were  not  made  public  in  any  way.  We  have  asked 
permission  to  mention  them  here. 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  Theological  Book  Club  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  originated  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Meigle  ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  sitting  of  last  General  Assembly  an  influential 
Committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  that  Pres- 
bytery. The  object  is  to  enable  ministers  to  buy  the 
best  modern  books  at  a  price  not  greatly  exceeding  one- 
tliird  of  their  published  price.  The  best  new  books  are 
dear,  and  ministers  must  too  generally  resign  themselves 
to  do  without  them,  though  they  know  quite  well  that 
poverty  in  the  library  means  poverty  in  the  sermons. 
It  will  repay  the  laity  to  give  liberal  support  to  this 
movement.  That  it  has  attained  its  present  stage  is 
greatly  due  to  the  Rev.  Air.  Haldane  of  Kingoldrum. 

The  Band  of  Mercy  Society  is  of  English  origin  ;  it 
has  for  its  aim  the  promotion  of  kindness  to  animals,  and 
it  works  especially  among  the  young.  The  Minister  of 
Leslie,  in  Fife — the  Rev.  A.  Russell,  M.A. — iufonns 
us  that,  through  the  efforts  of  Christian  ladies  con- 
nected with  the  Parish,  a  Branch  of  the  Society — 
believed  to  be  the  first  in  Scotland — has  now  been 
established  there  for  a  considerable  time.  It  has  up- 
wards of  500  members  in  Leslie  or  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  several  hundred  members  in  a  wider 
district.  Meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time,  at  which 
addresses  are  delivered,  intended  to  cultivate  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the 
Society.  The  co-operation  of  parents  is  invited.  The 
Society  does  not  aim  at  the  suppression  of  cruelty  by 
legislative  enactments,  nor  does  it  take  up  controver- 
sial points.  Its  pledge  is: — "We  agree  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  protect  animals  from  cruel  usage,  and  to 
promote  as  far  as  we  can  their  humane  treatment. " 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  send  a 
series  of  good  photographs  illustrative  of  restored  St. 
Giles'  and  of  the  re-opening  ceremonies.  By  the  instan- 
taneous process  the  crowd  is  taken  without  blurring,  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels  of  the  Commissioner's  carriage  are 
distinct  as  though  the  wheels  had  not  been  revolving, 
and  in  the  procession  of  gowned  and  hooded  clergy  in- 
dividuals can  be  readily  recognised. 


Searching  t\}t  Scriptures* 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  Find  two  minor  prophets  making  reference  to  a 
great  earthquake  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 
2.  Find  the  story  of  the  apparition  of  Samuel  after  his 
death.  3.  Find  in  Isaiah  the  dead  kings  of  the  nations 
represented  as  moved  at  the  coming  among  them  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.  4.  Who  represented  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  at  Christ's  Transfiguration?  Find  in  Old 
Testament  that  each  had  departed  from  the  world  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  5.  How  many  Old  Testament  per- 
sons can  you  find  named  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  ? 

6.  Find  (St.  Luke  and  St.  John)  two  ineffectual  attempts 
on  the  life  of  Jesus  — (1)  to  cast  Him  down  from  a  height ; 

(2)  to  stone  Him.  7.  Find  (in  St.  John)  two  instances 
in  which  those  sent  to  capture  Jesus  were  awe-stricken. 
8-10.  Find  in  Acts  —  (1)  that  many  priests  became 
Christians  ;  (2)  that  one  believed  and  was  baptized,  yet 
was  afterwards  declared  to  be  in  the  bond  of  iniquity ; 

(3)  that  St.  Paul  contended  with,  and  parted  from,  a 
fellow-missionary. 

ANSWERS  FOR  AUGUST. 

1-5:— (1)  Gen.  7.  11,  12;  (2)  Gen.  19.  24,  25;  (3) 
Exod.  9.-  22-25  ;  (4)  Exod.  19.  16 ;  (5)  Joshua  10.  11  ; 
(6)  1  Sam.  7.  10  ;  (7)  1  Kings  18.  41-45  ;  (8)  1  Kings 
19.  11  ;  (9)  1  Kings  22.  48  ;  (10)  Job  1.  19  ;  (11)  Ezra 
10.  9  ;  (12)  Jonah  1.  4-15  ;  (13)  Matt.  8.  23-27  ;  (14) 
Matt.  14.  22-33  ;  (15)  Acts  27.  14-44.     6.  Ps.  65.  6-8. 

7.  Matt.  11.  28  ;  John  14.  27.  8.  Isa.  32.  2.  9.  Matt. 
7.  24,  25.     10.  Rev.  21.  2;  21.  27. 


Calentiar  for  September* 
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New  Moon.     Tliy  kingdom  come. — Matt.  6.  10. 

I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me. — Matt.  25.  36. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him. — Rom.  12.  20. 

Let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee. — Gen.  13.  8. 

Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. — Matt.  22.  39. 

With  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life.— Ps.  36.  9. 

In  Tliy  light  shall  we  see  light.— Ps.  36.  9. 

The  flrstfruits  unto  the  Lord.— Lev.  23.  17.         [25.  2. 

Collection  for  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains'  Fund. — Exod. 

Love  one  another :  for  love  is  of  God. — 1  John  4.  7. 

How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  1 — Matt. 

23.  37. 
Bidden  to  the  wedding :  and  they  would  not  come. — 
Behold,  he  prayeth.— Acts  9.  11.  [Matt.  22.  3. 

He  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh. — Ps.  78.  39 
I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress. — 

Ps.  17.  3 
Full  Moon.  The  earth  is  fuU  of  Thy  riches.— Ps.  104.  24. 
Eigh  Tides.    So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea. — Ps.  104.  24. 
High  Tides.  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea. — Ps.  89. 9. 
I  do  set  My  bow  in  the  cloud. — Gen.  9.  13. 
Tlie  Son  of  Man  hath  power  to  forgive. — Matt.  9.  6. 
Himself  took  our  infirmities. — Matt.  8.  17. 
Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me. — Matt.  11. 29. 
Day  and  Night  equal. — Gen.  8.  22. 
He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. — Acts  17.  27. 
O  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth.— Ps.  43.  3. 
That  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land. — Ps.  85.  9. 
He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation. — Ps.  147.  20. 
Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  ? — Isa.  8.  19. 
Michaelmas. — Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. — Matt.  5. 9. 
Thou  Shalt  find  Him,  if  thou  seek  Him. — Deut.  4.  29. 


OCTOBER. 

New  Moon.     The  Lord  will  prosper  thy  way. — (Jen.  24. 
A  contrite  heart  Thou  wilt  not  despise. — Ps.  51. 17.  [40. 
Unto  God  belong  the  issues  from  death. — Ps.  68.  20. 
Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous. — Ps.  97.  11. 
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Note. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  legs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  tlie  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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To  the  Congregation  of  St.  Stephen's. 

My  dear  Friends — As  we  are  now  beginning 
what  is  virtiially  a  new  year  in  a  congregational 
sense,  it  is  not  unfitting  tliat  I  sliould  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you  with 
reference  to  our  several  duties  and  responsibilities. 
To  many  of  us  our  gracious  filaster  has  said,  as  of 
old  to  His  wearied  disciples,  "  Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  and  rest  awhile."  In  these  days,  happily, 
there  are  few  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves, 
in  some  form  or  other,  of  those  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion which  have  been  so  wonderfully  multiplied  in 
our  time.  But  recreation  is  only  a  blessing  when 
it  follows  work  and  is  the  preparation  for  work. 
The  world  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be,  a  play-ground 
for  any  of  us.  "We  have  been  sent  here  to  do  real 
earnest  hard  work  in  whatever  place  God  has  set 
us.  Meanwhile  my  business  is  only  to  speak  of 
congregational  work.  And  if  from  that  work  om* 
Lord  has  bid  some  of  us  "rest  awhile,"  He  has 
only  done  this  in  His  goodness,  that  with  renewed 
vigour  of  body  and  mind  we  may  go  forth  again 
to  serve  Him. 

It  is  indeed  a  lamentable  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  Congregation  have  apparently  no  adequate  sense 
of  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  them  to  take 
some  part,  however  humble,  in  the  Church's  work. 
Do  not  mistake  me  ;  I  know  how  many  are  faith- 
fully serving  God  and  their  generation  whose  names 
are  not  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  called 
"workers."  It  cannot  be  said  too  strongly  that 
home  duties  have  the  first  claim  on  everybody's 
attention.  Parents,  for  instance,  are  bound  to 
cultivate  that  vineyard  before  they  attempt  a  wider 
husbandry.  In  this  world  there  can  be  no  work 
for  God  of  greater  worth  or  dignity,  or  more  endur- 
ing in  its  effects,  than  that  which  is  wrought  by 
every  Christian  mother,  who,  in  the  sweet  patience 
of  a  self-denying  love,  "  has  brought  up  children, 
has  lodged  strangers,  has  relieved  the  afflicted,  and 
diligently  followed  every  good  work."  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  insinuate  that  all  the  good  in  this  world 
is  done  through  the  channel  of  parochial  or  ecclesi- 
astical organisation.  At  the  same  time  let  me 
entreat  you,  dear  friends,  not  to  overlook  the  great 
purpose  for  which  we  are  united  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Congregation.  We  have  been  associated  for 
WOEK  as  weU  as  for  WOESHIP,  and  every  mem- 
ber, as  well  as  the  Minister  and  Office-bearers,  is 
answerable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  wliole  body 


is  fulfilling  the  grand  end  of  its  existence.  Now 
think — Is  there  no  good  you  can  do  during  the 
coming  winter?  Look  around,  look  within,  look 
up,  before  you  answer.  Look  around  and  see  how 
much  need  there  is  for  yom-  help.  Look  within 
and  consider  what  means  of  doing  good  God  has 
given  you  ;  what  power,  and  talents,  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  what  use  you  have  made  of  them 
hitherto.  Look  up  to  God,  your  Father  and 
Eedeemer,  who  has  blessed  you  with  so  many 
gifts  of  Providence  and  of  Grace.  Do  you  owe 
nothing  in  retui'n  1  Are  you  not  a  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ  1  Are  you  not  walking  in  the  light  of  God's 
reconciled  countenance  1  Oh,  is  there  nothing  you 
can  do — you,  my  brother  or  sister,  who  have  a 
heart  to  feel,  and  a  hand  to  work,  and  a  tongue  to 
speak  1 

Well,  if  you  think  you  can  do  anything  directly 
for  Christ's  sake  this  winter,  do  not  wait  to  be 
asked.  Make  offer  of  yom-  service.  It  is  a  poor 
life  which  is  given  wholly  either  to  pleasiu'e  or 
to  business.  Selfishness  is  a  deadly  plant,  and  it 
is  apt  to  grow  and  to  spread,  even  in  Christian 
churches.  I  say  emphatically  that  your  duty  to 
St.  Stephen's  is  not  exhausted  by  mere  church 
attendance.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  needless  to 
speak  of  that.  There  are  some  in  all  our  congre- 
gations who  come  to  church  very  irregularly.  I 
hope  that  every  reader  of  these  lines  will  make  a 
resolution  to  correct  that  fault  this  winter,  if  he 
feels  that  he  is  in  any  measure  chargeable  with  it. 
My  hands  are  weakened  when  any  of  you  are 
wilfully  absent,  and  my  usefulness  proportionately 
diminished.  But  I  plead  for  more  than  this.  I 
ask  yom-  co-operation,  your  sympathy,  and  your 
prayers. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  then,  I  proceed  to  mention 
some  branches  of  our  work  which  demand  special 
attention  at  this  season. 

October  Communion. — The  Lord's  Supper  will 
be  celebrated  as  usual  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the 
month.       The   Preparatory   Services   will    be   as 
follows : — 
Thursday.   Forenoon — Rev.  David  Paul,  Roxburgh. 

,,  Afternoon — Rev.  George  Wilson,  Cramond. 

Saturday.  2.30  p.m. 

On  the  Sunday  the  Services  will  be  the  same  as 
formerly.  The  Afternoon  Table  commences  at  2.30, 
the  Evening  Service  at  6.30.  The  latter  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Eev.  J.  Mitford  Mitchell  of  the 
West  Parish,  Aberdeen. 
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Conunuuicants  will  receive  their  cards  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  on  Saturday. 

Certificates  to  be  given  in  on  either  of  these 
Decisions,  or  handed  to  me  at  my  house  when 
convenient. 

Preparation  of  Young  Communicants.- — I 
intend  to  hold  meetings  for  this  purpose  on  SAB- 
BATH EVENINGS  in  the  MISSION  HALL, 
44  Jamaica  Street,  commencing  October  7  at  7.30 
o'clock.  I  invite  the  attendance  of  all  who  are  not 
Communicants.  And  I  trust  I  may  have  the 
comfort  of  seeing  many  coming  forward  on  this 
occasion.  Beware  of  "putting  off"  from  time  to 
time  what  you  know  is  your  duty.  If  you  have 
difficulties  I  will  try  to  remove  them.  No  ques- 
tions are  publicly  asked. 

I  will  also  be  at  home  to  see  Young  Communi- 
cants on  Wednesday  afternoons  from  4  to  5. 

Parochial  Buildings. — These  are  making  good 
progress,  and  will  be  complete  in  a  few  weeks. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  have  got  to  do  this 
winter  is  to  raise  the  amount  (about  .£500)  still 
required  for  this  important  object.  We  are  about 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  best  Parochial 
Buildings,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Scotland.  No  more 
valuable  aid  could  have  been  provided  for  the  doing 
of  our  work,  and,  if  we  have  wisdom  to  use  it 
aright,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  tell  powerfully  on  all  our 
schemes  of  usefulness.  The  Session  will  consider 
the  best  method  of  raising  the  funds  still  required, 
but  in  whatever  form  the  appeal  is  made  I  do 
trust  that  by  one  vigorous  and  united  effort  the 
thing  will  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 

Sabbath  Schools. — These  meanwhile  will  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  formerly.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  make  some  changes  when 
the  new  Mission  Hall  is  available.  With  the 
present  Schools  we  shall  then  have  ample  accom- 
modation. Probably  it  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient for  all  the  Schools  to  meet  at  4  o'clock. 
We  have  now  58  teachers,  but  we  need  more. 

Young  Men's  Classes  and  Associations. — 
(a)  Mr.  Macrae,  W.S.,  proposes  to  resume  his 
Bible  Class  on  Sabbath  the  7  th,  at  6  o'clock.  All 
young  men  above  15  years  of  age  are  cordially 
invited.  The  Class  will  meet  for  the  present  in 
Jamaica  Street  Hall.  Subject  of  Bible  Lesson 
for  next  Session — "  The  Ministry  in  Galilee."  The 
lessons  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  will  be  continued. 
(6)  The  Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association 
will  meet  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  NOVEMBER 
at  10  A.M.  The  attendance  of  young  men  is  very 
specially  invited.  Numerically  this  meeting  has 
never  been  as  successful  as  could  be  wished.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  "  St.  Stephen's  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  "  embracing  all  existing  socie- 
ties, only  immensely  extended. 

Minister's  Bible  Classes. — -These  will  be  re- 
sumed in  November. 


The  Total  Abstinence  and  Temperance 
Association. — This  valuable  agency  will  resume 
its  operations,  we  trust  with  increased  vigour,  dur- 
ing this  month.  A  Course  of  Lectures  is  being 
arranged  for  the  winter,  and  other  entertainments 
will,  no  doubt,  be  provided  as  formerly,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  parishioners. 

Missions. — The  Collections  for  the  current  year 
have  been  satisfactory  upon  the  whole.  Some  of 
the  most  important,  however,  have  yet  to  be  made. 
The  HOME  MISSION  Collection  has  been  fixed 
for  the  21st.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of 
the  chief  enterprises  of  our  Church,  and  deserves 
special  liberality. 

1. — In  connection  with  that  branch  of  its  opera- 
tions which  refers  to  Church  Extension,  we  find 
that  22  new  Churches  have  been  built  during  1882, 
costing  £37,572,  and  adding  9176  sittings  to  our 
present  accommodation  : 

2. — 71  Mission  Churches,  supplied  by  ordained 
ministers,  have  received  aid ;  the  salaries  paid  to 
these  amounted  in  all  to  £7741  :  there  were 
15,358  in  attendance  on  these  Mission  Churches, 
and  9550  communicants  connected  with  the  con- 
gregations : 

3. — 50  Mission  Stations  were  supplied  by  licen- 
tiates, or  lay  evangelists,  costing  in  salaries  £3339  ; 
with  6772  of  an  attendance,  and  with  2174  persons 
in  full  communion. 

Or,  adding  these  figures  together,  we  find  that 
£48,652  has  been  spent  during  the  year  by  the 
Church  in  connection  with  the  Home  Mission ; 
that  121  agents  are  employed,  ministering  to 
22,130  attendants  at  ordinances,  and  11,747 
communicants. 

We  must  all  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  great 
work,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its 
importance  for  the  religious  and  social  welfare  of 
the  country. 

Speaking  of  Missions,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  Collections  for  FEMALE  MISSIONS,  and  more 
particularly  for  that  branch  of  these  Missions  which 
we  support  at  Madras,  will  be  made  by  the  Lady 
Collectors  soon  after  the  Communion.  Full  infor- 
mation regarding  Miss  Gordon's  work  will  be  given 
in  due  course,  but  I  add  a  few  extracts  from  some 
of  her  recent  letters,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
read  with  interest.  She  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  Soctland  Female  Mission  at  Madras, 
and  it  should  be  an  honour  and  privilege  to  us  to 
regard  her  specially  as  oiu-  representative.  Her 
letters  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  her  work,  in 
which  she  appears  to  have  ever -increasing  comfort 
and  joy.  She  continues  in  good  health.  Let  us 
not  forget  her  earnest  wish  that  we  should  pray  for 
her.  The  Church  is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the 
splendid  opening  afforded  by  Zenana  work — one  of 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  India.     God  is  thereby  setting  before  us 
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"an  opeu  door."  May  we  have  faith  and  courage 
to  seek  an  entrance  by  it  into  these  homes,  that 
we  may  fill  them  with  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel ! 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  various 
meetings,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  P.  Playfair,  by 
Mr.  Cochrane,  Miss  Miller,  and  Miss  Strachan, 
wiU  be  resvmied  this  month  at  the  usual  hours. 
Other  notices  may  be  reserved  for  the  present. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  statement  of  the 
work  which  lies  immediately  before  us  \\'ithout 
thanking  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School,  the 
district  \isitors,  the  singers  in  the  Choir,  and  all 
other  workers,  for  their  loving  and  zealous  help. 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  accept  and  to  increase 
abundantly  their  faith,  piety,  and  zeal.  They  have 
all  their  several  places  of  honourable  service,  and  I 
pray  God  that  they  may  fill  them  with  ever-increas- 
ing fiiith  and  joy.  For  my  own  part  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  many  grievous  shortcomings,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  PASTORAL  VISITATION. 
In  such  a  Parish  and  Congregation  house-to-house 
visitation  can  only  be  overtaken  by  a  minister  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner  at  the  best.  There  are 
limits  to  human  strength  and  time.  I  know  that 
in  trying  to  overtake  this  part  of  my  work  amongst 
you,  even  in  such  poor  measure  as  I  have  done  so, 
I  have  often  unduly  curtailed  the  time  and  vigour 
which  the  paramount  claims  of  the  pulpit  demand. 
As  to  the  futm-e  I  can  only  undertake  to  do  my 
best,  but  as  to  this  I  cast  myself  on  your  kind  for- 
bearance, of  which  I  have  already  had  many  proofs. 
I  feel  increasingly  that  the  position  of  ministers — 
especially  of  city  ministers — is  fraught  with  great 
peril  to  their  own  souls  and  to  the  souls  of  their 
people.  Amidst  this  incessant  whirl  how  hard  it 
is  to  find  time  for  thought  or  study,  or  even  for 
prayer !  It  is  indeed  a  most  serious  difficulty. 
Only  one  request  I  must  again  make,  that  you  will 
not  fail  to  intimate  to  me  if  in  any  way,  or  on  any 
occasion,  I  can  help  you.  I  cannot,  in  fairness,  be 
held  answerable  unless  you  do  so.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  members 
of  the  flock  would  exercise  more  frankness  towards 
the  pastor,  and  put  more  confidence  in  his  honour, 
discretion,  and  sympathy.  To  a  large  extent,  as 
things  now  are,  his  preaching  can  only  be  like 
"  drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture." 

Lastly,  let  me  entreat  you  to  bear  me  up  in  your 
private  prayers.  Even  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord 
were  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  prayers  of 
the  lowliest  of  their  hearers.  "  Brethren,  pray  for 
us,"  was  their  oft -repeated  request.  May  God 
forgive  the  indiscretions,  negligences,  sins,  provoca- 
tions, and  failures  of  us  all,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Slay  He  endue  us  plenteously  with  His  own  Holy 
Spii-it,  that  we  who  have  been  brought  together  in 
the  unspeakably  solemn  association  of  minister  and 
people,  may  be  enabled  this  year  to  do  some  true 
and  honest  work  for  His  glory  and  the  salvation  of 


immortal  souls.  May  He  in  His  mercy  deliver  us, 
as  a  Congregation,  from  the  unfixithfidness  of  en- 
joying Christian  privileges  while  we  shrink  from 
the  performance  of  Christian  duties. — Ever  yours 
faithfully,  Norman  Macleod. 


Extracts  from  Recent  Letters  from 
Miss  Gordon. 

Flowers  Road,  Eomoee,  Madras, 
July  7,  1883. 
It  is  now  two  months  since  Mrs.  M 'Isaac,  now  Mrs. 
Burnet,  left  me.  I  cannot  say  I  felt  half  as  lonely 
as  I  anticipated  I  would.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone, 
I  set  my  mind  to  visit  all  the  Zenanas  she  used  to 
visit,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  all  the  masters  of 
the  schools.  The  masters  at  Pursewaukum  I  know 
well.  I  must  say  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
very  kindly  way  they  all  received  me.  It  is  true 
the  ladies  in  the  Zenanas  are  glad  to  see  us.  I  often 
ask  them  if  they  are,  and  I  only  wish  you  could  see 
their  faces  when  they  answer  me  ;  it  needs  no  words 
to  answer  the  question.  I  was  looked  at  by  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  at  first  a  little  suspiciously. 
I  suppose  they  wondered  how  they  should  like  me 
for  a  superintendent ;  but  I  took  no  notice,  but 
just  inquired  into  all  the  particulars  I  wanted  to 
know.  The  first  eighteen  days  of  May  I  was  very 
busy.  I  was  glad  I  had  the  two  horses,  and  I  made 
ample  use  of  them, — indeed  I  had  no  time  to  feel 
lonely,  and  many  kind  friends  came  to  inquire  after 
me.  On  the  day  we  closed  for  the  holidays  I  visited 
each  school,  and  addressed  a  few  words  of  good 
advice,  just  as  we  would  on  the  same  occasion  to 
our  pupils  at  home,  telling  them  to  keep  out  of 
mischief,  and  do  what  they  could  to  help  their 
mothers,  so  as  to  let  them  see  what  nice  good  ways 
they  learn  in  school.  Since  then  I've  been  told  by 
some  of  the  mothers  that  their  girls  told  them  all 
"  the  lady  "  said,  so  you  see  it  is  worth  while  put- 
ting one's  self  a  little  about  to  say  a  parting  word. 
What  I  mean  by  putting  one's  self  about  is,  that  on 
that  day,  to  get  to  all  the  schools  meant  being  in 
my  carriage  nearly  the  whole  day.  We  had  four 
weeks'  holidays  exactly  ;  and  on  the  day  we  opened 
I  again  visited  each  school,  to  welcome  back  those 
who  came  on  the  first  day  of  opening.  We  had  a 
very  good  attendance  indeed.  In  Triplicane  we 
had  77  girls  present,  in  Pursewaukum  89,  and  in 
Blacktown  94  ;  so  we  had  great  reason  to  be  en- 
couraged. I  welcomed  them  all  back,  and  left  them, 
telling  the  different  teachers  to  visit  the  absentees 
of  their  own  class.  The  full  numbers  are  not  come 
up  yet. 

During  our  holidays,  we  got  our  writer  to  draw 
up  a  schedule  requiring  the  name  of  each  master 
and  teacher,  when  he  entered  our  Mission,  and  at 
what  salary  engaged,  his  present  salary,  and  the 
date  of  his  last  increase,  what  language  he  teaches, 
what  standard  and  class,  and  whether  or  not  he  is 
certificated.     This  I  did  for  my  own  information, 
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as  I  want  to  get  to  know  all  about  tliem,  and  also 
because  I  think  it  right  that  you  should  know  as 
much  as  possible  all  about  those  who  are  drawing 
their  salaries  froui  our  funds. 

I  lun  a  little  sorry  to  find  that  only  the  head- 
master of  each  school  has  a  certificate  of  any  kind, 
and  the  master  of  PursewaukiTm  only  sat  for  his 
last  December. 

On  Tuesday  last  I  thought  it  best  to  call  a  meet- 
of  all  the  masters  and  teachers,  to  be  held  at  the 
Jlission-house  at  7  o'clock  a.m.,  when  my  tnunshi 
was  present,  and  interpreted  to  them  what  I  said — 
viz.  that  I  am  very  anxious  for  them  all  to  have  a 
certificate  of  some  kind,  and  therefore  hope  they 
will  make  it  their  bvisiness  to  study  and  pass  in 
December  next  for  an  Upper  Primary  certificate. 
One  reason  I  gave  was,  that  I  am  receiving  applica- 
tions from  certificated  masters  every  day,  and  of 
course  the  only  way  to  secure  their  situations  against 
the  Government  changes  and  new  regulations,  re- 
quiring the  pupils  to  pass  in  certain  subjects  higher 
than  formerly,  is  to  be  provided  ^vith  a  certificate, 
as  a  test  of  their  ability  to  teach  the  prescribed 
subjects.  I  think  they  all  understood  that  it  is  for 
their  oivn  benefit ;  hence  my  reason  for  venturing 
to  propose  it. 

I  may  mention  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  a  good  teacher  to 
possess  a  certificate.  Many  of  [the  best  teachers  at 
liome  and  abroad  never  sat  for  a  certificate  ;  but 
for  us  who  do  not  know  the  language,  and  who 
cannot  for  ourselves  test  the  capabilities  of  oi;r 
teachers  in  their  language,  a  certificate  of  some  kind 
is  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  those  we  are  superintend- 
ing do  know  something  of  what  they  have  to  teach. 

We  have  a  fair  division  of  Christian  and  Hindu 
teachers — perhaps  the  latter  predominate  ;  and  this 
makes  me  anxious  to  open  our  schools  on  Sabbath, 
so  that  Scripture  may  have  our  strict  attention  on 
that  day.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know 
that  I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Samuel,  our  native 
pastor,  to  have  a  Bible  examination  once  in  two 
months  ;  so  hereafter  I  shall  be  able  to  forward  to 


you  his  reports  on  the  same.  I  am  very  glad  that 
Mr.  Samuel  has  consented  to  do  this  for  me,  as 
then  we  will  be  able  to  see  what  progress  they  are 
making  in  this  direction. 

To-morrow,  the  second  Sabbath  in  July,  we  hope 
to  open  Blacktown  School,  for  the  first  time,  for 
Scripture  alone.  Then  next  Sabbath  we  shall  open 
Triplicane.  I  am  opening  them  one  by  one,  so  as 
to  be  present  on  the  first  day  myself.  When  they 
are  all  opened,  then  Miss  Gray  M'ill  be  in  attend- 
ance at  one,  my  munshi  at  another,  and  myself  at 
the  other.  The  hours  will  be  from  7.30  to  8.45 
A.M.  We  will  try  these  hours.  As  Pursewaukum 
is  near  this,  I  thought  we  might  try  and  have  it  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then,  instead  of  having  the 
children  in  school,  ask  the  conductresses  to  bring 
them  to  our  own  verandah,  when  it  would  allow 
either  Miss  Gray  or  myself  to  be  present  at  eacli 
school  on  Sabbath.  But  we  shall  see  how  things 
will  work.  In  India  I  find  we  have  to  suit  our- 
selves to  circumstances.  All  the  teachers  and 
children  will  be  invited,  but  none  compelled,  to 
come.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  all  will  accept  the 
invitation.  I  would  like  all  the  children  in  our 
Sabbath  Schools  at  home  to  ask  God  for  a  blessing 
on  this  new  undertaking.  And  you  who  always 
remember  me  in  prayer  on  the  blessed  Sabbath, 
morning,  I  hope  will  not  forget  to  add  a  petition 
for  the  teaching  in  our  Sabbath  Schools.  It  will 
be  a  little  additional  work,  but  I  am  well  and  able 
for  it.  Besides,  is  not  Sabbath  the  special  day  on 
which  we  should  work  for  God  ? 

In  a  later  letter  she  says  : — 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  all  our  Caste 
Girls'  Schools  are  well  attended  on  Sabbath  morning 
for  religious  teaching  alone,  and  they  are  in  no  ■s^'lse 
forced  to  attend.  I  really  enjoy  this  day's  work, 
and  the  children  all  look  so  happy.  O  pray  for  the 
Spirit's  power.  The  children  of  Pursewaukum 
School  meet  on  our  own  verandah  ;  I  think  they 
like  to  come  to  the  "lady's  house,"  but  I'll  try  and 
tell  you  all  about  this  in  my  report. 


"  E\)t  jo2  of  t\)z  ILortr  s!}all  ^^  ^om  strfnstfj." 


Lord,  send  me  work  to  do  for  Thee, 

Let  not  a  single  day 
Be  given  wholly  to  myself, 

Or  idly  pass  away. 

And  teach  me  how  to  work  for  Thee, 

Thy  Spirit,  Lord,  impart, 
That  I  may  serve  Thee  less  from  fear, 

More  from  a  loving  heart. 


And  bless  all  work  I  do  for  Thee, 

Else  I  must  toil  in  vain  ; 
Mine  be  the  hand  to  drop  the  seed. 

Thine  to  mature  the  grain. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  works  for  Thee  ; 

Grant  me,  0  Christ !  Thy  grace, 
That  I  may  serve  Thee  while  I  live. 

Then  see  Thee  face  to  face. 


The  Seat-Rents  will  be  collected  in  November.     For  information  regarding  Seats,  apply  to  Mr. 
Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street,  or  to  the  Church-Officer  at  the  Church. 
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Sermon* 

THE  NINTH  COMMANDMENT, 
by  the  Key.  Geoege  Porter,  D.D.,  Maybole. 

"  Thou  shall  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour." — Exodus  xx.  16. 

SOIME  of  the  commandments  are  negative  in 
form,  but  of  coiu'se  we  must  understand  that 
while  they  prohibit  what  is  wrong,  they  also 
enjoin  what  is  correspondingly  good.  The  ninth 
commandment,  then,  bids  us  be  true  as  well  as 
forbids  us  to  be  false ;  and  though  it  forbids  only 
one  particidar  form  of  falsehood,  viz.  that  of  bear- 
ing false  witness,  it  forbids  implicitly  all  falsehood 
whatsoever,  and  declares  the  duty  of  being  true  in 
all  the  concerns  and  relations  of  hfe.  In  substance 
it  means  that  we  are  to  love  the  truth  and  do  it. 

1.  We  are  to  he  true  in  our  words.  —  It  was 
once  said  that  the  use  of  language  is  to  conceal 
thought,  which  amounts  practically  to  saying  that 
language  is  mainly  an  instrument  of  lying.  No, 
we  are  prompted  alike  by  instinct  and  conscience 
to  speak  what  is  in  our  minds  ;  and  our  words  are 
true  when  they  agree  with  what  we  think  and 
wish  others  to  think.  We  may  use  words  which 
agree  with  what  we  think,  but  are  so  framed  as  to 
make  others  think  differently;  and  when  we  do 
this  for  the  purpose  of  misleading,  "  with  double 
sense  deluding,"  we  equivocate  or  shuffle,  a  form  of 
falsehood  very  common,  and  deserving  of  righteous 
scorn. 

To  use  words  which  convey  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  we  think — this  is  vulgar  lying.  Liars 
have  many  motives  or  ends  in  view.  They  may 
seek  gain,  as  when  the  shopkeeper  sells  inferior 
goods  as  the  best  of  their  kind.  Or  they  may  be 
moved  by  envy  and  malice,  as  when  people  slander 
their  neighbours,  inventing  and  spreading  evil  re- 
ports against  them.  This  is  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  lying.  It  destroys  or  injures  what  every 
one  prizes — his  good  name ;  and  it  works  harm  in 
a  thousand  other  ways.  A  great  painter  once 
figured  envy  as  a  man  with  clawed  fingers,  and  a 
serpent  curving  out  of  his  mouth ;  and,  indeed, 
the  envious  tongue  which  poisons  truth  is  both 
cruel  and  crafty  in  its  working.  A  word  dropped 
here  and  there,  a  mere  hint,  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
a  pai-ticular  emphasis,  may  serve  the  wily  de- 
tractor's purpose;    and   he   carries  on   his   sHmy 
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policy  without  compunction  and  without  shame.  Or 
it  may  be  vanity  that  urges  people  to  lying.  Self- 
conceit  is  a  fruitfid  soiu-ce  of  lies,  tempting  people 
to  put  a  matter  not  as  it  really  is,  but  as  it  may 
serve  to  glorify  them.  Or,  again,  falsehood  may  be 
due  to  mere  levity.  People  often  talk  in  a  loose 
inaccvuate  way — "  their  lies  and  their  lightness  " 
(Jer.  xxiii.  32) ;  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
define  their  meaning  and  weigh  their  words,  and 
the  result  is,  that  they  add,  day  by  day,  perhaps 
without  being  distinctly  aware  of  it,  to  the  gather- 
ing cloud  of  lies  that  obscures  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  world.  Once  more,  people  are  often 
too  timid  to  be  true,  and  they  tell  lies  rather  than 
face  the  consequences  of  telling  the  truth.  Nay, 
weak  persons  often  make  a  sort  of  merit  of  being 
false,  as  when  they  tell  a  lie  "  to  keep  down  mis- 
chief," as  they  say,  that  is,  to  prevent  quarrelling, 
to  screen  a  friend  from  blame,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  lying  fails  in  the 
long  run.  It  may  succeed  a  while.  If  you  throw 
plenty  of  mud,  some  will  stick  for  a  time,  but  it 
is  of  the  natm-e  of  mud  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  peel  off  and  fall  away.  A  lie  has  indeed 
many  lives,  and  is  hard  to  kUl.  But  it  does  die. 
The  lies  of  history,  accepted  (may  be)  for  centuries, 
and  seemingly  secure  in  their  hold  of  the  world, 
are  detected  by  some  inquirer,  and  the  reality 
appears  at  last.  In  the  same  way  the  liar  is  found 
out ;  for  lying  is  unnatural,  that  is,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  man  and  of  things ;  and  the  liar, 
however  skLLful  and  wary,  cannot  thwart  the  holy 
order  of  the  world.  And  this  judicial  bias  or  tend- 
ency of  things  should  remind  us  that  lies  cannot 
escape  the  fiinal  condemnation  of  God  (Matt.  xii. 
36,  37). 

"  Words,  thougli  from  eartli  they  fly  away, 
Yet  perish  not,  nor  lose  themselves  in  space, 
But  bend  their  course  towards  eternity, 
And  roost  beneath  the  judgment-seat  of  God. " 

2.  We  are  to  be  true  in  our  works. — Our  works 
are  true  or  false  as  weU  as  our  words.  We  bear 
witness  by  what  we  do  as  well  as  by  what  we  say. 

What  we  do  may  condition  or  qualify  what  we 
say.  The  orator  uses  action  to  give  point  or 
emphasis  to  his  words,  "  and  the  action  which  suits 
the  words  "  is  action  which  helps  out  their  meaning. 
The  action  is  a  sort  of  speech  which  co-operates 
with   and   supplements   the    spoken    words.      In 
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ptxntouiime  proper  there  is  no  articulate  speech  at 
all,  but  ouly  dimib  sho^y — bodily  movements  which 
otin  be  made  so  expressive  as  to  tell  the  story  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  himian  voice.  You  can  under- 
stand then  how  action  linked  to  speech  may  make 
the  speech  true  or  false.  We  may  be  guilty  of 
evil  speaking  by  what  we  do  rather  than  by  what 
we  say.  The  liar  often  uses  words  that  are  not 
false,  but  accompanies  them  with  signs  or  gestui'es 
which  make  them  false — which  make  them  convey 
an  impression  that  is  false.  A  -wink  of  the  eye,  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  turn  of  the  head  or  hand, 
may  thus  serve  to  utter  a  lie.  The  language  used 
may  be  verbally  true,  but  as  used  or  accompanied 
it  is  i^ractically  false,  and  the  slanderer,  safe  from 
the  charge  of  literal  lying,  achieves  his  malicious 
purpose. 

But  action  may  be  directly  false.  False  work 
is  bad  work  pretending  to  be  good.  "  Scamped 
work  "  has  the  quality  of  falseness  as  much  as  a 
spoken  lie.  In  these  days  of  piecework  and  keen 
competition  tradesmen  often  lose  their  sense  of 
honour  and  excellence.  One  of  the  evils  against 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  wi-ote  so  vehemently  was 
the  prevalent  dishonesty  of  work;  and  he  meant 
to  give  his  father,  who  was  a  stonemason,  the 
highest  praise  when  he  said  of  him,  "  Nothing  that 
he  undertook  but  he  did  it  faithfully  and  like  a 
true  man."  Every  time  we  do  our  work  in  a 
slovenly  or  specious  manner,  hiding  flaws  which 
will  appear  when  the  job  is  out  of  hands,  we  are 
acting  a  lie  ;  but  when  we  do  ovu:  work  thoroughly 
and  are  proud  of  it  as  capable  of  standing  any  test, 
we  are  acting  the  truth  ;  we  are  bearing  witness 
to  the  truth  or  reality  of  things. 

3.  We  are  to  he  true  in  our  thoughts. — It  might 
be  said  that  this  head  should  have  been  first 
instead  of  coming  last ;  for  that  truth  of  thought, 
to  "speak  truth  in  the  heart"  (Ps.  xv.  2),  is  the 
foimdation  of  truth  of  life.  This  is  so ;  and  un- 
less we  are  true  and  sincere  within,  all  about  us 
must  be  unreal  and  false ;  but,  we  should  observe, 
"  truth  in  the  inward  part "  is  at  once  a  cause  and 
a  consequence. 

It  is  a  cause.  If  a  man  is  inwardly  true  he 
must  also  be  outwardly  true.  The  body  is  servant 
of  the  spirit,  and  its  movements  share  the  qualities 
of  the  spirit  which  wields  it.  If  then  we  are 
straightforward  in  mind  and  purpose,  our  conduct 
will  be  straightforward  too,  free  from  craft  and 
crookedness,  an  embodiment  of  our  cherished  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  soul. 

But  inward  truth  is  also  a  consequence.  By 
being  habitually  false  in  speech  and  behaviour,  we 
become  false  in  character ;  the  evil  we  do  or  say 
reacts  on  the  spirit,  defiling  and  debasing  it.  Con- 
duct is  a  great  former  of  the  spirit,  an  enlightener 
or  a  darkener  of  it,  enhancing  its  love  of  truth  and 
goodness,  or  its  lust  of  lies  and  badness.  Conduct 
has  a  twofold  effect — an  e3"ect  on  outside  material 
things  and   an  efiect  on  the  soul.     The  first  is 


obvious  and  unmistakable,  the  second  is  secret  and 
unseen,  but  not  the  less  real  and  enduring.  When 
we  do  an  evil  thing  frequently,  we  come  to  love 
the  doing  of  it ;  and  this  wicked  love  is  the  conse- 
quence of  doing  it.  In  the  same  way,  to  speak  falsely 
once  and  again  and  again  begets  "  a  lying  spirit," 
a  falseness  of  character  which  remains  when  the 
lies  have  passed  out  of  remembrance.  "Thus 
build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are."  Our  character 
is  no  doubt  founded  on  original  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  but  to  a  large  extent  it  is  of  our  own 
making,  the  fruit  of  our  doings  and  sayings.  The 
details  of  our  life  seem  to  pass  like  the  waters  of 
a  stream  away,  but  they  leave  a  deposit  of  good  or 
evil  in  the  soul,  and  this  deposit  makes  us  morally 
and  spiritually  what  we  are  before  God. 

This  is  the  divine  law  of  truth.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  was  to  the  Israelites  aU  that  it  is  to  us. 
It  has  gathered  meaning  and  positiveness  as  revela- 
tion went  on  from  age  to  age.  It  has  been  becom- 
ing broader  and  more  searching;  and  now,  under 
the  gospel,  it  applies  to  every  feature  and  depart- 
ment of  life ;  so  that  we  may  say  of  truth,  as  is 
said  of  love,  that  it  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ;" 
for  to  be  true  in  all  things  is  to  be  at  one  with 
God.  Jesus  Christ  was  true  in  all  things ;  He 
was  "  the  Truth,"  and  this  does  not  mean  that  He 
was  a  mere  preacher  of  true  doctrine,  but  that  He 
manifested  truth  in  a  living  concrete  form,  and 
showed  at  once  how  to  hold  the  truth,  and  how 
to  do  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  He  was  an 
offence  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  as  a  class 
false  men,  astray  both  in  their  creed  and  in  their 
life.  And  this  is  the  reason  too  why  He  is  an 
offence  to  many  people  in  our  day.  They  wish  to 
be  saved  without  being  altogether  true  ;  they  wish 
to  be  saved  by  merely  believing  and  saying  certain 
things,  whereas  they  cannot  be  saved  unless  they 
do  as  they  believe  and  say,  unless  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  truth  and  ruled  by  it  in  every  aS'ec- 
tion  and  energy  of  their  nature.  May  we  be  "  of 
the  truth."  May  we  be  imited  through  the  whole 
compass  of  our  being  to  Him  who  "  was  called 
Faithful  and  True." 


©or  Stmnit. 

By  the  Eev.  John  Alisok,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

OOR  JEANNIE,  dear  wee  lamb  !  It's  a  year 
past  sin'  she  was  ta'en  frae  us,  an'  she  was 
just  three  years  auld.  Her  death  was  a  sair  stroke, 
but  we  dinna  murn.  We've  been  learnin'  to  say, 
"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  sent  a 
blessin'  wi'  her  when  she  cam,  but  'deed  I  some- 
times think  that  He  left  a  bigger  blessin'  wi'  us 
when  He  took  her  to  Himsel'  again.  I  aye  think 
o'  her  when  I  hear  thae  words  o'  our  Saviour,  "  It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away."  We've 
learnt  and  gotten  mony  things  by  her  goin'  that 
maybe  wudna  hae  been  learnt   without   it;    an' 
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though  it  was  a  big  price,  it's  no  sae  big  as  it 
seemed  ance,  for  ye  keu,  we  haetia  lost  her.  She 
seems  to  be  wi'  us  always,  an'  we  hae  made  up  oor 
minds,  wi'  God's  help,  to  baud  on  the  way  that 
will  tak'  us  to  wliai-e  we'U  see  her  again. 

John,  that's  my  man,  an'  me,  gaed  up  last 
Sunday  to  the  Grange,  to  see  her  grave.  We 
could  see  the  mark  o't  in  the  sward,  but  God  had 
been  there  before  us,  for  it  was  covered  owre  wi' 
His  green  grass  an'  gowans.  I  said  to  John, 
"  That's  hoo  it  is  in  oor  hearts  as  weel.  We'll 
aye  see  the  mark  o'  her  loss,  but  He  hasna  for- 
gotten either  us  or  her.  He  has  healed  oor  wound, 
and  made  oor  hearts  fresh  and  sweet  wi'  His  new 
life.  As  for  her,  I  have  never  thocht  o'  her  as 
lyin'  there.  We  hae  her  wee  chair,  an'  her  socks, 
and  wee  shoon,  an'  ither  class  at  hame,  an'  her  body, 
like  the  claes  God  gied  her,  is  in  that  wee  grave, 
but  she  is  wi'  the  angels  in  oor  Father's  hoose." 

Wee  Jamie  was  rinnin'  aboot  pu'in'  the  wild 
iiowers  amang  the  grass,  but  I  cudna  help  feelin' 
that,  though  I  cudna  see  Jeannie,  she  maybe 
wasna  in  spirit  far  frae  us,  an'  was  watchin'  ktith 
us  an'  him. 

I  canna  tell  what  a  blessin'  she  has  been  to 
baith  o'  us.  John  was  aye  a  weel-daein'  lad. 
Never  sin'  we  began  to  gang  thegither  as  lad  an' 
lass  have  I  seen  him  the  waur  o'  di'iuk  or  heard  a 
bad  word  frae  him ;  as  for  me,  I  had  been  in  service, 
an'  keepit  my  places  lang,  an'  didna  waste  my 
vv^ages,  but  had  something  laid  by  to  help  to  fur- 
nish when  we  were  marrit.  We  were  real  happy, 
for  there  was  true  love  atween  us,  and  we  had 
resolved  to  do  weel.  He  never  earned  a  sixpence 
■without  bringin'  it  hame  to  me ;  he  never  speired 
hoo  I  spent  it,  an'  I  aye  took  care  no  to  waste. 
Still,  I  can  see  noo,  there  was  ae  thing  wantin'  in 
baith  o'  us.  We  hadna  heard  God  sayin'  onything 
to  us,  an'  hadna  felt  oor  hearts  touched  an'  drawn 
to  Him.  We  baith  gaed  to  the  kirk,  but  my 
thochts  whiles  were  ta'en  up  mair  wi'  my  ain 
braws  an'  wi'  ither  folk  than  wi'  the  worship  or 
the  message.  We  used  to  spend  oor  Sunday  nichts 
very  happily  by  oorsels,  but  John  had  never 
ta'en  the  Book  for  worship,  an'  I  had  never  asked 
him.  Partly  it  was  blateness  an'  want  o'  gift, 
but  it  was  as  muckle  want  o'  deep  eneuch  sense  o' 
the  duty  and  the  privilege.  I  hae  thocht  whiles 
sin'  syne  that  it  micht  gie  a  timely  hint  and  help 
to  mony  a  young  couple  if  a  simple  prayer  fit  for 
their  faimily  worship  were  in  some  way  pit  into 
their  hauns.  It  wad  break  the  ice  for  them,  an' 
encourage  the  richt  spirit  till  God  maybe  send 
something  o'  His  ain  to  melt  the  hardness  within, 
an'  mak'  their  prayers  flow  in  their  ain  words. 
Somebody  micht  speak  to  them  that  write  in 
"  Life  and  Work  "  to  print  a  prayer  noo  and  then. 

When  oor  wee  bairn  cam',  baith  John  and  me 
felt  that  God  had  come  nearer  us.  The  wee  thing 
was  sae  wonnerfu'.  I  was  never  dime  drawin'  it 
close  to  my  breist,  and  lookin'  at  the  wooner  to 


me  o'  its  wee  fingers  and  taes,  and  thinkin'  how 
strange  that  God  sud  hae  made  everything  aboot 
it  sae  perfect  without  the  help  or  care  o'  onybody, 
an'  how  kind  o'  Him  to  gie  her  to  my  man  an'  me. 
John  didna  say  much,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  mair 
than  ta'en  up  with  the  bairn ;  he  had  thochts  like 
me  o'  Him  that  had  gien  her,  an'  o'  a  chairge  for 
Him.  Still  oor  thochts  didna  fin'  utterance  as 
they  sud.  We  sud  hae  joined  in  thanking  God 
for  her  an'  promisin'  to  take  care  o'  her  for  Him. 

I  needna  speak  o'  the  next  three  years ;  o'  a' 
the  joy  that  ran  through  oor  care  an'  o'  the  comin' 
o'  wee  Jamie. 

We  began  to  notice  something  wrang  wi'  Jeannie, 
an'  when  the  Doctor  tell't  us  it  was  water  in  the 
held,  I  kenned  owre  weel  hoo  it  wad  end.  We 
did  oor  best  for  her,  but  at  last  she  was  ta'en 
awa',  an'  'deed  I  was  glad  to  see  the  end,  for  she 
seemed  to  suflFer  sae,  though  the  Doctor  said,  No,  it 
was  just  the  nerves.  Dear  lamb,  we  laid  her  in 
her  white  robes,  quite  sure  that  He  who  had  heard 
her  so  often  say, 

"  Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me, 
Bless  thy  little  lamb  to-night," 

had  gien  her  the  robes  o'  an  angel  in  heaven. 

That  nicht  when  we  were  left  by  oorsels,  John 
took  my  haun,  for  I  had  been  greetin' ;  an'  he  said, 
"  My  dear,  we  maunna  grieve  owre  much.  She  has 
gone  to  Him  who  said.  Suffer  her  to  come.  She 
is  in  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  But  I'm  no 
pleased  wi'  oorsels,  we  hae  had  her  a'  this  time, 
an'  we  haena'  yet  thankit  God  for  her.  Maybe 
He  took  her  back  just  to  mind  us  o'  oor  neglec'. 
But  I'm  sure  he'll  forgi'e  us  gin  we  ask  Him,  an' 
then  we  may  fin'  that  He  has  ta'en  Jeannie  to 
bring  you  an'  me  nearer  to  Him.  We're  missin' 
her  sair,  but  I'm  sure  that  the  nearer  we  get  to 
God  the  nicht,  the  nearer  we'U  be  to  her,  so  we'U 
kneel  doun  an'  pray." 

Eh  me  !  I  thocht  my  heart  wad  hae  meltit  an' 
ran  oot  in  tears,  I  was  sae  glad.  We  kneeled  the- 
gither for  the  first  time,  an'  tho'  the  prayer  wasna 
lang  a'  oor  heart  was  in  it,  and  God  kenned  that ; 
an'  we  kenned  that  He  had  heard  us  by  the  token 
o'  the  peace  in  us  that  passeth  understanding. 
We  haena  forgotten  to  pray  thegither  since,  as 
weel  as  to  open  oor  hearts  to  Him  by  oorsels,  an' 
ither  changes  mair  than  I  need  tell  hae  followed. 
We  are  trying  to  Mve  to  Him,  to  whose  goodness 
and  mercy  we  owe  everything ;  an'  we  wad  like  to 
learn  of  Him,  who  gave  and  took  Jeannie,  hoo  to 
sing  the  song  which  her  sweet  Ufe  is  singin'  in  oor 
Father's  hoose. 

To  Ladies  of  the  Chchch  of  Scotland. — A  young 
lady  is  required  as  Assistant  Missionary  at  Calcutta,  by 
the  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for 
Foreign  Missions,  including  Zenana  work.  The  neces- 
sary qualifications  are  an  earnest  missionary  spirit,  love 
for  children,  some  experience  in  teaching,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  acquiring  languages.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Association  for 
Foreign  Missions,  22  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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CARMEX  A^TAE.— THE  PARISH  OF  TAXWOOD. 


Carmen  Fitar. 

By  Robert  Richaedsox,  B.A. 

WHY  should  I  doubt  to  follow  Thy  clear  guiding — 
To  walk  in  Heaven's  free  light ; 
Not  take  the  lielj)  that  is  of  Thy  providing, 
"Who  art  so  strong  in  might  ? 

So  strong  and  yet  so  gentle,  pitying  ever 

Thy  cliildreu  weak  and  frail  ; 
Compassionate  to  cheer  tlie  faint  endeavour 

Of  those  who  strive  and  fail. 

There  may  be  some  so  strong  in  self-reliance, 

So  tirm  of  will  and  lieart, 
Can  find  sure  restiug-grouud  in  "law"  and  science — 

God  hath  not  any  part 

In  all  their  scheme  of  life — the  world  containeth 

For  them  no  mysteries  ; 
Tliey  scan  the  heavens,  wlierein  no  God  remaineth, 

"With  smiling  heart  and  eyes. 

Supreme  in  life,  'twould  seem,  supreme  in  dying. 

They  pass  and  make  no  sign  : 
Tlieir  strength  is  past  my  ken,  beyond  my  vying — 

This  courage  is  not  mine. 

I  ask  not.  Father,  God,  that  thou  shouldst  spare  me 

The  battle-brunt  of  life  ; 
But  for  a  steadfast  lieart  that  I  may  bear  me 

"With  courage  in  the  strife. 

A  little  strength  beyond  my  own  possessing 

For  life's  unequal  fight  ; 
And  in  my  search  for  truth — vague,  darkling,  guessing, 

Some  ray  of  heaven-born  light. 

A  will  to  overcome  the  subtle  forces 

Tliat  iu  my  weak  heart  meet ; 
Help  when  I  stray  and  trip  in  devious  courses 

With  aimless,  groping  feet. 

When  with  the  world's  ambitions,  fears,  desires, 

My  heart  no  longer  thrills  ; 
And  at  the  close  of  day  the  sunset  fires 

Fade  pale  along  the  hills — 

And  when  my  feeble  pulses  hardly  rally, 

And  life's  faint  flame  shall  fade  ; 
Oh,  guide  me  safe  along  the  darksome  valley, 

And  through  the  awful  shade. 

And  when  I  reach  the  river  flowing  coldly 

(I  see  it  oft  in  dream). 
Touch  Thou  my  hand  that  I  may  enter  boldly 

The  dark  and  mystic  stream. 

It  may  be  when  I  feel  around  me  sweeping 

The  rush  of  that  cold  flood. 
And  o'er  my  faithless  heart  the  death-chills  creeping 

0  Father,  faithful  God  ! 

That  I  shall  sorely  need  in  that  dark  hour, 

Thy  presence  at  my  side  ; 
Oh,  bear  me  up  with  arras  of  jjitying  power 

Above  the  surging  tide  ! 

And  may  I  find  a  bright-robed  guide  to  meet  me. 

The  river-passage  o'er, 
Happy  if  one  approving  smile  shall  greet  me 

Upon  the  farther  shore. 


K\}t  IParisl)  of  Eaxtoootr, 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  OLDER  MEMORIES. 

(in  TVi'ELVE  CH.A.PTEKS.) 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 
XII. — Some  Co-Presbtters. 

X  the  similar  prin- 
ciple of  variety 
which  dictated  the 
former  paper,  I 
should  like  to  say 
something  in  the 
present  about  a  few 
of  the  Clerical 
neighbours  near  and 
distant. 

The  only  one  of 
these  to  whom  the 
reader  has  been  al- 
ready introduced  is 
venerable  Mr.  Win- 
ton.  Of  aU  Mr. 
Erskine's  ecclesiasti- 
cal friends,  lie  was 
the  most  beloved, 
and  the  affection 
was  reciprocated. 
Shortly  after  the  Minister's  settlement  at  Taxw'ood, 
it  came  to  be  a  regular  recognised  arrangement  that 
they  would  mutually  assist  each  other  at  their 
summer  communions.  Mr.  Winton  generally 
cheered  the  home  of  his  younger  brother  by  arriving 
at  the  Manse  on  Saturday  evening,  so  as  to  rise  re- 
freshed for  his  Sunday  engagements.  Mr.  Erskine, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  it  reached  his  turn  for  the 
complementary  duty,  was  uniformly  in  the  habit  of 
having  first  a  short  morning  service  for  his  own 
people  at  home.  At  its  close,  Dan  and  "  the 
machine"  (the  latter  still  left  an  indeterminate 
quantity)  were  ready  at  the  door  for  the  seven  mUes' 
drive.  The  Sunday  evenings  at  the  respective 
Manses — the  prolonged  sacred  services  over — were 
invariably  times  of  refreshment,  in  which  reminis- 
cences of  the  solemn  work  of  the  day  were  mingled 
with  advice  mutually  asked  and  given  on  parochial 
schemes  of  usefulness,  it  may  be  parochial  difficulties 
and  trials. 

By  far  the  ablest  member  of  the  Presbytery  was 
nearer  in  point  of  distance  to  Mr.  Erskine  ;  one, 
too,  greatly  esteemed  by  him.  From  Mr.  Winton 
he  obtained  strength  and  encouragement ;  but  in 
every  case  of  serious  and  anxious  perplexity,  where 
the  intricacies  of  Church  law  and  procedure  de- 
manded wariness  and  prudence,  it  was  to  Mr. 
Thomson  and  the  Manse  of  Frognal  he  repaired. 
It  is  a  fact  in  the  mental  constitution — we  may  add 
in  the  clerical  constitution — neither  to  be  gainsaid 
nor  wondered  at,  that  the  administrative  and  the 
didactic  seldom  run  in  the  same  groove  ;  so  that  in 
this  parish  you  may  have  an  incumbent  with  little 
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that  is  effective  ia  the  pulpit,  perhaps  very  much 
the  reverse,  yet  bristling  all  over  with  legal  acumen ; 
(never  happier,  never  more  at  home,  than  when 
called  in  to  the  unravelling  of  some  knotty  point  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation)  ;  while  his  next  neighbour, 
fully  adequate  for  the  Sabbath  services,  is  pro- 
foundly unversed,  perhaps  hopelessly  ignorant,  on 
everything  appertaining  to  the  statutory  duties 
and  jurisdiction  of  Church  courts.  It  is  the  old 
story — rather  the  wise  Providential  apportionment 
and  arrangement — "  to  every  man  his  work  ;" — to 
every  man  his  assigned  niche  in  the  temple.  And 
the  Church  and  the  world  would  be  the  loser  were 
it  otherwise.  Such,  in  a  word,  were  the  relative 
positions,  or  rather  gifts  and  callings,  of  Mr. 
Thomson  and  the  Minister  of  Taxwood. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  we  must  forbear  further 
enlarging  on  an  excellent  and  estimable  divine.  We 
shall  take,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  different  type  in  a 
still  more  distant  parish.  A  young  man  was  this 
Mr.  Armstrong,  with  much  that  was  attractive  in 
his  nature,  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability,  and 
faithful  beyond  the  pulpit  in  the  discharge  of  min- 
isterial duties.  One  speciality,  however,  not  to  put 
it  more  strongly,  operated  largely  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, and  interfered  much  with  his  Sunday  useful- 
ness. It  was  an  error  incidentally  adverted  to  in  the 
abstract  in  one  of  the  earlier  of  these  papers,  but 
which  in  his  case  had  assumed  a  concrete  form.  In 
the  language  employed  in  his  various  services  (to 
employ  a  common  phrase),  he  shot  completely 
beyond  the  comprehension  and  capacity  of  his 
people.  He  was  young,  and  the  fault  would  doubt- 
less in  time,  that  healer  of  all  things,  be  moderated, 
if  not  cured.  But  in  the  years  to  which  we  at 
present  refer,  he  indulged  in  a  lavish  way  the  pro- 
pensity of  what  Dr.  Guthrie  used  to  speak  of  and 
stigmatise  as  "  the  showing  off  his  college  accom- 
plishments in  the  pulpit" — a  jumble  of  religion, 
rhetoric,  and  metaphysics  ;  sentences  of  interminable 
length,  and  words  at  times  portentous  in  their 
syllables.  I  am  well  aware  that  with  some  the 
propensity  is  natural ;  just  as  one  painter  obeys 
some  inner  instinct  or  impulse  to  load  his  canvas 
with  colour,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  an 
effect  that  would  be  much  better  and  more  truly 
rendered  by  lightness  of  touch  and  paucity  of 
pigment.  Perhaps  no  man  who  ever  adorned  the 
Scottish  Church  so  erred  in  this  respect  as  the  man 
who  adorned  it  most,  and  the  simplicity  of  whose 
character  was  out  of  accord  with  the  redundant 
rush  and  torrent  of  his  magnificent  verbiage — I 
mean  Dr.  Chalmers.  Many  of  my  readers  may 
know  the  amusing  story  (although  I  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  its  accuracy,  I  only  give  it  as  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  it)  of  his  being  asked  to  take 
a  piimitive  little  -prayer-meeting  in  a  Highland 
village  ;  and  how  his  intimate  acquaintance,  the 
pastor,  knowing  the  great  man's  grievous  infirmities 
in  this  respect,  had  requested  him  as  a  favour  to 
speak  in  the  homeliest  possible  way,  using  only  the 


simplest  words  and  sentences.  The  Doctor  pro- 
mised obedience.  But,  alas  !  his  opening  statement 
was  enough  to  convince  of  the  utter  unavailingness 
of  the  hint — "  My  friends,  I  have  been  specially 
asked,  in  addressing  you  to-night,  to  avoid  the 
technical  nomenclature  of  scholastic  theologj^"  Mr. 
Armstrong  might,  therefore,  have  vindicated  him- 
self by  the  plea,  that  if  he  sinned,  the  usage  of 
more  conspicuous  offenders  might  so  far  condone. 
He  was  remonstrated  with  in  a  gentle  way,  includ- 
ing exception  taken  to  some  new-fashioned  vagaries 
in  dress,  by  a  senior  minister.  The  remonstrance, 
unhappily,  was  ineffectual. 

In  this  brief  resume,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit,  in  passing,  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Erskine's 
nearest  ecclesiastical  neighbour  of  all.  That  friend 
and  fellow-labourer,  however,  did  not  belong  to 
the  Established  Church.  There  was  no  Dissenting 
chapel  in  the  parish  itself ;  but  in  the  very  borders 
of  the  adjoining  one  was  an  "  Old  Light "  congre- 
gation, under  the  respected  ministry  of  Mr.  Walker, 
a  man  who  had  the  doubtful  blessing  of  a  large 
family,  and  the  not  doubtful  evil  and  drawback  of 
a  small  stipend.  He  claimed  among  his  flock 
several  householders  in  Taxwood — those  who  had 
been  trained  under,  and  who  naturally  adhered  to, 
the  ecclesiastical  principles  adopted  by  their  fathers. 
The  utmost  harmony  of  brotherly  feeling  subsisted 
between  the  two  neighbours.  They  met  frequently, 
— now  at  a  funeral,  now  at  a  marriage,  often  ex- 
changing friendly  calls  or  friendly  chats  on  the 
wayside.  At  the  annual  summer  treat  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Mr.  Walker  was  invariably  invited, 
along  with  the  juveniles  of  his  own  flock.  He  had 
a  happy  knack  of  saying  a  few  homely  words  to  the 
youthful  assemblage  when  the  games  were  over  on 
the  green,  and  the  entertainment  finished  off  in 
the  schoolroom,  amid  tea,  buns,  and  home-made 
confections,  which  had  engrossed  Aunt  Phemie's 
time  and  ingenuity  for  days  before.  With  all  his 
broad  and  liberal  charity,  he  was  a  man  who  could 
speak  and  act  with  great  independence.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Laird's  ultra  Toryism ;  but 
he  smiled  benignantly  at  it,  and  had  an  occasional 
quiet  chat  with  him  at  the  Thursday  Market,  where 
clericals  of  all  shades  (what  in  modern  times  would 
be  called  "  schools ")  were  in  the  habit  of  weekly 
forgathering,  not  for  any  commercial  purposes,  but 
for  friendly  interchange.  Moreover,  the  Laird's 
gamekeeper  was  instructed  to  give  a  practical  shape 
to  his  Master's  respectful  feelings  and  good  wishes  by 
handing  in,  everj'  now  and  then  at  his  door,  a  brace 
of  partridges  and  a  hare  or  pheasant,  as  might  be. 

One  other  gleaning  alone  can  be  made  from  our 
clerical  portfolio.  With  it  we  may  appropriately 
close  this  chapter.  Although  not  a  member  of  the 
"  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,"  Mr.  Tyndall's  Manse 
was  within  two  hours'  driving  distance  of  Taxwood ; 
situated  on  a  picturesque  angle,  if  I  may  so  describe 
it,  of  the  adjoining  ecclesiastical  district.  The 
Village,  inferior  to  Taxwood  in  point  of  real  and 
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varied  beauty,  had  an  advantage  tlie  latter  did  not 
enjoy,  of  contiguity  to  gi-een  hills,  and  at  least  one 
musical  stream.  The  Pastor — one  of  special  interest 
— may  be  described  as  of  middle  age,  inclining 
rather  to  youth,  and  at  all  events  to  youthful  aspira- 
tions. It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  Wetherley 
was  the  smallest  and  most  manageable  parish  all 
ai'ound  ;  for  ill-health,  that,  too,  of  a  chronic  kind, 
would  have  totally  forbidden  the  discharge  of  duties 
more  onerous  in  their  nature.  The  struggle  of  eaxly 
college  days  had  left  their  too  indelible  marks  on  a 
naturally  fragile  frame,  and  the  penalty  had  for 
years  been  an  exacting  one.  He  was  a  man  of 
gentlest  disposition,  refined  taste,  and  unmistak- 
able religious  earnestness.  Some  who  are  of  what 
is  called  "lowly  origin"  (though  we  always  use 
the  word  under  protest)  seem  incapable,  in  out- 
ward manner  and  deportment,  of  taking  on  sub- 
sequent polish.  Not  so  was  Mr.  Tyndall.  Though 
of  humblest  parentage,  he  was  one  of  the  few — 
shall  we  say  of  the  many  1 — who,  to  use  that  fine 
old  phrase,  are  born  and  bred  "  God's  gentlemen," 
and  who  never  can  be  anything  else.  From  his 
student  days,  onwards  to  the  early  close,  he  vindi- 
cated his  title  to  the  honourable  epithet. 

Perhaps  he  owed  to  one  accidental  circumstance 
an  advantage  over  his  contemporaries.  His  win- 
ning manners  and  culture  combined,  had  secured 
for  him  the  privilege,  comparatively  rare  in  those 
days,  of  a  travelling  tutorship.  So  that  he  had 
been  early  familiarised  with  what  are  now  much 
more  common,  though  they  never  can  be  "  common- 
place," the  great  Art  treasures  of  the  Italian  cities. 
The  Titians  and  Tintorets  of  Venice,  the  Giottos  of 
Padua,  the  Raphaels  and  Michael  Angelos  of 
Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  had  been,  ever  since, 
the  choicest  treasures  of  memory.  These  aesthetic 
tastes  and  their  gratification,  however,  were  con- 
joined with  sterner  stuff.  His  old  aptitudes  for 
mental  labour  were  revived,  rather  than  discon- 
tinued, under  enforced  seclusion.  There  were  still 
locked  up  in  the  drawer  of  his  writing-table  two 
memorials  at  least,  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  and  silver 
medal,  which  bore  silent  testimony  to  early  intel- 
lectual triumphs  ;  and  he  was  not  content  to  rest 
on  his  old-won  laurels.  His  favourite  studies  had, 
in  more  recent  years,  taken  the  direction  of  eccle- 
siastical history  ;  divided  between  the  early  Fathers 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  His  interest  in  the  latter 
had  been  quickened  by  the  appearance  of  those 
volumes  of  d'Aubign^  that  have  scarcely  sustained 
or  survived  the  interest  they  awakened  at  their 
birth.  Though  freely  indulging  such-like  congenial 
occupations,  he  had  too  deep  and  sacred  convictions 
of  the  ministerial  life  and  its  responsibilities  to 
allow  them  to  absorb  his  time  and  strength.  For- 
tunately, he  was  able,  save  in  inclement  seasons, 
to  undertake  the  one  Sunday  service  ;  and  the 
church  being  exceptionally  small,  no  great  effort 
of  voice  was  rendered  necessary.     The  "Study"  of 


Wetherley  was  scrupulously  tidy — not  invariably 
the  accompaniment  of  genius.  It  is  said  of  De 
Quincey,  that  he  used  to  keep  his  books  in  a  great 
wash-tub  by  his  side.  Very  different  was  it  in  the 
present  instance.  Mr.  Tyndall's  library  was  by  no 
means  large,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
continually  weeding  it  of  all  that  was  trashy  and 
nondescript.  Dummies  and  laggards  were  an 
offence  to  him.  But  his  mental  companions  (gener- 
ally in  irreproachable  bindings)  were  screened  in 
glass  cases.  Seldom  could  a  volume  be  foimd  mis- 
placed, if  we  except  the  auxiliaries  (tools,  as  he 
called  them)  which  lay  on  his  desk  for  immediate 
use  and  reference,  and  which,  when  their  task  was 
fulfilled,  were  as  systematically  reponed.  The 
window  of  this  habitual  sitting-room  looked  right 
up  a  little  valley,  hemmed  in  by  the  aforesaid  green 
hills.  The  valley  or  dell  was  guiltless  of  trees, 
save  one  white-stemmed  birch  that  looked  pensively 
down  on  the  stream  which  fed  its  roots  as  it  hurried 
by.  In  the  early  spring  and  summer,  however, 
the  slopes  were  golden  with  broom  and  whins. 
Autumn  displayed  miniature  forests  of  tawny 
bracken ;  while,  perhaps  most  enjoyed  by  him  of 
all,  was  when  winter  spread  its  fantastic  vsTeaths 
and  curvatures  of  virgin  snow — those  loveliest  of 
forms  on  which  the  human  eye  can  rest.  The 
reference  to  winter  recalls  that,  though  Mr.  Tyndall 
was  innocent  of  any  love  for  domestic  pets,  canine 
or  feline,  we  must  make  exception  of  a  solitary 
robin  which  season  after  season  had  established 
very  familiar  terms  with  himself  and  the  debris  of 
his  breakfast  table. 

To  complete  this  rapid  sketch,  it  must  be  added 
that  the  innate  and  intuitive  love  of  order  just 
referred  to,  was  amply  seconded,  perhaps  mainly 
fostered,  by  a  counterpart  of  the  Manse  of  Tax- 
wood.  Like  Miss  Phemie  (only  sister  instead  of 
Aunt)  and  as  lovable.  One  of  those,  happily  not 
seldom  found  in  the  world,  gifted  with  many 
things  ;  but  conspicuous  among  these  many  things, 
that  best  thing,  goodness.  She  had  the  rare  art  of 
extracting  happiness  out  of  all  with  which  she 
came  in  contact ;  a  sunny  soul  that  had  eyes  only 
to  see  brightness  and  beauty,  never  unseemliness  or 
distortion ;  praising  all  that  was  praisable,  never 
the  converse ;  in  a  word,  "  thinking  no  evil." 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  she  recalls  old 
Rossi's  description  of  the  female  artist,  Angelica 
Kauifman  —  "  Hers  is  the  nature  of  the  bee,  she 
only  sucks  honey  from  the  flowers."  In  parochial 
visits  and  inquiries,  which  her  brother  was  unable 
to  make,  she  was  alike  a  willing  and  acceptable 
proxy.  Perhaps  of  many  modest  efforts,  the  one 
she  most  personally  enjoyed  was  superintending,  in 
the  Manse  kitchen  on  Saturday  evenings,  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  loan  library,  instituted  mainly  for 
the  men  of  the  parish,  but  embracing  a  goodly 
circle  of  readers.  It  was  always  a  true  pleasure  to 
join  her  brother  in  greeting  those  honest  fellows 
after  their  day's  toil.     They  had  conjointly,  I  mean 
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brother  and  sister,  been  most  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  volumes  adapted  to  the  singularly  varying 
tastes  of  their  constituency, — from  those  whose  pre- 
ferences were  in  the  purely  secular  direction  of 
Mungo  Park,  Captain  Cook,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
kindred  books  of  travel  and  adventure ;  to  the 
opposite  pole  of  the  old  Scottish  divines,  from 
Thomas  Boston  and  Samuel  Rutherford  to  the 
largely  manipulated  "  Gospel  sonnets "  of  Ralph 
and  Ebenezer  Erskine.  A  great  boon  to  the  re- 
cipients in  the  long  winter  nights  were  these  small 
intellectual  doles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasant 
personal  contact  they  allowed  the  invalid  pastor  to 
enjoy  with  many  of  his  flock,  which,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  would  have  been  otherwise  impos- 
sible. 

The  castle  where  the  young  pupil  of  Italian  days 
and  travel  was  now  ensconced  as  "  Lord  of  the 
Manor,"  was  close  by.  Mr.  Tyndall  was  forbidden, 
on  medical  authority,  to  share  its  hospitalities. 
But  throughout  the  year,  specially  in  autumn, 
when  it  became  the  haunt  of  "  good  society,"  his 
own  Study  was  now  and  then  brightened  by  congenial 
visitors  and  friends.  Several  from  across  the 
Tweed,  who  were  reared  under  a  different  Church 
ritual,  returned  to  their  southern  homes  with 
kindlier  thoughts  than  they  had  been  taught  to 
associate  with  John  Knox  and  his  successors.  The 
high-toned  Christian  character  in  the  Manse,  the 
equally  high-toned  services  in  the  pulpit,  seldom 
failed  to  disarm  prejudice,  conciliate,  sometimes 
prepossess. 

"  Able  pulpit  discourses  !"  I  have  often  thought, 
gentle  Reader,  with  a  sigh,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Tyndall,  and  many  such  as  he,  what  the  fate  is  of 
those  brain-webs  of  patient  labour  which  week 
after  week  are  fabricated  !  in  plain  language,  what 
becomes  of  the  piles  of  elaborated  manuscript 
sermons  ?  Surely  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than 
that  of  dust  and  darkness  and  neglect  ;  more  fre- 
quently, I  fear,  of  incremation.  Well,  be  it  so. 
Other  things,  thank  God,  cannot  perish.  High 
and  noble  ideals  of  life,  such  as  the  Manse  of 
"Wetherley  yielded,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  fire, 
neglect,  oblivion.  "  No  man " — no  man  such  as 
he  at  least — "dieth  to  himself."  Piety,  in  the 
true  acceptation  of  the  term,  seemed  with  him  to 
deepen  and  intensify  as  his  too  brief  years  advanced. 
An  early  sorrow,  well  known,  but  relegated  to  a 
sacred  nook  in  his  own  heart,  instead  of  crushing 
and  prostrating  what  was  highest  and  best  in  him, 
rather  transfigured  his  whole  soul  and  life,  and 
glorified  most  of  all  its  end.  The  familiar  saying, 
alas  !  proved,  ere  long,  to  be  too  true  — "  The 
sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard."  The  day 
at  length  came  when  the  bow  was  broken,  and 
when  mourners  could  oiily  speak,  through  tears,  of 
the  many  arrows  that  had  sped  from  it  on  deathless 
missions.  The  uppermost  memory  of  all  was  that 
embodied  in  the  funeral  prayer,  when  thanks  were 
rendered  for  his  "  Christ-like  life."     It  is  one  of 


the  most  beautiful  legends  of  the  mediaeval  Church 
that  an  Angel  is  seated  outside  the  Golden  gate 
waiting  to  receive  the  departed  spirit  at  death. 
This  Angel  is  represented  as  holding  in  his  hand  a 
likeness  of  Christ.  Resemblance  to  that  likeness 
is  further  stated  to  be  the  warrant  of  admission — 
the  passport  within  the  portals. 

In  this  case  the  "  Good  and  Faithful  servant " 
stood  the  test,  and  received  the  "  welcome." 

SHE  was  only  a  woman,  poor  and  lone,  in  a  lowly 
little  cot, 
Whose  chiefest  grace  was  a  clean  hearth  stone,  and  a 

floor  without  a  spot : 
Each  morn  she  knelt  by  the  empty  hearth,  and  with 

careful,  eydent  hand 
She  laid  the  faggots  in  order  neat,  and  then  applied  the 
brand. 

And  when  light  illumed  the  little  place,  as  the  crackling 

thorns  grew  red, 
A  smile  broke  over  her  rugged  face,  and  in  prayer  she 

bowed  her  head  ; 
For  sacred  emblems  stirred  her  heart,  as  cold  to  warmth 

was  turned, 
And  as  she  mus'd  on  heavenly  things,  the  fire  within 

her  burned. 

She  carried  her  pitcher  to  the  well,  and  drawing  from 
thence  she  said, 

"  I  drink  of  this  water  and  thirst  again  !  but  our  Great 
High  Priest  and  Head 

Will  give  me  drink  from  a  living  stream,  whose  fountain 
is  never  dry — 

The  quiet  floods  by  the  pastures  green  upspringing  per- 
petually." 

At  noon  she  spread  her  humble  board,  and  rais'd  her 

eyes  to  heaven. 
And  broke  her  bread,   and  thanked  her  Lord  for   tlie 

gracious  manna  given  ; 
Then  rising  to  wipe  her  table  down,  the  crumbs  that  lay 

scattered  there 
Became  to  her  the  children's  crumbs  that  fall  to  the 

Gentiles'  share. 

She  swept  her  floor,  and  the  prayer  rose,  "  Oh,  give  me  a 

clean  heart,  Lord — 
Garnished  and  swept  of  all  its  foes,  according  to  Thy 

Word; 
But  not  that  the  Wicked  One  may  come  my  tower  to 

undermine, 
And  my  last  state  be  worse  by  far,  and  the  arm'd  man's 

fate  be  mine. 

Her  candle  burned  at  evening  hours,  and  as  she  gazed 

she  said, 
' '  No  man  placeth  a  bushel  thereon,  nor  putteth  it  under 

a  bed  ; 
I  know  I  must  let  my  light  shine  forth,  how  feeble  soever 

its  rays," 
And  her  tremulous  voice,  in  accents  weak,  quavered  a  song 

of  praise. 

Her  humble  couch,  with  its  covering  bare,  received  her 

weary  frame— 
"  Thank  God,"  she  said,  "there  remaineth  a  rest  for  all 

who  fear  His  name  ; 
And  should  my  slumber  this  night  be  such  as  no  earthly 

waking  knows, 
Emmanuel  stands  with  outstretched  arms  to  guard  ray 

last  repose."  A.  L.  0.  S. 
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©[nilirrsitu  Horal  (IHxammations. 

rPHOUGH  the  value  of  University  Local  Examina- 
-*-  tious  is  becoming  more  appreciated  and  better 
understood,  still,  we  are  sometimes  asked,  What  is 
the  use  of  them?  They  were  instituted  by  the 
various  Universities  of  the  country  to  serve  as  a 
test  of  the  education  received  by  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  and 
diu-ing  the  period  of  their  school-life  when  they 
are  receiving  what  is  called  secondary  instruction. 
Those  who  satisfy  the  Examiners  by  passing  in  the 
Prehminary  Subjects — which  every  boy  and  girl 
must  learn,  and  in  at  least  two  special  subjects, 
such  as  English  Literatm-e  and  Latin,  or  German 
and  Geography — receive  a  certificate,  which  serves 
as  an  evidence  of  a  certain  attainment  of  know- 
ledge in  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  has 
passed.  In  the  Board  Schools,  we  know,  each  child 
must  pass  in  the  Standards  and  satisfy  a  Govern- 
ment Inspector  ;  but  how  many  children  are  being 
educated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  whose  progress  never  is  tested,  and  who  may  be 
the  victims  of  bad  instruction  or  of  idleness  1  Now 
these  Examinations  may  be  used  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  private  teaching.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  private  governess  and  her  pupils. 
Unless  the  parents  take  some  intelligent  supervision 
of  the  schoolroom  work,  it  is  quite  possible,  nay, 
in  many  cases  probable,  that  time  and  energies  are 
being  wasted.  Want  of  system,  want  of  outside 
interest,  and  want  of  competitive  stimulus,  may 
exist,  and  render  home  education  duU  and  desid- 
tory.  We  have  never  found  that  efficient  and 
conscientious  governesses  shrink  from  having  their 
work  tested  by  an  examination.  It  is  generally 
when  pupils  are  being  sacrificed  to  the  incom- 
petency of  their  teachers  that  objection  is  made  to 
the  Local  Examinations.  In  other  houses  home 
education  has  to  take  care  of  itself,  under  the 
guidance  of  parents  too  busy  to  attend  to  it,  or  of 
elder  sisters,  themselves  just  out  of  the  schoolroom. 
In  such  cases  the  Local  Examination  would  be 
helpful  in  giving  direction  to  work,  and  in  testing 
the  results  of  the  amateur  teachers.  In  many 
schools,  both  in  our  large  towns  and  in  country 
places,  the  preparation  for  these  Examinations 
(vould  be  a  great  assistance  to  teachers,  and  an 
assurance  to  parents  that  their  children  are  receiv- 
ing an  education  adapted  to  their  years.  We  know 
of  one  school,  the  young  ladies  of  which  "  enjoyed  " 
the  Examinations. 

There  are,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  this 
Magazine,  aids  to  preparation  for  these  Examina- 
tions in  the  various  "  Correspondence  Classes."  It 
gives  some  idea  of  the  growing  importance  of  this 
work  to  read  that  in  the  Correspondence  Classes 
connected  with  St.  George's  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
there  were  last  session  900  students.  Many  have 
joined  these  classes  who  at  first  had  no  intention 
of  becoming  candidates  for  examination,  but  after 


six  or  nine  months'  study  have  been  induced  to 
try  their  fate,  the  result  being  alike  satisfactory  to 
themselves  and  to  their  teachers. 

We  may  add,  in  the  interest  of  the  Correspond- 
ence Classes,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  young 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  go  up  for  the  Examinar 
tions,  that  by  joining  these  classes  not  only  can 
help  be  received  in  all  the  usual  branches  of  Edu- 
cation, but  such  special  studies  as  Drawing  and 
History  of  Art  can  be  prosecuted.  Painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  are  subjects  full  of  interest 
and  fascination,  and  are  studies  which  may  well  be 
engaged  in  when  the  work  of  school-days  is  over. 
A  course  of  such  instruction  would,  we  are  sure, 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  a  foreign  tour  to  many 
young  travellers,  and  quicken  their  intelligent 
observation  of  the  treasures  of  Art  galleries. 

What  has  been  said  may  help  to  make  the  nature 
of  University  Local  Examinations  better  understood 
by  parents  who  are  anxious  about  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  who  would  gladly  secure  for 
them  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  having  a  de- 
finite aim.  Such  an  incentive  working  for  an 
Examination  is  well  fitted  to  give,  and  aid  to  the 
necessary  preparation  is  open  to  all  who  care  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  help  and  guidance  provided 
by  the  system  of  instruction  by  Correspondence, 
for  particulars  of  which  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
St.  George's  Hall,  Randolph  Place,  Edinburgh,  or 
to  Miss  MacArthur,  4  Buckingham  Street,  Glasgow. 

M.  M.  H. 

^  IKotfjjr's  STfacijing. 

Faith,  Hope,  Lote. 

OlsT  this  the  blessed  day  of  rest 
My  little  children  three 
I  gather,  two  are  by  my  side 
And  one  upon  my  knee. 

Their  hearts  with  heavenly  truths  I  feed 

— Not  setting  toilsome  task — • 
But  telling  of  some  saintly  lives 

I  thus  then  simply  ask  : 

"  What  will  you  be,  my  little  ones  ? 
Which  grace  within  your  hearts 
Will  brightest  shine,  when  in  the  world 
You  come  to  take  your  parts  ?" 

"  I  will  be  faith,  that  with  clear  eye 
Looks  up  to  see  the  Lord, 
Then  with  strong  arm  slays  doubt  and  fear 
With  sharp  two-edgfed  sword." 

' '  I  will  be  hope,  that  with  bright  hues 
The  future  loves  to  paint, 
And  speeds  on  angel  wings  to  those 
Who  weary  are  and  faint." 

' '  I  will  be  love,  that  to  its  heart 
Folds  all  the  helpless  poor, 
The  hungry  feeds,  the  naked  clothes, 
And  opes  the  prison  door." 

"  Nay,  little  ones  !  nay  !  do  not  part 
These  heavenly  graces  three  ; 
But  in  your  lives  let  mingling  blend 

Faith,  hope,  and  charity."  A.  Patox. 
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JHission. 

B)^  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Tulloch,  B.D.,  Maxwell  Parish, 
Glasgow. 

OX  the  31st  of  May  1792  the  Baptist  Associa- 
tion met  at  Nottingham.  The  preacher  of 
the  opening  sermon  was  William  Carey.  He  was 
then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  having  been  born  on 
the  17th  of  Jime  1761  in  the  village  of  Paulerspury 
in  the  coimty  of  Northampton.  The  son  of  a 
weaver,  he  had  begim  life  as  a  cobbler,  but  for  the 
last  eleven  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  and  teaching.  While  giving  his 
pupils  a  lesson  in  geography,  his  own  mind  inflamed 
by  the  perusal  of  Cook's  Voyages  round  tlie  World, 
the  thought  suddenly  struck  hun  with  overwhelming 
force  that  almost  nothing  was  being  done  to  carry 
the  glad  tidings  to  those  who  dwelt  far  away  in 
those  distant  lands.  He  saw  clearly  the  Church's 
duty  and  recognised  his  own  divine  call.  While 
ministering  at  Moulton  he  proposed  at  a  gathering 
of  his  brethren  as  a  subject  for  discussion,  "  The 
duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  among  heathen  nations,"  and  was  met  by 
the  rebuke,  the  spirit  of  which  was  then  prevalent 
even  amongst  the  most  devout  of  ministers,  "  When 
God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen  He  wiU  do  it 
without  your  aid  or  mine."  Nothing  daunted,  he 
published  at  Leicester,  where  he  went  to  minister 
in  1789,  an  essay  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  at  Nottingham  he  chose 
as  his  text  Isaiah  liv.  2,  3  :  and  the  sermon  he  then 
preached  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  It  was  this  Society  that  a 
year  later  sent  out  Carey  and  his  family,  along 
with  Captain  Thomas,  to  Calcutta,  where  they 
landed  on  the  11th  November  1793.  Kiernander 
had  already  sown  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  benefiting  by  his  experience  and  labours, 
Carey  set  about  learning  the  language,  and  was  soon 
preaching  the  gospel  in  places  of  public  resort.  His 
difiiculties  commenced  with  his  arrival.  He  was 
somewhat  disappointed  in  his  companion  Thomas. 
He  had  to  live  in  a  wretched  hovel,  having  some- 
times scarcely  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence.  His 
family  were  in  iU  health,  and  he  was  constantly 
exposed  to  the  upbraidings  of  his  wife,  who  had 
accompanied  him  very  unwdlingly.  He  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  to  the  Sunderbunds,  but, 
finding  this  district  unhealthy  and  unsuitable  for 
Missionary  operations,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  an  indigo  factory  at  Mudnabutty. 

In  1799  Marshman  and  Ward,  along  with  other 
missionaries,  came  out  to  join  the  Mission.  Owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  East  India  Company  they 
arrived  in  an  American  vessel,  and,  instead  of 
landing  at  Calcutta,  they  proceeded  to  the  Danish 
settlement  at  Serampore,  about  sixteen  mQes  up 
the  river  Hooghly.      The  Danish  governor  took 


them  under  his  protection,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
persuade  them  to  begin  work  in  his  territory,  and 
the  result  was  that  instead  of  joining  Carey,  Carej 
joined  them.  Thus  the  Baptist  Mission  was  estab 
lished  in  Serampore,  and  thus  Carey,  Marshman 
and  Ward  commenced  a  lifelong  friendship  and 
an  immortal  work.  A  large  house  and  grounds 
were  at  once  purchased,  a  printing  press  was  set  up, 
and  Carey's  Bengali  New  Testament  was  put  into 
type  by  Ward.  By  February  1801  two  thousand 
copies  had  been  issued.  Carey  carried  the  first 
copy  into  the  Church,  and  while  he  reverently  laid 
it  upon  the  Communion  Table,  his  companions 
gathered  round  and  united  in  a  fervent  thanks- 
giving to  God.  By  1809  the  entire  Bible  was 
published  in  Bengali.  Carey's  labours  in  the 
important  direction  of  translation  were  simply 
enormous.  In  1806,  we  are  told,  proposals  were 
issued  for  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in 
fifteen  Oriental  languages,  including  the  Sanscrit, 
and  in  1822  it  appears  "that  the  entire  Bible  had 
actually  been  published  in  six  of  them,  the  New 
Testament  in  fourteen,  while  in  thirteen  others  it 
was  then  being  passed  through  the  press." 

Nor  was  education  lost  sight  of.  The  boarding 
schools  of  Marshman  and  his  wife  became  not  only 
well  known  and  highly  popular,  but  the  revenue 
derived  from  them  became  almost  indispensable  to 
the  Mission.  Vernacidar  and  normal  schools  were 
established,  and  no  fewer  than  forty -five  schools 
were  soon  in  full  operation  within  a  circle  of 
twenty  miles  round  Calcutta,  in  which  2000 
children  were  receiving  a  first-rate  elementary 
education  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  first  Hindoo  female  convert  was  baptized  in 
1801  J  the  first  Brahmin  in  1803. 

Carey  was  now  teacher  of  Bengali — soon  to  be 
made  a  professor  in  Fort  William  College,  Calcutta. 
This  appointment  was  a  great  triumph,  as  well  as 
a  distinct  advantage,  to  the  Missionary  cause. 
Things  were  prospering  with  him  and  his  work 
in  every  way,  yet  he  was  not  without  many 
troubles.  Death  invaded  the  precincts  of  the 
devoted  band.  The  missionaries  Grant  and  Foun- 
tain died  in  1800,  Thomas  in  the  next  year. 
Carey's  wife  was  under  "personal  restraint"  for 
twelve  years,  and  died  in  1806.  He  himself 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  in  1809.  He 
was  nursed  through  this  dangerous  fever  by  his 
second  wife — an  admirable  woman,  with  whom  he 
spent  some  of  his  happiest  as  well  as  most  active 
years.  Then  in  the  course  of  his  work  he  had 
often  to  encounter  manifestations  of  the  anti-mis- 
sionary spirit,  strong  in  Government  circles ;  to 
put  up  with  the  indiscretion  and  inadvertence  of 
his  less  prudent  brethren,  specially  of  some  of  the 
younger  Missionaries ;  and  he  heard  afar  oS",  and 
suffered  from,  the  noise  of  the  storm  at  home  raised 
by  misrepresentations  of  the  labours  of  himself  and 
his  comrades  and  the  charges  brought  against  the 
character  of  some  of  the  converts.     Then  came  the 
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torriblo  disaster  of  the  tire  in  the  printing  press  at 
Serampore,  in  wliich  the  labours  of  twelve  years 
were  destroyed  in  a  few  hoiu's.  The  extent  of  the 
damage  and  the  terrible  nature  of  the  loss  to  Carey 
may  be  guessed  when  we  consider  the  work  he  was 
busy  at  besides  the  many  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  had  published 
grammars  of  the  Sanscrit,  Bengali,  and  ilahratta 
languages,  and  he  had  in  the  press  various  other 
grammars.  A  Bengali  dictionary  was  also  in  the 
press,  and  he  was  collecting  materials  for  another 
of  the  Oriental  languages  derived  from  Sanscrit, 
with  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Xo  wonder,  then,  when  the  news  of  the  fire  reached 
him,  and  the  loss  of  so  many  precious  manuscripts, 
he  was  so  stunned  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
Afterwards  he  was  able  to  write,  "  The  ground 
must  be  laboured  over  again,  but  we  are  not 
discouraged;  indeed  the  work  is  already  begim  in 
every  language ;  we  are  cast  down,  but  not  in 
despair." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  great  work  went 
on.  In  ten  years  stations  had  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  Bengal,  at  Patna,  in  Burmah, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Bhotan  and  Orissa.  Ere 
Fuller  died  in  1815,  he  had  the  joy  of  knowing 
that  the  progi'ess  was  great  and  genuine.  Nearly 
700  converts  had  been  baptized;  10,000  heathen 
children  educated,  and  the  Bible,  or  great  parts  of 
it,  could  be  read  in  twenty-seven  languages. 

During  these  years  of  activity  the  conviction 
he  had  always  cherished  steadily  increased,  that 
the  great  power  for  accomplishing  the  downfall  of 
the  heathen  stronghold  was  native  preaching.  For 
the  training  of  these  native  teachers  and  preachers, 
Serampore  College  was  started.  It  was  open,  also, 
to  all  students,  whatever  their  religion  or  caste. 
The  spirit  animating  Carey  and  his  coadjutors  in 
this,  as  in  all  their  other  labours  at  Serampore, 
was  broad  and  catholic.  They  recognised  that  a 
training,  purely  theological,  though  good  and  neces- 
sary as  far  as  it  went,  was  not  enough  to  afford 
the  highest  Christian  cidture.  And  while  they 
thus  endeavoiu-ed  to  impart  to  their  students 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  they  were  chiefly  concerned 
that  they  should  have  vsdthin  their  hearts  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  Christianity,  rather  than  they  should 
be  merely  stereotyped  representatives  of  any  par- 
ticular form  of  it.  Denmark  and  India  helped 
them  to  establish  their  CoUege.  England,  though 
visited  by  Ward  specially  with  the  view  of  raising 
money  for  this  purpose,  held  aloof.  Nevertheless, 
after  great  exertions,  a  building,  which  cost  £15,000, 
was  erected,  and  the  College  fairly  started.  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  India,  and  its  institu- 
tion marks  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelisation. In  connection  with  it  numerous 
schools  were  formed  in  the  neighbourhood,  under 
the  successful  charge  of  Marshman's  eldest  son.  A 
savings  bank  was  also  started  at  Serampore,  and 
we  may  here  mention,  as   indicative   of  Carey's 


zeal  in  all  directions,  that  he  founded  in  Calcutta 
— what  has  become  one  of  the  great  institutions 
of  the  country- — the  Agricultural  and  Horticidtmral 
Society. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  work  and  warfare,  in 
disappointment  and  apparent  defeat,  had  the  Ser- 
ampore triumvirate  stood  all  these  years,  but  now 
the  triple  tie  was  to  be  broken.  In  1823  Ward 
died  very  suddenly  of  cholera.  The  sorrow  of 
both  Carey  and  Marshman  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  the  latter.  "  I  have  lost  the  desire 
to  live  except  for  the  Redeemer's  cause."  Carey 
himself  was  dangerously  Ul,  and  sorrows  and 
anxieties  multiplied.  Neither  his  personal  affairs 
nor  the  affairs  of  the  Mission  prospered.  Home 
supplies  were  stopped,  and  the  professorships  in 
King  William's  College  abolished.  Yet  his  spirit 
did  not  forsake  him,  nor  did  he  leave  off  any  of 
his  duties.  In  1829  a  great  joy  was  given  him. 
For  years  he  had  prayed  for  it,  and  now  Suttee 
was  abolished  by  law.  The  original  enactment 
reached  him  on  a  Sunday  for  translation.  He  at 
once  set  to  work,  exclaiming,  "  No  church  for  me 
to-day.  If  I  delay  an  hour  to  translate  and  pub- 
lish this,  many  a  widow's  life  may  be  sacrificed." 
In  1833  a  great  wave  of  commercial  disaster  broke 
over  Calcutta,  and,  but  for  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Garrett,  the  Serampore  Mission,  with  its  sixteen 
stations  and  forty-seven  workers,  would  have  been 
ruined. 

If  there  were  troubles  without,  there  was  how- 
ever peace  within.  His  heart  was  filled  with  the 
light  that  comes  at  eventide  to  the  good  man,  the 
patient  worker,  the  soul  at  rest  in  Christ.  "  The 
gospel,"  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  extend  was 
"  true,"  and  that  was  "  everything  "  to  him.  Dr. 
Duff  visited  him  on  his  deathbed.  He  naturally 
talked  to  the  old  man  of  his  missionary  labours, 
and  of  all  that  he  had  accomplished,  till  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  request  to  pray.  Duff  did  so, 
and  then  said  "  Good-bye."  As  he  was  leaving, 
Dr.  Carey  called  him  back,  and  in  a  feeble  voice 
said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Duff,  you  have  been  speaking 
about  Carey,  Dr.  Carey;  when  I  am  gone  say 
nothing  about  Dr.  Carey,  speak  about  Dr.  Carey's 
Saviour."  He  died  about  sunrise  on  the  9th  of 
June  1834,  and  next  morning  he  was  laid  to  his 
rest  in  the  Mission  burying -ground,  where  now 
reposes,  along  with  his  own,  the  dust  of  three 
generations  of  native  converts.  Surely  we  may 
look  with  joyful  hope — Until  the  day  dawn  and 
they  awake  together  !  On  Sunday  Dr.  Marshman 
preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  on  the  Monday 
evening  the  strains  of  the  Bengali  hymn,  Pcerit- 
ran  Krister  morone,  "  Salvation  by  the  death  of 
Christ,"  rose  from  sorrowful  hearts.  Prau  Krishnu, 
the  oldest  disciple,  prayed,  and  Mr.  Mack,  who  had 
been  the  greatest  help  to  him  and  to  the  Mission 
during  these  last  years,  spoke  to  the  band  of 
mourners  from  Carey's  Bengali  translation  of  the 
words,  "  So  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own 
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generation  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep."  This 
is  the  inscription  en  his  grave,  William  Carey, 
bom  August  17,  1761 ;  died  [June  9,  1834]. 

"  A  wretched  poor  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fell." 

This,  and  by  his  own  dii'ection  "nothing  more," 
mai-ks  the  last  resting  place  of  one  who  has  been 
well  called  an  "  Eastern  Wicliff,"  the  "  pioneer  of 
Bible  translation  and  Christian  literature  in  India." 

a  iHtnistn-'s  Efjanfts  to  t|)e  Smicteti^ 

By  Kev.  JoHX  Alexander,  M.A.,  Symington,  Biggar. 

WE  are  sure  that  you  who  have  been  laid  aside 
for  years  ai-e  often  tempted  to  beheve  that 
you  are  of  no  use  in  the  world.  Sad  thoughts  will 
come  up,  disquieting  imaginings  will  disturb  the 
mind,  the  tempter  will  raise  doubts,  and  aU  these 
unite  in  discouraging  and  making  you  unhappy. 
You  do  not  want  to  mourn,  to  complain,  to  mur- 
mur, you  try  to  dismiss  every  unkind  thought  of 
God,  and  you  cling  more  firmly  to  your  beUef  in 
Him  as  a  loving  kind  Father,  but  stiU  there  are 
these  great  realities  of  your  present  Hfe,  your  suffer- 
ings, yoiu-  pains,  your  loneliness,  your  feeling  vexed 
to  find  that  you  cannot  do  some  active  work,  cannot 
do  what  you  would  like,  viz.  have  your  share  in  bear- 
ing the  burdens  of  others  instead  of  being  burdens 
yoiu-selves.  Now  we  wish  to  try  to  comfort  you 
a  little  by  saying  that  really  we  who  are  in  health 
and  strength,  busy  with  the  cares  and  duties  of 
life,  cannot  do  without  you.  This  does  seem  strange, 
you  say.  Yet  it  is  true.  We  cannot  do  without 
you.  We  would  have  you  all  go  in  and  out 
amongst  us  rejoicing  in  health  and  strength, — we 
would  have  you  all  to  be  freed  from  your  physical 
pain,  to  be  eased  of  your  severe  sufferings,  and 
raised  to  be  of  those  who  serve,  but  stiU  we  cannot 
do  without  you.  For  little  do  you  know  how  great 
good  you  do  those  who  visit  you.  Little  do  you 
know  how  much  comfort  and  strength  you  impart, 
how  many  a  weary  load  is  made  to  feel  lighter 
through  your  patient,  quiet  way  of  bearing  things. 
When  desponding,  low  in  spirits,  sad  and  vexed 
over  some  trifling  trouble,  or  some  great  trouble, 
what  do  you  think  we  say  to  ourselves  ?  We 
must  go  and  see  our  sick  ones.  And  we  enter  where 
you  are  lying, — you  seem  pleased  to  see  us,  and 
look  your  thanks :  you  have  lain  for  many  years, 
you  have  your  days  of  severe  suffering,  you  have 
sometimes  not  the  comforts  of  many  around  you, 
and  yet  what  do  we  find  you  doing  1  Why,  you 
speak  very  little  about  yourselves,  and  seem  so 
much  concerned  about  the  good  of  others  that  you 
forget  your  own  troubles.  And  when  we  find  you, 
with  so  much  to  complain  of,  losing  sight  of  them 
in  your  interest  in  others,  we  see  the  secret  we  are 
in  search  of — we  are  to  look  away  from  ourselves 
and  consider  others. 

Then  when  we  speak  of  Jesus  yoitt  faces  lighten 


up  with  such  a  glow  of  pleasure  that  we  say  to 
oiu'selves,  Jesus  is  indeed  precious.  He  is  tridy 
loved.  He  gives  peace.  He  ministers  comfort.  He 
fills  the  soul  with  joy.  Ah  !  it  is  at  your  bedside 
when  reading  and  telling  of  Jesus,  of  His  love  and 
of  His  promises,  that  we  get  the  greatest  encourage-- 
ment  to  go  and  teU  others  that  He  is  worthy  of  all 
honour  and  worship,  that  He  is  the  only  one  who 
can  make  truly  happy. 

It  is  often  from  yoiu-  lips,  or  whUe  speaking 
ourselves  to  you,  that  we  get  something  from  God 
to  say  to  them  who  are  active,  and  are  bearing  the 
bm-den  and  heat  of  the  day.  We  are  tired,  fatigued, 
and  need  to  be  refreshed  ourselves,  but  the  very 
exertion  of  speaking  to  you  revives  us ;  thought, 
memory  are  quickened,  the  word  is  caught  at,  and 
we  go  from  you  often  with  the  text  which  has  got 
hold  of  us,  and  which  we  were  longing  for  so 
earnestly. 

Again,  where  do  we  find  our  Aarons  and  Hurs  *! 
Who  hold  up  our  hands  and  wrestle  with  God  on 
our  behalf?  To  whom  do  we  say,  "Pray  for  us, 
remember  us,  bear  us  on  your  heart  at  the  throne  of 
grace  "  \  From  whom  do  we  get  the  ready  answer, 
"  That  we  will,"  but  from  yourselves  1  Little 
do  yoix  think  that  ofttimes,  when  we  are  pleading 
publicly  with  the  Almighty,  you  come  into  our 
minds ;  we  see  you  lying,  we  hear  you  praying, 
we  realise  your  deep  sympathy  and  tender  love, 
and  we  are  stirred  up  to  plead  with  God  in  no 
formal  manner. 

Ah  !  dear,  suffering,  afflicted  ones,  be  comforted, 
be  cheered,  for  we  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  good  you  do  us.  Often  our  happiest  and 
most  profitable  moments  are  spent  with  you,  for 
then  we  are  led  to  see  how  grateful  we  should  be 
that  we  are  not  afflicted  as  you  are ;  we  learn  to 
forget  our  little  troubles ;  we  discover  what  strong, 
earnest  pleaders  with  God  on  our  behalf  we  have ; 
we  have  made  known  to  us  the  power  which  comes 
from  loving  the  soids  of  others,  and  we  feel  stirred 
up  to  go  to  our  duties  because  you  have  given  us 
to  know  something  more  of  Jesus  whom  we  love, 
and  who  will  take  you  and  us  to  dwell  in  heaven 
above,  where  "  there  shall  be  no  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away"  (Rev.  xxi.  4). 

E\iz  Artificial  jFloixier  lEafeer. 

A  Lesson  nsr  Contentment,  eeom  Reax  Life. 

(In  Two  Chapters.) 

By  Jane  M.  Kippen,  Author  of  ' '  Flora  MacLean's 
Keward,"  etc. 

Chapter  I. 

A  NEW  EXPEEIENCE  IN  LIFE. 

IN  recalling  an  incident  of  my  early  life,  with  the 
hope  of  enforcing  on  the  reader  such  a  lesson 
as  was  then  brought  home  to  my  own  heart,  memory 
carries  me  back  to  a  certain  bright  summer  day 
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■when  I  walked   along   the  west -end  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,  on  ni}-  way  to  visit  a  friend. 

Early  morning  showers  had  laid  the  dust  of  the 
streets,  and  freshened  the  air  pleasantly.  And 
now  a  soft,  balmy  breeze,  driving  white  fleecy 
clouds  over  a  sky  muisually  clear  and  blue  for  that 
generally  smoky  atmosphere,  helped  to  temper  the 
heat  of  the  midday  sun,  while  tending  to  raise  the 
spults  and  impart  elasticity  to  the  step  and  vigour 
to  the  frame.  But,  though  then  in  the  very  prime 
of  youth  and  health,  and  with  no  real  cause  of 
disquietude,  I  was  indulging  feelings  of  discon- 
tent which  I  would  have  shrunk  from  any  one 
discovering,  especially  the  dear  friend  I  was  going 
to  see, 

A  few  years  previous  to  this  time  a  change  of 
circumstances  consequent  on  my  father's  death  had 
compelled  my  mother  to  dispose  of  our  pretty  villa, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
watering-places  for  which  the  Firth  of  Clyde  is  cele- 
brated, and  to  remove  with  her  family  to  Glasgow. 

Her  chief  reason  for  this  step  was  inability,  owing 
to  a  greatly-diminished  income,  to  live  in  the  style 
to  which  we  had  hitherto  been  accustomed ;  her 
chief  motive  for  fixing  on  Glasgow  as  our  new  place 
of  residence,  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment  for 
her  two  sons,  now  entering  on  that  period  of  life 
when  a  widowed  mother's  anxieties  for  their  future 
are  naturally  awakened.  Not  without  hesitation 
had  our  mother  brought  her  mind  to  adopt  this 
resolution.  For,  dearly  loving,  as  we  all  did,  our 
sweet  home  at  the  coast,  hallowed  to  us  by  the 
memory  of  many  happy  years  spent  with  our  dear 
departed  father  there,  it  cost  us  aU  an  indescribable 
pang  to  leave  it.  But  a  sense  of  duty  to  her 
children,  strengthened  by  habitual  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  had  carried  our  excellent  surviving 
parent  through  this  trial,  and  even  rendered  the 
necessary  accompanying  sacrifices  and  exertions 
comparatively  easy  to  her. 

And  now,  cheerful  and  contented,  she  set  us  a 
bright  example  of  self-denying  energy  in  daily  life, 
by  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  change,  and  to  render  our  new  home  happy  and 
comfortable.  And  soon  she  was  rewarded  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  principal  object  by  securing, 
through  the  interest  of  old  friends  of  my  father's, 
promising  openings  in  business  for  both  of  my 
brothers.  But  very  difierent,  I  blush  to  own,  was 
the  spirit  in  which  I  had  met  this  reverse  of 
circumstances. 

Instead  of  trying  to  copy  her  example  of  quiet 
submission  to  the  inevitable,  I  was  constantly  mur- 
muring and  complaining  on  account  of  the  many 
deprivations,  real  or  imaginary,  to  which  it  had 
subjected  us,  myself  especially,  as,  of  course,  self 
is  ever  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  those  given 
to  indulge  such  sinful  feelings.  And  now,  as  I 
pursued  my  way  through  a  succession  of  fine  terraces 
and  crescents  (our  own  residence  being  a  top  flat  in 
a  rather  obscure  quarter,  far  west  from  the  then  prin- 


cipal and  most  fashionable  localities),  such  unworthy 
reflections  as  the  following  occupied  my  mind : — 
"What  a  hard  fate  mine  is,  to  be  cooped  up  in  a 
mean  suburb  of  this  great,  smoky  city,  and  in  a 
crowded,  common  tenement  up  two  pairs  of  stairs, 
while  almost  all  my  acquaintances  "—glancing,  as 
I  passed,  at  the  invariably  papered-up  windows  of 
successive  rows  of  elegant,  stately  mansions — "  are 
enjoying  this  delightful  weather  at  one  or  other  of 
those  charming  places  down  the  coast,  where  we 
used  to  live  !"  And  I  sighed  deeply  as  a  vision 
arose  to  my  mind's  eye  of  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Clyde  and  those  of  its  tributary  lochs,  now  rippling 
and  sparkling  beneath  the  beams  of  a  sun  which 
seemed  scarcely  the  same  to  me  when  shining  on 
the  deserted  terraces  of  the  Park,  and  lighting 
up  the — to  my  fancy — already  darkening  foliage 
of  its  trees  and  evergreens.  "  This  park  is  aU  very 
well,  a  wonderful  privilege  to  the  working-classes, 
who  have  probably  never  known  anything  better  " 
— I  continued  to  muse ;  "  but  its  wearisome  mono- 
tony, its  everlasting  sameness,  make  it  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  varying  beauties  of  the  scenery  to 
which  I  was  so  long  accustomed,  with  its  rippling 
waves,  its  pebbly  beach,  its  delightful  fresh  breezes, 
and  its  grand  mountains  !  And  then  our  own  lovely 
villa,  with  its  green  lawn — oh,  so  different  from  this 
dingy  olive  grass ! — its  flowers,  its  roses  and  fuchsias, 
so  superior  to  those  of  their  boasted  Botanic  Garden 
here  !  And  above  all,  our  delightful  boating  excur- 
sions, our  fishing  and  rowing  matches,  our  picnics 
in  the  woods  !  And  now,  to  think  that  my  brothers, 
after  toiling  at  their  desks  all  day,  have  no  amuse- 
ment but  playing  in  that  eternal  bowling-green 
opposite  our  windows — it  makes  me  sick  to  look 
at  it  night  after  night.  And  I  stUl  worse  ofl'-^ 
the  few  acquaintances  I  have  away  to  the  coast  or 
country,  and  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  the  whole 
livelong  day  !  I  wonder  if  any  one  besides  myself 
was  ever  placed  in  a  position  so  unlike  what  I  would 
have  chosen  if  I  could  ! " 

0  most  inconsiderate,  selfish  creature !  In 
my  absorbing  feehugs  of  envy  for  those  enjoying 
superior  advantages  to  myself,  not  one  thought  of 
the  multitudes  in  that  very  city  pent  up  in  squalid 
lanes,  inhabiting  close,  stifling  garrets,  or  breathing 
the  vitiated  air  of  crowded  factories,  perhaps  pining 
in  hopeless  poverty  and  want,  or  tossed  on  miser- 
able beds  of  sickness  or  racking  pain,  without  one 
of  the  many  comforts  left  to  me,  but  now  overlooked 
and  forgotten  in  my  sinful,  ungrateful  spirit  of 
discontent. 

Ere  that  day  closed  I  was  to  receive  a  needed 
lesson,  a  striking  rebuke  to  that  unworthy  re- 
pining temper  of  mind,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
phase  of  existence,  and  that  among  my  own  class 
of  society — a  glimpse  of  a  life  of  toil  and  privation 
as  yet  undreamt  of  in  my  calculations.  While 
still  indulging  such  reflections,  I  reached  the  re- 
sidence of  Miss  Walton,  situated  in  Sauchiehall 
Street,  like  our  own,  a  top  flat,  and  in  one  respect, 
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to  my  ideas,  more  objectionable,  being  up  three 
instead  of  two  pairs  of  stairs. 

I  foimd  my  friend  in  her  pretty  little  drawing- 
room,  a  very  model  of  taste  and  neatness,  with  its 
open  windows  admitting  the  fresh,  pleasant  air, 
and  looking  across  the  street  to  a  row  of  old- 
fashioned  villas,  whose  trees,  shrubberies,  and 
flower-borders  gave  somewhat  of  a  rm-al  aspect  to 
the  view,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
its  central  position,  and  the  moderate  rent  suiting 
her  slender  means.  Miss  Walton  had  chosen  this 
locality. 

Though  almost  entirely  confined  to  her  sofa  by 
an  afi"ection  of  the  spine,  no  one,  from  her  cheerful 
appearance  and  constant  lively  flow  of  spirits, 
would  have  supposed  her  an  invalid.  And  while 
considerably  past  middle  age,  her  face  still  retained 
much  of  youth's  comeliness,  and  wore  an  expression 
of  kindness  and  serenity,  the  outward  index  of  a 
mind  at  peace  with  God  and  man.  For  Miss 
Walton  was  a  Christian  in  the  truest  sense ; 
"  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly 
with  her  God;"  her  consistent  piety  evinced  not 
by  high-sounding  profession,  but  by  imtiring 
efforts  to  help  and  benefit  her  fellow -creatTires; 
unostentatious  deeds  of  benevolence  done  for  the 
sake  of  that  Savioiu-  whom  she  loved  and  served 
with  all  her  heart.  She  greeted  me  with  her  usual 
cordiality,  expressing  her  pleasure  at  seeing  me  in 
a  manner  very  soothing  imder  the  then  state  of 
my  feelings. 

"  Come  away,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  It  does 
one's  heart  good  to  see  your  blooming  face ;  and 
you  are  looking  so  nice  in  your  pretty  new  summer 
dress  which  you've  made  up  so  neatly.  It  reaUy 
does  you  great  credit."  For  she  knew  that  the 
Ulac  muslin  I  wore,  a  gift  from  a  friend,  had  been 
my  first  efi'ort  in  dressmaking ;  and  one  of  the  many 
lovable  featiures  of  her  character  was  a  willingness 
to  gratify  by  always  bestowing  commendation  where 
she  considered  it  due. 

"And  you,"  I  replied,  anxious  to  say  something 
pleasant  in  return,  "  are  as  usual  busy  with  your 
pretty  handiwork."  And  I  took  up  and  admired 
some  pincushions,  needlebooks,  and  penwipers,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  and  similar  articles  she 
was  quite  an  adept. 

"  Yes ;  my  charity-box  wants  replenishing,  and 
I'm  getting  those  ready  before  the  return  of  my 
kind  friends  fi-om  the  coast,  in  hopes  of  finding 
purchasers  for  them." 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  buy  some  of  them !"  I 
replied;  "but  unfortunately,  I've  nothing  in  my 
power  in  that  way,  as  you  know." 

"  Never  mind,  my  love.  Be  thankful  that  you 
have  other  ways  of  doing  good ;  if  it  were  only  by 
showing  an  example  of  cheerful  contentment  for 
the  many  blessings  you  enjoy,  which  I  am  siu-e 
you  are  always  willing  to  do." 

Naturally  wincing  under  this  remark,  considering 
my  present  very  opposite  mood  of  mind,  I  changed 


the  subject  by  turning  to  admire  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  flowers  set  in  a  glass  on  a  side-table 
near  a  window. 

"How  kind  your  friends  are  in  keeping  you 
suppUed  with  such  lovely  flowers  as  you  always 
have.  Miss  Walton,"  I  said,  bending  over  the  nose- 
gay to  inhale  its  fragrance.  But  I  started  in 
extreme  surprise  on  discovering  that  it  was  desti 
tute  of  perfume,  the  flowers  being  artificial,  and 
made  of  paper  of  various  colours  ! 

Miss  Walton  laughed  merrily,  much  enjoying 
the  compliment  to  her  bouquet  implied  in  my 
mistake.  "  How  delighted  and  proud  the  poor  old 
lady  that  made  them  will  be,  to  hear  that  her 
artificial  flowers  have  been  taken  for  real ! "  she 
exclaimed. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  those  exquisite 
flowers  are  actually  the  work  of  an  old  lady?"  I 
rejoined  in  increased  surprise. 

"  Not  only  so,  Ella,  but  her  chief  means  ot 
support,"  was  the  reply. 

And  in  answer  to  my  eager  questions,  Miss 
Walton  proceeded  to  tell  me  her  remarkable  history. 

Her  father,  she  said,  had  been  a  merchant  be- 
longing to  the  city,  and  her  only  brother  a  colonel 
in  the  army.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  was 
long  laid  aside  from  active  service  in  consequence 
of  wounds  received  in  battle,  his  two  surviving 
sisters  had  invested  the  little  money  he  bequeathed 
to  them,  along  with  their  still  smaller  patrimony, 
on  a  security  which  had  turned  out  so  ill  that  all 
they  possessed  in  the  world  was  lost.  And  now, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  slender  annuity  from 
the  Fund  for  Indigent  Gentlewomen,  they  had  no- 
thing to  depend  on  for  subsistence  but  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  those  flowers  made  by  the 
younger  of  the  two,  the  elder  having  been  for 
years  a  confirmed  invalid  from  asthma  and  other 
complaints.  "And  think  of  them,  Ella,"  she 
concluded,  "  living  in  a  close,  ill-aired  attic  in  the 
High  Street ;  the  one  toiling  at  a  work  miserably 
paid  even  when  successful  in  getting  orders,  gener- 
ally '  few  and  far  between ; '  and  the  other,  wear- 
ing out  a  dreary,  sufi"ering  existence,  without  the 
means  of  procuring  one  single  comfort  which  her 
state  of  health  so  urgently  requires.  The  friend 
who  made  me  acquainted  with  their  case  said  she 
never  would  forget  the  afl"ecting  sight  of  the  two — 
the  younger  thus  employed,  and  the  poor  invalid, 
in  her  intervals  of  suffering,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
trying  to  assist  in  cutting  out  part  of  the  flowers." 

I,  too,  was  deeply  a9"ected  on  hearing  this  sad 
story,  the  more  so  that  my  pity  for  those  poor 
ladies  was  intensified  by  a  conviction  of  my  extreme 
sinfulness  in  having  so  recently  given  way  to  such 
shameful  feelings  of  discontent  with  a  lot  which, 
when  contrasted  with  theirs,  seemed  now  the  very 
acme  of  comfort  and  happiness. 

"  I  shall  try  to  do  something  to  help  them,"  I 
exclaimed,  impulsively,  after  expressing  so  much 
of  those  feelings  as  was  unconnected  with  shame 
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and  remorse;  "perhaps  I  may  induce  some  of  my 
friends  to  give  me  orders  for  their  flowers.  I  have 
scarcely  any  one  in  town  at  present  to  apply  to, 
but  I  shall  write  and  tell  them  about  this  sad  case, 
and  surely  I'll  succeed  with  some  of  them." 

"  Do  so,  dear  Ella,"  said  Miss  Walton,  evidently 
pleased  with  my  proposal,  "and  doubtless  God  will 
prosper  your  kind  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  poor 
old  ladies." 

In  a  very  different  temper  of  mind  from  what  I 
had  indulged  on  my  way  down  did  I  now  pursue 
my  walk  homewards.  And  the  resolution  born  of 
my  interest  in,  and  desire  to  benefit,  those  whose 
sad  case  had  produced  the  happy  effect  of  stu-ring 
up  the  better  feelings  of  my  nature,  now  helped  to 
impart  a  buoyancy  to  my  step  and  an  exhilaration 
to  my  spirits,  which  two  hours  earlier  I  could  not 
have  imagined  possible. 

The  streets  appeared  handsomer  and  much  less 
deserted  than  before,  while  the  grass  and  trees  in 
the  park  seemed  actually  to  have  changed  their 
dingy  hue  to  one  of  renewed  verdure. 

And  the  kindly  greeting  of  my  mother  as  she 
hailed  my  return  to  our  "  top  flat "  sounded  in  my 
ears  Kke  the  sweetest  of  music.  Are  any  of  my 
readers  prone  to  such  unworthy  feelings  as  possessed 
the  ascendency  over  me  till  thus  dislodged  1  I 
should  advise  a  similar  method  of  ridding  their 
minds  of  such  guests. 

Hife  anti  SMorfe  i^otcs. 

We  hear  with  pleasure  that  Branches  of  the  Young 
Men's  Guild  are  increasing  in  number  throughout  Scot- 
land. Every  mouth  reports  are  being  received  of  Young 
Men's  Societies  desiring  to  be  affiliated,  and  of  others 
being  started  in  parishes  where  hitherto  there  had  been 
none.  A  Branch  of  the  Guild  has  just  been  established 
in  the  Parish  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  thus  noticed 
in  Ellon  Parish  Magazine : — "We  had  an  interesting  meet- 
ing in  the  Church  on  the  evening  of  the  Fast-Day,  which 
was  attended  by,  among  others,  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  Kirk-Session.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  Edin- 
burgh, a  deputy  from  the  Christian  Life  and  Work 
Committee,  spoke  of  the  general  advantages  of  the  Young 
Men's  Guilds  ;  and  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  M.A.,  Aber- 
deen, gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  working  of  the  Guild 
in  his  parish.  Mr.  Rae,  Mr.  Spittal,  and  Mr.  Copland 
said  each  a  word  in  favour  of  forming  a  Guild  in  Ellon — 
the  last  named  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  deputies. 
A  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  when  a  Provisional 
Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Constitution,  to 
be  submitted  to  a  future  meeting  of  those  intending  to 
join  the  Guild."  We  wish  this  Branch  every  success, 
and  hope  that  the  example  of  Ellon  will  be  followed  by 
other  parishes  throughout  Scotland  where  no  Branch  as 
yet  exists. 

Many  of  the  September  Supplements  to  "Life  and 
Work"  have  reached  us.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  edited 
on  this  occasion  from  remote  places  by  busy  ministers 
enjoying  a  well-earned  holiday.  Their  parishes  will  be 
no  losers.  They  will  preach  and  visit  with  a  fresh  heart 
when  work  is  resumed. 

The  Lanark  Presbytery  Supplement  is  well  maintained. 
Among  the  articles  is  an  excellent  Health  Lecture  by  Dr. 
A.  Turnbull  Smith,  Glasgow. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  Supplements  is  one 
for  August,  giving  indication  of  liaving  been  disinfected 
at  some   frontier.      It  is  Irom  St.   Andrew's   Church, 


Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  Editor,  Rev.  W.  Kean,  has 

not  been  resting,  but  has  been  over-tasking  his  strength 
by  going  about  to  cheer  and  help  the  cholera  patients, 
lie  does  not  saj'  this ;  we  happen  to  know  it.  He  only 
says,  in  recording  the  deaths  of  members  of  the  Congre- 
gation, "We  have  all  been  passing  through  a  serious 
time,  with  death  very  near  to  us."  Otherwise  the 
Supplement  is  a  record  of  school -work,  Bethel -work, 
temperance-work,  etc. 

Searcfjing  t^e  Scriptures, 

By  the  Editor. 

1,  2.  Find  eleven  miracles  in  the  history  of  Elijah  in 
1  Kings  and  2  Kings.  3.  Find  two  of  these  used  in  a 
New  Testament  epistle  to  illustrate  the  power  of  prayer. 
4.  Which  of  them  would  Jesus  not  allow  His  disciples  to 
imitate  ?  and  why  ?  5.  Find  mention  in  Hebrews  of 
another  who  was  translated  without  seeing  death.  6. 
Find  in  Romans  a  reference  to  Elijah.  7.  Where  is  the 
Old  Testament  prophecy  that  Elijah  should  come  again  ? 
8.  In  whom  did  Jesus  say  that  that  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled ?  9.  What  do  we  find  that  Elijah  spoke  of  at  the 
Transfiguration  ?  10.  Find  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the 
Jews  thought  of  the  coming  of  Elijah. 

ANSWERS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Amos  1.  1  ;  Zech.  14.  5.  2.  1  Sam.  28.  11-20.  3. 
Isa.  14.  9-19.  4.  Moses,  Dent.  34.  5-7  ;  EUjah,  2  Kmgs 
2.  11.  5.  Abraham  and  Isaac,  James  1.  21  ;  Rahab, 
1.  25  ;  Job,  5.  11  ;  Elijah,  5.  17.  6.  Nazarenes,  Luke  4. 
30 ;  Jews,  John  10.  31,  39.  7.  OflScers  of  Sanhedrim, 
John  7.  46  ;  band  from  the  priests,  John  18.  6.  8-10. 
Acts  6.  7  ;  Simon  Magus,  8.  13,  23  ;  Barnabas,  15.  39. 
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New  Moon.    Tlie  Lord  will  prosper  thy  way. — Gen.  24. 
A  contrite  heart  Thou  wilt  not  despise. — Ps.  51. 17.   [40. 
Unto  God  belong  the  issues  from  death. — Ps.  68.  20. 
Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous. — Ps.  97.  11. 
He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. — Isa.  28.  16. 
In  confidence  shall  be  your  strength. — Isa.  30.  15. 
Tour  little  ones — them  will  I  bring  in. — Num.  14.  31. 
Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ? — Num.  23.  19. 
Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found. — Isa.  55.  6. 
Be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind. — Eph.  4.  23. 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee. — John  21.  15. 
Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  My  sake  ?— John  13.  33. 
First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother. — Matt.  5.  24.       [32. 
Collection  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' Fund. — Lev.  19. 
I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner. — Gen.  23.  4.     [49.  25. 
Full  Moon.    Partial  Eclipse  of  Moon.  Bigh  Tides. — Gen. 
High  Tides.    Known  unto  God  are  all  His  works. — Acts 
We  aU  do  fade  as  a  leaf.— Isa.  64.  6.  [15.  IS. 

My  soul  shaU  be  joyful  in  my  God.— Isa.  61.  10. 
Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  pray. — Matt.  6.  6. 
The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.— Matt.  12.  8. 
FUIed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  to  work.— Exod.  31.  3,  4. 
Great  shall  be  the  peace  of  Thy  children. — Isa.  54.  13. 
Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you. — Heb.  13.  17. 
We  count  them  happy  which  endure. — James  5.  11. 
What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation  ? — Isa.  10.  3. 
Lead  me  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I. — Ps.  61.  2. 
The  House  of  God  the  gate  of  heaven.— Gen.  28.  17. 
One  greater  than  the  temple. — Matt.  12.  6. 
New  Moon.     Comest  Thou  to  me?— Matt.  3.  14.    [1.24. 
Hallowmas  Eve.    Thou  knowest  the  hearts  of  aU. — Acts 

NOVEM  BER. 

Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate. — Matt.  7.  13. 
Not  crowned,  except  he  strive  lawfully. — 2  Tim.  2.  5. 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.— Matt.  7.  7. 
I  will  bless  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing. — Gen. 
12.  2. 


NOTE.- 


-The  Editor  reqwsts  Correspondents  to  excuse,  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  legs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     Ee  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Seat-letting. — The  following  are  tte  days  appointed 
for  this  purpose  : — Thursday  the  15th,  and  Friday  the 
16th  current,  from  2  till  5  o'clock  p.m.  ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  the  16th,  from  7.30  till  9  o'clock,  to 
let  the  Sittings  to  present  occupants  for  the  year  to 
Martinmas  1884  ;  also  on  Friday  the  23d  current,  from 
2  till  4  o'clock,  to  let  any  Sittings  not  then  retaken. 

It  may  be  mentioned  for  the  information  of  Parishioners 
that  considerable  changes  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  way  of  rearranging  the  prices  of  Seats,  especially  in 
the  gallery,  to  the  extent,  even,  of  somewhat  diminishing 
the  rental.  Seat  rents  in  parish  churches  are,  no  doubt, 
an  anomaly,  but  much  as  we  may  deplore  the  existence 
of  such  a  system,  there  seems,  meanwhile,  to  be  no  escape 
from  it.  In  present  circumstances,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  this  undoubtedly  constitutes  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  material  power  and  stability  of  a 
congregation,  a  fact  of  which  too  many  in  our  churches 
seem  to  be  forgetful. 

Congregational  Prayer  Meeting.  — This  Service  will 
commence  on  Thursday  the  8th  November  at  3  o'clock. 
On  that  day  tlie  address  will  have  special  reference  to 
the  Female  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  After 
the  beginning  of  December  the  Prayer  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Parochial  Buildings,  but 
meanwhile  it  will  be  in  the  Church  as  formerly.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  one  good  effect  of  holding  it  under 
somewhat  more  favourable  circumstances  as  regards 
warmth  and  comfort  than  can  usually  be  obtained  in 
such  a  large  building  as  St.  Stephen's  on  a  week  day, 
may  be  visible  in  a  larger  attendance. 

Bible  Classes.— The  Monday  Evening  Bible  Class  and 
Young  Women's  Association  will  resume  in  Jamaica 
Street  Mission  Hall  (during  November),  on  the  5th 
November  at  8  o'clock.  The  subjects  for  this  session 
embrace — "Lessons  from  the  lives  of  Daniel  and 
Nehemiah,"  by  Dr.  !Macleod  ;  "Old  Testament  types  in 
the  light  of  New  Testament  teaching, "  by  Mr.  Playfair  ; 
and  at  all  the  meetings  "  readings  from  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress. " 

The  Thursday  Afternoon  Class  or  Bible  Beading  will 
be  resumed  on  the  15th  at  3.15. 

Sabbath  Morning  Christian  Fellowship  Association. 

— The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  Jamaica  Street  Hall 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  4th  November,  at  10 
o'clock,  when  the  opening  address  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Colin  G.  Macrae,  W.S.  The  attendance  of  young  men 
is  earnestly  requested. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  "St.  Stephen's  Bible 
Class  Guild  "  has  been  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  young 
men  who  are  or  have  been  members  of  Mr.  Macrae's 
class.  It  is  to  be  an  "undenominational  "  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Young  Men's  Guild  or  Union,  its 
objects  being  the  general  improvement  of  young  men — 
both  spiritually  and  intellectually — by  means  of  the  Bible 
Class,  Course  of  Lectures,  Literar}'  Society,  Librarj',  Mis- 


sion Committee,  etc.    We  are  sure  that  all  will  watch  its 
progress  with  interest  and  sympathy. 

The  Office-bearers  are  : — 
Hon.  Presidents — Dr.  Macleod  and  Colin  G.  Macrae,  Esq. 
President — James  W.  Swan. 

Secretary — James  Mill. 
Treasurer — John  MacReadie. 

Workers'  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November  at  3  o'clock  (Jamaica  St.  Hall).  District 
Visitors,  Sunday  School  Teachers,  Collectors,  and  all  other 
workers  invited,  and  all  who  may  wish  to  give  their 
help  in  any  department  of  the  Church's  work.  The 
object  of  the  Meeting  is  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  all  our 
work,  and  to  transact  any  business  which  has  to  be  done. 

Children's  Church.  —  Mr.  Playfair  will  resume  the 
Children's  Church  in  Home  Lane  Hall  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  November  at  11.15.  This,  as  well  as  all  other 
meetings,  will  of  course  be  transferred  to  the  new  build- 
ings whenever  they  are  ready,  which  will  be  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Evening  Service. — As  has  been  intimated  already 
from  the  pulpit,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  experiment 
of  having  a  Monthly  Evening  Service  in  St.  Stephen's  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  at  7  o'clock.  On  that 
day  the  Afternoon  Service  (which  is  to  commence  here- 
after at  2.30)  will  be  for  children,  though,  of  course,  any 
others  who  care  to  attend  will  be  welcome.  The  Child- 
ren's Service  will  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour.  Will 
parents  and  others  kindly,  do  their  best  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful ? 

Sabbath  School  Library.  —  This  Library,  which  is 
largely  used,  has  fallen  into  an  unsatisfactory  state.  It 
is  believed  that  about  £12  could  go  far  to  re-establish  it. 
This  opportunity  is  therefore  taken  of  appealing  to  the 
Congregation  kindly  to  contribute  that  sum.  Some 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  assist  by  sending  suitable  books. 
Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  such  magazines  as  the 
"Leisure  Hour,"  "Sunday  at  Home,"  etc.,  are  found 
very  useful.  Over  and  above  this,  however,  we  will 
certainly  need  £12  worth  of  new  books.  Contributions 
towards  this  very  important  object  may  be  sent  to 
William  Finlay,  Esq.,  16  Belgrave  Crescent,  or  W.  P. 
Hardie,  Esq.,  4  Scotland  Street,  and  these  will  be 
acknowledged  in  a  future  Magazine.  It  will  be  an 
additional  kindness  if  those  who  are  disposed  to  assist 
will  send  in  their  contributions  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  so  that  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  place 
the  Library  on  a  proper  footing. 

The  Musical  Society. — The  object  of  this  Society  is 
the  cultivation  of  musical  knowledge.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  as  large  a  membership  as 
possible  connected  with  the  Congregation.  Hitherto  the 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  is  pro- 
posed, during  the  ensuing  winter,  to  have  them  upon 
Wednesday  evenings  in  the  Hall  of  the  Parochial  Build- 
ings at  8  o'clock.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Congregation  and 
Parishioners  will  largelj-  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity  thus  aftbnlod  to  them  of  musical  training,  and 
that  the  Service  of  Praise  iu  Churcli  will  be  thereby 
improved. 

The  music  to  be  practised  will  include  secular  as  well 
as  sacred  pieces,  and  it  is  iu  contemplation  that  during 
the  winter  the  Society  should  give  two  or  three  public 
recitals  for  tlie  benelit  of  the  Parishioners. 

The  first  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  public  opening 
of  the  Parochial  Buildings.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  give  tlie  date  more  precisely,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  later  than  the  third  week  of  November. 

Subscription  2s.  6d. ,  exclusive  of  music.  Names  will 
be  enrolled  by  Mr.  Bilton,  21  Hill  Street,  Honorary 
Secretary,  before  and  after  the  Meeting. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association. — The 

first  of  a  Course  of  Public  Lectures  in  connection  with 
this  Association  will  be  delivered  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
MacOregor  of  St.  Cuthbert's  in  the  new  Hall  on  the 
evetiing  of  Tuesday,  December  4,  at  8  P.M.  It  is 
intended  that  there  should  be  a  Monthly  Lecture  till 
May,  and  members  of  the  Congregation  generally  are 
very  particularly  invited  to  give  their  attendance  on 
these  occasions.  It  must  obviously  be  a  cause  of  regi'et 
and  even  humiliation  if  distinguished  lecturers,  as  has 
happened  more  than  once  already  in  much  smaller  halls 
than  our  new  one  will  be,  are  allowed  to  speak  to  almost 
empty  benches.  This  is  a  matter  which  needs  to  be 
carefully  attended  to. 


St.  Stephen's  Association  in    Support  of  the 
Female  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
the  members  of  the  Congregation  that  the  Collectors 
will  wait  upon  them  in  the  course  of  this  month  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  contributions  for  the  Female  Missions 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

They  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  formal 
report  of  the  Indian  and  Jewish  Associations,  as  the  work 
carried  on  by  them  must  be  familiar  to  the  Congregation 
from  the  authorised  periodicals  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Annual  Reports  will  be  found  in  the  April  and  July 
numbers  of  the  NEWS  OF  FEMALE  MISSIONS. 

Every  year's  experience  shows  that  for  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  women  of  India  female  agency  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  this  being  the  case,  the  Ladies'  Association 
is  acknowledged  as  necessary  to  the  General  Assembly's 
Schemes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
while  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
co-operates  with  its  Committees,  it  is  not  maintained 
from  the  same  funds,  but  by  what  is  collected  cither 
congregationally  or  by  individuals. 

Tlie  Committee  is  persuaded  that  the  best  way  of 
supporting  this  Association  is  by  systematic  collecting, 
and  therefore  (as  has  been  explained  in  former  reports) 
the  Congregation  is  divided  into  districts,  with  a  Collector 
appointed  to  each,  and  they  earnestly  hope  that  members 
will  kindly  give  their  contributions  to  their  Collector. 
They  would  further  request  that  members  who  reside  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  are  not  waited  on  early  in  the 
month,  will  send  their  contribution  to  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
17  Heriot  liow,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  or  to  any 
of  the  members  of  Committee. 

Last  year  £18:10:6  was   collected  for  the  Ladies' 


Indian  Association  ;  this  included  £6  from  the  girls  of 
the  Sabbath  School  for  the  support  of  an  Orphan  at 
Calcutta.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  sum  is  given 
to  the  GENERAL  FUND.  Tlie  Congregation,  besides, 
pay  Jliss  Gordon's  salary  from  their  special  Pursewaukum 
Fund,  of  which  a  sejjarate  report  is  given. 

For  the  Ladies'  Jewish  Association  £43  :  lis.  was  con- 
tributed. Tlie  Committee  tnist  a  still  larger  sum  may  be 
contributed  to  this  very  important  Association. 

The  home  Scheme  embraced  is  the  Gaelic  School  and 
Bursary  Fund,  to  which  last  year  £29  :  lis.  was  contri- 
buted, besides  some  other^sums  that  w^ere  not  paid  through 
the  Association.  This  is  a  valuable  Scheme  for  helping 
Gaelic-speaking  lads  to  be  educated  with  a  view  to  their 
entering  on  a  University  training  for  the  ministry. 

The  Committee  would  commend  these  objects  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  Congregation,  and  urge  that  liberal 
supjiort  should  be  given,  that  we  may  thus  prove  that 
we  value  our  own  privileges  so  highly  that  we  would 
they  were  extended  to  others  less  highly  favoured 
throughout  the  world,  that  they  too  may  be  brought 
to  participate  with  us  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  .  "Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required."  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give." 

Committee. 


Lady  Gillespie. 
Mrs.  MacNab. 
Miss  Blackwood. 


Mrs.  Macleod,  President. 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  Trcasv/rer. 
Miss  Tawse,  Secretary. 


COLLECTOES. 

Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street. 

Mrs.  Girdwood,  30  Moray  Place. 

Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street. 

Mrs.  Robertson,  27  Saxe-Coburg  Place. 

Mrs.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row. 

Miss  Boyd,  7  Dean  Terrace. 

Miss  Brodie,  29  Howe  Street. 

Miss  Cosens,  81  Great  King  Street. 

Miss  Gumming,  20  Dean  Terrace. 

Miss  Jameson,  2  Abbotsford  Park. 

Miss  I.  Kenned}',  71  Great  King  Street. 

Miss  Leishman,  4  Douglas  Crescent. 

Miss  Mann,  22  Raeburn  Place. 

iliss  MacNab,  22  Howard  Place. 

Miss  Pott,  1  Inverleith  Row. 

Miss  Shepherd,  3  Gloucester  Place. 

Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  Street.* 

Miss  Symington,  13  Dundas  Street. 

Miss  C.  Tawse,  11  Royal  Terrace. 

Miss  Walker,  31  Buckingham  Terrace. 

The  Collection  for  Miss  Gordon's  work  at  Madras  will 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  objects  above  mentioned. 
A  separate  report  will  be  issued,  to  which  special  atten- 
tion is  now  directed. 

Collections  for  November. — Two  Collections  fallCto 
be  made  this  month.  One  for  the  AGED  AND  IN- 
FIRM MINISTERS'  Fund  on  the  11th,  and  the  usual 
INFIRMARY  Collection  on  the  LAST  Sunday,  the 
25th.  The  title  of  the  first  almost  sufficiently  explains 
its  purpose.  The  object  commends  itself  increasiugly  to 
the  best  friends  of  our  Church  as  most  worthy  of  sup- 
port. The  Infirmary  Collection  never  fails  to  awaken 
sympathy,  and  we  hope  that  St.  Stephen's  ■ivill  not  lose 
that  honourable  place  it  has  long  taken  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 
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Sermon. 

THE  TENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Bj'  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Fleming,  B.D.,  Buenos  Ay  res. 
"  Thou  shall  not  covet." — Exodus  xx.  17. 
r\F  all  the  commaudments  this  is  perhaps  the  least 
^  thought  of.  Usually,  when  we  do  a  wrong 
thing,  the  feeling  comes  into  our  minds  that  we 
have  broken  a  commandment.  If  we  have  told 
an  untruth,  conscience  is  very  apt  to  call  out, 
"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  ;"  and  even  if 
we  have  lost  our  temper,  we  often  think  of  our 
Lord's  exposition  of  the  words,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
But  when  does  the  thought  arise,  "  I  have  broken 
the  tenth  commandment  "1  How  seldom  do  we 
say  to  ourselves,  "  I  have  been  guilty  of  coveting," 
or,  "  I  have  resisted  that  temptation  to  covet." 
And  yet,  if  the  explanations  which  we  are  going  to 
give  be  correct,  it  is  broken  far  more  frequently 
than  any  of  the  others  or  than  all  of  them  put 
together.  For  it  is  the  only  commandment  that 
directly  speaks  of  the  state  of  the  heart. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  do  not  quite  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  commandment  is  the  Oriental 
—or  to  speak  more  correctly  the  Arab — form  in 
which  it  is  cast.  We  are  told  not  to  covet  our 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid- 
servant, nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass.  Now  at  first 
sight,  and  witliout  looking  at  what  these  things 
signify,  most  of  us  would  be  prepared  to  say  that 
we  rarely  or  never  do  covet  such  things.  Coveting 
our  neighbour's  house  is  perhaps  a  sin  we  would  at 
times  acknowledge,  but  not  often  ;  and  then  the 
words  "  anything  tljat  is  thy  neighbour's,"  are  so 
very  general  that  we  miss  any  specific  force  in 
them.  These  may  be  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
command  is  so  little  thought  of,  and  perhaps  also 
because  the  word  "  covet "  is  anything  but  a  simple 
word.  We  seldom  use  it  in  everyday  life,  and  if 
we  turn  to  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  a  mean- 
ing the  result  is  rather  confusing.  We  find  several 
Avords  used  to  represent  this  sin.  But  what  compli- 
cates the  matter  is,  that  we  find  "  covet "  some- 
times used  in  a  good  sense.  St.  Paul  says,  "Covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts,"  and  again,  "Covet  to  pro- 
phesy;" yet  the  same  apostle  says  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  law  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  that  he 
got  to  know  what  sin  was.  Christ  says,  "  Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousness,"  and  enforces  this  by 
the  very  striking  and  awful  parable  of  "  the  rich 
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fool."  Covetousness  is  called  idolatry,  and  the 
covetous  man  is  over  and  over  again  singled  out  as 
one  of  those  who  will  be  doomed  at  the  last  day. 

In  the  commandment  itself  tlie  word  means 
simply  to  "desire."  "Thou  shalt  not  desire  thy 
neighbour's  house,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bour's." In  other  places  we  find  it  has  the  mean- 
ing of  "  fixing  the  mind  on  a  thing,"  of  "  extending 
the  arms  for  anything,"  of  "  gaining  dishonestly," 
of  "wishing  for  more;"  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
meaning  where  it  signifies  "the  love  of  money;" 
for  example,  we  read,  "  Let  your  conversation  be 
without  covetousness  " — literally,  "  Let  your  turn  of 
mind  be  free  from  the  love  of  money" 

Having  now  tried  to  define  the  word  '•  covet," 
let  us  attempt  to  explain  shortly  the  meaning  of 
the  Tenth  Commandment.  To  accomplish  this  we 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  exposition  given 
in  our  own  Shorter  Catechism.  There  we  are  told 
that  the  Tenth  Commandment  forbids  all  discon- 
tent with  our  own  estate,  envying  or  grieving  at 
the  good  of  our  neighbour,  and  all  inordinate 
desires  towards  anything  that  is  his.  It  calls  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  contented  with  our  own 
condition,  and  to  "  have  a  right  and  charitable 
frame  of  spirit  towards  our  neighbour  and  all  that 
is  his."  No  one  can  thoughtfully  read  these  words 
without  seeing  what  a  sweep  this  commandment 
has  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  even  wider  than 
at  first  sight  appears  from  these  explanations. 

We  may  here  touch  on  a  distinction  that  is 
rather  interesting.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  this  commandment  is  explained  thus : 
— "  Not  to  covet  nor  desire  other  men's  goods  ;  but 
to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  my  own  living, 
and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which 
it  shall  please  God  to  call  me."  Now,  there  are 
many  points  common  to  both  catechisms,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  point  on  which  stress  is  laid  in 
this  catechism  is  quite  different  from  tlie  important 
point  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  In  the  Episcopal 
Catechism  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  contentment 
and  upon  the  evil  of  anxiety  for  what  we  do  not 
possess.  In  our  own  Catechism  the  emphasis  is 
upon  "our  neighbour."  There  is  little  about  dis- 
content, little  about  "earnest  longing  for  more," 
The  evil  is  the  desiring  what  is  another  man's. 
We  iiave  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  discuss  the 
different  views.  We  can  only  refer  to  a  passage- 
which  bears  uj^on  the  question.     Christ  said,  "  Take- 
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heed  and  beware  of  covetousness,"  and  brought 
home  this  warning  by  the  parable  of  the  rich  fool. 
But  this  man,  so  far  as  vce  are  tohl,  did  not  in  any 
particuhir  covet  the  goods  of  anotlier  man. 

The  nature  of  the  Tontli  Commandment  thus 
becomes  clear  to  us.  We  can  see  that,  while  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  forbid  us  to  injure  our 
neighbour  in  deed,  and  the  ninth  calls  on  us  to 
do  him  no  harm  by  word,  the  tenth  goes  further 
back  still.  It  teaches  that  even  in  our  thoughts 
we  are  to  do  no  injury  to  our  neighbour.  The 
sins  that  issue  forth  in  words  and  deeds  must  first 
pass  through  the  broken  gate  of  the  tenth  com- 
mandment. Ere  ever  the  deed  has  been  done  or 
the  word  spoken,  the  sin  has  been  committed,  for 
no  action  can  take  place  without  first  being  adopted 
by  the  heart  and  mind.  Whether  that  action,  word, 
or  thought,  be  a  sin  against  God,  as  when  we  com- 
plain of  His  providence  ;  against  man,  as  when  we 
grudge  another  what  we  do  not  possess  ;  or  against 
ourselves,  in  being  discontented  with  our  lot ;  in 
any  case,  the  Tenth  Commandment  is  broken. 

It  is  the  source  of  all  sin  against  our  neighbours 
in  word  or  deed,  irrespective  of  the  open  act.  The 
other  commandments  which  guard  our  brother's 
welfare  cannot  be  broken  without  the  tenth  being 
violated  first ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
when  the  tenth  is  broken  any  of  these  others  must 
also  be  visibly  infringed.  The  opposite  is  frequently 
the  case.  The  sin  may  never  pass  beyond  our 
heart,  we  may  give  no  one  a  hint  of  what  we 
desire  or  long  for,  no  word  may  have  passed 
our  lips,  no  finger  may  have  been  lifted,  and 
yet  the  sin  may  have  been  committed,  ay,  and 
noted  by  Him  who  knoweth  the  inmost  imagi- 
nations of  the  thoughts.  The  man  wdio  would 
steal,  but  does  not  for  fear  of  being  found  out,  or 
who  would  cheat,  and  swindle,  and  lie,  were 
it  not  for  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or  the 
certainty  of  his  future  being  blasted  if  he  were 
detected,  has  already  sinned.  We  do  not  say  he 
has  sinned  as  heinously,  but  still  as  clearly  against 
God,  as  if  the  deed  had  been  done. 

It  is  a  sin  against  conscience,  and  only  a  sensitive 
conscience  can  feel  it.  The  commandment  is,  how- 
ever, none  the  less  practical,  in  that  it  has  to  do 
with  the  design  and  not  the  deed.  The  design  is 
the  spring.  It  colours  all  that  passes  outward. 
It  stamps  the  character  of  our  actions.  However 
good  a  deed  may  appear,  that  in  itself  is  not 
enough.  God  considers  the  motives  that  prompted 
it.  This  law,  therefore,  gives  great  support  to 
Conscience.  It  tells  us  that  if  the  heart  be  wrong, 
the  hand  cannot  be  right,  and  that,  in  God's  sight 
at  least,  if  the  heart  is  right,  the  hand  cannot  be 
wrong  —  that  the  acceptable  man  is  "He  that 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart." 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  commandment  is  meant 
to  guard  against  the  idea  that  our  thoughts  and 
intentions  are  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  our 
words  and  actions 


Now  what  is  the  scope  and  extent  of  this  com- 
mandment ?  We  have  seen  that  we  are  to  look  at 
the  thoughts  for  its  sphere  of  action,  and  we  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  there  are  certain  motives 
which  are  specially  condemned,  viz.  covetous 
motives,  longing  earnestly  for  what  we  do  not 
possess,  and  grudging  another  the  possession  of 
things  which  we  may  or  may  not  have,  and  we  can 
hardly  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  special  refer- 
ence to  such  thoughts  as  are  not  likely  to  be  put 
into  action.  But  all  desire  is  not  wrong,  aU  long- 
ing is  not  sinful,  all  coveting  is  not  an  evil  coveting. 
So  long  as  we  can  keep  from  murmuring  or  repining 
at  God's  providence,  or  grudging  others  their 
luxuries  and  good  things,  so  long  as  we  feel  grate- 
ful for  and  rightly  use  our  own  position  and  bless- 
ings, there  is  no  wrong  in  trying  to  improve  that 
position  and  surround  ourselves  with  further  bless- 
ings. If  we  are  in  poverty,  it  is  folly  to  say  that 
we  should  not  long  earnestly  for  escape  from  it. 
If  a  situation  becomes  vacant,  it  is  not  wrong  for 
us  to  seek  it ;  though,  before  the  vacancy  took 
place,  it  would  have  been  sin  to  desh-e  that  the 
holder  of  the  situation  should  be  deprived  of  it 
for  our  advantage. 

We  must  not  confound  contentment  with  sub- 
mission to  the  inevitable.  Contentment  is  not 
stoicism,  or  apathy,  or  indifference.  There  are 
circumstances  in  which  no  healthy  mind  or  no 
healthy  body  can  be  contented,  and  we  are  bound 
to  make  an  eff"ort  to  get  them  changed.  We  are 
not  asked  to  be  happy  when  racked  with  pain,  or 
when  one  dear  to  us  is  very  ill,  but  we  are  asked 
to  be  submissive  and  to  feel  that  it  is  God's  loving 
hand  that  is  upon  us. 

Nor  even  in  such  a  case  are  we  to  envy  those 
who  are  well,  but  to  feel  that  for  a  wise  end 
(wdiich  it  is  often  in  our  power  to  discover)  we  are 
thus  laid  aside.  We  are  commanded  not  to  repine 
at  our  lot,  not  to  be  ungenerous  in  our  thoughts 
of  others,  not  to  feel  that  because  others  have 
succeeded  in  the  world,  and  we  have  not,  any 
injustice  is  done  us,  not  to  wish  we  were  in  other 
people's  shoes,  or  to  envy  those  who  are  possessed 
of  any  element  of  happiness  denied  to  us.  Were 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  this  that  greater  bless- 
ings mean  greater  responsibilities,  greater  influence 
greater  temptation,  and  greater  fame  greater  danger, 
we  should  not  be  covetous.  No  doubt  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  lay  down  the  law,  easy,  too,  for  a  man  in 
an  arm-chair  to  moralise  upon  covetousness  and  the 
evil  of  discontent.  But  if  you  picture  a  poor  man, 
destitute,  weak,  and  out  of  a  situation,  with  his  wife 
and  children  crying  for  bread,  and  add  to  yoiu- 
picture  a  selfish  rich  man  rolling  past  in  his  car- 
riage, and  yet  find  this  poor  man  so  far  contented 
as  to  make  no  mm'inuriug  outw^ard  or  inward  at 
God's  Fatherly  providence,  and  to  cherish  no  feeling 
of  envy  towards  the  rich  man,  then  I  say  you 
have  found  one  in  possession  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  of  the  Christian  graces. 


TO  OUR  LADS— LUTHER. 
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Zo  ©ur  ILaiDS. 

Martin  Luther,  born  November  10,  1483. 

Among  the  masters  at  the  School  of  Eisenach  Luther  attached 
■himself  particularly  to  John  Treboniiis,  a  learned  man  of  pleasing 
manners.  Jlartiu  had  remarked  that  when  Trebonius  entered  the 
class  he  took  otl'  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  students,  and  this  had 
pleased  the  young  man,  and  made  him  feel  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
cii'her.  The  colleagues  of  Trebonius,  who  had  not  the  same  custom 
of  talking  off  their  hats,  having  one  day  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  his  extreme  condescension,  he  replied  in  terms  which  are 
paraphrased  below.— See  D'Aubignfe's  History  of  the  Refonnatiun, 
vol.  i.  p.  111. 

TN  the  old  School  of  Eisenach,  j'ears  ago, 
-^    Trebonius  entered,  humbly  bending  low, 
And  with  his  head  unbonneted  and  bare 
Made  kind  obeisance  to  his  scholars  there  ; 
And  the  good  teacher,  asked  the  reason  why, 
"With  all  humility  made  this  replj' — 
"  AVho  knows  what  destinies  these  lads  await  ? 
The}'  j'et  may  shape  the  fortunes  of  the  State, 
Or  sway  with  eloquence  the  list'ning  throng. 
Or  bless  the  world  with  ministry  of  song, 
Or  lead  great  armies  to  the  tented  field  ; 
I  sow,  but  know  not  what  the  seed  may  yield." 
Brave  words  and  true  the  old  professor  said. 
For  in  that  class,  with  bowed  and  studious  head. 
Young  Martin  Luther  bent  him  o'er  his  book, — 
Luther,  who  gathered  strength  until  he  shook 
The  Papal  power,  and  from  the  kingdom  hurl'd 
The  Roman  tyrant  that  bestrode  the  world, 
And  gave  the  people  light  and  eyes  to  see, 
And  broke  their  chains  and  let  the  nations  free. 

So  now  we  give  yon  greeting  one  and  all, 

Not  knowing  what  high  destiny  may  fall 

On  one  or  all  of  you  in  future  days. 

To  crown  you  with  true  honour  and  fair  praise. 

Go  forth  and  forward,  let  the  fruitful  hours 

Which  knit  your  strength  add  wisdom  to  your  powers  : 

Tutor  the  temper  of  each  rougher  mood, 

Smooth  dovra  the  rudeness  of  your  hardihood. 

Set  high  your  hopes,  with  spirits  fresh  and  free 

Quit  you  like  men  ;  so  shall  you  ever  be 

Sufficient,  steadfast,  valorous,  and  strong, 

Friends  of  the  right  and  foemen  of  the  wrong. 

Press  on  uu  doubting,  heroes  in  the  fight, 

Thrusting  all  lying  errors  into  light ; 

Make  Christ  your  Saviour,  in  your  hearts  enthrone 

Him  as  your  King,  and  serve  the  Christ  alone. 

James  Strang. 

By  the  Kev.  James  Coullie,  B.D.,  Pencaitland. 

WITH  the  approach  of  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Luther  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
■work.  A  study  of  these  makes  one  feel  that  his 
friend  Melancthon  did  not  exaggerate  his  merits 
■when  he  claimed  for  him  a  place  beside  Isaiah, 
John  the  Baptist,  Paul,  and  Augustine.  It  is  a 
life  of  many  sides.  You  may  see  in  it  a  striking 
commentaiy  on  the  common  proverb,  "  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  a  -wonderful  instance 
of  the  leadings  of  Providence,  a  specimen  of  char- 
acter such  as  divine  grace  alone  can  produce,  or  an 
example  of  what  head  and  heart  sanctified  by  that 
grace  can  achieve  for  the  race  of  man. 

He  was  born  at  Eisleben  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber 148.3,  and  was  next  day  baptized  by  the  name 
of  ilartLa,  in  honour  of  the  saint  whose  feast-day  it 


happened  to  be.  His  father,  Hans,  al though  a 
"genuine  peasant,"  appears  six  months  after  his 
son's  birth  as  a  miner  at  Mansfeld  in  Saxony. 
For  long  it  took  all  the  efforts  of  his  excellent 
wife,  Gretha,  and  himself  to  make  ends  meet. 
Hans,  filled  with  the  love  of  learning,  and  conscious, 
at  the  same  time,  of  his  son's  ability,  his  own 
circumstances  having  somewhat  improved,  sent 
Luther,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  a  school  at 
Magdebvu"g,  and  next  year  to  Eisenach.  Here  the 
young  man  devoted  himself  to  his  books,  while  in 
spare  hours  he  would  sing  in  tlie  streets  to  eke  out 
his  scanty  home-allowance.  Ursula  Cotta  took  him 
in  pity  into  her  own  house,  where  for  the  next 
three  years  he  lived  in  comfort,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  such  success  that  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  teacher  he  was  sent,  in  1501,  to  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  then  the  most  famous  in 
Germany.  Here  he  studied  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, but  found  himself  at  the  same  time  drawn 
into  close  friendship  with  some  disciples  of  the 
new  learning  which  was  now  making  its  way  into 
the  universities.  He  had  graduated  Master  of 
Arts  in  1505,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  and 
everything  bade  fair  for  his  taking  a  high  place  in 
the  world.  His  parents  destined  him  for  the  law. 
It  is,  however,  at  this  point  that  a  new  life  began 
to  show  itself. 

For  some  time  that  question  of  questions  had 
been  working  in  him,  "  How  shall  I  be  at  peace  with 
God  V  And  the  answer,  "  Be  holy,"  was  shaping 
itself  within  him.  How  to  accomplish  this  was  now 
the  consuming  desire  of  his  heart.  His  home  and 
school  training,  which  was  of  the  harshest  kind,  served 
to  give  a  foundation  of  fear  to  his  religious  ideas ;  tlie 
mm-der  of  his  friend  Alexis,  a  dreadful  thunderstorm 
that  burst  upon  him  near  the  town,  conspired  to 
make  his  sense  of  personal  demerit  very  vivid,  and  to 
intensify  his  desire  after  righteousness.  He  thought 
that  only  the  life  of  a  holy  monk  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem. So  on  the  17th  of  July  1505,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  friends  and  the  great  grief  of  his 
father,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Augustines, 
dragged  rather  than  drawn,  as  he  expressed  it,  and 
bearing  with  him  from  the  world  nothing  save  two 
books,  Virgil  and  Plautus. 

Having  received  priest's  orders,  he  forthwith 
applied  himself  with  all  the  eagerness  of  his  anxious 
nature  to  solve  the  problem  he  had  set  himself. 
Gladly  he  welcomed,  as  means  to  this  end,  the  most 
menial  offices,  all  the  penances  and  bodily  tortures 
laid  upon  him;  he  studied  theology,  the  Fathers,  the 
Schoolmen,  diligently,  but  withal  the  solution  of  the 
problem  came  not.  He  was  almost  goaded  to  mad- 
ness. Two  comforters  were  raised  up— one  an  aged 
monk,  ■tt'ho  told  the  distracted  youth  that  God  com- 
mands us  to  believe  that  oiu-  sins  are  forgiven  :  the 
other  Staupitz,  the  General  of  the  Augustine  Order, 
who  bade  him  cease  tortiuing  himself  for  his  fixults, 
and  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  Redeemer, 
assuring  him  that  God  was  not  against  him. 
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INIeauwhilo  he  had  been  diligently  reading  his 
Latin  Bible,  and,  as  he  says,  the  words  now  came 
skipinng  to  him  as  friends.  He  saw,  as  he  never  had 
seen,  that  the  righteousness  which  God  gives  to 
ftiith,  not  that  which  the  sinner  tries  to  make  by 
Avorks,  is  the  essence  of  the  gospel.  Now  the  secret 
of  peace  began  to  open  to  him.  In  1508,  after  three 
yearsin  the  monastery,  hewas  appointed, through  the 
inrtuence  of  Staupitz,  who  might  be  called  his  good 
genius,  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg.  In  1512  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Theology.  The  oath  which  was  im- 
jiosedon  such  an  occasion  meant  much  tohim,  and  has 
been  well  called  the  key-note  of  the  Reformation  : 
"  I  swear  that  I  will  manfully  defend  evangelical 
truth."  He  was  lecturing  to  his  students  on  the 
Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  as  he 
A\ent  on  the  full  truth  lighted  up  his  own  soul,  and 
the  words  of  the  prophet  quoted  by  St.  Paul  hence- 
fln-th  became  the  watchword  of  his  life  :  The  just 
shall  live  hy  faith.  St.  Augustine's  works  helped  him 
much,  and  the  works  of  the  mystic  Tauler  stirred  his 
inner  being ;  but  above  all  the  Bible,  and  specially 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  brought  light  and  comfort  to  him. 
He  frequently  preached,  and  the  burden  of  his 
teaching  was  that  the  existing  corruption — his  sense 
of  which  a  visit  to  Rome  had  by  no  means 
diminished — was  caused  by  the  priests.  No  place 
in  AVittenberg  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowds 
that  gathered  to  hear  him.  "  His  words  were  born 
not  on  his  lips  but  in  his  soul,"  said  Melancthon. 

The  idea  that  the  Church  could  forgive  sin  had 
shaped  itself  into  a  remarkable  instrument  called 
the  Lidulgence,  and  the  sale  of  this  form  of  pardon 
was  becoming  a  public  and  scandalous  traffic. 
Rome  sent  forth  indulgence -vendors  to  replenish 
,  her  empty  cofiers.  Tetzel,  the  boldest  and  most 
active  of  these,  came  within  four  miles  of  Witten- 
berg. In  the  pulpit,  at  the  confessional,  Luther 
condemned  this  traffic,  and  refused  to  pronounce 
absolution  even  when  the  sinner  presented  his  pur- 
chased pardon.  Luther  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  condemning  the  Indul- 
gence ;  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  he  sent  the 
Ninety-five  Theses,  which  on  the  31st  of  October 
1517  he  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  Church  of 
Wittenberg.  The  burden  of  these  was  that  the 
sinner  receives  complete  forgiveness  if  he  be  truly 
Ijenitent,  and  that  the  Pope's  absolution  has  no 
value  in  and  for  itself.  Popular  feeling  was  roused, 
and  Tetzel  had  to  flee  from  Saxony.  John  Eck,  the 
most  renowned  theologian  of  South  Germany,  and 
others  arose  to  combat  Luther.  By  writing  and  by 
public  disputation  he  met  their  arguments.  Within 
two  years  Luther's  writings  were  spread  far  and  wide 
through  England,  France,  and  Italy.  A  papal 
legate  Cajetan  met  Luther  on  three  occasions  at 
Augsburg,  not  with  argiunent,  but  with  a  simple  de- 
mand to  retract.  A  discussion  with  Eck  at  Leipzig 
only  drove  Luther  to  face  the  wider  question  of 
tlie  general  power  of  the  Pope.     Erasmus  and  Von 


Hutten  supported  Luther,  and  he  grew  bolder.  On 
the  24th  of  June  1520  appeared  his  Ajypeal  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Christian  Nobility  of 
Germany  on  the  Reformation  of  Christianity,  and 
on  the  6th  of  October  his  Babylonish  Captivity  of 
the  Church.  These  works,  together  with  his 
treatise  on  The  Freedom  of  the  Christian,  contain 
the  kernel  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Pope  issued  his  Bull  against  him,  but  that 
once  awful  document  fell  harmless  among  the 
enthusiastic  people.  The  students  of  Erfurt 
threw  it  into  the  river,  saying:  "It  is  a  bull,  let 
it  swim  ;"  it  was  publicly  biu-ned  at  Wittenberg. 
At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1521,  the  Reformer 
uttered  his  ever  -  memorable  saying  :  "  I  neither 
can  nor  dare  retract  anything  unless  convinced  by 
Holy  Scripture  or  by  clear  reasons.  To  Councils 
or  to  the  Pope  I  cannot  defer,  for  they  have 
often  erred.  To  God's  Word  my  conscience  is  a 
captive,  and  it  is  neither  safe  nor  right  to  act 
against  conscience.  Here  stand  I :  I  can  do  nothing 
otherwise.  God  help  me.  Amen."  He  set  out 
again  for  Wittenberg,  but  was  seized  on  the  way 
and  taken  into  a  friendly  captivity  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  the 
Wartburg  close  by  Eisenach  in  the  silence  and  re- 
tirement of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  This  friendly 
act  frustrated  the  designs  of  Luther's  enemies. 

The  first  section  of  his  life  ends,  and  the  second 
begins,  here.  The  one  may  be  described  as  destruc- 
tive, the  other  as  constructive ;  and  the  basis  of  it 
was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  he  here  began,  and 
afterwards,  with  the  scholarly  aid  of  Melancthon, 
finished.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  translation 
is  that,  unlike  others,  it  was  made  from  the  original 
and  not  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  its  publica- 
tion marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  German 
language  as  well  as  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  new  spiritual  force 
urged  popular  feeling  to  foolish  and  unwarrantable 
acts.  There  was  rioting  against  the  Mass ;  violent 
attacks  on  monks  and  monasteries ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  fanatics  appeared  proclaiming  themselves  pro- 
phets of  a  new  revelation  superseding  human  learn- 
ing, and  even  the  Bible  itself  From  his  "  Patmos," 
as  he  called  the  Wartburg,  Luther  wrote  condemning 
all  insurrection,  even  for  the  sake  of  righteousness, 
as  unrighteous ;  but  his  efi'orts  were  unavailing ; 
and  he  finally  left  the  Wartburg  and  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

By  tongue  and  pen  he  reproved  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  warned  the  nobles 
that  much  of  the  blame  lay  with  them  because 
of  their  unchristian  conduct.  Melancthon  and  he 
drew  up  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  A  prominent  place  in  public  worship  was 
given  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  to  singing.  In  the  absence 
of  the  monastei'ies  the  rulers  of  the  people  were 
exhorted  to  establish  schools,  for  which  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  system  of  education  was  drawn  up 
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by  Luther.  He  urged  the  foundation  of  public 
libraries.  He  was  the  patron  of  music  and  tiie  fine 
arts,  and  a  devoted  lover  of  poetry.  Not  a  few  of 
the  best  hymns  in  the  German  language  are  from 
his  pen,  and  many  of  the  most  stirring  tunes.  In 
1525  he  married  Catherine  von  Bora,  who  had 
once  been  a  nun,  and  in  no  better  aspect  does 
Luther  appear  than  in  the  home-life  then  begun. 
Meanwhile  the  new  ideas  were  working  their  way. 
In  1529  the  reformers  gained  for  themselves  the 
name  of  Protestants  at  the  Second  Diet  of  Spires. 
Next  year  the  Protestant  Creed  was  formulated  and 
laid  before  the  Diet  at  Augsbiu-g,  and  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  reached  its  climax.  Matters 
were  finally  consolidated  by  the  Religious  Peace  of 
Niirnberg  in  1532.  While  anxiously  watching  the 
progress  of  events  before  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in 
which  he  did  not  take  part,  Luther  gave  vivid 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  the  weU-known  hymn 
set  to  his  own  music,  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott. 
He  lived  for  fourteen  years  after  this,  but  no  great 
event  marks  this  period.  Grief  at  the  intolerance 
shown  towards  the  Reformed  Church,  and  also  at 
many  evils  which  showed  themselves  in  the  Church 
itself,  together  with  ill-health  and  the  reaction  from 
the  toil  and  excitement  of  yeai-s,  conspired  to  draw 
clouds  of  despondency  over  his  latter  days.  Elijah- 
like, he  was  fain  to  die.  Anxious  to  quell  a  strife 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld, 
he  removed  to  his  native  Eisleben.  Three  weeks 
later,  on  the  17th  February  1546,  he  lay  down  to 
die,  thanking  God  for  revealing  His  Son  in  him. 
Asked  whether  he  were  willing  to  die  resting  on 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  preached,  he  replied  with 
a  distinct  Yes,  and  then  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  peacefully  fell  asleep.  His  body  was  laid  in 
state  in  the  Church  of  Wittenberg,  and  at  his  grave, 
amid  the  gathered  thousands,  Melancthon  spoke 
a  Latin  oration  full  of  appreciation  of  the  life-work 
of  his  friend.  History  presents  few  such  charac- 
ters, and  to-day  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
religious  world  owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  he  it  was  who  brought  to  light  again  that  Truth 
which  alone  makes  men  prosperous  and  free. 

STfje  Artificial  Jlotocr  Jllaltn:, 

A  Lesson  in  Contentment,  from  Real  Life. 

By  Jaxe  M.  Kippen. 

Chapter  II. 

THE  BLESSING  OF  ONE  THAT  WAS  READY  TO 
PERISH. 

/^NE  way  of  seeing  the  world  in  a  phase  perhaps 
^-^  new  to  many  of  us  is  to  set  about  trying  to  in- 
terest people  in  some  benevolent  or  charitable  object. 
The  aspect  of  human  nature  thus  unfolded  affords, 
I  suspect,  a  pretty  good  test  of  character.  And  if 
that  of  the  majority  of  people  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
their  willingness  to  "consider"  the  case  of  their 
"poor"  feUow-creatures,  my  experience  forces  me 


to  conclude  that  kindly  interest  and  unselfish  gen- 
erosity are  rarer  qualities  than  could  be  wished. 

At  least,  in  this  my  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  I 
was  sadly  discouraged  in  some  of  my  eflbrts  to 
obtain  assistance  for  the  poor  lady  ilower-maker ; 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  coldness  and  indifference 
I  encountered  was  generally  from  quarters  where  I 
expected  something  very  different.  But  preferring 
to  dwell  on  the  bright  side,  I  shall  pass  over  those 
instances  of  churlishness,  and  rather  speak  of  my 
success  with  persons  of  a  very  opposite  disposition. 
From  some  of  those  I  got  orders  for  flowers.  From 
a  more  numerous  class,  who,  having  gardens  and 
green-houses,  didn't  care  for  any  artificial  specimen, 
I  obtained  donations  of  money,  varying  from  a 
guinea  to  half-a-crown,  till,  to  my  extreme  joy,  I 
had  collected  nearly  X5. 

I  need  not  say  with  what  feelings  of  mingled 
triumph  and  delight  I  carried  those  donations, 
along  with  the  list  of  orders  I  had  received,  to  my 
friend.  Miss  Walton ;  nor  shall  I  repeat  her  ex- 
pressions— sincere  and  heartfelt  as  I  knew  them  to 
be — of  gratified  approbation.  Just  one  sentence 
was  suSicient  to  make  my  heart  glow  and  to  fill 
my  eyes  with  tears. 

"  God  will  bless  and  reward  you,  my  dear  child, 
as  no  deed  of  kindness  done  out  of  love  to  our 
common  Saviour  will  ever,  as  He  has  Himself 
assured  us,  be  allowed  to  pass  unrecompensed." 

I  could  not  help  blushing  as  I  turned  away  my 
face,  from  a  consciousness  that  the  motive  she 
named  had  not  been  the  one  uppermost  with  me,, 
but  rather  deep  sympathy  for  the  old  ladies,  joined, 
I  fear,  to  a  desire  to  stand  weU  with  Miss  Walton, 
whose  approval  I  valued.  And  my  first  impulse 
(for  with  all  my  faults  I  was  ingenuous)  was  to 
confess  as  much,  for  I  shrank  from  taking  credit  of 
which  I  was  undeserving.  But  a  fear  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  my  dear  friend,  along  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  yet  come  to  find,  like  her,  my  chief 
impetus  to  such  efforts  in  the  one  ruling  principle 
that  prompted  all  her  actions,  induced  me  to  refrain. 

And  then  she  told  me  with  what  pleasure  she 
would  immediately  transmit  the  orders  to  old  Miss 
Graham,  adding,  "  But  I  must  wait  for  the  return 
home  of  Miss  Morton,  the  friend  who  first  interested 
me  in  her  case,  before  sending  her  the  money ;  for 
it  requu'es  all  the  tact  and  delicacy  I  know  her  to 
possess  to  give  that  kind  of  assistance  without 
wounding  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  been  re- 
duced from  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the  donor." 

Some  weeks  afterwards  I  was  made  even  more 
happy  by  receiving  a  note  from  Miss  Morton  con- 
veying to  me  a  touching  expression  of  cordial  thanks 
from  those  I  had  benefited.  And  the  orders  sent 
at  the  same  time  were  executed  in  a  marvellously 
short  period,  considering  the  advanced  age  and  de- 
pressing circumstances  of  the  artificer. 

But  I  had  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  those  objects 
of  my  newly-awakened  interest.  Walking  through 
the  streets  one  day  in  the  succeeding  winter,  I  en 
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countered  a  youns;  lady  whom  I  liatl  once  or  twice 
met  at  tlie  hause  of  a  niutnal  friend,  and  of  whom, 
even  on  this  slight  acquaintance,  I  had  formed  a 
very  higli  oj^inion.  It  coidd  scarcely  be  otherwise, 
as  there  was  something  so  singularly  attractive 
about  Katherine  Stewart  that  to  me  she  seemed 
one  whom  to  know  was  to  love.  The  genial  kind- 
ness of  a  warm  true  heart  beamed  in  her  sparkling 
dark  eyes,  and  animated  her  fine  expressive  face, 
and  the  impulsive  frankness  of  her  disposition  was 
regulated  by  good  sense,  superior  talents,  and  un- 
usual discretion. 

Finding  that  I  was  going  in  the  same  direction 
with  herself,  she  asked  me  to  join  her,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  she  told  me,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  visit  Miss 
Graham,  in  whom  I  soon  discovered  that  she  felt 
as  deep  an  interest  (augmented,  in  her  case,  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance)  as  I  did  myself.  From  her  I 
now  heard  that  the  invalid  had  died  on  the  previous 
week. 

"  As  close  attendance  upon  her  at  the  last  has, 
of  com-se,  put  a  stop  to  her  sister's  work,"  she  con- 
tinued, "you  may  easily  fancy  the  destitute  state 
to  which  the  survivor  was  reduced.  Indeed,  she 
told  me  that  but  for  some  kind  assistance  from 
friends — among  whom  it  gave  me  much  pleasure 
to  hear  her  mention  yourself,  and  that  is  my  reason 
for  speaking  of  her  to  you — she  coidd  never  have 
managed  to  get  on.  And  now  I  am  going  to  tell 
her  of  my  most  gratifying  success  in  having  pro- 
cured, through  the  generosity  of  some  of  my  friends, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  her  sister's  funeral  expenses 
— a  vast  relief  to  her  I  am  sure  this  will  be,  as 
the  impossibility  of  meeting  them  herself  weighed 
very  heavily  on  her  mind.  And  others  have  sup- 
plied me  with  nice  mourning  for  her  out  of  dresses 
they  had  laid  aside,  which  will  be  a  great  addi- 
tional comfort  to  the  poor  old  lady." 

There  was  such  a  total  absence  of  ostentation  in 
all  she  said,  with  such  an  evident  desire  to  give 
credit  to  the  donors  far  more  than  to  her  own 
exertions,  that  no  feeling  of  envy  at  hearing  of  a 
success  so  superior  to  my  own  in  those  benevolent 
efforts,  marred  the  admiration  with  which  I  looked 
ujjou  the  glowing  countenance  of  this  kind-hearted 
girl  as  she  spoke,  and  expressed  my  warm  congratu- 
lations. And,  when  we  parted,  it  was  agreed  that 
she  should  call  for  me  the  following  week  to  take 
me  on  a  visit  to  the  old  lady  in  whom  we  were 
mutually  interested.  I  shall  never  forget  the  im- 
pression made  upon  me  by  that  visit. 

The  dwelling  of  poor  Miss  Graham  was  even 
more  dismal  and  dreary  than  I  anticipated.  A 
close,  confined  garret,  containing  two  small  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  situated  in  a  squalid  entry  leading 
off  from  the  High  Street ;  with  no  sight  to  be  seen 
fiom  the  small  dingy  windows  but  the  roofs  and 
chimney-stalks  of  adjoining  houses;  no  pleasant 
sound  to  gi-eet  the  ear ;  no  fresh  air,  such  as  I 
enjoyed  in  our   "  top  fiat,"  to  bring  health  and 


vigour  to  the  inmate.  And  here,  amid  the  relics 
of  the  past  —  for  her  close  rooms  contained  some 
old-fashioned  furniture  and  other  belongings  which 
had  doubtless  been  considered  handsome  in  her 
youth — lived  this  now  entirely  lonely  woman,  her 
circumstances,  of  course,  precluding  the  attendance 
of  even  a  little  girl  domestic.  And  yet,  to  my 
infinite  sm-prise,  she  seemed  perfectly  contented. 

Her  face,  which  had  evidently  once  been  beau- 
tiful, expressed  calm  resignation ;  and  the  deep 
mourning  she  wore  became  well  her  tall,  stately 
figure,  as  yet  unbent  by  age.  She  spoke  of  her 
departed  sister  with  the  greatest  composure.  But 
for  the  loss  of  a  lifelong  companion,  she  had  no 
cause  to  mourn  one  who,  she  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  had  passed  from  protracted  suffering  and 
privation  here  to  eternal  bliss  above.  And  then 
there  was  the  consolation,  inevitable,  I  should 
fancy,  to  all  well-regulated  minds  in  advanced  life, 
that  the  separation  between  theui  would  of  necessity 
be  short.  •  But,  as  I  glanced  round  her  dreary  room, 
and  thought  of  the  sad  scenes  of  want,  suffering, 
and  anxiety  it  had  witnessed,  I  felt  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  realise  the  placid  contentment  and  gentle 
submissiveness  exhibited  by  its  inmate. 

In  a  few  touching  words  she  spoke  of  the  kind- 
ness she  had  met  with,  and  thanked  "her  dear 
young  friends,"  as  she  called  us,  for  all  we  had 
done  for  her.  And  sm-e  I  am  that  neither  of  us 
could  express  our  gratification  at  the  thought 
that  we  had  been  permitted  to  be  instrumental  in 
helping  her  to  the  comparative  comfort  she  now 
enjoyed.  At  parting  she  asked  us  to  repeat  our 
visit,  which,  I  need  hardly  add,  we  often  did. 

As  we  descended  the  stair,  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing to  my  companion,  that  "  truly  the  one  half  of 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then.  The  latter 
days  of  this  old  lady  were  rendered  comfortable  by 
the  thoughtful  kindness  of  a  benevolent  friend, 
who  settled  a  small  annuity  upon  her,  preferring 
this  way  of  providing  for  her  wants,  to  leaving  her 
a  legacy  which  she  might  not  live  to  receive.  Miss 
Walton  has  passed  away  to  her  reward ;  and 
Katherine  Stewart  has  married,  carrying  into  her 
new  duties  the  same  active  benevolence  which 
rendered  her  so  beloved  and  useful  in  her  early 
days. 

My  brothers  have  succeeded  in  business,  and 
have  homes  of  their  own.  And  I,  with  my  dear 
mother,  have  retm-ned  to  reside  in  the  old  coast 
place  which  each  loved  so  well,  though  not  to  oui- 
former  house,  but  to  a  pleasant  cottage,  sufficieni 
for  all  our  moderate  wants  and  wishes. 

And  I  have  only  to  add,  that  amid  my  heart- 
felt thankfulness  for  many  imdeserved  mercies,  I 
have  always  cherished  the  remembrance  of  the 
happy  revolution  brought  about  in  my  state  of  mind 
by  my  opportune  introduction  to  the  "Artificial 
Flower  Maker." 

THE  END, 
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©ur  JFarm  Scrbauts, 

AND   HOW   TO   HELP   THEM. 

By  an  Aberdeexshire  Minister. 

II. 

ADMITTING  that  the  chiss  of  farm  servants, 
■^-^  like  other  classes  in  the  community,  is  in  need 
of  improvement,  the  question  is,  what  can  be  done 
for  that  end  1  That  question  I  shall  try  to  answer, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  from  my  own  experience. 

(1.)  And  first  of  all  I  place  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Ministerial  Visitation.  Not  only  must  the 
ilinister  know  and  understand  them,  but  they  mtist 
feel  assured  of  that.  Unless  they  trust  him,  he 
•\^ill  not  exercise  much  influence  over  them,  and 
that  they  will  never  do  unless  he  gain  their  trust 
by  showing  that  he  really  understands  and  sympa- 
thises with  them. 

Ministers  of  course  in  different  parishes  and  with 
varying  circumstances  have  their  own  methods  of 
work.  I  can  only  describe  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  found  effective  by  me.  My  practice  is  to 
visit  every  family  in  the  parish  immediately  after 
the  IMartinmas  term,  and  immediately  after  the 
Whitsunday  term  I  visit  also  the  big  farms  and  the 
married  servants'  families  who  have  at  that  term 
come  into  the  parish.  Of  course,  in  a  very  large 
parish  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  minister  per- 
sonally to  do  this ;  but  surely,  in  every  parish,  it 
coidd  be  done  by  him  along  with  his  assistant  or 
elders.  It  is  no  more  than  the  Church  expected  of 
her  ministers  when  country  parishes  were,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  extensive  than  they  now  are.  In  the 
year  1650,  at  the  October  Synod  at  Aberdeen,  the 
following  Act  was  passed  : — 

"  Ordained  that  every  minister  within  the  pro- 
vince visit  the  families  of  his  congTcgation  twice 
every  year,  viz.  twenty  days  after  Martinmas  and 
twenty  days  after  "Whitsunday,  and  ane  account  to 
be  craved  at  every  brother  at  every  provincial  meet- 
ing how  he  goes  about  the  duty  in  pressing  family 
duties,  in  searching  and  reproving  the  sins  of  the 
family,  takmg  notice  of  the  use  of  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechism,"  etc. 

This  Act  shows  how  much  importance  was 
attached  by  the  Church  to  frequent  visitation  in 
those  days.  It  is  as  important  now  as  then,  for,  if 
there  is  less  ignorance,  there  are  more  frequent 
changes  and  far  less  community  of  feeling  between 
the  servant  and  the  served. 

(2.)  Visiting  must  be  conducted  with  Christian 
prudence  and  tact.  Some  ministers  intimate  from 
the  pulpit  at  what  hour  they  will  reach  the  farms, 
and  expect  the  farmers  to  have  the  servants  ready 
to  receive  them  whether  their  visits  are  made  during 
tlie  servants'  working  hours  or  not.  This  expecta- 
tion is  seldom  or  never  disappointed,  as  farmers,  to 
whatever  denomination  they  may  belong,  are  always 
ready  to  give  the  minister  any  help  they  can  in  this 
matter.     My  experience  has  led  me  to  adopt  a 


somewhat  different  plan,  founded  upon  a  twofold 
princi]ilo,  viz.  to  visit  the  servants  in  their  own 
time,  and  also  in  their  own  apartment.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  the  parish  divided  into  districts, 
each  containing  a  day's  visiting,  and  so  arranged 
that  I  can  visit  householders  before  the  forenoon's 
"loosin'  time,"  or  the  time  when  the  servants  un- 
yoke. I  then — that  is,  between  eleven  and  one 
o'clock — visit  a  farm  or  two.  In  the  afternoon  I 
have  another  list  of  householders  which  occupies 
me  till  evening,  when  I  overtake  another  farm  or 
two.  I  endeavour  to  reserve  the  large  farms  for 
my  evening  visit.  The  servants  are  much  more 
accessible  after  "supper-time,"  when  the  day's  toil 
is  over  and  they  have  themselves  tidied  up.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  more  self-respect,  and  self- 
confidence  too,  a  man  acquires  from  a  consciousness 
of  clean  hands  and  face,  tidy  hair,  and  a  smart 
jacket !  I  attach  no  little  importance  also  to  visit- 
ing them  in  their  own  time,  because  they  see  me 
of  their  own  free  will.  They  know  that  they  may 
run  away  if  they  so  choose.  During  my  earlier 
visits  a  good  few  did  so,  now  almost  none  do ;  last 
year,  only  one  made  off.  I  generally  manage  after- 
wards to  meet  them  somehow,  so  they  know  it's  of 
no  use  going  away  then.  For  example,  I  had  been 
visiting  one  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  parish.  All 
the  servants  were  present  except  an  "oot  lass"  named 
Jean.  On  asking  what  had  become  of  Jean,  I  was 
told  that  "she  wis  awa'  at  the  merchan's  an  eeran'." 
My  way  home  happened  to  be  the  same  as  that  to 
the  "merchan's."  It  was  a  very  dark  night.  When 
some  way  from  the  farm,  I  met  a  passenger.  I 
could  not  see  who  it  was,  but  thought  it  was  a 
woman,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  risk  it.  "  Is 
that  you,  Jean  V  I  asked,  speaking  the  broadest 
Aberdeenshire.  "Ay,  jistme;  fa  is't  it's  speerin?" 
queried  Jean.  "  It's  me,  Jean,  it's  the  minister," 
I  replied  in  my  natural  voice.  Dead  silence  for 
some  moments,  and  then  explanations,  alas  !  of  the 
usual  kind. 

It  is  much  better  also,  it  seems  to  me,  to  see  the 
servants,  if  they  are  at  all  niunerous,  in  their  own 
apartment,  whether  kitchen  or  bothy.  To  bring 
them  "ben,"  into  a  carpeted  room,  to  set  them 
upon  stuff-bottomed  chairs,  before  minister  and 
master  and  mistress,  is,  in  most  cases,  to  shut 
their  mouths  most  effectively.  Are  you,  my  farmer 
friend,  sure  that  you  woidd  be  quite  at  yoiu-  ease, 
and  ready  fluently  to  express  yourself,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  Laird,  with  his  friends  looking  on  ? 
Where  there  are  so  few  servants  that  they  are  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  master  and  his  family, 
it  does  not  much  matter ;  but  when  there  are  so 
many  that  they  are  not,  you  can  talk  to  them,  and 
get  them  to  talk  to  you,  far  more  easily  at  their 
owm  fireside.  Besides  this,  when  they  see  you  there, 
they  feel  that  your  visit  is  to  them  personally,  and 
accept  it  with  pleasm-e  accordingly.  Let  me  shortly 
sketch  such  a  visit.  The  farm  is  a  very  large  one. 
The  farmer   is  widely  known   and   respected   uo 
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less  as  an  agriculturist  than  as  a  man  of  business. 
He  is  not  a  Churcliman,  but  is  as  willing  to 
lend  the  minister  a  helping  hand  as  though  he 
were.  It  is  the  evening  of  a  somewhat  stormy 
winter  day.  The  minister  has  found  a  comfortable 
tea  very  refreshing  after  his  day's  wanderings,  and 
is  talking  with  the  family,  when  the  servant  comes 
in  to  announce  that  "  they  are  ready  now."  He 
forthwith  proceeds  to  the  kitchen,  accompanied  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  And  such  a  kitchen  ! 
There,  as  you  enter  by  the  end  door,  right  in  front 
of  you,  at  the  other  end,  blazes  a  fire  which  bids 
defiance  to  the  stormy  night  outside.  Along  the 
sides,  and  across,  are  chairs.  Most  of  them  are 
already  occupied  by  the  servants,  the  others  are 
taken  possession  of  by  the  family  and  the  minister, 
the  latter  placed  in  a  coign  of  vantage,  not  far  from 
the  fii'e  !  And  now  look  along  those  lines  of  faces 
and  say  is  it  not  a  sight  worth  coming  to  see.  There 
they  are,  these  servants,  some  eleven  men  and  three 
women,  ranged  according  to  the  strictest  etiquette, 
from  the  grieve,  at  the  end  of  honour  and  dignity, 
through  the  various  grades  of  foreman  and  horse- 
men, down  to  the  humbler  place  of  the  "  orra  man," 
or  the  "strapper,"  with  the  women  servants  form- 
ing a  link  between  the  farmer's  family  and  the 
others.  Are  they  not  worth  doing  something  for, 
these  strong  manly  looking  fellows?  Does  not  the 
thought  rise  instinctively — if  they  were  as  powerful 
and  well  proportioned  morally  and  spiritually  as 
they  are  physically — in  soul  as  in  body — what 
splendid  men  they  would  be  !  The  heart  of  the 
minister  is  stirred  within  him  as  he  thinks  that  it 
is  his  work  to  try,  however  imperfectly,  to  make 
them  that.  He  knows  some  of  them,  generally  the 
most  of  them,  and  to  these  he  addresses  a  kindly 
word  of  recognition  as  he  notes  down  their  names, 
asking  for  an  ailing  member  of  the  family,  or  when 
"  word  had  come  "  from  that  other  who  has  crossed 
the  sea  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Far  West.  He 
then  proceeds  to  take  down  the  names  of  those 
who  are  strangers  to  him,  asking  them  such  ques- 
tions about  Church  membership,  past  service,  etc., 
as  may  be  answered  without  inconvenience,  noting, 
at  the  same  time,  any  one  whose  circumstances  seem 
to  require  further  investigation  privately.  A  short 
passage  of  the  Word  of  God  is  now  read,  a  few 
kindly  words  simply  and  earnestly  spoken,  prayer 
united  in,  and  with  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  "  good- 
night "  all  round,  the  visit  is  over. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  prudence  and  tact 
are  required  in  conducting  such  visits.  When  the 
work  was  new  to  me,  I  used  to  ask  those  present 
to  read  a  passage  of  Scripture,  each  taking  a  few 
verses.  I  soon  found  reason,  however,  to  give  that 
up.  It  inflicted  intense  pain  upon  some  who  had 
then  for  the  first  time  to  exhibit  before  others,  who 
might  be  strangers  to  them,  their  educational  de- 
ficiencies ;  and  I  could  ascertain,  by  other  means, 
who  were  most  in  need  of  improvement  in  this  and 
other  respects.     Indeed,  one  cannot  be  too  consider- 


ate of  the  feelings  of  those  men  and  women.  If 
their  reflective  powers  are  too  often  dormant,  their 
sensibility  is  acute.  Their  very  bluntness,  or  even 
apparent  rudeness,  is  frequently  pure  sensitiveness, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  important  qualification  of  a 
visitor  to  them  to  be  able  to  "  put  them  at  their 
ease."  The  following  is  a  case  in  point : — The 
visit  was  to  a  pretty  large  farm  at  which  the  farmer 
was  not  then  resident.  When  I  entered  the  kitchen 
I  found  the  servants  seated  in  a  circle  round  the  fire. 
A  chair  was  placed  at  some  distance,  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  evidently  for  my  accommodation.  They 
were  all  strangers  to  me,  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  lad,  who  welcomed  me  with  a  nod  and  smile 
of  recognition.  Not  one  of  them  rose  from  his 
seat ;  but,  leaning  forward  with  elbows  on  knees, 
pretended  to  be  engaged  in  profound  contemplation 
of  the  glowing  peat  fire,  with  an  occasional  furtive 
glance  over  the  shoulder  at  the  ministerial  intruder. 
I  stood  in  amused  silence.  Dead  silence  all  round. 
At  last -I  said,  "  Now,  sirs,  do  you  think  this  is  just 
quite  fair  play^  There  are  you  all  round  that 
famous  fire,  and  have  I  to  sit  down  here  and  get 
no  share  o't  1 "  All  were  instantly  in  motion,  every 
chair  was  shoved  back — they  never  lift  a  chair 
when  shoving  will  do — and,  an  opening  having 
been  formed,  I  became  one  of  the  "  circle,"  and 
proceeded  to  "  grow  acquaant "  with  them. 

In  asking  questions,  personal  questions  I  mean, 
on  such  occasions  much  discrimination  must  be 
exercised.  Some  are  naturally  reserved,  others 
communicative ;  some  have  nothing  to  conceal, 
others  have  a  "  history  "  which  it  is  very  necessary 
for  you  to  know,  but  which  you  cannot  hear  then. 
You  can  only  ask  general  questions  before  the  rest ; 
experience  will  indicate  those  cases  that  have  to  be 
seen  privately.     For  instance,  at  a  large  farm,  I 

found  an  "oot  lass,"  Isabella .     I  was  struck 

with  something  about  "Isy"  which  seemed  to  say 
that  she  had  seen  better  things.  After  being  told 
by  her  where  she  came  from,  I  asked  to  what 
church  she  belonged.  She  named  a  church  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  had  better  ask  no 
more."  I  was  not  satisfied,  however,  and  one  day 
finding  "Isy"  employed  at  one  of  her  "  oot "  duties, 
and  alone,  I  spoke  to  her,  told  her  frankly  what 
my  impression  was,  and,  remarking  that  she  could 
answer  or  not  as  she  chose,  asked  if  it  was  a 
correct  one.  She  said  it  was.  I  replied  that  it 
was  to  such  as  she  that  I  was  anxious  to  be  helpful, 
and  requested  her  to  call  and  see  me.  She  came, 
told  her  miserable  story,  and  when  I  asked  why 
she  said  she  belonged  to  the  church  she  had  named, 
confessed  that  she  did  so  because  the  minister  was 
the  only  one  who  had  "  spoken  a  guid  word  till  her." 
After  a  correspondence  which  proved  the  truth  of  her 
statements,  and  a  period  of  probation,  "  Isy  "  was 
admitted  to  the  church,  and,  so  far  as  man  can  see, 
is  leading  a  changed  life.  There  is  no  more  regular 
worshipper  now  than  she  who  hardly  ever  "  dark- 
ened a  kirk  door." 


GRAN'FAITHER. 
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^rantnttljcr. 

B}-  the  Her.  Joiix  Alison,  D.D.,  Edinburgli. 

SPEAKIN'  o'  takin'  the  Book  iiiinds  me  o'  gran'- 
faithcr,  that  is,  my  mother's  faither.  At  oor 
faimily  worship  I  often  think  o'  him.  He  was  a 
fine-lookiu'  aukl  man  ;  an'  his  hoary  heid  was  in- 
deed a  croou  o'  glory.  His  heart  was  fu'  o'  the 
Lord's  richest  things,  an'  his  prayers  brocht  aue 


into  the  very  presence  o'  oor  Heavenly  Fatlier, 
mair  than  ony  I've  ever  heard  sin'  syne.  After 
grannie's  deatli  he  cam'  to  stay  wi'  us ;  for  my 
mother  was  a  widow,  wi'  fowre  o'  us  weans.  He 
was  abuue  seventy  when  he  cam',  an'  he  was 
taen  awa'  at  fowrescore. 

We,  like  a'  my  faither's  folk,  belangcd  to  the 
Auld  Kirk ;  but  gran'faither  had  been  brocht  up 
amang  the  Anti-Burghers.    As  he  used  to  say  himsel' 


whiles,  in  his  joky  way,  when  speakin'  o'  auld  times, 
"  Ye  ken,  the  Burghers  an'  the  Anti-Burghers  were 
then  in  the  Ian'."  Hoo  he  left  the  Anti-Burghers, 
an'  for  years  traivelled  five  lang  miles  every  Sun- 
day to  the  Biu-gher  Kirk  in  the  neebourin' 
Paivish  is  worth  tellin'.  It  will  gie  young  folk  an 
inkliu'  o'  the  change  in  some  things  frae  thae  days. 
Gran'faither  was  aye  fond  o'  music  ;  au'  to  the  last 
he  wad  gie  oot  a  psalm  an'  raise  the  tune  at  oor 
faimily  worship — maistly  it  was  Coleshill  or  Stroud- 
water.     Wcel,  ae  Sunday  something  had  come  in 


the  way  o'  the  Anti-Burgher  precentor,  an'  gran'- 
faither's  gift  beiu'  weel  kent,  he  was  pressed  to 
gang  up  into  "  the  bench "  and  lead  the  singin'. 
There  were  then  some  seven  tunes  that  by  use  an' 
wont  had  been  appruved.  Aboot  that  time,  hovvs'- 
ever,  the  tune  Irish  had  been  written,  and  was 
simg  by  them  that  could  read  music,  an'  maybe  in 
the  Auld  Kirk.  In  coorse  o'  the  service  gran'faither 
led  afi"  wi'  that  tune.  Hoo  it  gaed  I  ne'er  heard  ; 
but  the  innovation  was  sae  grievous  to  the  minister 
and  elders,  wha,  nae  doot,  thocht  it  in  some  way 
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unscriptural,  that  he  ^\as  summoned  to  appear  afore 
the  Session  to  confess  a  faut.  GranTaither  couldna 
see  the  faiit,  an'  sae  wadna  confess,  but  loft  the  Kirk. 

After  he  cam  to  bide  wi'  us  he  gacd  regukir  to 
the  Aidd  Kirk  ;  for  by  tliat  time  he  had  gro\Yn  oot 
o'  sectarian  chies  a'thegither,  an'  was  wearin'  only 
the  easy  an'  simjjle  anes  the  Lord  had  gicn  him, 
that  -were  sae  bcantifu'  when  worn  by  llimsel' 
huigsyue. 

"  Maggie,  my  dear,"  I've  heard  him  say  to  my 
mother,  "  it's  peetifu'  to  think,  wi'  a'  oor  kirks  an' 
contendin'  for  purity  o'  doctrine  an'  worship  an' 
oor  sjieeritual  richts,  an'  sic  like,  hoo  little  the 
speerit  o'  the  JIaister  is  shown  amang  us.  I'm 
feared  that  muckle  o'  the  zeal  we  see  is  but  the 
hemmin'  an'  braidiu',  fur  man's  ain'  glory,  o' 
the  shreds  o'  His  rent  garment.  A'  this  fechtin' 
aboot  the  richt  way  is  like  to  mak'  folk  forget  the 
wan  thing  needfu'.  Misca'in'  oor  neebour's  kirk, 
I'm  tliinkin',  maun  be  aboot  as  sinfu'  an'  harmfu' 
as  misca'in'  oor  neebour.  It  winna  bring  us  nearer 
the  beautifu'  gate,  at  ony  rate.  Them  that's  within 
that  gate,  we  may  be  sure,  hae  gotten  their  places 
an'  their  croons  for  ither  kin'  o'  service." 

It  was  fine  just  to  see  the  auld  man  when  he 
spak'  that  way  aboot  sic  things.  There  was  a  kin' 
o'  far-awa'  luk  in  his  een,  as  if  maybe  he  was 
thinkin'  o'  grannie,  an'  wonneriu'  hoo  she  micht  be 
feelin'  aboot  it  a'.  He  seemed  to  be  waitin'  at  the 
gate  f)r  ony  messages  that  micht  be  sent  to  him, 
fiae  Him  at  whase  feet  Mary  sat.  His  heart  was 
wide  open  in  that  airt  to  gie  an'  get,  till  the  sma' 
things  o'  human  strife  had  nae  interest  ava'. 

But  to  hear  him  when  we  gaithered  roun'  at 
nicht  for  worship,  ye  wad  hae  thocht  that  he  saw 
the  windows  o'  heaven  as  wide  open  as  his  ain 
heart.  The  verra  quaver  o'  his  auld  failed  voice 
in  the  psalm — I  think  I  hear't  still — had  some- 
thing in  it  that  made  us  young  folk  think  o'  the 
meanin'  o'  what  we  sang.  When  he  read  the 
chapter,  I  min'  I  often  began  to  think  o'  the  auld 
prophets,  an'  witliout  meanin'  it,  I  wad  see  in  some 
o'  them  a  luk  o'  gran'faither.  His  prayers  were  by- 
ord'nar' ;  they  were  sae  simple,  an'  yet  sae  rich  in 
meanin'.  Young  as  we  were,  we  cudua  help 
hsteniu'  and  joinin'  in  them.  His  words,  tae,  were 
sae  hamely ;  and  his  auld-fashioned  way  o'  pro- 
uouncin'  some  o'  them  gied  them  a  kind  o'  savour 
like  nae  ithers.  I  likit  weel  to  read  the  Scots 
Worthies  that  lay  on  the  drawers -heid  in  the 
kitchen ;  an'  thae  prayers  were  to  me  then  like 
things  borne  on  the  saft  south  win'  frae  Lochgoin 
an'  the  muirs  o'  Fcuwick. 

I  canna  mind  ony  o'  them  frae  en'  tae  en',  for  nae 
twa  o'  them  were  the  same.  He  spoke  owre 
straucht  frae  his  heart  to  be  content  to  reel  aff  ony 
form  o'  words.  There  were  bits,  hows'ever,  that 
stuck  to  me.  Its  wonnerfu'  hoo  ane  keeps  a  haud 
o'  either  the  gude  or  ill  that's  learnt  in  oor  young 
day.s.  I  had  wiittcn  oot  some  o'  them,  but  when 
I  read  them  I  saw  that  the  want  o'  the  auld  man's 


utterance  made  a  great  difference,  and  I  was  feared 
that  they  michtua  impress  them  that  hadna  heard 
them. 

Gran'faither  had  his  ain  views  o'  a'  things  an' 
was  gey  far-seein'.  Sabbath  Schules,  I  min',  were 
coniin'  into  fashion,  an'  oor  minister,  a  very  fine 
young  man,  was  very  pressin'  that  a'  the  baims 
sud  come  to  the  Sabbath  Schule.  Him  an'  the 
scludemaister  and  some  young  lads  and  lasses  took 
the  classes.  They  had  bits  o'  treats  whiles  to 
entice  the  weans.  Gran'fiiither  wad  shake  his  heid 
an'  say  "  Nae  doot,  sir,  the  young  hae  been  saij- 
negleckit  in  the  services  o'  the  Kirk.  Oor  Lord 
left  a  special  change  to  feed  His  lambs :  but  I'm 
feared  that  pawrents  may  lippen  owre  muckle  to 
thae  ance-a-week  Schides  and  negleck  then-  ain 
daily  duty.  I  wad  hae  ye  tak  tent  o'  thae  free 
treats  tae ;  it  will  no  be  lang  till  some  winna  be 
sweirt  to  think  that  they're  doin'  somebody  a 
favom-  in  sendin'  oot  their  bairns  to  be  instruckit." 
'Deed  he  wasna  far  wrang.  I  ken  by  mysel'.  1 
fan'  mysel'  lippenin'  Jamie  to  ithers  mair  than  I 
sud,  an'  a  wheen  o'  my  neeboiiis  ne'er  fash  them- 
selves at  a'  aboot  teachin'  religion  to  their  bairns. 
Maist  feck  o'  them  I  daursay  haena  muckle  them- 
sel's.  The  best  o'  teachers  can  dae  but  little  in  an 
oor  ance  a  week,  gin  we  dinna  lay  foundations  an' 
be  aye  helpin'.  A  favourite  text  o'  gran'faither's 
was  "  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see  and  ask  for 
the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein."  He  aye  maiuteenit  that  naebody  could 
tak'  parents'  places  wi'  their  bairns,  an'  that  nae 
parent  sud  be  wilhn'  to  mak'  owre  sae  great,  a 
preevilege  to  onybody.  We  sud  seek  a'  help,  but 
it  sud  be  help  only.  I  canna  be  thankfu'  eneuch 
that  my  ain  mother  learnt  that  frae  him  weel. 
She's  awa,  but  she  left  the  lesson  wi'  me.  I'm 
tryin'  tae  haud  on  the  road  she  set  me  on  and  gaed 
before  me,  an'  I  hope  wi'  God's  help  to  lead  mine 
in  the  same  way  to  whare  she  an'  faither  an' 
gran'faither  an'  oor  ain  baii'n,  an'  mony  mau*  are, 
amang  the  ten  thousan'  times  ten  thousan'. 


Sn  Autumn  ^fjougfjt. 

T  STOOD  within  a  calm  secluded  dell 
-^     Eyeing  the  brown  leaves  drifted  in  a  heap  ; 
Sudden  a  vagi'ant  wind  with  devious  sweep, 
Out  of  what  quarter  puzzles  me  to  tell, 
Upon  those  nestled  woodland  slumberers  fell 

With  subtle  force,  and  roused  them  from  their  sleep. 
Making  each  startled  leaflet  whirl  and  leap, 
And  seek  some  other  nook  wherein  to  dwell. 

So  have  I  known  a  slight  chance  influence  stir 
Fallen  leaves  in  quiet  corners  of  the  mind, 
Past  thoughts,  sere  hopes,  old  feelings  pure  and  kind, 

That  ouce  blight  buds  in  life's  green  forest  were  ; 

AVhat  an  awakening  may  we  thence  infer. 

When  o'er  the  spirit  sweeps  the  last  gieat  wind  ! 

K.  II.  C. 
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YI. — Teaceless. 

T  AIM  not  thinking,  on  tliis  morning  of  mist  and 
drencliing  rain,  of  tlie  w^rlc,  sometimes  specially 
wearing  and  worrying,  which  leaves  Little  to  Show, 
or  even  Nothing  to  Show.  There  is  work  which 
leaves  its  abiding  memorial,  as  in  the  pages  written. 
There  is  work  which  jnst  bears  the  bm-den  of  the 
day  and  keeps  our  little  machinery  going;  but 
which  leaves  no  trace.  Most  men  in  my  vocation 
are  obliged  to  feel  that  their  energy  is  frittered 
away  on  a  host  of  Kttle  things,  which  leave  no 
ajipareut  result  and  are  mainly  forgotten  the  next 
day.  And  we  fancy,  vainly,  that  we  should  have 
come  to  more,  liad  we  not  been  so  driven.  But  I 
have  discoursed  upon  that  subject  elsewhere.  And 
I  have  a  quite  different  subject  to-day. 

I  am  thinking,  this  morning,  of  the  work,  some- 
times very  laborious  and  conspicuous,  which  a  man 
does,  and  does  well ;  yet  which  leaves  little  or  no 
trace  upon  him  in  the  way  of  apparent  wear.  Now 
and  then  w'e  have  all  been  surprised  to  see  how 
fresh  and  youthful  a  man  looks,  after  having  for 
many  years  lived  a  very  laborious  life ;  which  (we 
fancy)  should  have  pulled  him  down  and  aged  him. 
All  people  one  knows  as  hard-working  people,  it 
may  here  be  said,  look  younger  and  fresher  in 
warm  summer  weather. 

There  are  few  things  more  interesting,  or  more 
perplexing,  to  those  tried  mortals  on  whom  their 
work  lies  heavy,  than  to  see  and  mark  those 
fiwoiu-ed  ones  on  whom  much  harder  and  (you 
would  say)  more  anxious  work  lies  very  lightly. 
There  is  no  more  marked  difference  between  men. 
People  who  are  worn  and  weary,  and  who  look  it 
all,  regard  some  of  their  brethren  (if  we  may  pre- 
sume so  to  call  them)  with  unfeigned  wonder,  and 
with  an  envy  which  is  as  innocent  as  envy  can  be. 
Days  come  on  which  the  work-worn  and  care-worn 
of  poor  Hmnanity  appear  (to  some  observers)  to 
be  the  exceptions.  We  expect  to  see  on  our  fellow- 
creatures,  on  lined  face  and  on  bent  frame,  the 
trace  of  what  they  have  come  through :  of  what 
we  know  for  certain  they  have  come  through,  both 
in  the  respect  of  Work  and  the  respect  of  Trouble. 
It  is  not  there.  With  very  many,  much  hard  work 
and  much  great  trouble  are  Traceless. 

One  or  two  instances  stand  out  vividly  in  one's 
memory.  The  like  are  of  course  in  the  memory  of 
every  reader. 

At  a  certain  crowded  and  inconvenient  railway 
station,  here  are  the  bustle  and  the  throng  of  mid- 
August.  I  see  an  active  figure,  slender,  dressed 
in  a  gray  tweed  suit  and  wearing  a  hat  with  a  low 
crown,  standing  as  one  of  a  little  crush  waiting  to 
get  their  tickets.  Nobody  remarked  him.  I  did ; 
knowing  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  been.  A 
great  scholar  at  a  very  great  University  :  none 
more  eminent.  A  very  hard-working  and  learned 
havyer ;  many  a  dreary  volume  those  black  eyes 


must  have  read,  and  many  a  dismal  manuscript 
mastered.  Many  an  anxious  client  had  gone  into 
Court  in  a  morning,  knowing  that  the  very  best 
would  be  made  of  his  case  by  that  unobtrusive 
man.  He  had,  on  some  day,  got  a  letter  fi'oui  the 
proper  quarter,  offering  him  the  Solicitor-General's 
otfice.  It  must  have  been  an  exciting  day  in  his 
home.  By  and  by  he  was  Attorney -General. 
And  how  an  Attorney -General  has  to  work,  not 
many  know.  Finally,  he  had  reached  the  summit 
of  that  kind  of  distinction  :  he  had  been  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  had  done  the  endless  duty  of  that 
station  (which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  adequately  done 
by  any  mortal)  as  well  as  the  very  best  of  his 
predecessors.  This  ought  to  be  recorded,  in 
describing  his  career :  for  there  have  been  ex- 
tremely weak  Lord  Chancellors.  He  was  out  of 
office  on  that  afternoon.  Yet  how  unworn,  how 
fresh  and  youthful,  the  good  man  looked  after  all 
he  had  come  through.  As  anxious  and  wearing 
work  as  could  well  be  laid  upon  human  being  had 
really  left  little  or  no  trace  upon  him.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  good  face  :  keen,  but  with  nothing  of 
the  objectionable  sharpness  of  some  in  the  lower 
grades  of  his  profession.  I  shall  not  tell  you  who  he 
was  :  and  what  has  been  said  hitherto  would  apply 
fairly  well  to  each  of  two  human  beings,  still 
abiding.  I  will  confess  to  liking  the  man  I  mean 
a  very  great  deal  more  than  I  am  able  to  like  the 
other.  When  I  saw  and  heard  him  next,  it  was 
wearing  a  great  wig,  in  some  measure  resembling 
that  of  the  Sphinx,  and  presiding  in  the  House  of 
Lords  :  it  was  making  a  very  sharp  and  eloquent 
speech  there,  from  the  opinions  set  forth  in  which 
I  presumed  to  entirely  differ.  My  last  glimpse  of 
him  was  walking  out  of  that  magnificent  chamber 
to  his  robiug-room,  in  solemn  state,  preceded  by 
two  fellow -creatiu-es,  each  carrying  a  mace.  I 
should  not  like  to  walk  about  with  two  fellow- 
creatures  carrying  maces  before  me. 

Then  I  go  to  another  day,  a  very  warm  and 
bright  summer  day,  the  first  of  July.  It  is  Simday 
morning,  and  I  am  sitting  in  a  beautiful  little 
parish  chm-ch,  far  South  in  England.  A  white- 
robed  procession  had  come  in  to  perform  the  service : 
a  very  reverent  congregation  filled  the  widely-set 
benches.  Counting  the  Choir,  of  eighteen,  it 
numbered  exactly  forty.  Yet  it  looked  a  consider- 
able congregation :  one  felt  no  lack  of  fellow- 
worshippers  ;  and  the  worship  was  most  hearty 
and  lifting-up.  We  had  reached  the  time  of  the 
sermon  :  a  young  preacher,  earnest  and  unaffected, 
was  speaking  serious  words  without  book  which 
were  listened  to  with  all  due  attention.  Hard  by, 
I  beheld  a  slight  form,  of  middle  stature  ;  the  face 
was  eager,  the  hair  hardly  gray.  There  was  a 
general  look  of  elasticity  and  readiness  and  youth  : 
the  good  man  wore  a  rose  on  his  breast,  a  large 
red  rose.  I  thought  of  more  than  thirty  years  of 
hard  work  in  the  Church,  in  most  diverse  fields  of 
duty ;  of  years,  specially,  on  each  Sunday  in  which 
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that  youthful -looking  human  being  had  gone 
through  the  great  strain  of  preaching,  without  a 
scrap  of  mauuscrijit  to  guide,  to  a  congregation 
numbering  near  three  thousand  in  one  of  the 
largest,  costliest,  and  ugliest  of  London  churches ; 
and  finally,  how  for  six  years  he  had  been  called 
to  the  oversight  of  one  of  the  most  populous  dioceses 
in  the  world,  where  the  demands  upon  thought  and 
energy  are  beyond  reckoning.  Yet,  for  the  time, 
all  tlie  work  of  these  laborious  years  was  traceless. 
Listening  diligently  to  the  sermon,  in  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  fashion,  without  a  vestige  of  that 
irritating  air  of  sitting  in  critical  judgment  which 
one  has  witnessed  in  certain  preachers,  you  could 
not  have  guessed,  had  you  not  known  who  he  was, 
that  he  had  ever  worked  hard,  or  ever  known  a 
care.  No  doubt,  it  was  only  for  the  time.  I  have 
seen  him  look  like  his  burden  :  look  like  it  all. 

Quite  as  touching  to  me  as  either  of  these  cases 
of  Traceless  Work,  is  it  in  these  August  days  to 
see  a  little  school  boy  of  thirteen  years,  his  whole 
soul  occupied  in  some  boyish  game,  and  shouting 
with  glee,  who  has  read  the  Alcestis  in  Greek,  and 
who  could  WTite  such  Latin  verses  as  you  could 
not  to  save  your  life.  That  smooth  little  face  has 
looked  anxious  enough  over  the  dreadful  tasks  of 
the  past  term.  But  the  term  is  past,  and  here  are 
the  holidays.  Work  is  meanwhile  as  though  it 
had  never  been. 

Then,  side  by  side  with  these  world-worn  men 
on  whom  work  and  thought  have  left  so  little 
mark,  one  recalls  the  weird  faces  of  Carlyle  and 
Newman,  on  which  there  is  written  what  their 
owners  had  gone  through.  One  thinks  of  the 
poor  labourer  whom  Carlyle  describes  :  aged  before 
his  time,  warped,  bent,  shrivelled  ;  all  For  Us :  so 
the  great  genius  puts  it.  And,  going  beyond  our 
own  anxious  Race,  one  sees  the  poor  horse,  with 
trembling  knees  and  drooping  head  :  for  which 
most  of  us  have  just  about  as  much  sjonpathy  as 
a  great  lord  of  the  middle  ages  had  for  the  serfs 
who  beat  the  ponds  all  night  to  silence  the  frogs 
that  interrupted  his  sleep.  People  who  talk  of  the 
good  old  times  had  better  get  up  some  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  history. 

But  I  put  that  away.  And  going  back  to  the 
fortunate  souls  on  whom  work  leaves  so  little  pain- 
ful trace,  I  ask,  How  do  they  manage  it  ? 

Well,  of  course,  men  work  out  their  nature.  It 
is  in  the  make  of  some  to  take  things  more  easily 
than  others  can.  But  I  remark  three  facts  about 
the  workers  who  look  so  little  worn. 

L  They  do  their  work,  hard  as  it  may  be,  at 
Low  Pressure.  Very  hard  work  may  be  done 
without  flying  at  it  with  that  tension  of  soul  and 
body  which  I  call  High  Pressure.  For  a  familiar 
example  :  Compare  a  moderately  distinguished 
Anglican  preacher  with  an  eminent  Scotch  one. 
The  latter  puts  about  seven  times  the  wear  into 
the  delivery  of  Ids  sermon.  By  consequence,  he 
takes  a  totally  different  grip  of  the  congregation. 


But,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  is  like  an  electric 
eel  which  has  given  off  its  shock.  Tlie  other  is 
quite  unwearied.  Of  course,  there  are  great  excep- 
tions. But  these  are  preachers  who  have  formed 
themselves  upon  the  Scotch  or  French  model. 
Take  another  instance.  Compare  Dickens,  writing 
one  of  his  Christmas  stories  :  putting  his  whole 
soul  into  it  for  three  weeks,  night  and  day,  and  (as 
he  said  himself)  "  coming  out,  looking  as  haggard 
as  a  murderer,"  with  one  of  the  good  old  Puritan 
divines,  who  wrote,  leisurely  and  quite  extempore, 
what  very  few  now  can  read.  You  remember  how 
that  great  genius,  having  written  the  description  of 
little  Paul  Dombey's  death,  walked  the  streets  of 
Paris  the  whole  night  in  a  burning  sleepless  fever. 
That  is  what  I  call  working  the  mind  at  High 
Pressure.  And  many  a  finely-strung  man,  with 
nothing  of  Dickens's  inspiration,  is  obliged  by  his 
make  to  drive  just  as  hard  all  the  mind  he  has  got. 
Very  ordinary  preachers  can  write  themselves  into 
a  fever.  Then  compare  Dickens,  tearing  about  the 
midnight  streets  like  a  hmited  beast,  with  the  placid 
Chancellor,  taking  a  quiet  walk  after  a  day  of  hear- 
ing appeals,  with  a  face  so  sweetly  composed  that 
it  stirred  the  wrath  of  a  dreadfully  clever  rival, 
who,  beholding  him  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  uttered  to  a  companion  a  most  unsympa- 
thetic and  unfair  criticism  in  the  memorable  lan- 
guage, "  See  that  'oly  'umbug  !  I've  no  doubt  he  is 
'umming  one  of  his  hown  'ymns  !"  No  wonder 
that  Dickens  looked  so  deeply  lined  in  his  latter 
days  :  no  wonder  he  died  worn  out  at  fifty-eiglit, 
while  Chancellors  hold  on  to  eighty-nine.  But  we 
have  examples  nearer  home.  We  all  knew  two 
men,  most  unlike  Dickens  in  other  things,  who 
were  united  to  him  in  this,  that  they  each  died  at 
fifty-eight.  Good  Professor  Robertson  (how  old  he 
looked) ;  and  William  Smith  of  North  Leith.  But 
they  took  their  work  very  heavily.  They  did  it  at 
very  high  pressure.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  as 
one  quite  outside  all  these  Organisations,  that  the 
homely  Endowment  Scheme  has  flourished  thi-ough 
the  life-blood  of  its  Martyrs. 

2.  They  have  long  periods  of  total  rest,  during 
which  their  work  ceases  wholly.  They  quite  Leave 
Off:  they  make  a  quite  New  Beginning.  The 
Chancellor  has  his  Long  Vacation,  of  weeks,  running 
to  months.  And  going  about  his  moor,  far  in 
Scotland,  enjoying  what  is  sport  to  him  but  death 
to  many  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  has  escaped,  ab- 
solutely and  completely,  from  the  ordinary  engage- 
ments of  his  life.  Not  every  man  who  looks  little 
worn  after  long  labour,  has  attained  to  like  dignity 
with  the  Head  of  the  English  Law.  But  he  is  like 
to  that  great  Judge  at  least  in  this  :  that  he  has  a 
true  and  thorough  vacation,  though  it  be  not  a  long 
one.  Many  of  us  never  have  that.  The  burden  is 
never  quite  away.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
And  it  must  tell.  That  is  sure.  Ah,  video  meliora, 
jyrohoque  I 

3.  They  have  no  anxiety  about  making  the  ends 
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meet.  Would  it  were  so  with  all  good  men  !  But 
the  burden  lies  ceaselessly  upon  many  I  know  :  and 
it  tends  to  grow  heavier  amid  the  flagging  heart 
and  hope  of  advancing  life.  It  is  a  pitiful  story 
you  may  read  in  Mr.  Forster's  Biography,  of  how 
Dickens  came  home  one  night  late  and  found  the 
accounts  for  the  publication  of  the  tremendously- 
jiopular  Christmas  Carol.  He  had  made  sure  of  a 
thousand  pounds  :  it  was  somewhere  under  four 
hundred.  And  there  were  great  expenses  which 
must  be  met  at  once,  and  nothing  with  whicii  to 
meet  them.  That  supersensitive  soul  had  many 
miserable  nights ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  worst  of  all.  And  just  when  scores  of  thou- 
sands were  shedding  tears  and  forming  kindly  pur- 
]  loses  over  his  delightful  story.  Compare  all  this 
sordid  wi-etchedness  with  the  lot  of  the  worthy 
Archbishop,  who  mentions  in  an  easy  way  that  his 
M-ife's  lot  and  his  own  was  considerably  brightened 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  always  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ample  means.  Mr.  Thackeray's  famous  heroine 
could  have  said  something  here.  The  Archbishop 
was  an  admirable  man.  But  he  had  very  small 
temptation  to  be  anything  else. 

Did  you  fancy,  kindly  reader,  not  untrained  to  toil, 
that  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  you  might  take 
your  work  so  easily  that  it  would  leave  little  weary 
trace  on  you'?  If  you  did,  you  were  mistaken. 
It  is  given  (if  given  at  all)  by  the  great  Giver 
above  us,  to  have  that  way  of  taking  things  which 
results  in  the  uulined  face  and  the  step  that  remains 
buoyant  after  many  years.  Yet,  in  the  Golden 
City  above,  whose  gates  look  not  all  one  way,  but 
are  open  to  those  who  come  from  many  different 
places  by  many  diverse  roads,  there  is  room  both 
for  poor  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  so  wearied  with  his 
short  life  here  that  he  wished  for  a  complete  sleep 
of  at  least  a  thousand  years  after  it ;  and  for  the 
super-energetic  worker  whose  idea  of  Heaven  is  to 
be  about  the  Father's  gi-and  business,  forthwith 
and  for  evermore.  A.  K.  H.  B. 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
A  Story  for  the  Little  Ones. 

ONE  bright  morning  in  August  Bessie  Turner 
was  made  a  very  happy  little  girl.  Grand- 
papa's carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  on  his  way  to 
his  office  in  town,  and  grandpapa  himself  handed 
in  a  little  basket  of  fruit  for  his  little  grand- 
daughter. It  was  a  very  pretty  basket,  filled  with 
soft  gi-een  moss ;  and,  nestling  in  the  midst  of  it, 
were  six  large  piuple  plums.  Bessie's  eyes  danced 
with  joy  as  she  bore  the  present  off  in  triumph  to 
show  to  her  mamma.  One  by  one  she  carefully 
counted  the  plums  on  to  the  table. 

"  One  for  papa,  one  for  mamma,  one  for  Nellie, 

one  for  Archie,  and "  here  Bessie  hesitated  for 

a  moment. 


"And  one  for  Bessie,"  added  Mrs.  Turner,  with 
a  smile.  "  That  is  five — now  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  sixth  V 

"  I  was  just  wondering,  but  oh,  mamma,  I  know 
what  I  should  like  to  do,"  said  Bessie,  with  a  bright 
smile.  "  I  shall  take  it  to  poor  Mary  Jones.  She 
is  not  able  to  be  out  of  bed  yet.  Don't  you  think 
she  would  like  it,  mamma  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed,  dear,  and  if  you  like  you  may  take 
it  to  her  yourself  this  forenoon." 

"And,,  mamma,  may  I  give  her  mine  too?" 
"  Certainly,  darling,  if  you  do  not  wish  it  your- 
self." 

"  I  would  rather  Mary  should  have  it,  mamma." 
The  mother  did  not  reply,  but  her  heart  filled 
with  a  proud  pleasure  as  she  watched  her  little 
daughter  replace  two  of  the  plums  in  the  basket. 

'_'I  shall  add  a  third,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  and 
a  kiss,  as  she  dropped  in  the  one  set  apart  for  her. 
"Oh,  mamma,  how  pleased  she  will  be!"   ex- 
claimed Bessie  with  delight. 

Little  Maiy  Jones,  the  object  of  Bessie's  sym- 
pathy, was  a  very  poor  child  indeed.  Her  father 
had  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  JMary's  mother 
had  to  support  herself  and  child  by  going  out  to 
work,  or  taking  in  work  to  do  at  home,  when  she 
could  get  it.  Mary  was  thus  very  often  left  alone 
all  day ;  but  she  was  only  a  little  girl  of  eight  years 
old,  and  could  make  herself  quite  happy  playing 
about  in  the  lane  amongst  the  numerous  other 
children  that  congregated  there.  One  unlucky  day 
these  same  children  spied  a  ladder  resting  against 
one  of  the  houses,  and  thought  it  would  be  good 
fun  to  mount  a  few  steps  and  then  jump  to  the 
ground.  Bolder  and  bolder  they  grew,  till  at  last 
Mary,  whose  tm-n  it  was,  ventured  too  high.  While 
looking  down  to  her  companions,  and  laughing 
triumphantly,  she  tiurned  giddy,  and,  with  a  great 
cry,  fell  to  the  ground.  There  she  lay,  a  senseless 
heap — her  mute  white  face  turned  up  to  heaven. 
Silent  and  awestruck  the  other  little  ones  gathered 
round  and  gazed  on  their  helpless  playmate.  They 
thought  she  was  dead,  and,  young  and  ignorant  as 
they  were,  a  sudden  hush  fell  upon  them. 

"Let's  run  and  tell  her  mother,"  at  last  said 
one,  wiser  than  the  rest. 

Fortimately  Mary's  mother  happened  to  be  wash- 
ing at  home  that  day,  and  with  all  care  and  tender- 
ness the  suffering  child  was  carried  home  and  laid 
gently  on  her  bed.  It  was  feared  at  first  that 
Mary's  limbs  were  broken;  but,  after  a  careful 
examination,  the  doctor  pronounced  the  spine  to  be 
seriously  injured,  and,  though  he  did  not  quench 
all  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery,  he  said  it  would  be 
many,  many  weeks  before  Mary  would  be  able  to 
be  about  again.  Two  months  had  passed,  and  still 
little  Mary  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  Oh,  how 
lonely  she  was  lying  there  all  the  days  and  hours 
her  mother  was  gone  to  work  !  All  was  so  still  in 
the  one  little  room  that  was  their  home !  No 
sound  but  the  tick,  tick  of  the  old  clock  on  the 
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■wall,  aiul  the  flies  buzzing  over  the  window-panes. 
Now  and  then  she  would  hear  childish  voices  laugh- 
ing outsitle — how  slie  wisheil  she  could  be  amongst 
them  !  And  when  the  sun  came  beating  in  at  the 
little  uncurtained  window,  making  the  small  room 
feel  hot  and  close,  how  slie  longed  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  a  sight  of  the  green  fields  !  Some- 
times a  kind  neighbour  looked  in  to  speak  a  clieery 
word  to  tlie  little  invalid,  and  patient  little  Mary- 
would  give  her  visitor  a  quiet  smile  and  grateful 
thanks  for  any  little  act  of  kindness.  She  was  able 
to  read  a  little,  and  was  very  glad  to  get  some 
simple  story  to  while  away  the  hours  "  till  mother 
came  home." 

Mrs.  Jones  sometimes  worked  at  the  Turners' 
house,  and  thus  it  was  that  Bessie  came  to  hear  of 
I\Iary's  accident.  So  it  came  to  pass,  that  bright 
August  day  we  spoke  of,  that  Bessie's  little  figure 
tlitted  like  a  sunbeam  into  the  Joneses'  humble 
home.  She  had  gathered  a  pretty  bouquet  of 
flowers  from  her  own  garden,  and  placed  them 
beside  the  fruit.  Very  gently  and  quietly  she 
entered  the  room,  ilary's  eyes  were  closed,  and 
Bessie  thought  she  was  asleep.  So,  stepping  softly 
towards  her,  she  placed  the  little  basket  on  the  bed, 
and  was  about  to  retire  as  gently  as  she  had  come, 
when  Mary's  eyes  opened  and  rested  on  the  flowers. 
Oh,  what  a  look  of  sm-prise  and  delight  spread  over 
the  pale  weary  face  ! 

"  How  beautiful!  oh,  how  lovely!"  were  the  first 
words  that  passed  Mary's  lips,  as  she  drank  in 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  "  Can  they 
really  be  for  me  1" 

"Yes,  they  are  aU  for  you — the  plums  too,"  said 
Bessie,  half  shyly. 

"  Oh,  how  good  of  j'ou  !  whatever  will  mammie 
say  when  she  sees  them?"  cried  the  child.  "Oh, 
what  beauties !  I  never  saw  the  like  !  I  was  so 
tired  a  whUe  ago,  and  thought  this  was  to  be  the 
longest,  loneliest  day  I've  had  since  I've  been  ill — 
but  now  I  think  it  is  the  best  of  all !" 

Bessie's  face  grew  more  radiant  as  poor  Mary 
went  on  expressing  her  delight. 

"  You  must  be  very  tired  lying  there  all  day," 
she  remarked.     "How  do  you  amuse  yourself!" 

"  I  can't  do  much,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh.  "  I 
say  over  all  the  hymns  mother  has  taught  me,  and 
sometimes  I  try  to  learn  a  new  verse ;  and  I  can 
read  a  little — but  not  quite  well." 

"  I  can  read,"  said  Bessie ;  "  I'll  read  something 
to  you  just  now,  if  you  like.  And  I'll  ask  mamma 
if  I  may  come  every  day  for  a  little  while  and  read 
to  you." 

"Oh,  how  nice  that  would  be!"  replied  Mary; 
"  I  have  read  all  ray  stories  over  so  often,  that  I 
almost  know  them  by  heart." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  a  whole  lot  of  books  at  home — 
some  of  tiicm  with  pictures,  and  you  shall  have 
some  of  them  I "  At  last  Bessie  bade  her  new  friend 
good-bye,  promising  to  ask  her  mamma  if  she  might 
•come  again  to-morrow. 


As  happy  Bessie  tripped  gaily  home  her  heart 
was  full  of  kind  thoughts,  and  her  busy  little  head 
wondering  what  more  she  could  do  to  sweeten  poor 
Mary's  weary,  lonely  life.  She  had  this  day  ex- 
perienced, perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  real  luxury 
of  doing  good — she  had  denied  herself  that  she 
might  give  to  another. 

Little  readers,  have  any  of  you  ever  tried  to  do 
anything  like  this  1     Remember — 

"  Little  deeds  of  kindness,  little  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden,  like  the  Heaven  above  !" 

I.  W.  Brodib. 


IF  to  grow  old 
Be  just  to  feel  that  I 
Love  better  earth  and  sky, 
And  all  God's  manifold 
And  lovely  creatures — then, 
Before  the  gaze  of  men 
1  would  grow  old  ! 

If  to  grow  old 

Means  that  not  much  I  cling 

To  life,  or  anything, 

But  with  a  hand-clasp  loose, 

That  cares  but  for  short  use, 

My  blessings  light  I  hold, 

I  would  grow  old  ! 

If  to  grow  old 
Means  daily  nearer  home. 
Means  never  more  to  roam 
From  my  dear  Father's  side, 
But  ever  to  abide 
Witliin  the  gates  of  gold, 
Let  me  grow  old  ! 

If  to  grow  old 

Moans  clearer  far  to  see 

What  Christ  hath  done  for  me. 

Higher  and  fuller  life. 

Peace  'mid  the  low  world's  strife, 

On  God  a  firmer  hold, 

Let  me  grow  old  ! 

J.  C.  HOWDEN. 


Htfe  anti  SEorft  i^otes. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  has  been  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  Young  Men's  Guild  :  — 
Subject— A  Young  Man. 
His  Faith.     By  the  Rev.  Professor  Charteris,  D.D. 
His  Aim.     By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Rankine,  D.  D., 

Sorn,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
His  Work.      By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Scott,  D.D., 

St.  George's,  Edinburgh. 
His  Leisure  and  Recreations.      By  the  Rev.  John 

Alison,  D.D.,  Newington,  Edinburgh. 
His  Home  and  Friends.     By  the  Rev.  A.   K.   H. 

Boyd,  D.D.,  St.  Andrews. 
His  Church.  By  the  Rev.  John  Marshall  Lang, 
D.D.,  Barony,  Gla.sgow. 
The  First  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Professor 
Charteris  in  St.  Geoige's  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  Ko- 
vember  4,  at  7  P.M.,  and  redelivered  in  St.  George's 
Church,  Gla.sgow,  on  the  following  Sunday  at  7.15  p.m., 
to  be  followed  by  the  others  on  the  first  Sunday  of  tlie 
five  succeeding  months  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  the  month  in  Glasgow,  in  the  same  churches 
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ami  at  the  same  hour.  Each  Lecture  will  he  published 
separately  immediately  after  redelivery  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  whole  will  be  published  in  a  volume  in  April  next. 
The  Publishers  are  Messrs.  Macniven  and  AVallace,  132 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  Guild  is  spreading  to  the  Colonies.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Young  Jlen's  Association  in  connection 
with  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Jlontreal — Pastor,  Rev.  J. 
Edgar  Hill,  B.  D.,  late  of  Dundee— it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  affiliate  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  Young 
Slen's  Guild  or  Union.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  Williamson, 
writes  : — "  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
your  Union  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  increasing  emigration 
to  Canada,  such  a  connection,  we  feel  sure,  might  become 
beneficial  to  many  young  men  coming  out  here  as 
strangers.  We  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  to  receive  and 
give  a  cordial  welcome  to  any  young  men  who  may  come 
out  to  Montreal  with  introductions  from  your  Union." 

Church  Congress  at  Hamilton. — Another  successful 
Congress  on  Christian  life  and  work  has  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton.  The  large 
attendance  at  the  meetings  and  the  general  interest 
excited  have  again  shown  how  willing  our  people  are  to 
come  together  to  hear  what  the  Church  is  doing,  and 
especially  how  eager  Christian  workers  are  to  learn  how 
they  may  better  perform  the  duties  they  have  undertaken. 
From  first  to  last  the  spirit  that  prevailed  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  have 
been  stimulated  to  fresh  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
The  Congress  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
4th  October,  by  a  discourse  in  Auchingramont  Church, 
by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cramond,  who  preached  from  Eph.  ii. 
lb.  A  better  introductory  address  could  not  have  been 
given.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Church,  the  grand 
object  for  which  believers  have  received  the  position  they 
occupy,  and  the  duty  resting  on  every  true  Christian 
to  work  for  Christ,  were  set  forth  in  a  way  well  fitted  to 
rivet  the  attention  and  to  touch  the  heart.  On  Friday 
the  5th  the  proper  work  of  the  Congress  began.  Papers 
were  read  by  ministers  and  influential  laymen  on  "Lay 
help  in  the  Church."  A  free  discussion  followed.  Many 
suggestive  remarks  were  made  on  the  various  ways  in 
which  all  earnest  members  of  a  Congregation  could  be  of 
service,  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  in  the  department 
suited  to  his  abilities  and  tastes.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  the  large  Town  Hall,  nearly  tilled  in  the 
morning,  was  crowded  to  the  door  by  an  audience  includ- 
ing many  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  Middle 
Ward,  who  had  gathered  to  hear  addresses  on  "Zenana 
Missions  in  India."  These  addresses  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Williamson,  Miss  Emily  Bernard,  and  Miss  Reid,  and 
were  such  as  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  them.  At  the  close  of  the  public  meeting  the 
ladies  remained,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Houlds- 
worth  of  Coltness,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  parochial 
associations  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery. 
In  the  evening  a  conversazione  took  place,  at  which  a 
paper  was  read,  written  by  Dr.  Alison,  on  "Music  as  a 
part  of  Church  worship,"  and  powerful  addresses  were 
delivered  on  "Missions"  by  Dr.  Scott,  on  "Woman's 
work  in  the  Church  "  by  Mr.  Cowan  of  New  Grey.''riars, 
and  on  "Temperance"  by  Mr.  Wilson.  A  deep  impres- 
sion seemed  to  be  made  on  an  overflowing  audience.  On 
Saturday  the  6th  the  Congress  was  resumed.  In  the 
afternoon  meeting  the  subject  was  "  The  Relation  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  those  outside  ; "  and  in  the  evening 
meeting  the  subject  was  "  The  Church  and  the  Young." 
At  both  meetings  hundreds  of  Sunday  School  Teachers 
and  others  were  present ;  and  all  seemed  interested  in 
the  papers  read  and  the  free  discussion  which  took  place. 
The  Congress  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday  the  7  th  by  a  sermon  in  Cadzow  Parish  Church 
by  the  Rev.  Sholto  D.  C.  Douglas,  rector  of  All  Souls, 
Marylebone,  London.  —  a  clergyman  who,  connected  by 
property  with    the   Presbytery  of  Hamilton,   has  thus 


shown,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  deep  interest  he  takes 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  To  a  very 
large  congregation  he  delivered  a  most  impressive  dis- 
course on  2  Cor.  iii.  13.  Before  entering  on  his  subject, 
he  spoke  of  the  privilege  he  felt  it  to  be  to  take  part  in 
such  a  Congress  ;  and  very  many  who  attended  its  meet- 
ings share  this  feeling.  R.  S.  H, 

The  second  biennial  Christian  Conference  was  held  at 
Peebles  on  25th  and  26th  September.  Addresses  on  the 
Word  and  Spirit  and  evangelistic  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  professors  and  ministers  of  various  churches. 
All  the  meetings  were  well  attended.  Preparatory  meet- 
ings had  been  held  in  many  parish  and  other  churches 
throughout  the  county  of  Peebles. 

In  reference  to  our  article  in  September  on  the 
"  Carus-Wilson  Soldier  Work,"  we  have  been  asked  to 
state  that  last  winter  a  Branch  was  formed  in  Edinburgh 
with  a  view  to  awakening  interest  throughout  Scotland 
in  this  work.  Information  will  be  gladly  given  by  the 
Branch  Secretaries,  Miss  A.  Mackenzie,  44  Drumsheugh 
Gardens,  or  Miss  M.  M'Bryde  Broun,  18  Morningside 
Place. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  writes  to  us  suggesting 
forms  of  prayer  for  silent  use  on  entering  church,  or  for 
use  in  the  family,  or  in  private  devotion  before  going  to 
church.  Nothing  can  be  more  becoming,  or  better  fitted 
to  make  worship  sincere  and  instruction  profitable  than 
such  preparation  by  prayer.  Those  who  desire  suitable 
forms  will  find  them  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order, 
published  by  the  Church  Service  Society — in  the  Prayers 
of  Invocation  and  Prayers  for  Illumination,  and  the 
Prayer  (in  the  Appendix)  for  those  who  minister  in 
Holy  Things. 

Church  Movement  in  Australia. — The  Presby- 
terian, published  at  Sydney,  reports  the  progress  of  a 
movement  to  unite  the  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
Presbyterian  Churches.  In  connection  with  the  contem- 
plated union,  a  Conference  has  been  held  in  Melbourne, 
at  which  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  West- 
minster Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God.  The 
result  of  their  labours  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  various  churches. 


"Life  and  Work"  in  1884  will  contain,  instead  of  a 
serial  tale,  a  series  of  "Stories  vpith  a  Purpose,"  by 
favourite  and  eminent  authors  ;  sermons  on  Faith, 
Repentance,  the  Word,  Sacraments,  and  Prayer  ;  con- 
cluding essays  "Of  Work"  by  A.  K.  H.  B.  ;  Leaves 
from  Scottish  History  ;  Recollections  of  Parish  Work  ; 
Papers  for  Boys  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barclay,  late  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  others  ;  Pages  for  Children,  by  Professor 
Flint,  Rev.  George  Wilson,  etc.  ;  Papers  on  Public, 
Family,  and  Private  Worship  ;  further  Papers  on  Mis- 
sions and  Great  Missionaries  ;  i?ible  Questions  ;  Notices 
of  good  Books,  etc.  The  department  of  "  Life  and  Work 
Notes  "  will  receive  special  attention,  and  will  include 
a  record  of  good  work  in  many  parishes.  Dr.  Cameron 
Lees  will  notice  Contemporary  Biographies.  Dr.  Young 
of  Monifieth  and  others  of  experience  will  write  on 
Sunday  Schools.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  secure  the  best 
illustrations  and  the  best  poetry.  The  January  number 
will  contain  "Exiled,"  a  poem  by  the  author  of  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  illustrated  by  F.  Noel-Paton. 

Parochial  or  District  Supplements  to  "Life 
AND  Work  "  become  constantly  more  numerous.  This 
was  one  of  the  ends  in  view  in  establishing  the  Maga- 
zine. A  considerable  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Magazine 
is  devoted  to  making  it  cheap  and  easy  for  Ministers  and 
others  to  have  Supplements,  and  still  more  advantageous 
terms  are  to  be  ofi'ered  for  1884.  May  we  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  most  parishes  will  desire  to 
have  at  any  late  a  quarterly  or  occasional  Supplement  ? 
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^cardjing  t!)i:  Scriptures, 

V>\-  THE  Einroii. 

1.  Who  were  the  first  (1)  to  dwell  in  touts  ;  (2)  to 
handle  the  liarp  ;  (3)  to  work  in  iron  ? 

2.  Find  in  1  Chronicles  the  story  of  Jahez. 

S.  Find  in  St.  Matthew  two  occasions  on  which  Jesns 
was  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine— (1)  in  Egypt ;  (-J) 
in  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

4.  Find  in  the"l9th  chapter  of  St.  John  four  cases  of 
the  fultilment  of  Scripture. 

5.  Find  in  Acts  two  accounts  of  St.  Peter's  vision. 

6.  Find  a  good  service  rendered  to  St.  Paul  by  his 
nephew. 

7.  Find  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  speeches  reference  to  the 
part  he  bore  in  Stephen's  death. 

8-10.  Find  four  distinct  references  to  the  harvest  by 
Jesus  (two  parables),  and  one  reference  in  Revelation. 

ANSWERS  FOR  OCTOBER. 
1,  2.  Miracles  in  history  of  Elijah  :— Drought,  1  Kings 
17.  1  ;  ravens,  17.  6  ;  widow's  meal  and  oil  multiplied, 

17.  14-16;  her  child  restored,  17.  22  ;  sacrifice  consumed, 
IS.  38  ;  great  rain,  18.  45  ;  twice  fed  by  angel,  19.  5-7; 
wind,  earthquake,  fire,  and  voice,  19.  11,  12  ;  two  com- 
panies destroyed  by  fire,  2  Kings  1.  10-12  ;  Jordan 
divided,  2.  8  ;  Elijah  taken  up,  2.  11.     3.  James  5.  17, 

18.  4.  Destroying  men;  because  He  came  to  save,  Luke 
9.  54-5f).  5.  Enoch,  Heb.  11.  5.  6.  Rom.  11.  2-5.  7. 
Slalachi,  4.  5.  8.  John  the  Baptist,  Matt.  11.  14.  9. 
The  decease  of  Jesus,  Luke  9.  31.     10.  Matt.  27.  46-49. 
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Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate. — Matt.  7.  13. 

Not  crowned,  except  he  strive  lawfully.— 2  Tim.  2.  5. 

Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. — Matt.  7.  7. 

I  will  bless  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing. — Gen. 

I  will  put  My  Spirit  within  you.— Ezek.  36.  27.     [12.  2. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn. — Matt.  5.  4. 

The  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.— Isa.  60.  20. 

Saved  with  an  everlasting  salvation.— Isa.  45.  17. 

Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body. — Pliil.  1.  20. 

Martin  Luther  horn  /.^.Jj.— Heb.  11.  33,  34. 

Martinmas. — I  am  thy  Shield. — Gen.  15.  1. 

Held  as  Martinmas  term-day. — Gen.  28.  15. 

I  will  teach  you  what  ye  shall  do.— Exod.  4.  15. 

Full  Moon.     Blessed  are  the  merciful. — Matt.  5.  7. 

Unto  this  last,  even  as  unto  thee.— Matt.  20.  14. 

Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all.— Fliil.  4.  5. 

God  give  thee  of  tlie  dew  of  heaven.— Gen.  27.  28. 

Collection  for  Colonial  Jlfissioji.— Matt.  25.  35.        [5.  16. 

Pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.— James 

Days  of  joy,  sending  gifts  to  the  poor.— Esther  9.  22. 

Anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools.— Eccles.  7.  0. 

ISfot  ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming.— 1  John  2.  28. 

Do  justice  :  for  My  salvation  is  near. — Isa.  56.  1. 

Thou  canst  make  me  clean.^Matt.  S.  2. 

These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer.— Acts 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation. — Matt.  6.  13.  [1.  14. 

Neither  will  I  tempt  the  Lord.— Isa.  7.  12. 

Neither  give  place  to  the  devil.— Eph.  4.  27. 

New  Moon.     He  spared  not  His  own  Son.— Rom.  8.  32. 

St.  Andrew's  Day.     Pro.yerfor  Missions.— 'Smn.  10.  32. 


DECEMBER. 

God  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son.— Heb.  1.  1,  2. 
Advent  Sunday.     Send  me  good  speed  this  day.— Gen. 
Pass  not  away  from  Thy  servant.— Gen.  18.  3.    [24.  12. 
I  am  thy  God  which  teaeheth  thee.— Isa.  48.  17. 
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Isaiah  liv.  8. 


E\}t  Brooft's  .Srrmon. 

BRIGHT  your  crystal  waters  gleam  ; 
Sweet  your  merry  ^vayelets  sing  ! 
Tell  me,  little  rippling  stream. 
What  the  message  is  you  bring. 

'  Lovely  is  the  azure  sky. 

Beauteous  are  the  budding  flowers, 
Kind,  to  all,  the  sun  on  high 
Measures  out  the  happy  hours. 

'  Move  not  then  with  sullen  brow 
'Mid  the  beauty  God  has  made  ! 
What  though  ills  assail  you  now, 
Hark  His  voice  :  '  Be  not  afraid  ! ' 

'  Clouds  may  gather  round  the  sun, 
Hiding  all  the  heavens  fair  ; 
Not  for  that  my  song  is  done, 
For  I  know  he  still  is  there. 

'  Grief  may  for  a  time  endure. 
Darkness  shadow  all  your  lot ; 
Yet  the  Sun  of  Life,  be  sure. 

Shines  although  you  see  Him  not." 

E.  M.  Teaquaie. 


Note.— TAe  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  7dm  from  corresponding  about  3ISS.,  and  legs  tlvem  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Dr.  llacleod  sees  members  regarding  baptism 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.,  2.30  p.m. 
EVENING,  7  p.m. 

(The  Afternoon  Service  on  the  first  Sunday- 
is  specially  intended  for  the  young  people  of 
the  Congregation.  Children  are  expected 
to  bring  the  Children's  Hymnal,  and  to  sit 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Church.  Baptism 
is  then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
Jamaica  Street  Hall,  10  a.m. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Jamaica  Street 
Hall,  6  p.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
,,  „  6  P.M. 

,,  Home  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Cliildren's  Church,  ,,  11.15  A.M. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  3  P.M. 
,,  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Jamaica  Street  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Kirk-Session,  4.30  p.m. 

Workers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  3  P.  M. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
LECTURE  by  the  Rev.  James  MacGregor, 
D.D.,  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  the  NEW  HALL 
at  8  P.M.     All  invited. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
Jamaica  Street  Hall,  6  p.  M. 

Musical  Association  in  New  Hall,  8  P.M. 

Prayer  Meeting  in  New  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings, 
India  Place,  Nos.  23  and  26. 

Literary  Society,   Jamaica  Street  HaU,  8.15 

P.M. 

Choir  Practice,  8  P.M. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.30  P.M. 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association,  New 
Halls,  10  A.M. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  New  Halls,  6  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  New  Halls,  11.15  A.M. 

Sabbath  Schools  as  on  2d. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street,  3  p.m. 

,,  (Miss  Strachan),  New  Halls, 

3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
New  Halls,  8  p.m. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  P.  M. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion. Address  by  Dr.  Macleod.  Sacred 
music.     New  Hall  (class-room),  8  p.m. 

Same  as  on  5th. 

Afternoon  Bible  Class,  New  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings, 
India  Place,  Nos.  29  and  32. 

Same  as  7th. 

[LECTION. 

Same   as  9th.      FOREIGN  MISSION  COL- 


Same  as  10th. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion.    Social  Meeting  in  New  Hall  at  8  P.M. 

Service  in  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Same  as  5th. 

Prayer  Meeting  in  New  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings, 
India  Place.  Nos.  35  and  37. 

Same  as  7th. 

Same  as  9th. 

Same  as  10th. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion. Address  by  Rev.  George  Wilson,  St. 
Michael's  (late  of  Cramond),  New  Hall,  at 
8  P.M. 

Same  as  5th. 

Ladies'  Sewing  Meeting  in  connection  with 
Missions,  New  Halls,  2.30  p.m.     All  invited. 

No  Bible  Class. 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings, 
India  Place,  Nos.  38  and  39. 

No  meeting  of  Literary  Society, 

Same  as  9th. 

Bible  Class  does  not  meet. 
1884.     JANUARY. 
Service  in  Church  at  12  noon. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association 
does  not  meet. 

Note. — Most  of  the  Sabbath  School  Classes  will  be 
transferred  to  the  New  Halls  when  all  the  rooms  are 
completed,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
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Foreign  Mission  Collection. 

This  Collection  will  be  made  in  St.  Stephen's  on  the 
16th,  being  the  THIRD  Sunday  of  the  month. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Congregation  that 
for  the  last  two  years  the  amount  contributed  by  us  for 
this  object  has  been  unusually  large.  In  1881  the 
Foreign  Mission  Collection  was  £335.  At  that  time  it 
was  supposed  by  most  people  that  this  point  could  never 
again  be  reached.  Yet  the  Collection  for  1882  was  still 
better,  amounting  at  the  Church  door  to  £344  :  4  :  6, 
probably,  the  largest  collection  ever  made  for  any  of  the 
"Schemes"  in  the  ordinary  way.  Now,  without  being 
over  sanguine  as  to  the  probability  of  our  having  such  a 
Collection  again,  I  would  respectfully  and  affectionately 
entreat  the  members  of  the  Congregation  to  ask  them- 
selves these  plain  questions  :  Can  I  honestly  say  that 
I  gave  more  for  Foreign  Missions  last  year  than  I 
ought  to  have  given  ?  Did  I  give  more  than  I  was 
able?  After  all,  did  that  contribution  imply  any  act 
of  self-sacrifice  on  my  part  ?  Have  I  been  obliged  to 
deny  myself  one  single  pleasure  or  luxury  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I   gave  on  that  occasion  ?    Well,  dear 
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friends,  if  the  answer  of  most  of  us  must  be  No, 
then  clearly  it  should  not  be  so  difficult  after  all  to 
make  this  year's  Collection  as  good  as  Inst.  Last 
year's  will  be  no  exception  if  every  member  of  St. 
Stephen's  is  in  earnest,  and  gives  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  or  her  ability.  In  saying  this  I  desiio 
most  gvatcfnlly  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  response 
made  last  year  and  the  year  before  to  the  appeal  of  fthis 
Committee.  Including  our  contributions  for  "Female 
Missions,"  and  one  or  two  special  donations,  St.  Stephen's 
contributed  last  year  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Scheme 
no  less  than  £701  :  17s.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
more  than  we  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  give,  but 
undoubtedly  it  was  a  highly  satisfactory  result,  and  1 
would  fain  hope  that  we  may  still  have  the  faith  and 
the  courage  to  aim  at  nothing  less.  Whether  we  are  to 
succeed  depends  on  the  way  in  which  each  of  us  does 
his  duty  in  the  matter. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  present 
position  of  the  Foreign  Mission.  It  is  notorious  that 
difficulties  have  arisen  at  one  of  our  Stations  which  have 
necessitated  certain  changes  in  our  staff".  As  to  the  chief 
points  of  the  painful  case  referred  to,  there  is  mean- 
while sufficient  reason  to  suspend  our  judgment  await- 
ing further  light.  The  friends  of  the  Mission  would 
do  well  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  not  too  readily 
to  receive  exaggerated  or  one-sided  statements  which 
may  be  submitted  to  their  minds.  This  much,  however, 
is  undeniable,  that  serious  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions have  arisen  at  Calcutta,  and  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  stating  that  for  the  present  the  Rev.  W.  MacFarlane 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  our  great  Institution  in 
that  city  in  place  of  Mr.  Hastie,  while  other  changes  are 
in  course  of  being  carried  out.  Miss  E.  Bernard  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Female  M  ission 
■work.  From  what  we  know  of  both  these  devoted  mis- 
sionaries, we  may  have  perfect  confidence  that  in  due 
time,  through  God's  great  goodness,  the  present  cloud 
will  pass  away,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  work  has 
been  placed  on  a  more  stable  basis  than  before.  We  are 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  "Missionary"  Church  unless 
we  can  endure  "hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ." 
Why  should  difficulties  daunt  or  overwhelm  us  ?  That 
these,  when  they  arise,  should  humble  and  prove  us  is 
certain,  but  they  should  not  unduly  discourage  us.  Is 
there  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  home 
that  needs  to  be  ^lurged  by  this  discipline  ?  Has  God  no 
controversy  with  His  people  in  this  land  ?  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  expect  to  be  shielded  from  all  disaster  ? 
Would  to  God  that  our  Church  might  hear  in  present 
events  the  voice  of  Christ  calling  her  to  far  grander  sacri- 
fice and  labours  in  His  cause  than  she  has  ever  yet  made  ! 
Then  would  we  indeed  have  cause  to  thank  Him  for  any 
discipline,  however  trying,  by  which  we  were  awakened 
from  our  sloth  and  unbelief. 

But  while  one  Indian  Station  is  confessedly  passing 
through  a  "crisis,"  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
generally  may  be  said  to  be  progressing  quietly  and 


successfully.  Our  two  brightest  spots  are  Darjeeling 
and  Blantyre.  At  the  latter  place  the  old  difficulties 
may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  entirely,  and,  though 
there  have  been  trials  from  sickness  and  death,  God  has 
in  many  ways  greatly  blessed  and  encouraged  His  ser- 
vants. The  Mission  is  now  beyond  all  doubt  a  real 
centre  of  religion  and  civilisation  in  East  Africa.  A 
more  beautiful  picture  than  it  presents  of  earnest  and 
loving  Christian  labour  and  self-sacrifice  could  not  be 
imagined.  Let  no  one  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  no 
"bit  of  blue"  in  the  sky  which  overspreads  the  wide 
scene  of  our  missionary  eff'orts.  Human  agents  may  fail 
here  or  there,  but  the  work  goes  on,  for  it  is  God's 
work,  and  it  must  trinmph.  We  are  only  the  channels 
and  the  instruments  of  His  working.  0  high  honour  ! 
0  inestimable  privilege  !  May  it  be  ours  worthily  to  do 
the  part  which  the  Master  has  assigned  to  each  of  us, 
that  in  that  great  Harvest  Day  which  is  coming  we  may 
rejoice  together  !  Wherefore  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  how  He  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive. 

Sunday  School  Library. 
The  attention  of  the  Congregation  is  again  directed  to 
the  appeal  in  the  last  Magazine.     As  yet  the  response  is 
so  small  as  to  awaken  some  misgivings  as  to  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  this  Supplement. 

Female  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  contributors  of  one  shil- 
ling and  upwards  are  members  of  the  "  St.  Stephen's 
Parochial  Association "  in  support  of  the  female  mis- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Contributions  are  now 
being  taken  by  the  Lady  Collectors.  Fm-ther,  the 
Ladies'  Work  Party,  which  has  necessarily  been  held 
in  a  private  house  till  now,  is  hereafter  to  meet  in  the 
New  Parochial  Buildings  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every 
month  at  2.30  p.m.     All  are  invited. 

Musical  Association. 

The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Parochial  Buildings 
every  Wednesday  at  8  p.m.  The  entrance-fee  is  2s.  6d. 
for  the  season,  and  all  are  cordially  invited.  Conductor, 
Mr.  A.  Curie. 

Elder  Street  Church  Sale  of  Work. 

Although  it  is  not  intended  to  give  the  New  Mission 
Hall  for  extra-parochial  purposes,  permission  has  been 
given  to  the  Minister  of  this  Chapel  to  hold  a  very  small 
Sujiplementary  Bazaar  in  one  of  the  rooms,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  21st  and  22d  of  December,  Dr.  Mac- 
leod  having  a  certain  responsibility  in  regard  to  Elder 
Street  as  Convener  of  the  Presbytery's  Committee.  The 
Chapel  is  in  a  poor  locality,  and  Mr.  Stobbs  is  doing 
good  work  which  deserves  encouragement.  If  even  £50 
can  be  raised  by  this  means  it  will  be  a  great  help. 

The  Poor. 

The  usual  "Thanksgiving  Collection"  will  be  made 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  1884,  for  Coals  and  the  Soup 
Kitchen. 
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CAN  "WE  PERFECTLY  KEEP  THE 

COMMANDMENTS  ? 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nicol,  B.D.,  Edinburgh. 

"  These  things  write  I  unto  you  that  ye  sin  not.  And  if 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
JesiLS  Christ  the  Righteous." — 1  John  ii.  1. 

TN  considering  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
-L  sermon  we  are  met  by  an  objection  on  the 
threshold,  that  the  commandments  were  not  given 
to  man  to  be  kept,  but  to  reveal  to  him  his  sin ; 
that  as  they  cannot  be  the  ground  of  salvation  to 
the  sinner,  so  they  cannot  be  the  rule  of  life  to 
the  Christian.  The  effect  of  the  law  was  undoubt- 
edly to  reveal  to  man  his  moral  powerlessness,  and 
bring  home  to  him  the  guilt  of  sin.  But  the 
confession  of  helplessness  and  guilt  never  could 
be  a  substitute  for  the  obedience  which  the  law 
claimed.  And  although  God  made  provision  for 
the  pardon  of  sin,  He  did  not  therefore  lower  His 
demand  for  a  perfect  obedience  to  His  law.  The 
fact,  moreover,  that  the  Christian  is  not  under  the 
law  but  under  grace,  does  not  lift  him  above  the 
commandments.  As  a  rule  of  conduct  they  remain, 
deepened  and  enlarged  by  Christ  (Matt.  v.  17). 
The  law  of  the  Spirit  and  the  law  of  Sinai  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  their  contents.  Will- worship, 
lying,  theft,  are  not  less,  but  more,  forbidden  under 
the  law  of  Christ.  Only,  the  law  that  was  before 
a  code  of  commandments,  speaking  from  without 
and  obeyed  as  a  duty,  is  to  the  man  with  a  new 
heart  an  inner  force  shaping  and  moulding  the 
character  from  within  (Jer.  xxxi.  33) ;  the  stern 
tones  of  authority  are  merged  in  the  persuasive 
tones  of  love :  "  If  ye  keep  my  commandments, 
ye  shall  abide  in  my  love"  (John  xv.  10).  The 
question,  then,  "  Can  we  perfectly  keep  the  com- 
mandments f  is  far  from  being  irrelevant  or  indif- 
ferent to  any  of  us.  And  we  have  to  answer  in  the 
words  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  "  No  man  is  able, 
either  by  himself,  or  by  any  grace  received  in  this 
life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  but 
doth  daily  break  them  in  thought,  word,  and  deed." 

I.  We  cannot  keep  the  commandments  unto 
salvation. 

The  spirituality  of  the  law  says  we  cannot. 
Even  if  by  "  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds," 
like  the  young  ruler  (Mark  x.  20),  we  observed 
the  law  in  all  that  it  forbade,  could  we  say  that 
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we  had  observed  it  fully  in  all  that  it  required — 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself"?  (Luke  x.  27).  And  if  we  should 
feel  disposed  to  appeal  to  a  general  obedience  to 
the  law,  as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  the 
law  is  a  standard  that  will  not  brook  the  slightest 
deviation  or  imperfection,  and  "whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 
is  guilty  of  all "  (James  ii.  10). 

The  natural  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  says 
we  cannot.  Our  conceptions  of  moral  perfection 
have  been  terribly  obscured  by  sin,  and  we  make 
to  ourselves  false  consciences  and  false  standards 
of  duty.  Even  when  we  know  the  right,  we  often 
feel  carried  away  against  our  better  judgment  to 
do  the  wrong.  The  cry  of  the  heathen  poet :  "  I 
see  and  approve  the  better,  I  pursue  the  worse,"  is 
only  one  note  of  a  universal  wail  over  the  power- 
lessness of  man  to  reach  up  to  his  own  ideals 
of  duty  and  righteousness.  And  with  the  light 
which  Revelation  throws  upon  the  perfection  of 
God  and  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the  self-complacent 
dream  of  our  goodness  vanishes.  We  can  no  more 
by  our  efforts  satisfy  the  requirements  of  God's 
law  than  the  bankrupt  can  pay  his  debts  by  means 
of  dishonoured  bills. 

The  Divine  plan  of  redemption  says  we  cannot. 
Were  it  enough  for  our  salvation  that  we  be  men 

"  Who  live  a  life  of  virtuous  decencj^, 
Men  who  can  hear  the  Decalogue  and  feel 
No  self-reproach  ;  who  of  the  moral  law, 
Established  in  the  land  where  they  abide, 
Are  strict  observers," 

what  need  that  God  should  have  delivered  up 
His  Son  ?  If  it  were  possible  through  natural 
development  to  reach  a  moral  perfection  pleasing 
to  God,  then  a  vast  amount  of  Scripture  would 
become  void  of  meaning.  Those  who  look  for 
salvation  to  their  observance  of  the  command- 
ments, however  conscientious,  or  to  moral  excellence 
they  have  attained,  however  beautiful,  look  for 
another  salvation  than  that  which  Christ  has  won 
for  us  by  His  precious  blood.  "  Not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
His  mercy  He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "If 
righteousness  is  through  the  law,  then  Christ  died 
for  nought"  (Gal.  ii.  21,  Revised  Version). 
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II.  We  cannot  keep  the  commandments  unto 
sinlessness.  There  is  scarcely  any  truth  more 
fully  substantiated  as  a  truth  of  Scripture  and 
experience  than  this — that  Christians,  living  under 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nevertheless  come 
short  of  sinless  perfection.  Divine  grace  does  work 
wonders  in  delivering  men  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
Characters  of  the  highest  moral  beauty  have  been 
seen  in  the  Church  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  there  are  attainments  in  hohness  within  the 
power  of  every  Christian,  through  the  divine  grace 
and  Spirit,  higher  than  we  have  ever  striven  to 
reach.  Yet  the  "infection  of  nature  doth  remain, 
yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated."  The  prayers 
find  praises  of  the  Church  gathered  from  all  her 
branches  in  all  ages ;  the  biographies  of  eminent 
<lisciples  and  saints ;  the  experience  of  believing 
men  and  women  everywhere,  all  bear  this  one 
testimony.  James,  known  in  the  Church  as  the 
Just,  says,  "  lu  many  things  we  offend  all."  The 
beloved  disciple  John  says,  "  If  we  say  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves."  The  same  Paul  who 
said  "  Reckon  ye  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,"  and  "  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to 
have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  men,"  called  himself  the  chief  of 
sinners,  and  said,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  of 
devotion,  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained, 
either  were  already  perfect."  And  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  prayer  in  which  the  most  advanced 
Christians  find  their  supplications  summed  up, 
contains  the  petitions  "  Forgive  us  our  debts," 
"  Lead  us  not  iuto  temptation."  The  experience 
of  indwelling  sin — the  consciousness  of  shortcom- 
ing— is  a  law  even  of  the  regenerate  life. 

And  need  it  surprise  us  that  against  this  invari- 
able experience — doubtless  necessary  to  our  ultimate 
perfection,  permitted  at  least  by  infinite  love — the 
instincts  of  the  regenerate  nature  should  utter  from 
time  to  time  their  protest  f  It  is  pain  to  the  child 
of  God  to  come  short  of  his  Father's  will,  to  find 
the  embers  of  old  sins  glowing  at  times  into  flame, 
to  feel  that  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh, 
are  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  reclaim 
tlieir  lost  dominion.  No  wonder  that  he  gladly 
hails  any  view  of  the  Christian  life  which  promises 
complete  deliverance. 

Christian  men  have  sometimes  hoped  to  find  de- 
liverance by  repudiating  the  Commandments  alto- 
gether. They  did  so  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
formation, when,  as  it  seemed,  intoxicated  with  the 
verj'  liberty  of  the  gospel,  they  declared  that 
good  works  and  obedience  to  the  commandments 
were  not  necessary  to  a  saved  state.  These  views 
soon  received  a  terrible  practical  refutation  in  the 
melancholy  excesses  into  which  they  lured  their 
adherents. 

They  have  souglit  it  in  tlieories  of  perfection, 
which  proceed  often  upon  defective  views  of  human 
nature  and  the  nature  of  sin ;  take  sometimes  the 
dangerous  gi'ound  of  assuming  a  relaxation  of  the 


law's  demands  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ ; 
or  point  to  an  experience  of  entire  sanctification  and 
full  salvation  which  is  often  unreal,  and,  at  its 
highest,  leaves  room  for  inconsistencies,  weaknesses, 
and  failures.  When  Christian  men  come  to  say 
"We  have  no  sin,"  their  consciousness  of  victory 
is  in  danger  of  leading  to  spiritual  pride,  and 
spiritual  pride  to  Laodicean  self-complacency,  and 
that  again  to  grievous  overthrow  and  sin. 

Deliverance  is  sought  at  the  present  day  in  the 
views  of  those  Christians  whose  watchwords  are 
"  holiness  by  faith  "  and  "  the  higher  Christian  life." 
Some  of  their  teaching  is  "perfection"  under  another 
name,  or  slightly  modified.  It  is  sometimes  mys- 
tical and  unpractical,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  do  not  often  leave  unduly  out  of  view  the  moral 
and  practical  sides  of  Christian  life.  But  the  spirit 
animating  the  movement  is  healthy  and  elevated. 
Its  promoters  rightly  lay  emphasis  upon  the  power 
of  self-consecration  and  of  faith  for  the  attainment 
of  the  holy  life.  They  say  to  the  Christian  over- 
weighted in  the  struggle  with  infirmity  and  evil, 
"  Christ  is  made  of  God  unto  you  righteousness, 
and  in  that  righteousness  you  know  you  are  ac- 
cepted with  God.  But  Christ  is  made  of  God 
equally  unto  you  sanctification  ;  trust  Him  fully  to 
keep  you  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  from  failure 
and  sin."  That  is  teaching  which  is  needed  by 
us  all.  It  is  a  valuable  corrective  to  the  low 
standards  of  holiness  with  which  so  many  Chris- 
tians are  content,  for  the  church  of  Christ  suffers 
more  from  the  practice  of  imperfection  than  from 
the  pursuit  of  theories  of  perfection ;  and  its  object 
is  to  lead  the  Chmrch  of  God,  in  the  lines  of  Paul's 
teaching  in  Romans  (Rom.  vi.,  viii.),  to  a  higher 
level  of  self-consecration  and  holy  attaitiment. 

III.  Our  Christian  duty  is  nothing  less  than 
entire  and  universal  obedience  to  the  commandments. 
To  play  fast  and  loose  with  truth,  honour,  and 
moral  principle,  and  excuse  ourselves  with  the  plea 
of  natm-al  imperfection,  is  dangerous  presumption. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  imagine  when  we  have 
been  overtaken  in  a  fault,  when  we  feel  the  power 
of  indwelling  sin,  that  we  really  do  not  care  to  be 
good,  and  are  not  Christians  at  all,  is  to  let  our- 
selves fall  into  fatal  despair.  The  precept  and  the 
promise  of  the  text  supply  the  antidote  against  both. 
And  whilst  from  St.  John  we  have  this  finely- 
balanced  statement  of  duty  and  promise,  from  St. 
Paul  we  have  another  of  experience  and  aspiration. 
Standing  upon  the  heights  he  had  won  through  years 
of  self-denial,  through  abundant  labours,  and  above 
all  through  abounding  grace,  St.  Paul  could  see 
heights  of  holiness  stretching  away  beyond  him,  till 
they  lost  themselves  in  the  holiness  aroimd  the 
eternal  throne.  And  he  said,  "  Brethren,  I  count 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  but  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  reaching  forth  imto  those  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  hi'di  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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Suntiag  at  ^ra. 

r>Y  Robert  Richardson,  B.A. 

OUR  first  Sunday  at  sea  was  an  exceedingly 
stormy  one.  We  were  rounding  Cape  Horn, 
and  for  days  together  the  good  ship  had  been 
waging  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  so  to  speak,  with 
wind  and  wave,  a  struggle  in  which  it  had  some- 
times seemed  doubtful  which  was  to  remain  the 
victor.  To-day  the  gale  seemed  to  have  passed  its 
•climax,  but  the  captain's  presence  was  still  con- 
stantly needed  on  deck.  When  it  happened  that 
there  was  no  clergyman  of  any  denomination  among 
his  passengers,  as  was  the  case  on  the  present 
voyage,  it  was  the  captain's  custom  to  conduct  the 
Sunday  service  himself.  To-day  the  office  devolved 
on  the  doctor,  and  towards  midday  a  little  congre- 
gation met  in  the  saloon,  gathered  from  the  first 
and  second  class  passengers. 

Not  more  than  half  our  fidl  complen>ent  had 
assembled,  several  of  the  ladies  being  still  confined 
to  their  cabins  by  the  roughness  of  the  weather, 
and  none  of  the  sailors  being  spared  from  duty. 
A  strange  and,  it  must  be  said,  not  very  cheerful 
scene  we  presented.  The  skylights  were  battened 
down  and  covered  with  tarpaidins  so  that  no  light 
from  outside  penetrated  into  the  saloon,  the  smng- 
ing  oil-lamps  shed  a  sombre  and  ineff'ectual  radiance, 
and  an  air  of  cold  and  cheerless  gloom  prevailed. 
The  doctor,  like  the  captain,  was  an  Episcopalian, 
and  the  service  was  conducted  according  to  the 
ritual  of  that  church. 

The  vessel  was  still  rolling  heavily,  and  as  the 
doctor  stood  up  to  read  he  was  obliged  to  grasp 
firmly  the  back  of  the  settee  to  keep  himself  up- 
right. So  it  was  with  all  our  little  congregation — 
we  stood  and  held  fast  by  whatever  was  fast  and 
stable,  by  the  handles  of  the  cabin  doors,  by  the 
tables,  and  by  the  settees.  Our  voices  shook  with 
the  swaying  rocking  ship,  and  we  quavered  out  the 
responses  and  hymns  with  halting  intonation  and 
sad  lack  of  unison.  But  our  hearts  were  in  the 
matter.  We  had  passed  through  a  storm  of  ex- 
ceptional violence,  we  had  been  in  no  small  peril, 
and  the  peril  was  past.  Never  before  probably,  in 
the  case  of  most  of  us,  had  we  so  deeply  realised  the 
comparative  powerlessness  of  man  in  the  presence 
of  the  elements,  how  he  shrinks  and  dwindles  into 
nothingness  in  the  breath  of  the  tempest.  We  had 
felt  with  an  overmastering  sense  of  awe  the  un- 
fathomable and  mysterious  power  of  the  Being 
whose  will  the  black  storm-clouds  and  the  whirl- 
pool of  waters  obeyed. 

Oiu-  ship — a  masterpiece  of  man's  skill  in  ship- 
craft — had  been  tossed  and  eddied  about  on  the 
seething  vortex  of  waters  like  a  cork  in  a  mountain 
torrent.  At  one  time  it  had  seemed  that  hiunan 
skill  had  reached  its  limit  to  guide  and  save  oiu- 
ship,  and  that  it  was  about  to  fail,  when  an  inter- 
posing arm,  invisible,  but  as  manifest  to  the  spiritual 
sense  as  the  lightning  to  the  bodily,  was  stretched 


out  to  snatch  the  storm-weary  vessel  from  the  rude 
grasp  of  the  winds,  and  from  the  black  jaws  of  the 
whirlpool  and  very  destruction.  In  no  situation  or 
crisis  probably  does  the  mind  realise  more  intensely 
the  presence  of  an  all-powerful  and  mysterious  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  a  supreme  Lord  of  natiu-e  and  her 
laws,  than  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Soul,  heart,  and 
imagination  are  wrought  upon  and  stirred  in  an 
exceptional  manner  and  degree,  and  all  man's 
spiritual  and  mental  faculties  fall  humbly  prostrate 
in  the  presence  of  the  miracidous  power  whose 
word  moves  the  thunder-blast  and  stills  it.  There 
are  few  scriptural  figures  at  once  finer  and  traer, 
reaching  a  sublime  height  of  poetic  hyperbole,  and 
yet  with  a  marvellous  realistic  force  and  directness, 
than  that  which  describes  the  Creator  as  "  holding 
the  seas  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand." 

It  was  thus  with  hearts  of  humble  adoration, 
and  strange  and  awed  gratitude,  that  we  bent  the 
knee  before  the  throne  of  the  Father,  the  mys- 
terious Dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  of  life  and 
death.  For  each  one  present  the  prayer — "  0  most 
powerful  and  glorious  Lord  God,  at  whose  command 
the  winds  blow,  and  lift  up  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  who  stillest  the  rage  thereof,  we  thy  creatures, 
but  miserable  sinners,  do  in  this  our  great  distress 
cry  unto  Thee  for  help ;  save.  Lord,  or  else  we 
perish,"  was  clothed  with  a  new  meaning,  went 
home  to  each  individual  heart  as  it  had  never  done 
before,  and  woidd  henceforth  possess  for  each  of  us  a 
peculiar  interest,  force,  and  sympathy.  With  waver- 
ing voices,  but  with  fidl  hearts,  we  sang  the  hymn  : 
"  0  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 

So  the  brief  service  proceeded  and  ended,  solemn 
and  reverent  enough,  despite  the  unfavourable  con- 
ditions, the  vessel  rocking  and  swaying  the  little 
congregation  this  way  and  that,  with  every  pitch 
and  roll,  the  lamps  oscillating  to  and  fro  like  pendu- 
lums, projecting  strange  wavering  phantom  shapes 
around  the  saloon,  and  leaving  the  remoter  parts 
and  corners  in  Rembrandt-like  shadow  and  gloom. 
That  night  the  storm  spent  its  force,  and  next 
morning  the  ship  seemed  to  have  sailed  into  a  new 
world  of  waters,  to  have  passed  out  of  a  region  of 
storm  and  darkness  and  chaos  into  one  of  calm  and 
sunshine.  A  long  undulating  swell  on  the  water 
was  all  that  told  of  the  rude  upheaval  of  ocean,  the 
confused  mingling  of  sea  and  heaven,  which  had 
gone  before.  The  sun  looked  forth  strong  and  im- 
abashed  from  a  blue  sky  all  the  clearer  and  bluer 
for  the  rough  piu-ification  through  which  it  had 
passed,  and  far  and  wide  around  the  ship  the  sea, 
like  a  broad-browed  smiling  god,  laughed  with  its 
many-twinkling  "innumerable  smile." 

The  next  Sunday  of  which  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  was  after  we  had  fairly  rounded  the 
Horn,  and  were  rapidly  running  north  into  low 
latitudes.  It  was  a  striking  contrast  to  our  first 
Sunday  at  sea — a  day  of  perfect  beauty  and  repose. 
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all  the  more  grateful  to  our  little  floating  village 
by  reason  of  the  rugged  weather  we  had  again  en- 
countered in  passing  the  Horn. 

To-day  there  was  scarce  a  ripi)le  to  break  the 
clear  serenity,  and  deep,  intense,  unfothomable 
blue — "  blue  as  the  body  of  heaven  " — of  the  ocean. 
The  whole  ship  now  wore  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
and  brightness  tliat  was  but  a  reflection  of  the  sun- 
bright  sea  and  sky. 

About  noonday  all  the  passengers  and  most  of 
the  crew  were  gathere+1  amidship  for  morning 
service.  A  snow-white  awning  had  been  stretched 
overhead  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  midday 
sun,  and  a  reading-desk,  covered  with  bunting  and 
a  flag,  had  been  improvised  for  the  occasion.  The 
little  congregation  presented  quite  a  bright  appear- 
ance— the  ladies  had  donned  light,  summer  attire, 
cool  and  fresh  looking ;  the  children,  of  whom  there 
was  a  considerable  number,  wore  their  gayest 
bravery,  and  the  sailors,  in  blue  serge  and  snowy 
ducks,  had  that  clean,  fresh,  wholesome  appear- 
ance which  every  tidy,  well-washed,  well-groomed 
sailor  presents. 

We  had  a  piano  in  the  saloon,  and  by  opening 
the  skylights  we  were  easily  able  to  hear  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  chants  and  hymns  played  by 
one  of  our  number.  The  captain,  who  in  general 
culture  was  considerably  above  the  average  of 
merchant  captains,  was  a  good  reader,  and  his 
strong,  breezy  bass  gave  an  emphasis  and  impress- 
iveness  to  the  beautiful  service  which  we  have 
sometimes  missed  in  cathedral  aisles,  where,  too 
often,  monotony  of  intonation  is  apparently  regarded 
as  the  one  method  to  be  aimed  at. 

We  had  been  practising  the  chants  and  hymns 
for  several  days  previously,  and  as  there  were  several 
fairly  good  female  and  male  voices,  both  among  the 
saloon  and  the  second-class  passengers,  the  musical 
part  of  the  service  was  not  at  all  amiss,  either  in 
regard  to  volume  or  harmony.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
part  the  novelty  of  the  cu-cumstances  that  stimu- 
lated every  one  to  sing  with  heart  as  well  as  voice, 
with  the  result  of  giving  a  freshness  and  vitality, 
and  almost  a  new  meaning,  to  the  beautiful,  old, 
famiUar  hymns.  It  was  with  a  deep  and  humble 
sense  of  gratitude  that  we  realised  how  our  petition 
had  been  answered,  as  we  again  sang — 

"  Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save, 
Wliose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave  ; 
O  hear  us  wlien  we  cry  to  Thee, 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 

The  service  concluded  with  a  sermon,  which  the 
captain  read  from  a  volume  of  short  discourses 
written  for  use  on  occasions  such  as  this.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  sensible, 
apposite,  and  impressive  little  homily,  but  what 
was  the  text,  or  what  the  exact  natm-e  of  the 
sermon,  has  entirely  passed  from  my  memory,  like 
many  a  good  and  worth-remembering  discom-se,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  before  and  since. 

The  afternoon  was  passed  in   various  fashion. 


according  to  individual  tastes — by  most  of  us  in 
reading,  or  trying  to  make  ourselves  believe  that 
we  were  reading,  by  some  in  sleep,  either  in  their 
cabins  or  in  hammocks  slung  on  deck.  The  day 
was,  in  truth,  so  warm  and  still  and  sunny  that 
the  temptation  to  doze  or  laze  through  the  after- 
noon was  strong.  Seated  on  the  quarter-deck,  in 
a  half-reclining  posture,  with  my  back  against  the 
skylights,  I  was  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  read 
ing  the  book  on  my  knees,  getting  over  the  ground 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  page  in  half  an  hour.  My 
eyes  wandered  from  the  book  over  the  sea,  thence 
to  the  far  horizon  line,  and  so  climbed  the  deep, 
blue  arch  of  the  heavens,  came  back  to  the  ship's 
main  truck,  and  reached  the  deck  again  by  the 
shrouds.  This  process  repeated  itself  again  and 
again  with  a  dreamy,  pleasant  monotony,  like  the 
recurrence  of  a  tune  that  has  haunted  the  memory 
for  days,  until  it,  too,  almost  wove  itself  into  a 
rhythmical  cadence. 

But.  there  were  sights,  too,  on  the  sea  worth 
noting,  only  that  they  had  become  familiar  by  this 
time.  Porpoises  were  playing  around  the  vessel — 
now  clearing  the  sunlit  waters,  or  slipping  smoothly 
over  the  very  crests  of  the  waves,  now  rising  three 
or  four  abreast,  shooting  through  the  air  in  a  swift 
arc,  and  plunging  again  into  ocean.  The  petrels 
were  skimming  the  waters  away  to  larboard,  now 
poised  on  the  white  cap  of  a  wave,  now  hid  in  its 
bosom.  In  our  wake  some  half  a  dozen  albatrosses 
whitened  the  blue  with  their  snowy  plumage.  On 
other  days  a  small  band  of  eager  fishermen  would 
have  been  seen  at  the  vessel's  bows  endeavouring — 
and  not  always  unsuccessfully  —  to  lirre  these 
beautiful  swans  of  the  ocean  with  bait  of  red  rag. 
But  to-day  they  enjoy  a  respite  from  their  human 
foe. 

No  more  beautiful  sight  is  seen  in  mid -ocean 
than  the  albatrosses.  They  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  as  lightly  and  gracefully  as  swans  on  a  lake, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  long  undulating  motion 
of  the  sea  in  calm ;  or  they  move  majestically 
through  the  blue  air  with  broad,  oary  wings,  dip 
their  glancing  feathers  in  the  wave,  turn  and  flash 
them  to  the  sun,  and  rise  again  on  steady  level 
pinions.  At  rest  upon  the  billow,  they  seem  to 
brood  upon  the  waters,  and  always  brought  back 
to  my  recollection  those  lovely  lines  from  Milton's 
Hymn  on  the  Nativity — 

"  And  birds  of  calm 
Sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave." 

To-day  our  ship  is  a  thing  of  beauty  past  the 
telling,  as  she  cleaves  her  way  through  the  yielding 
floor  of  ocean,  careening  slightly  to  starboard,  but 
steady  as  a  rock,  under  a  snowy,  billowy  cloud  of 
canvas,  the  white  foam  parting  beneath  her  knife- 
like prow,  seething  with  a  hissing  sound  up  the 
bows,  and  now  and  then  sprinkling  the  jib  with 
flying  surge -drops.  The  light  but  steady  wind  is 
singing  through  shrouds  and  stays,  making  of  them 
an  jEolian  harp.     And  the  ship  seems,  in  every 
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plank  and  spar,  instinct  and  vibrating  with  a  joyous 
life  and  strength.  Ou  such  a  day  in  mid -ocean 
the  mind  is  brought  into  nearer  contact  and  closer 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  natvure,  I  imagine, 
than  in  any  other  circumstances  that  you  can  name. 
Not  amid  the  deep  unbroken  solitude  of  the  Scottish 
hills,  where  no  soimd  stu's  the  air  save  the  drop  of 
the  bm-n  into  the  tarn  below ;  not  amid  Alpine 
valleys,  where  a  yet  deeper  stUlness  reigns,  and 
where  every  silent,  shining,  gleaming  peak,  rising 
"  White,  white,  and  faint, 
Like  the  brow  of  a  saint, " 
seems  to  point  upward  to  where  the  great  creative 
Spirit  has  His  vast,  illimitable,  mysterious  abode. 
In  neither  of  these  circumstances  does  the  truth  of 
the  existence  of  a  mighty  Master-mind  working 
tlirough  all  nature,  with  universality  of  power  and 
supremacy  of  will,  sink  so  deeply  into  a  man's 
heart  and  soul. 

In  the  sunny  stillness  of  this  afternoon,  with 
the  vast  ocean  spreading  league  upon  league  on 
every  side,  the  great  immeasurable  dome  of  heaven 
arching  over  and  down  upon  the  waters,  you  seem 
to  see  the  whole  world  unrolled  before  you — the 
broad  out-flowing  sunshine  floods  the  whole,  bathing 
the  universe  as  in  the  infinite  smde  of  the  Creator, 
and  God  seems  verily  to  "brood"  over  His  heaven 
and  ocean — you  realise  with  overmastering  in- 
tensity the  marvellous  force  of  that  figiure. 

Did  clmnce  bring  this  beautiful  and  all-perfect 
world-structure  together,  and  does  a  blind,  uncon- 
scious, irresponsible,  pitiless  law  keep  it  together — - 
keep  the  ocean  in  its  channels,  the  heaven  in  its 
arc,  the  stars  in  their  rhythmical  march  1  0  mighty 
Master  Science !  I  gratefully  acknowledge  yoiu- 
priceless  services  to  humanity  times  out  of  count, 
I  reverently  bow  to  your  decrees  in  all  that  falls 
within  your  just  scope  ;  but  in  the  vast  and  mighty 
domain— wider  even  than  your  own — where  spirit 
and  imagination  and  heart  must  be  taken  count  of 
as  factors,  your  witness  is  only  one  among  many. 
When  you  leap  the  fence  of  facts,  and  stray  into 
the  wide  and  trackless  fields  of  conjecture  beyond, 
you  ofttimes  wander  as  bewildered  as  a  child  lost 
in  a  Brazilian  forest.  It  is  then  that,  discrediting 
your  premiss,  I  must  decline  your  conclusions. 

A  common  idea  prevails  that  sunsets  at  sea  are 
striking  and  beautiful  before  all  land  sunsettings. 
Experience  of  long  sea  travel  has  not  led  the  writer 
to  endorse  this  idea.  To  obtain  the  most  perfect 
sunsets — if  that  epithet  can  be  applied  at  all  when 
no  two  simsets  are  ever  alike — you  must  have  hUls 
to  catch  and  hold  the  lingering  dying  light.  At 
sea  the  sun  often  dips  down  behind  the  horizon 
with  a  sudden  drop  like  a  Jack-in-the-box. 

Often,  however,  a  very  fine  though  somewhat 
brief  effect  is  witnessed,  and  it  was  so  on  the  occa- 
sion I  am  recalling.  The  great  disc  lay  suspended 
on  the  farthest  rim  of  ocean,  as  though  pausing  a 
moment  ere  bidding  the  world  a  last  adieu,  throb- 
bing, palpitating,  quivering  like  a  live  thing,  with 


clear-flaming  fire.  A  moment  or  two  only  it 
lingered,  a  sudden,  deep,  intense,  and  solemn  hush 
seemed  to  enwrap  the  wide,  blank  immensity  of 
the  heavens,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  flashing 
golden  pathway  stretched  itself  from  out  the  very 
heart  of  the  sun  down  to  our  vessel's  side — a  gleam- 
ing crimson  floor,  trembling  and  overflowing  with 
myriad  burnished  ripples,  a  glorified  stairway  cut 
straight  across  the  ocean,  along  which  the  imagina- 
tion passed  up  and  through  the  great  sun-globe  as 
through  a  golden  door,  into  the  mystical  other- 
world  beyond.  A  moment  or  two  only  the  glory 
lasted,  and  then  the  sun  sank  in  silent  majesty  from 
our  gaze  and  the  splendour  died  out  on  the  sea. 

At  night  a  second  short  service  was  held  on 
deck.  Lamps  were  so  suspended  and  arranged 
that  the  captain  could  see  to  read,  but  the  rest  of 
us  had  to  trust  pretty  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  prayer  book.  Nevertheless  this  service  in  the 
darkling  light,  beneath  the  grave  canopy  of  heaven, 
was  invested  with  its  own  solemnity  and  impress- 
iveness ;  while  the  singing  of  the  chants  and  hymns 
had  that  peculiar  softness  and  sweetness  which 
musical  sounds  seem  to  take  on  when  wafted  across 
stUl  water. 

A  night  of  exceptional  clearness  and  beauty 
succeeded.  Most  of  the  passengers  lingered  late 
ou  deck — only  a  very  didl  soul  would  have  been 
proof  against  the  spell  of  the  tropic  night.  The 
long  broad  trail  of  phosphorescent  splendour — 
flashing  with  a  strange  magical  beauty,  constantly 
shifting  through  a  thousand  different  colours  and 
never  remaining  for  a  moment  quite  the  same — 
which  the  vessel  left  in  her  wake,  was  alone  a  sight 
to  watch  for  hours  together. 

The  piu-ple-black  heavens  seemed  to  be  raining 
stars.  Turning  the  gaze  upwards  you  saw  faintly 
the  mast-heads  of  the  ship  rocking  to  and  fro 
among  the  stars,  while  ever  and  anon  one  literally 
dropped  from  its  cluster,  made  a  swift  gleaming 
arc,  seemed  to  fall  right  among  the  black  network 
of  spars  and  ropes,  and  vanished. 

After  long  and  silent  watching  of  a  starlit  sky, 
the  effect  upon  the  senses  is  almost  like  that  of 
music.  The  stars  seem  to  beat  and  throb  in  a 
measured  cadence,  the  "music  of  the  spheres" 
seems  no  longer  a  figure ;  you  realise  with  the 
simplicity  of  experience  how  the  morning  stars 
sing  together.  The  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades 
is  the  influence  of  celestial  music,  and  sinks  into 
the  heart  with  the  same  still  majesty. 

Impossible,  for  ever  and  for  ever  impossible,  to 
believe  that  there  is  not  mind  behind  that  mystical 
starry  framework — all -comprehending  mind — and 
not  diunb-driving  force. 

"To  one  conclusion 
No  ingenious  shift — illusion — 

Should  the  reason  blind  ; 
One  great  fact  denies  rebuttal ; — 
All  existence,  simple,  subtle. 
Points  you  with  behest  imperious 
To  a  Source,  profound,  mysterious, 
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No'er  to  be  defined  ; 
Yet  of  might  so  trauscendental, 
All  the  powers  that  men  call  '  lucutal ' 
Are  its  dim  retleetioiis,  merely 
Glimmerings  of  a  glory  clearly 
Inexpressible  more  nearly 

Thau  as  'Primal  mind.'  "'■ 

The  infinitude  of  the  midnight  skies,  especially 
when  beheld  arching  the  immeasurable  vast  spaces 
uf  ocean,  is  calculated  to  impress  a  man  with  his 
own  infinite  littleness,  and  exercises  a  wholesomely 
humbling  eft'ect  which  most  of  us  abundantly  need. 
The  eternal  stars  shine  on  for  ever,  but  of  all  God's 
creations  man  is  perhaps  the  most  evanescent,  fleet- 
ing, shadowlike  ;  his  brief,  swift  life  is  roimded 
with  a  sleep.  Yet  so  bold  and  confident  is  the 
race  of  man,  so  prepared  to  pierce  per  fas  et  nefas, 
that  it  climbs  to  the  stars  to  dethrone  their 
Maker,  and 

"in  a  Leyden  jar. 
We  bottle  the  Creator." 

But  how  immeasurable  the  domain  of  human  know- 
ledge still  untraversed — untraversed  !  nay,  un- 
dreamt of !  How  much  of  oiu-  actual  knowledge  is 
but  a  guess.  "  The  best -directed  effort  of  man," 
says  Hawthorne,  "  accomplishes  something  like  a 
dream,  and  God  is  the  sole  worker  of  realities." 

At  last  one  by  one  the  passengers  sought  their 
cabins,  the  decks  were  deserted  save  for  the  watch, 
the  silence  that  reigned  around  deepened ;  and  the 
wind  through  the  cordage,  the  occasional  flap  of  a 
sail  as  the  wind  shifted  a  point,  and  the  measured 
footfall  of  the  oflBcer  on  watch,  were  all  the  sounds 
that  broke  the  midnight  stillness.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  ship  should  sail  on  always  till  her  goal 
was  at  last  reached  with  those  calm  seas  and 
tranquil  heavens ;  but  many  of  us  retired  to  rest,  I 
fancy,  with  the  echoes  of  the  hymn  stiU  lingering 
in  our  hearts — 

"  0  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea. " 

€\}z  Uruses  of  ILebanon, 

By  Ghosn  al  Howie,  L.A. 
rpHE  district  known  by  the  name  of  Lebanon  is 
-*-  a  mountainous  country  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  familiar,  by  name  at 
lea-st,  to  Scripture  readers  throughout  the  world. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  many  of  those  who 
are  little  versed  in  books  of  geography  and  travels 
conceive  of  Mount  Lebanon  as  a  district  covered 
with  forests  and  uninhabited.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  Ls  studded  with  hamlets  and  villages,  and  even 
towns  of  considerable  size,  and  in  all  has  a  popula- 
tion of  250,000,  composed  chiefly  of  Maronites, 
Orthodox  Greeks,  and  Druses,  the  last  of  whom 
must  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

This  Sect  or  Society  is  generally  not  understood 
in  the  West :  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
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even  in  Syria  itself  various  opinions  are  entertained 
as  to  the  origin  and  creed  of  those  hardy  moim- 
taineers.  According  to  the  most  authentic  history, 
El  Hakim  (by  interpretation.  The  Ruler)  flourished 
in  Egypt  during  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  was  a  descendant  of  a  Mohammedan 
dynasty.  In  worthlessness  and  cruelty  El  Hakim 
has  seldom  been  equalled  and  never  surpassed  by 
any  despot  wlio  ever  tyrannised  over  any  comitry. 
Without  much  provocation  he  slew  his  tutor ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  without  cause  assigned,  he  built 
up  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  bath  which  was 
crowded  with  w^omen,  so  that  the  whole  of  those 
unfortunates  perished.  Again,  he  professed  to  give 
an  entertainment  to  the  ladies  of  his  subjects,  but 
many  of  them  were  sewn  into  bags  and  drowned. 
He  once  ordered  the  destruction  of  aU  the  dogs 
in  the  land,  and  it  is  said  that  thirty  thousand  of 
them  were  despatched.  At  anotlier  time  he  strictly 
prohibited  the  use  of  a  certain  kind  of  food,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  a  certain  historical  personage 
whom  he  hated  was  fond  of  it.  At  one  time  he 
would  profess  the  highest  zeal  in  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  and  soon  after  he  would  stop  pilgrim- 
ages to  Mecca,  and  wage  violent  persecution  against 
Mohammedans.  He  was  known  also  alternately 
to  favour  and  oppress  the  Jews.  Perhaps  his 
crowning  act,  however,  was  when  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  representing  himself  to  the  world  not  only 
as  a  prophet,  as  Mohammed  had  done  four  hundred 
years  before,  but  as  the  very  Deity  incarnate. 

At  this  point  Ali  El  Derzi,  a  Persian,  arrived 
in  Egypt,  and  soon  after  presented  himself  at 
El  Hakim's  Court,  and  by  degrees  became  the 
depositary  of  his  secret  thoughts  and  designs.  El 
Derzi  flattered  and  professed  heartily  to  adopt  the 
King's  notion  as  to  his  divinity,  and  wrote  a  book 
setting  forth  and  expounding  the  subject ;  but 
when  he  attempted  to  read  it  in  an  Egj-ptian 
mosque,  the  rage  of  the  populace  was  such  that 
with  diificulty  he  escaped  with  his  Ufe,  and  imme- 
diately betook  himself  to  the  country  on  the  base 
of  Hermon.  There  he  preached  and  zealously  pro- 
pagated the  new  religion.  Evidently  many  of  the 
people,  who  had  lately  come  from  the  countries 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  were  in  a  state  of  prepared- 
ness to  receive  and  adopt  the  new  doctrines. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  intoxicated  by  his 
success,  El  Derzi  despised  his  original  lord  and 
master,  and  started  on  his  own  account ;  instead  of 
the  missionary  he  became  the  sole  object  of  the  new 
religion.  His  own  converts,  evidently  dissatisfied 
with  his  later  conduct,  informed  against  him  at 
headquarters.  El  Hakim  then  despatched  Hamzi, 
a  mystic,  to  take  ofi'  the  head  of  the  apostate  and 
succeed  him  in  oifice.  Hearing  of  this,  El  Derzi 
disguised  himself  and  fled,  taking  shelter  at  an 
oven  or  bakehouse,  the  proprietors  of  which,  hap- 
pening to  be  of  his  own  converts  and  knowing  his 
circumstances,  conspired  and  threw  him  into  the 
flames.     Thus  perislied  El  Derzi  the  Persian.    But, 
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in  spite  of  the  uiuljiiig  dislike  witli  which  he  was 
and  is  regarded  by  the  sect,  he  left  and  imposed 
upon  them  his  name  ;  for,  according  to  the  most  iu- 
teUigeut  and  painstaking  inquirers,  tlie  Druses  de- 
rive their-  name  from  El  Derzi,  their  fii'st  missionary. 

Meantime  El  Hakim  continued  to  grow  less 
human  and  more  brutal,  so  that  his  sister,  together 
with  a  courtier,  plotted  and  secretly  accomplished 
his  destruction.  To  account  for  his  disappearance 
they  placed  upon  the  doors  of  the  mosques  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  "the  Prince  of  the  Faithful " 
had  voluntarily  absented  himself  in  order  to  try,  or 
prove,  the  faithful.  Hamzi,  his  late  vizier,  took 
up  the  work,  and  became  the  chief  expounder  of 
the  faith  and  the  most  esteemed  by  the  followers 
of  El  Hakim.  The  sacred  literature  of  the  Druses 
is  made  up  of  several  epistles,  partly  by  El  Hakim 
himself  and  partly  by  his  immediate  missionaries. 
These  epistles  have  been  guarded  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  largely  commented  upon. 

That  this  religion  struck  no  roots  whatever  in  its 
native  soil,  but  had  to  be  transported  to  another 
and  very  distant  country,  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  knew  too  well  the 
nature  of  the  claims  and  pretences  of  El  Hakim 
to  be  carried  away  by  his  heresy.  The  scheme 
evidently  had  the  best  chance  among  the  people 
of  Lebanon  who  were  farthest  from  El  Hakim 
and  knew  least  about  him.  Contrast  with  this 
the  conduct  of  Christ,  who  commanded  His  apostles 
to  begin  their  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  at 
Jerusalem,  the  very  place  where  He  had  suffered, 
where  He  was  best  known,  and  where  He  had 
most  enemies  and  gainsayers. 

According  to  the  creed  of  the  Druses,  El  Hakim 
will  in  due  time  return  to  judge  the  world.  In 
dismay  and  terror  the  infidel  nations  especially 
shall  appear  before  him,  when  the  faithful  shall 
receive  mansions  or  palaces  to  dwell  in,  and  shall 
have  at  their  disposal  and  enjoy  all  imaginable 
luxuries  of  a  sensual  paradise.  The  infidels  shall 
be  disposed  of  according  to  their  degree  of  guilt ; 
some  of  them  shall  be  made  to  inhabit  the  bodies 
of  dogs,  some  those  of  asses  or  swine,  and  others 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  blocks  of  iron,  which  must 
be  heated  and  hammered  by  smiths.  The  worst 
conceivable  punishment  is  reserved  for  apostate 
Druses.  Christian  ministers,  priests,  and  digni- 
taries of  other  religions,  if  exceptionally  good,  may 
retain  their  human  forms,  and  be  clerks  and 
menials  in  the  palaces  of  the  faithful. 

Some  of  their  other  religious  ideas  are  these  : — 

In  the  beginning,  human  forms,  that  is,  the 
bodies  of  men,  were  scattered  about  lifeless,  like 
leather  bottles ;  but  life  was  instilled  into  them  as 
soon  as  El  Hakim  willed.  They  believe  in  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  that  the  exact  number  of 
soids  which  first  came  into  the  world  has  never 
increased  nor  decreased.  Death  is  thus,  in  their 
view,  only  a  change  of  abode  by  the  soul ;  there  is 
a  birth  corresponding  to  every  death,  so  that  the 


individuals  inhabiting  the  world,  from  first  to  last, 
are  ever  the  same  in  number.  Repentance  is  held 
to  be  inefiicacious.  Hence,  since  the  death  of  El 
Hakim,  conversion  to  the  faith  is  neither  admissible 
nor  possible.  The  true  religion  was  proclaimed  in 
his  lifetime  in  the  ears  of  the  whole  world,  as  all 
who  can  be  present  on  earth  at  any  time  were 
present  then,  and  those  who  received  his  offer  shall 
reap  the  benefit,  but  those  who  refused  must 
suffer  the  consequences. 

The  Druses  possess  many  villages  entirely,  and 
share  many  more  with  other  sects.  Socially  they 
are  divided  into  lords  and  commons.  The  former 
are  subdivided  into  four  classes,  differing  in  rank. 
Religiously  they  are  distinguished  as  prudent  (or 
enlightened)  and  ignorant.  In  truth,  the  former 
alone  compose  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Druses ;  for  they  alone  are  initiated  into  the  rites 
and  mysteries,  the  promises  and  threats,  of  the 
religion.  The  ignorant  differ  in  nothing  from^ 
infidels  except  that  they  are  born  with  the  right  to 
initiation  and  admission  into  the  Society  as  soon 
as  they  comply  with  some  preliminary  conditions. 
The  Society  imposes  upon  the  candidate  the  obliga- 
tion never  to  reveal,  never  to  whisper  to  outsiders, . 
anything  whatsoever  of  their  faith  and  practice. 
If  this  obligation  be  violated,  the  severest 
punishment,  possibly  death,  follows.  Women  as 
weU  as  men  may  become  members  of  the  Society. 
Their  meetings  are  always  and  entirely  closed 
against  non-members.  Outwardly  (for  convenience  • 
sake)  they  may  profess  any  religion  provided  they 
keep  El  Hakim  in  their  hearts;  and  hence  in  Syria, 
and  particularly  where  Mohammedanism  prepon- 
derates, they  are  as  nearly  as  possible  Moham- 
medans. Polygamy  is  forbidden,  but  divorce  and 
re-marriage  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  ;  but  no 
man  can  again  marry  a  woman  whom  he  has  once 
divorced.  In  general,  they  are  temperate  in  the 
extreme.  The  "  prudent "  are  abstainers,  not  only 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  but  from  tobacco  and  all 
such  luxuries.  They  discourage  the  use  of  animal 
food,  and  live  in  the  main  on  olive  oil,  olive  berries, 
melons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  gourds,  tomatoes,, 
egg-plants,  grapes,  figs,  etc. 

In  some  books  of  travels  they  are  described  as 
industrious.  This,  however,  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  opinion  their  neighbours  entertain  of  them. 
Hardy,  brave,  courageous,  and,  above  all,  hospitable, 
they  undoubtedly  are.  Of  late  many  of  the  so-called 
lords  and  nobles  have  been  reduced  to  abject 
poverty;  for  they  regard  nearly  every  kind  of 
employment  as  beneath  them.  Although  Protest- 
ant aggressive  missions  were  planted  in  Syria  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  there  are  hardly  half  a  dozen 
of  Druse  converts.  One  I  do  know,  who  has  be- 
come a  licensed  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Another 
has  laboured  four  years  in  Lebanon,  with  his  wife, 
an  English  lady.  They  are  hopeful  of  ultimate 
success,  and  they  find  their  work  among  the  young, 
by  far  the  most  promising. 
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"UNTO  THE  HILLS." 


"mnto  tfje  mis.'' 


nPHE  land  is  ■wrapped  in  a  purple  glow, 

-*-      The  fields  lie  browu  'ueatli  a  golden  sky  ; 

The  river's  singing  hath  fallen  low  ; 

Suiumer  hath  gone,  and  Winter  is  nigh. 

The  sun-gleams  fall  with  a  softened  light 
O'er  wooded  valley,  down  bracken  dell ; 

The  swallows  flutter  their  pinions  light, 
Preparing  blithe  for  a  long  farewell. 


The  rowan  drops  fire,  and  the  nuts  show  brown, 
The  bramble  glows  with  a  rosj'  red  ; 

Already  the  sere  leaves  flutter  down — 
Winter  draws  nigh,  for  Summer  lies  dead. 

The  swallows  mock  us  in  merry  scorn. 
Twittering  tales  of  a  sunnier  clime  ; 

The  elm  and  laburnum  stand  forlorn, 
Sighing  in  gusts,  "  It  is  Winter- time  !  " 


But  this  I  know,  as  I  watch  the  sun, 
Monarch-like,  dying  in  red  and  gold, 

Though  passeth  each  glory  one  by  one, 
Something  enduring  we  still  may  hold. 

To  north  and  east  each  eternal  hill 

Shall  changeless  stand  until  time  be  run. 

And  every  morning,  passionless,  still. 
Receive  the  kiss  of  the  rising  sun. 

In  storm  and  sunshine,  serene  and  proud. 
The  far-off  heights  are  ever  the  same. 


Whether  their  raiment  be  mist  and  cloud. 
Or  shimmering  azure,  all  slashed  with  flame. 

Their  steadfast  gaze  is  on  heaven's  white  gate, 
Through  frost  and  snow,  as  in  sunlight  warm  ; 

Unmoved  by  time,  they  may  calmly  wait 
June's  shadeless  glare,  or  December's  storm. 

0  Hill,  thou  sure  hast  a  voice  for  me 
Of  a  Rock  beneath  thee,  fii-m  and  broad  ; 

Earth's  lights  might  shift  did  I  rest  ^rith  thee 
On  the  changeless  Strength  and  Peace  of  God  ! 

L.    A.    JOHKSTONE. 
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jHatiagasrar  anti  its  iltssious. 

By  the  Eev.  Charles  M.  Grant,  B.D.,  St.  Mark's, 
Dundee. 

THE  story  is  the  missionary  romance  of  modern 
times.  It  has  been  often  told,  but  it  may  be 
told  '^nce  more — briefly.  The  island  itself  is  the 
gem  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying,  almond-shaped, 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  "  Dark  Conti- 
nent." It  is  1000  miles  in  length,  by  350  in 
breadth,  its  total  area  being  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  What  New 
Zealand  is  to  Melanesia,  what  Japan  is  to  Asia, 
and  what  Britain  is  to  Europe,  that  Madagascar  is 
iitted  to  be  to  Africa.  Strangely  enough,  consider- 
ing its  proximity  to  Africa,  its  inhabitants  are  pre- 
ponderatingly  of  Asiatic  descent,  a  branch  of  that 
vigorous  race  which  has  spread  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula  through  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  island  seems,  however,  to  have  been  peopled 
by  successive  waves,  each  wave  flowing  in  not 
merely  as  emigrants,  but  as  conquerors.  Divided 
originally  into  about  fifty  separate  tribes,  they 
finally  united  into  four,  the  number  of  each 
being,  roughly  speaking,  nigh  one  million  of  souls 
— the  total  probably  amounting  to  at  least  fom* 
mUlions.  The  process  of  unifying  these  tribes  is 
now  going  on,  but  necessarily  it  is  a  slow  one.  The 
smallest,  as  regards  numbers,  the  Hovas,  has  for 
the  past  sixty  years  constituted  the  ruling  power. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  their  ambitious 
chief,  Kadama,  set  himself  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  island  under  his  personal  sway. 
He  wisely  coirrted  the  friendship  of  Britain,  agreed 
to  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
obtained  from  us  a  smaU  money  grant,  and  the 
services  of  a  few  non-commissioned  oflicers  to  drill 
his  troops.  He  then  took  the  field.  There  was 
no  power  able  to  withstand  him,  and  before  his 
death  in  1828  his  aim  is  achieved :  he  is  the  first 
king  of  Madagascar. 

But  ten  years  previously  the  advance-guard  of 
the  army  of  "  another  king,  one  Jesus,"  had  reached 
his  shores.  Two  agents  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  Messrs.  Bevan  and  Jones,  with  their  families, 
had  landed  at  Tamatave,  the  seaport  town  recently 
bombarded  by  the  French.  They  had  barely  begim 
their  labours  when  dire  disease  swept  them  all 
away  save  one,  Mr.  Jones,  and  he,  sore  smitten 
with  fever,  only  escaped  with  life  to  Mauritius. 
But  in  1820  he  bravely  returns,  recruited  in  health, 
•and  this  time  makes  direct  for  Radama's  capital, 
Antauknarivo.  He  is  kindly  received,  sets  to  work 
at  the  language,  establishes  schools,  successfully 
breaks  ground.  Reinforcements  arrive,  and  the 
spiritual  siege  of  the  capital  begins.  They  find  the 
people  densely  ignorant  and  grossly  idolatrous,  but 
quick  to  learn,  ingenious  in  mechanical  arts,  and 
with  a  decided  aptitude  for  business.  Their  idolatry, 
because  of  its  very  grossness,  had  not  won  for  itself 
•a  deep  place  in  their  hearts,  and  being  destitute  of 


a  hereditary  priestly  caste  for  its  defence,  it  did 
not  possess  that  organised  character  which  gives 
such  massive  power  of  resistance  to  the  idolatries 
of  India  and  China.  The  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  of  industries  possessed  by  some  of  the  mission- 
aries conciliates  the  goodwill  of  a  people  keenly 
alive  to  personal  interests ;  and  curiosity,  mingling 
with  nobler  motives,  crowds  their  chapels.  They 
wisely  concentrate  their  strength  on  translation  and 
education.  At  the  date  of  Radama's  death  (1828) 
they  have  scored  a  deep  mark  on  the  city  and  its 
people.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  in  type  ;  hymns 
and  catechisms  are  translated  ;  schools  are  midti- 
plied ;  and,  though  none  have  been  baptized,  there 
are  many  real  believers,  and  many  more  "  almost 
persuaded."  The  king  is  succeeded  by  his  queen, 
Rknavkloua,  combining  in  herself  the  qualities  which  ■ 
have  made  the  names  of  Athaliah  and  Jezebel  to 
be  bywords  in  the  Church.  Like  the  former,  she 
"rose  and  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal,"  and  she 
was  like  the  latter  at  once  in  cruelty  and  courage, 
in  inflexible  will  and  idolatrous  zeah  At  first  her 
hostility  is  concealed  by  her  contempt,  but  when 
baptisms  become  numerous,  her  contempt  is  lost  in 
wrath.  The  fifteen  years  of  seed-sowing  are  followed 
by  twenty-five  years  of  blood-watering.  The  infant 
Church  becomes  the  "  Martyr  Church."  The  royal 
rage  waxes  more  and  more  hot.  Proclamation  after 
proclamation  is  issued  against  the  "  praying  people." 
The  converts  are  commanded  to  confess  and  abjure, 
with  the  penalty  of  death  over  against  disobedience. 
The  missionaries  are  first  forbidden  to  preach,  then 
commanded  to  leave  the  country.  Sadly  they 
depart,  sorrowful  for  those  they  have  begotten,  and 
whom  they  must  now  leave  amidst  the  fiery  trials. 
Sheep  without  shepherds,  how  shall  they  escape  the 
ravening  wolf?  Solemnly  has  the  queen  sworn  : 
"  Never,  never  shall  there  be  any  more  praying  in 
Madagascar."  Can  it  be  other  than  that  in  a  few 
years  every  vestige  of  their  toil  shall  have  passed 
away? 

A  strange  page  it  is  that  is  now  turned  in  this 
island-story — one  to  rebuke  the  weak  faith  that 
likes  to  lean  on  man.  A  spirit  of  prayer  possesses 
the  Christians,  and  power  comes  with  prayer.  "  You 
are  leaving  us,"  they  cry  to  the  missionaries,  "but  the 
best  teacher  of  all,  the  Holy  Spirit,  abides  in  our 
midst. "  The  same  faith  and  patience  continue  dming 
all  the  years  during  which  the  anger  of  the  queen 
rains  down  upon  them  its  pitiless  fije.  They  were 
"  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented  .  .  .  they  wandered 
in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth."  Sometimes  the  fire  slackened,  but 
it  never  ceased ;  at  times  the  wild  beast  seemed 
gorged,  but  it  never  was  satisfied.  The  story  is 
long  and  heartrending,  and  every  page  is  soaked 
with  blood.  Let  me  narrate  but  three  out  of  its 
many  dread  events. 

The  proto-martyr  was  a  young  woman  named 
Rasalama.  After  torture  she  was  led  to  execution. 
A  rapture  of  faith  conquered  in  her  alike  womanly 
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weakness  and  the  fear  of  death.  All  along  the  way 
she  sung  the  well-loved  song-s  of  Zion.  "  There  I 
heard  the  words  of  the  Savioiu',"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  passed  the  chapel  in  which  she  used  to  worship. 
When  the  field  of  blood  was  reached  she  kneeled 
down,  committed  her  soiil  to  her  Eedeemer,  and 
iiuietly  awaited  the  deadly  spear.  The  body  was 
left  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  dogs  that  haunt 
the  places  where  criminals  suffer.  On  that  spot — 
one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the  capital — there  now 
stands  a  large  memorial  chm-ch,  the  spire  of  which 
is  one  of  the  first  objects  visible,  from  whatever 
side  the  city  is  approached  ! 

This  was  the  fii'st  drop  of  a  torrent  of  blood- 
shed. Religious  fanaticism  is  the  true  "  daughter 
of  the  horse-leech,"  and  its  cry  ever  is  "  Give,  give." 
The  royal  tigress,  having  once  tasted  blood,  con- 
tinues to  feed  her  growing  appetite.  The  year 
1849  is  known  as  that  of  the  Great  Persecution. 
It  is  calciUated  that  nineteen  hundred  j^ersons 
sufiered  either  death,  slavery,  or  flogging,  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  alone.  On  one  day  eighteen 
ottered  up  their  lives  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
Of  these,  fourteen  were  led  to  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  bold  clifls,  150  feet  high,  which  guard  the 
western  side  of  Antananarivo.  On  the  face  of  the 
l)recipice,  about  half-way  down,  there  is  a  projecting 
ledge,  on  which  a  falling  body  would  strike  and  be 
broken  in  its  descent.  The  fourteen  are  suspended 
over  the  cliff  by  ropes  tied  round  the  middle,  the 
horrid  depth  yawning  below.  The  executioner 
passes  along  with  a  knife,  and  the  officer  in  charge 
puts  the  question  to  one  after  another  :  "  Will  you 
cease  to  pray?"  Not  one  fails  in  his  faith.  As 
the  resolute  refusal  is  heard  the  signal  is  given, 
the  knife  is  drawn  across  the  rope,  and  in  a  moment 
a  mangled  body  lies  below.  For  the  other  four — 
one  a  woman — a  worse  fate  is  reserved.  Being 
nobles,  it  is  unlawful  to  shed  their  blood.  A  cruel 
irony,  therefore,  decrees  that  they  shall  be  burnt. 
As  they  march  to  the  stake  they  sing  a  hymn 
beginning — 

"When  om-  hearts  are  troubled  " — 

each  line  ending — 

"  Then  remember  us." 

Sounds  of  praise  and  prayer  continue  to  be  heard 
amid  the  noise  of  the  fii'e.  A  fifth,  and  unconscious, 
martyr  is  added,  by  a  birth  among  the  flames,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  child  accompanies  that  of  the 
mother  up  to  God.  On  the  spot  where  this 
martyr-babe  was  born  and  died  there  now  stands 
the  "  Children's  Memorial  Church  "  ! 

"And,  behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and 
the  bush  was  not  consumed."  Rather  does  the 
flame-circle  extend  and  the  light  of  its  testimony 
increase  manifold.  Here  is  something  which 
neither  heathen  queen  nor  people  can  understand. 
Degradation  from  rank,  slavery,  the  spear,  the 
precipice,  fire, — all  have  been  tried,  and  in  vain. 
Once  more,  in  1857,  Rknavklona  resolves  to  drench 


it  out  in  blood.  And  of  all  her  efforts  this  is  most 
relentless.  Poisoning  and  stoning  are  now  added 
to  the  former  list  of  terrors.  At  one  time  between 
fifty  and  sixty  are  compelled  to  drink  deadly  poison. 
"  They  remembered  One  who  had  drained  to  the 
last  a  bitter  cup  for  them  :  they  drank  it  and 
died." 

But  the  dark  night  is  now  nigh  its  dawn  :  the  wild 
storm  is  nigh  its  calm.  The  queen's  death  and  the 
accession  of  her  son,  Radama  II.,  brings  deliverance. 
The  prisons  are  emptied,  slaves  set  free,  toleration 
proclaimed,  the  missionaries  invited  to  return, 
schools  reopened,  chmxhes  built  and  filled.  The 
end  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  persecution  finds 
the  converts  multiplied  twenty-fold  in  number ; 
deepened  in  life  and  quickened  in  zeal ;  and  so 
pm-ified  in  faith  and  chastened  in  love  as  to  have 
constrained  the  goodwill  of  the  very  heathen. 
Truly,  the  wrath  of  man  had  been  made  to  praise 
God! 

Neither  Radama  nor  his  successor  professed 
Christianity,  but  during  their  short  reigns  (only  seven 
years)  the  Church  had  rest,  "  and,  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  multiplied."  But  with  the  accession 
in  1868  of  the  queen  (Rknavklona  II.),  who  died 
only  a  few  months  ago,  came  her  open  triimiph. 
The  queen  made  no  secret,  from  the  first,  of  her 
determination  that  her  reign  should  be  a  Christian 
one.  "  I  will  rest  my  kingdom  upon  God,"  were 
her  words  to  her  Prime  Minister— afterwards  her 
husband — on  the  evening  previous  to  her  corona- 
tion. Three  hundred  thousand  of  her  subjects  are 
said  to  have  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  the  next 
day.  Round  the  canopy  over  her  throne  was  in- 
scribed the  text :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men."  On 
one  side  of  her  lay  the  crown,  on  the  other  a  Bible. 
Shortly  thereafter  she  herself,  her  Prime  Minister, 
and  several  of  her  nobles,  were  baptized.  Ever 
after  she  lived  a  consistent,  pure,  and  pious  life,  and 
proved  herself  a  very  nursing  mother  to  her  Lord's 
Church.  Her  own  chaplain  testified  at  her  funeral 
that  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  he  had  never 
known  her  to  be  once  absent  from  family  worship  ; 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  European  missionaries 
writes  :  "  Those  who  knew  her  best  agree  in  testi- 
fying to  her  simple  and  earnest  Christian  faith.  .  .  . 
During  the  troubles  of  the  past  few  weeks  she 
still  maintained  her  trust  in  God,  saying  that  she 
had  from  the  beginning  rested  her  kingdom  on 
Him."  The  record  of  her  fifteen  years'  reign  is 
one  of  steady  progress.  Be  it  remembered  that 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  have  not 
yet  enabled  her  to  bring  the  gospel  fairly  before 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island ;  that  only 
in  the  two  great  central  provinces  has  she  been 
able  to  organise  herself  after  even  the  most  element- 
ary fashion  ;  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
is  stiU  something  more  than  semi-barbarous ;  and 
then  some  slight  conception  of  the  difficulties  of 
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the  position  of  the  Church  and  the  Government 
may  be  formed.  To  indicate,  after  briefest  foshion, 
the  amelioration  of  the  la^YS  and  specially  of  the 
penal  code,  the  efforts  to  establish  an  educational 
system,  to  train  a  native  clergy,  to  develop  national 
resources,  and  to  organise  a  public  system,  would  of 
itself  require  a  lengthy  article  A  few  statistics 
will  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  direct  results. 
The  Decennial  Report  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  published  in  1880,  enumerates  1142  con- 
gregations, with  which  are  associated  604  native 
pastors,  124  evangelists,  4134  native  preachers, 
71,585  Church  members,  214,197  adherents,  862 
elementary  schools,  and  43,904  scholars.  The  efforts 
made  to  provide  a  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
healthy  literatiu"e,  and  a  higher  social  life,  have  also 
been  vast  and  productive  of  incalculable  results.  All 
this  machinery  for  the  welfare  of  a  nation  has,  for 
the  present  at  least,  been  thrown  into  hopeless 
confusion  by  the  aggressive  enterprise  of  a  great 
Eui'opean  nation.  Madagascar  resounds  with  war- 
like preparations,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
the  dying  charge  of  the  queen  to  her  Prime  Min- 
ister and  her  successor,  "  that  not  one  foot  of  her 
land  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  French  "  finds  an  echo 
in  every  faithful  Malagasy  heart.  In  the  meantime 
the  prospect  is  dark ;  but 

"  God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world. " 

.Spiritual  iSIintiness — ^  i^atural 
l^istorg  illustration. 

rriHERE  are  few  phases  of  spiritual  life  which 
-'-  may  not  be  illustrated  and  explained  by  in- 
cidents to  be  met  with  in  the  natural  world.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  expression  "spiritual 
blindness."  Our  Lord  complained  of  it  when  He 
said  of  His  hearers,  "  Their  eyes  they  have  closed, 
lest  at  any  time  they  shoidd  see  with  their  eyes." 
They  neglected  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  vision 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  faculty  became  so  im- 
paired, so  degenerate,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
perceiving  spiritual  things.  "  Their  heart  waxed 
gross,  and  their  ears  became  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  they  had  closed;"  "the  light  shined  in 
darkness,  but  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not." 
Now  this  "spiritual  blindness"  from  which  the 
people  suffered  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  neglect'  and 
consequent  degeneration  of  spiritual  vision.  A 
parallel  to  this  is  found  in  the  world  of  nature. 
The  Proteus  is  an  amphibious  animal  which  has 
taken  up  its  abode  in  dark  caverns  where  eyes  are 
not  needed,  and  Nature  has  taken  her  revenge  on 
neglect  and  destroyed  its  power  of  vision.  That 
the  rudimentary  eyes  of  this  animal  are  a  degenerate 
form  of  the  more  highly  developed  eyes  of  its  pro- 
genitors, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  ;  and  there 
is  as  little  reason  to  doubt  that  to  the  disuse 
of  these  organs  in  perpetual  darkness  we  are  to 


attribute  their  destruction.  The  Mole  offers 
another  familiar  and  even  better  example.  This 
animal,  whose  peculiar  habits  are  known  to  every 
one,  has  true  eyes,  though  of  the  simplest  struc- 
ture ;  yet  they  are  reduced  to  almost  total 
inefficiency  even  when  by  chance  it  has  an  oppor- 
tunity for  using  them.  This  almost  total  blind- 
ness in  the  mole  is  found  to  be  the  result  solely  of 
complete  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve,  which, 
through  disuse,  is  incapable  of  transmitting  to  the 
brain  the  image  formed  on  the  retina.  There  is 
also  conclusive  proof  that  the  blindness  of  the  fully- 
gi'own  animal  is  the  result  not  of  inheritance,  but 
of  the  directly  injurious  effects  of  darkness  on  the 
optic  nerve  in  each  individual.  Thus  if  the  proteus 
take  to  the  dark  cavern,  and  the  mole  live  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  eyes  are  not 
needed,  Nature  will  close  them.  Nature's  laws 
declare  with  no  uncertain  sound  that  nothing  shall 
exist  in  vain,  and  if  animals  thus  cease  to  use  the 
gifts  of  Providence,  they  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  using  them.  On  the  same  principle  the 
spiritual  eye  must  die  and  lose  its  power  if  the 
soul  choose  to  walk  in  darkness  rather  than  in  light ; 
for  "  imto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance  ;  but  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 
"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life."  "  Let  us  therefore  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light."  W.  Boyd. 


"It  is  tte  iLorti/' 

ALL  night  the  fishermen  had  toiled  for  naught ; 
And  when  the  flush  of  tender  dawn  once  more 
The  lake's  blue  breast  and  dewy  slopes  had  caught, 
What  voice  is  this  gives  greeting  from  the  shore  ? 

"  Cast  ye  the  net  the  right  side  of  the  ship  ;" 
Straightway  they  cast,  and  Is  !  a  full  reward  ; 

Then  the  beloved  John  with  quivering  lip 
"Whispers,  in  soft  amaze,  "  It  is  the  Lord." 

"  The  Lord  ! "  in  sudden  joy  another  cries, 
And  flings  him  with  wild  haste  into  tlie  sea ; 

He  reads  the  Master's  bounty  in  the  prize. 
And  all  his  heart  goes  out  in  homage  free. 

So  be  it  ours  whene'er  our  toils  at  last, 

That  fruitless  seemed,  a  plenteous  harvest  meet, 

To  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord,"  and  instant  cast 
Our  gladdened  souls  adoring  at  His  feet. 

And,  better  still,  when  sorrows  wave  on  wave, 
Death,  sickness,  penury,  and  cruel  slight. 

Come  like  a  flood,  yet  find  us  calm  and  brave 
To  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  and  all  is  right." 

"  Thou  shalt  not  covet."     No  !     Not  gold  nor  power. 
Nor  ought  of  earth  to  be  the  soul's  award, 

But  faith,  victorious  faith,  in  every  liour 
Of  changeful  life  to  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord." 

Jane  C.  Simpson. 
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^  name  Bo|3. 

'■'  Only  the  actions  of  tlie  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  tlie  dust." 

TO-DAY  we  had  our  School  Feast ;  the  sun  was 
good  enough  to  come  out  brightly  all  afternoon, 
and  we  bud  games  in  the  fields — the  time-honoured 
games  which  we  repeat  every  year — "  Cat  and 
Mouse"  and  "Post"  and  "Jingo's  ring,"  and  one 
pecidiixi-  to  this  countryside,  with  its  pretty  singing 
accompaniment  of — 

' '  Down  on  the  carpet  let  us  kneel, 
The  grass  gi-ows,  the  grass  grows,  on  yonder  field  ; 
Stand  up,  stand  up  upon  your  feet, 
And  show  mo  the  one  you  love  so  sweet ;" 

and  we  ran  races  for  "  sweeties,"  and  gathered 
great  bouquets  of  sweet  orchises  and  buttercups 
and  foxgloves,  and  then  we  had  tea,  all  sitting 
round  on  the  grass  holding  our  mugs,  while  the 
tea  went  round  in  great  ewers,  and  the  bread  and 
jam  "  pieces  "  and  "  cookies  "  were  handed  round 
in  baskets  ;  and  finally  we  all  assembled  before  the 
house  and  sang  a  few  songs  at  parting. 

And  even  while  the  fun  was  at  its  height,  and 
clear,  shrill,  children's  voices  were  ringing  gleefully 
in  my  ears,  my  heart  felt  heavy  as  I  looked  round 
in  vain  for  the  tall  figure,  and  active  cratch,  and 
earnest,  dark  eyes  of  the  boy  who,  in  other  years, 
had  been  the  leader  in  aU  the  games ;  the  swiftest 
runner — in  spite  of  the  poor  lame  leg,  the  keenest 
partaker  in  all  the  jokes,  the  self-elected  master  of 
ceremonies ;  who  had  never  allowed  fun  to  turn  into 
riot,  who  had  marshalled  the  train  into  orderly 
ranks  on  its  arrival  and  departure,  and  had  coiu't- 
eously  thanked  the  donors  of  the  feast  in  the  name 
of  the  others,  and  had  led  the  ringing  cheer  which 
always  ended  the  proceedings.  AU  these  remem- 
brances, and  many  others  of  a  deeper  and  more 
earnest  uatui'e,  connected  with  religious  talks,  and, 
alas  !  with  pain  and  weakness  and  death,  but  also 
with  faith  imdimmed,  come  crowding  into  mj'^  heart 
to-night  as  I  sit  and  write  of  my  friend  John  G., 
the  lame  boy,  wlio,  three  summers  ago,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  went  home. 

It  was  just  such  a  school  feast  as  we  had  to-day, 
only  eight  years  back,  when  I  first  saw  John,  a 
little  fellow  in  a  rather  ragged  jacket,  with  a  crutch 
and  a  pair  of  the  brightest  black  eyes  I  ever  saw. 
We  had  newly  come  to  the  place,  and  knew  none  of 
the  children  as  yet ;  he  was  the  first  to  attract  om- 
notice,  partly  by  reason  of  his  misfortune  (one  leg 
was  quite  useless,  being  somehow  caught  up  at  the 
knee)  and  the  pluck  and  spirit  with  which  he  kept 
up  with  the  others  in  all  active  exercises  in  spite 
of  his  lameness,  and  partly  by  reason  of  his  greater 
frankness  and  easy  respectful  manner. 

After  this  I  saw  more  of  him ;  he  used  to  come 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  a  small  class  we  had 
started.  The  rest  of  the  children  were  younger 
than  he,  and  the  teacher  lierself  was  not  very  old 
nor  very  experienced,  but  never  had  any  one  a 


greater  help  in  a  pupil  than  she  had  in  her  lame 
boy ;  he  was  not  specially  quick  in  answering,  he 
had  not  so  much  knowledge  as  some  others,  but  he 
had  a  way  of  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  teacher,  with  a 
look  of  quiet  attention  and  of  desire  for  instruction, 
more  helpful  than  quickness  could  have  been. 

By  and  by  he  grew  too  big  for  school,  and  was 
then  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  and  it  became  a  solemn 
engagement  between  him  and  his  teacher  that  the 
first  piece  of  independent  work  he  did  was  to  be  a 
jacket  for  her.  He  had  grown  a  great  boy  now, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  original  class  had 
all  gone  away — some  to  farms  and  some  to  be  ap- 
prentices in  the  neighbouring  county  town — but 
John  still  continued  to  come  steadily,  though  his 
class-mates  were  now  chiefly  girls  or  smaller  boys, 
and  his  teacher,  knowing  the  self-consciousness  and 
susceptible  dignity  of  boys,  would  not  have  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  come  against  his  own  wish. 

We  knew  little  of  his  people  at  that  time,  but 
we  heard  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  that  the 
family  was  large  and  young.  The  mother,  with 
her  hands  full  of  work,  could  not  or  did  not  man- 
age to  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  the  father, 
too,  had  fallen  out  of  the  habit  of  going,  as  men 
will  when  their  wives  cannot  accompany  them ; 
but  John,  since  he  was  quite  a  little  fellow, 
had  begun  to  go  regidarly  to  the  church  at  the 
head  of  the  village.  A  friend  of  mine  had  once 
seen  him  one  Sunday  morning,  soon  after  he  had 
begun  to  work  with  the  tailor,  with  tw"0  fellow- 
apprentices  near  the  church.  They  were  persuad- 
ing him  to  give  up  the  service  and  come  with  them 
for  "  a  lark "  (and  in  spite  of  his  lameness  John 
had  a  hearty,  boyish  love  of  any  kind  of  fun) ;  he 
didn't  answer  much,  but  there  was  a  very  resolved 
look  on  the  expressive  young  face,  and  just  as  they 
reached  the  church  door  he  turned  round,  nodded 
to  them  with  a  broad  smile,  and  disappeared  into 
the  porch.  His  mother  told  me  this  anecdote  after 
his  death,  as  if  it  were  something  sacred ;  at  the 
time,  I  fancy,  she  thought  it  just  part  of  his 
"queerness." 

In  the  winter  of  79-80  I  heard  that  his  father 
had  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  wife  with  a  large 
family,  of  whom  John  was  the  eldest.  Soon 
after  we  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbom'hood  of 
our  summer  home,  and  went  over  to  spend  a  day 
in  the  village  and  see  our  friends  there.  I  ran  into 
the  tailor's  workshop  for  a  minute  to  see  John.  I 
could  only  say  a  few  words,  but  I  told  him  how 
sorry  I  was  to  hear  of  their  loss,  and  how  I  hoped 
he  would  try  to  be  a  stay  to  his  mother  and  a  real 
head  and  example  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  He 
did  not  say  much — it  never  was  his  way  to  say  all 
he  felt — but  the  look  in  his  eyes  and  fii'm  young 
mouth  spoke  volumes  of  quiet  resolution. 

When  I  returned  in  spring  they  told  me  that  my 
lame  boy  was  not  strong  at  all,  and  when  he  came 
up  to  see  me,  the  second  Sunday  after  my  return,  I 
thought  he  looked  white  and  thin,  but  he  did  not 
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complain.  There  was  a  serious,  almost  sad,  look 
about  him,  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  failing 
health,  but  also  in  part  to  the  sense  of  responsibility 
witii  regard  to  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
which  seemed  to  rest  heavily  on  his  young  shoulders. 
I  asked  him  if  he  still  thought  of  going  out  to 
America  after  his  apprenticeship  was  over — for  this 
had  been  his  favourite  castle  in  the  air  all  his  life ; 
but  he  said  quietly,  "Oh  no ;  I  must  stay  with 
my  mother  now."  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  him  to  come  to  my  class  now,  as  I 
had  only  girls,  but  he  said,  "  Please,  I  should 
like  to  come ;  I  should  like  another  year  of  it." 
Then  he  told  me  that  he  hoped  to  "go  forward" 
to  the  Sacrament  for  the  first  time  the  ensuing 
month,  and  we  arranged  that  he  should  come  up 
rather  sooner  than  the  rest  that  we  might  read  a 
little  book  on  the  subject  together.  But  the  boy 
always  approached  this  subject  with  great  reverence 
and  shyness. 

For  two  Sundays  he  came,  bringing  the  same 
attentive  manner  and  admirably -prepared  lesson, 
but  the  young  face  had  grown  very  white,  and  the 
old  boyish  fire  had  gone  ovit  of  the  big  black  eyes. 
The  third  Sunday  he  did  not  come,  and  they 
said  he  was  not  well ;  but  next  day  he  was  at  his 
work  as  usual.  On  the  Wednesday  we  had  our 
annual  School  Feast,  which  his  kind  master  always 
allowed  him  to  come  to,  to  help  us  to  keep  order 
and  to  start  the  games.  He  did  not  come,  and 
when  I  asked  about  him  one  child  told  me  that  he 
was  in  bed  with  an  abscess  in  the  head,  and  the 
doctor  had  small  hope  of  his  recovery.  I  went 
down  at  once  to  see  him ;  it  was  a  sad  contrast, 
going  out  of  the  field,  radiant  in  the  July  sunshine 
and  merry  with  children's  laughter,  into  the  small 
darkened  room  where  the  lame  boy  lay,  wearing 
out  his  young  life  in  pain.  I  don't  think  he  ever 
really  expected  to  get  well,  though  at  times,  if  he 
felt  a  little  better,  he  would  talk  of  all  he  meant 
to  do,  and  the  good  life  he  meant  to  lead,  when 
he  should  be  able  to  be  about  again. 

"  I  have  such  strange  thoughts  lying  here  on  my 
bed.  I  can't  tell  you  about  them,"  he  said  once ; 
and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  were  afraid,  he  answered 
simply,  "  Oh  no ;  I  am  in  God's  hands  there,  as 
much  as  here." 

One  day  he  showed  me  a  very  small  Bible,  which 
he  said  the  minister  had  given  him.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  liis  having  given  a  sick  person  so  small 
a  volume,  with  its  necessarily  tiny  type ;  but  the 
minister  told  me  afterwards  that  the  laddie  had 
particularly  asked  for  one  small  enough  to  go  into 
his  pocket.  "  For  I  should  like  to  carry  it  about 
with  me  always  when  I  get  well,  that  I  mayn't 
forget  all  I  have  been  thinking  about  here. 

One  Saturday  evening,  hearing  the  six  o'clock 
bell  ringing — it  was  the  time  he  had  always  got 
his  weekly  wages — he  turned  to  his  mother  with  a 
snule,  "Ah,  mither,  but  you'll  be  missing  my 
bawbees  the  nicht." 


"  Ay,  lad;  but  if  ye  get  well  ye'll  bring  me  mair 
bawbees." 

"Yes,"  he  said  earnestly,  "that  will  I.  And 
eh,  mither,  but  I'll  lead  a  better  life  than  I  have 
done." 

"And  I'm  sure  his  life  wasna  that  ill,"  added 
the  poor  mother  with  a  burst  of  tears,  when  she 
told  me  the  little  story. 

He  must  have  been  ill  for  three  weeks,  and  was 
tenderly  nursed,  not  only  by  his  own  mother  but 
by  one  or  two  neighbours,  whose  hands — apparently 
more  than  full  with  their  own  duties  and  cares — 
were  yet  swift  to  do  good  in  their  neighbour's  time 
of  trouble.  One  of  them  told  me  of  talks  she  had 
had  with  the  boy  in  the  long,  wakeful  hours  of 
night,  when  he  had  spoken  simply  and  penitently 
of  all  wrong  he  had  done,  and  humbly  and  thank- 
fully of  the  hope  he  had  of  God's  mercy  through 
Jesus  his  Saviour ;  but  as  a  rule  he  spoke  little, 
by  reason  of  his  bodUy  weakness  and  from  habitual 
reserve.  So  the  days  passed  on,  and  we  who  sor- 
rowed for  him  lost  all  hope  of  his  recovery,  and 
only  longed  for  the  time  when  the  tired  body  should 
be  at  rest,  and  the  soul  "  at  home  with  God."  On 
one  Monday  morning  early,  in  the  sweet  summer 
dawn,  the  young  spirit  passed  away,  and  we  knew 
that  it  was  well  with  him. 

I  saw  his  mother  next  day;  fortunately,  per- 
haps, for  her,  one  very  small  boy — "wee  Tommy" — 
was  not  very  well,  and  clamorously  demanded  her 
attention.  "Mither,  mither,"  he  wailed,  climbing 
on  to  her  knee. 

"Mither,  ay,  it's  a  kind  word,"  she  said;  "John 
aye  cried  on  'mither'  when  he  wanted  aught." 
And  she  told  me  much  of  the  boy's  former  life,  and 
the  steady  independent  way  he  had  gone  to  church 
and  Simday  School  of  his  own  will.  "  I  have  been 
careless  enough  about  going  to  church,"  she  added, 
"  what  wi'  the  bairns  and  other  things,  but  I'd  like 
to  go  now  for  my  lad's  sake." 

In  the  village  there  was  but  one  voice  of  cordial 
respect  for  the  boy  and  sorrow  for  his  early  death. 
One  woman,  the  wife  of  the  shoemaker,  and  the 
niece  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  told  me  two  char- 
acteristic things  about  my  lame  boy. 

"  He  never  could  abide  to  see  ony  o'  the  other 
bairns  teasing  my  uncle  ;  even  when  he  was  quite 
a  wee  laddie,  and  lame  forbye,  he  would  be  ready 
to  fly  at  ony  o'  them  who  were  laughing  at  him. 
He  was  a  real  kind  lad." 

During  his  last  winter  he  would  often  talk  to  this 
kind  woman  of  his  family  responsibilities  and  all 
his  anxieties  for  the  younger  ones.  He  had  had 
to  buy  a  pair  of  boots  from  her  husband,  she  told 
me,  which  he  coidd  not  pay  for  all  at  once,  "  and 
he  was  that  ill  about  his  debt  till  it  was  paid  off, 
that  he  would  be  in  almost  every  evening,  saying, 
'  Oh,  Mrs.  M.,  is  there  naething  I  can  do  for  ye  1 
nae  darning  or  mending  till  I  get  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  boots  V  It's  no  every  yoimg  lad  who 
feels  his  debts  such  a  burden."  F.  A.  S. 
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Hifr  anil  Modt  |iotes» 

The  Yottng  Man — His  Faith,  His  Aims  in  Life, 
His  Home,  His  Friends,  His  Work,  His  Relation 
TO  THE  CuL'RCH. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing 
attention  to  a  series  of  Lectures  under  the  above  head- 
ings, which  describe  their  special  subjects.  The  Lec- 
tures are  to  be  delivered  by  the  Jloderator  of  last  General 
Assembly  (Dr.  John  Rankine),  and  by  Drs.  Scott,  Marshall 
Lang,  Alison,  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  and  Charteris.  The  first 
one  on  "  The  Young  Man — his  Faith,"  has  been  delivered 
by  Professor  Charteris  in  St.  George's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  St.  George's,  Glasgow,  to  large  audiences, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  young  men,  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Guild,  and  their  friends.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  gi-atifying  than  the  sight  of  those  many 
hundreds  of  young  men  devoutly  worshipping  God,  and 
reverently  hearing  the  teachings  of  His  Word  on  the 
faith  which  is  according  to  godliness.  There  is  something 
very  attractive  and  stimulating  in  the  way  the  young 
men  respond  to  every  effort  made  for  them  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Guild.  Our  readers 
can  help  us  to  meet  them.  We  draw  public  attention 
to  the  Lectures  in  their  published  form,  as  being  a 
handbook  which  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  man.  Each  Lecture  will  be  published  (by  Mac- 
niven  and  Wallace,  Edinburgh)  at  3d.,  but  any  member 
of  the  Guild  ordering  copies  through  the  local  Secretary, 
or  through  J.  A.  Graham,  22  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
will  be  supplied  at  2d.  a  copy.  There  is  also  a  cheap 
edition  for  general  circulation  at  Id.  a  copy.  Ministers, 
elders,  employers  of  labour,  philanthropists  concerned 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  often  ask  us  "how  to 
get  at  young  men."  We  say  to  them.  Help  us  in  circu- 
lating the  Jjcctures  in  their  separate  form,  and  in  the 
volume,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland.  What 
more  suitable  new  year's  gift  or  Christmas  present  could 
be  imagined  than  an  order  to  a  bookseller  securing  that 
copies  of  the  Lectures  as  published  shall  be  sent  to  each  of 
a  number  of  young  men  in  your  parish  or  neighbourhood  ? 
The  Lectures  will  be  published  immediately  after  they 
are  delivered  in  Glasgow  on  the  second  Sunday  of  each 
month.     The  first  (by  Professor  Charteris)  is  now  ready. 

Forms  of  Prater  for  Silent  use  in  Church. — Our 
paragraph  in  last  Magazine  in  reply  to  a  correspondent 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  subject.  We  have  been  re- 
minded that  the  General  Assembly's  Book  of  Prayers  for 
Social  and  Family  Worship  (Blackwood  and  Sons)  con- 
tains excellent  prayers  suitable  for  use  at  home  on  Sunday 
mornings,  and  some  of  them,  with  a  little  shortening, 
are  well  fitted  for  silent  use  in  Church.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  J.  Crawford,  D.D.,  beloved  and  revered 
bv  the  whole  Cliurch,  was  Convener  of  the  Committee 
which  prepared  the  book.  We  hope  to  give  in  an  early 
number  some  prayers  selected  from  various  sources. 
Jleanwhile,  we  may  remind  our  readers  how  easy  it  is  to 
turn  many  passages  of  the  Psalms  into  prayers  appro- 
priate for  use  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  divine  service 
in  church.  We  believe  that  any  one  "  in  whose  heart 
are  the  ways  of  them  "  will  naturally  find  suitable  words 
for  his  devotions  at  such  times.  We  take  leave  also  to 
say  that  in  the  pew,  as  at  home,  the  Cliristian  worshipper 
is  under  obligation  to  pray  for  others  along  with  himself. 
A  selfish  prayer,  such  as  a  mere  entreaty  for  blessing  on 
one's  own  soul,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Any  worthy  petition,  however  short,  will  ask  that  the 
Minister  may  be  upheld  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  all 
the  worshippers  may  receive  grace  according  to  their 
various  needs.  The  following  may  show  what  we 
mean  : — 

ON  ENTERING  CHURCH. 

0  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  :  let  them  lead 
me  and  bring  me  unto  Thy  holy  hill,  and  to  Thy  taber- 


nacles. Bring  all  of  us  who  worship  Thee  here  this  day,  ■ 
Bless  our  Minister.  May  the  power  of  Thy  Spirit  be  ■ 
with  him.     For  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

0  Lord  God,  let  Thy  blessing  be  upon  us  as  we  leave 
Thy  house.  May  our  strength  be  in  Thee  and  Thy  ways 
in  our  hearts.  May  we  be  enabled  to  serve  Thee  in  our 
daily  life,  in  our  work,  at  our  fireside,  and  with  our  sub- 
stance.    For  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

Maps,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools. — Bishop  Moorhouse, 
speaking  lately  at  a  Sunday  School  Association  meeting  in 
New  South  Wales,  said  :  "  Last  Sunday  I  went  to  inspect 
a  Sunday  School.  I  wanted  to  direct  the  children's 
attention  to  the  substance  of  the  lesson,  and  to  speak 
about  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  certain  other  places  ;  but 
I  found  the  walls  absolutely  bare.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  State  school  which  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  instruction,  such  as  stands,  and 
black-boards,  and  maps,  and  pictures  ?  This  is  not  a 
thing  we  may  forget. " 

The  Magazine. — "Life  and  Work"  now  circulates 
in  from  800  to  900  parishes  in  Scotland.  It  is  regu- 
larly or  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  Supplement  con- 
taining local  intelligence,  etc.,  in  about  200  parishes. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Magazine  is  not  conducted  for 
gain,  but  to  do  good,  and  to  give  ministers  and  others  a 
suitable  periodical,  which  they  may  localise  by  means  of 
a  Supplement  if  they  think  fit.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
conducted  on  sound  commercial  principles.  While  Sup- 
plements have  been  more  liberally  aided  year  by  year, 
and  while  no  minister  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  pocket  on 
account  of  the  transport  of  the  Magazine  to  the  most 
remote  parish,  the  Committee  always  take  care  that  there 
shall  be  a  margin  of  profit,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.  They  were  able  to  report  to  last 
Assembly  that  the  circulation  had  risen  to  90,000 
monthly,  and  they  have  a  great  desire  to  report  to  next 
Assembly  a  circulation  of  100,000.  Will  our  readers 
help  them  ?  Some  parishes  take  more  than  800  copies 
monthly,  but  other  parishes  take  only  a  few.  The 
programme  of  arrangements  for  next  year  is  ready,  and 
as  many  copies  as  may  be  desired  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  David  Douglas,  publisher,  Edinburgh. 
The  Committee  wish  to  make  the  Magazine  always  more 
worthy  of  its  great  circulation.  They  wish  to  make  it 
more  helpful  to  Spiritual  Life  and  (Christian  Work  in 
1884.  Their  aim  will  be  to  have  the  Magazine  full  of 
Living  Religion,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  associated  with  the  best  literary  form. 

"  Life  and  Work  "  is  now  printed  in  Messrs.  R.  and  R. 
Clark's  new  premises  in  Brandon  Street,  Edinburgh,  by 
entirely  new  and  improved  machinery,  and  therefore  with 
much  greater  expedition.  There  ought  to  be  no  com- 
plaint in  future  of  late  arrival  of  the  Magazine,  if  orders 
are  given  in  good  time. 

The  Editor  desires  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  thank 
the  very  numerous  fi-iends  of  the  Magazine  who  have 
offered  articles — frequently  of  much  merit — which  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  publish.  It  may  here  be  added 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  necessary  that  the  Editor  should 
know  the  name  and  addi'ess  of  the  sender  of  a  paper. 

Those  interested  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  should  remember  that  ' '  Life  and  Work  "  is  also 
published  with  a  Gaelic  Supplement,  and  with  a  Sup- 
plement for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Our  January  number  will  contain  the  First  Part  of 
a  Tale  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne  ;  a  Sonnet  by  Sir  Noel 
Paton  ;  a  Poem,  "Exiled,"  by  the  author  of  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  illustrated  by  F.  Noel  Paton  :  an 
Essay  by  A.  K.  H.  B  ;  an  illustrated  New  Year  Poem 
by  Dr.  Macduff,  etc.  etc. 
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Written  in  Cyprus,  at  a  Time  of  Great  Mortality 
AMONG  Children. 

riOT),  whom  v:e  fear,  God,  wliom  -n-e  love, 
^     Look  down  in  mere)'  fi-om  above  ! 
Thy  lightnings  strike  the  lofty  pine. 
Marking  with  fire  Thy  iinger's  sign  ; 
They  spare  the  tender  infant  tree, 
That  lires  and  grows  so  joyousl}'. 

Thy  bitter  frosts,  Thy  blinding  snow, 
Shatter  the  lofty  mountain's  brow, 
But  spare  the  lowly  hills  that  stand 
Close  to  the  genial  ocean's  strand. 
Then,  God  of  pity,  God  of  love. 
Look  down  in  mercy  from  above  ! 

H.  M.  Johnstone, 
Lieutenant,  Royal  Engineers. 

Notices  of  Books, 

Life  :  Is  it  worth  Living  ?  —  By  John  Marshall 
Lang,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  (London:  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.)  It  is  busy  men,  for  the  most  part,  who  do 
difficult  work  ;  and  we  owe  much  to  Dr.  JIarshall  Lang, 
who,  amidst  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Barony 
Parish,  has  faced  some  of  the  hardest  questions  which 
underlie  our  complex  modern  life.  Even  to  formulate 
the  questions  which  bear  upon  the  significance  of  man's 
life,  and  to  help  readers  to  think  clearly  by  putting 
before  them,  temperately  and  fairly,  the  non-Christian 
as  well  as  the  Christian  answers,  is  no  slight  service. 
Many  passages  are  lighted  up  with  a  genuine  emotion 
which  helps  the  reader.  The  concluding  chapters, 
which  regard  the  significance  of  human  life  as  declared 
by  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  by  some  other  aspects 
of  the  gospel,  will  commend  themselves  to  a  wide  circle. 

The  Editor's  Table. — Archbishop  Leighton  —  By 
William  Blair,  D.D.,  Dunblane.  (Macniven  and  Wal- 
lace.) No  lover  of  Leighton  will  think  this  volume 
superfluous,  even  though  his  life  has  been  already 
sketched  this  year  by  Principal  Tulloch  and  by  Dr. 
Blaikie.  Dr.  Blair's  researches  have  enriched  the 
memoir  with  notes.  A  good  work  will  have  been 
done  if  the  large  extracts  which  are  given  in  this 
book  lead  many  to  become  readers  of  Leighton.  Lutlicr 
Anecdotes — By  Dr.  Macaulay.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) 
The  Editor  of  the  Leisure  Hour  has  told  the  story  of  tlie 
Reformer's  life  by  stringing  together,  in  anecdote  form, 
his  memorable  sajangs  and  doings.  About  Ourselves — 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  (Nisbet.)  A  little  book  of  old 
truths,  earnestly  enforced.  It  consists  of  five  lay  sermons 
on  the  text,  "  'The  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left." 
Voices  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Shadows  of  the  Great 
Bock — By  the  author  of  Morning  and  Night  Watches. 
(Nisbet. )  A  new  text  -  book  for  the  mornings  and 
evenings  of  a  month.  Dr.  Macduff  is  at  home  in  work 
of  this  kind.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  is  well  done.  The 
Parish  of  Taxwood,  and  some  of  its  Older  Mem,ories — By 
J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.  (Edinburgh:  Douglas.)  We 
welcome  "Taxwood"  as  a  book.  As  its  twelve  chapters 
passed  through  these  pages,  many  testimonies  to  the 
accuracy  of  its  descriptions  reached  us.  The  author 
gratifies  older  readers  by  faithful  commemoration  of  some 
forms  of  Scottish  parochial  life  which  have  passed  away. 
Younger  readers  in  rural  parishes  will  note,  perhaps 
with  surprise,  how  much  of  that  life  survives  to  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Macduff,  from  his  distant  English 
home,  views  with  sorrow  our  Scottish  ecclesiastical  di- 
visions, but  all  his  words  are  those  of  kindness  and 
healing.  Dusty  Diamonds  —  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
(London:  Xisbet.)  There  can  be  few  better  Christmas 
books  than  this  story  of  the  reclamation  of  boys  and 


girls  (but  chiefly  boys)  and  degraded  men  and  women 
of  East  London.  Little  children  listen  to  it  with 
delight  (we  have  made  the  experiment),  and  for  older 
people  Mr.  Ballantyne  has  a  teaching  : — There  are  many 
more  gems  lying  in  the  dust  of  our  great  cities,  waiting 
for  Christ's  workers  to  dig  out  and  cut  and  polish  them. 
Tom  Telfcr's  Shadow— My  Robina  F.  Hardy.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier,  1884.)  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  this  book  will  be  as  popular  as  its 
predecessor  Jock  Halliday.  It  stirs  sympathy  at  many 
points,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  nominal  hero  will 
be  the  chief  favourite.  Anyhow,  this  Edinburgh  story, 
with  its  wider  outlook  into  missionary  life,  deserves  our 
best  commendation.  TroCs  Message  (same  author  and 
publishers)  is  a  charming  and  touching  story  for  children. 
The  Children  of  the  Bible — Old  Testament  Series.  (Same 
author.)  This  little  volume  is  appropriately  dedicated 
to  the  Sunday  -  school  children  of  all  churches.  It 
is  written  with  Miss  Hardy's  well  -  known  power  of 
graphic  'and  poetical  description.  We  recommend  it 
cordially  to  both  old  and  young. 

Before  the  3'ear  closes  we  would  mention  some  volumes 
that  have  been  too  long  on  our  table.  Several  of  them 
deserve  much  fuller  notice  : — The  Galilean  Gospel — By 
Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.  D.  (Edinburgh  :  Macniven 
and  Wallace.)  This  thoughtful  author  finds  little  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  actual  Christianity  of  our  day 
— in  the  controversies  and  divisions  of  the  Church.  His 
aim  is  to  meet  unbelief  by  remounting  to  the  fountain- 
head — "the  authentic  Gospel  preached  by  Jesus  in 
Galilee,  and  the  type  of  piety  exemplified  by  the 
Preacher."  Dr.  Bruce  may  not  always  convince,  but  he 
never  fails  to  be  fresh  and  suggestive.  The  Speeches  of 
the  Holy  Apostles — By  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.  (llacniven 
and  Wallace.)  The  speeches  are  those  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  —  seven  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  St. 
James,  seven  of  St.  Paul.  "Our  holy  religion,"  says 
Dr.  Fraser  at  the  close  of  his  volume,  "originated  in  a 
spoken,  not  a  written.  Word."  On  this  theme  he  has 
given  us  a  vigorous  book,  ending  with  the  appropriate 
lesson,  that,  however  we  ma}' multiply  Bibles  and  Chris- 
tian literature,  the  Power  from  on  high  will  use,  in  our 
own  daj'  as  at  the  beginning,  apostolic  men  and  apostolic 
speeches.  Memorials  of  a  Colonial  Ministry.  (Edinburgh: 
Elliot. )  A  volume  of  thoughtful  and  evangelical  sermons, 
by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  left  Scot- 
land in  1837,  immediately  after  receiving  license  to 
preach,  and  spent  his  life  as  minister  of  a  village  congre- 
gation in  Tasmania.  The  Minister  of  Free  St.  George's, 
Glasgow,  has  prefixed  a  biographical  notice.  Aldersyde 
— By  Annie  S.  Swan.  (Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson, 
and  Ferrier.)  An  interesting  story  of  the  Scottish 
Border  ;  wholesome  reading  for  week-day  leisure,  ^a;- 
^cZM^By  Bernard  Heldmann.  (Msbet.)  A  good  sequel 
to  Dorrincourt,  which  was  favourably  noticed  in  this  Maga- 
zine. In  this  story,  school -days  end,  and  the  duties 
and  trials  of  life  begin. 

Home  Missions — By  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.  Pub- 
lished by  request  of  the  Elders'  Union  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  (Glasgow:  Maclehose.)  Dr.  Macleod's 
Address  on  Home  Jlissions  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
speeches  in  last  General  Assembly.  In  this  cheap  form 
it  ought  to  be  widely  circulated. 

Communion  Manuals.  Catechism,  with  Prayers,  for 
Young  Communicants — By  Clericus.  (Glasgow  :  Hop- 
kins. Aberdeen  :  Milne.)  We  believe  this  Catechism 
has  been  found  very  useful  to  the  less  educated.  It  is 
probably  not  intended  that  it  should  be  committed  to 
memory.  The  Lord' s  Sujjper :  Teod-Book  for  Communi- 
cants— By  Rev.  H.  P.  Cameron,  M.A.,  Milton,  Glasgow. 
(Menzies  and  Co.)  Ministers  who  prefer  statements  and 
explanations  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens  will  find 
this  Manual  a  good  guide  ;  and  it  may  be  read  with  pro- 
fit by  older  communicants.  The  price  of  each  of  these 
books  is  2d. 
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SEARCHING  THE  SCRIPTUEES— CAlENDAE— THE  MOTH. 


•rnvcljincj  tijc 

By  the  Editor 


cripturcs. 


1.  Find  the  call  of  Elislia  to  the  prophet's  oftice.  "Who 
■was  his  father,  and  in  what  city  in  the  Jordan  valley  did 
he  live  ? 

2.  Point  out  a  dinercnce  between  the  answer  of  Elisha 
to  his  call  and  the  words  of  the  man  in  Luke  ix.  61. 

3.  Find  at  least  three  of  Elislia's  miracles  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

4.  Which  incident  in  the  life  of  Elisha  least  resembles 
any  of  the  works  of  Jesus  ? 

5.  Three  of  the  original  twelve  apostles  were  special 
witnesses  of  Christ's  glory.  Find  a  record  of  the  early 
death  of  one,  a  prediction  of  the  manner  in  which  another 
should  die,  and  an  intimation  that  the  third  might  live 
very  long. 

6.  Find  three  persons  called  apostles  who  were  not  of 
the  original  twelve,  but  who  had  certainly  seen  Christ. 

7.  Fiml  another  called  an  apostle  of  whom  v,'o  can 
only  be  sure  that  he  was  a  Christian  at  an  early  period  ; 
and  tind  a  statement  that  he  was  sent  to  the  heathen. 

8.  Galatians  was  Luther's  favourite  epistle.  Find  in 
it  at  least  three  good  texts  for  justification  bj'  faith  in 
Christ,  or  b)'  grace. 

9.  Find  four  texts,  in  four  different  chapters  of  Gala- 
tians, showing  that  the  Galatian  converts  had  been 
readily  turned  from  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

10.  Luthsr  did  not  like  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Rut 
what  is  St.  James's  own  account  of  the  faith  that  cannot 
save — James  ii.  14  ? 

ANSWERS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 
1.  (1)  Jabal ;  (2)  Jubal ;  (3)  Tubal-Cain,  Gen.  4.  20- 
22.  2.  1  Chron.  4.  9-10.  3.  Matt.  2.  14  ;  15.  21.  4. 
John  19.  24,  28,  36,  37.  5.  Acts  10.  9-16  ;  11.  5-10. 
6.  Acts  23.  16-22.  7.  Acts  22.  20.  8-10.  Matt.  9. 
37-38  ;  13.  30  ;  Mark  4.  29  ;  John  4.  35  ;  Rev.  14.  15. 
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God  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son.— Heb.  1.  1,  2. 
Advent  Sunday.     Send  me  good  speed  this  day. — Gen. 

24.  12. 
Pass  not  away  from  Thy  servant. — Gen.  18.  3. 
I  am  tliy  God  which  teacheth  thee. — Isa.  48.  17. 
The  Spirit  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.— John  16.  13. 
He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God. — 3  John  11. 
He  tliat  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God. — 3  John  11. 
I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency. — Ps.  26.  6. 
All  that  believed  were  together. — Acts  2.  44. 
Not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies. — Gen.  S2.  10. 
He  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humble. — Ps.  9.  12. 
Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul? — Ps.  42.  5. 
Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  Light  is  come. — Isa.  CO.  1. 
Full  Moon.    Jesus  both  Lord  and  Christ. — Acts  2.  36. 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. — Acts  20.  35. 
Collection  for  Jevnsh  Missions. — Num.  10.  36. 
My  heart  trusted  in  Him,  and  I  am  helped. — Ps.  28.  7. 
Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin. — Ps.  32.  5. 
Because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away.— Matt. 

13.  6.  - 
He  that  loveth  his  life  sliall  lose  it.— John  12.  25. 
The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him.— 

Ps.  25.  14. 
Shortest  day.    Wateh  and  remember. — Acts  20.  31. 
Lord  God,  what  wilt  Thou  give  me  ?— Gen.  15.  2. 
Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. — John  14.  27. 
Christmas.     Emmanuel,  God  with  us. — Matt.  1.  23. 
God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry.— Gen.  30.  20. 
How  ean  I  sin  against  God?— Gen.  39.  9. 
■Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  evil  for  good  ?— Gen.  44.  4. 
Nev>  Moon.    Purchased  with  His  own  blood.— Acts  20. 

28. 
Walk  before  Me,  and  be  thou  perfect.- Gen.  17.  1. 
Until  I  shall  pass  over  Jordan. — Deut.  2.  29. 


II  urn  ainas  mine  c^es  from  lie= 
^♦>  fjoltiinof  &anitu  ♦>•<• 


Ps.  cxix   37. 


Efje  IHotfj, 

A  MOTH  had  slept  in  the  folds  of  a  rose 
Through  the  glare  of  a  long  summer  day  ; 
When  the  sun  had  gone  down  she  stretched  her  wings. 
And  gaily  fluttered  away. 

It  was  joy  to  be  free  that  balmy  eve, 
And  she  danced  in  the  breathless  air  ; 
The  nectar  sweet  from  each  flower  she  sipped, 
That  grew  in  the  garden  fair. 

Tired  with  pleasure,  she  chose  a  leaf 

To  rest  on  with  outspread  wings  ; 

Feeling  damp  and  chill  with  the  dews  of  night, 

In  through  a  window  she  springs. 

The  warmth  of  the  parlour  restored  her  glee, 
Through  the  curtains  she  roamed  with  delight ; 
Then  she  settled  to  rest  on  that  gauzy  bed. 
But  straightway  appealed  a  strange  light. 

Its  beams  pleased  her  better  than  e'er  did  the  sun's. 
Whose  splendour  but  dazzled  her  sight. 
She  longed  for  a  dance  to  air  her  gay  robes 
In  the  glow  of  the  candle  bright. 

With  gladness  she  skipped  round  the  radiant  flame 
And  its  pillar  of  marble  hue  ; 
Slie  struck  at  the  light  with  her  silver  wings, 
But  missed,  and  away  she  flew. 

Regardless  of  danger,  once  more  she  tried. 
And  round  it  still  nearer  .she  sped  ; 
With  a  frantic  effort  she  hit  it  at  last : 
It  was  death,  and  her  beauty  all  fled. 

So  pleasure  allures  with  its  treacherous  lights 
The  unwary,  the  young,  and  the  fair, 
To  a  frolic  at  first,  and  then  a  wild  plunge 
That  sinks  them  in  death  or  despair. 

Charles  Neill. 


Note.  —  Tlie  Editor  requests  C'orrcsjjondents  to  excuse  him  from  eorresponcUnij  about  MSB.,  and  begs  them  to 
vn-ite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Service  in  Church  at  12  noon. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 

Jamaica  Street  Hall,  6  P.  M. 
No  Prayer  Meeting. 

Literary  Society,  New  Halls,  8.15  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod  sees  members  regarding  baptism 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.,  2.30  p.m.  EVEN- 
ING, 7  P.M.  COLLECTION  FOR  COALS 
AND  SOUP  KITCHEN. 

(The  Afternoon  Service  on  this  day  is  speci- 
ally intended  for  the  young  people  of  the 
Congregation.  Children  are  expected  to 
bring  the  Children's  Hymnal,  and  to  sit  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Church.  Baptism  is 
then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
New  Halls,  10  a.m. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  New  Halls,  6  p.m. 

Sabbath  Schools,  New  Halls,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  New  Halls,  11.15  a.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  New  Halls,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
New  Halls,  8  p.  m. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
New  Halls,  8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Jamaica  Street 
Hall,  6  P.M. 

Musical  Association,  New  Halls,  8  P.M. 

Choii'  Practice,  New  Halls, 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings, 
38  and  39  India  Place. 

Afternoon  Bible  Class,  New  Halls,  3.15  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  SOCIAL  MEETING,  New 
Halls,  7.30  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association,  New 

Halls,  10  A.M. 
Young  Men's  Bible  Glass,  New  Halls,  6  p.m. 
Sabbath  Schools,  New  Halls,  4  p.m. 
Children's  Church,  New  Halls,  11.15  a.m. 
Mission  Service,  New  Halls,  6.30  p.m. 
Same  as  7th. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.  m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association. 

LECTURE  by  PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP,  New 

Halls,  8  P.M. 
Same  as  9tli. 

Prayer  Meeting  in  New  Halls,  3  p.m. 
Dr.    Macleod's    Evening    District    Meetings, 

Nos.  43  and  44  India  Place. 
Literary  Society,  New  Halls,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  13th.  COLLECTION  IN  AID  OF 
THE  NEW  MISSION  HALLS.  Com- 
municants' Cards  given  out. 

Same  as  7th. 
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29 
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Th. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.  m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion.    CONCERT.     All  invited. 

Same  as  9  th. 

Afternoon  Bible  Class,  New  Halls,  3.15  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings, 
Nos.  47  and  50  India  Place. 

Same  as  18th. 

Service  in  Church,  2.30  p.m. 
COMMUNION    SABBATH.      Evening    Ser- 
vice, 6.30  P.m. 

Same  as  7th. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association. 
Lecture,  "  Things  thatstruck  me  in  America." 
Rev.  S.  S.  Stobbs,  New  Halls,  8  p.m. 

Ladies'  Sewing  Meeting  in  connection  with 
Missions,  New  Halls,  2. 30  p.m.     All  invited. 

Other  Meetings  same  as  9th. 

Lecture  in  New  Halls  to  Young  Men's  Guild 
by  Colin  G.  Macrae,  Esq.  Subject,  "  Sydney 
Smith,"  8  P.M.     All  invited. 

Prayer  Meeting  in  New  Halls,  3  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings. 
Nos.  53  and  65  India  Place. 


JANUARY     COMMUNION. 

The  Lord's  Supper  will  be  administered  as  usual 
on  the  Last  Sunday  of  January.  There  will  be 
a  Forenoon  and  Afternoon  Table,  the  latter 
commencing  at  2.30.  A  Preparatory  Service 
will  be  held  in  the  Church  on  Saturday  at  2.30 
P.M.  Communicants'  Cards  will  be  given  out  on 
the  previous  Sunday  at  the  close  of  Public  Worship 
forenoon  and  afternoon. 

Dr.  Macleod  will  be  glad  to  see  any  who  desire  to 
commiTuicate  for  the  first  time  at  his  house  on  any 
Saturday  evening  in  January  after  7  o'clock.  The 
total  number  of  ^persons  who  communicated  in  St. 
Stephen's  in  1883  was  1747.  Of  these  495  par- 
took once,  1252  twice,  755  three  times,  and  362  four 
time.s.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  on  the 
number  partaking  four  times  (see  this  Magazine 
for  January  1883).  All  the  figures  of  this  very 
important  and  instructive  return  indicate  progress. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON    BIBLE 
CLASS. 

These  meetings  will  be  resumed  on  the  10th,  at 
3.15  P.M.  The  attendance  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Congregation  is  particularly  requested.  The 
sulijects  of  the  Addresses  will  be  as  follows  : — Jan. 
10.  IVliy  we  believe  in  God.  Jan.  24.  Why  we 
believe  in  Immortality.  Feb.  7.  IVhy  we  believe  in 
the  Bible.      Feb.  21.    Why  we  believe  in  the  Resurrec- 
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tion  of  Jesits  Christ.  Mar.  6.  TJliy  we  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Mar.  20.  Why  we  believe  in  Prayer. 
Apr.  3.  Do  yc  noxo  believe  ? 

"  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you 
with  n\^kness  and  fear." 

LECTURES,  &c. 

On  Tuesday,  tlie  15th,  Principal  Sliairp  of  St. 
Andrews  will  deliver  a  Lecture  in  tlie  Mission 
Hall  at  8  p.m.  Subject :  "James  I.,  his  Character 
and  Poetry."  These  Lectures,  held  in  connection 
with  the  "  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence 
Association,"  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Parishioners  generally.  All  are  invited,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  when  a  gentleman  of  the  eminence 
of  Principal  Shairii,  as  an  Essayist  and  Poet,  favours 
us  with  a  Lecture,  there  will  be  an  audience  worthy 
of  the  occasion. 

On  the  31st  January  a  Lectiire  on  "Sydney 
Smith  "  will  be  delivered  in  the  Class-room,  New 
Halls,  by  Mr.  Colin  G.  Macrae,  W.S.,  in  connection 
with  the  "Young  Men's  Guild."  All  are  invited. 
A  Collection  wi]l  be  taken  at  the  door  in  aid  of 
the  Society's  Funds.      Dr.  Macleod  in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Literary  Society 
win  be  held  in  the  New  Hall  on  Friday,  the  11th 
January,  at  7.30.  This  meeting  embraces  all  the 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Class  and  any 
friends. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  James  Swan, 
40  Howe  Street. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  members  of  St. 
Stephen's  to  know  that  the  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tions are  prospering  so  well.  It  is  most  pleasing 
to  observe  how  many  young  men  of  talent  and 
promise  are  interesting  themselves  in  various  ways 
in  connection  with  this  important  branch  of  our 
organisation. 

TEMPERANCE     AND     TOTAL    ABSTIN- 
ENCE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Social  Meeting  of  this  Association 
(which  embraces,  as  is  well  known,  two  branches 
under  the  form  of  Constitution  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly)  was  held  in  the  Mission  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18th  December. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  upwards  of  300 
pereons  being  present. 

The  Report  was  submitted  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Richard  Prescott.  It  stated  "  that  39  members 
had  been  added  during  the  year,  and  that  after 
di^ducting  those  who  had  removed  or  fallen  away, 
the  niembershii)  stands  nuich  the  same  as  at  this 
time  last  year."  "Still,"  the  Report  went  on  to 
say,  "  the  number  ijf  those  for  whose  special  benefit 
such  Association.s  are  intended,  though  happily  on 


the  decrease,  is  yet  large  enough  to  call  forth  our 
strongest  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  future  endeavours  will  be  even  more 
successful,  now  that  we  have  such  a  comfortable 
and  attractive  place  of  meeting  in  these  elegant 
buildings.  As  members  of  the  Association,  and 
also  as  residenters  in  this  locality,  we  desire  to 
congratulate  the  Congregation  of  St.  Stephen's  on 
the  completion  of  a  work  which  was  very  much 
needed  in  this  district."  Ha^dng  referred  to  the 
Lectures  and  Entertainments  provided  last  year, 
and  to  those  on  the  programme  for  the  present 
season,  the  Report  concluded  by  the  expression  of 
an  earnest  hope  that  the  good  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  go  on  and  prosper. 

The  meeting  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  kindly  sang  and  played  on  the 
occasion. 

MISSION    HALLS. 

These  buildings,  which  were  formally  opened  on 
the  27  th  November,  may  now  be  said  to  be  com- 
plete. Of  course  there  are  many  details  which 
have  yet  to  be  attended  to,  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  everything  settles  down  into  full 
working  order  ;  but  they  must  indeed  be  fastidious 
with  regard  to  Parochial  buildings  who  are  not 
pleased  with  the  general  result.  There  is  no 
Parish  in  Scotland  that  might  not  be  proud  to 
possess  accommodation  so  extensive  and  so  elegant. 

The  total  sum  already  subscribed  for  this  im- 
portant iindertaking  is  rather  over  ^2400.  A 
balance  of  about  <£400  has  yet,  however,  to  be 
provided,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  immediate 
effort  to  wipe  out  the  debt.  With  this  view  a 
Collection  is  to  be  made  on  the  THIRD 
SABBATH  of  JANUARY.  Before  that  date, 
a  circular  will  be  issued  to  the  members  and 
adherents,  giving  full  particulars,  which  cannot 
now  be  done.  We  must  try  by  a  vigorous  and 
united  effort  to  complete  the  work  so  well  begun. 
Probably  no  sum  of  equal  amount  was  ever  col- 
lected in  any  congregation  with  less  trouble  than 
this  fund  so  far  has  been. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

This  oppoitunity  is  taken  of  thanking  many  who 
have  kindly  sent  contributions  of  books  and  money 
for  the  Sunday  School  Library.  The  small 
amount  (Xl  2)  indicated  in  the  November  Magazine 
has  not  yet  been  made  wp  however.  This  is  a 
matter  of  pressing  importance. 

The  "  Depot  "  for  cast-off  Clothes. 

An  increased  supply  of  cast-off  Clothing,  par- 
ticularly for  women  and  children,  is  much  required, 
and  may  be  sent  any  day  to  the  Infant  School, 
Brunswick  Street,  care  of  Mr.  Cochrane. 
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Sermon. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIK 


By  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Miller,  Thurso. 
"For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."— Rom.  vi.  23. 

fXOD  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to 
^^  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  story  of  man  in  this  world  is  the  story  of  God's 
salvation.  The  end  and  purpose  of  preaching  is  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  all  the  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation.  We  know  well  how  fully  St. 
Paul  felt  the  greatness  of  Ins  calling  as  a  minister 
of  grace.  In  the  beginning  of  this  Epistle  we  read  : 
"  So,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  tlie  gospel  of  Christ."  He  made  a  point 
of  telling  the  Corinthians  :  "I  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified."  "  God  sent  me  to  preach  tlie  gospel." 
In  his  most  touching  farewell  to  the  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  he  describes  the  ministry,  which 
he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  to  testify 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  No  theme  is  more 
blessed  than  the  telling  forth  of  all  the  fulness  of 
God's  grace.  To  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  to  make  known  that  love  which  shines  forth 
with  such  glory  in  God  who  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life, — that  is  the  commission  of  the 
ambassadors  for  Christ. 

But  no  one  can  rightly  know  what  that  gospel 
is  who  has  not  a  deep  sense  of  what  sin  is.  Full 
apprehension  of  the  gi-ace  of  God  in  Christ  is 
always  accompanied  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
awful  nature  of  sin.  The  more  we  see  the  dark- 
ness of  sin,  the  more  brightly  does  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  shine  before  us.  Let  men  but  come  to  think 
lightly  of  sin,  and  of  what  its  end  is,  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  Christ — the  glory  of  His  person, 
the  mystery  of  His  cross,  the  wonders  of  His 
redeeming  love — will  be  little  thought  of. 

The  connection  of  the  deepest  conviction  of  sin 
with  the  unfolding  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is 
shown  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  this 
Epistle  St.  Paul  most  fully  sets  forth  the  justifying 
grace  of  God.  But  here,  too,  he  paints  the  sin  of 
the  world  in  the  darkest  colours.  He  utters  the 
words :  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
of  men ;"  and  he  shows  us  in  his  withering  ex- 
I)Osure  of  the  abominations  of  the  world  how  terribly 
this  wrath  was  manifested.  After  many  words 
spoken  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  he 
reveals  still  fiuther,  in  the  full  light  of  God's  grace, 
sin's  deadly  nature.  In  the  passage  in  which  he 
writes  of  the  wages  of  sin,  the  great  word  he  uses 
is  Death, — "What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those 
things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  for  the  end 
of  those  things  is  death,"  "  The  wages  of  sin  is 


death."  The  old  word  holds  good,  ''In  the  duy 
thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  That 
is  God's  decree.  Death  is  that  which  tells  of  the 
supreme  curse,  beyond  which  nothing  worse  can 
be ;  the  endless  end ;  it  lets  us  know  what  God's 
estimate  of  sin  is.  It  is  there  as  the  wages  whicli 
sin  pays :  fully  earned,  sure  to  be  paid ;  wages 
which  the  sinner  must  take;  not  like  wages  in 
general,  the  prospect  of  which  helps  to  make  the 
toil  sweet,  but  cursed  wages  hard  earned. 

Opposite  stands  eternal  life — full,  glorious  life. 
That  is  not  earned,  it  is  given.  Death  can  only 
be  swallowed  up  in  that  eternal  Ufe  which  is  the 
gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

What,  then,  is  included  in  the  wages  of  sin  1 
All  the  miseries  of  this  life  are  due  to  sin.  All 
that  makes  it  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
comes  from  this,  that  death  has  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  When,  in  tarrying 
out  the  decree  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  God  said 
to  Eve,  "I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow,"  and 
to  Adam,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life 
.  .  .  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground,"  He  told  ot 
all  our  woe  as  because  of  sin.  A  world  of  sin  is 
a  world  of  misery.  Its  sicknesses,  its  bereave- 
ments, its  cares,  its  weariness,  its  oppressions,  its 
broken  hearts,  its  darkest  tragedies,  are  there 
because  sin  is  there.  God's  promise  concerning 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  where  sin  is 
not,  teUs  of  these  all  gone.  God  shall  wipe  away 
every  tear  from  eveiy  eye ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away.  I  am  not  speaking  at 
present  of  the  direct  personal  wages  of  sin.  I  do 
not  know  if  anything  tells  more  impressively  of  the 
terrible  curse  from  sin  than  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  little  children.  God  is  Love,  He  is  our  Father 
in  heaven.  His  love  has  been  manifested  to  us  in 
Christ,  yet  these  dear  little  children,  such  as  Jesus 
took  in  His  arms  and  blessed,  have  so  often  to  die 
— to  die  after  days  and  nights  of  agony,  rending 
parents'  hearts ;  and  then  to  lie  with  face  so  calm 
and  beautiful  in  death,  before  they  are  laid  in  the 
dark  grave.  Sin  must  be  an  awful  thing.  But 
the  sorrows  and  ills  of  life,  with  death  as  the  end 
of  them,  though  they  are  all  the  fruit  of  sin,  are 
not  always  in  a  strict  sense  the  wages  of  sin. 
They  are  there  that  the  works  of  God  may  be 
made  manifest.  The  curse  is  turned  into  a  bless- 
ing. These  calamities  become  God's  means  for 
saving  the  soul ;  they  are  often  the  chastening  of 
a  Father's  love.  Through  Christ  death  has  be- 
come gain. 

Sin  separates  from  God  :  therein  is  given  that 
death  which  is  its  wages.  It  is  spoken  of  by  St. 
Paul  when  he  says  that  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed  from  heaven.  Look  at  some  of  the 
aspects  of  this.  Its  immediate  effect  is  that  the 
sinner  lies  under  God's  condemnation.     How  awful 


SERMON. 


the  death  of  the  soiil  with  sin  unforgiveu  !  It 
is  a  very  serious  thing  in  onr  relations  one  to 
another  here.  Wliat  a  wall  of  separation  it  makes  ! 
We  can  realise  what  it  is  if  we  tliink  of  a  prodigal 
oliild  come  to  the  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  loving 
parents  by  the  life  that  has  been  lived.  What  a 
cry  of  agony  has  then  often  risen  !  The  deepest 
need  is  to  be  forgiven.  To  have  to  die  without  it, 
or  to  come  home  too  late  to  hear  it  from  the  lips 
sealed  in  deatli,  oh,  how  terrible  is  that ! 

And  such  is  the  relation  into  which  sin  has 
brouglit  us.  It  is  a  wall  of  separation  between 
us  and  our  God.  So  to  be  in  guilt  unforgiven  is 
death.  If  it  be  so  that  one  does  not  feel  it  to  be 
misery  indeed,  it  is  just  that  the  -wages  of  sin  are 
still  more  awful.  For  it  must  then  mean  that  sin 
has  so  made  the  heart  dead  to  God — so  separated 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  cry  for  His  love  ;  that 
the  sinner  is  so  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  that 
the  voice  which  would  tell  of  what  he  needs  is 
silenced,  and  the  foreboding  of  the  doom  of  an 
eternal  separation  there. 

Sin  at  once  brings  the  soul  under  condemnation. 
That  is  separation  from  God.  To  be  in  that  fear, 
which  is  torment,  is  to  know  that  we  are  separated 
from  God.  and  that  His  wrath  lies  heavy  upon  us. 
That  is  death.  To  have  the  eye  so  blinded  to  the 
holiness  of  God  as  to  be  all  insensible  to  the  sinfid- 
ness  of  sin,  is  something  like  the  second  death. 
Thinking  little  and  lightly  of  sin,  as  if  there  were 
no  reality  in  God's  condemnation  of  it,  is  seen  to 
be  a  terrible  part  of  the  wages  of  sin,  when  we  re- 
member that  in  God's  sight  it  was  so  real  that 
Christ  om-  surety  must  needs  die  for  us.  In  the 
agonies  of  the  cross,  where  Christ  was  made  sin 
for  us,  where  He  cried,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  we  learn  how  dread  that 
death  is  which  is  the  end  of  sin,  and  we  see  how 
dead  that  man  must  be  who  is  insensible  to  its 
guilt.  In  the  soul  untouched  by  this  commending 
by  God  of  His  love  to  us,  in  the  sinner  unreconciled 
to  God  in  Christ,  we  see  in  the  most  awfid  way 
that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

Look  at  another  way  in  which  sin  pays  its 
wages.  St.  Paul  includes  it  in  the  wrath  of  God 
revealed  from  heaven.  He  describes  it  as  God 
giving  men  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  work  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness.  He  speaks  of  it  in 
the  words,  "Ye  have  yielded  your  members  servants 
to  uncleanness  and  to  iniqiiity  unto  iniquity."  He 
gives  the  most  scathing  description  of  that  cultured 
heathen  world  which  seems  to  some  so  sweet, 
though  heathen  writers  who  lived  in  it,  like  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus,  agi'ee  with  the  apostle.  In  all  its 
terrible  abominations,  its  lust,  its  cruelty,  its  de- 
spair, we  see  in  full  manifestation  what  the  wages 
of  sin  are.  That  God's  offspring  is  so  given 
over,  and  that  sin  so  holds  the  mastery,  is  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  ways  in  which  sin's  wages  are 
paid.  How  terrible  is  that  state  in  which  every- 
thing vile  and  unholy  is  the  soul's  delight !     Think 


of  it  in  its  very  darkest  colours,  there  where  sin  is 
at  its  worst ;  remember  that  tiiis  human  nature  is 
that  nature  which  shines  in  such  perfect  beauty  of 
holiness  in  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  that  through  Christ 
its  predestinated  end  is  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  God's  Son,  and  say.  Is  that  "  dead  in  sin  " 
not  a  dire  wage  of  sin  ?  Oh  !  how  terrible  to 
think  of  that  as  the  end  of  sin,  and  can  we  say 
it  is  the  end  ?  How  very  solemn  to  realise 
that  wherever  sin  reigns,  in  an  ever -deepening 
moral  and  spiritual  night  of  sin,  our  being  is  ever 
more  completely  separated  from  our  Creator,  is 
ever  further  off  from  Him ;  and  tiiat  is  eternal 
death.  Uulikeness  to  God  is  separation  from  God. 
Tlie  reality  of  this  separation  will  become  plain 
if,  for  a  moment,  we  glance  at  it  otherwise.  How 
morally  and  spiritually  helpless  is  the  sinner ! 
His  sin  forges  chains  he  cannot  break.  "  His 
own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself ;  and 
he  shall  be  holden  wdth  the  cords  of  his  sins."  It 
is  that  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  next  chapter, 
and  which  is  so  strikingly  put  in  the  words, 
words  often  re-echoed,  "  Oh  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"  Sin  has  everywhere  reigned  in  death, 
It  needed  that  the  Son  of  God  should  come  :  that 
One  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  but  un- 
stained by  sin,  should  redeem,  unless  death  were  to 
be  universal  and  for  ever.  Sin  so  holds  that  no 
deliverance  from  the  body  of  this  death  could  be, 
except  this  fiu-ther  truth  were  there,  "  I  thank 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Death  is  the  close 
of  the  earthly  life.  With  all  its  dark  horror,  with 
all  its  pain  and  agony,  with  all  its  fear,  it  has 
passed  upon  all  men  for  that  all  have  sinned.  But 
death  is  no  longer  the  wages  of  sin  to  him  who  is 
in  Christ.  Christ  has  taken  away  its  sting,  which 
is  sin.  Its  wages  have  been  received  ;  Christ,  made 
sin  for  us,  has  died.  Death  is  thus  swallowed  up 
in  victory. 

But  what  is  it  apart  from  Christ  ?  There  where 
the  soul  is  not  redeemed  from  sin  1  Then  death 
in  all  its  fidness  is  the  wages  of  sin.  And  then 
beyond !  the  fidl  meaning  of  all  the  separation 
from  God  shall  be  found ;  the  wrath  of  God  abid- 
ing upon  the  sinner;  the  awful  far-offness  from 
God  expressed  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed."  For  ever  separated  from  God  is 
the  second  death,  as  for  ever  with  the  Lord  is 
eternal  hfe. 


QOME  mm-miir  when  their  sky  is  clear 
^     And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  but  one  little  cloud  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 

And  some  with  thankful  joy  are  filled, 

If  but  one  ray  of  light, 
One  fjleam  of  God's  own  glory,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

Alien  BISHOP  Trench. 


IRELAND'S  APOSTOLIC  BISHOP  AND  THE  GAELIC  BIBLE. 


Irclauti's  Slpostolic  Bisljop  auli  t\)C 
Gntlic  Bible. 

By  the  Rev.  Jonx  Dr.w.vn,  B.D.,  Kilmartin. 

TN  the  old  Library  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
-»-  Rothesay  there  i.s  a  hirge  quarto  volume, 
"  The  Book  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into 
Irish  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  Dr.  Wm.  Bedell, 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  public 
good  of  that  nation."  It  is  a  "  Donation  of  the  hon- 
ouralile,  pious,  and  learned  Robert  Boyle,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  bestowed  in  1685  on  the  Parish  Church 
of  Rothe.say,  to  continue  there  as  a  Church  Bible." 

The  story  of  Bishop  Bedell,  whose  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Irish  language  was  for  a 
long  time  the  Bible  of  our  Scottish  Higlilauders, 
would  be  worth  telling  in  these  pages  even  for  its 
own  sake.  Born  in  Black  Notley,  Essex,  in  1570, 
and  descended  from  the  lords  of  the  Manor  of 
Bedell's  Hall,  after  passing  through  the  curriculum 
of  the  English  schools  of  the  time,  William  Bedell 
WiTs  entered  as  a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1584,  where  he  studied  for  the 
Church  under  the  famous  Dr.  Chadderton,  one  of 
the  translators  of  our  Authorised  Version.  He  was 
distinguished  above  his  equals  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  divinity,  and  was  the  moving  spirit 
of  a  little  band  of  earnest  youths,  who  supplied 
religious  services  in  the  places  adjacent  to  the 
University  where  there  were  no  pastors.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1596,  and,  on  receiving  license 
to  preach,  became  preacher  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the 
town  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  Suffolk,  where  his  great 
talents  soon  attracted  attention,  and  led  to  his 
appointment  as  Chaplain  of  the  Embassy  at  Venice, 
accompanying  Sir  Henry  Wotton  thither,  at  the 
critical  period  when  the  Venetian  Republic  was 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  In  Venice  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent  divines,  among 
others,  Diodati,  the  translator  of  the  Protestant 
Italian  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  he  acquired  Italian 
so  that  he  could  speak  it  like  a  native,  besides 
studying  Hebrew  under  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  there. 

In  1615  he  was  promoted  to  the  parsonage  of 
Horningsheath,  and  in  1627  he  was  elected,  by 
Archbishop  Ussher,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Fellows,  to  the  ottice  of  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  by  the  special  request  of  Charles  I.  he 
removed  to  Dublin  in  1628.  As  provost,  he 
reformed  the  constitution  and  improved  the  dis- 
cipline, and  endeavoured  to  make  Trinity  College 
a  Protestant  nursery  for  training  young  men  to 
preach  the  gospel  amongst  the  native  Irish  in 
their  own  language.  In  1629  he  was  advanced  to 
the  Irish  Episcopate  as  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh  in  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Longford. 
He  found  the  dioceses  in  a  deplorable  condition — 
the  clergy  few  in  number,  unlearned,  and  little 
respected,  churches   unbuilt,  parsonage -houses   in 


ruins,  and  incumbents  non-resident,  the  property 
of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  lay  members,  and 
dilapidated  by  churchmen  in  favour  of  relatives  and 
children.  The  Protestant  ministers  and  curates 
numbered  only  thirty-two,  and  of  these  only  seven 
or  eight  in  each  diocese  were  at  all  passable,  none 
of  them  could  perform  divine  service  or  converse 
with  the  natives  in  the  Irish  language,  some  of  them 
were  married  to  Roman  Catholic  women,  and  their 
wives  and  children  attended  mass.  The  Protest- 
ants did  not  numljer  one  in  ten  of  the  population, 
and  these,  too,  mostly  English  settlers. 

Bishop  Bedell  set  about  the  work  of  reformation 
at  once.  He  put  an  end  to  pluralities,  as  he  found 
most  of  the  clergy  holding  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  vicarages  apiece,  and  to  set  an  example,  he 
himself  resigned  the  See  of  Ardagh  ;  he  insisted 
upon  residence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  on 
the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  several  parishes  ; 
ruinous  churches  were  repaired  ;  he  sat  himself  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  exercised  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands 
of  his  lay  chancellor,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  much 
corruption  and  scandal ;  he  entered  into  friendly 
discussion  with  some  priests  in  his  diocese,  and 
induced  many  of  them  to  forsake  popery,  and  pro- 
moted them  to  livings  in  the  diocese  ;  and  only  one 
of  these  converts  ever  afterwards  apostatised.  To 
quote  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Mant^ — '-'The 
history  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  does  not,  in 
all  probability,  contain  a  more  perfect  pattern  of 
a  Christian  bishop  than  may  be  contemplated  in 
the  life  of  Bishop  Bedell." 

He  made  the  native  Irish,  who  formed  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population,  his  special  care.  In 
his  old  age  he  acquired  the  Irish  language,  and  he 
was  constantly  present  every  Lord's  Day  at  the 
Irish  service  in  the  Church  of  Kilmore,  and  he 
insisted  uj^on  all  new  incumbents  performing  divine 
offices  in  a  tongue  understood  of  the  people.  Seated 
at  his  table  might  be  seen  the  poor  ragged  Irish 
who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  English  ;  and, 
indeed,  such  was  his  love  towards  them  that  a 
waggish  priest  looked  in  derision  on  one  occasion 
to  see  "  whether  my  Lord  of  Kilmore  wore  brogues 
or  no."  He  employed  an  Irish  converted  priest  to 
translate  the  Old  Testament  into  Irish,  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  translation  he  never  rose  from 
the  table  after  dinner  or  supper  till  he  compared  it 
with  the  original  Hebrew,  or  the  Septuagint,  or 
Diodati's  Italian  Version.  The  translation  was 
made  ready  for  publication  at  his  own  expense  ;  he 
had  agreed  with  a  person  about  the  printing  of  it, 
and  had  sent  for  the  tv^ies  to  Holland  when  the 
work  had  to  be  suspended.  "It  is  scarce  to  be 
imagined  (says  Bishop  Burnet  -)  what  could  have 
obstnicted  so  great  and  so  good  a  work.  The 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Home  had  reason  to  oppose 
the  printing  of  a  book  that  has  been  always  so 

'   "  History  of  the  Irish  Church  "  by  Bishop  JIant. 
^   "  Life  "  by  Bishop  Burnet. 
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fatixl  to  them ;  but  it  was  a  deep  fetch  to  possess 
reformed  divines  ^^•ith  a  jealousy  of  this  work,  and 
with  hard  thoughts  concerning  it ;  yet  that  was 
done,  but  by  a  very  well  disguised  method."  The 
translation  was  assailed  with  all  manner  of  obloquy 
and  malice,  the  work  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a  weak 
and  contemptible  performance,  and  men  were 
suborned  to  persecute  the  converted  priest  who 
assisted  him  in  the  translation.  It  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  Irish  nation,  however,  that  even  the 
Eoman  Catholics  awaited  its  publication  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  spoke  of  Bishop  Bedell  in 
the  most  extravagant  terms,  preferring  him  before 
St.  Patrick,  and  calling  him  their  patron  and 
patriarch ;  and  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike  are  unanimous  about  the  excellence  of  the 
translation. 

Through  the  jealousy  of  "  reformed  divines  "  the 
door  of  grace  temporarily  closed  against  Bedell's 
great  work,  the  Irish  translation,  and  another  door 
opened.  The  last  words  in  the  controversy  about 
the  Irish  Bible  had  scarcely  died  away  ere  the 
Rebellion  of  161:1  convulsed  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
The  Rebellion  commenced  in  Ulster,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  island,  and  Bedell  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  county  of  Cavau  who  was  per- 
mitted to  stay  under  his  own  roof;  and  from  the 
2.3d  October  till  the  17th  December  his  residence 
was  the  only  sanctuary  to  which  Englishmen  could 
flee ;  and  a  vast  multitude  sought  shelter  in  the 
out-buildings,  in  the  chmxh  and  churchyard,  where 
they  lay  upon  heaps  of  straw  or  hay,  and  lived 
upon  broiled  wheat.  The  rebels  continued  to  show 
the  bishop  great  respect,  never  attempting  even  to 
interrupt  the  services  regularly  conducted  by  him 
in  the  Church  of  Kilmore.  They  asked  him,  how- 
ever, to  dismiss  the  refugees  whom  he  harboured, 
and  on  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  order  they 
made  himself  and  his  two  sons  and  son-in-law 
prisoners,  confining  them  in  a  castle  (Lough  Oughter) 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  residence.  They 
refrained  from  putting  him,  like  the  other  prisoners, 
in  irons,  and  he  had  regidar  service  in  the  prison 
(the  keepers  fm-nishiug  him  with  bread  and  wine 
to  celebrate  the  Communion  on  Christmas  Day) 
even  when  a  priest  was  celebrating  mass  in  the 
next  room.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  from  the 
18th  December  till  the  7th  Januaiy,  when  he  was 
released  and  allowed  to  reside  at  the  house  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  converted  priest,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  preach.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on 
30th  January  on  Psahn  cxliv.,  being  the  psalm  for 
the  daj'.  That  week  he  sickened  and  gradually 
sank,  tiU  on  Monday,  7th  February,  about  midnight, 
he  peacefully  passed  away. 

His  funeral  was  remarkable.  "  So  on  the  9th 
day  of  February  1642  "  (says  his  son-in-law i)  "he 
was  laid  in  the  grave,  according  to  his  desire  in 
his  last  wiU  and  testament,  hard  by  his  wife's 
coffin,  that  had  been  buried  there  four  years  before. 
'    ' '  Memoir  "  by  Rev.  Alexander  Clogy,  M.  A. 


The  chief  of  the  Irish  rebels  gathered  their  forces 
together,  and  accompanied  the  corpse  from  Mr. 
Sheridan's  house  to  the  churchyaixl  of  Kilmore  in 
great  solemnity,  and  desired  Alexander  Clogy,  the 
minister  of  Cavan,  to  perform  the  office  for  the 
dead  (according  to  the  manner  in  former  times), 
and  promised  not  to  interrupt  in  the  least ;  but 
we,  being  surrounded  with  armed  men,  esteemed  it 
more  prudent  to  bury  him,  as  all  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  all  saints 
and  martyrs  in  former  ages  were,  than  attempt 
such  a  hazaitlous  office  (and  sacrifice  for  the  dead, 
as  they  call  it),  and  needless  at  such  a  time,  in  the 
presence  of  those  Egyptians.  But  instead  thereof 
they  gave  him  a  volley  of  shot,  aud  said  with  a 
loud  voice,  'Requiescat  in  pace  ultimus  Anglorum' 
— May  the  last  of  the  English  rest  in  j^eace  !  For 
they  had  told  him  at  the  first  rising  that  he  shoidd 
be  the  last  Englishman  that  should  be  put  out  of 
Ireland,  because  he  was  styled  by  men  of  under- 
standing the  last  and  the  best  of  the  Bishops, 
'  Ultimus  et  optimus  Episcoporum.' " 

A  plain  tombstone  with  a  simple  Latin  inscrip- 
tion in  a  retired  part  of  Kilmore  churchyard  marks 
his  grave.  "  Close  to  this  spot,"  says  Dr.  Mouck 
Mason,  ^  "  and  in  the  bishop's  garden,  he  planted  a 
tree,  a  sycamore,  which  afterwards  attained  to  a 
remarkable  size  and  a  most  beautiful  form.  It  is 
still  universally  known  by  his  name,  and  while  it  is 
sometimes  visited  with  feelings  of  reverence  by  a  few 
who  know  his  worth,  it  is  consecrated  by  affectionate 
tradition  among  a  few  others  of  the  people  to  the 
memory  of  some  undefined  object  of  ancient  love 
and  respect  of  which  no  other  trace  now  exists." 

A  new  Cathedral  Church,  specially  designed  for 
a  monument  to  Bishop  BedeU,  was  consecrated  at 
Kilmore  in  1860.  But  the  lasting  monument  to 
his  memory  is  the  "  Iriah  Bible."  His  library  and 
most  of  his  MSS.  perished  in  the  Rebellion,  but 
the  MS.  of  the  Bible  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rev. 
Dennis  Sheridan,  and  finally  came  into  the  posses 
sion  of  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  and  500  copies  of 
it  were  printed  in  1685  in  the  Irish  character, 
towards  the  expense  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  contributed  £700 ;  a  large  number  of  these 
were  cu'culated  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In 
1690  a  second  edition  of  it  in  the  Roman  character 
was  printed,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  issue, 
consisting  of  3000  copies,  was  sent  to  the  High- 
lands, and  it  continued  for  long  the  only  Bible 
fairly  intelligible  to  Highlanders.  It  was  only 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the  door 
was  opened  for  its  circidation  in  Ireland,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  Society,  through  whose 
operations  thousands  of  copies  were  received  with 
joy  in  Irish  cabins ;  and  need  we  despair  yet  to  see 
the  book,  which  is  the  "birthright  of  our  numerous 
population,"  and  which  Bishop  Bedell  tried  to  en- 
dear to  Irishmen,  circulated  as  the  only  message  of 
pennanent  peace  and  prosperity  all  over  Ireland  1 
1   "  Life"  by  Dr.  H.  I.  Moiick  Mason. 
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VII. — What  really  keeps  One  at  It  ? 

IAVANT  to  have  some  quite  outspoken  talk  on  a 
matter  concerning  wliicli  there  is  much  insin- 
cerity about ;  and  a  great  deal  of  conventional 
communication  between  civilised  human  beings, 
which  has  no  earthly  relation  to  any  conscious 
fact. 

I  know  many  very  hard-working  men  and  women, 
among  those  who  are  called  the  Educated  Class. 
I  know  men  who  from  their  student  days  till  they 
grew  old  were  always  aware  of  a  certain  remorse 
when  they  resolved,  like  Wordsworth,  "  This  one 
day,  I  give  to  idleness."  They  were  always  work- 
ing. Sometimes  complaining  how  constantly  and 
how  hard  they  were  driven  ;  yet  always  working  on. 

What  is  the  real  spring  of  it  all  1  What  is  it 
that  makes  a  man  each  morning  take  to  hard  work, 
though  sometimes  shrinking  from  it  1  Can  I  for- 
get, when  I  had  a  beautiful  country  parish,  those 
summer  moriungs  of  unutterable  glory  on  which 
it  was  so  painful  an  eftbrt  to  turn  away  from  the 
sunshine,  the  roses  and  the  green  leaves  outside, 
and  to  go  in  and  sit  down  at  the  study-table  and 
spread  out  the  blank  sheet  and  bend  all  the  mind 
one  had  to  the  weary  task  of  covering  it  1  Yet  the 
effort  was  made,  and  the  page  was  somehow  covered. 
0  clump  of  evergreens,  long  unseen,  surmounted  by 
a  great  red  standard-rose  :  0  steep  green  hill  be- 
yond, crowned  with  noble  trees ;  how  often  these 
eyes  have  looked  longingly  at  you  just  for  a  minute, 
lifted  up  from  the  darkening  page  !  Even  such  are 
the  old  familiar  faces,  which  will  stay  by  one  to  the 
last.  And  what  is  it  that  has,  in  sober  verity,  made 
me  sit  down  at  this  table  and  write  these  lines  this 
morning,  though  the  place  be  Perthshire  and  the 
time  a  bright  August  holiday  ? 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Let  us  begin 
low  down.  It  is  Necessity  that  makes  most  men 
work,  to  start  with.  Their  work  is  that  which  is 
by  some  called  Pot-boiling.  The  imagery  needs  no 
explanation.  They  must  work,  or  they  would 
starve.  Even  if  they  do  not  like  work,  they  seek 
it,  and  are  thankful  to  get  it.  We  ask  our  brothers 
of  the  earth  to  give  us  leave  to  toil,  as  Burns  puts 
it ;  that  we  may  earn  the  wages  whereon  to  live. 
There  were  Serfs  still  in  Scotland  when  I  was  a 
boy ;  and  there  is  something  very  like  them  still  in 
regions  I  should  be  glad  to  indicate,  and  under  the 
rule  of  Specious  Shams.  The  labouring  man, — the 
human  being  concerning  whom  his  poor  wife  tells 
me  that  he  is  "just  a  labourer"  (and  the  words  go 
to  my  heart  every  time  I  hear  them), — gets  the 
price  of  his  work  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  of  the 
day :  and  then  the  children  have  their  food  and 
clothes  and  schooling ;  the  anxious  wife  managing 
the  little  revenue  with  a  skill  which  is  marvellous, 
and  thinking  the  very  last  of  all  of  herself  It  is 
with  unfeigned  reverence  I  look  in  the  face  of  many 
a  wife  I  know.     If  there  be  a  noble  self-denial  upon 


God's  earth,  a  self-denial  so  real  that  it  Is  uncon- 
scious :  if  there  be  a  human  soul  whose  life  and 
work  are  all  for  others,  and  that  without  a  murmur, 
thankful  if  the  children  and  their  worn  father  are 
but  right,  no  matter  what  comes  of  her  :  if  there  be 
true  heroism  left  in  what  is  (to  some  few  I  know) 
a  self-indulgent  age  :  I  can  find  all  these  under  the 
lowly  roof  of  many  a  labouring  man  that  works  for 
day's  wages. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  other  work  than  hand- 
work is  done  under  the  same  stern  pressure.  Elo- 
quent essays  have  been  written  by  famous  men, 
which  were  pot-boilers.  Popular  pictures  have 
been  painted  by  gi-eat  artists,  which  were  pot-boilers. 
The  man  did  not  aim  at  producing  his  best  work, 
but  that  work  which  would  hit  the  common  taste, 
which  would  yield  immediate  pay. 

Here  is  the  Basis.  Everybody  understands  this. 
You  remember  that  touching  lyric,  in  which  good 
Lord  Neaves  reminded  his  generation  who  and 
what  was  the  first  Master  of  Arts.  But  let  us  go 
farther.  After  that  Motive  (though  possibly  it  is 
still  in  the  background)  is  no  longer  pushed  forward 
to  the  same  degree :  after  it  has  become  a  latent 
Dynamic  force,  of  whose  existence  men  are  hardly 
conscious :  why  do  many  of  them  work  as  hard 
still  ? 

My  Theory  is  perfectly  simple,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  state  the  certain  fact.  Hard-working  men, 
no  longer  under  the  spur  of  Necessity,  do  in  fact 
work  hard  just  because  it  is  their  natm'e  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  general  sense,  always  present  to  many 
men,  specially  to  such  as  have  worked  hard  all  their 
life,  that  they  ought  to  be  busy,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  idle.  They  have,  half-consciously,  dis- 
cerned that  Charles  Lamb's  dream-child  who  was 
to  be  called  Nothing  to  Do,  and  who  was  to  do 
nothing,  and  so  be  quite  happy,  would  in  truth 
have  been  a  wretched  creature,  as  well  as  a  bad 
creature.  And  homely  Dr.  Watts,  in  lines  far  too 
familiar  for  quotation,  gives  us  a  bit  of  very  sound 
philosophy,  in  a  statement  both  who  will  provide 
work  for  otherwise-idle  hands,  and  what  sort  of 
work  it  will  be.  Let  us  thank  God,  too,  that  one 
knows  a  good  many  men  and  women,  who  must,  by 
their  make,  be  Thorough.  What  their  hand  finds 
to  do,  they  do  with  their  might.  They  always  try 
to  Do  their  Best.  And  though  it  may  not  be  very 
good ;  and  though  nobody  may  think  it  very  good  ; 
yet,  within  themselves,  there  are  occasional  brief 
minutes  when  they  have  their  reward. 

Now  I  go  on  to  say  some  things  concerning  the 
hard  and  faithful  workers  I  know,  of  whose  truth 
I  am  perfectly  sure. 

They  do  Not  work  as  they  do,  because  they  think 
they  are  laying  up  merit  against  a  Futiu-e  Life,  and 
earning  a  reward  There.  I  have  heard  people  talk 
of  that  motive.  I  have  read  statements  about  it, 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  these  regions  it  now 
exists  at  all.     Possibly  St.  Francis  Xavier  felt  it. 
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rossibl.y  he  dreamt  that  tlie  inexpressible  self- 
denying  work  he  had  done  for  Christ  would  be 
remembered  to  his  credit,  far  away.  I  do  not 
believe  he  did.  And  though,  quitting  this  trouble- 
some life,  he  might  think,  f  dlowing  a  very  sound 
and  memorable  example,  "  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day,"  I  do  not  believe  his  work  for  his  Redeemer 
was  done  for  reward.  No :  I  will  take  his  own 
word  for  what  was  not  his  motive  :  What  his 
motive  was,  he  could  hardly  say.  "  My  God,  I  love 
Thee  :  not  because  ...  I  hope  for  heaven  thereby." 
But  he  looked  to  his  Saviour  :  and  he  thought  of 
his  Savioiu-  on  the  Cross  :  and,  never  thinking  nor 
reckoning  at  all,  the  irresistible  impulse  came  that 
made  him  work  as  hardlj'  ever  man  did.  Do  you 
think  Alexander  Duff,  working  as  he  worked  just 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  ever  dreamt  of  a 
reward  ?  No  :  the  poor  Hindoo  was  there,  know- 
ing nothing  of  up-lifting  truths  he  could  tell :  and 
Duff  must  tell  them  or  die.  It  is  so  with  all  good 
workers  known  to  the  M-riter.  No  Bishop  nor 
cm-ate,  no  philanthropic  woman  nor  humble  Shaftes- 
bury nor  James  Baird  who  has  but  the  two  mites 
to  give  and  gives  them  ;  no  Sunday  school  teacher 
nor  district  visitor,  ever  thinks  of  a  reward.  Our 
theological  teaching,  for  centuries,  whatever  it  has 
failed  in,  has  succeeded  in  quite  banishing  that 
notion  from  Scotch  or  English  head  and  heart. 
For  which,  God  be  thanked.  Is  there  a  soul 
among  us  that  on  the  verge  of  death  could  really 
take  comfort  or  confidence  in  looking  back  on  the 
life-work,  no  matter  what  it  was  1  Or  is  there  not 
rather  the  sense  of  unutterable  foolishness  and 
unworthiness  1  like  that  which  made  the  holy 
Thomas  k  Kempis  (we  should  call  him  such)  say, 
looking  back  on  his  life,  "  I  cannot  remember  that 
I  have  ever  done  any  good  at  all."  No  :  the  trust 
is  not  there  !  Or  take  a  homelier  instance,  nearer 
home :  good  Dr.  Robertson,  who  had  worn  his  life 
out,  toiling  beyond  strength  for  what  he  was  sure 
was  Christ's  cause.  "  I  am  a  poor  sinful  creature  : 
I  place  no  confidence  whatever  in  anything  I  may 
have  done  :  all  my  hope  of  salvation  is  in  the 
righteousness  that  is  of  God  in  Christ."  Lengthy 
in  expression  even  to  the  end,  good  man  :  I  have 
abridged  his  dying  confession,  but  he  said  these 
very  words  and  a  great  many  more.  Yet  he  meant 
exactly  what  the  mediaeval  saint  said  more  briefly 
■  and  gracefully. 

I  go,  next,  to  a  serious  matter :  yet  the  truth 
must  be  said.  The  good  workers  I  know  do  not 
work  as  they  do,  for  Christ's  sake.  Not  consciously 
so.  Not  consciously  so,  on  many  busy  mornings. 
They  do  not,  looking  -(like  Archbishop  Tait)  at  a 
great  basket  of  letters,  and  saying,  Noi'j  it  luill  he 
pleasant  if  ive  can  answer  all  these  before  going  to 
bed,  quite  consciously  think.  This  work  is  Christ's, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it  because  we  want  to  do 
something  for  Him.     It  would  be  very  uplifting 


and  cheering  if  we  could  do  that  always.  But  I 
will  believe  that  in  all  faithful  Christian  men  and 
women,  working  hard,  this  grand  spring  of  all  good 
work  is  always  latently  there.  When  a  fine  young 
business  man,  being  asked  to  undertake  a  long  and 
worrjing  work,  said  to  me.  Well,  I  have  been  feel- 
ing I  ought  to  do  something  for  the  Church,  and  I 
will  do  my  best  to  help  you :  I  know  what  he 
meant,  though  he  modestly  shrank  from  saying  it 
fidly.  When  one  who  had  retired,  after  forty 
years,  from  the  management  of  a  great  business, 
said,  /  have  got  a  little  leisure  noiv,  and  I  feel  I 
must  give  it  to  the  Cause :  you  know  what  was 
really  in  his  mind,  though  in  this  reticent  country 
it  was  not  spoken. 

I  cleave  to  this  belief,  that  good  folk,  in  all  their 
work,  are  acting  from  a  grander  impulse  than  they 
know.  The  work  is  really  and  truly  done,  just 
because  they  natmally  take  to  it.  But  Who  was 
it  that  made  their  nature  such  1  Why  do  certain 
men  and  women  now  in  my  mind  go  on  diligently 
in  well-doing,  after  thirty  years  of  it,  when  they 
would  be  exactly  as  well  off  if  they  ceased  from 
it  1  They  tell  you,  and  they  say  to  themselves, 
We  cannot  see  work  to  be  done  and  leave  it  un- 
done. They  make  a  list  in  the  morning  of  things 
to  be  done  in  the  day :  not  one  of  these,  being 
done,  will  put  money  in  their  purse  :  not  one  of 
these,  being  left  undone,  would  bring  them  any 
blame.  They  never  ask  Why.  They  do  not 
think  Why.  The  work  ought  to  be  done  :  that  is 
all.  And  they  would  be  miserable  if  it  were  not 
done.  But  I  know,  and  am  sure,  what  sublime 
Dynamic  Force,  unthought  of  commonly,  is  behind 
the  homely  task,  and  sends  on  the  lowly  errand. 
The  love  of  Christ  constrains  them :  they  being, 
most  times,  really  too  busy  to  think  what  keeps 
them  at  their  work.  And  I  will  believe,  till  I 
die,  that  every  kind  and  good  impulse  in  human 
soul  comes  from  the  Blessed  and  Holy  Spirit. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


A  FoRMEH  Missionary. — Do  many  readers  remember 
the  early  years  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland's  Mission  to 
the  Aborigines  of  India,  now  more  commonly  called  the 
Daijeeling  Mission?  Mr.  Conrad  Bechtold,  son  of  a 
German  clergyman,  was  a  pioneer  lay  missionary  from 
1869  to  1872,  and  earned  the  thanks  of  the  Church  for 
his  labours  and  explorations  among  the  Mechis  of  the 
Terai.  He  developed  many  of  tlie  qualities  of  a  great 
missionary  ;  but  his  healthbroke  down  at  Goalpara  under 
the  strain  of  trying  duty,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Prussia.  On  the  restoration  of  his  health 
he  resumed  study  for  the  ministry,  and  former  friends 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  an  ordained  Pastor  of  a  German  Church  at  Marthas- 
ville,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.S.,  sliowing  his  undimi- 
nished interest  in  the  cause  of  ]\Iissions  by  editing  for 
several  years  a  missionary  periodical  in  the  German 
language.  No  better  written  or  more  beautifully  illus- 
trated paper  comes  to  us  among  our  editorial  exchanges 
than  "Der  Missionar,"  and  we  observe  it  has  now  under 
new  auspices  become  the  organ  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America, 
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<§oniut. 

By  Sir  Noel  rATox,  R.S.A., 
Her  Majesty's  Limner  lor  Scotland. 

r  DREAMED  that,  after  turmoil  long  aud  sore, 
-*-     I  had  o'erpassed  the  mystic  bourne  of  Death, 

And,  calm  and  strong,  and  drawing  tranquil  breath, 
Stood  all  alone  upon  the  farther  shore. 
Deep  silence  and  a  fathomless  repose 

Enwrapt  me  for  a  space.     Then  suddenly, 

With  a  great  pang  and  an  inaudible  cry, 
My  heart  awoke  to  the  dread  sense  that  those 
I  loved  were  sundered  from  me,  nor  could  hold 

Henceforth  commiuiion  with  me,  nor  could  know 
How  still  I  yearned  towards  them  as  of  old. 

Seeking  their  love.     I  cowered  in  utter  woe ; 
When  a  small  hand  touched  mine,  and  in  my  ear 
Softly  our  lost  one  wliispered,   "  /  am  here." 


^]]t  prairif  (Cttrf  anti  tf}f  i9rfacf)cr. 

A  TALE.     In  Four  Parts. 

By  R.  M.  Ballais'tyke. 

Part  I. 


WHITEWING  was  a  Red  Indian  of  the  North 
'  '  American  prairies.  Though  not  a  chief  of 
the  highest  standing,  he  was  a  very  great  man  in 
the  estimation  of  his  tribe,  for,  besides  being  pos- 
sessed of  qualities  which  are  highly  esteemed  among 
aU  savages — such  as  courage,  strength,  agility,  and 
the  like — he  was  a  deep  thinker,  aud  held  specu- 
lative views  in  regard  to  tlie  Great  IManitou  (God), 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which  per- 
plexed even  the  oldest  men  of  his  tribe,  and  induced 
the  younger  men  to  look  on  him  as  a  profoimd 
mystery. 

Indeed  the  feelings  of  the  latter  towards  White- 
wing  amounted  almost  to  veneration,  for  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
fearless  among  the  braves,  and  a  daring  assailant 
of  that  king  of  the  northern  wilderness,  the  grizzly 
bear,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  modest  and  retiring 
— never  boasted  of  his  prowess,  disbelieved  in  the 
principle  of  revenge,  which  to  most  savages  is  not 
only  a  pleasure  but  a  duty,  and  refused  to  decorate 
his  sleeves  or  leggings  with  the  scalplocks  of  his 
enemies.  He  had  even  been  known  to  allow 
more  than  one  enemy  to  escape  from  his  hand  in 
time  of  war  when  he  might  easily  have  killed  him. 
Altogether,  Whitewing  was  a  monstrous  puzzle  to 
his  fellows,  and  mucli  beloved  by  many  of  them. 

The  only  ornament  which  he  allowed  liimself 
was  the  white  wing  of  a  ptarmigan.  Hence  his 
name.  This  symbol  of  purity  was  bound  to  his 
forehead  by  a  baud  of  red  cloth  wrought  with  the 


quills  of  the  porcupine.  It  had  been  made  for  him 
by  a  dark-eyed  girl,  whose  name  was  an  Indian 
word  signifying  light -heart.  But  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  Lightheart's  head  was  like  her  heart. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  a  good  sound  brain,  and, 
although  much  given  to  laughter,  jest  and  raillery 
among  her  female  friends,  would  listen  with  un- 
flagging patience  and  profound  solemnity  to  her 
lover's  soliloquies  in  reference  to  things  past,  present, 
and  to  come. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Whitewing  was  that 
he  did  not  treat  worhen  as  mere  slaves  or  inferior 
creatines.  His  own  mother,  a  wrinkled,  brown 
old  thing  resembling  a  piece  of  singed  shoe-leather, 
he  loved  with  a  tenderness  not  usual  in  North 
American  Indians,  some  tribes  of  whom  have  a 
tendency  to  forsake  their  aged  ones  and  leave  them 
to  perish  rather  than  be  bm-dened  with  them. 
Whitewing  also  thought  that  his  betrothed  was  fit 
to  hold  intellectual  converse  with  him,  in  which 
idea  he  was  not  f:ir  wrong. 

At  the  time  we  introduce  him  to  the  reader  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  Indian  camp  of  Lightheart's 
tribe  in  Clearvale,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  his 
bride.  His  own  tribe,  of  which  the  celebrated  old 
warrior  Bald  Eagle  was  chief,  dwelt  in  a  valley  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  camp  referred 
to. 

There  were  two  other  visitors  at  the  Indian 
camp  at  that  time.  One  was  a  Weslej'an  mission- 
ary, who  had  penetrated  to  that  remote  region  with 
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a  longing  desire  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion in  Jesus  to  the  Red  men  of  the  prairie.  The 
other  M'as  a  nondescript  little  white  trajjper,  who 
may  be  aptly  described  as  a  mass  of  contradictions. 
He  was  small  in  stature,  but  amazingly  strong, 
ugly,  one-eyed,  scarred  in  the  face,  and  misshapen, 
yet  wonderfidly  attractive,  because  of  a  sweet  smile, 
a  liearty  manner,  and  a  kindly  disposition.  With 
the  courage  of  the  lion,  Little  Tim,  as  he  was  styled, 


combined  the  agility  of  the  monkey  and  the  laziness 
of  the  sloth.  Strange  to  say,  Tim  and  Whitewing 
were  bosom  friends,  although  they  diffei'ed  in  opinion 
on  most  things. 

"  The  white  man  speaks  again  about  Manitou 
to-day,"  said  the  Indian,  referring  to  the  mission- 
ary's intention  to  preach,  as  he  and  Little  Tim 
concluded  their  midday  meal  in  the  wigwam  that 
had  been  allotted  them. 


"  It's  little  I  cares  for  that,"  replied  Tim,  curtly, 
as  he  lighted  the  i^ipe  with  which  he  always  wound 
up  his  njeals. 

Of  course  both  men  spoke  in  the  Indian  language, 
but  that  being,  probably,  unknown  to  the  reader, 
we  will  tiy  to  convey  in  English  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  slightly  poetical  tone  of  the  one  and  the 
rough  backwoods  style  of  the  other. 

"  It  seems  strange  to  me,"  returned  the  Indian, 
"  that  my  white  brother  thinks  and  cares  so  little 
about  his  jManitou.  He  thinks  much  of  his  gim, 
and  his  traps,  and  his  skins,  and  his  powder,  and 


his  friend — but  cares  not  for  Manitou,  who  gave 
him  all  these — all  that  he  possesses." 

"  Lookee  here,  Whitewing,"  returned  the  trapper 
in  his  matter-of-fact  way,  "  there's  nothing  strange 
about  it.  I  see  you,  and  I  see  my  gun  and 
these  other  things,  and  can  handle  'em,  but  I 
don't  know  nothin'  about  Manitou,  and  I  don't 
see  him,  so  what's  the  good  o'  thirdiin'  about 
him?" 

Instead  of  answering,  the  Red  man  looked  silently 
and  wistfully  up  into  the  blue  sky,  which  could  be 
seen  through  the  raised  curtain  of  the  wigwam. 
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Then,  pointing  to  the  landsrape  before  them,  he 
said  ill  subdued  but  earnest  tones  : — 

"  /  see  liim  in  tlie  clouds — in  the  sun  and  moon 
and_  stars  ;  in  the  prairies  and  in  the  mountains  ;  I 
hear  him  in  the  singing  waters  and  in  the  winds 
that  scatter  the  leaves,  and  I  feel  him  here." 

Whitewing  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  looked 
in  liis  friend's  foce. 

"  But,"  he  continued,  sadly,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand him.  He  wliispers  so  softly  that  though  I 
hear  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  wonder  why  this 
is  so  !" 

"  Ay,  that's  just  it,  Whitewing,"  said  the  trapper. 
"  We  can't  make  it  out,  nohow,  an'  so  I  just  leaves 
all  that  sort  o'  thing  to  the  parsons,  and  give  my 
mind  to  the  things  that  I  do  understand." 

"  When  Little  Tim  was  a  very  small  boy,"  resumed 
the  Indian,  after  a  few  minutes'  meditation,  "did 
he  understand  how  to  trap  the  beaver  and  the 
martin,  and  how  to  point  the  rifle  so  as  to  carry 
death  to  the  grizzly  bearf 

"Of  course  not,"  returned  the  trapper;  "seems 
to  me  that  that's  a  foolish  question." 

"  But,"  continued  the  Indian,  "  you  came  to 
know  it  at  last  ?" 

"  I  should  just  think  I  did,"  returned  the 
trapper,  a  look  of  self-satisfied  pride  crossing  his 
scarred  visage  as  he  thought  of  the  celebrity  as  a 
hunter  to  which  he  had  attained.  "  It  took  me  a 
goodish  while,  of  course,  to  circumvent  it  all,  but 
in  time  I  got  to  be — well  you  know  what,  an'  I'm 
not  fond  o'  blowin'  my  own  trumpet." 

"  Yes,  you  came  to  understand  it  at  last,"  repeated 
Whitewing,  "  by  giving  your  mind  to  things  that 
you  did  not  understand." 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,"  said  Little  Tim  with 
a  laugh,  "  I'm  no  match  for  you  in  argiment,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  don't  understand  Manitou.  I 
don't  see,  or  feel,  or  hear  him,  so  it's  of  no  use 
tryin'." 

"  What  my  friend  knows  not  another  may  tell 
him,"  said  AVhitewing.  "  The  white  preacher  says 
lie  knows  Manitou  and  brings  a  message  from  him. 
Three  times  I  have  listened  to  his  words.  They 
seem  the  words  of  truth.  I  go  again  to-day  to 
hear  his  message." 

The  Indian  stood  up  as  he  spoke,  and  the  trapper 
also  rose. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  "  I'll  go  too,  though  I'm  afeared  it  won't 
be  o'  much  use." 

The  sermon  which  the  man  of  God  preached  that 
day  to  the  Indians  was  neither  long  nor  profound, 
but  it  was  delivered  with  the  intense  earnestness 
of  a  man  who  thoroughly  believes  eveiy  word  he 
utters,  and  feels  that  life  and  death  may  be  tremb- 
ling in  the  balance  witli  those  who  listen.  It  is 
not  our  purijose  to  give  this  sermon  in  detail,  but 
merely  to  show  its  influence  on  Whitewing,  and 
how  it  aff'ccted  the  stirring  incidents  which  followed. 

Already  the  good  man  had  preached  three  times 


the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  to  these  Indians,  and 
with  so  much  success  that  some  were  ready  to 
believe,  but  others  doubted,  just  as  in  the  days  of 
old.  For  the  benefit  of  the  former  he  had  this  day 
chosen  the  text,  "  Let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus." 
Whitewing  had  been  much  troubled  in  spirit.  His 
mind,  if  very  inquiring,  was  also  very  sceptical. 
It  was  not  that  he  would  not,  but,  that  he  could 
not,  receive  anything  unless  convinced.  With  a 
strong  thirst  after  truth  he  went  to  hear  that  day, 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  could  not  fix  his  attention. 
Only  one  sentence  seemed  to  fasten  firmly  on  his 
memory — "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth."  The 
text  itself  also  made  a  profound  impression  on  him. 

The  preacher  had  just  concluded,  and  was  about 
to  raise  his  voice  in  prayer,  when  a  shout  was  heard 
in  the  distance.  It  came  from  a  man  who  was 
seen  running  over  the  prairie  towards  the  camp, 
with  desperate  haste  of  one  who  nms  for  his  life. 

All  was  at  once  commotion.  The  men  sprang 
up,  and  while  some  went  out  to  meet  the  runner 
others  seized  their  weapons.  In  a  few  seconds  a 
young  man  with  blood-shot  eyes,  labouring  chest, 
and  streaming  brow,  burst  into  their  midst  ■with 
the  news  that  a  band  of  Blackfoot  warriors,  many 
hundred  strong,  was  on  its  way  to  attack  the  camp 
of  Bald  Eagle  ;  that  he  was  one  of  that  old  chiefs 
braves  and  was  hasting  to  give  his  tribe  timely 
warning,  but  that  he  had  run  so  far  and  so  fast  as 
to  be  quite  unable  to  go  another  step,  and  had 
turned  aside  to  borrow  a  horse  or  beg  them  to  send 
on  a  fresh  messenger." 

"  /  will  go,"  said  Whitewing,  on  hearing  this  ; 
"  and  my  horse  is  ready." 

He  wasted  no  more  time  with  words,  but  ran 
towards  the  hollow  where  his  steed  had  been 
hobbled — that  is,  the  two  front  legs  tied  together 
so  as  to  admit  of  moderate  freedom  without  the 
risk  of  desertion. 

He  was  closely  followed  by  his  friend  Little  Tim, 
who,  knowing  well  the  Red  man's  staid  and  self- 
possessed  character,  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
by  his  flashing  eyes  and  quick  breathing  that  he 
was  unusually  excited. 

"  Whitewing  is  anxious,"  he  said,  as  they  ran 
together. 

"  The  woman  whom  I  love  better  than  life  is  in 
Bald  Eagle's  camp,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"Oho!"  thought  Little  Tim,  but  he  spoke  no 
word,  for  he  knew  his  friend  to  be  extremely  reticent 
in  regard  to  matters  of  the  heart.  For  some  time 
he  had  suspected  him  of  what  he  styled  a  weakness 
in  that  organ.     "Now,"  thought  he,  "I  know  it  I" 

"  Little  Tim  will  go  with  me  1"  asked  the  Indian, 
as  they  turned  into  the  hollow  where  the  horses 
had  been  left. 

"  Ay,  Whitewing,"  answered  the  traj^per,  with 
a  touch  of  enthusiasm,  "  Little  Tim  will  stick  to 
you  through  thick  and  thin,  as  long  as " 

An  exclamation  from  the  Indian  at  that  moment 
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stopped  him,  for  it  was  discovered  thiit  the  horses 
were  not  there.  The  place  was  so  open  that  con- 
cealment was  not  possible.  The  steeds  of  both 
men  had  somehow  got  rid  of  their  hobbles  and 
galloped  away. 

A  feeling  of  despair  came  over  the  Indian  at  this 
discovery.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  a  stern 
resolve.  He  was  famed  as  being  the  fleetest  and 
most  enduring  brave  of  his  tribe.  He  would  i-un 
home  ! 

Without  saying  a  word  to  his  friend,  he  tightened 
his  belt  and  started  off  like  a  hound  loosed  from 
the  leaieh.  Little  Tim  ran  a  few  hundred  yards 
after  him  at  top  speed,  but  suddenly  pulled  up. 

"Pooh  !  It's  useless,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  might 
as  well  run  after  a  streak  o'  greased  lightnin'. 
Well,  well,  women  have  much  to  answer  for ! 
Who  'd  iver  have  thowt  to  see  Whitewing  shook 
off  his  balance  like  that  ^  It  strikes  me  I  '11  sarve 
him  best  by  lookin'  after  the  nags." 

While  the  trapper  soliloquised  thus  he  ran  back 
to  the  camp  to  get  one  of  the  Indian  horses  where- 
with to  go  off  in  search  of  his  own  steed  and  that 
of  his  friend.  He  found  the  Indians  busy  making 
preparations  to  ride  to  the  rescue  of  their  Bald  Eagle 
allies ;  but  quick  though  these  sons  of  the  prairie 
were,  they  proved  too  slow  for  Little  Tim,  who 
leaped  on  the  fii'st  horse  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and 
galloped  away. 

Meanwhile  Whitewing  ran  M'ith  the  fleet,  untiring 
step  of  a  trained  runner  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  ; 
but  the  waj'  was  long,  and  as  evening  advanced 
even  his  superior  powers  began  to  fail  a  little.  Still 
he  held  on,  greatly  overtaxing  his  strength.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  injudicious  in  a  prolonged 
race.  He  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  unwise  when 
he  came  to  a  stretch  of  broken  ground,  which,  in 
the  distance,  was  traversed  by  a  range  of  low  hills. 
As  he  reached  these  he  reduced  the  pace  a  little, 
but  whUe  he  was  clambering  up  the  face  of  a  rather 
precipitous  cliff  the  thought  of  the  Blackfoot  baud 
and  of  the  much-loved  one  came  into  his  mind ; 
prudence  went  to  the  winds,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  panting  vehemently 
— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  felt  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  sit  down  for  a  few  moments  to  rest. 

While  resting  thus,  with  his  back  against  a  rock, 
in  the  attitude  of  one  utterly  worn  out,  part  of  the 
Missionary's  text  flashed  into  his  mind — "the  race 
that  is  set  before  us." 

"  Surely,"  he  murmured,  looking  up,  "  this  race 
is  set  before  me  !  The  object  is  gocd.  It  is  my 
duty  as  well  as  my  desire." 

The  thought  gave  an  impulse  to  his  feelings ; 
the  impulse  sent  his  yoimg  blood  careering,  and, 
springing  up,  he  continued  to  run  as  if  the  race 
had  only  just  begun.  But  ere  long  the  pace  again 
began  to  tell,  producing  a  sinking  of  the  heart 
which  tended  to  increase  the  evil.  Hour  after 
hour  had  passed  without  his  making  any  percep- 
tible abatement  in  the  pace,  and  the  night  was  now 


closing  in.  This,  however,  mattered  not,  for  the 
full  moon  was  sailing  in  a  clear  sky,  ready  to  relieve 
guard  with  the  sun.  Again  the  thought  recurred 
that  he  acted  vuiwisely,  in  thus  pressing  on  beyond 
his  powers,  and  once  more  he  stopped  and  sat  down. 

This  time  the  text  could  not  be  said  to  flash 
into  his  mind,  for  while  running  it  had  never  left 
him.  He  now  deliberately  set  himself  to  consider 
it,  and  the  word  "  patience  "  arrested  his  attention. 

"  Let  us  run  with  patience,"  he  thought.  "  I 
have  not  been  patient.  But  the  white  man  did 
not  mean  this  kind  of  race  at  all — he  said  it  was 
the  whole  race  of  life.  Well,  if  so,  this  is  part  of 
that  race,  and  it  is  set  before  me  !  Patience ! 
patience  !  I  will  try." 

With  childlike  simplicity  the  Red  man  rose  and 
began  to  run  slowly.  For  some  time  he  kept  it 
up,  but  as  his  mind  reverted  to  the  object  of  his 
race  his  patience  began  to  ooze  out.  He  could 
calculate  pretty  well  the  rate  at  which  the  Black- 
foot  foes  would  probably  travel,  and  knowing  the 
exact  distance,  perceived  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  reach  the  camp  before  them,  unless 
he  ran  all  tiie  way  at  full  speed.  The  very  thought 
of  this  induced  him  to  put  on  a  spurt  which  broke 
him  down  altogether.  Stumbling  over  a  piece  of 
rough  ground,  he  fell  with  such  violence  that  for 
a  moment  or  two  he  lay  stunned.  Next  moment, 
however,  he  was  on  his  legs  and  tried  to  resume 
the  headlong  race,  but  felt  that  the  attempt  was 
useless,  and  with  a  deep  irrepressible  groan,  he 
sank  upon  the  turf 

It  was  in  this  hour  of  his  extremity  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  preacher's  text  came  to  his  mind 
— "  looking  unto  Jesus  ! " 

Poor  Whitewing  looked  upwards,  as  if  he  half 
expected  to  see  the  Saviour  with  the  bodily  eye, 
and  a  mist  seemed  to  be  creeping  over  him.  He 
was  roused  from  this  semi-conscious  state  by  the 
clattering  of  horses  hoofs. 

The  Blackfoot  band  at  once  occurred  to  his  mind. 
Starting  up,  he  hid  behind  a  piece  of  rock.  The 
sounds  drew  nearer,  and  presently  he  saw  horsemen 
passing  him  at  a  considerable  distance.  How  many 
he  could  not  make  out.  There  seemed  to  be  very 
few.  The  thought  that  it  might  be  his  friend  the 
trapper  occurred,  but  if  he  were  to  shout  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  foes,  not  only  would  his  own  fate 
but  that  of  his  tribe  be  sealed.  The  case  was 
desperate  ;  still,  anything  was  better  than  remain- 
ing helplessly  where  he  was,  so  he  uttered  a  sharp 
cry. 

It  was  responded  to  at  once  in  the  voice  of 
Little  Tim,  and  next  moment  the  faithfid  trapper 
galloped  towards  him,  leading  Whitewing's  horse 
by  the  bridle. 

"  Well,  now,  this  is  good  luck,"  cried  the  trapper 
as  he  rode  up. 

"No"  replied  the  Indian  gravely,  "it  is  not  lucl:" 

"Well,  as  to  that  I  don't  much  care  what  you 
call  it,  but  get  up  !  why,  what's  wrong  wi'  you  1, " 
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"  The  nm  has  been  very  knig,  and  I  pressed 
forward  impatiently,  trusting  tou  uiuch  to  my  own 
strength.     Let  my  friend  help  me  to  mount." 

'■  Well,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  said  the 
trapper  as  he  sprang  to  the  ground,  '  you  have 
come  a  tremendous  way — -a  most  awful  long  way — 
in  an  uncommon  short  time.  A  fellow  don't  think 
0  that  when  he's  mounted,  ye  see.  There  now," 
he  added,  resuming  his  own  seat  in  the  saddle,  "  off 
we  go — but  thei'e's  no  need  to  overdrive  the  cattle, 
we'll  be  there  in  good  time  I  warrant  ye,  for  the 
nags  are  both  gooil  and  fresh." 

Little  Tim  .^poke  the  simjile  truth,  for  his  own 
horse  was  a  splendid  animal,  much  more  powerful 
and  active  than  the  ordinary  steeds  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  of  Whitewing  was  a  half  wild  creature 
of  Spanish  descent,  from  the  plains  of  Mexico. 

Nothing  more  was  spoken  after  this.  The  two 
horsemen  rode  steadily  on  side  by  side,  proceeding 
with  long  but  not  too  rapid  stride  over  the  ground, 
now  descending  into  the  hollows,  or  ascending  the 
gentle  luidulations  of  the  plains  ;  anon  turning  out 
and  in  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  ruts  of  rugged  places, 
or  sweeping  to  right  or  left  to  avoid  clumps  of 
stunted  wood  and  thickets,  but  never  for  a  moment 
drawing  rein  until  the  goal  was  reached ;  which 
happened  very  shortly  before  the  break  of  day. 

The  riding  was  absolute  rest  to  AVhitewing,  who 
recovered  strength  rapidly  as  they  advanced. 

"  There  is  neither  sight  nor  sound  of  the  foe 
here,"  murmured  the  Indian. 

"No,  all  safe  !"  replied  the  trapper  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction  as  they  cantered  to  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  prairie  waves,  and  beheld  the  wigwams  of 
Bald  Eagle  shining  peacefully  in  the  moonlight  on 
the  plain  below. 

(To  be  continued.) 


a  33o2'£i  gravers, 

A  PAPER  FOR  BOYS 

T  KNOW  that  there  are  many  boys  who  never 
-*-  pray  at  all.  They  are  not  heathens,  nor  even 
sceptics — few  boys  are.  They  have  a  strong  notion 
that  it  woxdd  be  right  in  some  circumstances  to 
pray.  In  sickness  or  death  they  would  quite 
approve  of  some  one  being  asked  to  pray  for  tliem  ; 
but  just  now,  when  they  have  health  and  can 
enjoy  themselves,  they  "don't  see  the  good  of  it." 

Now  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  scold  or  even  to 
blame  them.  I  wish  they  could  "see  the  good  of 
it,"  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  they  saw  the  thing  in  its 
right  light  they  would  change  their  minds.  Will 
they  allow  me  to  reason  witli  them  for  a  minute  on 
tlie  suVjjcct  1 

Why  don't  they  pray  1  One  reason  is  very  clear. 
It  is  plain  that  they  do  not  understand  what  prayer 
means.  I  never  knew  a  Vjoy  yet  who  did  not  long 
for  a  wishing-cap  or  a  fairy  wand,  or  for  the  ]x)s- 
session  of  some  magic  secret  like  that  by  which 


heroes  and  knights  of  old  obtained  the  gratification 
of  their  desires ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  a  boy 
believed  that  there  was  a  real  way  of  getting  w"hat 
he  wanted  from  one  who  had  all  power  to  give,  he 
would  not  be  long  of  asking. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  this  matter  in  a  plain, 
common-sense  way.  Is  it  true  or  is  it  false  that 
what  we  ask  on  earth  is  heard  in  heaven  "i  Is  it 
true  or  is  it  false  that  God  gives  what  we  ask  ?  If 
it  be  true,  surely  no  one  would  hesitate  for  one 
moment  about  trying  it.  But  if  it  were  also  true 
that  this  great  and  good  God  not  only  gave  what 
we  asked,  but  only  gave  it  when  He  saw  that  we 
were  asking  a  thing  that  was  good  for  us,  and 
kindly  refused  to  give  a  thing  which  He  knew 
would  hurt  us,  would  not  that  increase  the  favour  1 
But  suppose  a  further  case.  If  that  kind  Giver 
not  only  refused  to  give  us  what  was  harmful,  but 
when  He  was  refusing  it  gave  something  instead 
that  was  better,  surely  you  would  say  that  such  a 
being  was  one  to  whom  you  could  go  with  con- 
fidence. That  Friend,  unseen  though  He  be, 
woidd  be  the  best,  the  kindest,  the  truest  friend 
you  had. 

Now  I  am  jjrepared  to  say  without  reservation 
and  without  hesitation  that  this  is  just  exactly 
what  God  does.  And  I  shall  prove  it  to  you. 
Suppose  you  had  a  petition  which  you  wanted  to 
present  to  some  prince  in  a  foreign  court,  and  sup- 
pose you  required  to  present  it  personally,  there  are 
two  things  you  would  do.  First  you  woidd  ask 
other  people  about  him ;  you  woidd  find  out 
whether  he  were  agreeable  and  friendly  to  strangers. 
If  you  had  a  good  report  of  him  you  would  beg  an 
audience  and  profiler  yoiu-  request  for  yoiu-self 
And  it  would  strengthen  your  confidence  if  you 
had  seen  a  printed  proclamation  issued  by  Himself 
promising  to  give  a  favom-able  reply  to  such 
requests  as  youi's.  Now  I  want  you  to  act  in  the 
matter  of  your  prayers  precisely  as  you  would  do 
in  the  case  I  have  supposed.  Inquire  about  Him. 
Find  out  what  men  say  who  have  applied  to  Him. 
You  can  be  at  no  loss.  Ask  David,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  Paul,  and  the  holy  men  of  old.  They  were 
sensible,  clever  men  in  their  day.  Their  testimony 
is  pretty  strong.  Consult  the  biographies  of  great 
men  in  later  times — I  mean  men  who  were  great 
in  the  highest  sense,  who  did  great  things  for  the 
good  of  the  world.  Above  all,  take  the  evidence 
of  the  vast  mass  of  human  beings  who  for  ages  have 
made  the  experiment,  and  made  it  over  and  over 
again,  because  they  found  it  so  successful.  What 
do  they  say  1  Do  they  not  with  one  voice  declare, 
"  I  love  the  Lord,  because  He  hath  heard  my  voice  "% 
If  all  these  people  are  under  a  delusion  it  is  very 
strange.  People  who  suffer  from  delusions,  rarely 
have  the  same  form  of  maladj'.  But  here  you  have 
millions  of  the  human  race  uniting  in  the  one  con- 
viction, which  they  express  by  saying  :  "  I  sought 
the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me." 

The  next  thing  a  wise  boy  will  do  is  to  test  the 
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truth  for  himself.  He  will  go  straiglit  to  God  and 
humbly  ask  to  speak  with  Hiin.  Not  indeed  as 
having  any  right  to  ask  anything,  but  as  a  sinful, 
undeserving  ereaturc,  to  a  holj^  Creator,  confident 
that,  through  the  merits  of  a  Saviour's  death  he 
will  receive  what  he  wants.  And  he  takes  with 
him  God's  word  as  the  charter  of  his  lilierties  ; 
therein  he  finds  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent 
of  his  permission.  He  may  ask  everything  that  he 
knows  to  be  not  sinful.  Along  M'ith  his  jirayers 
for  pai'don  and  holiness  he  may,  he  ought  to,  ask 
for  food  and  clothing,  for  health  and  happiness,  for 
help  in  his  smallest  troubles,  and  success  in  his 
smallest  enterprises.  It  is  told  of  the  late  Rev.  F. 
W.  Robertson  of  Brighton,  one  of  the  manliest  men 
that  ever  lived,  that  the  earliest  incident  in  his  life 
which  made  him  feel  sm-e  that  God  heard  his 
prayers  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  out  for 
the  first  time  to  shoot  partridges.  He  had  fired 
and  missed  again  and  again  ;  at  last  in  despair,  as 
he  was  walking  up  to  a  point,  he  thought  he  would 
ask  God  to  make  him  kill  his  bird.  He  asked,  and 
he  killed  it.  From  that  time  he  was  certain,  not 
so  much  that  God  heard  prayer — he  believed  that 
in  a  kind  of  way  before — but  that  God  heard  him. 
In  the  same  way  Henry  Martyn  learned  the  power 
of  prayer,  from  finding  that  he  was  answered  when 
he  asked  that  he  nnght  win  a  prize  at  school.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  laugh  at  all  this  and  to  explain 
it  away,  but,  believe  me,  there  is  a  deep  mystery 
in  such  answers  that  -niser  heads  than  yours  or 
mine  cannot  explain.  Fortunately,  God  does  not 
say,  Find  out  the  way  in  which  I  answer  prayer, 
but  He  says,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  "Taste 
and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good." 

I  might  say  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  do  so  another  time,  but  just  now 
I  must  close  with  one  or  two  practical  rules. 

Don't  pray  long  prayers,  but  ask  what  you  wish 
in  the  shortest,  simplest  way. 

Speak  to  God  knowing  who  He  is,  and  as  if  you 
felt  Him  near  you. 

Ask  temporal  mercies  only  on  condition  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  His  will. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  spiritual  mercies  ; 
they  are  always  pleasing  to  God. 

Let  your  petitions  be  not  wholly  selfish  ;  put  in 
a  word  for  other  people. 

Ask  everything  for  Christ's  sake. 

Try  these  rules  and  you  will  know  the  blessed- 
ness of  prayer.  The  spider  that  hangs  by  its  tiny 
web  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  may  seem  to  be 
closely  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  yet  it  clasps 
with  its  hands  a  fairy  cord  by  which  it  may  in  a 
moment  rise  to  the  branch  above.  And  just  so, 
the  lad  who  prays  is  linked  by  a  golden  chain  to 
heaven.  Often  he  may  be  drawn  very  close  to  the 
world,  but  he  has  that  which  lifts  him  up  each 
morning  and  evening,  and  at  times  even  in  the  course 
of  a  busy  working  day,  to  the  very  fellowship  of 
God  Himself  Colin  G.  Macrae. 


-{--{-       *l* 


p,  cbcru  one  that  thivsteth, 
-Ccomc  pc  to  the  tuiiters^ 

Isaiah  Iv.  L 


The  authoress  of  that  cliarniing  book,  "  Jlagyarland,"  tells 
of  an  intermittent  spring  in  a  lonely  Transylvanian  valley, 
which,  at  intervals  of  hours'  duration,  wells  forth  in  great 
abundance  water  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  kind,  then 
suddenly  ceases.  It  was  not  found  flowing  by  her,  but 
the  pebbles  were  still  wet,  as  if  not  long  before  it  had  come 
on  its  errand  of  blessing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
had  arranged  a  simple  and  ingenious  mechanism  by  which, 
whenever  the  water  came,  a  hammer  sounded  forth  on  a 
metal  plate  a  constant  chime  while  the  flow  lasteil.  Ani- 
mals of  all  kinds  came  at  the  sound,  and  even  the  wild 
deer  had  been  known  to  seek  refreshment  there. 


^  fountain's  Uoice. 

HATJK  !  the  strange  notes,  harmonious,  sounding  far 
Thro'  the  lone  Vale  ! 
'Tis  not  the  Shepherd's  pipe,  nor  trump  of  'War, 

Nor  wild  jEolian  wail, — 
A  tinkling  sound,  as  if  some  fairy  bells 
Had  rung  out  music  from  the  forest  dells ! 

Sometimes  it  wakes  the  sleeper  from  his  dreams 

At  dead  of  night, 
Or  comes  at  sunset  liusii  with  day's  last  beams— 

Or  with  the  Dawn's  first  light — 
Or  in  the  ardent  heat  of  drowsy  noon, 
And  dies  away  with  its  sweet  echoing  tune. 

And  lo  !  what  time  the  notes  ring  on  the  air, 

A  gathering  band 
Of  young  and  old  comes  troo]nng  everywhere  ; 

And  by  yon  Fount  they  stand. 
And  slake  their  thirst,  or  bear  with  joyous  glee 
The  precious  treasure  home,  so  fresh  and  free.  * 

The  fleecy  flock,  too,  know  the  .signal  well, 

And  troop  along, 
And  lowing  cattle,  drawn  b}'  the  strange  spell, 

Come  with  the  Shepherd's  song  ; 
And  in  the  morn  the  wild  deer  seek  the  brink, 
And,  fearless  in  their  need,  they  stoop  to  drink. 

Strange  freak  of  Nature  in  this  valley  lone, 

The  soul  to  cheer  ; 
As  if  some  angel  stirred  it,  and  was  gone, 

But  left  his  blessing  here  1 
That  thus  the  welling  spring  should  come  and  go. 
And  man,  the  thirsting,  marks  the  wonder  so  ! 

The  very  Yale  seems  consecrated  ground 

With  these  soft  chimes  ; 
Like  sweet  Cathedral  bells,  the  hallowed  sound 

Calls  each  and  all  betimes 
To  come  and  drink,  while  living  waters  flow, 
That  none  may  lack,  and  none  unblessed  may  go. 

So  rings  a  holier  Voice  through  all  the  spheres — 

"  Here  peace  is  found  ! 
0  mortals  !  worn  and  weary,  dry  your  tears. 

And  listen  to  the  sound. 
Now  Mercy  calls  !     Now  Truth  pours  forth  her  stream  ! 
Come  while  ye  may,  no  longer  listless  dream  !" 

M.  Macgregoe. 
Newton,  Dalkeith. 
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"jTor  iriiu  name's  saftc  Icati  mc  anti 
giiilir  mr."    rsALMxxxi.  s. 

By  the  Rev.  Geokge  Wilson,  St.  Michael's,  Edinburgh. 

T\7E  are  now  at  the  end  of  another  year,  and  are 
*  '  entering  into  1884,  with  hopes  tliat  we  may 
be  bright  and  happy  and  useful,  and  witli  fears 
that  we  may  have  trial  and  sorrow  and  pain.  AVe 
cannot  tell  wliat  a  day  may  bring  forth.  It  is  in 
love  that  God  hides  the  future  from  us.  He  sees 
it  is  better  for  us  to  live  by  faith  than  to  live  by 
sight.  And  we  know  that  in  the  leading  and 
giuding  of  our  Heavenly  Father  we  are  safe,  what- 
ever be  the  events  of  oiu"  future  life.  We  therefore 
ask  the  children  of  the  Church  to  make  the  text 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  tliis  page  their  daily 
prayer  all  through  the  coming  year — "  For  Thy 
name's  sake  lead  me  and  guide  me." 

I.  God  will  safely  lead  you  and  guide  you 
throuf/h  all  dangers. — Even  the  life  of  a  child  is  a 
life  full  of  dangers.  His  body  is  in  danger  from 
accidents  and  sickness  and  death.  His  soul  is  in 
danger  from  evil  thoughts  and  bad  companions,  and 
the  many  snares  that  Satan  sets  to  tempt  and  ruin 
the  young.  Now,  against  all  these  dangers  you 
cannot  be  your  own  defence.  And  no  man,  how- 
ever much  he  may  love  you  and  however  strong  lie 
may  be  to  help  you,  can  safely  guide  you  aniitl  the 
dangers  that  beset  your  young  life.  But  you  are 
perfectly  safe  in  the  guiding  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Jesus  is  the  Greatheart  of  all  little 
pilgrims,  and  shields  them  from  all  the  dangers  in 
the  path  of  life  till  they  enter  into  the  blessedness 
of  theii"  heavenly  home. 

II.  God  will  successfully  lead  you  and  guide  you 
over  all  difficulties. — A  child's  life  is  full  of  ditii- 
culties.  His  lessons  at  school,  his  evening  prepara- 
tion, his  obedience  to  father  and  mother,  and  his 
care  of  yoiuiger  sisters  and  brothers,  are  all  things 
that  are  difficult  for  a  child  to  do  well.  And  then 
there  is  the  overcoming  of  a  cross  temper,  the  re- 
sisting of  temptation,  the  giving  up  of  bad  habits, 
and  tlie  learning  of  good  ones.  These  are  all  diffi- 
cult. But  God  is  able  and  willing  and  anxious  to 
help  you.  If  you  are  careful  to  let  Him  lead  and 
giude  you,  all  that  is  natm'ally  difficult  will  in  time 
become  ea-sy  through  His  grace,  and  you  will  find 
that  He  will  make  you  an  overcomer  of  difficulties. 

III.  God  will  wisely  lead  you  and  guide  you  in 
all  duties. — The  duties  of  a  child  are  as  valuable 
in  their  way  as  the  duties  of  a  strong  man.  God 
means  every  child  to  be  useful.  There  are  duties 
in  the  home,  in  the  day  school,  in  the  Sunday 
school,  in  the  playground.  A  child  must  always 
reuiendjer  that  God  wants  him  to  use  his  life  so 
that  the  world  sliall  be  made  better  for  the  services 
of  his  boyhood.  A  child  often  thinks  that  he 
cannot  woik,  that  as  a  child  he  can  only  prepare 


for  wi)rk.  But  he  is  working,  and  by  his  working 
he  is  making  the  world  in  which  he  lives  better  or 
worse.  Now  he  is  useful  only  when  he  is  dutiful, 
and  in  striving  to  do  his  duty  God  is  his  only  wise 
leader  and  guide.  If  a  child  tries  to  please  God 
in  everything  he  does,  seeks  in  all  that  he  is  and 
says  and  does  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  God,  he 
will  be  a  valuable  and  helpful  little  minister  in  the 
service  of  Jesus,  who  is  the  best  of  aU  masters. 

IV.  God  tvill  surely  lead  you  and  guide  you  in 
peace  and  happiness. — It  is  very  natural  for  a  child 
to  be  happy.  God  means  him  to  be  happy.  He 
can  only  be  good  and  do  good  when  he  is  happy. 
But  there  are  many  guides  to  false  happiness. 
Satan  tempts  a  child  to  sin  by  making  sin  a 
pleasure.  If  Satan  did  not  make  sinning  pleasant 
he  would  not  succeed  so  often  as  he  does.  There- 
fore we  need  to  know  that  true  happiness  is  always 
found  in  doing  what  is  right)  and  hence  God  is  the 
only  sure  guide  to  a  happy  life. 

We  wish  all  the  children  of  the  Church  a  Happy 
New  Year,  and  bright  happy  hearts  all  through 
the  coming  days  of  1884.  The  Church  loves  her 
chiklren  and  prays  for  them.  They  are  growing 
to  be  her  strength  by  their  goodness  and  their 
service,  or  to  be  her  weakness  and  her  shame  by 
their  faithlessness  to  God.  We  commend  to  them 
this  text  as  a  New  Year's  prayer  :  "  For  Thy  name's 
sake  lead  me  and  guide  me." 

I  could  not  do  without  Thee, 

0  Saviour  of  the  lost  ! 

Whose  precious  blood  redeemed  me, 

At  such  tremendous  cost. 
Thy  righteousness,  Thj'  pardon. 

Thy  precious  blood  must  le 
My  only  hope  and  comfort, 

My  glory  and  my  plea. 

I  could  not  do  without  Thee, 

1  cannot  stand  alone, 

I  have  no  strength  or  goodness, 

No  wisdom  of  my  own. 
But  Thou,  beloved  Saviour, 

Art  all  in  all  to  me  ; 
And  weakness  will  be  power, 

If  leaning  hard  on  Thee. 

I  could  not  do  without  Thee  ! 

For  oh  !  the  way  is  long, 
And  I  am  often  weary, 

And  sigh  replaces  song. 
How  could  I  do  without  Thee? 

I  do  not  know  the  way  ; 
Thow  knowest  and  Thou  leadest, 

And  wilt  not  let  me  stray. 

iHanttoba. 

T^HE  name  of  Manitoba  has  been  assiduously  kept  before 
-^  the  British  public  as  an  attractive  field  for  agricultural 
settlement,  but  only  a  very  few  have  any  knowledge  of 
tlie  important  work  done  by  the  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  settlers  who  have  of  late  been 
drawn  in  such  numbers  to  the  Great  Lone  Land. 

In  this  great  work  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
has  been  second  to  none.  The  foremost  men  of  the  body 
have  been  sent  out  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  the  principal 
churches,  while  pioneer  preachers,  missionaries,  students, 
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and  ill  some  Oiises  elders  with  approved  qualifications 
have  been  sent  out  to  labour  penuaueutly  oi-  tempo- 
rarily iu  the  200  stations  now  occupied  by  the  Church, 
one  man  often  having  charge  of  half  a  dozen  stations 
and  visiting  them  in  regular  order.  At  the  more 
important  stations,  churches,  and  even  iu  some  cases 
manses,  have  been  built  ;  but  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,  aud  whenever  a  little  group  of  hearers 
can  be  got  together,  there  the  missionary  "  takes  hold," 
preaching  in  any  building  that  comes  handy,  sometimes 
in  no  building  at  all.  Most  of  the  settlers  who  are 
thus  cared  for  are  poor  hard-working  men  who  have  a 
stiff  fight  to  keep  a  foothold  for  themselves,  and  can 
do  almost  nothing  for  the  first  year  or  two  toward 
the  support  of  ordinances  ;  but  wherever  a  settlement 
has  existed  for  a  few  years  the  adlierents  and  members 
tackle  manfully  to  their  duty,  and  the  little  churches 
become  self-supporting  or  nearly  so.  A  dozen  of  the 
churches  are  now  self-supporting,  some  helping  in  their 
turn  to  support  others.  A  dozen  new  churches  and  three 
new  manses  have  been  built  within  the  last  year,  and 
fifty  new  stations  taken  up.  These  simple  facts  serve  to 
show  that  Canadian  enterprise  is  not  confined  entirely  to 
the  getting  of  dollars,  and  that  the  Canadian  Church  is 
doing  its  duty  to  its  utmost  ability. 

In  pursuance  of  their  policy  of  putting  the  best  men  to 
the  front,  their  last  General  Assembly  asked  Dr.  King  of 
Toronto,  a  Scottish  Borderer  hailing  from  Lord  Pol- 
warth's  estate,  to  leave  one  of  the  very  best  churches  in 
the  Dominion,  where  he  has  ministered  for  twenty  years 
with  special  acceptance  and  success,  to  take  charge  of  the 
struggling  infant  College  of  Manitoba  ;  and  against  the 

1  111 

advice  of  some  of  his  best  friends,  in  response  to  the  call 
of  duty,  he  decided  to  accept  the  appointment,  to  which 
he  has  just  been  formally  inducted. 

At  the  Conversazione  held  in  the  College  the  evening 
after  his  induction,  it  was  curious  and  specially  grati- 
fying to  see  the  catholicity  and  cordiality  of  the  wel- 
come accorded  by  all  ranks  and  religious  persuasions  to 
the  new  Principal.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  were  there.  Ministers  and 
members  of  every  persuasion,  including  a  Professor  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St.  Boniface,  vied  with 
each  other  in  eloquent  expressions  of  welcome  aud  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  quiet,  unassuming  Scotsman. 

This  College,  from  a  very  humble  beginning,  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Black  of  Kildonan,  has  now 
a  very  handsome  building  in  the  outskirts  of  Winni- 
peg, with  forty  students,  of  whom  about  one  fourth 
are  theological.  These  are  employed  in  the  Mission 
Stations  nearest  the  city — going  out  on  Saturday  and  re- 
turning on  Monday  to  their  studies.  The  whole  Mission 
work  of  the  Church  is  ably  superintended  b}'  the  Rev. 
James  Robertson,  who  is  a  sort  of  peripatetic  bishop. 

The  pecuniary  support  of  both  Missions  and  College 
is  supplied  partly  by  funds  raised  in  Winnipeg  itself,  and 
partly  bj-  contributions  from  the  eastern  churches  ;  a 
little  help  being  given  by  a  few  friends  in  Scotland. 
Any  help  given  from  the  old  country  to  either  churches 
or  college  would  be  of  special  value  just  at  present. 
Sectarian  limits  are  little  taken  note  of  in  new  settle- 
ments, and  adherents  of  every  Protestant  sect  mix  almost 
indiscriminately  in  their  religious  services.  There 
are  in  JIanitoba  many  young  men  from  Scotland,  who, 
if  not  promptly  followed  up  to  their  outlying  farms, 
are  tempted  to  fall  into  religious  indilference,  if  not 
something  worse  ;  and  it  would  be  not  only  generous 
but  just  that  the  Church  at  home  should  gratefully 
acknowledge  and  do  something  to  help  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  the  noble  work  she  is  doing  in  the 
New  North- West.  1 

,,       .^   ,  R.   W.   M.,  AX  OLD  CONTEIEUTOR. 

Manitoba. 

1  Tlie  Church  of  Scotland's  Colonial  Committee  gave  a  grant  for 
llanitoha  last  year,  though  not  sfi  much  as  they  could  have  wished  ; 
and  in  1SS2  a  graut  was  also  made  to  Winniiieg  College. 


Searching  tijc  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 
These  Questions  are  for  private  and  family  study,  especi- 
ally among  the  young,  and  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  Con- 
gregations. The  answers  are  given  next  month.  Some  of 
the  Questions  are  easy,  that  many  may  try  to  answer  them. 
Some  are  more  difficult,  in  order  that  Ministers  and  others 
who  invite  their  young  people  to  compete  may  not  find  (as 
has  sometimes  happened)  that  all  the  candidates  get  equal 
value  for  their  papers. 

1.  Find  where  it  is  told  that  God  changed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  What  great  festival  took  place  in 
the  first  month  ? 

2.  Find  in  Old  Testament  the  story  of  a  child  of  royal 
descent  who  fled  into  Egypt  to  avoid  being  slain,  and 
returned  to  his  own  land  when  the  king  was  dead. 

3.  Find  four  instances  of  a  kiss  of  forgiveness. 

4.  Two  instances  of  a  kiss  of  leave-taking,  and  two  of 
a  kiss  of  treachery. 

5.  Who  kissed  the  dead  ? 

6.  7.  How  many  passages  can  you  find  in  St.  Matthew, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  what  is  there  re- 
corded was  a  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  ? 

8,  9.  St.  Mark  is  supposed  to  have  written  for  Gen- 
tiles. How  many  passages  can  you  find  in  his  Gospel 
in  which  he  informs  those  readers  of  customs  or  beliefs 
among  the  Jews  ? 

10.  Find  four  places  in  St.  Mark  where  Hebrew 
(Aramaic)  words  are  given  and  explained. 

ANSWERS  FOR  DECEMBER. 
1.  1  Kings  19.  19;  Shaphat ;  Abel  -  meholah.  2. 
Elisha  had  not  already  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  was  therefore  not  looking  back  in  a 
wrong  way.  3.  Shunammite's  son  restored  to  life,  2 
Kings  4.  13.  Miracle  of  the  loaves,  4.  42.  Naaman 
the  leper  healed,  5.  14.  4.  Cursing  little  children,  2 
Kings  2.  24.  5.  James  killed,  Acts  12.  2.  The  manner 
of  Peter's  death  foretold,  John  21.  18.  Intimation  that 
John  might  live  very  long,  John  21.  22.  6.  Matthias, 
Acts  1.  26.  Paul,  1  Cor.  9.  1.  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  Gal.  1.  19.  7.  Barnabas,  Acts  4.  36,  and  Gal. 
2.  9.  8.  Gal.  2.  16  ;  3.  11  ;  5.  4.  9.  Gal.  1.  6  ;  3.  1  ; 
4.  9  ;  5.  7.  lO.  It  is  a  mere  profession  of  faith,  without 
reality,  like  the  benevolent  speech  of  a  man  who  gives 
nothing  to  the  poor. 

ilHissiouarg  IH^umns. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  PRIZE. 

THE  Magazine  Committee  hereby  amiouuce  a 
Prize  of  Five  Gitineas,  to  be  given  ia  1884, 
for  the  best  Mission  Hymn.  The  Hymn  must 
include,  or  be  applicable  to,  the  subject  of  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  but  may  refer  also  to 
other  forms  of  missionary  enterprise,  if  authors  see 
fit.  It  is  requested  that  the  hymns  may  be  sent 
to  the  Editor  soon,  and  none  will  be  received 
after  the  end  of  June,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  hymn 
sent  from  a  distant  country.  They  should  not 
exceed  the  length  of  hymns  usually  sung  in  churches. 
Any  of  the  hymns  judged  good  enough  for  publica- 
tion iu  this  Magazine  will  be  jiaid  for  at  usual 
rates  as  accepted  contributions,  and  the  prize  will 
be  additional.  The  Committee  may  give  a  second 
prize  if  they  see  cause.  Competition  is  not  restricted 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  result 
will  be  announced  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
is  in  all  cases  necessary  that  the  name  and  addre.ss 
of  the  author  should  be  known  to  the  Editor. 


EXILED. 


iJravvn  by  i- Ktu.  iNoEL-pA  ruN". 


i-ugraved  uy  J.  U.  LOjiER. 


For  an  Old  Irish  Aiu,  "  I  shall  leave  thls  Country." 

T  AM  leaving  this  country  witli  a  merry  merry  heart : 

Hard  mother  she  has  been  many  a  year  unto  me ; 
And  I  choke  down  the  tear  that  is  ready  to  start, 

And  I  dance  like  a  child  that  is  free. 
I  turn  my  eyes  away  from  the  skies  so  gray, 

From  the  weariness,  the  hunger,  and  the  cruel,  cruel  pain : 
0  I'm  glad  this  day  is  done  !  that  I've  watched  the  last  red  sun, 

And  I'll  ne'er  see  old  Ireland  again  ! 


And  yet  as  I  stand  at  my  own  cabin  door, 

My  children  all  playing  on  the  turf  so  green, 
I  feel  my  eyes  are  wet  to  think  they'll  soon  forget 

The  graves  lying  lonely  where  no  foot  has  been. 
And  my  heart  is  loatli  to  go  from  the  sad  land  I  know 

To  the  country  that  I  know  not,  where  is  pleasure  and  not  pain 
And  I  kiss  the  blessed  sod,  and  I  lift  my  prayer  to  God, 

May  I  see  dear  old  Ireland  again  ! 

The  AuTiion  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 


^OTZ.  —  The  EJKor  requests  Correspmdents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  ihem  to 
write  on  ove  side  o/  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Arrangements 
for  February  1884. 
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M. 
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Sa. 
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M. 

19 
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20 

"W. 

21 

Th. 

22 

Fr. 

23 

Sa. 

24 

&. 

Literarj'  Society,  8.15  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod  sees  members  regarding  baptism 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.,  2.30  p.m.  EVEN- 
ING, 7  P.M. 

(The  Afternoon  Service  on  this  day  is  speci- 
ally intended  for  the  young  people  of  the 
Congregation.  Children  are  expected  to 
bring  the  Children's  Hymnal,  and  to  sit  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Church.  Baptism  is 
then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
10  A.M. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  2.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  Schools,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  11.15  a.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Meeting  of  Session,  4. 30  P.  m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
8  p.m. 

Workers'  Meeting,  3  P.M.,  Mission  Hall. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association. 
LECTURE  by  PROFESSOR  BLACKIE, 
8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Jamaica  Street 
Hall,  6  P.M. 

Musical  Association,  8  p.m.      Choir  Practice. 

Afternoon  Bible  Class,  3.15  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings. 

Same  as  1st. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.,  2.30  P.M. 
Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association,  10 

A.M. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  6  P.M. 

Sabbath  Schools,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  11.15  a.m. 

Mission  Service,  New  Hall,  6.30  P.M. 

Same  as  4th. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  P.  M. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

8  P.M.      ADDRESS  by  DR.    MACLEOD. 

Sacred  music. 
Same  as  6th. 

Prayer  Meeting,  3  p.m..  Mission  Hall. 
Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings. 
Same  as  1st. 

Same  as  lOth. 
Same  as  1 1th. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  P.  M. 
Temperance   and   Total   Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, 8  P.M. 
Same  as  6th. 

Afternoon  Bible  Class,  3.15  P.M. 
Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings. 
Same  as  1st. 

Same  as  10th.  COLLECTION  FOR  ST. 
STEPHEN'S  SCHOOLS. 


27 

28 
29 


M. 
Tu. 


W. 

Th. 
Fr. 


Same  as  11th. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  P.M. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

8  p.m.     CONCERT.     All  invited. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Jamaica  Street 

Hall,  6  P.M. 
Musical  Association,  8  p.m.     Choir  Practice. 
Ladies'  Sewing  Meeting  in  connection  with 

Missions,  2.30  p.m.     All  invited. 
Prayer  Meeting  3  p.m..  Mission  Hall. 
Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings. 
Same  as  1st. 


List  of  Special  Collections  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church  during  the  Year  1883. 

{This  List  only  includes  Collections  taken  at  the 
Church  Boor. ) 
1883. 
Jan.  Collection  for  Poor        .  £187     0  0 

Jan.,  1  Collection  at  Commun- 
T  1  '^^i'  r      ^°^  Services  for  Con- 

n  +   I      gregational  purposes       86     0  0 

March  Collection  for  St.  Stephen's 

Schools      .         .         .     100     7  0 
June  Collection     for      Si^hool 

Children's  Excursion         32     7  0 
Nov.   Collection  for  Royal  In- 
firmary     .         .         .     100  10  0 


£506     4     0 


Collections  for  Schemes  of  the  Church. 


Feb.   For  Small  Livings  Fund  £93 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 
Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


5  0 

0  0 

5  6 

2  6 


Colonial  Missions     .     98 

Jews'  Scheme   .         .116 

Endowment  Scheme     114 

Patronage     Compen- 
sation Fund  .         .     45  12  6 

Continental  Churches     27     5  0 

Home  Mission .         .114  10  0 

Aged  and  Infirm  Min- 
isters' Fund  .         .     81     2  6 

Foreign  Missions       .  305     0  0 

995     3     0 

Total  .         .         .     £1501     7     0 
W.  Mann,  Treasurer. 


This  Statement  is  upon  the  whole  an  extremely  satis- 
factory one.  The  amount  for  the  "  Schemes  "  is  not  so 
large  as  in  1882,  but  last  year  there  was  one  Collec- 
tion less  than  in  the  former  year.  A  few  conti'ibutions 
have  been  paid  in  at  the  Oflfices  of  the  Church,  which 
bring  up  the  total  to  upwards  of  £1000,  which  is  no 
doubt  a  very  handsome  sum  as  judged  by  any  standard, 
and  especially  so  if  we  compare  it  with  what  these  Col- 
lections were  only  a  few  years  ago.     May  God  dispose 
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all  our  hearts  to  ijivo  with  incrt-asiug  liberality  for  tlie 
advancement  of  His  kingdom  and  glory  !  May  Ho  purify 
our  motives  and  enlarge  our  sympathies,  that  what  we 
give  may  be  a  worthy  expression  of  our  faith  and  our 
hope  !  Whether  St.  Stephen's  is  to  maintain  the  hon- 
ourable position  it  has  taken  among  the  congregations  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  connection  with  this  matter 
depends  on  the  measure  in  which  the  individual  members 
realise  their  responsibilities  and  use  their  privileges. 
Alas  !  it  is  only  too  true  that  in  this,  as  probably  in  all 
congregations,  there  are  some  who  act,  practically  though 
not  intentionally,  as  if  they  wished  to  ' '  hinder  "  rather 
than  to  "help,"  and  were  disposed  to  ask,  "To  what 
purpose  is  this  waste  ?"  But  such  results  as  are  set  forth 
in  the  above  Statement  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Congregation  as 
a  whole  ;  and  for  this  we  "  thank  God  and  take  courage," 
trusting  that  this  year  may  be  one  of  even  greater  pro- 
gress than  that  which  is  past. 

Collections  for  1884. 

The  follomug  are  the  days  appointed  by  the  Kirk- 
Session  for  Special  Collections  during  this  year. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  those  who  are  for  any 
reason  unavoidably  absent  on  the  day  of  a  Collection 
will  have  the  goodness  to  SEND  THEIR  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  WILLIAM  MANN,  ESQ.,  119  PRINCES 
STREET.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  very  many  of  the  members 
of  St.  Stephen's  are  absent,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Collections  must  suffer  unless  the  course  now  recom- 
mended is  adopted  generally,  as  happily  it  is  already 
adopted  by  many  : — 

St.  Stephen's  Schools       .         .         .  Feb.  24. 

Home  Mission           ....  Mar.  16. 

Small  Livings  Fund          .         .         .  April  20. 

Patronage  Compensation  Fund          .  May  18. 

Endowment  Scheme          .         .         .  June  15. 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund     .  July  13. 

Colonial  Scheme       ....  Oct.  19. 

Jewish  Mission         ....  Nov.  16. 

Royal  Infirmary       .         .         .         .  >>     30. 

Foreign  Missions     ....  Dec.  21. 

Parish  Notes. 

The  Annual  Social  Meeting  of  the  St.  Stephen's 
Literary  Society  and  Young  Men's  Bible  Class  was  held 
in  the  Mission  Hall,  Brunswick  Street,  on  the  evening 
of  Friday,  11th  ult.  Colin  G.  Macrae,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Society,  occupied  the  Chair.  The  number  present 
was  large,  amounting  to  nearly  200. 

After  Sei-vice  of  Tea  a  most  interesting  Programme 
was  gone  through,  the  entertainment  being  chiefly  fur- 
nished by  St.  Stephen's  Church  Choir,  and  also  by  the 
Literary  Society  itself. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Macleod,  and  Rev.  P.  Playfair. 

A  Rejiort  of  the  Society's  progress  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  the  Secretary. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  George  Lisle  moved  a   , 


vote  of  thanks  to  "the  Ladies,"  and  Mr.  James  Bums, 
President,  to  the  "Speakers  and  Chairman." 

Mr.  Macrae  replied,  and  also  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  "the  Singers,"  especially  thanking  Mr.  Curie  for 
presiding  at  the  Harmonium. 


On  New  Year's  Day  the  Sunday  School  children  were 
entertained  in  the  New  Mission  Hall  with  a  Christmas 
Tree,  when  upwards  of  600  children  received  little  gifts  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Thanks  to  the  kind  efforts  of  the 
teachers  and  other  friends,  the  gathering  was  a  highly 
successful  one. 


This  opportunity  is  taken  of  thanking  those  who  have 
kindly  contributed  books  and  money  for  the  Sabbath 
School  Library. 


The  usual  New  Year  Social  Meetings  in  connection 
with  Miss  Miller's  Mothers'  Meeting  and  Young  Girls' 
Bible  and  Sewing  Class  were  held  in  the  New  Hall  on 
the  evenings  of  January  7  and  8.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  at  both  these  interesting  meetings. 


The  first  of  four  monthly  free  CONCERTS  was  held 
on  the  22d  January  in  the  Mission  Hall.  The  music  was 
provided  by  the  Choir  and  Musical  Association,  and  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  large  audience  which  filled  the 
Hall. 

The  next  Concert  (which  the  Misses  Butter  of  Faskally 
have  kindly  undertaken  to  arrange)  will  take  place  on 
the  26th  February. 


The  Lecture  by  Principal  Shairp  on  the  15th  January 
was  well  attended.  None  could  have  failed  to  appreciate 
its  cultured  eloquence  and  ability. 

The  Lecturers  for  this  , month  are  Professor  Blackie 
and  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Stobbs. 


The  Supplementary  Collection  at  the  Church  door  on 
the  20th  January  for  the'  Parochial  Building  Fund 
amounted  to  £264  :  6s.  This  was  a  gratifying  response 
to  the  appeal  made  to  the  Congregation,  and  though 
there  is  still  some  debt  (about  £200),  we  trust  it  wiU 
speedily  be  wiped  out.  Contributions  for  this  object  wOI 
be  received  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Colin  G.  Macrae, 
W.  S. ,  57  Castle  Street,  the  Honorary  Treasurer  for  the 
Fund. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  fortnightly  Prayer  Meet- 
ing, which,  though  fairly  well  attended,  might  be  and 
ought  to  be  much  larger  than  it  is.  Also  to  the  Ad- 
dresses on  alternate  Thursdays  in  the  Mission  Hall  at 
3.15,  which  are  open  to  all.  The  attendance  of  the 
younger  members  is  specially  invited.  Subjects  for  this 
month—  "  Why  we  believe  in  the  Bible,"  and  "  Why  we 
believe  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  For  the 
days  of  Meeting,  see  Calendar. 

A  room  in  the  Mission  Halls  will  hereafter  be  available 
on  Sundays  for  any  who  may  wish  to  remain  during  the 
interval  of  public  worship. 


FEBRUAKY    1884. 


5ir  Malter  Scott  on  tlje  Scottisj) 
Jflrtrical  Psalms. 

A  LETTER  BELIEVED  TO  BE  UNPUBLISHED.^ 
Coutributed  by  Rev.  Thomas  Young,  B.D.,  Ellou. 

A  BOUT  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
■^  there  sprang  up  a  desii-e  for  a  new  translation 
of  our  Metrical  Psalms.  The  General  Assembly 
appointed  a  Committee  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
they  put  themselves  in  communication  with  some 
of  their  contemporary  poets.  Dr.  Brunton  wrote 
to  Crabbe  :  but  Crabbe  did  not  know  who  Dr. 
Brunton  was,  and,  in  asking  information  from 
Scott,  said  that  he  had  "  no  great  opinion  of  this 
undertaking,"  and  called  it  "cooking  up  a  book 
of  Scottish  Psalmody."  Sir  Walter  himself  was 
even  then  of  a  somewhat  similar  opinion.  The 
laboiu's  of  the  committee  continued  for  several 
years,  but  came  to  nothing.  Dr.  Cunningham,  in 
his  "  Church  History  of  Scotland,"  seems  to  be  of 
oi'iuiou  that  the  project  was  finally  dropped  in 
1822.  But  it  was  certainly  revived  in  1827. 
The  General  Assembly  in  that  year  appointed 
another  Committee  consisting  of  "  Dr.  Baird  (Con- 
vener), Dr.  A.  Brown,  Dr.  David  Ritchie,  Mr. 
Lundie,  Mr.  Chas.  M'Conbie  at  Lumphanan,  Dr. 
A.  Thomson,  Professor  Ferrie,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
Piobert  Paul,  Esq,"  "for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  collection  of  Translations  and  Paraphrases  from 
sacred  Scripture,  and  otherwise  improving  the 
Psalmody."  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.,  Chas.  M'Combie, 
was  then  a  young  man,  aged  22,  fresh  from  literary 
work  in  London,  where  he  formed  several  notable 
literary  acquaintances.  To  him,  therefore,  it  fell 
to  write  on  the  subject  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dean 
Jlilman,  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Thomas  Moore. 
Tlieir  replies  are  still  extant.  They  all  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  honour  of  being  asked  to 
aid  in  the  work,  but  shrank  from  it  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  Moore — "It  is  far,  far  above  my  powers : 

1  Iiiqniiy  in  several  likely  quarters  has  failed  to  bring 
to  light  any  published  copy  of  tliis  letter.  Should  one 
exist,  information  regarding  it  from  any  reader  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  Editor.  In  any  case,  the  lu-esent  publi- 
cation will  have  value,  as  the  oiiginal  letter  has  been 
very  carefully  collated.  Tlie  letter  is  written  in  a  flowing 
hand,  without  any  interlining.  It  bears  the  postmark 
Jan.  29,  1827,  and  is  directed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles 
Ji'Combie,  Tillyfoui',  Aberdeenshire. 

TTo.  2. 


where  so  many  able  men  have  failed,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  hope  for  success."  But  the  longest  and  most  in- 
teresting reply  was  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is 
believed  never  to  have  been  published,  though  the 
fact  that  Sir  Walter  declined  to  aid  in  revising  our 
present  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  is  well  known ; 
and  it  seems  right  that  his  views  should  be  put  on 
permanent  record.  I  have  only  to  add,  as  to  the 
history  of  this  letter,  that  it  remained  with  Dr. 
M'Combie  till  his  death  in  1875.  It  then  passed 
with  his  other  papers  to  his  elder  surviving  daughter ; 
and  I  now  have  it  in  my  possession  as  his  son- 
in-law.  T.  Young. 

"Revd-  Sir, 

"I  am  honoured  with  your  letter, 
and  as  I  have  not  at  present  much  leisiu-e  for  in- 
troduction or  apology,  I  will  proceed  immediately 
to  answer  it  as  relating  to  a  subject  which  I  have 
had  repeatedly  placed  under  my  consideration,  and, 
as  you  seem  to  be  attached  to  poetry,  I  think  it 
likely  I  may  place  before  you  some  difficulties  in 
the  improving  of  our  ancient  version  of  the  psalms, 
which  do  not  so  readily  appear  at  first  sight. 

"  In  the  first  place,  agreeing  as  I  sincerely  do  in 
the  beauty  of  Hebrew  poetry,  I  must  observe  that 
these  beauties  with  which  it  abounds  are  of  a  kind 
peculiar  to  the  Oriental  languages,  and  not  very 
capable  of  being  transferred  into  the  language  and 
poetical  dress  of  any  other  nation  except  in  the 
shape  of  prose  translation.  Before  you  can  make 
Hebrew  poetry  English  poetry,  you  must  deprive  it 
of  much  that  constitutes  its  peculiar  beauty  and 
characteristical  force ;  just  as  before  you  made  an 
Orientalist  an  EngUshman  you  must  entirely  change 
his  dress,  and  place  him  in  the  far  less  picturesque 
habit  of  an  European.  You  are  well  acquainted, 
doubtless,  with  Homer,  and  must  be  sensible  how 
much  of  the  Grecian  is  lost  in  sacrificing  necessarily 
to  the  English  idiom  and  structure  of  verse,  and 
yet  were  not  such  sacrifice  to  be  made,  the  transla- 
tion woidd  not  aff"ord  us  pleasure  at  all,  excepting 
precisely  to  the  persons  who  did  not  need  it — that  is, 
to  those  who  miderstand  the  original.  This  is  one 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in 
making  an  English  poetical  translation  of  the  psalms. 

"  There  is  another  which  arises  out  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  subject  itself  written,  as  all  Christians 
believe,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  sjDirit, 
and  which  (sic)  therefore  human  unaided  geuius 
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must  feel  it  uot  only  a  daring  and  a  difficult  task, 
bvit  almost  a  desperate  one,  to  add  tlie  mere  graces 
of  stile  to  poetry  produced  by  an  aflatus  of  the 
divinity.  There  are  many  subjects,  which,  thougli 
in  the  highest  degree  impressive  and  dignified  in 
nature,  cannot  possibly  be  imitated  in  the  art  of 
painting,  uot  because  they  are  not  in  themselves 
most  highly  interesting,  but  because  their  extent 
and  character  defies  human  art.  Dr.  Johnson  was, 
I  suspect,  riglit  when  he  imputed  the  numerous 
failures  -vvliich  we  see  in  the  attempts  at  devotional 
poetry,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  attempt  to  hang 
the  trivial  ornaments  of  diction,  rhime,  and  orna- 
ment of  a  poetical  character  upon  themes,  which,  far 
from  being  proper  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise 
the  imagination,  are  fit  only  for  silent  admiration. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  seen  modern  versifica- 
tions of  the  psalms  of  David,  which  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  waxen  dolls  I  have  seen  in 
foreign  Catholic  chm-ches,  where  the  virgin  Mary 
is  bedizened  with  aU  the  frippery  of  a  lady  going 
to  Court  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  A  third  reason,  and  a  very  strong  one,  will,  I 
hope,  induce  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  be  very 
cautious  of  laying  aside  or  even  undervaluing  their 
own  ancient  translation  of  the  psalms.  It  is  in 
some  cases,  perliaps,  bald  and  rude  considered  as 
rythmical  composition,  but  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  even  the  rudeness  of  its  literal  simplicity 
does  not  make  it  more  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
devotion  than  the  affectation  of  a  more  ornate 
version.  The  spirit  of  devotion  in  which  these 
psalms  ought  to  be  used  should  be  animated  with 
the  sentiment  and  purpose  of  worship  too  much  to 
be  anxious  in  requiring  the  frivolous  ornaments  of 
poetical  art,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  (sic)  more  likely 
to  be  disturbed  than  enhanced  by  such  garnishing. 
For  the  same  reason,  although  to  a  certain  extent 
chm-ch  music  is  highly  impressive  and  solemn,  yet 
I  doubt  whether  in  point  of  edification  it  does  not 
draw  too  much  attention,  and  place  the  fascinating 
art  itself  in  a  point  of  rivalry  with  the  solemn  pur- 
pose which  it  is  designed  only  to  aid  and  enhance. 

"  But  there  is  still  another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  old  psalmody,  and  it  is  with  me  a  decisive  one. 
It  has  not  escaped  you,  though  you  have  not  drawn 
the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive.  Tlie  psalms  of 
the  old  version  are  those  used  by  the  fathers  of  our 
church  to  express  their  sorrows  and  their  triumphs, 
their  hopes  and  fears,  their  prayers  in  danger,  and 
their  gratitude  for  deliverances.  This  ought  to 
make  them  invaluable,  and  with  my  consent  not  a 
line  of  them  should  be  altered.  The  lower  classes, 
indeed,  woidd  be  greatly  shocked  with  an  attempt 
to  change  the  psalmody,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  attempt  M'ould  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
schism  if  violently  enforced.  And  there  is  no 
knowing  where  such  alterations  were  to  stop,  for, 
assuredly,  if  the  psalms  were  retranslated  in  the 
year  1827  there  would  be  the  same  reason  for 
nnother  version  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  the 


present  stile  of  poetry  will  necessarily  become  in 
its  turn  anticiuated. 

"  I  hope  therefore  the  zeal  of  the  General  As- 
sembly will  pause  before  they  alter  the  public 
worsliip  in  such  an  essential  point,  and  if  they  do 
not,  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  making  the 
best  exertions  they  can,  and  getting  the  best  assist- 
ance, they  will  not  produce  a  version  superior  to 
that  now  in  use  in  a  different  degree  than  Tate 
and  Brady  are  superior  to  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
And  in  order  to  gain  this  very  questionable  advan- 
tage they  will  break  a  hundred  devotional  associa- 
tions by  which  men's  minds  are  invincibly  bound 
to  the  present  version.  The  very  uncertainty  at- 
tending the  persons  of  the  ancient  translators  is  in 
favour  of  the  efi'ect  of  their  translation.  But  sup- 
pose a  psahn  were  given  out,  the  known  production 
of  Lord  Byron,  or  Tom  Moore,  or  Sir  Walter  Sc-ott, 
would  not  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion be  engaged  in  canvassing  not  only  the  merits 
of  the  poetry  but  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
author,  and  might  not  the  imputations,  just  or 
unjust,  with  which  every  public  man  must  lay  his 
account  to  [be]  loaded,  impede  the  utility  of  the 
task  which  he  had  submitted  to  from  the  best 
motives  1  I  think  it  would,  and  the  ark  would  be 
suff"ered  to  drop  on  account  of  the  real  or  supposed 
imhallowed  character  of  the  worldly  hand  too  rasldy 
extended  to  support  it. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  carry  these  objections  so 
far  as  to  object  to  increasing  the  number  of  para- 
phrases either  of  particular  psalms  or  other  passages 
in  Scripture.  Logan  made  some  beautiful  versions 
now  in  common  use.  This  may  gratify  those  who 
are  very  sensible  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  old 
version,  and  I  think  could  not  offend  any  conscience 
however  tender. 

"  I  long  since  expressed  myself  willing,  were  such 
an  idea  adopted,  to  try  something  of  the  kind,  as  it 
is  almost  naturalised  in  our  chm-ch,  for  so  I  call 
that  of  Scotland,  though  I  belong  in  form  to  the 
Episcopal  persuasion  of  the  same  kingdom.  It  is 
now  seven  years  since  I  had  some  commimication 
with  my  friend  Dr.  Baird  ^  upon  the  subject,  and 
expressed  to  him  at  the  same  time  my  sentiments 
upon  a  general  retranslation  of  the  psalms,  and  my 
determination,  on  principle,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
personally  with  an  undertaking  which,  though  ex- 
cellently intended,  carries  in  it,  I  think,  much 
danger  to  the  national  church. 

"  I  have  written  at  length,  much  contrary  to  my 
wont,  because  I  would  not  be  thought  indiflerent 
to  a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  I  have  only  to 
request  your  forgiveness,  rev^-  Sir,  of  sentiments 
not  entirely  agreeable  to  your  own,  though  not 
differing  in  any  particular  which  can  give  you 
offence. — I  remain,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"Walter  Scott. 

"Edinburgh,  26  June  1827." 

1  The  letter  to  Dr.  Eair.l  appears  to  have  been  published. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott's  letter  is  a  tempting  subject 
for  comment.  But  we  only  add  that  it  is  published 
here  solely  ou  account  of  its  o^vn  interest,  and 
•without  reference  to  the  opinion  of  any  persons 
that  it  is  desirable,  or  otherwise,  to  revise  our 
metrical  Psnlms  at  the  present  day.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  our  publication  of  Sir  Walter's 
doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  "  church  music."  Cir- 
cumstances have  greatly  altered  in  fifty-six  years. 

Sir  Walter's  recognition  of  Logan's  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  Scottish  Paraphrases  is  not 
■without  value ;  and  the  terms  in  which  he,  as  an 
Episcopalian,  speaks  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are 
peculiarly  interesting. 

We  have  reproduced  the  spelling  of  the  original 
letter,  even  printing  "  aflatus  "  and  "  rythmical "  ; 
and  the  small  letters  where  capitals  would  now  be 
employed  are  as  Sir  Walter  wrote.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  many  readers  that,  if  the  author  had 
prepared  this  letter  for  the  press,  he  would  have 
amended  certain  sentences  :  but  it  has  been  judged 
better  to  make  no  change. 

2roo  lLate» 

TT/'ELL,  Jim,  I'm  not  of  the  softest, 

'  '     But  sometimes  at  night  I  stiut, 
I  hear  lier  voice,  and  its  music 
Goes  echoing  through  my  heart. 

Many  a  time  in  the  darkness 

I  lie  awake  in  my  bed, 

And  things  I  had  quite  forgotten 

Keep  running  all  through  my  head. 

I  wasn't  the  best  of  husbands, 
And  often  I  wonder  how 
She  ever  could  come  to  love  me. 
Ay,  man,  I  can  see  it  now. 

Why,  Jim,  I  cannot  remember 
That  ever  I  tried  to  say 
The  least  little  word  of  cheering 
When  work  was  doue  for  the  day. 

And  yet  through  it  all  she  loved  me — 

0  God  !  I  would  give  my  life 
To  know  I  had  done  my  duty 
To  her  as  I  called  my  wife. 

1  see  it  all,  I  can  picture 

The  last  long  night  when  she  died, 
She  looked  in  my  face  so  calmly — 
She  looked — and  I — well,  I  cried. 

The  eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened, 
At  last  I  could  clearly  see, 
In  the  flash  of  that  lifelong  moment, 
How  selfish  a  man  could  be. 

And  she,  poor  lass,  when  she  saw  me, 
Seemed  somehow  to  understand, 
For  up  from  her  bed  outstretching 
She  caught  me  fast  by  the  hand, 

And  whispered  softly  and  slowly, 
"  0  Willie,  the  past  is  past, 
We've  not  been  all  that  we  should  be, 
But  love  will  come  right  at  last." 

IVe've  not — 0  Jamie,  I  trembled, 
And  knelt  down  there  by  her  bed, 


And  prayed  the  Lord  to  forgive  nie. 
Then  rose,  and,  Jim — she  was  dead. 

Dead  !  and  I  had  not  told  her 
Love  had  come  right  at  last  ! 
Dead  !  and  I  had  not  kissed  her  ; 
Dead  !  and  the  past  was  past. 

Ay,  mate,  she  had  done  her  duty, 
But  mine  was  a  selfish  life. 
The  Lord  in  mercy  forgive  me — 
And  you — be  good  to  your  wife. 

James  Strang. 


Sermon. 

FAITH  IN  JESUS  CHRIST. 

By  the  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Williamson,  M.A., 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh. 

"  Ve  arc  all  the  children  of  God  hy  faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Galatians  iii.  26. 

pOLERIDGE  used  to  say,  "  I  believe  Plato  and 
^  Aristotle,  I  believe  iu  Jesus  Christ."  The 
distinction  is  very  deep,  and  goes  a  long  way  to- 
wards solving  the  mystery  of  faith,  about  which  we 
often  puzzle  ourselves  very  seriously.  It  has  been 
a  difiiculty  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  ;  it  is  a  difficulty  in  the  religious  history  of 
almost  every  man ;  but  it  is  a  difiiculty  which  in  a 
great  degree  we  make  for  ourselves.  We  think 
more  about  our  faith  than  about  its  object ;  we 
believe  in  Justification  by  Faith  more  than  we 
believe  in  Christ.  We  forget  that  it  is  not  to  be 
able  to  tell  what  faith  is  that  will  or  can  save  a 
man,  but  Jesus  Christ  alone.  The  centre  and  the 
substance  of  the  Christian's  faith,  "  the  end  of  all 
his  conversation,"  the  object  of  his  adoration,  must 
be  the  Person  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

To  the  true  disciple  the  first  and  deepest  object 
of  faith  is  not  the  truths  which  He  taught,  but 
Himself.  It  is  not  doctrines  about  Jesus.  It  is 
Jesus.  AVe  are  saved  not  by  believing  in  the 
Crucifixion,  but  in  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ; 
not  by  believing  in  the  Resurrection,  but  in  the 
risen  Lord ;  not  by  believing  in  the  Ascension,  but 
in  Him  our  ever-living  Saviour,  who  once  died  for 
us,  and  now  pleads  our  cause  at  God's  right  hand. 

This  may  seem  a  very  obvious  trath,  yet  it  is 
not  so  obvious  that  it  has  not  often  been  denied. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Person  of  Jesus  ought  not 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of  His  followers. 
The  objection  has  taken  many  forms,  but  there  are 
two  in  which  it  has  especially  shown  itself  The 
first  is  that  of  direct  denial.  The  second  is  that  of 
practical  error  rather  than  explicit  opinion.  Of 
this  second  form  it  is  more  necessary  to  speak. 

The  doctrine  which  we  regard  as  the  glory  of 
Protestantism  is  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith.  But  do  we  not  emphasise  the  faith  rather 
than  the  Object,  and  thus  lead  ourselves  into  the 
very  error  which  it  was  intended  to  avoid  1  Look 
at  the  history  of  the  Chiu'ch  in  the  time  preceding 
the  Reformation.     What  is  the  moral  which  that 
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history  toai'hcs  us  ]  Tlie  churoli  had  dethroned 
her  King,  and  had  jiut  in  His  phicc  a  great  array  of 
saints,  wlio  ]ihiyed  a  part  iu  her  M'orship  and  teach- 
ing something  like  that  of  the  inferior  deities  in 
the  chissic  inji;liology.  What  Avas  it  tliat  produced 
the  niiglity  revohition  which  resulted  iu  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Church  1  It  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  return  to  the  primal  truth  of  the  faith, 
and  to  a  personal  trust  in  the  divine  Saviour.  The 
great  leadere  of  the  movement  were  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  fervoiu'  with  which 
they  clung  to  the  Person  of  Jesus.  The  externalism 
into  which  the  Church  had  fidlen  had  raised  a 
barrier  between  the  soul  and  the  Saviour  which 
must  be  broken  down.  The  glittering  rites  of  her 
priestly  sacrifices,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which 
had  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  must  dis- 
appear, and  men  must  learn  that  "  there  is  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus." 

And  what  is  seen  iu  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  equally  apparent,  and  is  even  exhibited  with 
greater  reality  in  the  history  of  the  individual  soul. 
Strange  and  saddening  is  the  history  of  those  whom 
we  name,  and  justly  name,  as  the  glory  of  our 
faith.  Bitter  and  sorrowful  have  been  their  con- 
fessions, and  many  have  been  the  errors  and  sins 
into  which  they  have  fallen.  But  the  records  of 
their  lives,  and  the  testimony  of  a  man's  own 
experience,  show  that  it  has  been  in  all  cases  due 
to  the  neglect  into  which  the  central  principle  of 
the  faith  was  allowed  to  fall — the  iact  of  a  divine 
Saviour  who  is  not  only  a  power  of  the  past  but  a 
sustaining  influence  in  the  present.  When  we  turn 
from  Him  and  tiy  to  build  a  confidence  of  our  own, 
when  we  put  our  trust  in  the  correctness  of  our 
creed  or  the  intensity  of  our  feelings,  when  we  tm'u 
from  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  and  try  to  dig  wells 
of  our  own,  then  it  is  that  we  discover  our  weak- 
ness and  the  soreness  of  our  need. 

I  have  said  that  the  centre  of  the  Christian's 
fidth  must  be  Christ  Himself.  It  must  not  be 
doctrines  about  Him  nor  feelings  about  Him.  It 
must  not  be  His  teaching  nor  His  example  alone. 
It  must  be  Jesus  Himself,  "  as  He  is  off"ered  to  us  in 
the  Gospel."  And  the  reason  is  very  obvious.  Doc- 
trines are  the  opinions  of  men,  and  may  vary  from 
age  to  age  :  feelings  are  proverbially  transient,  they 
come  and  go  and  are  and  are  not,  but  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  for  ever. 

Viewed  as  a  mere  historic  fact,  there  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  the  abiding  influence  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Church  which  He  founded  may 
change  and  doubtless  has  changed  much  in  its 
outwai'd  aspects.  Its  energies  may  be  thrown  into 
new  and  untried  channels  of  activity.  The  ideal 
of  the  Christian  life  may  change  from  age  to  age, 
for  it  is  only  slowly  and  tJirougli  many  failures  that 
we  are  leading  up  to  that  perfection  of  life  which 
Christ  pointed  out.  With  the  most  sincere  Chris- 
tians and  with  the  Churcli  in  liei-  best  ages,  the 


struggle  has  i)assed  into  many  wayward  channels, 
but  at  all  times  and  in  all  changes  it  has  still  been 
the  same  power  which  has  been  at  work.  With 
the  saintly  everywhere  there  is  one  common  bond, 
and  though  the  forms  in  which  the  life  of  holiness 
is  sought  may  vary,  this  bond  of  sympathy  unites 
them  all.  The  Christian  of  to-day  may  seem  to 
have  little  in  common  with  the  monk  in  his  lonely 
cell,  but  it  is  really  not  so.  The  life  of  the  Christian 
has  at  all  times  been  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

Wouldst  thou  the  life  of  souls  discern  ? 

Nor  human  wisdom  nor  divine 
Helps  tliee  by  auglit  beside  to  learn  ; 

Love  is  life's  only  sign. 
The  spring  of  the  regenerate  heart, 
The  pulse,  the  glow  of  eveiy  part, 
Is  the  true  love  of  Christ  our  Lord, 
As  man  embraced,  as  God  adored. 

Manifold  have  been  the  forms  which  the  struggle 
for  the  life  of  holiness  has  assumed,  but  its  value 
for  us  lies  not  so  much  in  its  variety  as  in  the 
secret  of  its  inner  intensity,  and  that  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  abiding  influence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Through  many  centuries  we  have  seen  the  spectacle 
which  is  still  the  standing  miracle  of  our  own  as 
of  every  age, — the  spectacle  of  a  high  and  intense 
moral  life  growing  amid  temptation  and  obloquy  to 
a  serene  and  unrivalled  beauty.  And  thus  we  see 
it  is  iu  the  heart  of  the  true  Christian  that  Christ 
has  set  up  His  temple.  It  is  there  that  His  power 
has  worked  and  is  working  mightily  at  this  hour. 
It  is  in  the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  that  His 
greatest  conquests  have  taken  place.  It  is  there 
that  He  stiU  lives  and  acts.  It  is  no  dead  faith 
that  we  preach.  It  is  no  abstract  system  of  doc- 
trine which  can  be  separated  from  the  living  person. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  those  great  teachers 
whose  genius  has  enabled  them  to  guide  their 
followers  in  the  realms  of  thought.  Their  thought 
may  remain,  their  personal  influence  dies.  It  is 
not  Plato  but  the  Platonic  teaching.  It  is  not 
Newton  but  the  law  of  gravitation.  With  Chris- 
tianity it  is  not  so,  Christianity  is  Christ. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  system  has  been  raised. 
Christianity  has  become,  witli  the  lapse  of  time  and 
with  the  growth  of  the  Church,  a  great  and  wide- 
spread system.  Its  doctrines  have  been  developed 
and  expounded  to  the  coherence  of  a  scientific 
structure.  This  is  plain  and  imdeniable.  But 
still  the  fact  remains  that  the  power  of  Christianity 
does  not  lie  in  its  validity  as  a  doctrinal  system,  or 
in  its  strength  as  the  creed  of  an  organised  and 
militant  body.  All  these  are  but  the  outward 
expression  of  that  inner  power  which  lies  bej'ond 
the  compass  of  any  human  formula  That  power 
is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  person,  it  is  not  a  dogma, 
but  a  living  Saviour.  The  individual  Christian,  as 
well  as  the  Christian  Church,  lives  only  because 
Christ  liveth  in  him. 

It  is  this  thought  and  this  alone  which  is  fitted 
to  inspire  us  when,  amid  the  darkness,  we  arc 
tempted  to  forget  that  the  source  and  gi-ouud  of 
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our  salvation  is  a  living  Christ.  He  came  to  earth 
to  sufter  aud  to  die  for  us  meu  and  for  oiu:  sins. 
And  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  In 
Him  and  in  Him  alone  we  have  the  strong  assur- 
ance of  the  Father's  luidying  love.  We  have  not 
only  an  atonement  for  the  past,  but  a  promise  of 
life  for  the  future.  We  are  not  asked  to  trust  in  a 
Savioiu-  who  has  passed  away.  We  do  not  stand 
over  an  empty  tomb  seeking  to  have  the  stone 
rolled  away.  The  grave  has  not  conquered  Him, 
but  He  has  conquered  death  and  sin,  and  has 
brought  to  us  the  victory. 

Siu-ely  there  is  no  man  to  whom  this  assiu'ance 
of  a  living  Savioiu'  shoidd  not  bring  joy.  We  live 
in  a  world  of  changes.  We  have  a  past  behind  us 
which  is  darkened  by  a  record  of  sin.  We  have 
a  future  before  us  which  is  dark  and  uncertain. 
Amid  the  unceasing  round  of  daily  duties  and  the 
hard  commonplace  of  this  world's  battle  we  are 
hui'ried  ever  onwards.  There  is  for  us  a  joy  in 
human  friendship,  but  it  is  fleeting  and  fickle  at 
the  best.  There  is  a  noble  pleasure  in  the  sternness 
of  daily  toil,  but  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work.  What  shall  be  our  stay  in  this  shifting 
scene,  who  will  take  us  by  the  hand  and  lead  us 
through  the  darkness  to  the  brighter  day  1  There 
is  only  one  stay  on  which  we  can  securely  rest, 
there  is  only  one  who  can  lead  us  through  the 
darkness,  and  that  is  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  that  is  offered  for  our  veneration,  and 
to  beUcve  in  Him,  "  to  receive  and  rest  upon  Him 
alone  " — that  is  to  be  saved.  The  salvation  of  the 
Chuixh,  as  of  the  individual,  is  a  living  Christ.  We 
must  not  think  of  oiu-selves,  or  we  are  lost.  We 
must  go  out  of  ourselves  into  the  Infinite  Temple 
that  is  aroimd  us.  We  must  see  Christ  every- 
where— in  the  service  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
common  round  of  oiu:  daily  lives.  "  To  look  to 
Him  is  to  be  justified  by  faith  ;  to  think  of  being 
justified  by  faith  is  to  look  from  Him,  and  to  fall 
from  grace."  This  is  a  truth  of  which  we  need 
perpetually  to  be  reminded,  for  it  is  one  which 
above  all  others  we  are  tempted  to  forget.  The 
centre  and  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  the  Person  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  human  teacher,  though  that  is  much ;  it 
is  not  Jesus  Christ  as  a  great  miracle -worker, 
though  that  also  is  much ;  it  is  not  even  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  holiest  of  men ;  it  is  not  even  His 
death  and  resurrection.  AU  these  are  great  and 
blessed  truths,  but  they  must  not  and  cannot  be 
put  in  a  place  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  In 
themselves  they  have  no  value  nor  significance. 
That  which  alone  gives  value  and  significance  to 
them  is  the  Person  of  Jesus,  that  Person  which 
embraced  in  mysterious  union  the  hvunan  and 
divine,  which  took  up  into  itself  the  weakness  of 
man  and  the  might  of  God,  and  so  by  His  life  of 
perfect  obedience  upon  earth  and  by  His  death 
upon  the  Cross,  reconciled  God  and  man,  and, 
ascending  to  heaven,  diaweth  all  men  unto  Him. 
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fcoiti)   mc. — Psalm  xxiii.  4. 

fTHERE  is  a  valley  paved  with  tears, 

-"-     Whose  gates  my  soul  must  pass, 

And  to  dim  sight  it  yet  appears 

Darkly  as  througli  a  glass. 

But  iu  its  gloom  faith  sees  a  light 

More  glorious  than  the  day  ; 

And  all  its  tears  are  rainbow  bright 

When  Calvary  crowns  the  way. 

Jesus,  my  Lord,  within  that  veil 
Thy  footsteps  still  abide  ; 
And  can  my  heart  grow  faint  or  fail 
When  I  have  these  to  guide  ? 
Tliy  track  is  left  upon  the  sand 
To  point  my  way  to  Thee, 
Thine  echoes  wake  the  silent  land 
To  strains  of  melody. 

What  though  the  path  be  all  unknown. 
What  though  the  way  be  drear. 
Its  shades  I  traverse  not  alone 
When  steps  of  Thine  are  near. 
Tliy  presence,  ere  it  passed  above, 
Suffused  its  desert  air  ; 
Thy  hand  has  lit  the  torch  of  love, 
And  left  it  burning  there. 

Geo.  Mathesox. 

Protrstant  jHissions  to  EsrarU 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Wallis  Smith,  D.D.,  Kirknewton. 
rPHE  Reformation  did  not  immediately  call  forth 
-^  missionary  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Jews. 
Luther's  early  interest  in  them  gave  place  to  indig- 
nation with  their  imbelief,  which  he  expressed  with 
characteristic  vehemence.  Still  there  were  many 
Jewish  converts  connected  both  with  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  branches  of  the  Church  in  Germany. 
The  first  Protestant  who  devoted  himself  to 
mission  work  among  German  Jews  was  Esdras 
Edzard,  a  pious  merchant  of  Hamburg,  who  died 
in  1708.  There  are  many  Christian  families  in 
the  old  Hanse  towns,  whose  ancestors  were  con- 
verted from  Judaism  by  Edzard  or  his  sons.  The 
three  men  who  probably  did  most  to  revive  true 
religion  in  Germany  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century — Spener,  Franke,  and  Count  Zinzendorf, 
the  founder  of  the  Moravian  Chiu-ch — were  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Israel. 
But  the  honour  of  having  instituted  the  first 
society  for  their  benefit  belongs  to  a  pupil  of 
Franke's,  Professor  Callenberg  of  HaUe,  who  in 
1728  founded  the  "Callenberg  Jewish  and  Moham- 
medan Institution"  for  the  training  of  missionaries 
especially  to  the  Jews.  This  institution  came  to 
an  end  in  1792,  but,  during  its  sixty-four  years  of 
existence,  it  had  sent  forth  twenty  labourers,  of 
whom  the  most  remarkable  was  Stephen  Schultz, 
who  in  twenty  years  of  active  missionary  life 
journeyed  over  thirty  thousand  miles  of  land  and 
sea,  and  preached  the  gospel  in  at  least  twenty 
languages. 
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The  Calleuberg  missionaries  made  mauy  converts, 
but  among  these  were  no  men  of  commanding 
position  or  talent.  The  next  great  movement 
towards  Christianity,  or,  at  least,  away  from 
Rabbinism  in  Germany,  had  its  origin  with  the 
Jews  themselves.  It  had  among  its  leaders  two 
distinguished  men — the  philosopher,  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, grandfather  of  the  famous  musical  composer, 
and  David  Friedlauder.  Both  of  them  advanced 
far  within  the  lines  of  Christianity.  Friedlander 
even  proposed  a  scheme  for  admitting  Jews  into 
the  Church  under  certain  conditions — one  of  these 
being  that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  submit  to 
baptism.  Both  he  and  Mendelssohn  lived  to  see 
all  their  children  become  Christians,  and  neither 
of  them  made  any  remonstrance.  To  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  the  ultimate  efifect  of  this  move- 
ment has  unfortunately  been  to  shake  the  faith  of 
the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaism,  but  in  any  religion. 
At  first,  however,  at  least  in  Prussia,  it  led  many 
to  Christianity.  According  to  the  Jewish  historian 
Gratz,  in  thirty  years  half  of  the  Jews  of  Berlin 
had  gone  over  to  the  Church. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  England  was  to 
enter  on  the  Jewish  Mission  field.  The  efforts 
made  by  a  converted  Jew  named  C.  C.  Frey  on 
behalf  of  his  countrymen  in  London  led  to  the 
establishment  in  1809  of  the  "London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews."  Among 
the  earliest  supporters  of  this  society  were  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  our  Queen,  Charles 
Simeon  of  Cambridge,  Legh  Richmond,  and  Robert 
Hall.  But  the  man  who  did  most  for  its  success 
in  those  days  was  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way.  The  story 
of  the  origin  of  his  interest  in  the  conversion  of 
Israel  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Riding  with  a 
friend  between  Exmouth  and  Exeter,  his  attention 
was  called  to  some  very  fine  oaks,  which  were  pro- 
tected by  an  injunction  of  their  deceased  proprietor 
that  they  should  be  left  standing  till  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  Palestine.  The  incident  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  and  led  him  to  engage  in 
unceasing  labour  in  many  lands  on  behalf  of  Israel. 
The  Society  formed  by  Mr.  Way  and  his  associates 
began  its  operations  in  London,  where  it  has  always 
had  its  headquarters.  Thence  it  extended  its 
labours  to  Poland,  Russia,  Palestine,  Holland, 
Germany,  Persia,  Turkey,  North  Africa,  and  Abys- 
sinia. In  1880  it  had  37  stations,  with  about 
136  missionaries  of  all  classes,  of  whom  84  were 
converts,  while  its  income  amounted  to  £35,203. 
In  workers  and  money  its  contributions  equal  those 
of  all  other  societies  with  the  same  object  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  It  has  issued  two 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew — 
tlie  first  of  which  appeared  in  1817  and  the  second 
in  1838 — also  Hebrew-German  and  Judseo-Polish 
versions  of  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Society,  the  late  Dr.  M'Caul,  has  in  his 
"  Old  Paths,"  given  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
troversial treatises  on  modern  Judaism.     The  first 


Protestant  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Michael  Solomon 
Alexander,  was  one  of  its  early  converts,  and  the 
late  bishop.  Dr.  Barclay,  was  long  in  its  service. 
In  England  the  converts  made  by  the  Society 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history  were 
so  numerous  that  attempts  were  made  in  1832 
and  again  in  1866 — happily  without  success — to 
establish  a  "  Hebrew -Christian  Church."  From 
its  institution  up  to  1879  four  thousand  converts 
had  been  made  in  England  alone,  where  the  number 
of  Jews  is  estimated  at  50,000.  At  Jerusalem, 
the  missionaries  have  lately  had  a  wide  opening 
for  work  among  the  Russian  Jews,  who  have  found 
a  refuge  in  the  Holy  Land. 

One  early  effect  of  the  efforts  of  this  Society  was 
to  reawaken  the  zeal  of  German  Christians  on 
behalf  of  Israel.  The  Berlin  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  founded 
in  1822  largely  in  consequence  of  a  visit  of  Mr. 
Way  to  the  Prussian  capital.  Four  other  societies 
with  the  same  object  in  view  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Germany  or  Switzerland.  The  income 
of  all  united  is  small,  but  they  have  drawn  forth 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  distinguished  men,  especi- 
ally of  Professors  Tholuck  and  Delitzsch,  the  latter 
of  whom,  himself  an  Israelite,  has  taken  a  very 
prominent  part  in  defending  his  countrymen  from 
oppression,  and  in  seeking  to  bring  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  notably  by  the  production 
of  the  best  existing  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Hebrew. 

The  secession  from  the  London  Jews'  Society  of 
its  Nonconformist  supporters  led  to  the  institution 
in  1842  of  the  "  British  Society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,"  the  honorary 
secretary  of  which  is  the  well-known  Dr.  Adolph 
Saphir  of  London,  the  firstfruits  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  Jewish  Mission.  This  Society  supports 
27  agents — all  converted  Jews — at  19  stations  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  North  Africa. 

To  the  Church  of  Scotland  belongs  the  high 
honour  of  being  the  first  Church  which  took  part 
in  this  work.  The  resolution  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  suitable  fields  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1838.  In  1839  this  was  carried  out 
in  a  journey  through  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Turkey, 
by  a  deputation  consisting  of  Drs.  Black  and  Keith, 
Mr.  Andrew  Bonar,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar 
of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne  of 
Dundee.  Their  report  was  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1840,  when  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  a  Mission  to  the  Jews  should  henceforth 
form  one  of  the  great  missionary  schemes  of  the 
Church.  The  first  stations  occupied  were  Jassy  in 
Moldavia,  under  the  Rev.  Daniel  Edwards,  still 
in  the  service  of  the  Free  Church  as  their  Mission- 
ary to  the  Jews  at  Breslau,  and  Pesth  in  Hungary, 
under  Dr.  John  Duncan  of  Milton  Church,  Glasgow, 
afterwards  well  known  as  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh.      AU  the  agents  of 
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Ulie  llis^on  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  seceding 
;party  in  1843  ;  and  the  work  begaui  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  18-40  was  then  adopted  by  the  Free 
Church,  who  have  now  stations  at  Constantinople, 
PesthjPragixe,  Breslau,  Strassburg,  and  Amsterdam. 
The  work  at  Pesth  was  suspended  for  eleven  years 
iin  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Austrian 
■Government.  The  missionaries  were  expelled  from 
Pesth  by  the  Austrian  Government  in  1852,  and 
^were  mot  allowed  to  return  until  186.3.  Mr. 
■Edwards  was  driven  successively  from  Jassy  and 
-LembeM;.  But  the  Mission  has  done  and  is  doing 
much  -good.  It  has  had  times  of  notable  success, 
and  rtlhas  made  some  remarkable  converts. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  though  deserted  by  her 
missionaries,  resolved  to  continue  the  work  which 
she  had  begun  in  1840.  Cochin,  ou  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  was  the  first  station  occupied  after 
1843.  Subsequently  agents  were  sent  to  Tunis, 
Gibraltar,  London,  Karlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  Speier.  For  various  reasons  all  these 
stations  were  given  up,  and,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  the  work  of  our  Church  has  been  confined 
to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia.  In  1856  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  Salonica  and  Smyrna,  places 
recommended  by  the  deputation  of  1839.  After- 
wards Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Beyrout 
were  successively  occupied.  The  Mission  is  now 
carried  en  at  these  five  towns  ;  for  th€  interesting 
and  successful  labours  of  Messrs.  Staiger  and 
Brandeis  in  Abyssinia  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  (persecution  which  led  to  the  war  of 
1868.  Qui  stations  are  under  the  charge  of 
ordained  Scottish  ministers.  We  have  schools  for 
the  young,  visitation  and  religious  meetings  for 
adults.  In  1882  a  Medical  Mission  was  opened 
in  Smyrna  in  close  connection  with  our  Jewish 
JMission  S'hfrae,  and  has  proved  very  successful. 
"We  have  now  at  our  11  schools  2233  pupils,  of 
whom  1106  are  Jews.  At  Smyrna  some  Jewesses 
axe  present  at  our  meetings  for  inquirers.  At 
Constantinople  Jews  read  the  New  Testament 
in  Judseo-Spanish,  verse  about  with  our  mission- 
aries, and  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service 
in  considerable  numbers.  Four  of  our  converts 
.are  engaged  in  the  Mission,  and  are  doing  their 
work  weU.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  our  agents 
have  produced  a  considerable  and  growing  impres- 
sion in  favour  of  Christianity  on  the  Jewish  mind. 
One  of  them — the  Rev.  Dr.  Christie,  now  of 
■Gilmerton  = —  has  done  much  to  advance  work 
among  Spanish  Jews  by  his  excellent  revision  of 
the  Judgeo-Spanish  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

From  1843  maoy  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  list  of  Jewish  (uaissions.  In  that  year  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Chureflj  entered  the  field.  It  was 
followed  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Engfoh  Presbyterian  Church. 
Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  within  the 
last  seven  jears  Ankerica,  h^ive  all  takep  part  jijg 


the  work.  Altogether,  there  are  now  labottring  for 
the  conversion  of  Israel  more  than  20  societies, 
with  about  270  labourers,  of  whom  aboltt  the  half 
are  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  a  gross  income  of 
£70,000.  According  to  Dr.  Hemau  of  Basel,  240  of 
the  agents  and  £63,000  of  the  income  are  contri^ 
buted  by  societies  and  churches  in  Great  Britain* 
and  Ireland. 

As  to  results,  and  looking  to  the  whole  Church; 
Protestant  or  otherwise,  it  is  calculated  that  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  100,000  Jews  hflt^_ 
embraced  Christianity.  It  is  supposed  that  OUt  of 
an  estimated  population  of  7,000,000  Jews  through- 
out the  world  20,000  are  now  Christians,  besides 
a  great  multitude  who  are  theoretically  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Cliristianity.  Of  the  20,000  con- 
verts, more  than  300  are  men  occupying  influential 
positions  as  ministers,  theological  professors,  and 
teachers  in  the  Christian  Church.  No  fewer  than 
1 1 0  of  these  are  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  in  numerous  instances,  Presbyterian  and  dis- 
senting pulpits  are  filled  by  converted  Jews.  Sueli 
names  as  those  of  Professors  Neander,  Delitzsch,  anc\ 
CasselljDr.  Adolph  Saphir,and  Mr.  Ridley  Herschell, 
father  of  the  present  Solicitor-General  of  England, 
show  how  the  Christian  Church  has  alr-^j^dj  been 
enriched  by  the  conversion  of  Jews.  The  ehurches, 
of  every  land  number  very  many  who  are  descended 
from  converts  from  Judaism.  In  every  part  of' 
the  world  the  Talmudical  wall  of  separation  is 
being  broken  down,  and  the  Jews  are  becoming 
more  accessible  to  Christian  influences.  The  signs 
of  the  times  are  calling  the  Church  to  be  in  earnest 
in  a  work  fraught  with  blessings  to  her  own 
members.  For  if  the  casting  away  of  Israel  is  the 
reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving 
of  them  be  but  life  from  the  dead  1 


The  Rev.  George  Marjoeibanks,  B.D.,  of  Stenton,  one 
of  the  Sub-Conveners  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Com- 
mittee on  Intemperance,  writes  to  us  that  beautiful 
Pledge  Cards — the  design  for  whicli  has  been  executed, 
free  of  cost,  by  a  highly  accomplished  lady  artist— have 
now  been  issued,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
.Messrs.  Ale.xander  Ritchie  and  Son,  51  York  Place, 
Edinburgh.  The  Card,  wliich  measures  about  15  inches 
by  10  inches,  with  an  exquisite  border  of  Scottish  blue- 
bells and  heather,  forms  quite  a  charming  picture  in 
itself,  and  will  no  doubt  be  largely  taken  ad\'ant:ige  of 
liy  all  classes.  Suitable  texts  of  Scripture  are  inter- 
woven in  coloured  ribbons  throughout  the  border,  the 
central  figures  are  graceful  and  picturesque,  and  the 
whole  design  is  thoroughly  national  in  character.  The 
Cards  are  6d.  each,  and  will  be  supplied  bearing  the 
pledges  either  of  the  Total  Abstinence,  General,  or  Band 
of  Hope  Sections,  according  to  order.  The  woids 
"Church  of  Scotland"  can  be  omitted.  Should  pledges 
other  than  those  recommended  by  the  Committee  be 
adopted,  a  small  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  printing, 
and  these  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Convener,  the 
Rev.  Georc;e  Wilson,  St.  Michael's,  Edinburgh.  For 
further  information,  ministers  and  all  engaged  in  Tem- 
perance work  are  requested  to  apply  to  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  or  to  Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Son  who  will  give 
particulars  as  to  cost  of  framing  the  Cards,  which  can  be 
done  for  a  comparatively  sm^U  suni, 
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THE  SNOW  FAIRY. 


By  ROBEET  RICHARDSON,  B.A. 
Illustrated  bt  William  S.  Black. 


CHE  Cometh  down  at  midnight, 
^     On  wings  so  soft  and  light, 
You  cannot  hear  their  rustling, 

Nor  trace  her  silent  flight. 
She  passes  o'er  the  sleeping  world 

With  swift  and  muffled  feet ; 
And  lo !  at  dawn  the  hills  are  white, 

And  shining  white  the  street. 

She  wraps  the  earth  in  soft  repose, 

And  keeps  the  seedlings  warm  ; 
Their  winter  .sleep  is  long  and  deep, 

And  safe  from  every  storm. 
And  when  the  kindly  Spring  returns, 

With  sun  and  soft  warm  rain, 
She  kisses  the  flowers  with  sparkling  showers. 

Till  they  bud  and  bloom  again. 

But  oh,  for  all  her  gentle  ways. 

She  is  a  fickle  sprite  ; 
And  oft  the  Fairy's  slim  wliite  hand 

Is  terrible  to  smite. 
She  meets  tlie  homeless  wanderer 

Upon  the  lonel}'  wold  ; 
She  strikes  him  with  her  icy  .spears, 

And  cramps  his  heart  with  cold. 


She  breathes  upon  his  cheek  and  brow 

Her  keen  and  icy  breath  ; 
She  kisses  him  with  her  faithless  lips, 

And  her  cold  white  kiss  is  death. 
And  when  at  last  he  swoons  and  falls, 

All  baffled  by  the  storm, 
She  wraps  her  mantle  for  a  shroud 

Around  his  fainting  form. 


Oh,  gathering  round  your  winter  fire, 

With  faggots  blazing  bright. 
Think  of  the  houseless  wanderer 

Upon  the  hill  to-night ; 
And  pray  that  he  may  safely  pass 

The  waste  and  lonely  heath  ; 
Nor  meet  the  weird  Snow  Fairy, 

Whose  white  embrace  is  death. 

I  pray  you,  of  your  charity, 

Keep  open  heart  alway 
For  those  who  roam  the  careless  town 

This  weary  winter  day. 
For  Christ's  dear  sake  be  pitiful 

For  all  sad  hearts  forlorn  ; 
And  ye  shall  hear  the  angels  sing 

WIio  sang  when  He  was  born. 


THE  PRAIRIE  CHIEF  AND  THE  PREACHER. 


€\}t  Prairie  Cfjicf  auti  tljt  ^rradjcr. 

A  TALE.     In  Four  Parts. 

By  R.  M.   BALLA^•TYNE. 

Part  II. 

HOW  frequently  that  "  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip  "  is  observed  in  the  aflairs  of  this  life  ! 
Little  Tim,  the  trapper,  had  barely  pronounced 
the  ■words  "all  safe"  when  an  appalling  yell  rent 


the  air,  and  a  cloud  of  dark  forms  was  seen  to 
rush  over  the  open  space  that  lay  between  the  wig- 
wams of  the  old  chief  Bald  Eagle  and  a  thicket 
that  grew  on  its  westward  side. 

The  Blackfoot  band  had  taken  the  slumbering 
Indians  completely  by  surprise,  and  AVhitewing 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  he  had  arrived 
just  a  few  minutes  too  late  to  warn  his  friends. 
Although  Bald  Eagle  was  thus  caught  unprepared 
he  was  not  slow  to  meet  the  enemy.     Before  the 


latter  had  reached  the  village  all  the  fighting  men 
were  up  and  armed  with  bows,  scalping  knives,  and 
tomahawks.  They  had  even  time  to  rush  towards 
the  foe  and  thus  prevent  the  fight  from  commenc- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  village. 

The  world  is  all  too  familiar  with  the  scenes 
that  ensued.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe 
them.  We  detest  war,  regarding  it,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  as  unnecessary.  Suffi- 
cient to  say  here  that  the  overwhelming  numbers 


of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  were  too  much  for  their 
enemies.  They  soon  began  to  overpower  and  drive 
them  back  towards  the  wigwams,  where  the  poor 
women  and  children  were  huddled  together  in  teiror. 
Before  this  point  had  arrived,  however.  White- 
wing  and  Little  Tim  were  galloping  to  the  rescue. 
The  former  knew  at  a  glance  that  resistance  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  would  be  hopeless.  He  did  not 
therefore  gallop  straight  down  to  the  field  of  battle 
to  join  them,  but,  turning  sharply  aside  with  his 
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friend,  swept  along  one  of  the  bottoms  or  hollows 
between  the  umlulations  of  the  plain,  where  their 
motions  could  not  be  seen  as  they  sped  along. 
Whitewing  looked  anxiously  at  Little  Tim,  who, 
observing  the  look,  said  : — 

"  I'm  with  'ee,  Whitewing,  niver  fear." 

"  Does  my  brother  know  that  we  ride  to  death  V 
asked  the  Indian  in  an  earnest  tone. 

"  Yer  brother  don't  know  nothin'  o'  the  sort," 
replied  the  trapper,  "  and,  considerin'  your  natm'', 
I'd  have  expected  ye  to  think  that  Manitou  might 
have  some  hand  in  the  matter." 

"The  white  man  speaks  wisely,"  returned  the 
Chief,  accepting  the  reproof  with  a  humbled  look. 
*'  We  go  in  His  strength." 

And  once  again  the  latter  part  of  the  preacher's 
text  seemed  to  shoot  through  the  Indian's  brain 
like  a  flash  of  light — "  looking  unto  Jesus." 

Whitewing  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  swift 
to  conceive  and  prompt  in  action.  Tim  knew  that 
he  had  a  plan  of  some  sort  in  his  head,  and,  having 
perfect  ftiith  in  his  friend's  capacity,  forbore  to 
advise  him  or  even  to  speak.  He  merely  drew  his 
hunting-knife  and  urged  his  steed  to  its  utmost 
speed,  for  every  moment  of  time  was  precious.  The 
said  hunting-knife  was  one  of  which  Little  Tim  was 
peculiarly  fond,  having  been  presented  to  him  by  a 
IMexican  general  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  saving 
the  life  of  one  of  his  officers  in  circumstances  of 
extreme  danger.  It  was  unusually  long  and  heavy, 
and,  being  double-edged,  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  short  sword  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

"  It'll  do  some  execution  before  I  go  down," 
thought  Tim,  as  he  regarded  the  bright  blade  with 
an  earnest  look. 

But  Tim  was  wrong.  The  blade  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  tarnished  that  day. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  two  horsemen  tiad 
swept  round  the  thicket  which  concealed  them 
from  the  enemy.  Entering  this  they  dashed  through 
it  as  fast  as  possible  until  they  reached  the  other 
side,  whence  they  could  see  the  combatants  on  the 
plain  beyond.  All  along  they  had  heard  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  battle. 

For  one  moment  Whitewing  drew  up  to  breathe 
his  gallant  steed,  but  the  horse  was  roused  by  that 
time  and  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  him.  His 
companion's  steed  was  also  almost  unmanageable. 

"  My  brother's  voice  is  strong.  Let  him  use  it 
well,"  said  the  Chief,  abruptly. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  little  trapper  with  a  smile 
of  intelligence ;  "  go  ahead,  my  boy.  I'll  give  it 
out  fit  to  bu'st  the  bellows  I'" 

Instantly  Whitewing  shot  from  the  wood  like 
the  panther  rushing  oa  his  prey,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  the  tremendous  war-cry  of  his  tribe. 
Little  Tim  followed  suit  with  a  roar  that  was  all 
but  miraculous  in  its  tone  and  character,  and  may 
})e  described  as  a  compound  of  the  steam-whistle 
and  the  buffalo-bull,  oiJy  with  something  about  it 
intensely  human.     It  rose  high  above  the  din  of 


battle.  The  combatants  heard  and  paused.  The 
two  horsemen  were  seen  careering  towards  them 
with  furious  gesticTilations.  Red  Indians  seldom 
fixce  certain  death.  The  Blackfoot  men  knew 
that  an  attack  by  only  two  men  would  be  sheer 
insanity  ;  the  natural  conclusion  was  that  they  re- 
presented a  band,  probably  hidden  in  the  thicket. 
They  were  thus  taken  in  rear  !  A  panic  seized 
them,  whicli  was  intensified  when  Little  Tim  re- 
peated his  roar  and  flourished  the  instrument  of" 
death,  which  he  styled  his  little  can'ing  knife. 
They  turned  and  fled,  right  and  left,  scattering 
over  the  plains  individually  and  in  small  groups,  as 
being  the  best  way  of  baffling  pursuit. 

With  that  sudden  access  of  courage  which 
usually  results  from  the  exhibition  of  fear  in  a  foe, 
Bald  Eagle's  men  yelled  and  gave  chase.  Bald 
Eagle  himself,  however,  had  the  wisdom  to  call 
them  back. 

At  a  council  of  war,  hastily  summoned  on  the 
spot,  he  said  : — 

"  My  braves,  j'ou  are  a  parcel  of  fools  !" 

Clearing  his  throat  after  this  plain  statement, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  thoughts  or 
giving  his  young  warriors  time  to  weigh  and  appre- 
ciate the  compliment,  he  continued  : — 

"You  chase  the  enemy  as  thoughtlessly  as  the 
north  wind  chases  the  leaves  in  autumn.  My  wise 
chief  Whitewing,  and  his  friend  Little  Tim  — 
whose  heart  is  big,  and  whose  voice  is  bigger,  and 
.  whose  scalping-knife  is  biggest  of  all — have  come 
to  our  rescue  alone.  Whitewing  tells  me  there  is 
no  one  at  their  backs.  If  our  foes  discover  their 
mistake  they  will  turn  again,  and  the  contempt 
which  they  ought  to  poiu'  on  themselves  because  of 
their  own  cowardice  they  will  heap  on  our  heads, 
and  overwhelm  us  by  their  numbers — for  who  can 
withstand  numbers  1  They  wiU  scatter  us  like 
small  dust  before  the  hurricane — wangh  I" 

The  old  man  paused  for  breath,  f  >r  the  recent 
fight  had  taken  a  good  deal  out  of  him,  and  the 
assembled  warriors  exclaimed  "  Waugh  !"  by  which 
they  meant  to  express  entire  approval  of  his  senti- 
ments. "Now  it  is  my  counsel,"  he  continued, 
"  that  as  we  have  been  saved  by  Whitewing  we 
should  all  shut  our  months  and  hear  what  White- 
wing has  got  to  say." 

Bald  Eagle  sat  down  amid  murmurs  of  applause 
and  Whitewing  arose. 

There  was  something  unusually  gentle  in  the 
tone  and  aspect  of  the  young  chief  on  this  occasion. 

"  Our  father,  the  ancient  one  who  has  just  spoken 
words  of  wisdom,"  he  said,  stretching  forth  his  right 
hand,  "  has  told  you  the  truth,  yet  not  quite  the 
truth.  He  is  right  when  he  says  that  Little  Tim 
and  I  have  come  to  your  rescue,  but  he  is  wrong 
when  he  says  we  come  alone.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  no  men  at  our  backs  to  help  us,  but  is  not 
Manitou  behind  us — in  front — around  ?  It  was 
Manitou  who  sent  us  here,  and.  it  was  He,  who  gave; 
us  the  \ictory." 
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"Wlutewiiig  paused,  ami  there  were  some  exclama- 
tious  of  approval,  but  they  were  not  so  numerous 
or  so  decided  as  he  could  have  wished,  for  I'ed  men 
are  equallj'  unwilling  with  white  men  to  attribute 
their  successes  directly  to  their  Creator. 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  "as  Bald  Eagle  has 
said,  if  our  foes  find  out  their  mistake,  they  will 
without  doubt  return.  We  must  therefore  take  up 
our  goods,  our  wives,  and  our  little  ones,  and 
hasten  to  meet  our  brothers  of  Clearvale,  who  ai'e 
even  now  on  their  way  to  help  us.  Our  band  is 
too  small  to  fight  the  Blackfoots,  but  united  with 
our  friends,  and  with  Manitou  on  oiu*  side,  for  our 
cause  is  just,  we  shall  be  more  than  a  match  for 
them.  I  counsel,  then,  that  we  raise  the  camp 
without  delay." 

The  signs  of  approval  were  much  more  decided 
at  the  close  of  this  brief  address,  and  tlie  old  chief 
again  rose  up. 

"  My  braves,"  he  said,  "  have  listened  to  the 
words  of  wisdom.  Let  each  warrior  go  to  his 
wigwam  and  get  ready.  We  quit  the  camp  when 
the  sun  stands  there." 

He  pointed  to  a  spot  in  the  sky  where  the  sun 
would  be  shining  about  an  hour  after  daybreak, 
which  was  already  brightening  the  eastern  sky. 

As  he  spoke  the  dusky  warriors  seemed  to  melt 
from  the  scene  as  if  by  magic,  and  ere  long  the 
whole  camp  was  busy  packing  up  goods,  catching 
horses,  fastening  on  dogs  little  packages  suited  to 
their  size  and  strength,  and  otherways  making  pre- 
paration for  immediate  departure. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  White\ving  to  Little  Tim,  as 
he  turned  like  the  rest  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
old  chief 

"Ay,  it's  time  to  be  lookin'  after  her .f^  said 
Tim  with  an  approach  to  a  wink,  but  the  Indian 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to 
observe  the  act  or  appreciate  the  allusion.  He 
strode  swiftly  through  the  camp. 

"Well,  well,"  soliloquised  the  trapper  as  he 
followed,  "  I  niver  did  expect  to  see  Whitewing  in 
this  state  o'  mind.  He's  or'narily  sitch  a  cool 
unexcitable  man.  Ah  I  women,  you've  much  to 
answer  for  !" 

Having  thus  apostrophised  the  sex  he  hurried 
on  in  silence,  leaving  his  horse  to  the  care  of 
a  youth  who  also  took  charge  of  Whitewing's 
steed. 

Close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  stood  a  wig- 
wam somewhat  apart  from  the  rest.  It  belonged 
to  Whitewing.  Only  two  women  were  in  it  at  the 
time  the  young  Indian  chief  approached.  One 
was  a  good-looking  young  girl  whose  most  striking 
featiu-e  was  her  large  earnest-looking  dark  eyes. 
The  other  was  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  who  might 
have  been  any  age  between  fifty  and  a  hundred,  for 
a  life  of  exposure  and  hardship  coupled  with  a 
somewhat  delicate  constitution  had  dried  her  up  to 
such  an  extent  that,  when  asleep,  she  might  easily 
have  passed  for  an  Egyptian  mummy.     One  re- 


deeming point  in  the  poor  old  thing  was  the  fiict 
that  all  the  deep  wrinkles  in  her  weather-worn  and 
wigwam-smoked  visage  ran  in  the  lines  of  kindli- 
ness. Her  loving  character  was  clearly  stamped 
upon  her  mahogany  countenance,  so  that  he  who 
ran  might  easily  read. 

With  the  characteristic  reserve  of  the  red  man, 
Whitewing  merely  gave  the  two  women  a  slight 
look  of  recognition  which  was  returned  with  equal 
quietness  by  the  young  woman,  but  with  a  marked 
rippling  of  the  wrinkles  on  the  part  of  the  old. 
There  still  remained  a  touch  of  anxiety  caused  by 
the  recent  fight  on  both  countenances.  It  was 
dispelled,  however,  by  a  few  words  from  Whitewing, 
who  directed  the  younger  woman  to  prepare  for  in- 
stant flight.  She  obeyed  with  prompt  unquestion- 
ing obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Indian  w^ent 
to  work  to  pack  up  his  goods  with  all  speed.  Of 
course  Tim  lent  etficieiit  aid  to  tie  up  the  packs 
and  prepare  them  for  slinging  on  horse  and  dog. 

"  I  say,  Whitewing,"  whispered  Tim,  touching 
the  chief  with  his  elbow  and  glancing  at  the  young 
woman  with  approval — for  Tim,  who  was  an  affec- 
tionate fellow  and  anxious  about  his  friend's  welfare, 
rejoiced  to  observe  that  the  girl  was  obedient  and 
prompt  as  well  as  pretty — "I  say,  is  that  her !" 

Whitewing  looked  with  a  piizzled  expression  at 
his  friend. 

"  Is  that  her — the  girl,  you  know  ? "  said  Little 
Tim  with  a  series  of  looks  and  nods  which  were 
intended  to  convey  worlds  of  deep  meaning. 

"  She  is  my  sister — Brighteyes,"  replied  the 
Indian,  quietly,  as  he  continued  his  work. 

"Whew!"  whistled  the  trapper;  "well,  well," 
he  murmured  in  an  undertone,  "you're  on  the 
wrong  scent  this  time,  altogether,  Tim.  Ye  think 
yerself  a  mighty  deal  cliverer  than  ye  are.  Niver 
mind,  the  one  that  he  says  he  loves  more  nor  life 
'11  turn  up  soon  enough  no  doubt.  But  I'm  real 
sorry  for  the  old  'un,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone, 
casting  a  glance  of  pity  on  the  poor  creature,  who 
bent  over  the  little  fii-e  in  the  middle  of  the  tent, 
and  gazed  silently,  yet  inquiringly,  at  what  was 
going  on.  "  She'll  niver  be  able  to  stand  a  flight 
like  this.  The  mere  joltin'  o'  the  nags  'ud  shake 
her  old  bones  a'most  out  of  her  skin.  There  are 
some  Redskins,  now,  that  would  leave  her  to  starve, 
but  Whitewing  '11  niver  do  that.  I  know  him 
better.  Now  then  (aloud),  have  ye  anything  more 
for  me  to  do  1 " 

"  If  my  brother  will  help  Brighteyes  to  bring 
up  and  pack  the  horses  he  will  do  good  service." 

"Jist  so.  I'U  do  it.  Come  along,  Bright- 
eyes." 

AVith  the  quiet  promptitude  of  one  who  has 
been  born  and  trained  to  obey,  the  Indian  girl 
followed  the  trapper  out  of  the  wigwam. 

Being  left  alone  with  the  old  woman  some  of 
the  young  chiefs  reserve  wore  off,  though  he  did 
not  descend  to  familiarity. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  sitting  down  beside  her  and 
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speaking  loud,  for  the  old  ereatiu'e  was  rather  deaf, 
"  we  unist  fly.  The  Blackfoots  are  too  strong  for 
us.     Are  you  ready?" 

"  I  am  always  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  my 
son,"  replied  this  pattern  mother.  "  But  sickness 
luis  made  me  old  before  my  time.  I  have  not 
strength  to  ride  f;ir.  Manitou  thinks  it  time  for 
me  to  die.  It  is  better  for  AVhitewing  to  leave 
me  and  give  his  care  to  the  young  ones." 

"  The  young  ones  can  take  care  of  themselves," 
replied  the  chief,  somewhat  sternly.  "  We  know 
not  wliat  ^Manitou  thinks.  It  is  our  business  to 
live  as  long  as  we  can.  If  you  cannot  ride,  mother, 
I  will  carry  you.  Often  you  have  carried  me  when 
I  could  not  ride." 

It  is  difficidt  to  guess  why  Whitewing  dropped 
his  poetical  language  and  spoke  in  this  matter-of- 
fact  and  sharp  manner.  Great  thoughts  had  been 
swelling  in  his  bosom  for  some  time  past,  and,  per- 
diance,  he  was  aS'ected  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  cruel  practice  of  deserting  the  aged  was  not 
altogether  unknown  in  his  tribe.  It  may  be  that 
the  supposition  of  his  being  capable  of  such  cruelty 
nettled  him.  At  all  events,  he  said  nothing  more 
except  to  tell  his  mother  to  be  ready. 

The  old  woman  herself,  who  seemed  to  be  relieved 
that  her  proposition  was  not  favourably  received, 
began  to  obey  her  son's  directions  by  throwing  a 
gay-colom-ed  handkerchief  over  her  head  and  tying 
it  under  her  chin.  She  then  fastened  her  moccasins 
more  securely  on  her  feet,  wrapped  a  wooUen  ker- 
chief round  her  body,  and  drew  a  large  green  blanket 
around  her,  strapping  it  to  her  person  by  means  of 
a  broad  strip  of  deerskin.  Having  made  tliese 
simple  preparations  for  whatever  journey  lay  before 
her,  she  warmed  her  withered  old  hands  over  the 
embers  of  the  wood  fire,  and  awaited  her  son's 
pleasure. 

Meanwhile  that  son  went  outside  to  see  the 
preparations  for  flight  carried  into  effect. 

"We're  all  ready,"  said  Little  Tim,  whom  he 
met  not  far  from  the  wigwam.  "  Horses  and  dogs 
down  in  the  hollow ;  Brighteyes  an'  a  lot  o' 
youngsters  lookin'  after  them.  All  you  want  now 
is  to  get  hold  o'  lier  and  be  off;  an'  the  sooner 
the  better,  for  Blackfoot  warriors  don't  take  long 
to  get  over  scares  an'  find  out  mistakes.  But  I'm 
most  troubled  about  the  old  woman.  She'll  niver 
be  able  to  stand  it." 

To  this  Whitewing  paid  little  attention.  In 
truth  his  mind  seemed  to  be  taken  up  with  other 
thoughts,  and  his  friend  was  not  much  surprised, 
having  come,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Indian  was  under  a  temporary  spell  for 
which  woman  was  answerable. 

"  Is  my  horse  at  hand?"  asked  Whitewing. 

"  Ay,  down  by  the  creek,  all  ready." 

"And  my  brother's  horse  V 

"■  Ready  too,  at  the  same  place ;  but  we'll  want 
another  good  'un — for  her,  you  know,"  said  Tim, 
suggestively. 


"  Let  the  horses  be  brought  to  my  wigwam," 
retiurned  White\ving,  either  not  understanding  or 
disregarding  the  last  remark. 

The  trapper  was  slightly  puzzled,  but,  coming 
to  the  wise  conclusion  that  his  friend  knew  his 
own  affairs  best,  and  had,  no  doubt,  made  aU 
needful  preparations,  he  went  off  quietly  to  fetch 
the  horses,  while  the  Indian  returned  to  the  ■wig- 
wam. In  a  few  minutes  Little  Tim  stood  before 
the  door,  holding  the  bridles  of  the  two  horses. 

Immediately  after,  a  little  Indian  boy  ran  up 
with  a  third  and  somewhat  superior  horse,  and 
halted  beside  him. 

"  Ha  !  that's  it  at  last.  The  horse  for  her,"  said 
the  trapper  to  himself  with  some  satisfaction  ;  "  I 
know'd  that  Whitewing  would  have  everything 
straight — even  though  he  is  in  a  raither  stumped 
condition  just  now  !" 

As  he  spoke,  Brighteyes  ran  towards  the  wigwam 
and  looked  in  at  the  door.  Next  moment  she  went 
to  the  steed  which  Little  Tim  had,  in  his  own 
mind, -set  aside  for  "Aer,"  and  vaulted  into  the  saddle 
as  a  young  deer  might  have  done  had  it  taken  to 
riding. 

Of  course  Tim  was  greatly  puzzled,  and  forced  to 
admit,  a  second  time,  that  he  had  overestimated 
his  own  cleverness,  and  was  again  off  the  scent. 
Before  his  mind  had  a  chance  of  being  cleared  up 
the  skin-curtain  of  the  wigwam  was  raised,  and 
Whitewing  stepped  out  with  a  bundle  in  his  arms. 
He  gave  it  to  Little  Tim  to  hold  while  he  mounted 
his  somewhat  restive  horse,  and  then  the  trapper 
became  aware — from  certain  squeaky  sounds  and  a 
pair  of  eyes  that  glittered  among  the  folds  of  the 
bundle — that  he  held  the  old  woman  in  his  arms  ! 

"  I  say,  Whitewing,"  he  said,  remonstratively, 
as  he  handed  up  the  bundle,  which  the  Indian 
received  tenderly  in  his  left  arm,  "most  o'  the 
camp  has  started.  In  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so 
there'll  be  none  left.  Don't  'ee  think  it's  about 
time  to  look  after  her .?" 

Whitewing  looked  at  the  trapper  with  a  per- 
plexed expression — a  look  which  did  not  quite  de- 
part after  his  friend  had  mounted  and  was  riding 
through  the  half-deserted  camp  beside  him. 

"Now,  Whitewing,"  said  the  trapper  with  some 
decision  of  tone  and  manner,  "I'm  quite  a.s  able  as 
you  are  to  carry  that  old  critter.  If  you'll  make 
her  over  to  me  you'll  be  better  able  to  look  after 
her,  you  know.     Eh  1" 

"  My  brother  speaks  strangely  to-day,"  replied 
the  chief.  "  His  words  are  hidden  from  his  Indian 
friend.     What  does  he  mean  by  'Aer'?" 

"  Well,  well,  now,  ye  are  slow,"  answered  Tim  ; 
"  I  wouldn't  ha'  believed  that  anything  short  o' 
scalpin'  could  ha'  took  away  yer  wits  like  that. 
Why,  of  course  I  mean  the  woman  ye  said  was 
dearer  to  'ee  than  life." 

"  That  woman  is  here,"  replied  the  chief  gravely, 
casting  a  brief  glance  down  at  the  wrinkled  old 
visage  that  nestled  upon  his  breast — "  my  mother." 
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"Whew!"  whistled  the  trapper,  opening  his 
eyes  very  wide  indeed.  For  the  third  time  that 
day  he  was  constrained  to  admit  that  lie  had  been 
thrown  completely  off  the  scent,  and  that,  in  regard 
to  cleverness,  he  was  no  better  than  a  "  squawkin' 
babby." 

Bnt  Little  Tim  said  never  a  word.  Whatever 
his  thoughts  might  have  been  after  that  he  kept 
them  to  himself,  and,  imitating  his  Indian  brother, 
maintained  profound  silence  as  he  galloped  between 
him  and  Brighteyes  over  the  rolling  prairie. 
{To  he  continued.) 

©ur  Jarm  .Srv&ants, 

AND   HOW   TO   HELP  THEM. 
By  an  Abeedeenshire  Minister. 

III. 
The  Minister's  Bible  Class. 
/^XE  residt  of  the  visiting  spoken  of  in  our  last 
^^  paper  will  be  to  secure  a  good  many  for  attend- 
ance at  the  Minister's  Bible  Class.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  vital  importance  of 
this  link  between  the  Sunday  School  and  the 
Church.  Boys  leave  the  former  for  service, 
to  be  employed  chiefly  amongst  the  cattle  ;  and 
girls  leave  it  to  be  nurses  or  "general"  servants. 
From  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  still  more 
from  the  want  of  proper  arrangements,  they 
attend  Church  only  now  and  then,  and  not  infre- 
quently lose  the  habit  of  regular  Church -going 
altogether.  To  prevent  this,  to  keep  hold  on  those 
young  lives  which  are  in  so  much  danger  just  then 
of  ventming  upon  "  the  downward  slope  to  death," 
the  Bible  Class  is  the  main  instrument. 

The  parents  feel  its  importance,  and  very  often 
a  condition  of  engagement  is  that  the  boy  or  girl 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  it.  Masters  and 
mistresses  make  efforts  and  arrangements  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  make,  in  order  that  their 
younger  servants  may  not  be  deprived  of  tlie  privi- 
lege. Besides,  not  the  least  powerful  influence  in 
this  direction  is  that  of  the  young  men  and  women 
themselves,  who,  interested  and  benefited  by  its 
work,  seek  to  gain  the  attendance  of  their  friends. 

Experience  proves  that  the  best  time  for  the 
Class  to  meet  is  before  Service.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, in  our  country  parishes,  to  have  it  on  a 
week-day.  It  is  not  desirable  to  bring  together  a 
mixed  class  of  young  people  in  the  afternoon.  But 
let  it  meet  an  hour  before  Service,  and  you  secure 
not  only  the  improvement  gained  by  attendance  at 
the  class,  but  also  the  habit  of  regular  Church- 
going  as  well.  The  experience  of  many  of  my 
brethren,  as  well  as  my  own,  has  shown  that  such 
a  class  will  be  well  attended. 

Ijiproved  Accojimodation. 
Passing  now  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  help 
to  be  given  by  the  minister,  let  us  see  what  help 
is  needed  from  otiier  quarters.     And  our  pressing 


need  is  Improved  Accommodation  for  both  married 
and  unmarried  servants.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  cottages  in  which  the  former  are  com- 
pelled to  live  are  a  disgrace  to  us.  Improvement 
in  this  direction  there  has  been.  On  some  estates, 
notably  those  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 
and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  cottages  have  been  built 
which  give  accommodation,  in  some  cases,  more 
than  ample.  On  other  properties  farmers  have 
done  what  they  could,  and  in  many  cases  more  than 
could  have  been  expected  of  them.  But  in  too 
many  cases  the  housing  of  the  married  servant  is 
miserably  bad.  It  is  of  this  kind.  The  cottage  is 
old.  It  was  perhaps  an  outhouse  of  the  old  stead- 
ing, or  the  "fire-house"  of  a  noM-  extinct  croft,  or 
small  farm,  which  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
larger  holding.  Its  roof  is  of  thatch,  sadly  in  want 
of  renewal.  Its  walls  are  of  clay,  with  many  crevices, 
through  which  the  wintry  winds  whistle.  Its  floor 
is  earthen,  and  is  no  stranger  to  the  inroads  of 
"  underwater,"  or  water  entering  under  the  walls. 
It  has  one  apartment,  formed  by  the  end  and  side 
walls  and  a  "  boun  briest,"  consisting  of  a  "  press  " 
and  box-bed.  Besides  this  there  is  an  "  orra  place," 
at  the  back  of  the  said  bed  and  between  it  and  the 
other  end  wall,  in  which  is  probably  another  bed 
or  two  standing  back  to  back  with  the  former ; 
a  "  meal  kist,"  a  tub  or  two,  and  sundry  domestic 
appliances.  If  there  is  a  "laft,"  a  floored  space 
between  the  "  baidks  "  of  the  couples  and  the  roof, 
the  "  orra  things  "  may  find  accommodation  there. 
And  this  miserable  place  is  the  "home"  of  father 
and  mother  and,  as  a  rule,  a  numerous  family. 
What  makes  matters  worse  is  that  such  cottages 
may  often  be  seen  attached  to  farms  with  handsome 
steadings,  in  which  no  exj^ense  has  been  spared  to 
provide  every  comfort  for  the  brute  beasts. 

For  unmarried  servants  the  "  sleeping  "  accom- 
modation has  also  of  late  years  been  improved,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Take  one  of  our 
larger  farms,  on  which  the  "  farm-kitcheu  "  system 
prevails — and  that  is  the  system  all  but  universal 
in  these  north-eastern  parts.  It  is  a  "three-pair" 
farm.  The  staff  of  servants  consists  of  a  married 
foreman,  who  works  the  "first  pair,"  and  has  a 
cottage  on  the  farm ;  a  second  and  third  horseman, 
unmarried ;  a  "  loon "  or  two  ;  a  cattleman,  who 
is  married  and  has  a  house  ;  and  two  women- 
servants.  All  have  their  meals  in  the  kitchen. 
After  "  supper,"  the  foreman  and  the  cattleman 
retire  to  their  own  houses.  Then  those  five  or  six 
young  men  and  women,  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  are  left  in  that  kitchen  to  conduct 
themselves  pretty  much  as  they  choose.  The}'  are 
practically  without  supervision ;  for,  under  this 
s2/stem,  the  best  master  or  mistress  is  almost  help- 
less. What  can  we  expect  from  it  but  just  the 
dire  results  which  make  other  parts  of  the  country 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  us  1 

AVhat  is  urgently  needed  is  that  at  every  farm 
where    the    servants   do    not   form   part    of    the 
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farmer's  family,  there  shall  be  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment for  the  unmarried  men-servants,  where  they 
may  not  only  sleep,  but  spend  their  spare  time,  and 
see  their  friends  in  comfort — with,  of  course,  fire 
and  light  in  the  winter.  I  don't  say  that  even 
this  improvement  would  cure  the  evil  I  allude  to  ; 
but  it  would  give  the  femsile  servants  a  chance  of 
protecting  their  virtue,  which,  under  this  system, 
tliey  hardly  have. 

Just  let  us  think  how  it  works  in  regard  to 
young  men  and  women  who  wish  to  see  each  other, 
whether  as  "sweethearts"  or  not.  "Jamie"  and 
"  Xelly  •'  were  fellow-servants  together,  and  a  kindly 
feeling  sprang  up  between  them  ;  but  the  term 
came,  and  separated  them  to  different  farms.  He 
"  thinks  lang  "  to  see  her  again.  How  is  he  to  do 
sol  If  he  knows  one  of  the  servant-men  at  the 
fiorm  where  she  is,  he  may  pretend  that  his  visit  is 
to  him.  If  he  does  not,  he  dare  not  venture  to 
call  while  "the  men  are  i'  the  hoose."  He  would 
be  made  the  victim  of  much  not  over-refined  wit, 
and  even,  perhajis,  of  some  rough  horse-play.  So 
he  must  sneak  round  after  dark,  to  be  surprised, 
possibly,  by  the  indignant  farmer,  and  ignominiously 
chased  off  the  premises — which,  poor  fellow,  in  the 
circumstances,  is  probably  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him.  Surely  this  simple  statement  of 
facts  shows  the  need  there  is  for  a  thorough  change 
here. 

Recreation. 

Another  form  in  which  "  help  "  is  needed  for  our 
farm  servants  is  that  of  rational  Recreation.  As  a 
nile,  servants  have  little  of  what  can  be  called  by 
that  name.  After  their  work  is  done,  they  may 
"step  ower  bye"  to  a  neighbouring  "toon,"  or  to 
the  smithy  with  their  "  irons,"  and  have  a  "  news  " 
over  the  latest  parochial  incidents.  Or,  staying  at 
home,  they  may  take  a  turn  at  the  "  dams,"  that  is, 
draughts,  or  a  "hau'  at  the  cairts;"  or,  if  one  is 
musical,  have  a  song,  or  a  tune  on  the  fiddle  or 
concertina.  Occasionally,  too,  there  is  a  "Public  En- 
tertainment "  of  Readings,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music,  etc.,  at  which  they  delight  to  attend.  Of 
this  latter,  however,  there  is  too  Little,  partly 
because,  in  many  parishes,  there  is  no  suitable 
accommodation  for  holding  them.  All  honour  to 
those  men — generous  and  noble  in  the  best  sense— 
who  are  erecting  Parish  Halls  for  such  objects. 
Given  the  accommodation,  past  experience  shows 
that  it  will  not  be  left  unoccupied.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  dull  routine  of  the  servant's  life  should 
not  be  lighted  up  with  gleams  of  poetry,  and  song, 
and  music. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  means  of  help  to  our 
servants  must  be  Self-help.  And  as  a  stimulus  and 
guide  to  it,  I  earnestly  urge  any  servant,  who  has 
not  already  read  it,  to  get  and  read  "  Talks  with 
Farm  Servants,  by  an  Old  Farm  Servant."  Ponder 
his  earnest  words,  try  to  follow  his  wise  counsels,  and 
you  will  get  the  best  of  all  help— the  lielp  of  Him 
who  alone  can  help  you  "savirgly  and  to  ;:rofit." 


Notices  of  Books. 

The  Missionary  Problem — By  James  Croil  (Toronto  : 
Briggs).  The  Editor  of  tlie  Canada  Presbyterian  Itecord 
lias  succeeded  in  his  aim,  which  was  "to  give  a  concise, 
yet  comprehensive,  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Protestant  missionary  effort  in  heathen  countries,  from 
a  purely  undenominational  standpoint."  Mr.  Croil  has 
the  art  of  giving  a  great  deal  of  information  while 
maintaining  the  popular  and  readable  character  of  his 
book.  The  Gospel  in  Paris :  Sermons— By  Eugene  Ber- 
sier,  D.D.  (Nisbet).  It  is  well  to  know  the  best  preach- 
ers of  other  nations,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Hastings  has 
conferred  a  benefit  on  the  public  of  this  country 
by  giving  them  in  vigorous  English  these  sermons  of 
the  great  French  preacher.  The  sermons  have  the 
eloquence  of  thought  as  well  as  of  passion.  The  volume 
contains  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Dr.  Bersier  by  the 
translator.  The  Atonement :  A  Clerical  Symposium 
(Nisbet).  Fourteen  authors,  who  represent  many  shades 
of  religious  belief,  write  here  concerning  Atonement,  each 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  The  result  is  a  book  which 
should  be  of  great  advantage  to  such  as  really  study  the 
subject.  Merely  to  read  in  the  ordinary  way  one  after 
another  these  conflicting  opinions  regarding  a  doctrine 
so  vital  to  Christianity  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  occupation 
of  doubtful  value.  The  title  "  Symposium "  is  not 
to  be  commended.  Over  the  Holy  Land — By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wylie,  D.D.  (Nisbet).  We  had  thought  there  was  not 
room  at  present  for  another  popular  book  on  the  Holy 
Land.  But  Dr.  Wylie's  work  takes  hold  of  the  reader, 
and  makes  him,  as  it  were,  see  Palestine  ;  and  we  cannot 
imagine  any  one  reading  this  volume  without  under- 
standing the  Bible  better  than  he  did  before.  The 
Parables  of  Jesus — By  the  Rev.  James  Wells,  M.A. 
(Nisbet).  We  can  recommend  this  book  to  the  young 
and  to  those  who  teach  them.  It  is  written  for  senior 
scholars.  The  author  arranges  the  parables  in  three 
divisions — (1)  the  first  circle,  including  the  seven  of 
Matt.  xiii.  ;  (2)  the  later  parables,  all  in  St.  Luke  ;  (3) 
the  last  parables,  chiefly  in  St.  Matthew.  The  Parables 
of  our  Lord — By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  (Edinburgh  :  Mac- 
niven  and  Wallace).  This  volume  is  limited  to  the 
parables  in  St.  Matthew.  It  is  a  book  of  thoughtful 
expository  discourses. 

Battles  with  the  Sea — By  R.  M.  P^allantyne  (Nisbet). 
Mr.  Ballantyne  is  at  his  best  when  describing  in  this 
book  for  boys  battles  with  the  storm  by  the  heroes  of 
the  Lifeboat  and  the  Rocket.  The  Thorogood  Family 
(same  author  and  publisher)  needs  no  commendation  to 
our  readers,  as  it  was  originally  written  for  "Life  and 
Work."  It  has  been  slightly  enlarged  since  those  days. 
The  Madman  and  the  Pirate  (same  author  and  publisher). 
The  story  is  laid  among  islands  of  the  Pacific  where 
missionary  enterprise  has  had  its  triumphs,  and  the 
power  of  the  gospel  is  shown  in  the  recLimation  of  the 
pirate  as  well  as  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Stephen, 
J/.Z).  —  By  the  Author  of  the  IVide,  Wide  JForld. 
(Nisbet).  More  years  have  passed  than  we  care  to  count 
just  now  since  this  author  took  possession  of  us  with 
one  of  her  early  stories.  Her  hand  has  not  lost  its 
cunning,  and  the  familiar  features  are  here  still — the 
American  English,  the  immense  detail  which  yet  stops 
short  of  w-earying,  the  sympathy  with  child-life,  and 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  create  nobility  of 
character.  My  First  Pound  Note — By  Jane  H.  Jamiuson, 
(Edinburgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier).  We 
highly  commend  this  book — it  is  only  a  twopenny  book 
in  a  paper  cover — to  our  senior  girls,  and  to  many  others, 
whom  it  may  set  on  the  path  of  saving,  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  hard-earned  wages  on  dress.  It  is  a  story 
which  they  will  read.  Catalogue  of  Books  for  Church  of 
Scotland  Sabbath  School  Libraries  (Dundee  :  Alexander 
and  Co.,  Courier  Office).  Dr.  Young  of  Monitieth  and 
the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on  Sunday  Schools 
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■have  done  a  good  service  to  all  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  country  by  inovidiiig  them  with  a  copious  list  of  the 
Jbest  books  for  their  libraries.  The  price  of  each  volume 
is  stated.  There  is  also  a  list  of  books  for  teacliers,  and 
information  is  given  as  to  various  methods  by  which 
■Sunday  Schools  may  obtain  grants  of  books  on  favour- 
able terras.  The  catalogue  is  2d.,  post  free.  The  Story 
•of  Blantyre :  Missionary  Life  in  East  Africa — By  E. 
Rodger  (Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  and  Sons).  Mrs. 
Rodger  has  done  excellent  work.  Her  little  book  ought 
-to  be  widely  read,  and  the  substance  of  it  should  be  given 
in  many  a  congregation,  work-party,  and  family  circle. 
Among  magazines,  etc.,  we  have  received  : — Tlic  British 
■and  Foreign  Evangelical  Reviciv  (Nisbet),  which  main- 
tains its  high  character,  and  never  fails  to  have  some- 
thing in  it  of  lasting  value  ;  The  English  Illustrated 
Jfagazine  (Macmillan),  a  sixpenny  magazine  of  high-class 
literature,  resembling  the  best  American  periodicals  in 
the  quality  of  its  illustrations  and  its  paper  ;  The  Chris- 
iian  Church  (Elliot  Stock),  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
Christian  truth  against  its  assailants  of  the  present  day  ; 
The  Scottish  Church  and  University  Almanac,  1884 
•{Edinburgh  :  !Macniven  and  Wallace),  full  of  informa- 
tion— nine-tenths  of  it  ecclesiastical.     The  price  is  Is. 

Ea  iflini'stcrs  anti  33tirk-'Ses0ians. 
The  Assembly  Query  for  1884. 

"^7HAT  methods  of  working  (ordinary  or  special),  or 
''  what  plans  or  organisations  for  Christian  work  in 
connection  with  your  congregation,  have,  in  your  opinion, 
heen  specially  successful  ?  Will  )'ou  state  the  circum- 
stances which  you  consider  to  have  principally  contributed 
to  that  success  ? 

Xote  1.  The  object  of  this  Query  is  not  to  collect  complete 
statistical  information,  but  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  place  before  the  Assembly — and,  through  the  Assem- 
bly, before  Ministers  and  Christian  Workers  generally 
— information  with  regard  to  methods  of  work  which 
have  succeeded  —  information  which  may  suggest  to 
Ministers  and  others  similar  methods  of  work  in  their 
Parishes. 

Xote  2.  The  Query  is  not  intended  to  apply  merely  to 
Parishes  in  which  there  is  ample  scope  and  facility  for 
Christian  work,  though  answers  from  such  Parishes 
will  be  invaluable.  Ministers  and  Sessions  of  small 
or  thinly-populated  Parishes,  or  districts  of  any  kind 
in  which  special  hindrances  have  to  be  overcome,  are 
particularly  requested  to  send  replies.  They  may  be 
able  to  give  information  and  encouragement  to  others 
similarly  situated,  who  would  regard  the  methods 
adopted  in  populous  Parishes  as  not  appHcable  to 
their  case. 

2fote  3.  In  Parishes  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  organisa- 
tion, the  Minister  and  Session  are  requested  not  to 
report  on  everything,  but  to  select  for  report  what  has 
been  specially  successful. 

Many  schedules  have  come  in  ;  but  there  are  strange 
gaps  in  the  list,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  not  a  few 
ministers  are  of  opinion  that  they  "substantially  answered 
the  question  some  years  ago."  But  the  Committee  have 
no  right  to  go  back  upon  the  papers  of  any  former  year, 
and  they  would  like  that  ministers  would  kindly  take 
the  trouble  to  answer  this  question  in  the  light  of  their 
experience  and  convictions  at  the  present  time.  If, 
however,  any  minister  believes  that  his  paper  in  some 
bygone  year  contains,  under  some  other  heading  (it 
cannot  have  been  quite  the  same),  what  he  regards  as  a 
still  applicable  account  of  the  most  effective  jjortion  of 
his  work  in  his  parish,  he  will  oblige  by  returning  this 
rjcar's  schedule,  with  a  reference  to  the  foimer  paper,  and 
a  request  that  the  Committee  use  it.  If  ministers  and 
Kirk-Sessions  will  agree  as  to  the  terms  of  the  answer  for 
this  year,  the  trouble  they  take  will  make  the  results 


well  worthy  of  the  Assembly's  consideration.  It  does 
good  to  the  whole  Church  to  have  a  discussion  as  lo 
the  real  work  so  well  done  in  so  many  parishes. 

ILife  anti  SKorfe  i^otcs. 

Resumption  of  Daily  Service  in  St.  Giles',  Edin- 
burgh.— After  a  cessation  of  more  than  230  years  daily 
Service  was  resumed  in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral— in  the 
Moray  Aisle — at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  1st  January 
1884.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  jjrayers  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Somers,  B.D.,  and  the  musical 
part  of  the  service  consisted  of  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lees  preached  a  short  sermon 
from  Exodus  xl.  2,  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
shalt  thou  set  up  the  Tabernacle."  He  said  that  in  the 
spirit  which  these  w-ords  indicated  they  commenced 
that  day  the  daily  service  in  that  Church.  Such  a 
thing  was  not  altogether  new  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Immediately  after  the  Reformation  there  was  daily  Ser- 
vice in  that  Church,  and  in  all  the  large  churches 
throughout  the  country  where  there  was  a  considerable 
population,  and  prayers  were  read  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Order,  and  portions  of  the  Scripture  were  read 
and  the  Psalter  sung.  The  daily  Service  ceased  in  St. 
Giles',  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  month 
of  July  1650,  and  had  never  been  resumed  from  that 
time  until  to-day.  He  (Dr.  Lees)  was  going  back  to 
the  old  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  not 
borrowing  a  custom  from  any  other  church  of  Christen- 
dom. Dr.  Lees  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Service 
which  it  was  intended  to  conduct  in  St.  Giles'  would  be 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  that  he  hojjed  it  might  be  a 
benefit  to  many  lonely  and  sorrowful  persons  such  as 
were  always  to  be  found  in  a  large  city  like  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Lees  will  be  always  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  ministers  from  the  country  who  may  attend 
the  Service. 

The  Border  Elders'  Union  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.— The  Union  has  published  a  valuable  Report  ou 
Congregational  Organisation.  It  recommends  the  Schedule 
System  of  collecting  for  the  Schemes,  gratis  distribution 
of  the  Missionary  Record  to  all  families  of  the  congrega- 
tion, a  uniform  scheme  of  lessons  in  the  Sunday  School, 
the  erection  of  Halls  for  Sunday  Schools  and  for  other 
congregational  purposes.  Elders  and  other  members  of 
the  church  taking  part  with  the  Minister  in  the  service 
of  the  Prayer  Meeting.  The  Young  Men's  Guild  and 
Temperance  Associations  are  specially  recommended. 
The  Elders  insist  that  Ministers  and  C)ffice  •  Bearers 
should  make  it  their  aim  to  enlist  the  services  of  every 
member  of  the  congregation  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 

LocHMABEN  Ladies'  ASSOCIATION. — As  the  result  of 
stirring  addresses  from  Sheriff  Hope  of  Dumfries  and 
Mr.  Macfarlane  of  Darjeeling  in  April  of  last  year, 
a  flourishing  Auxiliary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's 
Ladies'  Association  for  Foreign  Missions,  including 
Zenana  work,  was  formally  constituted  and  office-bearers 
appointed  in  May  following.  Eight  parishes  of  the 
Presbytery  have  already  joined  the  movement  and  given 
substantial  token  of  the  interest  excited  on  behalf  of 
our  heathen  sisters,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  another 
year  all  the  thirteen  parishes  of  the  Presbytery  may  lend 
a  helping  hand.  A  sale  of  work,  in  which  seven  Parishes 
took  part,  was  held  at  Lockerbie  on  the  13th  December 
last.  Mr.  Jardine  of  Castle  Milk,  M.P.,  and  Sheritt' 
Hope,  opened  the  sale,  and  the  considerable  sum  of 
£187  :  15  :  9  was  realised. 

Prizes  offered  for  Essays  on  the  Sabbath. — Sums 
of  £100,  £50,  £30,  and  £20  are  offered  this  year,  through 
the  Sabbath  Alliance  of  Scotland,  as  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Prizes  for  an  Essay  on  the  Sabbath. 
Information  as  to  the  subjects  and  conditions  prescribed 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  James  Brown,  Esq., 
C.A.,  26  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 


THE  EEV.  T.  BAETY,  ^I.A. 


SEARCHING  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


^ijr  Ecb.  (ITijomas  Bartu,  fl.^. 

TX  coiineetiou  ^-itli  an  article,  "  Ovir  Underpaid  Ministers,"  which  is  held  over  till  next  month,  -vre 
-*-  ha^'O  obtained  lea\'e  to  give  our  readers  a  portrait  of  the  energetic  Convener  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land's Committee  on  Small  Livings.  Mr.  Barty,  who  was  born  in  1838,  is  the  son  of  the  late  esteemed 
Dr.  Barty  of  Bendochy,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1868.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
in  1856  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  of  that  University.     He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  fileigle  in 


1860,  and  ordained  Minister  of  Kirkcolm,  near  Stranraer,  in  1862.  He  has  been  Convener  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Livings  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Cook  of  Haddington.  Mr.  Barty  is  Clerk  to  the 
Synod  of  Galloway,  Vice-Convener  of  Glasgow  Examining  Committee  for  Students  entering  the  Divinity 
Hall,  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  Kirkcolm,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 


Searcljtns  t\}t  Scriptures- 


By  the  Editoe. 


1.  What  proplict  did  not  live  tlie  life  of  the  righteous,  hut 
wished  to  die  his  death  ?  2.  Find  it  stated  in  thi'ee  books  of 
the  New  Testament  that  he  was  unrighteous.  3-5.  How 
manyoccasions  can  you  find  in  Bible  history  when  a  Divine 
Presence  was  manifested  by  the  shining  of  a  light  or  fire  ? 
6.  Find  instances  of  miraculous  fire  that  destroyed  human 
lires.  7.  Find  one  in  the  Old  and  one  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  whom  gold  or  silver  sinfully  obtained  brought 
death.  8.  Find  Christ  examined  before  Annas,  Caiaphas, 
the  Sanhedrim  in  the  morning,  Pilate  (the  first  time), 
Herod,  Pilate  (the  seconll  time).  9.  Find  His  twofold 
accusation  before  Caiaphas,  and  His  threefold  accu.sation 
before  Pilate.  10.  Who  were  made  friends  during  the 
trial  of  Christ,  and  who  found  that  tempters  are  cruel  ? 


ANSWERS  FOR  JANUARY. 


1.  Exod.  12.  1,  2,  The  Passover.  2.  Hadad,  1  Kings 
11.  14-22.  3.  Jacob  forgiving  Esau,  Gen.  33.  i  ;  Joseph 
forgiving  his  brethren,  Gen.  45.  15  ;  David  forgiving 
Absalom,  2  Sam.  14.  33;  the  father  forgiving  the 
prodigal,  Luke  15.  20.  4.  Leave-taking— Orpah,  Ruth 
].  14;  Elders,  Acts  20.  37;   Treachery— Joab,   2  Sam. 

20.  9  ;  Judas,  Matt.  26.  49.  5.  Joseph,  Gen.  50.  1. 
6,  7.  Matt.  1.  22  ;  2.  5  ;  2.  15  ;  2.  17  ;  2.  23  ;  3.  3  ;  4. 
15  ;  8.  17  ;  11.  10,  14  ;  12.  17  ;  13.  14  and  35  ;   15.  7  ; 

21.  4  ;  26.  56  ;  27.  9  ;  27.  35.  8,  9.  Mark  2.  18  ;  7.  3, 
4  ;  12.  18  ;  14.  1  and  12  ;  15.  6  ;  15.  42.  10.  Mark  5. 
41;  7.  11  ;  7.  34;  15.  22  and  34. 


XoTE.— fAs  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  Mm  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Dr.  Macleod  sees  members  regarding  baptism 

between  7  and  8  p.m. 
Service  in  Church,  11  A..M.,  2.30  P.M.     EVEN- 

mo,  7  P.M. 

(The  Afternoon  Service  on  this  day  is  speci- 
ally intended  for  the  young  people  of  the 
Congregation.  Children  are  expected  to 
bring  the  Children's  Hymnal,  and  to  .sit  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Church.  Baptism  is 
then  administered.) 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
10  A.M. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  2.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  Schools,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  11.15  a.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Meeting  of  Session,  4.30  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
8  p.m. 

AVorkers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Service,  .Tamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.  m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association. 
LECTURE  by  SHERIFF  NICOLSON,  8 
p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Jamaica  Street 
Hall,  6  p.m. 

Musical  Association,  Jlission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Choir  Practice. 

Afternoon  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Dr.  Macleod_'s  Evening  District  Meetings. 

Literary  Society,  8.15  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.,  2.30  p.m. 
Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association,  10 

A.M. 

Y^ouug  Men's  Bible  Class,  6  p.m. 

Sabbath  Schools,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  11.15  A.M. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  6.30  p.m. 

Same  as  3d. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

8  P.M. 

Same  as  5th. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  P.M. 
Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings. 
Same  as  7th. 

Same  as  9th.  COLLECTION  for  HOME 
MISSION  SCHEME. 

Same  as  10th. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion.    CONCERT,  8  p.m. 

Same  as  12th. 

Afternoon  Bible  Class,  3.15  P.M. 

Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings. 

Same  as  7th. 

Same  as  9th. 
Same  as  10th. 


25 

Tu. 

26 

W. 

1 

27 

Th. 

28 

Fr. 

29 

Sa. 

30 

&. 

31 

M. 

A,.. 

1 

Tu. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

8  P.M. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Jamaica  Street 

Hall,  6  P.M. 
Musical    Association,    Mission   Hall,    8    p.m. 

Choir  Practice. 
Ladies'  Sewing  Meeting  in  connection  with 

Missions,    Mission    Hall,     2.30    p.m.       All 

invited. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Dr.  Macleod's  Evening  District  Meetings. 
Same  as  7th. 

Same  as  9th. 
Same  as  10th. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
LECTURE  by  DR.  P.  A.  YOUNG. 


Preparation  of  Young  Communicants. 

Meetings  for  this  purpose  vnR  be  held  by  Dr.  Macleod 
in  the  Halls  on  Thursday  evenings  during  APRIL,  com- 
mencing on  the  3d,  at  8.15  o'clock. 

The  Congregational  Fund. 

The  purposes  of  this  Fund  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  EVERY  MEMBER  of  the  Congregation.  It 
is  indispensable  that  such  a  Fund  should  exist  and  be 
heartily  supported  if  the  work  of  the  Parish  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  living,  healthy,  and  successful  manner. 
For  convenience  it  may  be  desirable  to  explain  shortly  : — 

(1).  ITS  OBJECTS.— (rt)  To  meet  ordinary  congrega- 
tional expenses,  such  as  the  internal  repairs  and  cleaning 
of  the  Church,  the  salaries  of  Beadle  and  Door-keepers, 
gas,  coal,  taxe.s,  besides  the  maintenance  of  public  ordin- 
ances. (6)  Supplementary  stipend,  the  salaries  of  the 
Assistant  and  Lay  Missionary,  the  outlays  in  connection 
with  the  Mission  Halls,  the  Sabbath  School,  Magazine, 
and  various  other  things. 

(2).  SOURCES  OF  INCOME.— These  are  (a)  the 
■Weekly  Church-Door  Collections,  one  half  of  which  is 
available  for  the  above  objects  under  deduction  of  £50 
paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  From  this 
source  a  sum  of  £161  :  3s.  was  obtained  last  year,  but  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  contribution  of  each  member 
would  raise  the  amount  almost  indefinitely.  The  other 
half  of  these  Collections  is  paid  through  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Kirk-Session  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish. 
The  ordinary  Church -Door  Collections  average  from  £6 
to  £7  a  Sunday,  at  all  events  during  the  winter  months, 
and  this  amount  might  obviously  be  increased  with  great 
advantage.  (6)  Collections  on  Communion  Sundays  and 
at  Prayer  Meetings.  These  Collections  have  somewhat 
fallen  off  lately,  having  only  produced  £93  :  5  : 1  last 
year.  It  is  thought  that  an  average  of  £30  at  each 
Quarterly  Communion  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  (c) 
Subscriptions  and  Donations.  These  are  collected  by 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  who  call 
once  a  year  on  the  seat-holders.  Several  large  sub- 
scribers of  former  years  have  recently  died,  and  the 
present  may  be  thought  a  suitable  time  for  younger  and 
more  recent  members  to  consider  their  responsibility  in 
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the  matter.  I^ast  year  £472  :  19  :  6  were  subscribed  in 
this  way,  but  the  Committee  are  anxious  that  the  auiount 
shouhl  not  fall  short  at  any  time  of  £500. 

The  Committee  recognise  most  grateluUy  the  liberal 
support  they  have  received  from  so  many  members. 
They  feel,  however,  that  the  support  of  this  Fund  is  a 
duty  of  which  EVERY  ONE  shouhl  take  Ids  share. 
About  £800  are  required  annually,  and  in  no  way  can 
a  member  show  his  interest  in  the  succe.ss  of  the  Con- 
gregation so  directl)'  as  by  giving  what  he  can  to  main- 
tain a  Fund  which  may  be  called  the  very  heart  or 
mainspring  of  its  organised  life. 

An  explanatory  Statement,  with  Accounts  for  last 
year,  luis  already  been  placed  in  the  pews,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  contributors  will  kindly  afford  facilities  to  tlie 
Collectors,  who  will  probably  call  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Colin  G.  M.\ciiae,  Humranj  Treasurer. 

District  Nurse. 

Although  it  is  not  specially  connected  with  this  Con- 
gregation, it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Scheme  has 
lately  been  set  on  foot  to  establish  a  Nurse  for  the  sick 
poor  of  the  Stockhridge  district,  on  a  similar  system  to 
that  already  successfully  instituted  in  other  parts  of  the 
cit}'.  The  object  is  a  good  one,  and  if  it  succeeds  a  felt 
■want  will  be  supplied.  The  expense  will  not  be  great, 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  praiseworthy 
object  will  not  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  funds. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Imlach,  48  Queen  Street,  or  A.  G.  Herries,  Esq.,  16 
Heriot  Row. 

Home  Mission  Scheme. 

It  will  be  oberved  the  first  of  the  "Schemes"  Collec- 
tions for  the  current  vear  is  to  be  made  on  the  16th  on  be- 
half of  the  HOME  MISSION.  We  trust  that  it  will  be 
worthy  of  the  object,  and  that  it  will  mark  a  good  com- 
mencement of  our  Collections  for  1884. 

Bodily  Infirmity  as  a  Hindrance  to  Prayer. 

By  W.  Walsham  How,  Bishop  of  Bedford. 

There  are  states  of  bodily  health  in  which  prayer 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult.  "The  coriuptible  body 
presseth  down  the  soul."  Yet  often  the  true  cause  of 
the  difficulty  is  not  known,  and  great  trouble  and  misery 
is  felt  at  a  want  of  power  to  pray,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  spiritual  malady,  when  it  really  springs  from  bodily 
causes. 

Now  I  would  not  have  any  one  who  reads  these  words 
say,  "  This  is  most  likely  my  case.  I  find  my  heart  cold 
and  dead,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it.  It  seems  of  no 
use  to  trj'  to  pray.  I  must  set  it  down  to  the  state  of 
ray  health,  and  be  content.  Suppose  there  is  some  other 
cause  ?  Suppose  tliere  is  some  secret  sin — pride,  or  envy, 
or  uncharitableness,  or  impurity,  or  sloth,  or  worldliness 
— which  is  the  real  malady,  it  would  be  a  fearful  thing 
to  deceive  oneself,  and  to  cloak  the  true  evil  under  a  false 
excuse.  Oh  !  do  not  grasp  at  a  way  of  accounting  for 
your  want  of  the  spirit  of  devotion,  because  it  is  easy  and 
soothes  your  conscience,  but  be  very  strict  and  searching 
with  yourself  first  of  all,  so  as  to  make  .sure  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  is  not  elsewhere.  When  you  cannot  account 
for  it  in  any  other  way,  when  you  have  striven  in  all 
lowly  anxiousness  and  earnestness  to  discover  the  hind- 
rance in  your  soul,  then  you  may  ask  yourself,  "May  it 
be  traced  to  bodily  weakness  ?"  This  is  the  true  cause, 
more  often  perhaps  than  is  thought,  and  many  a  poor 
weary  desponding  soul  needs  the  comfort  of  knowing  this. 
Y'et  the  humble  Christian  will  accept  this  reason  very 
unwillingly,  with  much  fear  and  trembling,  and  with 
many  a  sigh  if  so  it  must  be. 

There  are  states  of  bodily  infirmity  which  betray  them- 
selves chiefiy  in  their  elfect  on  the  mind  and  feelings. 
There  is  no  pain,  only  a  sort  of  general  lassitude  and  want 
of  vigour  and  brightness.     It  is  hardly  enough  to  be 


called  disease.  Yet  it  is  just  this  state  which  renders 
devotion  so  very  difficult.  Mental  effort  and  strict  atten- 
tion are  needed  for  prayer,  and  these  seem  beyond  the 
power  of  one  in  this  state.  There  is  the  attempt  made  ; 
hut  even  the  body  is  wearieil  by  the  attitude  of  kneeling, 
and  the  mind  seems  utterly  powerless  to  overcome  the 
wandering  thoughts,  and  sense  of  deadness  and  vacancy, 
and  miserable  reluctance  to  pray,  which  beset  it.  It  is 
wretched  enough  to  feel  these.  God  seems,  oh  !  so  far 
off".  We  are  sinking  in  the  cold  waves,  and  there  is  no 
.Iesu.s  with  His  kind  jiit}'  to  stretch  out  His  hand  and 
lift  us  up.  Probably  in  such  a  state  no  words  will  be 
found  more  helpful  than  those  of  the  77th  Psalm.  They 
draw  a  lifelike  picture  of  a  soul  suffering  under  the  sense 
of  desolation  and  banishment  from  GoD.  Who  has  not 
known  moments  when  he  could  make  these  sad  questions 
his  own:  "Will  the  Lord  absent  Himself  for  ever? 
And  will  He  be  no  more  entreated  ?  Is  His  mercy  clean 
gone  for  ever  ?  And  is  His  promise  come  utterly  to  an 
end  for  evermore  ?  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? 
And  will  He  shut  up  His  loving-kindness  in  displeasure  ?" 
The  true  answer  is  in  the  next  words,  "And  I  said,  It 
is  mine  own  infirmitj^"  Yes,  thou  poor  suff'ering  one, 
it  is  thine  ow-n  infirmity — thine  own  weakness,  which 
brings  to  thee  such  sad  desponding  thoughts.  God  hath 
not  changed  :  He  is  not  absent  from  thee  :  He  hath  not 
forgotten  to  be  gracious  :  He  will  not  shut  up  His  loving- 
kindness  in  displeasure.  No  ;  the  cloud  which  so  hides 
away  the  sunshine  of  His  love  hangs  very  close  to  thine 
own  soul.  It  may  be  dark  and  thick  as  thou  lookest 
up.  Yet  if  thou  couldest  only  for  one  moment  gaze 
through  its  folds,  thou  wouldst  see  that  blessed  sunshine 
as  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever  beyond.  Oh  !  remember 
the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  most  Highest.  "  Call 
to  mind"  His  "wonders  of  old  time."  He  is  the  "Fatheii 
of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning."  He  that  loved  thee  in  times  past  loveth 
thee  still.  Why  wilt  thou  doubt  His  love  because  thou 
seest  not  thine  own  ? 

And  now  you  ask,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

Y^ou  must  do  what  you  can.  You  liave  been  trying 
to  do  more  than  you  can.  GoD  only  asks  from  you  what 
He  gives  you  power  to  do. 

1.  Be  content  with  a  shorter  prayer.  You  may  prob- 
ably be  able  to  make  up  for  its  shortness  by  greater 
attentiveness. 

2.  Be  content  if  you  can  attain  to  attentiveness  even 
without  warmth  of  devotion. 

3.  Offer  to  God  what  you  thus  do  as  a  most  unworthy 
and  imperfect  offering,  to  be  accei^ted  only  for  the  sake 
of  Jesits  Christ,  who  offered  Himself  for  you. 

4.  Try  to  say  a  brief  ejaculatory  prayer  to  God  some- 
times during  the  day,  such  as,  "0  Father,  have  mercy 
on  Thy  poor  helpless  child,  and  save  me  for  Jesus 
Chri.st's  sake. 

5.  Bear  your  want  of  power  to  pray  as  a  cross  to  be 
taken  up  humbly  and  carried  after  Christ. 

6.  Hope  that  it  will  not  always  be  so. 

Oh,  how  happ)'  and  beautiful  it  will  be  to  worship 
God  when  all  mists  and  clouds  and  darkness  are  burnt 
up  in  the  brightness  of  His  manifested  presence  !  "  Now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face." 
Meanwhile  we  must  not  behave  as  if  God  were  that 
"austere  man"  of  the  parable,  taking  up  where  He  has 
not  laid  down,  and  reaping  where  He  has  not  sown.  Oh 
no  ;  He  is  oui'  loving,  generous,  most  merciful  Father, 
and  we  His  little  children,  looking  up  to  Him  in  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  bondage  and 
fear.  0  Father,  Thy  child  cannot  alwa}'s  see  Thee. 
Thou  hidest  Thyself  sometimes  in  clouds  and  thick 
darkness.  Yet  will  I  believe  Thy  love.  Heaviness  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  And 
when  that  morning  breaks  there  will  be  no  more  night, 
but  the  lifting  up  of  the  light  of  Th}'  countenance  upon 
us,  for  "  in  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  Thy 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 
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SHoman'5  SiEoilv :   anti   its  possible 
Organisation.    ^  SEoman's  ^uilti. 

Bj'  the  Eev.  Professor  A.  H.  Chakteris,  D.D. 

WHEN  one  looks  closely  at  the  work  done  by  a 
congregation  in  aid  of  the  minister,  women 
obvionsly  get  most  of  it  to  do.  The  contributions  to 
Scheme  Collections  are  conventionally  understood  to 
be  from  men,  because  man  is  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family;  but  in  any  household  where  the  amount 
given  represents  anything  like  a  real  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  household,  the  pinch  of  it  will  be 
felt  by  the  wife  and  mother  more  than  by  the 
liusband  and  father.  He  will  go  to  his  work 
as  before,  and  his  clothes  will  be  got  just  as 
if  no  money  had  been  given  away.  But  she  has 
to  arrange  the  details  of  daily  provision  for  the 
household,  for  the  summer  holiday,  for  the  tear  and 
wear  of  the  fm-niture,  for  the  amount  to  be  spent 
in  hospitality,  and  so  on ;  and  the  money  that  was 
parted  with  would  have  made  many  things  easier 
to  manage.  Thus  even  as  regards  the  pecuniary 
contribution,  the  woman  (always  supposing  that 
there  was  some  sacrifice  made  when  it  was 
given)  has  probably  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
man.  But  at  all  events,  men  do  little  beyond 
that.  The  duties  of  elders,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, are  not  exacting ;  and  the  elders  are  few 
when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  households  in 
the  congregation.  Yet  the  elders,  and  a  few  young 
men  who  teach  in  the  Simday  School,  are  for  the 
most  part  all  the  male  allies  of  the  minister ; 
whereas  the  women-helpers  are  numerous,  and  in 
most  cases  are  rescuing  time  from  other  duties  that 
they  may  be  able  to  help.  The  Sundae/  School 
itself  is  mainly  taught  by  women.  I  found  that 
women  are  the  best  teachers  of  girls  of  any  age, 
and  that  a  class  of  big  bad  boys  is  sooner  brought 
into  better  tone  by  the  influence  of  a  lady  teacher 
than  by  any  amount  of  discipline  or  constraint ; 
while  as  a  rule  (though  not  always)  the  great 
mass  of  children  too  young  to  read  are  best  taught 
by  a  woman.  The  Clothing  Society  and  the 
Mothers'  Meeting  are  of  com-se  handed  over  to  the 
female  workers.  What  minister  has  a  "  Fathers' 
Meeting  "  conducted  by  gentlemen  1  and  yet  what 
more  obvious  means  of  usefulness  exists  1  The 
DLstrict-visiting — hardest,  most  trying,  but  most 


effective  of  all  mission  agencies — is  as  a  rule  en- 
tii'ely  done  by  the  minister  and  his  "lady  visitors." 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  it  should  be  so.  A 
Christian  man  who  occasionally  left  his  own  fire- 
side of  an  evening  and  went  to  offer  his  friendly 
help  to  poor  men  who  had  come  from  their  work 
to  a  "  home  "  which  poverty  makes  gaunt  and  bare, 
would  find  that  he  has  gained  an  influence  over 
the  whole  household  which  no  lady  calling  on  the 
mother  in  the  afternoon  can  ever  have.  I  find 
with  pleasure  that  many  lady  visitors  now  go  in 
the  evenings  to  call  on  their  poor  friends,  so  that 
they  may  meet  with  the  father,  and  try  to  secure 
his  good-will  towards  their  attempts  to  do  good  to 
his  family.  I  hear  of  young  ladies,  accompanied 
by  a  domestic  servant,  going  about  in  "  com-ts  "  and 
"  closes  "  in  the  evening,  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
one  accompanied  by  her  father  or  her  brother. 
Yet  who  can  doubt  that  such  companionship  would 
often  be  of  priceless  value  1  Not  for  the  visitor's 
protection  !  She  is  safe  in  her  panoply  of  inno- 
cence and  Christian  love.  No  rude  hand  or  rude 
word — in  Scotland  at  least,  for  I  have  heard  that 
in  London  it  is  sometimes  different — will  ever  dis- 
tm-b  her  in  her  mission  of  mercy.  But  there  are 
things  which  men  can  do  for  men,  fathers  for 
fathers,  young  men  for  young  men,  which  no  woman 
can  do,  and  which  are  laymen's  work,  not  a  minis- 
ter's ;  yet  the  minister  and  his  lady  visitors  are  left 
to  do  it  all  as  best  they  may. 

Another  department  of  work  which  is  almost 
entirely  left  to  women  is  the  Bazaar.  The  extra- 
ordinary development  of  this  mode  of  promoting  a 
good  cause  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
external  fortunes  of  Christian  Churches  during  the 
last  ten  years.  No  cause  can  be  carried  to  com- 
pletion without  a  Bazaar ;  none  can  fail  if  the 
Bazaar  be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Bazaars  have 
gone  through  the  invariable  history  of  good  move- 
ments. They  have  overcome  opposition,  they  have 
lived  down  ridicule,  they  have  prevailed  over  in- 
difference, and  now  they  are  an  accepted  institution. 
The  secret  of  their  success  is  in  their  enlisting  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  women  whose  time  is  at  their 
command  There  was  in  every  parish,  and  almost 
in  every  house — certainly  in  every  household  not  en- 
grossed with  manual  laboiu- — a  great  deal  of  unoccu- 
pied time  and  unused  strength,  and  in  consequence 
much  of  that  aching  of  heart  which  comes  to  the 
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unemployed.  The  Bazaar  has  appealed  to  woineii 
with  time  to  spare  ;  and  they  rejoice  to  take  part 
in  preparing  for  it.  INIany  a  one,  too,  who  never 
thought  it  possible  to  do  anything  beyond  the 
necessary  work  of  her  own  household  has  found 
that  to  occupy  fragments  of  time  in  behalf  of  some- 
thing beyond  her  own  hearth  gives  her  the  pleasure 
which  always  comes  from  unselfish  exertion,  and  so 
brightens  all  her  life.  She  looks  out  on  a  wider 
horizon,  and  is  glad. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  the  remarkable  exten- 
sion of  women's  work  for  missions  to  heathen 
women  has  done  so  much  good  and  promises  to  do 
so  much  more.  Work,  money,  volunteers  for  the 
mission -field — all  are  coming  increasingly  from 
women  at  home  to  the  "help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty "  in  heathendom.  The  amount  of 
trouble  which  women  take  with  their  working- 
pai'ties,  their  collecting-books,  their  sales  of  work, 
their  despatch  of  garments  to  foreign  mission  sta- 
tions, has  no  parallel  in  what  we  of  the  male  sex 
do  for  a  mission  when  we  drop  a  coin  into  the 
plate  as  we  pass  by,  or  give  a  cheque  to  the  lady- 
collector  (it  is  nearly  always  a  lady)  when  she  calls. 
And  in  the  mission  itself  what  changes  are  wrought 
by  women  as  agents  !  Doors  of  Hindoo  houses  are 
now  eagerly  opened  to  women-missionaries  by  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  would  have  thought  the 
world  near  an  end  if  they  had  been  so  much  as 
asked  to  admit  them  a  few  years  ago.  And  with 
their  admission  begins  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  missions  to  India.  Those  men  who  already  see 
how  greatly  the  nature  of  Indian  women  would  be 
raised  by  Christian  civilisation,  will  soon  see  it 
more  clearly,  and  they  and  "all  their  house"  will 
rise  into  the  Divine  Truth  from  which  the  civilisa- 
tion springs.  I  see  that  the  brother  of  three 
devoted  English  ladies  who  are  missionaries  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  now 
Acting  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal ;  and  the 
quickly  sensitive  Hindoo  will  appreciate  the  love 
of  soiils  which  makes  women  of  so  high  social 
position — nieces  of  a  Viceroy  and  sisters  of  a 
Governor — come  to  toil  in  dull  zenanas.  If  this 
were  the  time  to  say  it,  one  would  like  to  dwell  on 
the  high  consideration  which  Scottish  women  of 
similar  rank  would  earn  among  us  at  home  if  they 
would  volunteer  for  the  mission-fields  of  India,  or 
of  China,  or  of  Africa.  We  have  far  too  few  of 
our  upper  classes  who  understand  that  the  highest 
honour  their  sons  and  daughters  can  achieve  in 
this  life  is  to  be  approved  workers  in  the  Christian 
ministry. 

A  few  years  ago,  after  the  visit  of  the  American 
evangelists,  ladies  with  a  gift  of  song  found  a 
blessed  exercise  for  it  in  going  to  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  poor  and  singing  hymns  to  cheer  the 
sufferers.  This  is  still  not  unknown  in  liospitals, 
but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  fewer  of  those 
h':lpfid  minstrels  climb  the  dark  stairs  and  sit 
beside  the  pallets  of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes. 


The  mention  of  hospitals  may  remind  us  how 
great  is  the  change  accomplished  in  them,  and 
through  them  in  private  houses  also,  by  the  work 
of  ladies.  The  days  of  pauper-nurses  and  of  stupid 
women  who  were  mere  niursing  machines  are  at 
an  end,  and  in  England  and  Scotland  educated 
and  cultured  women  are  dedicating  themselves,  as 
'trained  nurses,  to  the  service  of  their  suffering 
fellow -creatures.  No  one  can  see  those  bright, 
active,  young  ladies  in  their  comely  uniform  moving 
about  iu  a  sick-room  without  wondering  whether 
the  existence  of  such  people  as  "  Mrs.  Gamp  "  was 
a  fact  or  a  di-eam.  I  wonder  if  any  woman  ever 
did  a  more  abiding  work  in  our  land  than  Florence 
Nightingale  did  when  she  turned  the  tenderness 
and  aptitude  of  womanhood  to  the  work  of  nursing, 
as  at  once  a  science  and  a  Christlike  occupation  for 
life. 

It  is  from  meditating  on  the  progress  which 
nursing  has  made  through  organised  societies  in 
connection  with  which  nurses  are  trained  and,  when 
qualified,  are  enrolled,  that  I  have  come  to  think 
that  woman's  work  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
make  much  greater  progress  if  it  were  organised. 
Organisation  has  given  to  nursing  not  a  little  of  its 
power  to  draw  to  it  as  an  occupation  bright  and 
eager  young  lives  that  without  some  such  outlet 
would  fret  themselves  away  in  listlessness  at  the 
parental  fireside.  The  apprenticeship  of  nurses,  and 
the  common  rules  and  the  high-toned  discipline  by 
which  the  sldll  of  the  experienced  is  imparted  to 
beginners,  do  much  to  keep  alive  in  a  young  nurse's 
mind  the  conviction  that  she  is  one  of  a  noble  band, 
and  that  she  has  the  honour  of  her  sisterhood  as 
well  as  her  own  credit  to  maintain. 

And  could  not  something  of  the  same  kind  be 
done  with  our  devoted  women -workers  in  the 
Christian  Church  ?  Take  the  case  of  what  are 
called  "Lady- Visitors."  They  are  often  much  in 
want  of  training :  there  is  little  systematic  effort 
to  convey  to  beginners  among  them  the  gathered 
and  growing  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
long  at  work ;  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  give 
them  the  moral  support  of  conscious  union  in  pur- 
pose and  practice  with  other  likeminded  laboiurers 
in  other  parts  of  the  land  or  even  in  other  parishes 
of  the  same  city  or  presbytery. 

It  was  not  so  in  the  early  Church.  I  am  not 
going  to  quote  the  practices  of  the  Chiu'ch  in  its 
days  of  corruption  and  decay ;  but  readers  of  the 
New  Testament  know  that  many  women  had  a 
definite  official  position  in  the  Church  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Not  to  speak  of  many  women  whose 
work  however  valuable  may  not  have  been  official, 
we  remember  that  Phoebe  was  a  "deaconess"  of 
the  Church  in  Cenchreac,  and  that  the  word  is  just 
as  much  a  designation  of  a  female  official  as  the 
word  "  deacon  "  is  of  a  male  official.  There  were 
deaconesses  for  many  centuries.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
he  put  two  "deaconesses"  to  torture  in  order  to  find 
out  what  Christianity  was.     But  while  deaconesses 
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probably  looked  after  what  may  be  called  the  active 
business  of  the  Church,  going  to  and  fro  as  mission- 
aries and  so  on,  there  was  another  order  of  women- 
oiticials  known  as  "widows,"  who  differed  from 
deaconesses  very  much  as  presbyters  differed  from 
deacons,  i.e.  in  hanng  duties  of  superintendence 
rather  than  of  detail  laid  upon  them.  We  read  of 
them  in  1  Tim.  v.  9-1 4,1  and  we  know  that  they 
long  continued  in  the  Chmxh.  A  special  seat  was 
set  apart  for  them  :  they  were  the  superintendents 
of  the  female  part  of  the  congregation  ;  they  wore  a 
special  dress  and  they  were  ordained  with  "  laying 
on  of  hands."  In  com-se  of  time  the  fimctions  of 
"  widows  "  and  those  of  "  deaconesses  "  were  mixed 
up ;  and  the  Eastern  Church  differed  from  the  West 
regarding  both  the  names  and  the  duties  of  female 
office-bearers.  So  it  has  been  also  in  regard  to  the 
offices  held  in  the  Chiu-ch  by  men.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  has  almost  abolished  deacons ;  the 
Episcopal  Chiu"ch  has  the  name,  but  attaches  to 
tills  office  duties  and  a  rank  of  which  we  have  no 
trace  in  the  New  Testament.  But  the  Scriptiu'e 
record  remains.  The  corruption  of  the  Church 
does  not  destroy  the  fact  that  there  was  for  long 
an  ofiBcial  rank  assigned  to  certain  women,  and 
that  the  office  was  regarded  as  an  apostolic  institu- 
tion. 

When,  therefore,  I  suggest  the  enrolment  of 
women  who  are  wUling  workers  in  Christ's  service 
I  have  New  Testament  authority.  Why  should 
we  not  have  a  Cliiurch  of  Scotland  Association  of 
women  who  are  engaged  in  Christian  work  1  why 
should  it  not  have  a  Centre  %  why  should  it  not 
have  Branches  in  every  district  1  why  should  it 
not  be  an  object  of  honourable  ambition  to  young 
workers  to  be  enrolled  in  if?  and  why  should 
it  not  have  rules  and  regrdations  requiring  of 
aU  who  would  enter  it  some  sufficient  proof  of 
their  fitness  for  such  work  as  it  implies  %  I  should 
expect  from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  subject 
an  elevation  of  the  standard,  a  raising  of  the  tone, 
throughout  the  Church.  Training  woidd  become 
the  rule,  and  by  and  by  be  systematised ;  and 
readiness  to  "go  anywhere  and  do  anything,"  as 
Christ's  cause  shall  require,  will  become  as  common 
as  it  now  is  rare.  And  if  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  to  be  called  The  Church  of  Scotland 
Women -Workers'  Guild  it  would  have  no  bad 
name.     But  the  name  is  not  the  main  thing. 

What  I  speak  of  has  been  done  in  Germany,  as 
is  well  known  to  all.     It  is  not  fifty  years  since 

^  They  were  not  the  same  as  the  poorer  widows  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  verses  (1  Tim.  v.  3-8),  who  were 
supported  by  the  Church  because  they  were  old  and  lone 
and  poor.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  ;  but  we  seem 
to  have  in  St.  Paul's  writings  mention  of  three  classes  of 
women  enrolled  for  specific  purposes  by  the  Church — (1) 
widows  supported  by  the  Church  because  of  their  poverty 
(Acts  vi.  1;  1  Tim  V.  3-8);  (2)  "widows"  set  apart  to 
honourable  rank  in  the  Church  because  of  their  distin- 
guished works  of  active  piety  (1  Tim.  v.  9,  10)  ;  (3) 
deaconesses,  whose  duties  were  those  of  female  pastors. 


Fliedner,  the  pastor  of  the  little  parish  of  Kaisers- 
werth,  founded  the  now  fiimous  Deaconess  Institu- 
tion, which  has  been,  not  only  to  its  own  members, 
but  to  many  more,  "a  mother-house"  indeed,  from 
which  "sisters"  trained  in  good  works  and  full  of 
love  for  God  and  suffering  men  have  gone  forth  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  it  nui'ses  and  school- 
mistresses ai-e  trained,  and  other  sisters  whose 
mission  is  to  rear  orjihan  children,  or  to  shelter 
released  prisoners,  and  to  reclaim  the  fallen  of 
their  own  sex.  There  is  also  a  house  of  shelter 
for  aged  deaconesses,  bearing  the  quaint  title  of 
the  "  House  of  the  Festival  Eve  " — for  it  is  their 
place  of  rest  before  the  great  joy  of  eternity.  The 
deaconesses  trained  here  are  found  everywhere  in 
Em-ope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  They  are 
found  in  mission -schools,  in  hospitals,  in  orphan- 
ages abroad ;  or  working  as  Biblewomeu  and 
Scripture-readers  at  home.  They  are  well  known 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Missions  to  Jews ;  for 
oiu'  work  is  beside  theirs  in  the  great  schools  of 
Smyrna  and  Beyrout,  and  in  that  most  home-like 
of  hospitals  which  is  still  one  of  the  unchanged 
features  of  ruined  Alexandria. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  success  of  Kaisers- 
werth,  with  its  many  branches  and  imitators — so 
great  that  there  are  now  53  "  Mother-Houses," 
with  5000  "Sisters,"  working  in  1500  fields  of 
labour — is  due  to  the  conviction  in  men's  miads 
that  this  idea  is  a  Christian  and  Scriptural  one, 
worked  out  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  love.  When 
we  think  of  om-  rmtrained  Biblewomeu,  and  our 
inexperienced  lady-visitors,  we  may  perhaps  con- 
clude that  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  and  should 
have  some  such  Institution  for  training  some,  and 
over  and  above  that  a  means  of  uniting  in  a  great 
society  all  throughout  the  land,  who,  doing  the 
same  work,  would  like  to  learn  from  the  growing 
experience  of  others  likeminded.  We  have  many 
willing  workers,  many  well  qualified,  and  I  have 
found  that  they  were  eager  for  some  such  imion  as 
I  have  sketched.  I  think  it  should  have  a  dis- 
tinctive name ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  help  to  its 
members  to  have  a  distinctive  dress  when  they  are 
"  on  duty  "  in  their  holy  occupation ;  but  the  great 
thing  is  to  have  some  recognition  of  the  need  of 
training  for  the  great  work.  And  om-  Church  is 
free  to  adapt  herself  to  the  wants  of  om-  time  in 
this  as  in  all  things  good. 


Repentance  nnto  Hife. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Hamilton,  Hamilton. 

"Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." — 
St.  Luke  xiii.  5. 

WHAT  is  Repentance?  In  ordinary  language 
when  men  say  they  repent  of  something 
they  have  done,  they  mean  they  are  sorry  for  it, 
that  they  see  they  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
brought  trouble  on  themselves  thereby.     And  they 
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are  apt  to  iaucy  that  the  Repentance  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  means  the  same  thing. 

But  Eepentance  unto  life  is  more  than  sorrow 
or  regret.  Men  may  be  very  sorry  that  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  foil  into  a  particular  sin  or 
to  acquire  some  evil  habit,  or  to  be  brought  into 
unfortunate  miserable  cu'cumstunces ;  looking  to 
the  past  or  present  they  may  be  full  of  shame  and 
remorse,  looking  to  the  futm'e,  so  far  as  they 
peruiit  themselves  to  do  so,  they  may  be  conscious 
of  uneasy  cbead  and  fear,  and  yet  all  this  may  do 
them  no  good — it  may  only  make  them  unhappy, 
fretful,  discontented,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  such  self- 
reproachfid  uncomfortable  thoughts. 

If  you  have  ever  been  called  on  to  visit  those 
in  sickness  or  trouble,  you  must  often  have  seen 
instances  of  what  seemed  sharp  and  unfeigned 
penitence,  but  when  health  or  prosperity  retm-ned 
you  may  have  been  pained  to  see  how  unfruitful 
and  folse  the  apjjarent  Repentance  proved  itself  to 
be.  And  this  came  about  not  simply  because  such 
persons  in  their  penitence  went  no  fiu'ther  than 
being  sorry  for  then-  sin,  but  because  their  sorrow 
was  selfish  and  had  no  reference  to  God.  They 
were  sorry  because  of  what  they  felt  they  had  lost, 
or  because  of  the  positive  evil  and  disgrace  they 
had  brought  on  themselves,  or  because  of  the  dread 
with  which  an  unknown  future  and  an  angry  God 
brought  suddenly  very  near,  filled  then*  minds.  If 
only  they  could  persuade  themselves  that  these 
things  were  far  from  them,  and  they  could  be  in- 
diiferent  and  unbelieving  about  them  as  before,  if 
only  they  could  be  sm'e  they  might  commit  the  sin 
and  not  incur  the  fear  of  detection  or  punishment, 
they  would  be  found  as  ready  as  ever  to  do  the 
evil  act.  And  so  the  return  of  the  power  and 
opportunity  only  shows  how  merely  selfish  fear  or 
sorrow  has  left  them  just  as  they  were,  without 
any  change  in  character — nay,  has  probably  helped 
to  harden  them  because  it  has  given  them  a  con- 
scious sense  that  they  have  gone  along  at  least 
a  part  of  the  path  of  Repentance. 

But  even  when  the  sorrow  is  toward  God, 
when  it  has  reference  not  only  to  self  but  to  God 
our  Creator  and  Preserver,  our  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier,  it  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of 
Repentance.  It  is  only  its  beginning  and  source. 
"Godly  sorrow,"  says  St.  Paul,  ^Headeth  to  Re- 
pentance." And  he  distinguishes  between  "  godly 
sorrow  "  and  "  the  sorrow  of  the  world  "  by  pointing 
out  that  not  only  has  the  former  reference  to  God, 
but  also  that,  however  deep  and  sincere  and  endur- 
ing it  may  be,  it  is  not  without  hojye,  and  leads  to 
action  and  a  change  of  heart  and  life,  whereas 
"the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death  " — ends  in 
remorse  and  despair,  or  in  the  fatal  efl"ort  to  drown 
and  ignore  it. 

The  ground  of  confidence  for  tne  man  who  has 
learned  in  sincerity  and  sorrow  to  say,  "  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord,"  and  who  in  this  light 
has   come   to  apprehend  what  sin   means,  is,  as 


our  Catechism  expresses  it,  "  the  apprehension 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ."  This  is  the 
comfort  which  comes  to  those  who  have  been 
convinced  of  sin.  Great  as  their  sin  is,  they 
feel  that  the  love  of  God  is  greater.  "  There 
is  forgiveness  with  Thee  that  Thou  mayest  be 
feared,"  they  learn  to  say ;  and  looking  to  the 
love  and  pardon  offered  to  all  who  will  receive 
them  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  feel  the  desire  and 
power  of  a  new  life  enter  into  them.  Con- 
trition, Confession,  Amendment — these  may  be 
said  to  be  the  elements  composing  true  Re- 
pentance, which,  beginning  with  sorrow  before 
God,  and  proceeding  through  shame  and  humilia- 
tion, strives, — with  many  falls  and  backslidings 
it  may  be, — yet  ever  strives  to  enter  on  the 
narrow  path  of  reformation  and  of  the  new  life 
which  has  Christ  as  at  once  its  source  and  object. 

As  there  are  mistakes  regarding  the  nature  of 
Repentance,  so  are  there  mistakes  regarding  the 
2:)lace  it  occupies  in  the  Christian  life.  Many  speak 
of  it  as  they  do  of  conversion,  as  the  entrance  to 
or  beginning  of  the  new  life,  as  something  which, 
once  felt  or  passed  through,  ceases  to  be  any  longer 
necessary ;  but  if  Repentance  has  really  taken 
possession  of  the  heart  it  never  leaves  it.  The 
Repentance  that  seeks  forgiveness  with  anxious 
entreaty,  and  the  Repentance  that  lives  under  a 
daily  sense  of  pardon  vouchsafed,  may  in  many 
respects  differ,  but  in  their  nature  they  are  one. 
It  is  shallow  teaching  which  tells  men  that 
what  God  forgets  we  should  forget  too,  and 
that  it  shows  want  of  faith  in  Christ's  aton- 
ing work  when  we  continue  in  penitence  to 
remember  sins  which  He  has  declared  to  be  for- 
given. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  ways  of  remem- 
bering sin,  and  it  is  not  meant  that  om:  remem- 
brance should  prevent  our  rejoicing  in  all  Christ 
has  effected  for  us,  or  interfere  with  our  faith  in 
the  completeness  of  His  work ;  but  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  we  attach  to  God's  forgiveness,  will 
be  our  continued  sorrow  and  shame,  not  only  over 
constantly  recurring  sins  and  infirmities,  but  over 
sins  of  the  past  which  we  know  God  has  covered, 
sins  which  we  painfully  feel  have  been  committed 
against  His  infinite  love  and  goodness.  No  man 
dwelt  more  than  St.  Paul  on  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  "rejoicing  always  in  the  Lord,"  but  no  man 
continued  to  feel  in  deeper  penitence  the  dark 
shadow  of  past  and  forgiven  sin.  While  he  mag- 
nified the  grace  of  God  for  that  which  He  had 
wrought  in  him,  to  the  very  end  he  spoke  of  him- 
self as  "  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  not  worthy  to  be 
called  an  apostle,  because  he  had  persecuted  the 
Church  of  Christ."  His  sense  of  the  Saviour's 
love  did  not  tempt  him  to  pass  lightly  by  and  for- 
get his  sin,  it  only  helped  to  deepen  and  perpetuate 
his  consciousness  of  its  great  evil  and  shameful- 
ness. 

Sometimes,  too,  men  feel  and  speak  as  though 
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Repentance  ■were  for  those  who  are  great  sinners, 
not  for  those  whose  lives  have  been  preserved  from 
open  or  conspicuous  vice.  But  sm-ely  that  is  to  take 
a  very  insufficient  view  of  sin.  Surely  every  one 
whose  mind  has  been  enlightened  by  the  know- 
ledge or  love  of  Christ  must  feel  that  not  to  be 
lifted  by  it  above  the  trials  and  temptations  of  daily 
life,  not  to  love  Him  in  turn  with  heart  and  soid,  not 
to  yield  himself  wholly  to  Him,  are  grievous  signs 
of  faithlessness  which  call  for  penitence.  Repent- 
ance is  a  imiversal  necessity  for  mankind,  and  we 
never  in  this  life  grow  beyond  the  need  of  it. 
"  God  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent," 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  holiest  saints  who  do  so  most 
unfeignedly,  because  they  best  have  learned  the 
evil  of  sin,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  blessedness 
which  comes  through  acceptance  of  God's  pardon, 
and  through  the  new  life  of  obedience  to  which 
His  Spirit  strengthens  them. 

We  talk  of  " Repentance  unto  Life"  and  we 
have  represented  Repentance  as  that  which  brings 
pardon  and  deliverance.  But  it  is  not  meant 
that  Repentance  is  so  good  and  mei-itorious  a 
work  that  God  rewards  it  by  granting  us  pardon 
and  remission.  If  it  is  merit  we  look  for,  we 
must  look  for  it  to  some  One  outside  oiu-selves. 
"What  is  meant  is  that  Repentance  is  the  condition 
or  frame  of  mind  which  alone  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  receive  the  forgiveness  which  God  so  freely 
holds  out  to  us. 

You  see  this  in  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  : 
though  the  Father's  love  was  there,  and  though 
He  waited  to  give  assurance  of  forgiveness  and 
readiness  to  receive  the  wanderer  back  again, 
this  availed  nothing  (except  in  so  far  as  it  encour- 
aged him  to  make  the  attempt  to  return)  till 
the  prodigal  in  penitence  felt  and  said,  "  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  before  thee,  and 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."  This 
was  Contrition  and  Confession,  and  his  arising  and 
going  were  the  beginning  of  Anaendmeut. 

Thus  even  in  the  first  stages  of  the  great  moral 
change  which  had  come  over  him,  he  was  made 
to  realise  as  never  before  the  truth  of  the  Father's 
readiness  to  pardon,  and  was  able  to  accept  it 
thankfully ;  receiving  with  joyous  heart  the  tokens 
and  assurances  of  forgiveness  and  restored  favour, 
he  heard  the  blessed  words,  "  This  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

The  difficulty  with  many  people  is.  How  is  this 
necessary  condition,  this  change  of  heart  and  life 
implied  in  Repentance,  to  be  effected  in  us  ?  We 
know  we  ought  to  repent,  we  say  that  we  desire  to 
do  so,  and  yet  we  fed  as  though  it  were  impossible. 
These  words  sound  plausible,  and  yet  thus  to 
speak  does  not  represent  the  whole  truth.  It  is 
possible  in  a  way  to  desire  a  thing,  and  yet  never 
to  put  forth  an  effort  after  it,  because  of  a  gTcater 
wish  for  something  else.  That  is  the  spiritual 
condition  of  many.  They  desire  to  repent,  but 
more  strongly  they  desii'e  to  remain  as  they  are,  or 


to  keep  their  sin,  and  the  stronger  desire  naturally 
jjrevails. 

Repentance,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  a  grace 
which  men  work  out  for  themselves.  Like  all 
other  graces,  it  is  a  free  gift  from  God.  Speak- 
ing of  the  risen  Christ,  St.  Peter  says,  "  Him  hath 
God  exalted  with  His  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviom-,  for  to  give  rejientance  to  Israel  and  for- 
giveness of  sins."  Being  then  a  gift  coming  through 
living  union  with  am  exalted  Saviour,  and  through 
the  working  in  us  of  His  spirit  that  "  convinces  us 
of  sin,"  Repentance  is  a  grace  which  all  who  truly 
desire  may  receive. 

And  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  as  truly  as  it  is 
God's  work  and  Christ's  gift,  so  truly  is  it  man's 
work  also ;  For  God  cannot  work  it  when  we  will 
not  receive  it.  We  must  use  God's  means  of 
grace,  we  must  enter  on  God's  way,  we  must  give 
and  yield  ourselves  to  His  dealings,  we  must  pray 
to  be  "made  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power." 
If  thus  we  do  in  all  sincerity,  then  shall  we  no 
longer  have  cause  to  complain  that  we  cannot  obey 
Christ's  call  to  repent.  Of  this  as  of  every  other 
communication  of  grace  Christ  says:  "According 
to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you."  "  Behold,  I  stand 
at  the  door,  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  Me."     Amen. 

I— ilission  ^mm} 

ERE  the  Lord  to  Heaven  ascended, 
'Twas  His  dearest,  last  command, 
"  Go  ye  forth,  and  make  Disciples 
Unto  Me  in  every  land. 

"  Every  People,  every  Nation, 

Far  and  near,  wherever  found — 
Let  them  see  the  Light  arising, 

Let  them  hear  Salvation's  sound. 

"  Let  the  Darkness,  thickly  brooding — 
Darkness  foul  of  Sin  and  Death — 

Flee  before  you,  driven  and  scattered 
By  the  Spirit's  living  breath. 

"  Joy  be  yours  for  everlasting  ; 

Heed  not  present  pain  or  loss, 
Marching  still,  and  still  victorious 

'Neath  the  banner  of  My  Cross  ! " 

Such  the  word  the  Lord  hath  spoken  ; 

Haste  we,  Brethren,  to  obey  ; 
Let  the  Called  go  forth  and  prosper, 

While  we  speed  them  on  their  way — 

Speed  them  with  our  Prayers  and  Alms-deeds, 

Till  the  Nations  all  adore 
Him  who  died  and  rose  to  save  them. 

Pealing  praise  from  shore  to  shore. 

Glory  to  the  All-loving  Father, 

Glory  to  the  Saviour  Son, 
Gloiy  to  the  Spirit,  binding 

Whom  He  halloweth  all  in  one. 

W, 

1  The  numeral  refers  to  the  order  of  publication.  Other  Mission 
Hymns  written  in  response  to  our  announcement  in  January  of  a 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  and  judged  worthy  of  publication,  will 
appear  in  future  numbers. 
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VIII.  Yes,  to  the  Very  End, 

T  KNOW,  my  brothers  in  my  own  vocation,  that 
-*-  we  sometimes,  as  the  years  behind  us  grow 
many,  look  ahead ;  and  think  of  things  which  seem 
sure  to  come.  It  is  wise,  no  doubt,  like  Sydney 
Smith,  to  "take  short  views:"  which  (after  all) 
is  only  putting  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life  a 
counsel  addressed  to  us  all  by  an  infinitely  more 
venerated  Authority.  The  day's  work  diligently 
done  in  the  day,  without  too  much  thoiight  of  to- 
morrow, is  the  best  thing  for  us  now.  For  the 
event  may  be  quite  difterent  from  all  anticipation  : 
and  the  anxieties  we  often  feel  (which  are  infinitely 
less  for  ourselves  than  for  those  whose  stay  we  are) 
may  prove  to  have  been  quite  needless.  It  was  a 
wise  saying  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  many  of  us 
shoidd  lay  it  to  heart :  "  My  rule  in  life  has  been, 
never  to  cross  the  great  Bigmuddy  Creek  till  I  came 
to  it."  We,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  cross  that 
Creek  (which  lies  in  front  of  us  all)  a  good  many 
times  before  we  come  to  it.  And  on  the  occasion 
of  these  anticipatory  crossings,  we  find  the  Creek 
even  bigger  and  muddier  than  it  is  in  fact. 

You  will  not  judge  it  a  paradox  when  I  say,  that 
all  experience  of  life  has  shown  us  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  a  great  many  very  unlikely  things  may 
happen.  And  though  it  is  good  (in  some  sense)  to 
pass  the  time  of  om-  sojourning  here  in  fear,  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  always  afraid  of 
what  is  coming  to  us.  If  that  were  the  meaning 
of  the  advice,  I  know  many  people  who  carry  it 
out  only  too  faithfully.  Eather  we  might  try  to 
turn  into  another  way :  though  moods  will  vary, 
and  we  cannot  be  always  at  our  best.  There  is 
(what  often  seems  to  us)  a  counsel  of  unattainable 
perfection  which  begins  with  the  words  "Be  care- 
ful for  nothing :"  And  there  is  a  promise  to  the 
effect  that  "  The  Lord  will  provide."  Sometimes, 
one  has  gone  out  for  a  lonely  walk  feeling  very 
anxious  and  downcast.  But  sometimes,  too,  think- 
ing over  things,  and  trying  to  lift  up  a  tolerably 
heavy  heart  in  the  right  direction,  one  has  attained 
to  saying  it,  quietly  to  one's  self,  "  And  the  changes 
that  are  siu-e  to  come,  I  do  not  fear  to  see."  Yes, 
one  has  sometimes  attained  to  that :  attained  to 
it  for  a  little  while.  Then  we  went  downhill 
again. 

You  know  Miss  Eossetti's  touching  little  poem 
which  bears  the  title  Up-Hill.  Just  four  verses. 
The  first  two  lines  are  "Does  the  road  wind  up-hill 
all  the  way  7  Fes,  to  the  very  end."  That  is  the 
out-look  wliich  lies  before  you  and  me.  We  must 
go  on,  while  we  can  keep  upon  our  feet :  and  that 
for  divers  reasons  which  need  not  be  set  forth. 
There  is  no  retiring  from  our  work  :  unless  indeed 
God  shoidd  bid  us  irresistibly  to  stand  aside  from 
it  by  striking  us  down  incapable  of  it.  Neither 
can  there  be  any  material  change  in  the  character 


of  our  work.  We  have  settled  to  the  task  :  and 
we  must  go  on  till  strength  shall  fail  Or,  as  a 
very  great  ecclesiastic,  who  might  (had  he  willed 
it)  have  risen  so  high  that  none  could  be  higher, 
once  put  it  in  a  New  Year's  letter  to  a  friend, 
"All  is  strangely  mingled, — light  and  dark,  hope 
and  dismay.  While  the  earth  remaineth,  .  .  . 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night, — shall  not  cease." 

Ay,  shall  not  cease  .•  that  alternation  of  dark  and 
light,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  anxious  care  and  com- 
parative peace,  of  immemorial  days  at  home  and 
of  unspeakable  bereavement.  Once,  we  hoped  it 
would  be  otherwise  :  that  at  the  least,  after  the 
storms  of  busier  life,  a  calm  Martinmas  Summer 
would  come,  unvaried  and  unbroken. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  some  of  us,  whose 
work  is  very  heavy,  and  is  a  pull  upon  nerves  and 
heart,  if  we  could  have  a  pleasant  change  of  work 
when  we  are  growing  old.  Still  let  it  be  essen- 
tially the  dear  old  work,  which  we  should  choose 
again  with  even  fii'mer  resolution  than  we  chose  it 
in  hopefid  youth  :  feeling  that  God  did  indeed  lead 
us  into  the  right  way  for  us  :  feeling  that  our  work 
has  been  congenial ;  and  knowing  that  we  have 
done  our  very  best,  though  no  one  knows  better 
that  it  has  not  been  very  good  after  all.  But  the 
day  comes  when  it  would  be  very  cheering  if  our 
work  could  be  made  somewhat  lighter  :  if  we  coidd 
be  excused  doing  those  parts  of  it  which  younger 
men  could  do  as  well  or  better ;  and  permitted  to 
give  our  entire  strength  to  what  lengthened  experi- 
ence has  fitted  us  to  do  better  than  when  we  were 
young :  if  the  perpetual  pressure  of  parochial  and 
pastoral  duty  could  be  borne  by  others,  and  more 
time  and  strength  left  for  preparing  sermons  and 
preaching  them.  The  work  of  preaching  is  really 
congenial  to  so  very  few,  and  it  fits  so  wonderfully 
the  few  whom  it  suits  at  all,  that  a  born  preacher 
(once  strength  has  begun  to  fail)  shoidd  be  per- 
mitted to  do  little  else  than  preach.  One  looks 
with  longing  eyes  towards  what  can  never  come  to 
us,  the  transference  of  the  incimibent  of  a  large 
parish  who  is  growing  more  than  a  little  weary 
of  the  ceaseless  watching  and  pushing  on  of  its 
machinery,  to  the  position  of  Dean  or  even  Canon 
of  some  beautiful  Cathedral :  where  there  is  work 
enough  but  not  too  much  :  where  the  work  is  far 
less  trying  than  the  work  of  the  pastorate  :  and 
where  all  the  surroundings  are  soothing  and  uplift- 
ing. One  has  Iieard  stories  of  quite  other  things  : 
but  to  the  over-driven  Scot  the  green  close,  the 
quaint  dwellings,  the  glorious  church  with  its  cease- 
less services,  are  as  a  glimpse  of  Paradise.  But  for 
us  these  things  are  not :  and  indeed  even  on  the 
suimy  side  of  the  wall  they  can  come  only  to  a 
fortimate  few,  whom  none  but  very  simple  folk  wiU 
beUeve  to  be  always  the  most  deserving.  As  for 
us,  we  must  plod  on ;  even  when  the  work  grows 
heavy,  and  the  old  elasticity  is  greatly  gone.  It 
is  infinitely  touching  (though  people  do  not  always 
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feel  it  so)  when  the  aged  preacher,  deep-lined  and 
gray,  weekly  ascends  the  same  well-known  pulpit- 
steps  as  when  he  was  a  smooth-faced  youth :  or 
when  he  sits  down  quietly  beside  the  dying,  his 
visits  growing  ever  kindlier  and  sho7-te7-  through  the 
experience  which  comes  to  us  from  having  been  ill 
ourselves. 

If  the  heart  has  been  in  the  work,  and  if  it  be 
the  work  for  which  the  worker  was  made,  there 
must  be  no  thought  of  quite  retiring  from  it.  You 
know  how  the  accustomed  occupation  keeps  an  old 
man  upon  his  feet :  you  have  seen  how  speedily  (in 
some  cases)  a  Chancellor  breaks  down  and  dies 
when  he  has  resigned  the  Great  Seal  on  the  ground 
of  age.  Three  weeks  have  done  it.  And  one  would 
earnestly  hope  and  ask  to  be  fairly  equal  to  doing 
some  portion  of  the  appointed  duty  to  the  very 
end.  One  thinks  of  the  petition  which  a  Chancellor 
of  eighty -one  would  have  added  to  the  Litany  : 
From  lingering  illness,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.  And 
to  be  for  a  long  time  quite  laid  aside  seems  as  sad 
a  possibility  as  may  be.  Yet  it  has  been  search- 
iugly  said  that  Christian  activity  has  its  perils ; 
and  that  the  love  of  ivorJc  means  too  often  love  of 
self.  This  last  statement,  though  it  was  a  blow 
to  hear  it  for  the  fu'st  time,  I  fear  we  must  admit 
to  be  true.  Yet  one  has  known  earnest  souls  who, 
even  recalling  the  grand  assiu^ance  that  they  also 
seiTe  who  only  stand  and  wait,  would  cry  mightily 
JYot  that :  not  that.  Of  course  there  goes  without 
sajing  the  JVot  my  will  hut  Thine.  And  we  can 
imderstand  the  curious  inconsistency  of  Faber's 
hymn  :  "  I  wish  to  have  no  wishes  left,  But  to  leave 
all  to  Thee :  And  yet  I  wish  that  Thou  shouldst 
will  Things  that  I  wish  should  be."  Some  day,  my 
brother,  you  and  I  may  have  to  ask,  thinking  of 
the  place  we  fill.  Am  I  equal  to  it  %  Is  it  fair  to 
the  Parish  %  Should  I  go  ?  And  that  wiU  be  a 
very  trying  day.  The  time  may  come,  in  which  such 
a  question  would  be  answered  for  us.  Some  one 
(I  could  give  his  name)  once  said  so  to  dear  Dean 
Stanley.  He  answered,  in  his  eager  way,  speaking 
with  immense  rapidity,  "I  hope  I  may  be  dead 
and  buried  before  that  time  comes."  For  many 
strange  things  will  have  come  then  too,  which  most 
of  us  should  not  like  to  see. 

It  is  very  touching,  to  all  worthy  hearts,  to  see 
the  aged  man  striving  to  go  through  his  work  as 
when  he  was  young.  And  sometimes  in  the  ashes 
there  lives  no  small  measure  of  the  wonted  fires. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  I  heard  a  preacher  of  nearly 
four-score  years  deliver  a  sermon.  Once  he  was  a 
great  popular  orator :  crowds  flocked  to  his  minis- 
trations. And  he  was  well  equal  to  his  work  in 
those  departed  days.  I  heard  him  on  several  occa- 
sions then.  He  rose  to  the  call  upon  him  :  every 
nerve  seemed  tense :  the  midtitude  inspired  and 
did  not  frighten  him.  Cultm-ed  folk,  and  some 
envious,  might  talk  of  tawdriness  in  style,  and 
falsetto  in  feeling :  I  have  but  to  record  that  (as  a 
lad)  he  swept  me  off  my  feet  as  nobody  could  now. 


It  was  very  interesting  to  listen  to  him  as  the  man 
of  seventy-five.  And  it  was  charming  oratory  still. 
The  pathos  was  subdued  :  and  the  entire  discourse 
was  quiet :  but  he  preached  just  as  well  as  ever. 
What  greatly  helped  was  that  his  sun  was  going 
down  amid  all  that  was  kindly  and  prosperous. 
All  honour  that  was  possible  had  come  to  him ; 
and  he  had  found  a  beautiful  retreat  from  the  ex- 
cessive toil  of  the  city  in  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
countiy  parishes.  Of  course,  he  talked  sometimes 
of  the  exciting  and  crowded  services  of  other  days, 
in  a  fashion  which  reminded  one  how  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  an  old  woman  recorded  how  flat  it  seemed  to  sit 
down  by  herself  of  an  evening  and  try  to  be  in- 
terested in  a  book,  just  at  the  hour  when  Lady 
Macbeth  used  to  present  herself  before  a  breathless 
multitude  amid  a  tempest  of  applause.  For  human 
nature  will  be  poor  human  nature.  And  who  shaU 
grudge  it  the  little  blinks  of  cheer  that  keep  it  from 
breaking  down  %  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  that 
the  old  man  eloquent  was  quite  pleased  with  him- 
self. And  I  think  that  most  of  us  did  not  fail  to 
render  all  kindly  deference  to  the  old,  when  we 
ourselves  were  young.  Let  us  not  fail,  while  we 
can  do  so,  to  keep  up  a  failing  heart.  Nor  is  this 
because  we  anticipate  the  day  when  we  shall  need 
it.  It  is  rather  because  our  heart  must  warm,  tUl 
the  last  chill  touches  it,  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
Father's  revered  and  honoured  age. 

Then,  though  the  work  be  so  weU  done  by  the 
aging  worker,  it  taxes  heavUy  the  enfeebled  powers. 
Earlier  in  the  pilgrimage,  while  yet  few  would 
think  us  old  (and  I  see  a  great  American  preacher 
gently  upbraids  the  present  writer  for  thinking 
long  of  the  work  of  thirty  years),  though  the  duty 
be  got  through  with  as  much  spirit  (so  we  fancy) 
as  ever,  it  leaves  one  very  tired.  I  spoke  of  this, 
two  days  since,  to  a  preacher  who  is  also  a  poet. 
I  never  heard  him  preach,  but  I  have  read  his 
poetry :  and  the  true  spark  is  unmistakably  there. 
And  he  is  getting  through  his  thirty-fourth  year  of 
duty.  Tuesday,  he  said,  is  his  worst  day.  The 
shock  has  been  given  ofi" :  the  wheels  are  rim  down. 
Eobertson  of  Brighton  died  at  thirty-seven  :  but 
his  biographer  remarks  that  even  he  took  very 
gloomy  views  of  all  things,  after  Sunday  was  over, 
tiU  about  Thursday  in  each  week.  To  be  tired,  if 
that  were  all,  is  nothing.  Rest  cures  that :  and 
mere  healthful  weariness  makes  rest  delightful. 
The  sad  thing  is,  that  nerve-weariness  and  "  brain- 
fag "  tend  to  bring  darkness  over  all  the  prospects 
of  those  who  are  growing  old  :  to  vaguely  warp  the 
entire  nature,  and  make  it  seem  as  though  every- 
thing were  amiss.  People  who  work  oidy  their 
muscles  cannot  take  in  how  painful  is  the  experience. 
And  if  they  did,  they  would  not  sympathise  with  it. 
They  would  think  the  whole  thing  fanciful.  They 
would  ofl'er  the  irritating  advice  to  make  an  effort 
and  cast  it  off.  But  that  cannot  be  done.  We 
know  that,  my  brothers. 

The  week  has  flown.     Let  us  try,  honestly,  on 
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many  tlays,  to  offer  the  Hock  some  new  instruction  : 
not  repeating  -what  was  well  in  its  time,  but  what 
is  somehow  out  of  date  now.  Give  the  people  the 
benefit  of  your  lengthened  experience.  And  some 
aging  men  are  under  the  cheering  fancy  that  they 
liave  more  to  say  than  ever.  They  would  willingly 
undertake  (for  a  few  weeks  at  least)  to  preach 
every  day  if  anybody  woidd  come  to  hear.  The 
reservoir  might  empty  faster  than  they  think.  But 
surely  men  might  speak  from  the  fulness  of  theh" 
own  heart,  and  tell  what  it  is  that  has  helped  and 
sustained  themselves.  Then,  after  all  these  years, 
work  is  not  so  uncertain  as  it  was  once.  You  can 
make  sm-e  of  doing  even  head-work  fairly,  upon 
most  days.  I  do  not  quote  the  instance  of  Anthony 
TroUope,  for  he  was  an  exceptional  man  ;  and  one 
coidd  quote  many  instances  which  look  the  opposite 
way.  These  last  were  doubtless  in  the  case  of  great 
geniuses :  and,  thi'ough  long  use,  for  the  homelier 
task  of  producing  plain  prose,  the  mind  may  be  put 
in  harness  on  most  mornings  with  fair  results.  It 
was  very  different  when  one  was  a  lad.  I  remem- 
ber one  who  on  a  fine  morning  went  out  from  his 
study-table,  quite  disheartened,  and  looked  on  with 
envy  at  a  mason  who  was  building  a  waU  on  the 
Glebe  (at  the  cost  of  the  Heritors).  Addressing 
the  mason  (who  was  a  most  intelligent  man,  and 
who  quite  grasped  the  idea),  he  said,  How  happy 
you  are  in  your  work!  You  can  make  sure  of 
doing  your  task  in  the  day.  I  cannot.  I  have 
been  trying  hard  to  write  for  the  last  hour,  and  I 
canHfind  a  ivord  to  say.  In  that  early  stage  too, 
when  you  cannot  write,  you  fancy  you  never  vrill 
be  able  to  write  any  more.  Having  stuck  in  the 
slough  of  despond,  you  think  you  will  never  get 
out  of  it.  Now  you  know  better.  And  further  : 
you  have  gained  an  entire  assurance  that  when  you 
have  to  speak  to  your  fellow-Christians,  a  message 
will  be  given  you.  Say  you  have  to  preach  at  four 
o'clock  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  ;  I  mean  of  course 
to  yom-  own  flock,  or  a  fraction  of  it.  It  may  come 
at  early  morning,  which  is  pleasant.  But  if  the 
morning  leaves  you  still  blank,  do  not  be  the  least 
afraid.  Go  out  about  your  pastoral  duty.  Visit 
some  sick  and  aged  folk.  And  one  of  them  will 
say  something,  will  recount  a  bit  of  personal 
history,  will  tell  you  of  some  little  trouble :  and  in 
a  moment  it  will  flash  on  you,  yom-  message  for 
that  day.  And  it  would  come  home  to  others,  if 
you  could  say  it  as  it  came  to  you.  The  writer  is 
not  a  mystic  :  but  he  believes  in  continuing  Inspira- 
tion, if  you  go  to  the  right  place  for  it.  There  is  a 
hymn  of  Bishop  Heber's,  which  begins,  Spirit  of 
truth,  on  this  Thy  day.  To  Thee  for  help  we  cry. 
The  General  Assembly  would  not  allow  it  to  go 
into  the  Hymnal.  But  no  earthly  power  can  pre- 
vent your  saying  it  for  yourself  You  remember 
how  John  Foster  says,  in  his  Diary,  that  on  awak- 
ing one  Sunday  morning  he  reflected,  with  dismay, 
that  he  had  to  preach  that  day.  Then  he  adds : 
"  Sat  up  in  bed,  and  caught  some  very  considerable 


thoughts."     Something  like  that  has  come  to  you : 
and  it  will  come  again. 

How  generously,  too  (when  things  are  right  on 
both  sides),  one  has  known  the  aged  pastor,  still 
doing  some  little  share  of  the  work,  rejoice  in  the 
fame  of  his  young  coadjutor !  You,  my  dear 
friend,  most  attractive  and  charming  of  pulpit- 
orators,  who  preach  each  Sunday  to  a  congregation 
of  near  three  thousand  souls,  never  quite  forget  one 
who  so  believed  in  you  these  many  years  ago,  and 
foretold  what  if  you  lived  you  would  come  to  be. 
You  helped  him,  nobly,  no  doubt,  to  bear  the 
burden  which  was  beyond  his  aU  but  four-score 
years.  But  I  think,  too,  that  his  warm  and  hearty 
appreciation  of  your  yet  unacknowledged  powers 
helped  somewhat  to  make  you  what  you  are  to-day. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 

W(}Z  IPratrie  Cijief  anti  tfjc  llreadjer. 

.      A  TALE.     In  Four  Parts. 

By  R.  M.  Bailantyne. 

Part  III. 

riIHE  sun  was  setting  when  Whitewing  and  his 
-*-  friends  rode  into  Clearvale.  The  entrance  to 
the  valley  was  narrow,  and  for  a  short  distance  the 
road,  or  Indian  track,  wound  among  groups  of  trees 
and  bushes  which  eflTectuaUy  concealed  the  village 
from  their  sight. 

At  this  point  in  the  ride  Little  Tim  began  to 
recover  from  the  surprise  at  his  own  stupidity 
which  had  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  reduced 
him  to  silence.  Riding  up  alongside  of  Whitewing, 
who  was  a  little  in  advance  of  the  party  stiU  bearing 
his  mother  in  his  arms,  he  accosted  him  thus  : — 

"  I  say,  Whitewing,  the  longer  I  know  you  the 
more  of  a  puzzle  you  are  to  me.  I  thowt  I'd  got 
about  at  the  bottom  o'  aU  yer  notions  an'  ways  by 
this  time,  but  I  find  that  I'm  mistaken." 

As  no  question  was  asked,  the  red  man  deemed 
no  reply  needful,  but  the  faintest  symptom  of  a 
smile  told  the  trapper  that  his  remark  was  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

"  One  thing  that  throws  me  off  the  scent,"  con- 
tinued the  little  trapper,  "  is  the  way  you  Injins 
have  got  o'  holdin'  yer  tongues,  so  that  a  feller 
can't  make  out  what  yer  minds  are  after.  Why 
don't  you  speak — why  ain't  you  more  commooni- 
cativel" 

"  The  children  of  the  prairie  think  that  wisdom 
lies  in  silence, "  answered  Whitewing  gravely.  "They 
leave  it  to  their  women  and  white  brothers  to  chatter 
out  all  their  minds." 

"  Humph  !  the  children  o'  the  prairie  ain't  com- 
plimentary to  their  white  brothers,"  returned  the 
trapper.  "  Mayhap  yer  right.  Some  of  us  do 
talk  a  leetle  too  much.  It's  a  way  we've  got  o' 
lettin'  off  the  steam.  I'm  afeard  I'd  bust  some- 
times if  I  didn't  let  my  feelin's  off  through  my 
mouth.      But  your  silent  ways  ai-e  apt   to  lead 
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fellers  avray  on  wrong  tracks  when  there's  no  need 
to.  Didn't  I  think,  now,  that  j'ou  was  after  a 
young-  woman  as  ye  meant  to  take  for  a  squaw, 
and  after  all  it  turned  out  to  be  your  mother  !" 

"  My  white  brother  sometimes  makes  mistakes," 
quietly  remarked  the  Indian. 

"  True ;  but  your  white  brother  wouldn't  have 
made  the  mistake  if  ye  had  told  him  who  it  was 
you  were  after  wlien  ye  set  off  like  a  mad  grizzly 
wi'  its  pups  in  danger.     Didn't  I  go  tearin'  after 


you  nei.uc  and  crop  as  if  I  was  a  boy  o'  sixteen,  in 
the  belief  that  I  was  helpin'  ye  in  a  love-affair  f'" 

"  Would  you  have  refused  to  help  me  if  you  had 
known  better?"  demanded  Whitewing  somewhat 
sharply. 

"  Nay,  I  won't  say  that,"  returned  Tim,  "  for  I 
hold  that  a  woman's  a  woman,  be  she  old  or  young, 
pretty  or  ugly,  an'  I'd  scorn  the  man  as  would  refuse 
to  help  her  in  trouble  ;  besides,  as  the  wrinkled  old 
critter  is  ?/our  mother,  I've  got  a  sneakin'  sorter 


fondness  for  her ;  but  if  I'd  only  known,  a  deal  o' 
what  they  call  romance  would  ha'  bin  took  out  o' 
the  little  spree." 

"  Then  it  is  well  that  my  brother  did  not  know." 
To  this  the  trapper  merely  replied  "  Humph  !" 
After  a  few  minutes  he  resumed  in  a  more  con- 
fidential tone:— "But  I  say,  "Wliitewing,  has  it 
niver  entered  into  your  head  to  take  to  yourself  a 
wife  1  A  man's  always  the  better  of  havin'  a  female 
companion  to  considt  with  an'  talk  over  things, 


you  know,  as  well  as  to  make  his  moccasins  and 
leggin's." 

"Does  Little  Tim  act  on  his  own  opinions f 
asked  the  Indian  quickly. 

"  Ha  !  that's  a  fair  slap  in  the  face,"  said  Tim 
with  a  laugh,  "but  there  may  be  reasons  for  that, 
you  see.  Gals  ain't  always  as  willin'  as  they 
should  be;  sometimes  they  don't  know  a  good 
man  when  they  see  him.  Besides,  I  ain't  too  old 
yet,  though  p'raps  some  of  'em  thinks  me  raither 
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short  for  a  luisbaud.  Come  now,  don't  keep  yer 
old  comrade  in  the  dark.  Haven't  ye  got  a  notion 
o'  some  young  woman  in  partikler  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Indian  gravely. 

"  Jist  so;  I  thowt  as  much,"  returned  the  trapper, 
with  a  tone  and  look  of  satisfaction.  "  What  may 
her  name  be^' 

"  Lightheart." 

"  Ay '!  Lightheart.  A  good  name — specially  if 
she  takes  after  it,  as  I  've  no  doubt  she  do.  An' 
what  tribe  does " 

The  trapper  stopped  abruptly,  for  at  that  moment 
the  cavalcade  swept  out  of  the  thicket  into  the  open 
valley,  and  the  two  friends  suddenly  beheld  the 
Indian  camp,  which  they  had  so  recently  left, 
reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  ridden  so  far  and  so  fast  to 
join  their  friends.  And  how  shall  we  speak  of  the 
state  of  poor  Whitewing's  feelings  1  No  sound 
escaped  his  compressed  lips,  but  a  terrible  light 
seemed  to  gleam  from  his  dark  eyes,  as,  clasping 
his  mother  convulsively  to  his  breast  with  his  left 
arm,  he  grasped  his  tomahawk  aud  urged  his  horse 
to  its  utmost  speed.  Little  Tim  was  at  his  side 
in  a  moment,  with  the  long  dagger  flashing  in  his 
right  hand,  while  Bald  Eagle  and  his  dusky  warriors 
pressed  close  behind. 

The  women  and  children  were  necessarily  left  in 
the  rear ;  but  Whitewing's  sister,  Brighteyes,  being 
better  mounted  than  these,  kept  up  with  the  men 
of  war. 

The  scene  that  presented  itself  when  they  reached 
the  camp  was  indeed  terrible.  Many  of  the  wig- 
wams were  burnt,  some  of  them  still  burning,  and 
those  that  had  escaped  the  fire  had  been  torn  down 
and  scattered  about,  while  the  trodden  ground  and 
pools  of  blood  told  of  the  dreadful  massacre  that 
had  so  recently  taken  place.  It  was  evident  that 
the  camp  had  been  surprised,  and  probably  aU  the 
men  slain,  while  a  very  brief  examination  sufficed 
to  show  that  such  of  the  women  and  children  as 
were  spared  had  been  carried  off  into  slavery.  In 
every  direction  outside  the  camp  were  found  the 
scalped  bodies  of  the  slain,  left  as  they  had  fallen 
in  imavailing  defence  of  home. 

The  examination  of  the  camp  was  made  in  hot 
haste  and  profound  silence,  because  instant  action 
had  to  be  taken  for  the  rescue  of  those  who  had 
been  carried  away,  and  Indians  are  at  all  times 
careful  to  restrain  and  hide  their  feelings.  Only 
the  compressed  lip,  the  heaving  bosom,  the  expand- 
ing nostrils,  and  the  scowling  eyes  told  of  the  fii'es 
that  raged  within. 

In  this  emergency  Bald  Eagle,  who  was  getting 
■old  and  rather  feeble,  tacitly  gave  up  the  command 
of  the  braves  to  Whitewing.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  young  chief  acted  with  vigour.  He 
and  the  trapper  having  traced  the  trail  of  the 
Blackfoot  war-party — evidently  a  different  band 
from  that  which  had  attacked  Bald  Eagle's  camp — 


and  ascertained  the  direction  they  had  taken, 
divided  his  force  into  two  bands,  in  command  of 
which  he  placed  two  of  the  best  chiefs  of  his  tribe. 
Bald  Eagle  himself  agreed  to  remain  with  a  small 
force  to  protect  the  women  and  children.  Having 
made  his  dispositions  and  given  his  orders.  White- 
wing  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  a  short  dis- 
tance on  the  enemy's  trail  followed  by  his  faithful 
friend.     Reining  up  suddenly,  he  said  : — 

"  What  does  my  brother  counsel  V 

"  Well,  Whitewing,  since  ye  ask,  I  would  advise 
you  to  follow  yer  own  devices.  You've  got  a  good 
head  on  your  shoulders  and  know  what's  best." 

"  Manitou  knows  what  is  best,"  said  the  Indian 
solemnly.  "  He  directs  all.  But  His  ways  are 
very  dark.     Whitewing  cannot  understand  them." 

"  Still,  we  must  act,  you  know,"  suggested  the 
trapper. 

"  Yes,  we  must  act,  and  I  ask  counsel  of  my 
brother,  because  it  may  be  that  Manitou  shall 
cause  wisdom  and  light  to  flow  from  the  lips  of 
the  white  man." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  Whitewing,  but 
my  advice,  whatever  it's  worth,  is,  that  we  should 
try  to  fall  on  the  reptiles  in  front  and  rear  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  you  and  I  should  go  out  in 
advance  to  scout." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Indian,  "  my  plan  is  so 
arranged." 

Without  another  word  he  gave  the  rein  to  his 
impatient  horse  and  was  about  to  set  off  at  full 
speed,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  trapper  ex- 
claiming, "  Hold  on  !  here's  some  one  coming  after 
us." 

A  rider  was  seen  galloping  from  the  direction  of 
the  burnt  camp.     It  turned  out  to  be  Brighteyes. 

"  What  brings  my  sister?"  demanded  Whitewing. 

The  girl  with  downcast  eyes  modestly  requested 
leave  to  accompany  them. 

Her  brother  sternly  refused.  "  It  is  not  woman's 
part  to  fight,"  he  said. 

"  True,  but  woman  sometimes  helps  the  fighter," 
replied  the  girl,  not  venturing  to  raise  her  eyes. 

"  Go,"  returned  Whitewing.  "  Time  may  not  be 
foolishly  wasted;  the  old  ones  and  the  children  need 
thy  care." 

Without  a  word  Brighteyes  turned  her  horse's 
head  towards  the  camp,  and  was  about  to  ride 
humbly  away,  when  Little  Tim  interfered. 

"  Hold  on,  girl !  I  say,  Whitewing,  she's  not 
so  far  wrong.  Many  a  time  has  woman  rendered 
good  service  in  warfare.  She's  well  mounted  and 
might  ride  back  with  a  message,  or  somethiag  o' 
that  sort.     You'd  better  let  her  come." 

"  She  may  come,"  said  Whitewing,  and  next 
moment  he  was  bounding  over  the  prairie  at  the 
full  speed  of  his  fiery  steed,  closely  followed  by 
Little  Tim  and  Brighteyes. 

That  same  night,  at  a  late  hoiu-,  a  band  of  savage 
warriors  entered  a  thicket  on  the  slopes  of  one  of 
those  hnis  on  the  western  prairies  which  form  what 
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are  sometimes  termed  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  though  there  was  little  sign  of  the  great 
mountain-range  itself,  which  was  still  distant  several 
days'  march  from  the  spot.  A  group  of  wearied 
women  and  children,  some  riding,  some  on  foot, 
accompanied  the  band.  It  was  tliat  which  had  so 
recently  destroyed  the  Indian  village.  They  had 
pushed  on  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  their  jaded  horses  could  go  in  order 
to  avoid  pursuit — though,  having  slain  all  the 
fighting  men,  there  was  little  chance  of  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  friends  coming  to  the  rescue, 
which  they  thought  improbable.  Still,  with  the 
wisdom  of  savage  warriors,  they  took  every  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  siu-prise.  No  fire  was  lighted 
in  the  camp,  and  sentries  were  placed  all  round  it 
to  guard  them  during  the  few  hom-s  they  meant  to 
devote  to  much-needed  repose. 

While  these  Blackfoots  were  eating  their  supper, 
"Whitewing  and  Little  Tim  came  upon  them.  For- 
tunately the  sharp  and  practised  eyes  and  intellects 
of  our  two  friends  were  on  the  alert.  So  small  a 
matter  as  a  slight  wavering  in  the  Blackfoot 
mind  as  to  the  best  place  for  encamping  produced 
an  eflFect  on  the  trail  sufficient  to  be  instantly 
observed. 

"  H'm  !  they've  took  it  into  their  heads  here," 
said  Little  Tim,  "that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
camp  an'  feed." 

Whitewing  did  not  speak  at  once,  but  his  reining 
up  at  the  moment  his  friend  broke  silence  showed 
that  he  too  had  observed  the  signs. 

"It's  always  the  way,"  remarked  the  trapper 
with  a  quiet  chuckle,  as  he  peered  earnestly  at  the 
ground  which  the  moon  enabled  him  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, "if  a  band  o'  men  only  mention  campin' 
when  they're  on  the  march,  they're  sure  to  waver 
a  bit  an'  spoil  the  straight  go-ahead  run  o'  the 
trail." 

"  One  turned  aside  here  to  examine  yonder 
bluff,"  said  the  Indian,  pointing  to  a  trail  which 
he  saw  clearly,  although  it  was  undistinguishable 
to  ordinary  vision. 

"Ay,  an'  the  bluff  didn't  suit,"  returned  Tim, 
"  for  here  he  rejoins  his  friends  an'  they  go  off 
agin  at  the  nm.  No  more  waverin'.  They'd  fixed 
their  eyes  a  good  bit  ahead  an'  made  up  their 
minds." 

"  They  are  in  the  thicket  yonder,"  said  the 
Indian,  pointing  to  the  place  referred  to. 

"  Jist  what  I  was  goin'  to  remark,"  observed 
the  trapper.  "  Now,  Whitewing,  it  behoves  us  to 
be  cautious.  Ay,  I  see  your  mind  an'  mine 
always  jumps  togither." 

This  latter  remark  had  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  had  leaped  off  his  horse  and  handed  the 
reins  to  Brighteyes.  Placing  his  horse  also  in 
charge  of  the  Indian  girl,  Tim  said,  as  the  two  set 
off— 

"We  have  to  do  the  rest  on  fut,  an'  the  last 
part  on  our  knees." 


By  this  the  trapper  meant  that  he  and  his  friend 
M'ould  have  to  creep  up  to  the  enemy's  camp  on 
hands  and  knees,  but  AVhitewing,  whose  mind  had 
been  recently  so  much  exercised  on  religious  matters, 
at  once  thought  of  what  he  had  been  taught  about 
the  importance  of  prayer,  and  again  the  words 
"  looking  unto  Jesus  "  rushed  with  greater  power 
than  ever  upon  his  memory,  so  that,  despite  his 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  afiianced  bride  and  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  hand,  he  kept 
puzzling  his  inquiring  brain  with  such  difficulties 
as  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  on  the  will  and 
leading  of  God,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  being 
required  to  go  into  vigorous,  decisive,  and  appar- 
ently independent  action,  trusting  entirely  to  his 
own  resources. 

"Mystery!"  thought  the  red  man,  as  he  and 
his  friend  walked  swiftly  along,  taking  advantage 
of  the  shelter  afforded  by  every  glade,  thicket,  or 
eminence,  "  all  is  mystery." 

But  Whitewing  was  wrong,  as  many  men  in  all 
ages  have  been  on  first  bending  their  minds  to  the 
consideration  of  spiritual  things.  All  is  not  mystery. 
In  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  much,  very  much, 
is  mysterious,  and  by  us  in  this  life  apparently 
insoluble;  but  many  things — especially  those  things 
that  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  soul — are  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  However,  our  red 
man  was  at  this  time  only  beginning  to  run  the 
spiritual  race,  and,  like  many  others,  he  was  puzzled. 

But  no  sign  did  he  show  of  what  was  going  on 
within,  as  he  glided  along  bending  his  keen  eyes 
intently  on  the  Blackfoot  trail. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  immediate  neighboiu*- 
hood  of  the  spot  where  it  was  rightly  conjectured 
the  enemy  lay  concealed.  Here,  as  Tim  had  fore- 
told, they  went  upon  their  knees  and  advanced  with 
the  utmost  caution.  Coming  to  a  grassy  eminence, 
they  lay  flat  down  and  worked  their  way  slowly 
and  painfidly  to  the  top. 

Well  was  it  for  them  that  a  few  clouds  shrouded 
the  moon  at  that  time,  for  one  of  the  Blackfoot 
sentinels  had  been  stationed  on  that  grassy  eminence, 
and  if  Whitewing  and  the  trapper  had  been  less 
expert  in  the  arts  of  savage  war  they  must  certainly 
have  been  discovered.  As  it  was,  they  were  able 
to  draw  off  in  time,  and  reach  another  part  of  the 
mound  where  a  thick  bush  effectually  concealed 
them  from  view. 

.  From  this  point,  when  the  clouds  cleared  away, 
the  camp  could  be  clearly  seen  in  the  vale  below. 
Even  the  forms  of  the  women  and  children  were 
distinguishable,  but  not  their  faces. 

"  It  won't  be  easy  to  get  at  them  by  sm-prise," 
whispered  the  trapper.  "  Their  position  is  strong, 
and  they  keep  a  bright  look-out ;  besides,  the  moon 
won't  be  down  for  some  hours  yet — not  much  before 
daybreak." 

"  AVhitewing  will  take  the  prey  from  under  their 
very  noses,"  returned  the  Indian. 

"That  won't  be  easy,  but  I've  no  doubt  you'll 
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try  ;  an'  siu-e,  Little  Tim's  the  man  to  back  ye, 
anyhow." 

At  that  moment  a  sliglit  rustling  noise  was  heard. 
Looking  through  the  bush  they  saw  the  Blackfoot 
sentinel  approaching.  Instantly  they  sank  down 
into  the  grass,  where  they  lay  so  flat  and  still  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  had  vanished  entirely  from  the 
scene. 

When  the  sentinel  was  almost  abreast  of  them 
a  sound  arose  from  the  camp  which  caused  him 
to  stop  and  listen.  It  was  the  sound  of  song. 
The  Missionary — the  only  man  the  Blackfoot 
Indians  had  not  slain — having  finished  supper,  had 
gathered  some  of  the  women  and  children  round 
him,  and,  after  an  earnest  prayer,  had  begun  a 
hymn  of  praise.  At  first  the  Blackfoot  chief  was 
on  the  point  of  ordering  them  to  cease,  but  as  the 
sweet  notes  arose  he  seemed  to  be  spell-bound,  and 
remained  a  silent  and  motionless  listener.  The 
sentinel  on  the  mound  also  became  like  a  dark 
statue.     He  had  never  heard  such  tones  before. 

After  listening  a  few  minutes  in  wonder,  he 
walked  slowly  to  the  end  of  the  mormd  nearest  to 
the  singers. 

"Now's  our  chance,  Whitewing,"  said  the  trapper, 
rising  from  his  lair. 

The  Indian  made  no  reply,  but  descended  the 
slope  as  carefully  as  he  had  ascended  it,  followed 
by  liis  friend.  In  a  short  time  they  were  back  at 
the  spot  where  the  horses  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  Brighteyes. 

Whitewing  took  his  sister  aside,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  they  conversed  in  low  tones. 

"  I  have  arranged  it  all  with  Brighteyes,"  said 
the  Indian,  returning  to  the  trapper. 

"Didn't  I  tell  ee,"  said  Tim  with  a  low  laugh, 
"  that  women  was  good  at  helpin'  men  in  time  o' 
war  ?  Depend  upon  it  that  the  sex  must  have  a 
finger  in  every  pie ;  and,  moreover,  the  pie's  not 
worth  much  that  they  haven't  got  a  finger  in." 

To  these  remarks  the  young  chief  vouchsafed  no 
answer,  but  gravely  went  about  making  preparations 
to  carry  out  his  plans. 

While  tying  the  three  horses  to  three  separate 
trees,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  instant  flight,  he  favoured 
his  friend  with  a  few  explanations. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  he  said,  "  to  take  more  than 
three  just  now,  for  the  horses  cannot  carry  more. 
But  these  three  Brighteyes  will  rescue  from  the 
camp  and  we  will  carry  them  off.  Then  we  will 
retm-n  with  our  braves  and  save  all  the  rest — if 
Manitou  allows." 

The  trapper  looked  at  his  friend  in  surprise. 
He  had  never  before  heard  him  make  use  of  such 
an  expression  as  the  last.  Nevertheless  he  made 
no  remark,  but  while  the  three  were  gliding  silently 
over  the  prairie  again  towards  the  Blackfoot  camp 
he  kept  murmuring  to  himself — "  You're  a  great 
puzzle,  Whitewing,  an'  I  can't  make  ye  out  nohow. 
Yet  I  make  no  doubt  yer  right.  Whativer  ye  do 
comes  right,  somehow ;  but- — yer  a  great  puzzle — 


about  the  greatest  puzzle  that's  corned  across  my 
tracks  since  I  was  a  squallin'  little  babby-boy  ! " 

[To  he  continued.) 

©ur  Slntier^paiti  iHinistcrs, 

By  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Barty,  M.A.,  Kirkcolm. 

T3ICHARD  BAXTER'S  saying  is  true  that  "aU 
-*-*'  Christian  churches  rise  or  fall  as  the  ministry 
doth  rise  or  fall."  The  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the 
wellbeing  of  society  are  closely  bound  up  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  clergy.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  faithful  and  al^le  ministers,  fitted  by  spiritual 
gifts  and  by  mental  training  to  guide  men  through 
the  temptations  of  modern  life  and  the  perplexities 
of  modern  thought ;  men  neither  unwilling  nor 
afraid  to  hold  up  with  steady  hand  the  light  of 
God's  Holy  Word,  and  able  to  exemplify  its  teaching.  i 
To  have  such  men,  and  many  of  them,  would  be  a  | 
blessed  thing  for  us  and  for  our  children,  and  for 
the  land  that  is  dear  to  us.  How  are  they  to  be  j 
secm'ed  %  ' 

So  long  as  the  gospel  of  God's  love  is  a  li'S'ing        j 
power  in  this  world,  some  men  will  be  found  who, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  will  declare  its        ^ 
glad  message,  and  who  will  not  be  restrained  by        ; 
any  consideration  of  personal  advantage  from  serving         ; 
God  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son.    Moreover,  Christian 
ministers  of  the  right  kind  are  not  to  be  had  to 
order,   or  for  money.      They  come    "not   of  the        ! 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of        ; 
God."     If  we  desire  faithful  labourers,  we  must 
pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  who  alone  can  send 
them  forth.  . 

But,  allowing  the  fullest  weight  to  these  con-       J 
siderations,  there  remains  a  clear,  urgent,  scriptural  ^       ■; 
duty  for  the  Church  to  perform.     The  Church  must       ^ 
take  the  best  means  to  secm-e  the  best  men.     And        ' 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  it  ought  to  be — far 
more  than  it  ever  yet  has  been — a  matter  of  the       j 
deepest  interest  what  kind  of  men  and  how  many  are        \ 
preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  what  kind  of        : 
training  they  receive,  and  what  obstacles  stand  in       1 
the  way  of  young  men  entering  the  profession. 
What  sort  of  men  are  henceforth  to  fUl  the  pulpits 
of  Scotland  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the       { 
members  of  the  Church,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  our       I 
ministers  will  more  and  more  be  what  our  people       I 
make  them.  ■% 

Of  the  serious  responsibility  thus  resting  upon  1 
the  Church,  the  easiest  part,  so  to  speak,  is  to  | 
secm'e  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  all  its  ministers. 
But  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  not  yet  done  this,  ^ 
though  it  is  the  National  Chm'ch,  and  has  the  ^ 
vantage-ground  of  possessing  an  ancient  and  con-  , 
siderable  patrimony,  and  claims  to  have  a  very  large 
and  rapidly-increasing  membership  who  possess  a  I 
fair  share  of  the  country's  wealth.  j 

1  See  Malachi  iii.  8-12  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  14,   xvi.  18  ;  Phil.  ' 

ii.  29,  iv.  10  ;  1  Tliess.  v.  12  ;  1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  Heb.  xiii.  7. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  parisli  ministers  in  Scot- 
land, one  third,  at  least,  are  not  suthcientlj-  provided 
for.  More  tlian  three  hundred  of  tliem  have  livings 
which,  including  tlie  value  of  the  glebe,  are  each 
under  £200  a  year.  Many  more  are  only  a  little 
above  that  sum.  What  does  this  iniiily  1  That  a 
large  proportion  of  our  ministers  are  set  to  work 
under  such  conditions  as  must  seriously  interfere 
with  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duty.  A 
pai'ish  minister  with  less  or  not  more  than  £200 
a  year,  of  whom  it  is  demanded  that  he  shall 
maintain  himself  and  his  fiimily  in  a  respectable 
manner,  and  meet  all  the  expenses  incident  to  his 
position  and  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
its  duties,  can  never  be  free  from  the  pressm-e  of 
anxiety.  It  must  be  a  constant  struggle,  a  lifelong 
burden  for  him.  It  has  proved  so  to  many,  though 
for  the  most  part  they  have  been  silent  sufferers. 
There  is  not,  in  ordinary  life,  a  moi'e  trying  experi- 
ence than  that  of  a  parish  minister  who,  as  he  gets 
old  in  the  service,  finds  his  worldly  cares  increasing, 
and  knows  that  when  he  dies  those  who  are 
dearer  to  him  than  life  must  leave  the  manse 
not  only  in  sorrow  but  in  poverty.  There  are 
secret  records  of  clerical  life  in  Scotland  which  tell 
a  tale  of  care  and  hardship  that  is  little  thought  of 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Church  willingly 
allows  such  things  to  be,  and  we  shall  prove  our- 
selves to  be  not  only  ungenerous  but  short-sighted 
if  we  do  not  now  bestir  oirrselves  to  remedy  a  state 
of  matters  from  which,  in  the  end,  the  people  will 
suffer  as  much  as  the  ministers. 

We  have  been  somewhat  slow  to  move  in  this 
matter.  It  is  more  than  seventeen  years  since  the 
Church  set  about  the  attempt  to  raise  all  parochial 
livings  to  £200  per  annum,  which  can  be  done 
for  £12,000  a  year.  Since  that  time  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased,  and  £200  cannot  now  be 
regarded  as  more  than  the  barest  maintenance 
for  a  clergyman.  But  even  this  modest  fig-ure 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  plan  aimed  at  has 
been  to  provide  a  capital  fund  of  £120,000  to 
yield  £5000  per  annum,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
made  up  by  annual  subscriptions  and  a  general  col- 
lection for  the  Small  Livings  Scheme  once  a  year. 
The  Assembly's  Committee  co-operates  heartily 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Association  for 
augmenting  the  Smaller  Livings  of  the  Clergy 
— an  Association  consisting  chiefly  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  Glasgow  and  the  West,  and  having 
for  President  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T., 
with  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  as  Convener. 
The  capital  fimd  now  stands  at  £71,000,  and  the 
Committee  has  never  yet  been  able  to  distribute 
in  one  year  more  than  £8000,  from  all  som-ces. 
Experience,  however,  shows  that  with  adequate 
organisation,  and  a  little  personal  effort  and  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Church,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  remove 
what  is  at  once  a  cause  of  reproach  and  a  somxe  of 
weakness. 


A  N  old  Scotch  lady  of  my  acquaintance  used  to 
■^-*-  ask  with  an  air  of  confidence,  as  if  the  question 
did  not  admit  of  an  answer,  "  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
feelin'  laddie  1"  I  am  not  sure  that  she  was  right ; 
indeed,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  she  was  not  right. 
It  is  true  that  boys  have  an  awkward  custom  of 
putting  their  sisters  and  other  pets  to  inconvenience 
at  times,  but  for  all  that  I  believe  in  "feelin' 
laddies."  Not  on  the  surface,  but  down  under  the 
crust,  there  are  kind  feelings  and  warm  hearts. 
But  of  course  they  would  not  like  to  confess  it, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  reveal  so  profound  a 
secret. 

One  of  their  feelings — I  know  it  is  there,  though 
they  wiU  not  own  to  it — is  gratitude.  A  boy  of 
the  right  sort  despises  a  fellow  who  can  receive  a 
kindness,  and,  like  the  serpent  in  the  story,  return 
it  with  ingratitude.  "  Thank  you "  is  a  phrase 
very  often  on  his  lips ;  but,  my  young  friend,  let 
me  ask  you.  Have  you  ever  said  it  to  Godl  Perhaps 
you  have  never  thought  (it  is  that  "never  thought" 
which  ruins  boys),  perhaps  you  did  not  think  that 
He  wanted  thanks.  But  He  does.  He  says  in  very 
plain  words,  "  In  everything  give  thanks." 

Don't  say  this  is  a  subject  in  which  you  have  no 
interest.  It  is  a  very  practical  matter  for  us  to 
talk  about.  For  one  thing,  your  character  largely 
depends  on  it.  A  thankless  child  cares  little  for 
his  father,  but  a  grateful  heart  is  generally  a 
loving  heart ;  and  if  you  keep  up  a  spirit  of  grati- 
tude to  God  it  will  give  a  colour  to  every  act,  and 
gild  the  whole  tenor  of  yoiu-  life. 

Now  you  will  ask  me  two  questions  :  (1)  Has  a 
boy  any  reason  to  thank  God  ?  and  (2)  How  may 
he  do  so  ? 

1.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  some  reasons. 
If  you  have  read  my  last  paper,  you  will  know 
what  it  is  to  pray  for  a  thing  when  you  want  it. 
I  tried  then  to  guard  you  against  supposing  that 
God  gives  us  everything  we  ask  just  exactly  in  the 
way  we  ask  it.  I  believe  there  is  not  such  a  thing 
as  an  unanswered  prayer,  but  you  can  easily  see 
what  a  world  of  confusion  and  even  unhappiness 
this  would  be  if  everybody  got  everything  he 
asked  without  regard  to  whether  it  were  good  for 
him  or  not.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that 
you  have  got  it ;  are  you  to  forget  the  Giver  1 
Would  that  be  manly,  honom-able  conduct  in 
ordinary  life  1  Few  boys  will  even  ask  the  hour 
from  a  stranger  on  the  street,  and  forget  to 
thank  him  for  telling  it ;  and  yet  you  will  obtain 
from  God  a  thing  you  wished  more  than  you 
can  tell,  and  then  go  your  way,  and  never  say  so 
much  as  that  it  pleased  you.     There  is  truth  in 

1  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an 
inaccuracy  in  my  former  paper  relating  to  a  story  of  the 
boyhood  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  It  appears  that 
it  was  his  father  who  was  shooting  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  the  son,  then  a  little  boy,  prayed  as  he 
came  up  to  the  point  that  his  father  might  kill  the  bird. 
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the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  heroic  Ajax 
by  an  old  Greek  tragedian — 

"  It  becomes  a  man  to  bear  a  grateful  mind. 
Kindness  gives  birth  to  kindness  in  the  heart, 
AVhen  grateful  memory  holds  its  seat  no  more, 
The  man  to  every  generous  sense  is  lost." 

But  God  gives  you  a  great  many  things  beside. 
Perhaps  no  creature  on  the  earth  has  so  much 
cause  for  thankfulness  as  a  boy.  He  has  youth, 
with  its  bright  freshness  usually  unclouded  by 
care  or  sorrow.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  health  of 
body  and  vigoiu"  of  mind,  with  that  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment  which  springs  from  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  and  faculties.  He  has  hope,  with  its  gayest 
dreams  of  fancy,  and  an  untrodden  future,  mth  its 
great  possibilities,  before  him.  Surely,  if  any  one 
ought  to  be  thankful,  it  is  a  free-hearted,  happy 
boy.  And  then  have  you  ever  thought  from  how 
many  dangers  you  are  daily  protected?  That  cricket 
ball  which  flew  past  your  head,  so  that  you  could 
almost  hear  the  rush  of  air  close  to  your  ear,  who 
saved  you  from  being  struck  by  it  1  That  stone  in 
the  deep  pool  of  the  river  which  you  had  not  seen,  or 
you  would  not  have  taken  a  "  header  "  near  it,  who 
shielded  you  from  it  ?  That  companion  whose 
impiu-e  example  you  were  with  some  misgivings 
following,  who  called  him  from  your  side,  and  set 
you  free  1  Whatever  may  be  the  mercies  of  your 
life,  for  which  you  have  reason  humbly  to  be 
thankful,  thank  God  most  of  all  for  the  mercies 
that  you  never  knew. 

Once  more,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
imto  God.  It  is  good  for  om-selves.  Om-  blessings 
are  like  ii-ou  filings  in  a  heap  of  sand.  The  finger 
of  common  observation  may  pass  through  the  grains 
and  fail  to  distinguish  them,  but  take  the  magnet 
of  a  thankful  heart,  and  they  will  all  stick  to  it. 
Only  get  into  the  way  of  forgetting  your  mercies, 
and  you  will  soon  come  to  think  that  you  have  no 
mercies  to  remember.  And  what  wUl  be  the  result 
of  that  ?  You  will  grow  peevish  and  discontented. 
The  greatest  blessing  a  man  can  have  in  this  world, 
is  a  thankfid  heart.  It  means  a  contented  mind, 
a  glad  spirit,  a  cheerful  countenance.  It  means 
seeing  the  rose  and  not  the  thorn,  seeing  the 
sunshine  and  not  the  cloud,  it  makes  the  diS"er- 
ence  between  a  life  of  brightness  and  one  of 
gloom. 

It  is  curious,  if  you  think  of  it,  that  God  should 
value  our  thanks.  Can  it  really  matter  to  Him 
whether  He  receives  our  poor  thanks  or  not  ?  I 
can  imagine  a  king  dispensing  his  bounty  according 
to  his  sovereign  will,  and  careless  whether  he  is 
thanked  or  not.  But  he  would  be  a  king  without 
a  heart.  And  God  is  not  so ;  He  desires  our 
thanks  just  because  He  has  a  heart  overflowing 
with  kindness,  and  He  wishes  you  and  me  to  know 
and  feel  how  much  He  loves  to  do  us  good.  If 
He  has  thought  of  your  wants,  will  not  you  think 
of  His  praise '( 

2.  But  how  are  you  to  thank  Him  1 


Let  me  venture  again  to  oSer  you  a  few  prac- 
tical advices. 

First.  Cultivate  a  habit  while  you  are  young  of 
watching  for  God's  kindness — for  His  little  favours 
as  weU  as  His  great  ones.  This  will  excite  a 
thankful  spirit. 

Second.  Mingle  your  thanks  with  your  prayers. 
At  his  window  in  ancient  Babylon  Daniel  was  found 
on  his  knees  praying  and  giving  thanks  every 
day. 

Third.  Thank  heartily.  No  man  likes  a  cold, 
indifl'erent  expression  of  thanks  any  more  than  he 
likes  a  cool  shake  of  the  hand.  You  can  scarcely 
invent  a  more  sure  way  of  offending  a  Mend  than 
by  disregard  of  his  favours.  And,  if  we  may  say 
so,  with  reverence,  God  likes  to  be  thanked  as  good 
King  David  thanked  Him — with  the  whole  heart. 

Fourth.  Try  not  to  think  too  highly  of  yourself. 
People  who  value  themselves  too  much  think  every- 
thing that  comes  to  them  less  than  they  deserve, 
and  how  can  tliey  be  thankful  ? 

Fifth.  Give  Him  the  highest  thanks  of  all,  in 
an  earnest,  faithful,  imselfish  life.  Sometimes  be 
ready  to  give  up  what  you  wish  or  value  because 
your  duty  to  Him  requires  it.  Let  this  be  your 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 

Lastly.  Thank  Him  most  for  the  gift  of  His  Son 
Christ  Jesus.  What  after  aU  would  the  best 
blessings  of  earth  be,  if  they  were  poisoned  by  the 
bitter  reflection  that  we  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Almighty  1  Just  as  in  the  jewelled  casket  there 
are  many  fair  and  precious  stones  set  in  sparkling 
beauty,  but  one  supreme  gem  to  which  the  others 
form  a  setting ;  so  the  favours  of  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence, good  and  lovely  in  themselves,  give  a  double 
radiance  to  that  rich  and  costly  token  of  divine 
love. 

Thank  God  for  aU  things  temporal  and  spiritual, 
but  Thank  Him  most  for  His  unspeakable  gift. 

Colin  G.  Macrae. 

By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Campbell,  B.D.,  Aberdeen. 

"  "\^r-^*-^  ^^  Chinese  Gordon  ?"  is  a  question  -which  many 
VV  have  been  asking.  I  cannot  here  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  ;  I  wish  merely  to  point  out  some  of  its 
notable  features.  He  has  gone  to  pacify  the  Soudan. 
God  help  him  !  There  will  doubtless  be  further  tidings 
of  his  mission  before  these  lines  reach  the  reader. 

Much  has  been  written  and  read  about  his  campaign 
in  China  and  his  work  in  the  Soudan  under  Khedive 
Ismail,  much  said  of  his  "original  miUtary  genius,"  his 
"absolute  disinterestedness  and  fearlessness,"  his  "ex- 
traordinary ascendency  over  savage  races,"  his  "  capacity 
for  inspiring  trust,"  but  the  root-principles  of  his  char- 
acter and  conduct  are  not  known  so  widely  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

It  takes  us  back  to  Covenanting  or  Puritan  times 
when  we  read  of  the  great  soldier's  childlike  trust  in  the 
direction  and  upholding  of  his  life  by  God,  as  evidenced 
by  such  passages  as  these — which  occur  again  and  again 
in  his  letters  : — "  My  work  is  great,  but  does  not  weigh 
me  down.  I  go  on  as  straight  as  I  can.  I  feel  my  own 
1  Authority— 77m  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon.    By  A.  EoMOirr  Hake 
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weakness,  and  look  to  Him  who  is  almighty.  ...  I 
trust  God  will  pull  me  throii,<;h  ever}-  difficulty."  "Were 
it  not  for  the  very  great  comfort  1  have  in  communion, 
and  the  knowledge  that  He  (God)  is  Governor-General, 
I  could  not  get  on  at  all."  On  leaving  Cairo  upon  a 
difficult  mission  to  Abyssinia,  he  WTote,  "  I  go  up  alone 
with  an  infinite  almighty  God  to  direct  and  guide  me, 
and  am  glad  to  so  trust  Him  as  to  fear  nothing,  and 
indeed  to  feel  sure  of  success."  At  Khartoum,  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  received  with  great  ceremony  as  the 
representative  of  the  Khedive — a  royal  salute  fired,  etc. 
He  was  expected  to  make  a  speech,  but  all  he  said  was, 
"With  the  help  of  God  I  will  hold  the  balance  level." 

Gordon  is  a  tremendous  disciplinarian ;  can  be  the 
sternest  of  the  stern  where  need  is,  but  he  knows  also 
how  to  forgive.  An  agent  in  whom  he  had  reposed  great 
confidence  proved  unworthy,  and  was  dismissed  in  dis- 
grace. But  when  asked  by  some  of  his  officers  to  give 
him  another  chance,  Gordon  at  once  agreed  to  do  so, 
using  these  remarkable  and  touching  -words,  "  One  wants 
some  forgiveness  oneself,  and  it  is  not  a  dear  article." 

Gordon  is  often  called  a  Fatalist.  On  this  subject  he 
writes — "We  have  nothing  further  to  do  when  the  scroll 
of  events  is  unrolled  than  to  accept  them  as  being  for  the 
best.  Before  it  is  unrolled  it  is  another  matter  ;  and 
you  could  not  say  I  sat  still  and  let  things  happen  with 
this  belief."  If  that  is  Fatalism,  let  us  all  be  Fatalists, 
but  such  a  spirit  is  not  Fatalism  but  Faith. 

Very  significant,  too,  are  his  words  with  reference  to  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  his  belief  in  its  efficacy.  "  Praying 
for  the  people  ahead  of  me  whom  I  am  about  to  visit 
gives  me  much  strength,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  some- 
thing seems  already  to  have  passed  between  us  when  I 
meet  a  chief  (for  whom  I  have  prayed)  for  the  first  time." 
A  confession  like  this  from  a  man  like  Gordon  will  have 
weight  on  the  prayer  question,  in  quarters  that  no  voice 
from  the  pulpit  ever  reaches.  The  passage  has  probably 
already  sent  to  their  knees  men  who  have  not  prayed 
for  many  a  long  day. 

Gordon's  life  is  simple  to  austerity,  his  sole  aim  in 
life  to  do  good.  While  acting  as  Commanding  Royal 
Engineer  at  Gravesend,  his  house  was  "school,  hospital, 
almshouse,  in  turn."  He  was  constantly  visiting  among 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  was  often  sent  for  by  the 
dying,  that  he  might  give  them  Christian  counsel  ere 
they  passed.  He  would  never  take  a  prominent  part  in 
great  religious  assemblies,  but  was  always  willing  to 
conduct  services  for  the  poor,  and  address  a  sweeps'  tea* 
meeting.  He  spends  almost  nothing  on  himself.  A 
friend,  coming  into  his  room  one  day,  tells  us,  "  We 
found  his  tea  waiting  for  the  Colonel,  a  most  unappetising 
stale  loaf  and  a  teapot  of  tea.  I  remarked  upon  the 
dryness  of  the  bread,  when  he  took  the  whole  loaf  (a 
.small  one),  crammed  it  into  the  slop  basin,  and  poured 
all  the  tea  upon  it,  saying  it  would  soon  be  ready  for 
him  to  eat ;  and  in  half  an  hour  it  would  not  matter 
what  he  had  eaten."  Once,  in  order  to  send  £10  for 
those  who  were  suffering  from  the  cotton  famine  at 
Manchester,  he  sold  a  medal  he  had  received  from  the 
Empress  of  China,  for  which  he  had  a  special  liking. 

It  is,  indeed,  something  to  be  thankful  for,  when  so 
many  are  asking — ' '  Is  it  really  possible  amid  nineteenth- 
century  conditions  to  live  the  Christ  life  ?"  to  be  able  to 
point  for  answer  to  Chinese  Gordon. 

3Ltfe  anti  SHorft  i^otfs. 

Church  of  Scotland  Young  Men's  Guild. — Thirty- 
four  new  Branches  have  been  affiliated  since  the  report 
was  presented  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  viz. — Rose- 
mount,  Aberdeen  (Bible  Class)  ;  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen  ; 
Woodside,  Aberdeen ;  Aboyne ;  Ayr,;  Braemar ;  Clarkston  ; 
Cruden  ;  Dalziel ;  Dryfesdale  ;  Dumbarton  ;  Newington, 
Edinburgh  ;  EUon  ;  Galashiels  (Fellowship  Association) ; 
Bluevale,   Glasgow ;    Blythswood,   Glasgow  ;    Kingston, 


Glasgow  ;  Govan,  Gaelic  ;  Dean  Park,  Govan  (Fellowship 
Association  and  Bible  Class)  ;  Glasford ;  West  Kii'k, 
Greenock  ;  Hallside,  Cambuslang  ;  Johnstone  ;  Kirk- 
newton  ;  Lonmay  ;  Morton  ;  St.  Mary's,  Partick  (Bible 
Class)  ;  Peterhead  ;  Portobello  (Working  Young  Men's 
Bible  Union  and  Literary  Society) ;  Quarter ;  Skelmorlie  ; 
and  Montreal.  Steps  are  at  present  being  taken  to  have 
Branches  started  in  other  parishes,  and  they  also  \vill 
shortly  be  affiliated.  All  information  regarding  the 
Guild  -will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  Secretary,  22  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

Cruden  Parish. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Parish  Church  on  the  evening  of  January  15, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  local  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Guild.  The  Minister  of  the  Parish  presided,  and 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Young,  Ellon,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Thereafter  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  local  Branch  of  the 
Guild.  Thirty  enrolled  their  names  as  members,  and 
elected  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  seven  of  a  Committee. 

The  Religious  Tract  and  Bock  Society  invites 
applications  for  the  situation  of  colporteur.  It  is  desir- 
ous to  obtain  men  for  this  work  who  are  possessed  of 
sincere  piety  and  zeal.  There  are  about  190  such  col- 
porteurs presently  engaged  in  selling  books,  periodicals, 
and  tracts,  in  town  and  country  districts.  Last  year  the 
Society  sold  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  £38,248,  and 
about  47,000  Bibles  and  Testaments.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  good  that  may  be  done  by  a  well-organised 
body  of  efficient  colporteurs  carrying  the  gospel  into  the 
homes  of  our  rural  population.  Particulars  as  to  salary, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  13  South  St. 
Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Searcfjincj  tfje  Scriptures* 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  Name  the  king  who  offered  his  eldest  son  for  a 
burnt-otfering.  2.  Find  from  one  of  the  minor  prophets 
that  an  earlier  king  of  the  same  nation  seems  to  have 
proposed  a  similar  sacrifice,,  and  was  restrained  by  a 
prophet.  3.  Find  notice  of  a  choir  of  288  skilled 
minstrels  in  24  courses ;  and  of  4000  Levites  who 
praised  the  Lord.  4.  How  many  direct  references  can 
you  find  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christians  (in  this 
life)  praising  God  by  singing  ?  5.  Find  the  last  predic- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  New 
Testament.  6-10.  Find  at  least  three  texts  for  each  of 
the  following : — {a)  We  are  to  avoid  occasions  of  sin  ; 
(b)  to  watch,  or  pray,  against  temptation  ;  (c)  to  resist 
temptation  ;  {d)  the  Lord  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling  ; 
(e)  the  Lord  promises  to  deliver  us  from  temptation  (or 
trouble). 

ANSWERS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

1.  Balaam,  Numb.  23.  10.  2.  2  Pet.  2.  15  ;  Jude  11.  ; 
Rev.  2.  14.  3-5.  Gen.  15.  17;  Exod.  3.  2;  13.  21; 
14.  19  and  24  ;  16.  10  ;  19.  18  ;  24.  16,  17;  33.  9  (the 
cloudy  pillar)  ;  33.  22  with  34.  30  ;  40.  34,  35  ;  40.  36- 
38,  and  Numb.  9.  15-23  ;  Numb.  14.  10  ;  16.  19  and 
42  ;  20.  6  ;  Lev.  9.  23,  24  ;  Deut.  31.  15  (pillar  of  a 
cloud)  ;  .Judges  6.  21  ;  1  Kings  8.  11  ;  18.  38  ;  2  Kings 
2.  11  ;  6.  17  ;  1  Chron.  21.  26  ;  2  Chron.  7.  1  ;  Ezek.  1. 
4  ;  10.  4  ;  Matt.  17.  2  and  5  ;  Luke  2.  9  ;  Acts  6.  15 
(probably)  ;  9.  3  (26. 13)  ;  12.  7  ;  Rev.  1.  14-16.  6.  Gen. 
19.  24  ;  E.xod.  9.  23-25  ;  Lev.  10.  1,  2  ;  Numb.  11.  1 ;  16. 
35  ;  2  Kings  1.  10,  12  ;  Job  1.  16.  7.  Achan,  Josh.  7. 
13-26  ;  Judas,  Matt.  27.  3.  8.  Christ  before  Anna.s,  John 
18.  13  ;  Caiaphas,  Matt.  26.  57  ;  the  Sanhedrim  in  the 
morning,  Luke  22.  66  ;  Pilate,  John  18.  29  ;  Herod, 
Luke  23.  7-11 ;  Pilate,  Luke  23.  13.  9.  Matt.  26.  61 
and  63  ;  Luke  23.  2.  10.  Pilate  and  Herod,  Luke  23.  12  ; 
Judas,  Matt.  27.  4. 


icri^jhtrnl  gonitj^ts. 


"There  shall  be  no  night  there." 

3m.  3fcaiviv  tficti  ii  -iio  ixiqfit.     0  S^t4it^  3wvne, 
ffoini9  til-  i(\c  ^icacWc^  in  •tl'ia  -((yixcUy  ii(c  1 
SUdc  tctyic  cff ufqciit  iiai,  tlioii.  2i3jt  •tccj.w-i-Ce 
3C-io  jifcnt  luccitalioiis,  ciit9  2i.3it  alvvivo 
Xifi^  {cHC^s  inooufic)  fit  o'ct  i-fio  8iiotaU  a«a 
3 fiat  •fu-aui9  [ot  c-uc^t  io\\,nd  tfv'  euc-vtc fi-nij.  oliote. 
9lo  iiic)  fit,  iio  2aif!iic»»  -tfiete  I   |o«  we  ofvafC  -Gs 
^C'Ufv  ^o3'a  oiujv  i'iijfit  o.iv9  I'oye  |os  c^ic*mot.<5. 
©Lo  -fcai;,  1VO  aottoio  tfietci  1  -Gut  'fuavsnf-ij.  -tfias 
S'^ia-t  -fiappi-nass  o|  cci^tfv  fiatfv  -ncve.t,  -fiiioioiv; 
S^oc  wi  oficifC  SiJa  -t-fia  Satfict  as  3Ci  is, 
«BLatfl(^^  in  -tfvs  fvui.iic|.  cjfoiiij,  of  3Ci-»  -tfitone  ; 
^Wvifo  actapfvs  oUva:    "eSifvof9  §o3'^  Seatfvl'aw  9ai| 
&ot  Scatfv  -w  9ea9,  nu9  i-ii-cj-fit  ^'la•tf^  pa5oe9  atuat|..' 


"There  shall  be  no  more  sea." 
^viiiccioui)  Sea,  w^OiC  -fiofij,  SM-mwat  -paW 
S'lCto  w^tfi  iojt  U-ndM.MM3  -t-fia  ^cny^i  mi/nd, 
SUep-wia  mi*  ^ancici  in  a  <^l<ytA,ovK>  caim, 
S'fiai  wctnotH  {ova  tu-fie^v  -tlitni-  o/tt  -feft  ic^i/nd  ; 
(?  nvig-fi-tij.  Sea,  wi/t-fi  if\undc'C  vm-  t-fnj-  -w^a*,-. 
^lyfveM-  wvn^:si;  woa-no  -fv^e  a-n^-w-va-fi  o'e*;  -C-fie  9ea9, 
i^iyivose  Mioiuti,  -feg-tons  wit-fi.  jie.ice.-iowndvn<^  -ti;ea9 
S-fiatae  ^:fie  steMO.  -foi^ces  o|  -tfie  iicacfaii  s-fiore; 
®jyfie-ii  S'^we  .fi/fte  *ome  cim  scene  -fia-t^  -paM69  o/ioa-ij. 
crtoin  -tfie  ptHie  piospec-t  o|  -t^e  sifetv-t  -fai^9, 
SfiafC  we  -not  ^foiiij  -to  -fiea-t  -tli-y-  c-fiiG-ten  -pfaij, 
®IC^^t4  -tfie  -lu-fi-i-te  -peGGCes  on  -t-fie  <^{iiie/iAn<^  <>>['iav2'? 
"iiow  javc.  ^njond  ait  -fi-H-ma-it  -fiope  -imtot  -Ge 
3fia-t  -fiea-uen.  iu-fioie  -Gtig-fit  petfectio-n-  -^-.lowa  -ivot  -t-fiee 
Maidenk.rk.  David  R.  Williamson. 
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5.  1 

Service  in  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
LECTURE  by  DR.  P.  A.  YOUNG,  8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Jamaica  Street 
Hall,  6  P.M. 

Musical  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Choir  Practice. 

Afternoon  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Meeting  for  preparation  of  Young  Communi- 
cants, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  8.15  p.  m. 

Dr.  Macleod  sees  members  regarding  baptism 
between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  am,  and  2.30  p.m. 
EVENING,  7  p.m. 

(The  Afternoon  Service  is  specially  intended 
for  the  young  people  of  the  Congregation. 
Children  are  e.\pected  to  bring  the  Children's 
Hymnal,  and  to  .sit  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Church.     Baptism  is  then  administered.) 

Sabbath     Morning    Fellowship    Association, 

10  A.M. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  2.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  Schools,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Church,  Mission  Hall,  11.15  a.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  3  p.m. 
,,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
8  P.M. 

Meeting  of  Session,  4.30  p.m. 

Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Service,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association. 
Address  by  Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  D.D. 
Sacred  Music,  8  p.m. 

Same  as  2d. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  P.M. 

Meeting  for  Preparation  of  Young  Communi- 
cants, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Literary  Society,  8.15  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.,  2.30  p.m.      [a.m. 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association,  10 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  6  p.m. 

Sabbath  Schools,  4  p.m. 

Children's  Cliurch,  11.15  a.m. 

Service  in  Mission  Hall,  6.30  p.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  3  p.  m. 
,,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Jlission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Service  in  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
CONCERT,  8  P.M. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Jamaica  Street 
Hall,  6  P.  M. 

Meeting  for  Preparation  of  Young  Communi- 
cants, Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m.  [p.m. 

Literaiy  Society,    Valedictory  Address,    8.15 

Same  as  13th.  COLLECTION  FOR  SMALL 
LIVINGS  FUND. 


21  M.     Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  3  P.M. 
,,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

No  Bible  Class. 

22  Tu.    Service  in  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
Temperance   and   Total    Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, 8  P.M. 

23  W.     Same  as  16th. 

24  Th.  Service  in  Church,  11  A.M.  and  2.30  P.M.  Fore- 
noon, Rev.  Bruce  Begg,  Abbotshall.  After- 
noon, Rev.  Charles  Cowan,  Morebattle. 

25  Fr.     Choir  Practice  in  Church,  8  p.m. 

26  Sa.     Service  in  Church,  2.30  P.M. 

27  &.  Communion  Sunday.  Services  in  Church, 
11  A.M.,  2.30  P.M.,  6.30  P.M. 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association,  10 

A.M. 

No  Children's  Church,  Schools,  or  Class. 

28  M.     Same  as  21st. 

29  Tu.    Service  in  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  P.  M. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

8  P.M. 

30  I  W.  Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Jamaica  Street 
Hall,  6  P.M. 

Ladies'  Sewing  Meeting  in  connection  with 
Missions,  Mission  Hall,  2.30  p.m.  All 
invited. 


April  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be 
celebrated  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  April. 

Token -cards  will  be  given  out  to  intending 
Communicants,  who  have  not  previously  received 
them,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fast-Daj',  and  on 
Saturday. 

For  particulars  as  to  tlie  services  on  these  days, 
see  Calendar. 

Certificates  of  membership  from  other  churches 
or  parishes  to  be  handed  in  to  Dr.  Macleod,  7  Royal 
Circus,  when  convenient  ;  or  they  may  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Elders'  seat  on  the  Fast-Day,  in  the 
afternoon. 

Young  Communicants  will  be  admitted  by  the 
Kirk-Session  at  the  close  of  public  worship  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  Fast-Day.  Any  wlio  desire  may 
remain  for  this  interesting  service. 

On  Communion  Sunday  the  services  will  be  as 
usual. 

The  Afternoon  Table  Service  commences  at  2.30. 
The  Evening  Service  at  6.30. 

Special  Collections  at  all  the  services  for  congre- 
gational purposes. 

Preparation  for  Young  Communicants. 
Meetings  for  this  purpose  will  be  held  in  the 
Halls  on  Thursdays  during  April,  commencing  on 
the  3d,  at  8.15.      No  questions  are  publicly  asked 
at  tliese  Meetings. 
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Dr.  Macleod  will  also  preach  a  Special  Sermon 
with  reference  to  the  Holy  Comnuniion  at  the 
Evening  Service  in  the  Church,  on  the  tirst  Sab- 
bath of  April.      The  attendance  of  non-Communi- 

itants  is  particularly  invited,  as  the  object  aimed  at 
■will  not  be  indiscriminately  to  upbraid  or  condemn 
such  as  are  in  this  position,  but  to  help  them  out 

"of  their  difficulties,  and  to  (piicken  in  their  hearts 
a  sense  of  the  value  ami  importance  of  this  ordi- 
nance. 

Small  Livings  Fund. 

The  Collection  for  this  Sclieme  will  be  nunle  on 
the  third  Sabbath  of  the  month,  the  20th.  Some 
interesting  facts  regarding  it  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  the  Convener  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Magazine.  It  surely  behoves  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  seriously  to  ponder  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  than  30 1)  of  our  ministers  who 
hold  "  livings  "  which,  including  the  value  of  the 
glebe,  are  each  under  £200  a  year  !  Many  more 
are  only  a  little  above  that  sum.  No  one  can  fail 
to  see  what  this  implies. 

The  first  of  the  "Schemes"  Collections  for  the 
present  year — the  Home  Mission — has  been  most 
satisfactory.      It  amounted  to  i^l45. 

Hints  with  regard  to  Public  Worship. 

Attend  regularly. — It  is  by  no  means  un- 
necessary to  say  this.  Many  attend  with  great 
irregularity.  Of  course  allowance  nmst  be  made 
for  those  who  can  only  come  every  second  Sunday 
• — or  only  once  on  any  Sunday.  Again,  for  the 
mothers  of  young  families,  and  others,  who  can 
only  attend  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  But,  ad- 
mitting this,  there  remains  the  fact  that  there  are 
Communicants  who  wilfully  absent  themselves  from 
public  worship  far  more  frequently  than  is  justifi- 
able. Wliat  does  this  indicate  ?  In  many  cases 
religious  indifference,  lack  of  interest,  a  practical 
ungodliness. 

Prepare  yourself. — How  few  consider  that 
the  blessing  of  public  worship  depends  largely  on 
this  !  Never  come  to  church  without  asking  God 
to  make  the  service  a  profitable  and  happy  one. 
Come  expecting  and  desiring  to  get  good.  "  Open 
thy  mouth  wide,  and  God  will  fill  it."  "  He  fiUeth 
the  hungry  with  good  things  ;  the  rich  he  sends 
away  empty."  Pray  for  the  minister,  on  whom 
rests  the  awful  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
service,  and  of  "  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of 
Truth."  Think  sometimes  of  the  difficulty  he 
must  have  in  choosing  subjects,  and  in  handling 
them.  Pray  that  he  may  be  guided  week  by  week 
to  subjects  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  that  he  may 
be  endowed  with  wisdom,  utterance,  and  power. 
Cast  yourself  utterly  on  the  grace  of  God — the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Try  to  join  heartily  in  the  Service. — The 
practice  of  offering  silent  prayer  on  enteiing  and 
before  leaving  church,  now  so  common,  is  a  most 
excellent  one.      It  calms  and  solemnises  the  mind, 


and  draws  down  a  blessing  on  speaker  and  hearer. 
Make  an  effort  so  to  follow  the  prayers  in  spirit, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  say  "amen"  in  your 
heart  before  God.  It  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  our  Presbyterian  service  if  "  all  the  people 
were  to  say  amen "  audibly.  If  you  are  able  to 
sing  without  inflicting  pain  on  those  sitting  near 
you,  do  80.  Our  congregational  singing  is  certainly 
a  great  improvement  on  what  it  once  was,  and  pro- 
bably in  another  building  it  would  sound  far  more 
effective  even  than  it  now  does  ;  but  it  might  be 
better  still.  Hundreds  listen  who  ought  to  sing. 
Those  who  have  any  idea  of  music  would  do  well  to 
get  the  General  Assembly's  Psalter,  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  practice  of  chanting  the  prose 
Psalms.  This  is  the  proper  use  of  the  Psalms  ;  and 
in  no  part  of  the  service  should  there  be  greater 
spiritual  power  if  it  is  properly  conducted.  Above 
all,  every  one,  without  exception,  should  join  audibly 
in  the  concluding  Ascription,  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
etc.  ■  The  utterance  of  these  ancient  and  solemn 
words  should  ever  form  the  culminating  point  in 
the  act  of  public  worship.  The  idea  that  people 
only  come  to  church  to  hear  a  sermon  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  is  God's 
ordinance  ;  so  too  is  prayer  and  praise.  There  is 
much  room  yet,  however,  for  a  pxu'er  and  more 
spiritual  conception  of  what  worship  is. 

Seek  to  carry  away  some  definite  Les- 
son or  Truth. — -To  this  end  reflect  on  the  psalms 
and  hymns  sung,  as  well  as  on  the  lessons  for  the 
day,  in  which  there  is  generally  some  unity  of 
idea.  Recall  the  sermon,  not  critically  or  harshly, 
but  with  a  readiness  to  receive  whatever  guidance, 
or  comfort,  or  rebuke  it  was  fitted  to'give. 

Use  whatever  Influence  you  possess,  in 
order  to  dra\7  others  to  the  House  of 
Prayer. — Say  "  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
thee  good."     "Compel  them  to  come  in." 

Passages  to  be  read  every  Sunday 
Morning. — Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  ;  Matt, 
xxviii.  18-20  ;  Luke  li.  9-13  ;   2  Tim.  iv.  1-8. 


A  Club  has  been  opened  at  24  India  Place  for 
the  use  of  working  girls  above  the  age  of  13  years. 
The  Club  is  open  every  night  from  8  to  10  o'clock, 
and  amusements  and  occupations,  including  games, 
needlework,  singing,  reading,  etc.,  are  provided  for 
the  girls  ;  a  short  Bible  lesson  is  also  given  every 
evening.  Id.  weekly  is  paid  by  each  girl  taking 
advantage  of  the  Club,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  light- 
ing, firing,  etc.  A  Committee  of  Ladies  has  under- 
taken the  management  of  the  Club,  which  is  under 
their  immediate  personal  superintendence.  The 
undertaking  is  "  undenominational,"  and  we  wish  it 
every  success. 

Mr.  .Tames  Macintosh,  42  Queen  Street,  an  or- 
dained Elder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  formerly 
connected  with  New  Greyfriars  Church,  has  joined 
the  Kirk-Session  of  this  Parish, 
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El}C  ©rp!)an  l^omes  of  ScotlanK, 

By  the  Eev.  James  Murray,  M.A.,  Kilmalcolm. 
T  KNOW  not  that  there  is  in  broad  Scotland  a 
•^  nobler  charity,  a  more  genxiine  example  of 
Christian  life  and  work,  than  that  which  I  am  now 
privileged  briefly  to  describe.  If  my  sketch  prove 
uninteresting,  the  fault  wiU  be  mine,  not  that  of 
the  subject. 

The  Homes  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  Kilmal- 
colm and  county  of  Renfrew.  The  traveller  by 
the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway  to 
Greenock  gets  a  glimpse  of  them  as  he  is  whirled 
past.  Soon  after  leaving  Bridge  of  Weir  Station, 
while  the  train  is  steaming  along  through  a  quiet 
rural  district,  suddenly,  in  a  sweet  nook  among  the 
hUls  on  the  left,  there  bursts  upon  his  view  a  com- 
pact little  village.  In  the  centre  he  sees  a  large 
imposing  building,  flanked  by  two  handsome  towers, 
and  grouped  around  it  a  number  of  pretty  villas  or 
cottages.  In  front  flow  the  clear  waters  of  Gryfife, 
and,  on  a  green  bank  sloping  up  from  the  stream 
and  turned  towards  the  line  of  railway,  there  is  cut 
out,  in  gigantic  letters,  this  legend,  "  The  Orphan 
Homes  of  Scotland."  Seven  years  ago  there  was 
only  a  small  farmhouse  on  the  ground ;  now  it  is 
occupied  by  buildings  representing  a  sum  of  over 
£40,000. 

Before  taking  a  closer  survey  let  me  say  some- 
thing about  their  origin. 

One  winter  day,  many  years  since,  a  boy  of 
tender  age  stood  bare-footed,  bare-headed,  cold  and 
hungry,  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  appealing, 
piteously  enough,  to  the  compassion  of  the  passers 
by.  But  no  one  seemed  to  care  for  the  fate  of  the 
httle  waif — alas,  his  case  was  so  very  common : 
but  the  pity  of  it  pressed  heavUy  on  the  boy,  and 
out  of  the  heart  of  his  own  desolation  there  arose, 
that  day,  the  thought,  the  resolve,  that,  if  he  were 
spared  to  grow  to  manhood,  he  would  not  be  thus 
careless  of  the  destitute  little  ones.  He  was  spared, 
and  he  did  not  forget  his  resolve.  These  Homes 
are  his  work.  His  name  is  William  Quarrier ;  and 
it  well  deserves  to  rank  with  those  of  the  greatest 
of  Scottish  philanthropists.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  Christ-like  work 
of  saving  destitute  little  children.  He  began,  in  a 
very  humble  way,  while  working  at  his  trade  as  a 
shoemaker ;  he  continued,  and  extended  his  labours 


as  his  business  increased  and  his  circumstances 
improved;  and  now,  for  two  years,  he  has  given 
up  every  other  occupation,  and,  without  fee  or 
thought  of  reward,  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the 
care  of  heliiless  orphans.  Twelve  years  ago,  he 
told  me, — and  I  relate  the  incident  as  throwing 
light  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man, — it  was 
borne  in  upon  him  that  he  should  establish  Homes 
for  Orphans  on  a  wider  scale  than  he  had  hitherto 
thought  of  He  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord. 
"Lord,"  he  prayed,  "if  it  be  Thy  will  that  I 
should  build  a  Home,  as  a  token  that  Thou  art 
with  me,  send  me  presently  £2000."  He  told 
no  one  of  his  prayer;  he  waited  quietly  for  an 
answer ;  and,  ere  many  weeks,  the  smn  asked  was 
sent.  On  this  simple  principle,  that  the  Lord 
answers  prayer,  he  has  acted  ever  since.  His  life 
of  "  faith  "  is  a  very  striking  phenomenon  in  this 
nineteenth  centmy.  He  asks  no  one  for  subscrip- 
tions ;  he  has  no  Board  of  Directors ;  he  refuses  to 
accept  any  endowment :  the  Lord,  he  says,  will 
provide ;  he  trusts  Him  literally  for  daily  bread. 
A  marked  proof  of  his  sincerity  was  given  lately, 
when  a  lady  offered  him  £8000  to  endow  his  hos- 
pital home.  He  could  not,  and  did  not,  accept 
it.  To  do  so,  he  felt,  would  be  to  weaken  his 
dependence  on  the  Lord.  Now,  very  likely,  we 
may  not  agree  with  him  in  this  matter ;  we  may 
believe  that  the  annual  revenue  from  an  endow- 
ment is  as  much  sent  by  God  as  a  hand-to-mouth 
supply ;  we  may  even  regard  his  action  in  refusing 
the  money  as  imprudent,  as  the  very  Quixotism  of 
faith ;  but  yet  we  cannot  but  admire  his  consistent 
adherence  to  the  principles  he  has  adopted. 

The  Homes  that  he  built,  and  still  maintains, 
in  Glasgow  were  soon  found  to  be  insufiicient ;  and, 
the  money  being  sent  him,  as  usual,  unsolicited, 
he  purchased,  about  seven  years  ago,  the  small 
estate  of  Nittingshill  in  Kilmalcolm  Parish.  The 
next  year  he  began  to  build  the  large  hall,  and  the 
money  for  it  came  in  just  as  the  work  progressed. 
Thereafter  the  cottages  were  built,  one  after  the 
other,  each  costing  for  erection  and  equipment 
£1500.  In  some  cases  the  whole  sum  necessary 
to  provide  a  Home  was  given  by  individuals  in 
memory  of  some  one  dear  to  them  who  had  passed 
away ;  and  surely  such  a  memorial  is  more  worthy 
and  becoming  than  the  useless  monuments  that  are 
often  erected. 
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It  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  in  which  Mv.  Qiiarricr  is  engaged,  to 
state  that  during  h;st  year  no  fewer  than  932 
chiklren  were  dealt  with.  Of  these  G82  had  been 
permanently  helped  and  taken  care  of,  while  the 
remaining  250  had  received  temporary  assistance 
and  shelter,  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  according  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Where  do  the  children  come  from  ?  Literally 
from  the  highways  and  hedges,  from  the  streets  and 
slums  of  oiu:  cities,  from  every  district  in  Scotland. 
Let  us  take  an  instance.  Suppose  any  reader  of 
this  Magazine  is  moved  to  pity  by  the  miserable 
appearance  of,  say,  a  boy  and  girl  that  he  finds 
begging  on  the  streets.  He  speaks  kindly  to  the 
wretched  little  creatures,  and  learns  that  they  have 
no  home,  no  parents,  or  worse  than  none,  that  they 
sleep  anywhere,  in  an  entry  or  on  a  stair,  and  that 
they  pick  up  their  food  just  as  they  can.  He  is 
sorry  and  perplexed  ;  but  what  can  he  do  for  them  ? 
How  can  he  really  help  them  1  Here  is  the  answer. 
Send,  or  rather,  if  possible,  take  them  to  Mr. 
Quarrier,  at  his  City  Home  in  James  Morrison 
Street.  No  letter  of  recommendation,  no  voting 
paper  or  subscriber's  card  is  necessary.  They  will 
be  taken  in  and  warmed  and  fed,  while  their  case 
is  being  thoroughly  investigated.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  the  children  are  really  destitute,  and 
that  there  are  no  friends  able  to  support  them,  Mr. 
Quarrier  will  adopt  them  into  his  large  family. 
After  a  period  of  probation  in  the  City  Home  very 
likely  they  will  be  sent  to  the  Orphan  Homes  in 
the  country.  Thither  let  us  follow  them,  and  see 
what  life  there  is  like. 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  Glasgow  we  have 
travelled  to  Bridge  of  Weir  station,  and  driven  to 
Nittingshill.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Homes  we 
are  met  by  Mr.  Quarrier,  or  his  able  lieutenant 
Mr.  M'Connell,  the  schoolmaster,  and  really  wel- 
comed to  as  thorough  an  inspection  as  we  have 
time  or  inclination  for.  There  are  no  days  or 
hours  set  apart  for  visitors ;  they  are  welcome  at 
any  time  to  see  things  just  in  their  normal  condi- 
tion. On  our  left,  as  we  enter,  we  notice  a  house 
larger  and  handsomer  than  the  rest.  It  lis  the 
hospital — the  "Bethesda  Home"  it  is  named.  It 
is  really  a  Home,  also,  for  inciu-able  children,  only 
Mr.  Quarrier's  "  faith  "  will  not  suffer  him  to  regard 
any  case  as  incurable.  Here  the  sanitary  and 
heating  arrangements  are  excellent.  The  wards  and 
corridors,  with  their  polished  wooden  floors  and 
tiled  walLs,  are  comfortably  warmed,  but  fresh  and 
airy.  In  one  ward  we  find  six  or  seven  very  little 
ones  lying  in  tiny  cots,  their  pale,  wan  faces  turning 
towards  rus  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  as  we  enter. 
On  the  walls  are  bright  pictures,  such  as  children 
love  j  and  the  kindness  of  a  friend  has  adorned 
even  the  windows  with  brilliant  transparencies, 
representing  the  familiar  nursery  tales.  In  another 
room  there  are  perhaps  a  score  of  convalescents 
playing  very  happily  with  their  toys,  under  the 


care  of  a  motherly-looking  woman,  who  is  their 
nurse.  Leaving  the  hospital,  we  now  visit  one  of 
the  ordinary  cottage  Homes.  Very  properly,  it  is 
not  so  nicely  furnished  as  that  we  have  left,  but 
all  is  beautifully  clean  and  orderly.  At  the  head 
of  it  axe  a  husband  and  wife  called  "  father  "  and 
"mother," and  under  their  charge  are  thirty  children. 
These  are  of  different  ages,  from  a  toddling  infant 
of  a  twelvemonth  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  years. 
We  find  the  family  at  dinner,  each  with  a  goodly 
mess  of  plain  but  wholesome  food,  to  which  ample 
justice  is  done.  The  days  when  they  knew  starva- 
tion are  sufliciently  near  to  give  an  additional  relish. 
Upstairs  are  three  large  bedrooms,  with  ten  cots 
in  each,  and  at  the  head  of  each  cot  is  a  plain  box, 
ingeniously  constructed  to  serve  as  wardrobe,  chair, 
and  table.  In  this  way  every  child  is  taught  to 
be  neat  and  orderly,  and  to  take  a  proper  care  of 
its  own  possessions.  Then  there  is  a  large  bath- 
room, with  every  necessary  appliance.  Provision 
is  also  abundantly  made  for  amusement;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  children  look  wonderfully  cheerful 
and  contented,  especially  the  girls,  who  may  be 
seen  romping  merrily  about,  as  if  they  had  never 
known  want  or  care.  There  are  twelve  such  Homes, 
substantially  alike,  and  each  accommodating,  besides 
those  in  charge,  thirty  children.  As  they  are  at 
present  nearly  fully  occupied,  there  are  in  all  about 
350  orphans.  In  addition,  there  are  what  are  called 
the  "  Ferguslie  Offices,"  presented  by  the  late 
Thomas  Coats  of  Paisley,  combining  steam  washing- 
house,  laundry,  workshops,  etc.  The  central  build- 
ing is  worth  a  visit  also,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  spacious  class-rooms  where  the  children  are 
taught,  or  the  great  hall  where  they  meet  on  Simdays 
for  church,  but,  most  of  all,  for  the  wonderful  store- 
rooms. What  supplies  there  are  in  one  of  bread, 
and  meal,  and  rice,  and  barley,  and  pease,  and  every 
kind  of  substantial  food.  On  a  shelf,  too,  we  are 
pleased  to  see  jars  of  tempting  sweetmeats.  In 
another  there  are  such  heaps  of  miscellaneous 
clothing,  old  and  new,  of  every  size,  and  shape, 
and  colour.  It  is  a  feature  in  these  Homes  that 
there  is  no  depressing  uniform.  The  children  are 
not  dressed  alike — no  small  boon  to  them,  I  should 
think.  This  helps  to  take  away  the  demoralising 
stigma  of  pauperism,  and  to  encourage  the  free 
family  and  home  feeling,  which  so  much  is  done 
here  to  foster. 

What  is  done  with  the  children  1  I  have  already 
transgressed  my  allotted  space,  and  must  answer 
in  a  single  sentence.  Some  are  placed  out  at 
home,  adopted,  or  sent  to  trades  or  ser\dce;  but 
a  large  munber — about  200  last  year — are  sent  to 
Canada.  There  they  find  homes  and  work  readily 
enough,  and  are  carefully  supervised  and  guided 
till  they  are  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  A 
record  is  kept  of  each  case,  and  Mr.  Quarrier  is 
prepared,  from  actual  statistics,  to  prove  that  95 
per  cent  have  turned  out  well. 

May  we  not  well  call  this  a  great  and  interesting 
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work  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  would  not  heartily 
wish  it  "  God  speed  "  ?  Eemember,  however,  it 
costs  money.  More  than  £12,000  was  expended 
last  year ;  and,  so  strangely  does  it  come  in,  from 
the  most  various  and  unexpected  quai-ters,  that 
there  is  seldom  more  than  a  week's  supply  in  hand. 
It  is  well  for  Mr.  Quarrier  to  have  faith  in  God  : 
but  what  of  om-  faith  1  "  If  a  brother  or  sister  be 
naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you 
say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  ai-e  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth 
it  profit  1 " 


Sermon. 

THE  EEADING  OF  THE  "WORD. 

By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Leishman,  D.D.,  Linton,  Kelso. 

"  Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my 
path." — Psalm  cxix.  105. 

T^HIS  verse  implies  that  man  is  a  wayfarer  on  a 
-'-  dark  and  unknown  road.  Not  that  revelation 
was  needed  to  teU  us  this.  Our  earliest  recollec- 
tions are  of  a  time  when  we  had  already  come  some 
way  on  our  journey.  Since  then  we  have  been 
always  advancing,  imcertain  what  the  next  step 
might  bring,  but  knowing  from  what  befell  others 
that  we  must  soon  be  "  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  death."  We  are  not  in  utter  darkness.  Reason 
and  conscience  cast  some  rays  on  the  track  at  oiu: 
feet.  Yet  we  cannot  but  wish  for  some  clearer 
light  to  make  the  path  less  obscure,  and  pierce  the 
gloom  that  lies  beyond.  The  Psalmist  teUs  us 
here  that  God  gives  such  a  light  to  those  who 
have  His  Word  and  use  it  rightly. 

This  enlightening  Word  has  been  given  in  divers 
manners.  There  were  many  ages  in  which  there 
was  no  written  revelation,  "  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  As 
time  passed,  He  made  some  of  these  utterances  to 
be  recorded,  that  they  might  remain  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  His  people  ever  after.  The  collection  of 
histories  and  prophecies,  of  treatises  for  instruction 
and  forms  of  worship,  which  we  call  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  thus  gradually  compiled.  Then  One  who 
is  in  a  far  higher  sense  the  Word  of  God  "  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us;"  and  He  said  of 
Himself,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life."  After  His  ascension  the 
Scriptm-e  was  completed  by  the  memoirs  of  the 
Redeemer's  life,  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  His 
Church,  and  revelations  of  higher  doctrine  through 
His  disciples.  Aftei-wards  ages  passed,  dm-ingwhich 
a  volume  that  could  be  midtiplied  only  by  the  slow 
labour  of  the  copjost  was  a  rare  and  costly  posses- 
sion. Now,  however,  the  art  of  printing  has  so 
increased  the  books,  and  education  the  readers,  that 
there  are  hardly  any  among  us  who  cannot  possess 


and  study  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a  law  of  His 
kingdom  that  "to  whom  He  hath  committed  much, 
of  him  He  will  ask  the  more."  As  no  people  have 
had  more  free  access  than  we  to  the  wells  of 
salvation,  of  none  will  He  require  a  more  strict 
account  as  to  the  use  made  of  the  water  of  life. 

In  dwelling  on  this  subject  let  us  keep  before  us 
the  figure  used  by  the  Psalmist.  He  compares  the 
Scriptm-e  not  to  one  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  but 
to  a  lamp,  sufficient  for  little  more  than  to  direct 
our  steps  on  the  road  which  leads  by  the  way  of 
death  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

Many  persons  in  reading  the  Bible  forget  this. 
Some,  for  example,  study  it  as  if  it  were  meant 
to  be  a  manual  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  does 
touch  on  such  matters  incidentally,  often  in  the 
phrases  of  popular  speech.  But  the  facts  are 
alluded  to,  because  of  their  connection  with  the 
spiritual  history  of  man  from  his  fall  to  his  re- 
demption, not  that  they  may  be  fitted  into  their 
places  in  the  system  of  the  astronomer  or  geologist. 
The  light  of  Scripture  is  given,  not  that  we  may 
look  back  on  the  distant  past  from  which  we  have 
come,  not  that  we  may  linger  to  examine  what  is 
around  us,  but  that  we  may  press  forward  to  that 
wliich  is  before,  and  look  upward  to  Him  who  is 
above,  God  blessed  for  ever. 

There  are  people,  too,  who,  seeking  amusement 
rather  than  light,  confine  their  reading  to  the 
narratives  of  Scripture.  When  they  open  their 
Bibles  they  turn  to  the  histories  of  the  patriarchs, 
or  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  nation,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  Gospels.  But  they  never  think  of  study- 
ing the  Psalter,  or  the  Prophets,  or  the  Epistles. 
Perhaps  they  have  brought  this  habit  with  them 
from  the  days  of  childhood.  They  heard  those 
biographies  and  histories  from  the  lips  of  parents 
whose  hope  was  that  their  children,  having  learned 
to  listen  with  reverence  and  interest  to  the  Book 
of  God,  would  be  impelled  by  the  expanding 
powers  and  deepening  feelings  of  later  years 
to  search  the  other  parts  of  it.  No  doubt  old 
and  young  alike  may  be  profited  by  the  histori- 
cal portions  of  Scripture,  by  no  books  assuredly 
more  than  by  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists.  But 
"  all  scripture  is  profitable,"  and  if  persons  of  suffi- 
cient age  and  intelligence  neglect  that  large  portion 
of  God's  Word  which  has  come  to  us  by  the  ministry 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  are  they  not  lessening  the 
radiance  of  the  heavenly  light  ? 

Others,  whose  mental  force  or  activity  of  con- 
science prevents  such  partial  and  superficial  use  of 
the  Word,  give  heed  to  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
but  allow  the  mists  of  controversy  to  darken  its 
light.  Doctrine  is  not  like  science,  a  thing  apart 
from  the  proper  matter  of  the  sacred  writings. 
They  set  forth  what  man  is  to  believe  concerning 
God,  as  well  as  what  duty  God  requii-es  of  man. 
To  search  out,  to  verify,  to  compare  their  doctrines, 
is  one  of  the  most  responsible  duties,  not  only  of  the 
ministry,  but  of  the  private  Christian.     But  this 
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is  profitable  to  those  only  who  never  lose  hold  of 
the  truth  that  the  Word  is  given  to  throw  light  on 
oiir  heavenward  way.  It  is  well  to  remember  this, 
for  there  are  men  M'ho  search  the  Scriptm-e  rather 
for  intellectual  exercise  than  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  confess  Christ  and  deny  themselves.  And 
there  are  those  not  qualified  to  be  prominent  dis- 
putants themselves,  in  whose  eyes  a  stout  contro- 
versialist is  the  highest  type  of  a  holy  man.  Your 
chief  concern  in  doctrinal  questions  is  the  profit  they 
can  bring  to  yoiu-  own  souls.  Thus  it  is  of  little 
avail  to  specidate  on  the  order  of  God's  counsels 
in  the  past  eternity,  or  the  mode  in  which  He  now 
directs  the  operations  of  His  grace,  if  we  fail  to  see 
that  these  truths  are  revealed  to  confirm  the  hope 
and  fix  the  trust  of  the  penitent,  conscious  of  his 
own  weakness  and  the  fearful  power  of  Satan. 
The  doctrine  regarding  the  Blessed  Trinity  may 
be  held  with  unimpeachable  orthodoxy,  but  with- 
out any  experience  of  the  personal  illumination  given 
to  those  who  have  learned  to  embrace  in  One,  and 
without  any  distraction  of  affection,  the  Father, 
the  Enlightener,  and  the  loving  Saviour,  our  very 
brother,  who  dwelt  with  us  and  died  for  us.  So 
every  doctrine  of  Scripture  may  have  a  darkening 
or  an  enlightening  influence,  as  it  is  used  for  specu- 
lation or  for  guidance.  Many  gazing  on  these  deep 
things  of  God,  and  taking  no  heed  to  their  steps, 
have  stumbled  and  fallen. 

Why  is  it  that  in  these  days  when  "  the  dark- 
ness is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shineth,"  so 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  Word  of  God  fail 
to  be  enlightened  by  it  1  There  is  in  man  a 
native  repugnance  to  the  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  so  ready  to  use 
the  Bible  in  any  way  rather  than  as  a  director  of 
his  steps.  In  the  words  of  Jesus,  he  "sees,  and 
does  not  perceive;"  "his  eye  being  evil,  his  whole 
body  is  full  of  darkness."  To  find  true  profit  and 
pleasure  in  the  Word,  we  need  personal  enlighten- 
ment from  the  same  Spirit  who  gave  it  to  the 
world.  His  blessing  is  always  ready  to  be  bestowed 
through  the  pleading  of  Him  who  in  old  time  loved 
to  open  to  the  day  eyes  that  had  been  sealed  from 
birth,  and  still  rejoices  to  grant  the  desire  of  those 
who  cry,  like  Bartimseus,  "Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  me."  When  you  are  about  to  open  the  book  of 
Scripture,  let  some  silent  prayer  like  this  rise  from 
the  heart,  "  Lord,  help  me  to  read,  to  understand, 
to  love,  to  follow  Thy  Word.  Lighten  my  darkness 
by  Thy  Sjjirit,  that  I  may  see  the  way  and  walk 
in  it." 

Reading  of  the  Word  ovight  to  be  a  frequent 
and  regular  exercise.  Doubtless  you  wish  to  do 
more  than  to  receive  unconsciously  those  Christian 
truths  and  influences  which  no  one  living  in  a 
Christian  community  can  escape.  Every  one  ought 
to  do  and  believe  certain  things  in  submission 
to  the  will  of  God,  revealed  to  himself  in  earnest 
and  prayerful  study  of  the  holy  volume.  Do 
this    both    in    God's    house    and    in    youi-    own. 


Thanks  be  to  Him,  the  day  is  past  when  it  was 
necessary  to  plead  for  the  restoration  of  Scripture- 
reading  to  its  vacant  place  in  the  service  of  our 
Church.  But  it  is  still  requisite  to  remind  wor- 
shippers that  a  heedless  demeanour  or  wandering 
thoughts  are  as  inexcusable  at  this  part  of  divine 
service  as  at  others.  There  are  Christian  people 
who  show  more  interest  when  a  fellow  man  is 
setting  forth  the  way  of  tnith  than  when  God  Him- 
self is  the  teacher.  But  let  me  also  press  on  you 
that  part  of  the  duty  which  is  of  more  constant 
obligation,  and  more  easily  evaded — the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  your  own  homes,  both  in  the 
closet  and  at  the  family  altar.  So  often  as  you 
are  entering  on  it,  consider  that  you  ought  to 
do  so,  not  to  keep  up  a  habit,  not  to  search  out 
dark  questions  wherewith  to  exercise  the  intellect, 
but  that  you  may  have  light  throAvn  upon  your 
journey  for  that  day.  It  will  give  forth  its  teach- 
ing in  rich  variety.  You  will  find  duties  recom- 
mended, now  in  direct  counsels,  and  again,  by  the 
examples  of  holy  men  who  fulfilled  those  duties,  and 
so  foimd  peace  of  conscience,  good  repute  among 
men,  and  favour  with  God.  Be  followers  of  them, 
when  the  same  duties  lie  in  your  way.  You  will 
find  sins  condemned,  and  their  bitter  fruits  shown 
forth.  Do  those  sins  tempt  you  in  your  daily  life  1 
Keep  the  hand  from  working  them,  lest  on  you  too 
judgment  should  fall.  Is  tlie  desire  of  them  in 
your  heart  1  Cast  it  out,  lest  the  thought  become 
the  act  of  evil.  Is  the  memory  of  them  on  your 
conscience?  Redemption  from  sin  is  the  very 
burden  of  Scripture.  In  the  Gospels  you  can 
follow  the  life  of  One  who  was  unwearied  in  calling 
sinners  to  come  to  Him  for  pardon,  or  read  of  the 
death  whereby  He  reconciled  them  to  God.  In  the 
Epistles  you  can  study  the  truth  regarding  the  risen 
Saviour,  as  it  came  from  men  who  had  foimd  peace 
in  Him,  and  who  there  tell  to  others  what  He  had 
done  for  their  souls. 

Every  privilege  has  its  corresponding  temptation. 
It  is  possible  to  become  so  familiar  with  the  letter 
of  Scripture  that  it  is  no  longer  to  the  reader  as 
the  voice  of  God.  There  is  no  better  way  of  with- 
standing this  danger  than  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the 
truth  set  forth  in  the  text,  that  the  Word  is  a  light 
given  to  illumine  our  way.  Do  not  read  it  as  men 
study  a  work  which  attracts  them  by  presenting 
new  thoughts  in  striking  language,  but  rather  as 
they  master  a  practical  manual  treating  of  their 
own  avocation,  thinking  always  of  the  end  for 
which  they  would  make  its  lessons  available.  You 
will  never  find  the  Bible  read  in  this  way  becoming 
too  familiar  to  profit  you.  You  will  be  constantly 
discovering  new  relations  between  its  truths,  new 
touches  of  character  in  its  examples,  new  applica- 
tions of  its  precepts.  The  longer  you  are  guided 
by  it,  you  will  be  associating  reminiscences  with 
every  part  of  it,  which,  like  long  -  remembered 
poetry  or  an  old  strain  of  music,  wiU  waken 
emotions  deeper  though  calmer  than  the  sudden 
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surprise  of  novelty  cau  excite.  Giving  heed  to 
these  things,  brethren,  you  will  find  the  path  of 
life  becomiug  clearer  and  easier,  tUl  the  day  break 
and  the  shadows  flee  away. 


E\)t  Stranger, 

THERE  came  to  the  door  of  the  grand  new  church 
A  stranger  poor  and  old, 
And  the  trim,  bald,  pe\vman  he  showed  him  a  seat, 
AVitli  a  look  austere  and  cold. 

His  back  was  bent  vrith.  an  age's  toil, 
And  wlute  was  his  untrimmed  hair. 

And  his  old  gray  coat  of  a  homely  cut 
"Was  time-rent  here  and  there. 

He  took  the  seat  that  the  pewman  showed 

With  a  humble  and  thankful  air  ; 
And,  ere  he  sat  down,  on  the  desk  he  leaned 

And  travelled  to  heaven  in  prayer. 

' '  But  where  does  he  come  from,  that  strange  old  man , 

With  the  coat  so  rent  and  bare  ? " 
Asked  every  eye  in  the  area  wide. 

With  a  long,  uncivil  stare. 

"  Where  does  he  come  from,  we  want  to  know, 

And  what  in  the  world  means  he  ? 
Shall  he  come  to  our  church  in  a  coat  like  that. 

And  be  more  devout  than  we  ?  " 

They  let  him  sit  on,  but  they  shunned  him,  all, — 

He  sat  in  a  crowd,  alone  ; 
No  Bible  nor  book  of  his  own  had  he, 

Nor  seemed  he  in  want  of  one. 

The  ploughman  he  robbed  of  his  wonted  sleep. 

And  the  shoemaker  stared  so  long 
He  missed  the  text,  and  he  lost  the  "heads," 

And  his  mind-notes  all  went  wrong. 

And  the  teacher's  wife,  in  a  neighbouring  pew. 
When  her  thoughts  began  to  roam. 

They  strayed  to  the  stranger  and  his  coat, 
And  not  to  the  wants  of  home. 

And  over  the  heart  of  the  good  J.  P. 

A  feeling  of  loathing  crept ; 
"  He  cannot  be  clean  in  that  coat,"  thought  he, 

"And  the  church  must  all  be  swept." 

But  Httle  for  looks  cared  that  strange  old  man, 
And  less  for  their  thoughts  cared  he  ; 

For  his  soul  was  athirst  for  the  stream  of  life 
That  flows  from  Galdee. 

He  moved  his  lips  when  the  pastor  prayed  ; 

He  crooned  when  a  hymn  was  sung  ; 
And  watched  with  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  all 

That  fell  from  the  preacher's  tongue. 

And  when  the  last  word  had  been  said  and  heard, 
While  the  people  were  pressing  past. 

He  sat  in  his  seat  till  the  way  was  clear. 
Then  went — of  that  crowd  the  last. 

Bnt  whether  his  soul  is  so  thirsting  still, 

Or  whether  his  longings  are  o'er. 
In  that  grand  new  church  there  is  no  one  that  knows. 

For  he  came,  to  be  shunned,  no  more. 

David  Wixgate. 


JBorrison  anti  (It^fjma  JEtsstons. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Milne,  D.  D.  ,  Perth. 

THE  name  of  Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Pro- 
testant Missionary  to  Cliina,  is  not  so  familiar 
to  the  present  as  it  was  to  a  former  generation. 
Yet  it  is  a  name  well  worthy  of  beiug  kept  in 
remembrance.  His  life,  measui-ed  by  years,  was 
not  a  long  one.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
But  few  lives,  even  of  those  who  occupy  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  annals  of  missionary  enterprise, 
have  been  marked  by  more  intense  devotion,  prac- 
tical sagacity,  and  unwearying  diligence,  or  by 
fuller  and  more  fruitful  work. 

He  was  born  on  January  5,  1782,  at  Morpeth, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  Shortly  after- 
wards his  father,  James  Morrison,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  district  of  Dunfermline,  removed  to  New- 
castle, where  he  established  a  successful  business 
as  a  last  and  boot  maker.  He  was  an  exemplary 
and  God-fearing  man,  and  for  many  years  he  held 
office  as  an  elder  in  a  Scotch  Church  in  the  town. 
Robert  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father's  occupation,  and  "  served  his  time  "  in  that 
spirit  of  fidelity  always  so  characteristic  of  him. 
While  so  engaged,  however,  he  became  the  subject 
of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  began  to  look 
forward  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Having,  by 
means  familiar  to  the  poor  but  earnest  student, 
made  some  progress  in  classical  learning,  he  applied 
(1802)  for  admission  to  Hoxton  Academy  (High- 
bury College),  an  institution  which  has  rendered 
valuable  service  to  many  young  men  like  minded. 
The  application  was  favourably  entertained,  and 
the  regular  coiurse  of  instruction  completed  with 
success  and  credit.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  that  the  "  early  development  of 
his  mental  character  was  marked  by  no  predomi- 
nant feature  save  that  of  intense  and  continued  ap- 
plication ; "  but  his  personal  influence  was  from 
the  fii'st  of  a  notable  kind.  Among  his  fellow- 
students  he  had  been  accustomed  to  speak,  "  in  a 
tone  of  most  fervent  and  impressive  conviction,"  of 
the  claims  of  the  heathen  world  on  the  Church ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  conviction  was  shown  in 
the  offer  of  service  made  by  him  (1804)  to  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

The  offer  was  free  and  without  reserve.  He 
was  willing  to  go  wherever  he  might  be  sent. 
And  it  having  been  intimated  to  him  that  the 
Directors  were  desirous  he  should  proceed  to  China 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Protestant  mis- 
sion there,  he  at  once  set  about  the  necessaiy  pre- 
paration. In  addition  to  special  training,  which 
he  received  at  the  Missionary  Institution,  Gosport, 
he  attended  lectures  on  astronomy  and  medicine. 
Not  only  so,  but  by  the  help  of  the  somewhat 
scanty  materials  at  that  time  contained  in  the 
British  Museum,  combined  with  the  instructions  of 
a  native  Chinaman  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced, 
he  contrived  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge 
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of  the  Chinese  language.  On  8th  January  1807 
he  was  ordained  aud  set  apart  to  his  work  in 
Swallow  Street  Church,  London,  a  place  of  worship 
long  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
instructions,  conceived  in  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of 
true  Protestantism,  and  showing  an  appreciation 
at  once  of  the  possibilities  and  difficulties  of  his 
position,  were  to  master  the  Chinese  language  and 
translate  the  sacred  Scriptures,  waiting  to  see  what 
should  or  could  next  be  done. 

A  week  or  two  later,  in  company  with  certain 
fellow-missionaries  going  to  India,  he  embarked  at 
Gravesend  for  Canton.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
voyage  should  be  made  by  New  York,  passage  being 
taken  thence  in  American  vessels.  In  those  days 
missionaries  could  not  go  out  to  India  in  an  English 
vessel  except  by  permission  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, a  permission  often  refused.  And,  though 
never  once  wavering  in  his  purpose,  we  can  discern 
something  of  the  sore  trial  at  this  time  experienced 
by  Morrison  in  connection  with  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  faith  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  trial  to 
be  encountered  in  sharper  form  then  than  now,  when 
the  ends  of  the  earth  are  so  closely  brouglit  together. 
The  missionary  of  the  present  day  can  look  forward 
to  the  well-earned  furlough,  in  course  of  which  he 
may  revive  former  friendships,  make  knowoi,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  Church,  what  things  God 
hath  wrought  by  his  ministry,  and  in  the  com- 
munication of  grace  find  his  own  spirit  strengthened. 
But  in  a  former  age  it  was  different.  At  that  period 
proceeding  on  a  mission  to  such  a  country  as  China 
seemed  to  imply  a  final  farewell  to  one's  father's 
house  and  native  land.  And  the  parting,  to  a 
man  of  Morrison's  tender  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, must  have  been  unspeakably  painful.  We 
perceive  this  from  several  entries  in  his  diary,  e.g. 
"  Feb.  27. — Last  evening  we  saw  the  Lsle  of  Wight, 
in  all  probability  the  last  of  the  English  coast  that 
we  .shall  see.  It  is  a  land  that  is  dear  to  me,  that 
of  my  fathers'  sepulchres.  There  rests  my  mother. 
Epithets  fail  me.  Suffice  it  to  say  she  was  my 
mother.  There  live  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my 
sisters.    The  God  of  heaven  bless  that  happy  land." 

The  voyage  lasted  for  several  months,  and  lay 
for  the  most  part  over  rude  and  tempestuous  seas. 
At  length  (September  1807)  Canton  was  reached, 
and  a  first  glimpse  of  the  scene  of  his  future  labours 
obtained.  The  situation  was  a  most  difficult 
one.  Missionary  work  was  then  under  prohibi- 
tion. Natives  were  not  even  allowed  to  give 
instruction  in  the  language  to  foreigners.  Ere 
long,  however,  he  discovered  a  Roman  Catholic 
citizen  of  Pekin,  who  agreed  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  his  teacher.  Never  was  there  a  more  dili- 
gent student,  and  seldom  has  more  rapid  progress 
been  made.  He  had  resolved  on  preparing  a 
Chinese  Grammar,  a  Translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  Dictionary,  and  he  laboured  incessantly  in 
order  to  accomplisli  his  purpose.  After  a  time 
he    removed    to    Macao,    on    the    western    side 


of  the  estuary  of  the  river.  Here,  in  1809,  he 
married  Miss  Morton,  the  daughter  of  a  resident 
medical  gentleman,  and  fixed  his  chief  place  of 
abode.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
and  Translator  to  the  British  Factory,  as  the  Com- 
pany's establishment  in  Macao  was  called.  The 
appointment  was  in  every  respect  advantageoas  to 
him.  It  was  a  testimony  to  his  attainments  as  a 
scholar.  It  rendered  his  position  more  secure.  It 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  different  classes 
of  the  natives,  and  gave  him  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  cu.5- 
toms,  phrases  and  forms  of  speech.  And,  while  the 
varied  and  often  difficult  duties  of  his  appointment 
were  discharged  with  rare  tact  and  ability,  his 
work  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  continued  to  be 
his  first  and  chief  thought. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  learn,  in 
1812,  that  the  Society  had  been  able  to  associate 
with  him  in  the  Mission  the  Rev.  W.  Milne  from 
Aberdeenshire.  The  selection  was  a  most  happy 
one.  Men  of  kindred  spirit,  they  took  sweet  and 
profitable  counsel  together.  It  having,  however, 
been  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  Romish  Ecclesiastics  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  on  the  other,  for  Mr. 
Milne  to  remain  either  at  Macao  or  Canton,  he 
settled  at  Malacca  as  the  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College — an  institution  which  was  intended 
to  furnish  to  the  natives  instruction  in  Chinese 
and  European  literature,  in  the  expectation  that 
some  of  them  might  become  missionaries  to  their 
countrymen.  Mr.  Morrison  had  hoped  for  much 
from  this  institution,  of  which  he  was  virtually 
the  founder.  It  was  a  great  sorrow  and  discour- 
agement to  him  when  Dr.  Milne,  who  had  gmded 
it  with  much  skill  and  enthusiasm,  and  who  had, 
moreover,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  was  removed  by  death. 

Yet,  amid  all  difficulties  and  disappointments, 
Morrison  continued  steadfast  and  energetic.  What 
he  found  to  do  was  done  with  might.  His  fame 
as  a  scholar  went  abroad;  learned  men  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent  corresponded  with  him  on 
linguistic  matters.  The  University  of  Glasgow 
had,  in  1817,  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D., 
in  "  acknowledgment  of  the  philological  books  he 
had  published  and  was  publishing."  But,  whatever 
the  distinction  he  might  receive,  there  was  no  inter- 
mission of  his  toilsome  activity.  It  told  upon  him, 
no  doubt.  Occasionally  he  speaks  of  the  weariness 
and  fatig'ae  attendant  on  "dictionary  writing."  But 
it  is  a  signal  proof  of  his  industry  and  perseverance 
that,  within  fifteen  years,  in  addition  to  many  other 
publications,  the  great  works  he  had  undertaken 
were  completed.  No  doubt,  as  he  often  modestly 
remarked,  these  works  might  be  far  from  perfect, 
but  he  had  at  least  laid  a  foundation  on  which 
others  might  build.  And  the  valuable  service  he 
rendered  in  this  respect  has  continued  to  be  widely 
and  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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In  1824  he  was  enabled  to  return  home,  and 
during  that  and  the  following  year  he  addressed 
many  meetings  ^Nath  great  effect,  and  succeeded  in 
awakening  no  little  missionary  enthusiasm.  For 
his  word  was  with  power — the  living  utterance  of 
what  he  felt  and  longed  for.  He  retiu-ued  to 
China  in  1826,  having  married  a  second  time 
whQe  on  his  visit  to  England.  (His  first  wife 
died  in  1821.)  Eight  years  more  of  active  labour 
were  allotted  to  him.  They  were  busily  spent, 
as  bygone  years  had  been.  But  his  strength — 
no  wonder  after  what  he  had  accomplished  — 
had  been  weakened  in  the  way.  He  began  to 
feel  and  to  say  that  his  work-  was  done.  It 
became  necessary  too  that  his  home  should  be 
broken  up,  and  that  Mrs.  Morrison  with  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  should  return 
to  England.  On  the  14th  December  1833,  in  the 
growing  darkness  of  the  evening,  he  saw  them 
embark  on  the  homeward  voyage.  It  was  a  final 
parting.  They  accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety; 
but,  after  a  few  months  of  anxious  occupation  and 
increasing  inm^mity,  he,  on  the  1st  August  1834, 
entered  into  rest.  He  died  at  Canton,  but  was 
buried  at  ]\Iacao  in  the  spot  where  others  dear  to 
him  had  already  been  laid.  His  death  was  widely 
mourned.  He  had  been  the  savour  of  life  unto 
life  to  many.  If  he  had  not  been  able  to  carry  on 
direct  evangelistic  work  to  any  extent — that  in  the 
circumstances  was  impossible — he  had  from  first 
to  last  been  the  devoted  Missionary  serving  God 
in  the  gospel  of  His  Son. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  designed  by  the 
illustrious  Francis  Xavier,  and  begun  in  the  16  th 
century,  claims  to  have  made  many  converts.  But, 
for  long,  Protestant  churches  appeared  to  look 
in  helplessness  and  hopelessness  towards  the 
immense  country  with  its  400,000,000  of  popula- 
tion. Protestant  missionary  effort  in  connection 
with  it  is  to  be  dated  from  the  appointment  of 
Morrison.  And  wonderful  changes  have  occurred 
since.  The  coimtry,  in  which  he  could  not  dare  to 
make  known  for  what  purpose  he  had  come,  is  now 
open  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Missionary  in- 
terest is  every  day  being  quickened.  It  is  estimated 
that  29  Missionary  Societies,  represented  by  250 
ordained  Missionaries,  are  now  at  work  in  it.  Our 
own  Church,  though  somewhat  tardily,  has  entered 
the  field,  and  has  already  reason  to  give  thanks 
for  what  has  been  wrought  by  her.  The  converts, 
attached  to  the  various  chiu-ches  and  societies,  are 
said  to  number  20,000 ;  and  there  are  many  ad- 
herents. "  If,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  Protestant 
Missions  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  within  the 
last  35  years,  there  will  be  in  a.d.  1913  in  China 
26,000,000  communicants,  and  100,000,000  Pro- 
testant Christians."  But  whatever  may  be  the 
successes  or  disappointments  of  the  future,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  On  one  occasion  at  an  early  stage  in  his 
career,  the  question  was  put  to  Morrison  in  that 


hard  and  scornful  spirit,  not  seldom  displayed  even 
by  members  of  Christian  churches  towards  the 
work  of  the  JMissionary — "  Do  you  expect  you 
will  make  an  impression  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
Chinese  Empire f  "No,"  was  the  answer,  "but 
I  expect  that  God  will."  And  in  proportion  as 
the  church  is  animated  by  a  like  spirit  of  holy 
confidence  and  consecration,  the  work  of  the  Lord 
is  wrought  by  her,  and  His  glory  revealed  to  her, 
righteousness  and  praise  springing  forth  before  all 
the  nations. 


^|je  late  l^uglj  iSarclag,  %%M,y 

SHERIFF-SUBSTITUTE  OF  PERTH. 

WITH  POKTEAIT. 

A  VENERABLE  man,  the  oldest  judge  and  the 
^-^  oldest  Sunday  School  teacher  in  the  land,  has 
fallen  asleep.  Sheriff  Barclay  had  been,  long  ago, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Glasgow  City  Mission : 
he  had  taught  a  Sunday  School  class  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  super- 
intendent of  the  large  Sunday  School  connected  with 
the  West  Parish,  Perth.  He  had  a  great  reputation 
as  an  able  and  painstaking  judge,  and  his  Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland  for  Justices  of  the  Peace  has 
passed  through  four  editions — an  unusual  fact  in 
the  case  of  a  large  and  costly  book  of  law.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  those  who  have  longest  known 
the  Assembly  will  have  most  difficulty  in  realising 
that  he  will  no  more  start  from  the  front  cross- 
bench  and  press  his  clear  earnest  counsels  on  the 
fathers  and  brethren  who  held  him  in  such  high 
regard.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work ;  and 
a  steady  friend  he  proved  to  be  in  many  a  day  of 
conflict  and  difficulty.  Many  a  long  letter  he  wrote 
upon  its  business,  in  the  large,  round,  firm  writing 
that  was  so  characteristic  of  his  strong  open  char- 
acter. His  colleagues  will  miss  him,  and  moirrn 
him  so  long  as  they  survive  him.  He  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  this  Magazine  in  the  form  of 
its  monthly  issue  which  is  prepared  for  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  a  biographical  notice  : 
a  tribute  of  sorrowing  regard  is  all  we  can  attempt. 
But  our  readers  will  think  it  right  that  we  record 
a  few  facts  concerning  him.  He  was  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1799,  his  father  being  a  cadet  of  an  old 
Scotch  family  of  distinction.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Glasgow  Faculty  of  Procurators  in  1821, 
and  was  preparing  to  pass  into  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  Edinbui'gh  when  he  was  turned  from 
that  course  by  the  offer  of  the  Sheriff-Substitute- 
ship  at  Dunblane,  in  1829.  The  income  was  at 
that  time  only  £200  a  year.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  more  important  post  of  Sheriff 
Substitute  at  Perth,  and  he  held  it  until  a  few 
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months  before  his  death,  when  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  induced  him  to  retire.  Sixteen  years  Lc- 
foro  his  death  he  was  presented  with  his  portrait 
and  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which  many  I'ricnds 
at  a  distance,  and  all  his  neighbours  in  I'ertlisliire, 
had  subscribed,  in  token  of  their  w;vrm  appreciation 
of  his  integrity  and  public -spirited  benevolence. 
He  had  not  only  done  all  his  own  work  well,  but 
had  been  for  many  years  foremost  in  every  good 
work  to  which  citizens  and  Christians  give  their 
help.  He  was  a  loyal  churclunan  ;  but  he  was  no 
sectarian  ;  and  men  of  all  churches  honoured  him. 
When  the  end  came  he  was  ready  to  go.  He  knew 
in  whom  he  believed,  and  his  strong  simple  faith 
did  not  fail  him  in  the  supreme  hour  of  trial.     He 


had  left  written  directions  that  his  funeral  was  not 
to  be  a  public  one,  but  he  wished  the  children  of 
the  three  Industrial  Schools  in  Perth  to  attend  it. 
A  public  funeral  it  Avas — though  not  formally  so — 
and  all  the  city  was  moved,  so  that  the  long  pro- 
cession, with  the  children  leading  it,  passed  through 
sorrowing  thousands,  "some  of  the  poorest  in  rags, 
and  many  of  all  classes  in  tears,"  says  one  who  saw 
the  memorable  scene  of  the  beloved  sheriff's  biurial. 
We  shall  not  look  on  his  like  again.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  has  always  had  good  cause  to  be  proud 
of  her  elders  in  the  General  Assembly.  There  are 
young  and  able  men — some  of  high  rank,  many  of 
great  social  and  public  influence — now  occupjang 
those  cross-benches  where  the  good  Sheriff  sat  among 


his  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  passed  away 
before  him.  The  good  cause  will  not  lack  friends 
and  defenders.  But  none  know  better  than  those 
younger  men  how  great  is  the  change  which  has 
left  the  place  vacant  for  them.  We  think  of  Mr. 
David  Smith,  Mr.  Henry  Cheyne,  Mr.  Walter 
Cook,  Mr.  James  Baird,  Sheriff  Barclay,  Dr.  Andrew 
Robertson,  Major  Baillie,  to  all  of  whom  the 
Church  looked  for  the  guidance  which  the  experi- 
ence of  wise  and  good  men  can  give.  The  vener- 
ated elder  whom  we  have  last  named  still  goes  out 
and  in  among  his  neighbours,  bearing  comfort  and 
consolation  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  but  the 
General  Assembly  will  see  him  no  more.  The  rest 
are  with  "  the  majority."  And  none  of  them  was — 
no  man  could  ever  be — a  better  type  of  the  Scottish 
Elder  tlian  Sheriff'  Barclay.       Finding  his   most 


cherished  relaxation  from  professional  toils  in  good 
works  done  to  those  around  him,  with  a  keen  eye 
for  the  needs  of  men,  and  a  sound  head  and  heart 
leading  to  the  right  supply  of  those  needs,  himself 
a  humble  and  consistent  Christian,  lie  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  congregation  in  which  he  was  an 
office-bearer.  In  the  public  discussions  to  which 
prominent  men  like  himself  are  called,  he  was 
prompt  in  argument,  strong  in  statement,  quick  to 
detect  a  fallacy,  still  quicker  to  welcome  sound 
reasoning,  courteous  to  every  opponent,  and  loyal 
to  his  friends, — a  man  in  whom  no  selfish  ambition, 
no  motive  lower  than  the  highest,  had  a  moment's 
sway.  God  send  the  Church  he  loved  so  well,  and 
served  so  long,  men  like  him  !  God  comfort  the 
widow  and  children  who  so  sorely  miss  his  wise 
and  loving  life  !  A.  H.  C. 
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Cije  prairie  Cfjicf  anU  tjjc  i^rradjrr. 

A  TALE. 

By  R.  JI.  Ballantyne. 

Pakt  IV. 

ON  reacliiiiEC  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bhxckfoot 
camp,  "Whitewing  ami  his  coiiipauions  crept  to 
the  top  of  the  eminence  which  overlooked  it,  taking 
care,  however,  to  keep  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  sentinel  who  still  watched  there. 


Brigliteyes  proved  herself  to  be  quite  as  expert 
as  her  male  companions  in  advancing  like  a  snake 
through  the  long  grass,  though  encumbered  with  a 
blanket  wrapped  round  her  shoulders.  Tlie  use  of 
this  blanket  soon  became  apparent.  As  the  three 
lay  prone  on  tlieir  faces  looking  down  at  the  camp, 
from  which  the  sound  of  voices  still  arose  in  sub- 
dued murmurs,  the  young  chief  said  to  his  sister — 

"Let  the  signal  be  a  few  notes  of  the  song 
Brighteyes  learned  from  the  Avhite  preacher.     Go." 


Without  a  Avord  of  rejily  the  girl  began  to  move 
gently  forward,  maintaining  her  recumbent  position 
as  she  went,  and  gi'adually,  as  it  were,  melted 
away. 

The  moon  was  still  shining  brightly,  touching 
every  object  with  pale  but  effective  lights,  and 
covering  hillocks  and  plains  with  correspondingly 
dark  shadows.  In  a  few  minutes  Brighteyes  had 
crept  ijast  the  young  sentinel  and  lay  within  sight 
— almost  within  earshot — of  the  camp. 


Much  to  her  satisfaction  she  observed  that  the 
Indians  had  not  boimd  their  captives.  Even  the 
missionary's  hands  were  free.  Evidently  they 
thought,  and  were  perhaps  justified  in  thinking, 
that  escape  was  impossible,  for  the  horses  of  the 
party  w^ere  all  gathered  together  and  hobbled, 
besides  being  under  a  strong  guard,  and  what 
chance  would  women  and  children  have  out  on  the 
plains  on  foot  against  mounted  men  expert  to 
follow  the  faintest  trail  1     As  for  the  white  man, 
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he  was  a  mau  of  peace  aud  uniii-med  as  well  as 
iguoraut  of  warriors'  ways.  The  captives  were 
therefore  not  only  unbound,  but  left  free  to  move 
about  the  camp  at  will,  while  some  of  their  captors 
slept,  some  fed,  and  others  kept  watch. 

The  missionary  had  just  finished  singing  a  hymn, 
and  was  about  to  begin  to  read  a  portion  of  God's 
Wortl,  when  one  of  the  women  left  the  group  and 
wandered  accidentally  close  to  the  spot  where 
Brighteyes  lay.     It  was  Lightheart. 

"  Sister,"  whispered  Brighteyes. 

The  girl  stopi)ed  abruptly  and  bent  forward  to 
listen  with  intense  anxiety  depicted  on  every  feature 
of  her  pretty  brown  face. 

"  Sister,"  repeated  Brighteyes,  "  sink  in  the 
grass  and  wait." 

Lightheart  was  too  well  trained  in  Indian  ways 
to  speak  or  hesitate.  At  once,  but  slowly,  she  sank 
down  and  disappeared.  Another  moment  and 
Brighteyes  was  at  her  side. 

"  Sister,"  she  said,  "  Manitou  has  sent  help. 
Listen.     We  must  be  wise  aud  quick." 

From  this  point  she  went  on  to  explain  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  that  three  fleet  horses  were 
ready  close  at  hand  to  carry  oft"  three  of  those  who 
had  been  taken  captive,  and  that  she,  Lightheart, 
must  be  one  of  the  three. 

"  But  I  cannot,  will  not,  escape,"  said  Light- 
heart,  "  while  the  others  and  the  white  preacher  go 
into  slavery." 

To  this  Brighteyes  replied  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  rescue  the  whole  party,  and  that 
she  and  two  others  were  merely  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  firstfruits  of  the  enterprise.  StiU  Lightheart 
objected,  but  when  her  companion  added  that  the 
plan  had  been  arranged  by  her  affianced  husband, 
she  acquiesced  at  once  with  Indian-like  humility. 

"  I  had  intended,"  said  Brighteyes,  "  to  enter 
the  Blackfoot  camp  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  captives 
aud  thus  make  known  our  plans,  but  that  is  not 
now  necessary.  Lightheart  will  carry  the  news ; 
she  is  wise  and  knows  how  to  act.  Whitewing 
and  Little  Tim  are  hid  on  yonder  hillock  like 
snakes  in  the  grass.  I  will  return  to  them,  and 
let  Lightheart,  when  she  comes,  be  careful  to  avoid 
the  sentinel  there " 

She  stopped  short,  for  at  the  moment  a  step 
was  heard  near  them.  It  was  that  of  a  savage 
warrior  whose  sharp  eye  had  observed  Lightheart 
quit  the  camp  and  who  had  begun  to  wonder  why 
she  did  not  return. 

In  another  instant  Brighteyes  flung  her  blanket 
round  her,  whispered  to  her  friend  "  Lie  close," 
sprang  up,  and,  brushing  swiftly  past  the  warrior 
with  a  light  laugh — as  though  amused  at  having 
been  discovered — ran  into  camp,  joined  the  group 
round  the  missionary,  and  sat  down.  Although 
much  surprised,  the  captives  were  too  wise  to  express 
their  feelings.  Even  the  missionary  knew  enough 
of  Indian  tactics  to  prevent  him  from  committing 
himself.       He   calmly   continued   the   reading   in 


which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  Blackfoot 
warrior  returned  to  his  place,  congratulating  him- 
self, perhaps,  on  having  interrupted  the  Uttle  plan 
of  one  intending  runaway. 

Meanwhile  Lightheart,  easily  understanding  her 
friend's  motives,  crept  in  a  serpentine  fashion  to 
the  hillock  where  she  soon  found  Whitewing — to  the 
intense  but  unexpressed  joy  of  that  valiant  red  man. 

"  WiU  Little  Tim  go  back  with  Lightheart  to 
the  horses  and  wait,  while  his  brother  remains 
here  1"  said  the  young  chief. 

"  No,  Little  Tim  won't,"  growled  the  trapper,  in 
a  tone  of  decision  that  surprised  his  red  friend. 
"  Brighteyes  is  in  the  Blackfoot  camp,"  he  con- 
tinued in  growling  explanation. 

"  True,"  returned  the  Indian,  "  but  Brighteyes 
will  escape,  and  even  if  she  fails  to  do  so  now,  she 
will  be  rescued  with  the  others  at  last." 

"  She  wiU  be  rescued  with  ms,  just  now," 
returned  Little  Tim,  in  a  tone  so  emphatic  that 
his  friend  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  that  was  unusually  strong  for  a  red-skin 
warrior.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  inteUigence  broke 
from  his  black  eyes,  and,  with  the  soft  exclamation 
"Wah!"  he  sank  flat  on  the  grass  again  and 
remained  perfectly  still. 

Brighteyes  found  that  it  was  not  aU  plain  sailing 
when  she  had  mingled  with  her  friends  in  the  camp. 
In  the  first  place,  the  missionary  refused  absolutely 
to  quit  the  captives.  He  would  remain  with  them, 
he  said,  and  await  God's  will  and  leading.  In  the 
second  place,  no  third  person  had  been  mentioned 
by  her  brother,  whose  chief  anxiety  had  been  for 
his  bride  and  the  white  man,  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  Brighteyes  creditable  to  quit  the  camp  after  all 
her  risk  and  trouble  without  some  trophy  of  her 
prowess.  In  this  dilemma  she  put  to  herself  the 
question,  "  Whom  would  Lightheart  wish  me  to 
rescue  1 " 

Now,  there  were  two  girls  among  the  captives, 
one  of  whom  was  a  bosom  friend  of  Lightheart ; 
the  other  was  a  younger  sister.  To  these  Bright- 
eyes  went,  and  straightway  ordered  them  to  prepare, 
for  flight.  They  were  of  course  quite  ready  to 
obey.  All  the  preparation  needed  was  to  discard 
the  blankets  which  Indian  women  are  accustomed 
to  wear  as  convenient  cloaks  by  day.  Thus,  un- 
hampered, the  two  girls  wandered  about  the  camp 
as  several  of  the  others  had  occasionally  been  doing. 
Separating  from  each  other,  they  got  into  the  out- 
skirts in  different  directions.  Meanwhile  a  hymn 
had  been  raised,  which  facilitated  their  plans  by 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  savage  warriors. 
High  above  the  rest,  at  one  prolonged  note,  the 
voice  of  Brighteyes  rang  out  like  a  silver  flute. 

"  There's  the  signal,"  said  Little  Tim,  as  the  sweet 
note  feU  on  his  Hstening  ear. 

Rising  as  he  spoke,  the  trapper  glided  in  a 
stooping  postm-e  down  the  side  of  the  hillock,  and 
round  the  base  of  it,  until  he  got  immediately 
behind  the  youthful  sentinel.     Then,  lying  down 
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and  creeping  towards  him  with  the  utmost  caution, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  so  near  that  he  could  almost 
touch  him.  With  one  cat-like  boimd  Little  Tim 
was  on  the  Indian's  back  and  had  him  in  his  arms, 
while  his  broad,  horny  hand  covered  his  mouth, 
and  his  powerfid  forefinger  and  thimib  grasped  him 
viciously  by  the  nose. 

It  was  a  somewhat  ciu-ious  struggle  that  ensued. 
The  savage  was  much  bigger  than  the  trapper,  but 
the  trapper  was  much  stronger  than  the  savage. 
Hence  the  latter  made  fearful  and  violent  efforts 
to  shake  the  former  ofi';  while  the  former  made 
not  less  fearfid,  though  seemingly  not  quite  so 
violent,  efforts  to  hold  on.  The  red  man  tried  to 
bite,  but  Tim's  hand  was  too  broad  and  hard  to  be 
bitten.  He  tried  to  shake  his  nose  free,  but  un- 
fortunately his  nose  was  large,  and  Tim's  grip  of  it 
was  perfect.  The  savage  managed  to  get  just 
enough  of  breath  through  his  mouth  to  prevent 
absolute  suffocation,  but  nothing  more.  He  had 
dropped  his  tomahawk  at  the  first  onset,  and  tried 
to  draw  his  knife,  but  Tim's  arms  were  so  tight 
round  hiui  that  he  coidd  not  get  his  hand  to  his 
back  where  the  knife  reposed  in  his  belt.  In 
desperation  he  stooped  forward  and  tried  to  throw 
his  enemy  over  his  head ;  but  Tim's  legs  were 
wound  round  him,  and  no  limpet  ever  embraced  a 
rock  with  greater  tenacity  than  did  Little  Tim 
embrace  that  Blackfoot  brave.  Half  choking,  and 
wholly  maddened,  the  savage  suddenly  turned 
heels  over  head,  and  fell  on  Tim  with  a  force  that 
ought  to  have  burst  him,  but  Tim  didn't  burst  ! 
He  was  much  too  tough  for  that.  He  did  not 
even  complain  ! 

Rising  again,  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike 
the  Indian,  for  he  began  to  run  towards  the  camp 
with  his  foe  on  his  back  ;  but  Tim  was  prepared 
for  that.  He  imtwlned  one  leg,  lowered  it,  and 
with  an  adroit  tmst  tripped  up  the  savage,  caasing 
him  to  fall  on  his  face  with  tremendous  violence. 
Before  he  could  recover,  Tim,  still  covering  the 
mouth  and  holding  tight  to  the  nose,  got  a  knee 
on  the  small  of  the  savage's  back  and  squeezed  it 
smaller.  At  the  same  time  he  slid  his  left  hand 
up  to  the  savage's  windpipe  and  compressed  it. 
With  a  violent  heave  the  Blackfoot  sprang  up. 
With  a  still  more  violent  heave  the  trapper  flimg 
him  down,  bimaped  his  head  against  a  convenient 
stone,  and  brought  the  combat  to  a  sudden  close. 
Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  Tim  gagged  and 
bound  his  adversary.  Then  he  rose  up  with  a 
deep  inspiration,  and  wiped  his  forehead  as  he 
contemplated  him. 

"  AU  this  comes  o'  your  desire  not  to  shed  human 
blood,  Whitewing,"  he  muttered.  "  Well,  p'raps 
you're  right ;  what  would  ha'  bin  the  use  o'  killin' 
the  poor  crittur"?  But  it  was  a  tough  job!" 
Saying  which,  he  lifted  the  Indian  on  his  broad 
shoidders  and  carried  him  away. 

While  this  fight  was  thus  silently  going  on, 
hidden  from  view  of  the  camp   by  the   hillock, 


Whitewing  crept  forward  to  meet  Brighteyes  and 
the  two  girls,  and  these,  with  Lightheart,  were 
eagerly  awaiting  the  trapper.  "  My  brother  is 
strong,"  said  Whitewing,  allowing  the  faintest 
possible  smile  to  play  for  a  moment  on  his  usually 
grave  face. 

"  Your  brother  is  tough,"  returned  Little  Tim, 
rubbing  the  back  of  his  head  with  a  ruefid  look ; 
"  an'  he's  bin  bumped  about  an'  tumbled  on  to  that 
extent  that  it's  a  miracle  a  whole  bone  is  left  in  his 
carcase.  But  lend  a  hand,  lad  ;  we've  got  no  time 
to  waste." 

Taking  the  young  Blackfoot  between  them,  and 
followed  by  the  silent  girls,  they  soon  reached  the 
thicket  where  the  horses  had  been  left.  Here 
they  bound  their  captive  securely  to  a  tree,  and 
gave  him  a  drink  of  water  with  a  knife  pointed  at 
his  heart,  after  which  they  regagged  him.  Then 
Whitewing  mounted  his  horse  and  took  Lightheart 
behind  him.  Little  Tim  took  charge  of  Brighteyes. 
The  yoimg  sister  and  the  bosom  friend  mounted  the 
third  horse ;  and  thus  paired  they  all  galloped  away. 

But  the  work  that  our  young  chief  had  cut  out 
for  himself  that  night  was  only  half  accomplished. 
On  reaching  the  rendezvous  which  he  had  appointed, 
he  found  the  braves  of  his  tribe  impatiently  awaiting 
him. 

"  My  father  sees  that  we  have  been  successful," 
he  said  to  Bald  Eagle,  who  had  been  imable  to 
resist  the  desire  to  ride  out  to  the  rendezvous  with 
the  fighting  men.  "  The  great  Manitou  has  given 
us  the  victory  thus  far,  as  the  white  preacher  said 
He  would." 

"  My  son  is  right.  Whitewing  will  be  a  great 
warrior  when  Bald  Eagle  is  in  the  grave.  Go  and 
conquer  ;  I  will  retiu-n  to  camp  with  the  women." 

Thus  relieved  of  his  charge,  Whitewing,  who, 
however,  had  little  desire  to  achieve  the  fame 
prophesied  for  him,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  prophecy 
to  some  extent.  He  divided  his  force  into  four 
bands,  with  which  he  galloped  off  towards  the 
Blackfoot  camp.  On  nearing  it,  he  so  arranged 
that  they  should  attack  the  camp  simultaneously 
at  four  opposite  points.  Little  Tim  commanded 
one  of  the  bands,  and  he  resolved  in  his  own  mind 
that  his  band  should  be  the  last  to  fall  on  the  foe. 

"  Bloodshed  mai/  be  avoided,"  he  muttered  to 
himself;  "an'  I  hope  it  will,  as  Whitewing  is  so 
anxious  about  it.  Anyhow  I'U  do  my  best  to 
please  him." 

Accordingly,  on  reaching  his  allotted  position, 
Tim  halted  his  men  and  bided  his  time. 

The  moon  stiU  shone  over  prairie  and  hill,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  blade  or  leaf.  All  in 
nature  was  peace,  save  in  the  hearts  of  savage 
man  !  The  Blackfoot  camp  was  buried  in  sliunber. 
Only  the  sentinels  were  on  the  alert.  Suddenly 
one  of  these — like  the  warhorse  who  is  said  to 
scent  the  battle  from  afar — pricked  his  ears,  dis- 
tended his  nostriLs,  and  listened.  A  low,  mufiled, 
thundrous  sort  of  pattering  on  the  plain  in  front ! 
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It  uiigbt  be  a  herd  of  bullaloes.  The  sentinel  stood 
transfixed.  The  humps  of  buftaloes  are  hirge,  but 
they  do  not  usually  attain  to  the  size  of  men  ! 
The  sentinel  clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  yell  which  sent  the  blood  spirting 
through  the  veins  of  all,  and  froze  the  very  marrow 
in  the  bones  of  some  !  Prompt  was  the  reply  and 
the  tm-n-out  of  the  Blackfoot  wai'riors.  Well  used 
to  war's  alarms,  there  was  no  quaking  in  their- 
bosoms.     They  were  well  named  "  braves." 

But  the  noise  in  the  camp  prevented  them  from 
hearing  or  observing  the  approach  of  the  enemy  on 
the  other  side  till  almost  too  late.  A  whoop  ap- 
prised the  chief  of  the  danger.  He  divided  his 
forces  and  lost  some  of  his  self-confidence. 

"  Here  comes  number  three,"  muttered  Little 
Tim,  as  he  observed  the  third  band  emerge  from 
a  hollow  on  the  left. 

The  Blackfoot  chief  observed  it  too,  divided  his 
forces  again  and  lost  more  of  his  self-confidence. 

None  of  the  three  bands  had  as  yet  reached  the 
camp,  but  they  all  came  thundering  down  on  it  at 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  whirlwind  pace. 

"  Now  for  number  four,"  muttered  Little  Tim, 
"  come,  boys,  an'  at  'em  !"  he  said,  unconsciously 
paraphrasing  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Waterloo 
speech  ! 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  utterance  to  what  he 
styled  a  Rocky  Mountain  trapper's  roar,  and  dashed 
foi-ward  in  advance  of  his  men,  who,  in  trying  to 
imitate  the  roar,  intensified  and  rather  complicated 
their  own  yell. 

It  was  the  last  touch  to  the  Blackfoot  chief,  who, 
losing  the  small  remnant  of  his  self-confidence, 
literally  "  sloped  "  into  the  long  grass  and  vanished, 
leaving  his  men  to  stiU  fm-ther  divide  themselves, 
which  they  did  effectually  by  scattering  right  and 
left  like  small  shot  from  a  blunderbuss. 

Great  was  the  terror  of  the  poor  captives  while 
this  brief  but  decisive  action  lasted,  for  although 
they  knew  that  the  assailants  were  theu-  friends 
they  could  not  be  certain  of  the  issue  of  the  combat. 
Naturally  they  crowded  round  their  only  male 
friend,  the  missionary. 

"  Do  not  fear,"  he  said,  in  attempting  to  calm 
them,  "  the  good  Manitou  has  sent  deliverance. 
We  will  trust  in  Him." 

The  dispersion  of  their  foes  and  the  arrival  of 
friends  almost  immediately  followed  these  words. 
But  the  friends  who  arrived  were  few  in  number  at 
first,  for  Whitewing  had  given  strict  orders  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  enemy.  In  compliance  there- 
with his  men  chased  them  about  the  prairie  in  a 
state  of  gasping  terror,  but  no  weapon  was  used 
and  not  a  man  was  killed,  though  they  were 
scattered  beyond  the  possibility  of  reunion  for  at 
least  some  days  to  come. 

Before  that  eventful  night  was  over  the  victors 
were  far  from  the  scene  of  victory  on  their  way 
home. 

"  It's  not  a  bad  style  o'  fightin',"  remarked  Little 


Tim  to  his  friend  as  they  rode  away ;  "  lots  o'  fun 
and  fuss  without  much  damage.  Pity  we  can't  do 
all  our  fightin'  in  that  fashion." 

"  Waugh  !"  exclaimed  Whitewing ;  but  as  he 
never  explained  what  he  meant  by  "waugh"  we 
must  leave  it  to  conjecture.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  meant  assent,  for  he  turned  aside  in 
passing  to  set  free  the  Blackfoot  who  had  been 
bound  to  a  tree.  That  red  man,  having  expected 
death,  went  oS"  with  a  lively  feeling  of  surprise  and 
at  top  speed,  his  pace  being  slightly  accelerated  by 
a  shot — wide  of  the  mark  and  at  long  range — from 
Little  Tim. 

Three  weeks  after  these  events  a  number  of 
Indians  were  baptized  by  our  missionaiy.  Among 
them  were  the  young  chief  Whitewing  and  Light- 
heart,  and  these  two  were  immediately  afterwards 
united  in  marriage.  Next  day  the  trapper,  with 
much  awkwardness  and  hesitation,  requested  the 
missionary  to  unite  him  and  Brighteyes.  The  re- 
quest was  agi'eed  to,  and  thenceforward  the  white 
man  and  the  red  became  more  inseparable  than 
ever.  They  hunted  and  dwelt  together — to  the 
ineffable  joy  of  Whitewing's  vrankled  old  mother, 
whose  youth  seemed  absolutely  to  revive  under  the 
influence  of  the  high-pressure  affection  brought  to 
bear  on  a  colony  of  brown  and  whitey-brown  grand- 
children by  whom  she  was  at  last  surrounded. 

Reader,  we  must  now  dismiss  our  friends  of  the 
prairie,  but  not  without  telling  you  that  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  of  Whitewing  were  finally  cleared 
away;  that  he  not  only  accepted  the  gospel  for 
himself,  but  became  anxious  to  commend  it  to 
others  as  the  only  real  and  perfect  guide  in  life  and 
comfort  in  death ;  and  that,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  plans,  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  "  white 
father,"  roaming  the  praii'ie  and  the  mountains  far 
and  wide  with  his  friend  the  trapper,  and  even 
visiting  the  lodges  of  his  old  foes  the  Blackfoot 
Indians,  in  his  desire  to  run  earnestly,  yet  with 
patience,  the  race  that  had  been  set  before  him — 
"  looking  unto  Jesus." 

THE  END. 

[*^*  In  May:  A  True  Soldier.     A  Tale,  in  Three 
Chapters.     By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby.] 
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SOME  OF  ITS  DEFECTS. 

By  the  Rev.  James  G.  Young,  D.D.,  Monifieth, 

Convener  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Committee  on 

Sunday  Schools. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  last  Report  on  Sunday 
^  Schools  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  29th  of  May  1883,  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
under  instruction,  including  advanced  classes  taught 
by  Ministers  and  Elders,  242,448  scholars,  with,  in- 
cluding the  instructors  of  advanced  classes,  at  least 
20,000  teachers — 262,448  in  all;  while  beyond 
this  region  of  exact  statistics  there  remains,  and  pro- 
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bably  alwaj's  will  remain,  a  unmber  of  unreported 
schools  wliich  work  on  in  silence  and  give  no  sign. 
The  system  of  Sunday  School  instruction  has  there- 
fore obviously  attained  to  such  dimensions,  and  is 
still  so  far  from  having  reached  its  limits,  that  it 
well  becomes  us  to  inqiure  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  its  defects  and  increase  its  influence. 

The  Sunday  School  system  has  many  defects : 
it  is  susceptible  of  many  improvements ;  its  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  will  not  dispute  this  posi- 
tion ;  its  sober-minded  friends  have  already  re- 
cognised its  truth ;  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
hoped  that  none  wiU  refuse  either  to  consider 
defects  or  to  institute  those  improvements  which 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  this  department 
of  the  Christian  field.  A  complete  review  of  the 
subject  as  thus  presented  is  not  possible  in  this 
Magazine.  The  way  is  long,  the  stations  to  be 
noted  many.  The  present  writer  can  only  set  out 
on  a  journey  which  others  perhaps  may  hereafter 
piursue. 

1.  Want  of  Co-operation  between  Teachers  and 
Parents. — One  of  the  most  serious  objections,  if 
not  the  most  serious  objection  which  has  ever 
been  advanced  against  the  Sunday  School  system 
of  religious  instruction,  is  its  alleged  tendency 
to  interfere  with  or  obscure  the  great  principle 
that  the  Christian  parent  is  the  natural  instruc- 
tor of  the  Christian  child,  and  that  parental 
affection  and  parental  influence  is  the  best  and 
most  legitimate  channel  for  the  communication 
of  religious  truth  and  religious  impression.  In 
proof  of  the  soimdness  of  this  objection  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  idea  has  gone  abroad  among  the 
people  that  the  religious  education  of  their  children 
is  now  perfectly  imdertaken  for  them,  and  is  being 
carried  on  by  those  who  are  more  competent  to  the 
task  than  they  can  pretend  to  be.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  make  light  of  this  objection,  and  to  pretend  to 
brush  it  aside  as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence ;  it 
is  of  the  most  serious  consequence ;  if  it  has  not 
found  out  a  joint  in  our  harness  and  inflicted  a 
mortal  wound,  it  has  indicated  one  of  the  weak 
points,  not  so  much  inherent  in  our  Sunday  School 
system  as  in  that  state  of  society  amidst  which  it 
has  arisen  and  with  which  it  must  deal.  There 
will  always  be  tares  among  the  wheat ;  both,  we 
know,  must  grow  together  to  the  harvest.  Yet  it 
does  seem  strange,  it  is  disheartening  to  be  told  tnat 
side  by  side  with  oiu:  schools  there  should  have 
grown  up  a  feeling  that  parental  love  and  parental 
influence  are  no  longer  the  best  and  most  legitimate 
channel  for  the  communication  of  religious  trath 
and  religious  impression,  and  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  feeling,  many  heads  of  families  have  forgotten 
their  baptismal  vows  to  train  up  their  children  "  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and  made 
over  the  religious  instruction  of  their  chUdren  en- 
tirely to  Sunday  Schools.  If  such  feelings  and  such 
conduct  were  the  necessary  result  of  our  system,  if  it 


could  be  demonstrated  that  wherever  Sunday  School 
teaching  flourished  there  parental  instruction  as  uni- 
formly decayed  or  was  altogether  given  up,  then 
there  would  be  nothing  for  us  but  to  cease  from  our 
labours.  The  altar  by  the  hearth  is  the  most  sacred 
of  aU  :  it  warms  while  it  enlightens,  it  writes  its  law 
in  lasting  characters  on  the  heart ;  nothing  can  ever 
come  in  place  of  what  children  learn  at  a  mother's 
knee  or  by  a  father's  side  ;  if,  however,  these  great 
changeless  truths  have  in  our  day  been  cast  even 
temporarily  into  the  shade,  the  Sunday  School 
system  cannot  be  fairly  held  as  responsible  for  the 
eclipse.  Far  from  interposing  between  the  Christian 
parent  and  the  Christian  child,  it  seeks  a  closer 
union  with  both,  it  desires  to  be  understood  and 
accepted  not  as  an  independent  but  as  an  auxiliary 
institution ;  its  declared  aim  is  not  to  work  for 
parents,  but  to  work  with  them,  and  to  sustain  and 
stimulate  their  endeavours  by  its  own  better 
methods  and  higher  culture. 

2.  Another  defect  m  our  system  of  Sunday  School 
instruction  is  Want  of  Unity.  While  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  concentrate  oiu-  forces 
in  one  place,  and  to  cause  them  to  pass  in  review 
under  the  eyes  of  those  most  fitted  to  judge  of 
their  quality  and  efiiciency,  it  might  be  found 
possible  to  learn  a  little  more  of  one  another's 
proceedings  than  we  do  at  present.  We  live  too 
much  in  seclusion — one  School  does  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  another.  There  is  no  provision 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas  or  the  communication 
of  methods  of  instruction  which  have  been  found 
specially  useful.  The  Annual  Report  to  the 
General  Assembly  does  indeed  confer  a  kind  of 
unity  on  ovx  system,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  dead 
and  lifeless  unity ;  so  much  so  that  the  Assembly, 
amidst  its  multifarious  business,  can  scarcely  be 
got  to  listen  to  the  details,  and  dismisses  the  sub- 
ject, as  often  as  it  is  brought  up,  with  "all  con- 
venient speed."  The  Annual  "  Conventions  " — the 
idea  of  which  was  suggested  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  Reports  of  the  General  Assembly's  Simday 
School  Committee — have  been  of  much  use  in  many 
ways,  and  might,  with  a  broader  basis,  be  made  still 
more  beneficial ;  but  they  have  not  given  us  unity ; 
the  stimulus  of  co-operation  and  mutual  inquiry  is 
greatly  wanting  to  us.  This  is  a  serious  defect, 
and  such  a  bar  to  improvement  that  until  it  is  in 
some  measure  removed  progress  must  be,  if  not  im- 
possible, at  least  uncertain  and  slow.  In  some  in- 
stances Simday  Schools  are  showing  a  tendency  to 
seek  a  union  of  their  own,  and  this  is  perhaps  an 
indication  how  much  the  want  of  unity  is  felt,  and 
that,  if  not  attained  under  the  Church,  it  will  be 
sought  apart  from  it. 

3.  Another  defect  is  Want  of  System.  What  is 
to  be  taught ;  who  are  to  teach ;  where  and  when 
classes  are  to  meet ;— these  points,  which  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  instruction, 
are  not  yet  placed  on  anything  approaching  to  a 
common  foundation ;  and  while  it  is  not  desirable 
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to  subject  our  schools  to  any  fixed  and  unbending 
system,  which  would  leave  no  room  for  independent 
action,  yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  render  our 
present  methods  less  desultory  and  more  systematic 
without  unduly  interfering  with  that  liberty  which 
our  Sunday  Schools  ought  always  to  possess.  And 
this,  perhaps,  might  be  accomplished  by  preparing 
a  uniform  scheme  of  lessons,  by  endeavouring  to 
secm-e  more  highly  qualified  and  better  trained 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  by  providing  conven- 
ieut  and  proi)erly  equipped  buildings  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Smiday  School  scholars,  where  the 
organisation  of  the  various  classes  might  be  im- 
proved and  their  instruction  be  carried  on  in  a 
manner  more  memorable  and  attractive  than  is 
possible  at  present.  These  points,  however,  are 
only  indicated,  as  they  cannot  be  discussed  within 
the  limits  which  must  now  be  observed. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  our  Sunday  Schools  must  also  be  regarded 
as  a  defect  in  their  constitution.  At  present  the 
schools  are  left  wholly  to  the  individual  ministers 
and  their  teachers.  If  these  happen  to  have  a 
turn  for  organisation,  and  are  acquainted  with  and 
put  in  practice  good  methods  of  teaching,  and  of 
otherwise  caring  for  theh-  scholars,  the  schools  will 
prosper.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ministers  and 
teachers  have  no  particular  turn  for  organisation, 
and  are  not  conversant  with  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  little  progress  will  be  made,  and  both 
teachers  and  taught  are  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
couraged and  becoming  weary  in  well-doing.  At 
present,  notwithstanding  the  recognised  difi"erences 
in  our  schools,  nothing  is  done  to  equalise  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  conveyed  ;  no  adequate 
means  have  ever  been  employed  to  stimulate  our  best 
schools  to  still  higher  attainments  or  to  help  those 
of  inferior  quality.  At  once  to  remove  so  serious 
a  defect,  and  to  raise  everywhere  the  standard  of 
efficiency,  it  would  be  weU  for  us  to  set  on  foot  a 
weU-devised  scheme  of  inspection. 

fEmtsterial  Support, 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  Messenger  and  Mission- 
ary/ Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  for  the  main  passages  of  a  stirring  letter 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Irenseus  Prime  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ordination,  and  sent 
to  all  the  religious  papers  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Hall  says  to  Dr.  Prime,  "  Forgive  me,  if,  under 
the  force  of  feeling  which  I  cannot  repress,  I  request 
you  that  you  lay  out  your  strength  in  an  efi"ort  to 
remedy  the  state  of  things  out  of  which  this  pathos 
comes."  The  evils  to  which  Dr.  Hall  refers  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  American  churches. 
His  letter  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  ministerial  sup- 
port, which  we,  on  this  side  also,  have  much  need 
to  take  to  heart : — 

"We  are  a  people  growing  in  wealth  more  rapidly 
than  any  other.     We  have  thrown  away  the  principle 


and  the  burdens  of  an  '  establishment,'  and  we  have  a 
clergy  in  whose  straits  and  privations  the  writer  of 
touching  columns  finds  the  readiest  material  for  rousing 
cheap  sympathy.  We  in  the  religious  world  are  lament- 
ing— I  had  almost  said  whining — over  a  deficient  supply 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  we  are  making  things 
artificially  and  unhealthily  easy  for  such  as  come  ;  and, 
side  by  side  with  our  joy  over  ten  millions  of  communi- 
cants, is  the  pitiful  tale  of  domestic  distress  and  pinch- 
ing poverty  in  the  homes  of  those  who  minister  to  these 
millions.  We  rejoice  that  our  Protestantism  has  set  us 
free  from  the  evils  of  a  celibate  clergy,  and  re-echoed  the 
Bible  assurance  that  '  marriage  is  honourable  in  all ; ' 
and  we  condemn  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
looked  to  for  examples  in  model  Christian  homes — the 
wives  of  our  ministers  —  to  a  life -long  struggle  ■Rith 
limited  means.  The  salaries  promised  are  all  too  often 
ridiculously  small ;  and  the  churches  and  church  officers, 
whom  the  Word  teaches  to  'owe  no  man  anything,'  are 
at  ease  with  even  these  salaries  irregularly,  meanly, 
sometimes  dishonestly,  though  technically  paid,  or  paid 
after  the  labourer  has  had  to  mortgage  the  amount  of  his 
poor  hire  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"We  require  in  most  cases  educated  men  for  the 
ministry,  and  we  demand  the  service  of  their  lives,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  for  incomes  lower  than  a  New  York 
postman  or  policeman  receives.  And  even  the  obligation 
to  make  regular  payment  of  such  incomes  is  all  too  often 
forgotten.  We  require  ministers  to  maintain  a  certain 
social  standing,  as  indicated  by  residence,  dress,  sur- 
roundings, habits,  modes  of  travel,  by  hospitality,  by 
courtesies  that  cost  something,  and  by  money  contribu- 
tions. The  people  fix  the  standard,  and  suspend  the 
ministers'  usefulness  in  a  good  degree  on  their  coming 
up  to  it,  and  yet  with  combined  folly  and  crueltj'  we 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  it.  We  require 
hard  work  from  ministers — work  that  wears  men — and 
when  a  man's  hair  has  grown  gray  we  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  interests  of  religion,  or  for  '  the  cause, '  to 
have  a  younger  man.  We  magnify  independence,  and 
glorify  those  who  '  get  on '  financially,  and  yet  we 
compel  the  majority  of  the  younger  men  to  toil  on 
incomes  that  forbid  the  making  of  adequate  provision  for 
unemployed  old  age.  AU  this  we  do  ;  and  we  do  it 
while  holding  that  our  Christian  system  embodies  the 
loftiest  ethical  principles,  among  which  '  to  do  justlj^ '  is 
by  common  consent  fundamental. 

"  In  many  instances  church  officers,  trustees,  deacons, 
and  others  are  at  fault.  In  many  instances  the  '  evil  is 
wrought  by  want  of  thought.'  In  many  instances  the 
denial  of  rights  is  loosely  justified  to  the  conscience  by 
overdrawn  pictures  of  eleemosynary  interposition,  which 
ought  never  to  come  into  the  case,  and  men  neglect  their 
ministers  that  Providence  may  care  for  them. 

"  We  invite  the  sons  of  such  men  as  can  educate  their 
boys  at  their  own  cost,  as  physicians,  lawyers,  artists, 
engineers,  sometimes  sending  them  to  Europe  for  greater 
advantages — we  invite  them  to  the  ministry,  practically 
telling  them  in  our  literature  and  our  life  that  we  shall 
reckon  closely  the  minimum  on  which  they  can  live,  and 
'  retire '  them  without  pension  when  they  have  passed 
their  prime.  And  we  wonder  that  they  do  not  come  to 
our  seminaries.  We  may  tell  them,  indeed,  that  the 
disciple  has  to  take  up  his  cross  ;  but  the  average  Ameri- 
can youth  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  ministers  are 
not  specially  singled  out  for  the  cross  ;  that  it  is  for  all ; 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  serve  God  faithfully  without 
being  iu  the  ministry.  And  so  they  stay  away,  and  we 
have  to  adopt  exceptional  methods  to  draw  good  and 
educated  men  into  the  profession. 

"  Now,  dear  sir,  justice,  truth,  loyalty  to  God,  regard 
for  our  national  repute,  and  even  a  wise  church  policy, 
require  us  to  correct  such  evils  ;  and  I  earnestly  com- 
mend the  cause  to  you  for  your  advocacy.  The  time  is 
favourable  for  calling  attention  to  it.  Our  churches 
generally,  under  the  various  names,  are  full  of  hope,  and 
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a  growing  missionary  spirit  implies  a  readiness  to  learn 
and  to  do  duty  at  home. 

"You  will  pardon  me  for  brintring  this  to  your  notice. 
Many  a  time,  as  I  have  mused  and  studied  the  condition 
of  my  brethren,  the  fire  has  burned  ;  but  the  recollection 
that  I  was  a  new  comer,  and  liable  to  be  criticised  for 
seeming  to  find  fault,  has  suggested  silence.  Having 
spent  over  sixteen  years  here,  and  been  allowed  to  speak 
on  other  matters,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  pleading  this 
cause  ;  and  if  only  a  hundred  ministers — such  as  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  of  in  connection  with  our  own 
Board  of  Missions — should  reap  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
cussion, there  would  be  ample  reward.  Many  a  more 
forcible  voice  than  mine  is  silent  on  this  matter,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  to  be  raised  for  selfish  objects.  So 
placed  that  I  have  no  need  to  plead  my  own  case,  I  shall 
be  credited,  I  hope,  with  honesty  and  disinterestedness 
in  urging  juster,  wiser,  better  provision  for  the  Church's 
servants  ;  and  in  help  to  my  brethren  there  will  be  glory 
to  Christ,  'their  Lord  and  ours.'" 


n.— JEisston  WmwV 

"  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  hut  the  labourers  are 
few."— St.  Matt.  ix.  37. 

BEHOLD  the  golden  harvest 
Withers  and  droops  and  dies, 
Because  no  hand  will  gather 

Its  generous  supplies. 
The  yellow  grain  must  perish. 

Fresh  blade  and  fully  grown, 
Because  no  hand  will  cherish 
The  seed  in  springtime  sown. 

Behold  still  richer  harvests 

Wither  and  droop  and  die  ; 
The  souls  of  heathen  millions 

In  night  of  darkness  lie. 
Through  lands  by  God  created. 

All  gloriously  fair, 
An  awful  voice  is  calling — 

The  voice  of  man's  despair. 

Servants  of  Jesus,  waken, 

Arise,  and  to  the  field, 
And  toil  till  all  the  vineyard 

A  hundredfold  shall  yield. 
The  scattered  grain  is  precious, 

The  labourers  are  few, 
The  tending  and  the  reaping 

Are  trusted  unto  you. 

0  tell  of  Living  Waters  ; 

Tell  of  the  Bread  of  Life  ; 
Tell  of  the  promised  guerdon 

After  the  toil  and  strife. 
Tell  of  the  golden  garner 

Where  every  sheaf  may  come  ; 
Tell  of  the  angel  gleaners  ; 

Tell  of  the  Harvest  Home. 

Tell  of  the  Master  Reaper  ; 

Tell  them  of  Jesu's  love  ; 
Tell  of  the  cross  of  anguish, 

The  ladder  raised  above. 
Yes,  toil  within  the  vineyard, 

Where  souls  in  darkness  ruam, 
Till  they  and  you  in  heaven 

Shall  sing  the  Harvest  Home. 

J.  C.  D. 

1  The  numeral  refers  to  the  order  of  publication.  Other  Mission 
Hymns  written  in  response  to  our  announcement  in  January  of  a 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  and  judged  worthy  of  publication,  will 
appear  in  future  numbers. 


Jrom  tfje  Supplements. 

St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  has  undertaken  to  raise 
annually  for  the  AValdensian  Church  £25,  the  amount 
spent  by  that  church  daily  in  its  Italian  Missions.  It 
is  understood  that  some  other  congregations  are  doing 
the  same. 

The  Minister  of  Cambuslang  writes: — "There  are  a 
certain  number  of  the  congregation  who  are  never  by 
any  chance  absent  from  the  Weekly  Prayer  Meeting ; 
others  come  occasionally,  and  very  many  not  at  all. 
Now  I  would  not  wish  to  lay  a  burden  upon  any  one, 
but  I  think  that  those  who  never  come  at  jail  might 
occasionally  come,  and  others  might  come  more  regu- 
larly, and  those  who  always  come  might  strive  to  induce 
some  neighbours  to  come  with  them.  The  meeting  has 
kept  up  fairly  well,  but  why  should  it  not  be  steadily  on 
the  increase  ?" 

Kirkliston  has  five  Sunday  Schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  Parish.  The  Supplement  intimates  a  Week 
Night  Cottage  Meeting  in  some  district  every  week,  and 
a  Congregational  Prayer  Meeting  in  Church  every  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Barony,  Glasgow,  reports  1258  scholars  in  its  Sunday 
Schools,  with  88  teachers  and  27  monitors.  Twenty 
new  teachers  were  admitted  at  the  Forty-fifth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Barony  Sabbath  School  Society. 

St.  Columba's,  Glasgow,  has  held  a  Competitive  Written 
Examination  of  its  Sabbath  Schools.  The  Committee 
awarded  prizes  to  two  boys  and  fourteen  girls. 

The  first  Communion  was  celebrated  in  Crown  Court 
Church,  London,  in  1719  ;  the  last  which  the  present 
congregation  will  partake  of  there  was  dispensed  on 
January  27,  and  was  felt  to  be  specially  solemn.  It  is 
intimated  that  their  new  church  in  Pont  Street  will  be 
opened  on  30th  March  by  Principal  Tulloch. 

At  the  close  of  Anniversary  Services  in  the  Scotch 
National  Church,  Carlisle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns  of 
Edinburgh  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
of  the  young  men  connected  with  the  Congregation,  and 
a  Carlisle  Branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Young  Men's 
Guild  was  formed.  The  aim  of  the  Guild  in  Carlisle, 
and  in  other  English  cities  and  to\vns,  is  that  those 
young  Scotchmen,  members  of  the  Guild,  who  cross  the 
Border,  may  present  their  certificate  and  find  themselves 
at  once  in  the  midst  of  friends. 

' '  Searching  the  Scriptures. "  In  Arbroath  the  number 
of  young  people  who  take  an  interest  in  the  questions  is 
increasing  ;  they  leave  written  answers  at  the  Vestry  of 
the  Parish  Church.  In  St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh,  eight- 
een young  people  compete  for  prizes  this  year  by  sending 
answers  to  the  minister.  A  similar  plan  is  followed  in 
Flisk  ;  West  Church,  Aberdeen  ;  Rosemount,  Aberdeen  ; 
and  other  parishes. 

From  the  Supplement  of  the  vigorous  Congregation 
of  Kingussie  we  take  the  following: — "Would  that  the 
Churches  in  Scotland  saw  eye  to  eye,  and  that  in  the 
Highlands  especially  we  were  all  united  as  of  old !  '  What 
brain  waste !  What  money  waste !  What  loss  of  temper, 
of  charity,  of  every  good  thing  ! ' — two,  and  sometimes 
three,  men,  in  many  of  our  loneliest  Highland  glens 
even,  doing  the  work  of  one,  and  not  doing  it  so  effect- 
ively as  the  one  would,  and  all  because  of  our  religious 
divisions.  Sadly  enough  may  we  all  exclaim — 'Oh  the 
sin  and  the  shame  of  it ! '  It  is  simply  a  scandal,  not 
only  to  our  common  Presbyterianism,  but  to  our  common 
Christianity,  that  the  Chmxhes  should  carry  to  heathen 
lands  the  petty  differences  which  divide  us  a  few  yards 
at  home — differences  requiring,  as  somebody  has  aptly 
said,  a  microscope  to  distinguish.  God  grant  that  our 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  may  soon  become 
more  united  than  they  are  in  a  policy  of  liberality, 
toleration,  charity,  and  peace,  and  combine  more  than 
they  do  in  a  common  war  against  every  form  of  evil  and 
falsehood  that  afflicts  the  world  ! " 
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^rardjincj  t!)c  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 
Seek  out  passages  whicli  show  that  we  ought  to  give 
of  our  means  to  the  Lord.      Texts  arc  to  bo  reckoned 
wliioh  teach  giving  to  tlie  poor : — 

1.  Two  or  three  texts  wliich  sliow  that  we  shonkl  give 
on  some  method,  or  in  proportion  to  our  ability. 

2.  "We  should  give  willingly — three  texts. 

3.  We  should  give  without  display,  or  without  think- 
ing that  we  are  doing  anything  remarkable — two  or  three 
texts. 

4.  A  text  to  show  we  should  not  delay  giving  till  to- 
morrow, if  we  can  give  to-day. 

5.  Six  texts  which  teach  that  giving  brings  reward. 

6.  Give  four  examples  of  persons  whose  giving  is  ex- 
pressly set  forth  by  Christ  or  His  apostles  for  imitation. 

7.  Find  in  the  New  Testament  otlier  six  examples  of 
bountiful  giving  to  the  Lord. 

8.  Findin  the  Old  Testament  five  examples  of  persons 
giving  large  gifts  for  the  Service  or  House  of  the  Lord. 

9.  10.  Give  other  texts — in  regard  to  giving — not  used 
in  any  of  the  answers  to  the  preceding,  so  as  to  bring  up 
the  whole  number  of  your  passages  to  at  least  fifty. 

ANSWERS  FOR  MARCH. 
1.  Jlesha,  King  of  Moab,  2  Kings  3.  27.  2.  Balak 
restrained  by  Balaam,  Micah  6.  5-8.  3.  1  Chron.  25. 
7-31  ;  23.  5.  4.  Acts  16.  25;  1  Cor.  14,  15;  Eph.  5. 
19  ;  Col.  3.  16  ;  James  5.  13.  5.  Mai.  4.  5,  6  ;  Matt. 
11.  14.  6-10.  («)  Ps.  101.  3  ;  119.  37  ;  Prov.  4.  14,  15  : 
(&)  Matt.  6.  13  ;  26.  41 ;  1  Pet.  5.  8  :  (c)  Eph.  6.  16  ; 
.Tames  4.  7  ;  1  Pet.  5.  9  :  (d)  Heb.  2.  18  ;  2  Pet.  2.  9  ; 
Jude  24  :  (e)  Ps.  50.  15  ;  1  Cor.  10.  13  ;  E,ev.  3.  10. 

i^ottccs  of  ii5oofe. 

Plain  Discourses  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Petet — By 
Rev.  G.  F.  L  Philip,  M.A.  (Aberdeen  :  Smith.  Edin- 
burgh :  Menzies).  The  Minister  of  New  Deer  has  given 
us  a  series  of  excellent  sermons,  practical,  evangelical, 
carefully  written  and  lighted  up  with  thought,  yet  never 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Natural 
Law  in.  the  Spiritual  World — By  Henry  Drummond, 
F.R.S.E.  (Hodder  and  Stonghton).  We  have  not  been 
in  haste  to  notice  this  book.  We  have  read  it,  and  re- 
read it ;  we  have  taught  it  to  two  Bible  Classes — and  wo 
can  thoroughly  recommend  it.  In  the  pages  of  this 
author  Biology  becomes  the  handmaid  of  Christianity, 
and  the  most  precious  truths  of  the  gospel  have  a  fresh 
light  thrown  upon  them  from  Natural  Science.  It  is 
a  book  for  the  thoughtful,  and  for  advanced  classes. 
Thii  Public  Ministry  and  Pastoral  Methods  of  our  Lord 
—By  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Nisbet).  Professor 
Blaikie  earnestly  and  profitably  enforces  his  belief  that 
ministers  and  other  Christian  teachers  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn  from  the  example  of  Christ  and  His  ways  of 
working.  A  part  of  the  author's  lectures  on  Homi- 
letical  and  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  to  the  students 
of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  is  included  in  the 
volume.  The  Voice  of  Jesus  Day  by  Day — By  F.  M. 
Macrae  (Nisbet).  This  little  book  will  help  many  sad 
and  suffering  ones.  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan  truly  says,  in 
an  introduction,  that  sorrow  makes  us  all  simple  and 
childlike,  and  that  this  volume  in  the  sick  chamber  may 
make  its  narrow  bounds  a  large  and  wealthy  place. 
Original  hymns  alternate  with  the  narratives  and  re- 
flections. Every  Day  in  the  Country  —  By  Harrison 
Weir  (Warne  and  Co.)  A  very  charming  variation  from 
the  usual  Birthday  Books.  We  turn  up  April  1,  and 
find  the  notes  for  the  day:  —  "Cuckoo  Pint  flowers. 
Curved  dotted  moth  flies.  Larks  cease  to  flock.  Field- 
fare last  seen."  The  Illustration  for  the  day  is  the 
Cuckoo  Pint  {Arum  maculatum).  The  400  Illustrations 
and  the  letterpress  are  all  by  Mr.  Weir,  who  always 
pleases  while  he  instructs  the  young. 
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ije  ixiintcr  is  past,  tlje  rain  \% 
obcr  ant(  pnc;  t!]e  flotocrs 
appear   on    tije   cart]};    t!}c 
time  of  X\]t  sintjincj  of  liirtis  is  come. 

Cant.  n.  ii,  12. 


Wciz  Jirst  Spring  Song. 

TT  was  an  eve  of  early  Spring, 

-*-     The  rain  had  ceased,  the  winds  were  low, 

Soft  vapours,  gray  and  amber,  streaked 

With  crimson,  set  the  skies  aglow  ; 
When  sudden  on  the  silence  broke 

A  little  song  so  sweet  and  clear. 
We  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

And,  gently  wondering,  paused  to  hear. 

And  there  upon  a  leafless  bough. 

The  topmost  of  our  garden  trees, 
We  spied  a  tiny  minstrel  poised, 

And  trilling  loud  in  gladsome  ease  ! 
'Twas  like  a  messenger  of  grace 

To  bid  our  hearts  be  pure  and  true  ; 
Ah  !  birds  may  minister  to  souls. 

As  falls  on  flowers  the  tender  dew  ! 

Jane  C.  Simpson. 


NOTE.- 


-The  Editor  requests  Cm-respondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
v;rite  on  om  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association. — The 

Annual  Social  Meeting  will  take  place  on  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  2d  Slay.  The  Class  will  meet  on  5th  May, 
2d  June,  and  7th  July.  Those  who  wish  to  join  the 
Association  are  recjuested  to  attend  on  the  5th  RIay. 
I  .Jamaica  Street  Hall  Weekly  Prayer  Meeting. — This 
Meeting  will  be  held  hereafter  on  Thursdays  at  7  p.m., 
instead  of  Tuesday  as  hitherto. 

|"lWork  Society  Sale. — The  half-yearly  sale  wiU  be  held 
inithe  Mission  Hall  on  the  15th  and  16th  May,  during 
the  day  and  again  in  the  evening.  The  attendance  of 
members  of  the  Congregation  of  all  classes  is  requested. 
The?  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  connected  with  St. 
Stephen's,  and  is  worthy  of  all  support.  It  has  done 
and  is  doing  much  good. 

Collection  for  Patronage  Compensation  Fund. — This 
Collection  will  be  made  on  the  18th  May.  The  present 
position  of  the  Fund  and  the  object  for  which  it  exists 
are  fully  set  forth  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Missionary 
Record."  It  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  obligation 
which  the  (^hurch  is  bound  in  honour  to  meet,  and  some 
considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  it  is 
finally  discharged. 

Ladies'  Working  Party. — There  will  be  no  meeting  in 
May.  The  closing  meeting  for  the  season  will  take  place 
in  June. 

OUR  GIVING. 

(The  following  are  some  extracts  from  an  excellent 
pamphlet  on  this  subject)  : — 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  great  Giver  of 
all  things — "  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift " — 
who  has  said,  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  that 
every  one  should  give  of  his  substance  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men,  and  diffusing 
throughout  the  earth  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  To 
every  rank  and  condition  of  life — rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  old  and  young — the  questions  come  :  "What 
hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive?"  (1  Cor.  iv.  7); 
and  "how  much  owest  thou?"  (Luke  xvi.  5).  If  we 
would  do  the  will  of  God,  and  enjoy  His  blessing,  we 
must  learn  to  get  and  give  at  the  same  time. 

We  do  not  sufficiently  realise  the  blessing  to  ourselves 
which  results  from  a  habit  of  giving.  It  elevates  the 
character,  enlarges  the  heart,  invigorates  spiritual  life, 
tends  to  check  in  us  any  inordinate  love  of  money,  teaches 
us  to  hold  our  possessions  loosely,  and  to  set  our  affections 
on  things  above.  It  afibrds  happiness,  by  enabling  us 
to  feel  that  our  lives  are  directly  employed  for  God  ;  by 
enlisting  our  minds  in  the  progress  of  Christ's  cause  ;  by 
raising  our  esteem  for  the  work  of  God  ;  by  cherishing 
our  gratitude  and  love  to  God,  and  deepening  our  sym- 
pathy with  our  fellow-men.  It  is  a  "  happy  privilege, 
which  the  humblest  may  enjoy,  of  thus  associating  the 
common  labours  of  life  with  the  grateful  service  of  the 
Saviour,  and  of  making  that  which  naturally  leads  the 
heart  from  God  subserve  the  highest  spiritual  good." 

Giving  is  one  of  the  works  which  should  ever  be 
associated  with  real  faith  (see  Jas.  ii.  14-17).  "True 
religion  consists  in  both  piety  towards  God  and  practical 
sympathy  towards  man  "  (see  Jas.  i.  27).  "An  essential 
element  of  a  lofty  piety  is  a  warm  generosity. "  ' '  Whoso 
hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shntteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  | 


dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?  My  little  children, 
let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue  ;  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth  "  (1  John  iii.  17,  18). 

"  Were  it  more  habitually  before  our  minds  how  brief 
this  present  life  is  in  comparison  with  eternity,  and  how 
bright  and  glorious  and  unspeakably  precious  the  bless- 
ings are  which  await  the  believer  in  the  day  of  Chri.st, 
how  gladly  should  we  seek  habitually  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  Him  !  Let  tlie  believer  only  realise  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things,  and  the  preciousness  of  heavenly 
treasure,  and  he  will  seek  to  live  for  eternity,  and, 
among  other  thing.s,  will  be  delighted  to  '  lay  up  treasures 
in  heaven.'  " 

We  need  more  and  more  to  take,  hold,  spend,  and  give 
our  money  as  not  our  ovni,  but  His  who  gave  it.  "Then, 
when  it  is  so,  there  will  be  an  end  of  covetousness  ; 
money  will  be  in  its  proper  place,  it  will  be  use  without 
abuse  ;  no  root  of  evil ;  no  source  of  discord  ;  no  occasion 
of  stumbling  ;  no  instrument  for  self-laudation,  or  rising 
over  others  ;  no  log  or  chain  to  burden  and  warp  spiritual 
life  ;  no  canker  ;  but  a  blessing,  to  be  freely  used  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  and  to  His  glory." 

Says  a  writer  on  the  subject,  "Search  the  annals  of 
the  world,  show  me  the  record,  or  find  me  the  instance 
of  a  man  who  became  poor  by  giving  as  a  Christian.  I'll 
find  you  murmurs  and  regrets  from  human  hearts  for 
every  other  way  in  which  money  can  be  sunk,  but  never 
a  murmur  from  the  soul  of  a  saint  for  having  given  for 
Jesus. " 

"This  truth  I  will  speak,"  says  Baxter,  "for  the 
encouragement  of  the  charitable,  that  what  little  money 
I  have  by  me  now,  I  got  it  almost  all,  I  scarcely  know 
how,  at  that  time  when  I  gave  vnost ;  and  since  I  have 
had  less  opportunity  of  giving,  I  have  had  less  increase." 

"  A  man  there  was,  tho'  some  did  count  him  mad, 
The  more  he  cast  away,  the  more  he  had." 

Mark  Antony,  when  depressed,  and  at  the  ebb  of 
fortune,  cried  out  that  he  had  lost  all,  except  what  he 
had  given  away. 

"Wliat  we  give  we  have,  and  what  we  keep  we  lose." 

In  our  giving  we  must  be  honest.  Alone  with  our 
conscience  and  our  God,  we  must  a.sk  ourselves  how  much 
we  can  give.  "  God[is  not  mocked."  "  God,  who  sends 
our  income  and  knows  our  income  to  the  last  penny,  is 
the  only  One  to  whom  we  are  to  give,  and  the  only  One 
who  knows  our  proportion  of  giving.  But  may  we  all 
realise  that  certainly  with  Him  we  have  to  do,  and  with 
Him  exclusively!"  It  is  "better  not  to  acknowledge 
God's  claim,  than  to  slur  it  over  with  a  species  of  moral 
eye-service."  We  must  give  a  proportion  of  all — not 
only  of  our  regular  income,  but  also  of  any  other  sums 
we  may  receive.  If  covetousness  and  love  of  money  are 
our  besetting  sins,  and  it  is  a  hard  and  painful  thing  for 
us  to  do  this,  then  let  us  strive  the  more  earnestly 
against  these,  and  pray  for  deliverance  from  their  power. 
Let  us  lay  aside  the  proportion  at  onee,  "and,  by  always 
making  this  separation  o\xy\  first  step,  a  habit  will  be 
formed  that  will  be  curative  in  its  progress. " 

We  should  never  diminish  our  giving  "because  others, 
equally  able,  are  not  giving  up  to  their  measure. "  What 
have  we  to  do  with  what  others  give  ?  Our  part  is  to 
consider  what  we  have  received  at  God's  hands,  and 
what  we  owe  to  Him.     We  must  each  account  for  the 
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taleuts  entrusted  to  us,  and  let  us  not  lose  the  blessing, 
because  it  is  not  said  exactly  how  much  we  are  to  give. 

There  is  no  absolute  or  univer.sal  rule  in  the  New 
Testament  for  giving  to  God  to  which  all  are  required  to 
conform--no  solemn  law  which  all  must  obey.  "  New 
Testament  institutions  appeal  to  a  willing  heart,  more 
than  to  a  legal  mind."  We  serve  no  Egyptian  task- 
master, no  grasping  usurer,  no  hard  husbandman  who 
expects  to  reap  where  he  has  not  sowed, — but  One  who 
is  just  in  all  His  ways.  We  are  left  at  liberty  to  decide 
for  ourselves — to  do  each  "  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart," 
and  to  determine,  "  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  conscience,  justice,  and  love,"  how  much  it  is 
our  duty  to  devote  to  God.  "The  whole  genius  of 
Christian  giving  is,  that  it  is  excited  by,  and  is  commen- 
surate with,  a  principle  of  grace,  and  not  of  demand." 
We  are  told,  however,  that  our  giving  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  our  means — "  as  God  hath  prospered "  us 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  "  Ujito  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
him  shall  be  much  required  "  (Luke  xii.  48) — and  we 
must  admit  the  justice  of  this.  It  is  also  clearly  indicated 
for  our  guidance  that,  under  a  dispensation  of  inferior 
privilege,  God  claimed  as  His  portion  one-tenth  at  least 
of  every  man's  means,  besides  what  he  might  choose  to 
give  as  voluntary  offerings. 

The  law  of  giving  a  tenth  to  God  would  appear  to  be 
not  merely  Levitical,  but  "a  far  older  rule,  running 
all  through  the  Bible"  (see  Gen.  xiv.  20;  xxviii.  22; 
Heb.  vii.  1-10). 

Many  get  into  the  habit  of  giving  stereotyped  sums, 
and  never  think  of  increasing  them  according  as  they 
prosper  in  the  world — though  perhaps  ready  enough  to 
find  an  excuse  for  diminishing  them. 

"  Few  have  any  idea  of  the  small  proportion  of  their 
gifts  to  Christ's  cause,  as  compared  with  what  they  spend 
on  tliemselves." 

Why  should  the  whole  giving  in  each  town,  or  district, 
or  church,  be  so  often  left  to  a  few  generous  souls,  who, 
although  they  may  be  far  from  wealthy,  yet  give  for  the 
whole  community  ? 

Christians,  we  must  raise  the  standard  of  giving.  "A 
high  standard  is  essential  to  a  high  attainment."  Let 
us  pray  earnestly  to  be  delivered  from  all  lukewarmne.ss, 
coldness,  and  indifference  ;  and  let  us  show  the  world 
that  there  is  a  mighty  constraining  power  in  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

Don't  let  the  poor  man  say,  "  It  is  easy  for  the  rich  to 
give,  but  not  for  me."  That  is  "  a  mere  makeshift  to 
set  the  suppo.sed  burden  on  the  .shoulder  of  another.  For 
if  you  cannot  give  .say  one  penny  out  of  your  tenpence, 
far  less  would  your  heart  allow  you  to  give  a  pound  if 
you  had  ten,  or  give  a  hundred  if  you  should  fall  heir  to 
a  thousand.  Observation  will  tell,  facts  will  show, 
experience  will  prove,  that  the  facility  or  easiness  of  a 
man's  giving  does  mot  increase  with  the  increase  of  his 
wealth,  but  rather  the  reverse."  Let  tlie  poor  man  be 
faithful  in  that  which  is  little,  and  he  may  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  faithful  in  that  which  is  much  (see 
Luke  xvi.  10).  If  he  waits  until  he  gets  so  much  more, 
thinking  that  "then  he  will  be  able  to  be  useful,  and  to 
give  freely,  and  do  much  good, "  he  makes  a  great  mistake, 
and  loses  a  great  l)lessing.  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  and 
injurious  idea  which  some  have,  that  the  rich  should  be 
the  support  of  God's  cause  on  the  earth. 

"How  many  poor  ones  might  be  helped,  how  many 
ignorant  children  instructed,  how  many  home-heathen 
have  the  Gospel  sent  to  them  by  the  tract,  the  Scriptural 
book,  and  the  living  voice  of  the  faithful  missionary,  by 
the  money  that  is  worse  than  wasted  upon  the  very 
superfluities  of  hurtful  luxury  !  Oh  that  men  would 
consecrate  their  gain  to  the  Lord  !" 

"  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy 
brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine 
heart,  nor  shut  thino  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  :  but 


thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt 
surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need,  in  that  which  he 
wanteth.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  thy 
wicked  heart,  saying.  The  seventh  year,  the  year  of 
release,  is  at  hand  ;  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy 
poor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought ;  and  he  crj' 
unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 
Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be 
grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  :  because  that  for 
this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto. 
For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land  :  therefore 
I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand 
wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in 
thy  land"  (Deut.  xv.  7-11). 

"All  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we 
given  thee,"  etc.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  14-16). 

"  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase :  so  shall  thy  barns  be 
filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with 
new  wine"  (Prov.  iii.  9,  10). 

' '  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendetli  to  poverty.  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat : 
and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself" 
(Prov.  xi.  24,  25). 

"There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing: 
there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches  " 
(Prov.  xiii.  7). 

"  He  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor,  happy  is  he " 
(Prov.  xiv.  21). 

"  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker  : 
but  he  that  honoureth  him  hath  mercy  on  the  poor" 
(Prov.  xiv.  31). 

"  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him 
again  "  (Prov.  xix.  17). 

"Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he 
also  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard"  (Prov. 
xxi.  13). 

"  The  righteous  giveth  and  spareth  not "  (Prov.  xxi.  26). 

"If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto 
death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain  ;  if  thou 
sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not  he  that 
pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that  keepeth 
thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  he  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works?"  (Prov.  xxiv.  11,  12). 

"  He  that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack  :  but  he 
that  hideth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  a  curse"  (Prov. 
xxviii.  27). 

"  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun, 
namely,  riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt" 
(Eccles.  V.  13). 

"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give  "  (Matt.  x.  8). 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive "  (Acts 
XX.  35). 

"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him  "  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  2). 

"  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor, 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  9). 

"  He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly," 
and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bounti- 
fully "  (2  Cor.  ix.  6). 

"  Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart, 
so  let  him  give  ;  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity :  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  And  God  is  able  to  make 
all  grace  abound  toward  you  ;  that  ye,  always  having 
all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every  good 
work  "  (2  Cor.  ix.  7,  8). 

' '  Work  ing  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that 
he  may  h  ive  to  give  to  him  that  needeth"  (Eph.  iv.  28). 

"  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii.  16). 
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^nv'WoxUxs,  anU  tfjeir  ExmniuQ. 

T> Y  "  lay-workers  "  I  mean  those  who,  though 
-'^  not  ministers  or  probationers,  are  engaged  in 
ministering  to  their  fellow -men  in  the  things  of 
religion.  There  are  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "lay,"  because  it  implies  in  the  mouths  of 
some  who  use  it  an  acceptance  of  what  used  to  be 
thought  Koman  Catholic  ideas  as  to  ministers  of 
the  gospel  being  a  "clerical"  order.  We  do  not  in 
Scotland  take  naturally  to  the  word  "  orders  "  at 
all ;  we  do  not  talk  of  a  "  clerical  order,"  for  we 
prefer  to  speak  of  men  set  apart  to  the  "  office  of 
the  ministrj'."  The  office — the  work  a  man  has 
to  do — is  the  important  thing,  while  his  rank,  or 
"  order,"  is  not  of  much  moment. 

So  we  reason ;  but  all  the  same  we  know  that 
the  ministry  is  a  holy  office  of  divine  appointment, 
to  be  perpetual  in  the  Church,  and  certain  duties 
are  regarded  as  specially  belonging  to  it.  The 
minister's  functions  have  long  been  in  Scotland 
hedged  roimd  with  sacred  reverence,  and  the  one 
man  in  the  congregation  who  welcomes  young  life 
into  the  Church- — both  in  the  early  unconscious 
stage  for  which  baptism  is  provided,  and  in  the 
beginnings  of  independent  responsibiUty  for  which 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  divine  ordinance  of  enlist- 
ment— that  man  is  regarded  vnth  wholesome  awe 
and  deference  by  all. 

At  one  time  the  minister  was  regarded  not  only 
as  the  man  whose  special  and  perpetual  function 
was  to  "  dispense  the  Sacraments,"  but  as  the  man 
who  alone  was  entitled  to  expoimd  the  Scriptures, 
to  teach,  or  to  preach.  Something  of  this  idea 
still  remains,  but  it  is  largely  abandoned  in  popu- 
lous places,  where  there  is  far  more  work  to  be 
done  than  can  be  overtaken  by  the  ministers.  We 
may  say  that,  besides  the  ministry,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  ministration,  highly  useful — nay,  even 
essential — which  is  done  by  those  whom  we  may 
without  offence  call  "lay- workers."  The  "cottage- 
meetings  "  in  the  country  which  elders  and  others 
address,  the  stair -meetings  of  the  same  kind 
in  towns,  and  the  great  and  growing  work 
of  our  Sabbath  Schools  are  enough  to  show 
how  great  is  the  amount  accomplished  by  "lay- 
workers." 

The  plea  advanced  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Magazine  for  the  organisation  of  women-workers 
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may  be  repeated  in  respect  of  the  men  who  are 
doing  Christian  work  as  representatives  of  the 
Church.  Some  among  us  are  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  that  work. 

(1)  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  lay-preach- 
ing in  the  Chm-ch  of  Scotland.  First  of  all,  students 
habitually  preach.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago  very 
few  students  of  divinity  had  ever  been  in  a  pulpit 
before  the  great  day  when  they  were  "  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel."  Nowadays  there  are  very  few 
who  have  not  preached  many  times  before  they 
are  ai^thorised  by  the  Church.  I  know  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  speak  with  freshness  and  force, 
but  still  it  is  not  according  to  order  that  "  license 
to  preach  the  Gospel "  should  be  in  practice  pre- 
ceded by  habitual  preaching.  The  Directory  for 
Public  Worship  says :  "  Howbeit,  such  as  intend 
the  ministry  may  occasionally  both  read  the  Word 
and  exercise  their  gift  in  preaching  in  the  congre- 
gation, if  allowed  hy  the  Preshytery  thereunto." 
I  have  put  the  last  words  in  italics  because  they 
seem  to  point  to  special  recognition  in  each  case. 
And  it  is  recognition  by  the  Church  Court.  It 
will  be  observed  also  that  only  an  "  occasional " 
exercise  of  the  student's  gift  is  contemplated.  I 
am  inchned  from  experience  to  believe  that  any- 
thing more  is  hurtful  to  the  student  himself  as 
taking  him  from  study,  which  is  his  proper  work 
at  that  stage.  But  students  are  not  the  only  lay- 
men qualified  to  speak.  It  seems  to  me  that  occa- 
sional addresses  or  sermons  by  cultured  Christian 
laymen  would  be  a  great  and  happy  boon  to  many 
congregations  and  to  their  ministers.  Men  who 
have  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  who 
have  the  gift  of  speech,  would  often  be  able  to  leave 
on  one  side  our  conventional  topics  and  phrases,  and 
to  tell  their  fellow-sinners  in  simple  words  the  secret 
of  their  power  and  their  peace.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  daily  observation  that  those  who  have  not 
been  regularly  trained  for  the  ministry  are  specially 
effective  in  such  occasional  addresses.  What  is 
called  the  Congregational  "Prayer-meeting,"  which 
is  in  nine  parishes  out  of  ten  a  week-day  service  by 
the  minister,  might  be  an  occasion  on  which  "  lay- 
workers  "  took  part  with  him  both  in  leading  the 
devotions  and  in  teaching  the  people.  If  it  were 
thus  regarded  as  a  union  of  the  people  for  mutual 
edification  it  would  be  much  more  interesting  and 
profitable  also  than  it  is  at  present. 
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LAY-WORKERS,  AND  THEIR  TRAINING. 


But  altogether  apart  from  those  occasional 
speakers  are  those  laymen  —  whether  students 
or  others — who  ai-e  rtgidaiiy  employed  by  the 
Church  to  conduct  sacred  services.  The  General 
Assembly  last  year  approved  of  the  Home  Mission 
voting  .£620  towai-ds  "stations  supplied  by  non- 
licentiates,"  and  in  many  other  cases  laymen  are 
employed  and  paid  to  conduct  services.  Regarding 
them  the  question  arises  as  to  qualifications.  We 
must  confess  that  hitherto  the  Chm'ch  of  Scotland 
has  not  tested  such  qualifications.  In  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  layman  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
standard  whatever  of  attainments  or  gifts  before 
he  is  employed  as  a  home-missionary,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  the  corresponding  case  of  a 
"  Bible-woman."  It  may  be  said  that  students  of 
divinity  have  been  examined  by  Presbyteries,  so 
that  some  measure  of  attainment  is  secured  in  their 
case.  But  as  a  matter  of  feet,  the  work  to  which 
students  give  their  strength  before  they  enter  the 
classes  of  divinity  has  no  special  fitness  to  make 
them  preachers  ;  and  presbyteries  do  not  until  the 
very  last — until  they  are  on  the  point  of  license — 
test  the  students'  power  of  preaching.  And  yet 
this  power  to  preach  is  the  very  point  on  which 
information  is  needed.  It  implies  (1)  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  ;  (2)  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
truth ;  and  (3)  the  power  to  express  convictions 
naturally  and  attractively.  In  our  days  of  class- 
work,  with  a  view  to  making  theologians,  the 
studies  in  divinity  halls  do  not  bring  men  to  that 
position. 

To  what,  then,  does  this  point  ?  It  seems  to  me 
to  call  for  the  Church  to  proceed  less  blindly,  and 
to  regulate  and  test  the  lay-preaching  which  cir- 
cumstances have  led  her  to  sanction.  Would  it  not 
be  a  mere  matter  of  honesty  to  require  that  any 
layman  in  a  pulpit  should  be  so  arrayed  that  the 
simplest  hearer  would  know  it  is  a  layman  and  not 
a  minister  who  is  in  the  minister's  place?  And 
then,  furthermore,  would  it  not  be  right  that 
before  a  man  habitually  expounds  the  Word,  he 
should  have  for  that  purpose  the  approval  of 
the  Chm-ch  ?  It  would  do  the  Church  great  good 
to  be  called  upon  to  recognise  the  special  gifts 
of  some  "  evangelists,"  who  are  at  present  ignored 
by  the  "pastors  and  teachers,"  and  elders  in 
Church  courts. 

(2)  There  is  a  large  amount  of  lay-teaching 
which  is  not  quite  preaching.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  large  parishes  in  which  there  is  not 
some  devoted  layman  conducting  a  class  of  lads,  or 
holding  a  district  meeting,  or  managing  a  Sabbath 
School.  And  there  is  the  Sabbath  School  itself, 
with  young  men  and  young  women  teaching  boys 
and  girls  all  the  religious  knowledge  they  acquire 
in  connection  with  the  Church  ;  for  children  do  not 
understand  the  church  services  to  which  they  are 
taken,  and  never  expect  to  "  follow  "  the  sermon. 
Wliat  test  LS  there  of  the  teacher's  knowledge? 
what  test  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  ?     There  is 


really  none  but  the  simple  appeal  to  his  popularity 
with  the  children,  which  I  admit  to  be,  if  fairly 
worked  and  left  to  show  itself,  a  test  of  consider- 
able value.  But  there  are  cases  where  it  does  not 
work ;  and  there  ought  to  be  some  diploma  or 
commission  from  the  Church  possessed  by  Sabbath 
School  teachers  before  the  ministers  can  be  war- 
ranted in  delegating  to  them  a  most  sacred  function 
of  the  pastorate  in  "  feeding  the  lambs "  of  the 
flock ;  and  before  parents  can  be  justified  in  leaving 
to  the  Sabbath  School  so  much  of  the  fulfilment  of 
their  own  vows  to  "  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

(3)  There  are  posts  connected  with  congrega- 
tions at  home  and  with  missions  abroad  in  which 
specially -trained  laymen  are  needed.  We  are  just 
now  searching  for  a  teacher-evangelist  to  send  to 
Blantyre  in  Africa ;  we  have  similar  posts  elsewhere. 
There  are  plenty  of  such  places  in  India,  and  yet 
the  Church  has  done  nothing  to  prepare  men  for 
such  WQrk.  When  a  post  is  vacant  the  Committee 
has  to  get  men  trained  in  Krischona  or  at  the 
Guinness  Institution,  or  has  to  sift  a  mighty  mass 
of  certificates  which  mean  a  great  deal  less  than 
they  say.  The  large  and  growing  interest  of  the 
Chm-ch  of  Scotland  in  missions  at  home  and 
abroad  is  such  as  to  warrant  our  having  a  Training 
Institution  of  our  own.  And  if  the  time  for  it  be 
really  come — as  I  believe  it  is — the  ways  and 
means  wiU  soon  be  forthcoming. 

(4)  There  ai'e  not  a  few  men  acting  as  district 
visitors — though  they  are  few  in  comparison  with 
the  women-workers — who  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
women)  might  well  be  associated  in  some  union  or 
society,  membership  of  which  would  depend  upon 
qualification  for  the  work  undertaken.  On  this  I 
must  not  dwell.  The  subject  is  a  tempting  one. 
But  I  have  gone  beyond  my  limits.  I  shall  only 
repeat  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  men  doing 
so  much  less  than  women  in  Christian  visiting.  I 
know  some  instances  of  vigorous  and  successful 
visiting  of  the  city  poor  by  gentlemen.  I  know 
many  instances  of  such  work  among  cottages  in  the 
country.  The  venerable  author  of  Tlie  Moor  and 
the  Loch  has  been  a  lifelong  visitor  in  the  Grass- 
market  of  Edinbm'gh,  and  his  foot  was  not  readier 
on  the  mountains  than  in  the  long  dark  stairs.  He 
trained  his  children  to  the  same  good  work.  But 
such  cases  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  conclusion  to  which  in  this  second  paper, 
drawn  from  my  own  experience,  I  would  point,  is, 
that  the  ministry  of  men  is  not  nearly  so  much 
developed  among  us  as  it  might  be ;  that  in  what 
we  have  of  ordinary  lay-teaching  we  take  far  less 
than  the  necessary  pains  to  test  and  train  it ;  and 
that  the  development  of  lay-preaching  is  already  such 
as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  recognise 
it  thankfully,  and  to  regulate  it,  not  with  a  view  to 
its  repression,  but  in  order  to  its  greater  and  more 
healthy  development. 

A.  H.  Chaetekis. 
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Ei)t  Prfacbins  of  tlje  SEorb. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  M.  A. ,  East  Churcli, 
Aberdeen. 

"As  soon  as  they  Tiear  of  Me,  they  shall  obey  Me:  the 
strangers  shall  submit  themselves  unto  Me." — Psalm 
xviiL  44. 

''  nnHE  Spirit  of  God,"  Scaj's  oiir  Shorter  Catechism, 
-*-  "maketh  the  reading,  but  especially  the 
^reaching,  of  the  Word  an  effectual  means  of  con- 
ducing and  converting  sinners,  and  of  building 
ihem  up  in  holiness  and  comfort,  through  faith, 
into  salvation."  Although  the  words  were 
•'  agreed  upon "  at  Westminster  by  an  Assembly 
jf  Divines  who  were  mostly  English,  no  statement 
jould  be  more  characteristic  of  the  reformed  Church 
jf  Scotland.  One  of  the  worst  abuses  attaching  to 
Dm-  Church  before  the  Reformation  was  the  neglect 
3f  preaching,  at  least  by  the  parochial  clergy  and 
the  bishops.  Indeed  the  provincial  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  held  in  1552,  under  the  presidency  of 
Aji'chbishop  Hamilton,  the  last  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  of  the  ancient  hierarchy,  admits  that  the 
'•inferior  ecclesiastics,  and  the  prelates  for  the 
most  part,  were  not  sufficiently  learned  to  be  able, 
without  assistance,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  in  other  points  necessaiy  to 
their  souls'  health."  In  this  matter  things  prob- 
ably were  worse  with  us  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Eiu-ope,  except  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  con- 
sequently the  demand  for  preaching  was  the  more 
emphatic  on  the  part  of  all  who  longed  for  a  re- 
formation in  the  Church.  Nowadays,  perhaps,  we 
are  in  danger  of  running  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
We  have  neglected,  comparatively,  the  other  ordin- 
ances of  religion,  and  we  are  tempted  to  disparage 
preaching  in  order  to  exalt  them.  That  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  different  ordinances  are  not  rivals, 
and  ought  never  to  be  put  in  competition.  Every 
one  of  them  has  its  proper  use,  in  its  proper  place, 
and  none  may  be  neglected  with  impunity. 

Preaching  is  a  divine  ordinance,  yea,  it  is  the 
special  weapon  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
warfare  which  He  wages.  It  is  so  spoken  of  in 
prophecy,  as,  for  example,  in  my  text — "As  soon 
as  they  hear  of  Me,  they  shall  obey  Me."  "  How 
shall  they  hear"  (as  St.  Paul  says)  "without  a 
preacher?"  And  again  in  Isaiah— "He  shall 
smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  His  mouth,  and  with 
the  breath  of  His  hps  shall  He  slay  the  wicked  " 
(Isa.  xi.  4).  Mahomet  made  the  sword  the  key 
of  heaven  and  of  hell ;  our  Lord  bade  St.  Peter 
put  it  up  into  its  sheath.  His  servants  do  not 
fight;  their  weapon  is  "tlu  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  17).  Their 
commission  is  not  to  force,  but  to  persuade  men ; 
to  "be  made  manifest  in  men's  consciences"  (2  Cor.  v. 
11) ;  "  to  make  all  men  see"  for  themselves  "what 
is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who 
created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ "  (Eph.  iii.  9). 


Preaching,  I  repeat,  is  not  the  only  ordinance  of 
the  Gospel.  It  must  not  be  relied  on  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest ;  but  no  movement  could  be 
more  retrograde  than  one  which  would  in  any  way 
disparage  or  displace  it. 

Om-  Catechism  treats  of  it  before  it  takes  up  the 
Sacraments.  And  very  properly ;  for  though 
preaching  cannot  effect  that  "  signifying,  sealing, 
and  applying  of  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  "  for  which  the  Spirit  employs  the 
Sacraments,  yet  the  Sacraments  are  limited  to 
those  who  have  believed  and  to  their  households, 
whereas  preaching  has  a  mission  first  of  all  to 
the  unconverted.  It  speaks  to  the  worst  and 
lowest.  It  announces  to  all  men  the  gospel  of 
God's  love,  warns  them  of  the  coming  judgment, 
shows  them  their  present  wi'etchedness,  and  points 
them  to  the  Saviour.  Nor  does  its  function  cease 
when  conversion  has  taken  place,  and  the  sometime 
stranger  and  foreigner  has  been  made  a  member 
of  Christ  in  baptism.  St.  Paul,  who  preached  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  that  they  should  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  preached  also,  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  to  the  converts  he  had  made,  as  for 
example  at  Troas,  where  "  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break 
bread,  he  preached  unto  them,  and  continued  his 
speech  until  midnight "  (Acts  sx  7).  His  Epistles 
may  be  called  sermons  to  Christians. 

For  those  who  are  already  Christians,  preaching 
is  the  great  appointed  means  of  "  building  them  up 
in  holiness  and  comfort  unto  salvation."  Reading 
the  Word  may  enlighten  the  mind,  but  the  living 
voice  of  the  preacher  is  naturally  calculated  to 
affect  the  heart.  Preaching  moves  the  will, 
which  in  turn  is  strengthened  at  the  Lord's  Table. 
God  uses  in  this  ordinance  the  ministry  of  men, 
just  as,  in  His  ordinances  of  the  State  and  of  the 
family,  He  makes  us  dependent  one  upon  the  other. 
But  it  is  worth  om-  notice  that  the  Catechism  says 
nothing  about  the  human  preacher.  He,  for  all 
that  it  says,  may  be  good  or  bad,  eloquent  or 
stammering ;  he  is,  in  the  Catechism's  view,  only 
an  agent  in  the  hand  of  a  Higher  Power — the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  teUs  us  that  He  is  the  real  author  of 
the  blessing.  Then  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  con- 
dition we  must  fulfil,  if  ever  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to 
make  preaching  useful  to  us.  That  condition  on 
our  part  is  faith,  as  it  is  said  in  Hebrews  (iv.  2), 
"  The  word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it." 

This,  then,  is  what  is  needful  if  we  would  really 
find  this  ordinance  a  means  of  grace.  We  must 
look  beyond  the  human  messenger,  and  go  to  hear, 
not  him,  but  "the  law  of  God  at  his  mouth"  (Mai. 
ii.  7).  "I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  say 
unto  me,"  realising  that  He  alone  can  be  my  teacher. 
Then,  when  we  see  that  the  sermon  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Bible,  we  must  "receive  it  not  as  the  word 
of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God  "  (1 
Thess.  ii.  13).    Well,  therefore,  does  the  Catechism 
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follow  up  its  doctrinal  statement  in  the  89  th 
Question  by  its  practical  one  in  the  90th,  "  That 
the  Word  may  become  effectual  to  salvation,  we 
must  attend  thcreimto  with  diligence,  preparation, 
and  prayer ;  recci\"e  it  with  faith  and  love,  lay  it 
up  in  our  hearts,  and  practise  it  in  our  lives." 
Which  may  God  in  His  mercy  incline  and  enable 
us  to  do,  to  His  glory  in  Christ  Jesus  !     Amen. 

IX.  Done  Long  Ago. 

YES  :  let  us  carry  out  this  great  mass  of  Manu- 
script here  to  the  back -green :  the  Sermons 
written  by  a  very  dear  hand  forty,  fifty,  sixty  years 
since ;  and  useless  since  he  went  who  wrote  them. 
And  that  was  eighteen  years  ago.  They  shall  not 
toss  about  the  floor  of  some  dusty  lumber-room  when 
we  are  gone.  We  shall  reverently  and  sorrowfidly 
bm-n  them.     No  irreverence  can  befall  them  now. 

It  is  not  everybody  I  would  have  with  me  at 
such  a  time.  Not  everybody  coidd  quite  under- 
stand. It  is  infinitely  touching,  to  destroy  the  faith- 
ful work  of  even  a  departed  worker,  which  has  served 
its  turn.  Each  of  these  faded  pages,  shrivelling  up 
in  the  flame  or  darkening  in  the  smoke  :  we  know 
who  bent  over  it,  with  his  mind  upon  the  stretch  on 
an  immemorial  day  now  quite  forgotten.  A  little 
boy,  gone  absolutely  and  completely  away,  gone  for 
ever,  because  lost  in  an  aging  man,  lay  upon  the 
carpet  and  looked  up  sometimes  at  the  anxious  face. 

And  now  the  best  way  is  that  the  memorial  of 
that  faithful  work  should  perish.  It  goes  to  your 
heart  to  see  how  the  hand-wiiting  changed,  with 
years.  It  goes  to  your  heart  to  make  an  end  of 
what  was  so  valued  in  its  time.  He  used  to  say, 
as  an  old  man,  that  if  anything  came  over  these 
precious  papers,  he  would  have  to  resign  his  charge. 
Yet  now  the  very  worst  that  could  have  befallen 
them  during  his  life  has  befallen.  And  though 
done  sorrowfully,  it  is  done  without  hesitation.  It 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  better  far  it  be  done 
by  you  than  by  any  mortal  else. 

Have  you  remarked  what  different  value  you  set 
on  work  just  done,  and  on  work  done  long  ago'? 
Without  any  great  effort,  you  stick  yom*  own  old 
manuscript  into  the  fire.  But  it  woidd  be  a  heart- 
break if  the  like  happened  to  the  new  one,  fresh 
from  your  pen. 

I  do  not  mean,  at  present,  that  reading  over  what 
you  wrote  long  ago,  you  find  it  so  poor.  No  doubt 
that  is  so.  For  now  you  see  on  the  page  only  what 
is  written  upon  it.  Then,  your  mind  was  full  of 
the  subject,  and  your  heart  was  hot  with  it :  you 
saw  on  the  page  far  more  than  was  there.  You 
saw  what  you  had  wished  and  designed  to  say : 
not  merely  the  poor  fraction  of  it  which  you  had 
actually  said.  You  know  with  what  interest  and 
"  go  "  you  deliver  a  sermon  written  the  week  before. 
The  sad  reflection  will  intrude  that  when  you  think 


so  little  of  the  work  done  long  ago,  it  probably 
strikes  you  as  it  would  always  strike  a  stranger. 

But  that  is  not  my  subject,  just  now.  The 
present  thought  is  our  great  abatement  of  interest 
in  the  work  of  days  long  past.  One's  self,  of  long 
ago,  has  become  (so  far)  somebody  else,  and  an  out- 
sider. It  is  in  the  present  and  the  future  that  our 
life  is  mainly  comprised  :  '■'■Henceforth  I  live."  If 
you  look  back  at  some  record  of  departed  days, 
there  is  not  a  thing  which  will  more  impress  you 
than  this  :  How  concerned,  how  fevered  sometimes 
you  were,  when  they  were  present,  about  matters 
which  now  move  you  not  at  all.  Ay,  and  which, 
but  for  that  record,  you  could  not  have  believed 
ever  did  much  move  you.  It  is  a  great  blessing  that 
our  memory  is  so  imperfect.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
we  could  not  bear  the  growing  burden  of  our  life. 

I  have  no  doubt,  you  readers  who  were  hard 
students  at  College,  but  that  you  sometimes  sit 
down,  and  look  back,  and  pity  yourself,  yoiu"  young 
self  ■  But  you  do  it  with  a  smile  (rather  a  sad 
smile  indeed)  because  you  have  forgotten  so  much. 
How  hard  you  worked :  grudging  even  one  day 
without  its  line  :  and  how  little  has  come  of  it  all ! 
Others,  quite  idle  in  those  days,  husbanding  their 
energies,  have  got  on  just  as  well.  You  know,  my 
brothers,  how,  entering  upon  our  profession,  all 
student-standing  goes  for  absolutely  nothing  :  and 
you  have  just  to  begin  again  anew.  Those  morn- 
ings when  you  went  to  bed  at  2  a.m.,  and  had  to 
be  at  College  again  at  7.30  :  what  is  the  outcome 
of  it  all?  And  when  you  entered  upon  the  life- 
work  and  went  at  it  with  your  might,  dwelling 
alone  in  some  remote  nook  of  the  land,  spending 
hours  weekly  on  a  dismal  task  from  which  the  new 
generation  is  quite  delivered,  the  task  we  used  to 
call  Committing :  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  it 
now.  When  I  look  daily  at  a  friend  who  took  a 
distinguished  degxee,  the  thought  comes  how  few 
know  or  care  about  the  hard,  forgotten  work,  done 
long  ago,  which  is  signified  by  the  two  letters  M.A. 
Then  the  old  elaborate  Prize  Essays :  one  doubts 
now,  in  the  unconfiding  spirit  of  the  latter  days, 
whether  these  great  volumes  were  very  carefully 
read  by  those  who  should  have  read  them :  and 
not  even  the  Prize  would  (once  upon  a  time)  have 
quite  compensated  for  that  neglect  of  the  residt  of 
days  and  nights  of  toil.  I  suppose,  too,  that  the 
immemorial  labour  of  the  fu'st  years  in  your  own 
Manse  did  all  we  had  a  right  to  expect  when  they 
kept  in  motion  the  little  machinery  of  which  you 
were  the  moving  spring  for  the  time  then  present : 
possibly  with  some  abiding  results  of  which  you 
were  not  aware  in  help  and  comfort  given  to  some 
quiet  soul  that  never  told  you.  Neither  need  any 
of  us  pretend  to  make  light  of  the  work  which 
earned  us  Jacob's  "  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to 
put  on : "  and  which  bought  the  precious  volumes 
which  were  so  prized  and  so  studied  because  they 
must  needs  be  so  few. 
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Aiul  wherefore  sliould  there  be  more  1  Was  not 
that  enough  1  A  better  than  the  best  of  iis  was 
content  with  less  than  that.  Dear  brothers,  I 
think  we  who  are  brain -working  men  tend  some- 
times to  be  imreasonable  in  onr  expectations  from 
our  work.  We  think  that  traces  shoidd  abide 
M'hich  do  not  abide  of  the  common  laboiu"  of  man. 
We  think  we  should  be  getting  hold  of  people. 
The  man  who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  (as 
you  by  the  wear  of  j'our  brain)  looks  for  no  more 
than  that  the  week's  wages  should  supply  the 
week's  wants.  I  know  very  many  such  :  and  I 
know  that  therewith  they  are  content.  And  if 
such  (men  and  women)  sometimes  tell  me  of  long 
hours  and  weary  walks  and  hard  privations  when 
they  were  young  (and  the  burden  falls  on  some  so 
early  that  the  mention  of  it  draws  a  tear),  it  is 
with  no  idea  that  even  now  some  accumulated 
result  should  abide  with  them  of  those  hard  days. 
They  bore  their  own  burden,  each  of  them  :  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  or  looked  for.  There 
is  an  exception,  God  be  thanked.  I  will  not  forget 
the  dear  old  gi-ay-headed  woman,  abiding  with  her 
decent  old  man  in  her  beautifully-tidy  cottage,  by 
whose  little  fire  I  sat  just  the  other  day,  and 
listened  with  reverence  as  she  told  me  of  the  years 
of  toil  and  self-denial  which  clothed  and  fed  her 
eight  children  and  gave  them  their  godly  upbring- 
ing. And  now  the  reward  (in  God's  kind  Provid- 
ence) is  here.  All  living  :  all  grown-up  :  all  doing 
well :  aU  in  homes  of  their  own :  not  one  ever 
forgetting  the  old  father  and  mother :  all  creditable 
Christian  folk.  And  now  the  struggle  is  over. 
Decent  competence  (with  God's  blessing,  surely)  is 
by  that  true  Scottish  fireside  :  and  the  fruit  of 
past  work  remains. 

Then,  all  the  forgotten  work  of  immemorial  days 
went  to  make  you  what  you  are :  though  sometimes 
that  is  not  a  very  cheering  reflection.  For  we 
might  well  have  been  something  else  :  something 
better. 

But  to  siun  up.  You  are  content  to  burn  your 
old  essay,  which  cost  great  trouble  in  its  time. 
You  wrote  yoirrself  into  a  fever  over  it.  You 
thought  you  had  never  done  anything  quite  so 
good.  You  don't  mind  at  all  when  you  are  intro- 
duced to  somebody,  quite  unknown,  apparently  not 
of  very  fine  fibre,  who  pleasantly  says  to  you  that 
he  heard  you  preach  twenty  years  ago,  and  that 
the  sermon  was  "very  poor."  Probably  it  was: 
though  you  did  not  think  so  at  the  time,  and  should 
not  then  have  liked  to  be  told  so.  I  once  saw  a 
list  of  papers  contributed  to  a  famous  Review,  by 
an  eminent  writer.  Appended  to  one,  I  read  the 
words :  Lost,  through  the  inexcusahle  carelessness  of 
no  matter  who  :  a  very  renowned  Editor.  There 
was  bitterness  in  the  heart  when  that  line  was 
written.  But  when  I  read  it,  there  was  a  smile 
on  the  writer's  face.  He  cared  but  little  for  the 
work  done  so  long  ago. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


III.— JEtsston  5^pm.^ 

EOUSE  thoe,  O  Clmrcli  of  the  Crucified  One, 
Why  dost  tliou  slumber  so  long  ? 
Up  !  for  the  battle  is  only  begun, 
Tliine  is  no  victory  song  ; 

China  and  India  and  isles  of  the  sea 
Wait  for  the  message  of  mercj'  from  thee  ! 

Lift  up  thy  banner,  be  valiant  in  fight, 

Conquer  the  lands  for  thy  Lord  ; 
Cover  thyself  with  the  armour  of  light, 
Strike  with  thy  keen  two-edged  sword  ; 
Africa's  slaves  and  the  sons  of  the  West 
Plead  with  thee  loudly  for  freedom  and  rest ! 

Weep  for  thy  sins  and  thy  strifes  in  the  past 

Grieving  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
Rise  to  the  height  of  thy  duty  at  last, 
Duty  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
Asia's  plains  and  Corea  afar 
Look  for  the  dawn  of  the  bright  Morning  Star  ! 

Teach  us,  0  Father,  to  give  of  our  best, 

Gladly  our  treasures  to  bring ; 
Till  the  dark  kingdoms  of  earth  are  possessed 
Only  by  Jesus  our  King  ; 

Eegions  of  ice  send  the  cry  to  our  shore, 
Give  us  God's  Word,  that  we  perish  no  more  ! 

Teach  us  to  give  to  Thy  service  with  gladness 

Treasures  and  talents  and  life  ; 
Lay  on  our  hearts  as  a  burden  of  sadness 
Heathendom's  foulness  and  strife  ; 

Sore  is  the  need  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 
Bidding  the  wail  of  oppression  to  cease  ! 

Hasten  the  day  when  with  joyful  acclaim 

Nations  shall  kneel  at  Thy  feet, 
Offering  praise  to  the  thrice  Holy  Name, 
Joining  in  melody  sweet ; 

Hasten  the  day  of  the  Conqueror  glorious, 
Over  earth's  kingdoms  and  nations  victorious  ! 

M. 


TRIUMPHANT  Saviour,  who  hast  borne 
Earth's  wildest  woe,  earth's  sin  and  loss. 
The  hate  of  friends,  and  bad  men's  scorn. 
And  death  upon  the  bitter  cross  ! 

j\wake  our  torpid  minds  to  feel 
Pity  for  those  who  know  not  Thee  ; 
Thy  glorious  light  and  love  reveal 
To  heathen  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

Wake  our  cold  hearts  to  work  and  pray 
For  all  who  in  thick  darkness  lie  ; 
Sweep  Superstition's  mists  away. 
Cause  Vice  and  Ignorance  to  fly. 

Oh  that  throughout  Thy  boundless  realm 
One  hymn  of  praise  to  'Thee  might  rise — 
A  song  whose  tones  should  overwhelm 
Earth's  lower,  baser  melodies. 

Lord  and  Redeemer,  haste  and  bring 
The  day  when  Thou  alone  shalt  reign  ; 
When  heathen  lands  shall  own  Thee  King, 
And  Thou  shalt  walk  on  earth  again  ] 

J.  C.  H. 

1  The  numeral  refers  to  tlie  or<ler  of  publication.  Other  Mission 
Hymns  written  in  response  to  our  announcement  in  .January  of  a 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  and  judged  worthy  of  publication,  will 
appear  in  future  numbers. 
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i^asan  anti  otijrr  ^Ttcovics  of  tl)E 
aftfi-  3Life/ 

By  the  Rev.  James  MacGregok,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

T\7HEN  we  survey  what  highly  civilised  but 
spiritually  unenlightened  men  in  all  ages  have 
thought  of  the  great  problems  of  life  and  death,  there 
are  one  or  two  broad  facts  which  distinctly  emerge. 
(1.)  The  very  first  is  the  infinite  sadness  and 
weariness  of  humanity,  uncheered  by  Christian  light 
and  love  and  hope,  its  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
evils  of  life,  and  its  passionate  longing  for  some 
method  of  deliverance.  On  thoughtful  men  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  its  miseries  have  ever  pressed 
like  a  nightmare  from  which  neither  in  this  world 
nor  in  any  world  have  they  been  able  to  discover 
a  satisfactory  relief.  We  find  all  through  human 
history,  when  man  could  think  at  all,  a  deep  and 
universal  conviction  of  personal  wrongness,  of  some- 
thing out  of  joint  which  needed  righting.  He  has 
never  felt  himself  to  be  what  he  feels  he  ought  to 
be.  The  doctrine  of  human  depravity  lies  at  the 
core  not  only  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  every  system  of 
religion  which  man  has  ever  framed.  It  was  not 
death  which  men  like  the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists 
feared  :  it  was  life  under  conditions  like  those  of  the 
present,  life  with  its  present  burdens  of  ills  and 
miseries.  And  trying  hard  to  understand  what  all 
this  evil  means,  they  have  either  with  the  Buddhists 
ignored  God  altogether  and  placed  their  supreme 
hope  in  final  annihilation ;  or,  with  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster,  they  have  imagined  a  powerful  being 
almost  equal  with  God  as  the  author  of  evil, 
but  whose  power,  being  a  perpetually  decreasing 
quantity,  must  necessarily,  along  with  the  evil 
which  arose  from  it,  finally  disappear,  and  God  and 
good  be  at  last  triumphant;  or,  with  the  Brahmins, 
they  have  dreamed  that  human  souls,  like  the 
universe  of  which  they  form  part,  will  finally 
retui'n  to  and  be  lost  in  Him  from  whom  they 
came ;  and  God,  and  God  alone,  shall  be  all  in  all. 

(2.)  Very  remarkable,  too,  is  the  wide-spread 
conviction  that  there  must  be  some  way  of  deliver- 
ance out  of  this  evil  if  they  could  only  find  it :  and 
how  hard  they  struggled  to  find  it  we  have  already 
seen.  Very  pitiful,  indeed,  is  this  wail  of  humanity 
on  every  continent  and  shore  over  the  evils  around 
them ;  this  ciy  for  a  deliverer  and  a  deliverance ; 
this  longing  for  salvation  and  this  earnest  but 
ever-bafBed  effort  to  find  it. 

Those  Eastern  sages,  especially,  tried,  as  men  have 
never  done  before  nor  since,  to  open  the  fast-locked 
chambers  of  the  dead,  and  get  some  light  from  the 
future  on  the  mysteries  of  the  present.  Like  their 
brethren  of  a  less  remote  East,  who 

"Heard  the  legions  thunder  past, 
And  plunged  in  thought  again," 
they  were  a"  contemplative  people,  but  they  never 
reached  higher — how,  indeed,  could  they  ? — than  a 

*  From  a  lecture  delivered  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
20th  January  1884,  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh. 


surmise  or  a  g-uess ;  and  while  we  admire  their 
courage  and  their  pertinacity,  we  cannot  but  pity 
their  unavailing  efforts.  Far  from  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  those  old  religions  raising  them  to  something 
of  a  level  with  Christianity,  it  only  lifts  Christianity 
high  above  them  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth. 
It  is  the  one  answer  to  all  their  questionings,  the 
one  solution  of  all  their  doubts.  And  nothing 
should  make  us  more  thankful  to  God  for  the  light 
which  beams  around  ourselves  than  to  contrast  it 
with  the  darkness  which  surrounded  them. 

(3.)  Another  fact  which  forcibly  strikes  as  is  their 
astonishingly  just  conceptions  of  this  present  life  as 
a  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  a  state  of  conflict 
and  probation.  Ignorant  though  they  were,  with 
nothing  but  their  reason  to  guide  them,  they  saw 
as  clearly  as  we  do  that  there  were  two  great  forces 
struggling  for  the  mastery  of  every  human  soul,  and 
in  dim  fashion  they  saw  that  some  way  or  other  the 
end  beyond  was  being  shaped  by  their  life  and 
actions  here.  Retribution,  judgment,  heaven,  and 
hell,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  found  in  those 
great  Eastern  creeds. 

(4.)  And  it  was  no  mean  standard  of  hohuess 
which  they  kept  before  them  as  not  only  possible 
but  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  final  destiny 
of  man.  "Strait"  too  with  them  "was  the  gate 
and  narrow  the  way  that  led  unto  life,  and  few 
there  were  that  found  it."  It  was  the  very  high- 
ness of  that  standard,  attainable  by  but  few  men 
in  this  life,  and  these  men  who  gave  themselves  to 
self-denial  and  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  per- 
petual contemplation  of  God  and  of  eternal  realities, 
which  led  to  that  extraordinary  doctrine  —  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  Millions  of  existences, 
each  one  more  or  less  miserable,  was  the  dark  jiro- 
spect  which  lay  before  the  great  majority  of  men, 
before  their  final  happiness  was  complete. 

Buddhism  was  and  is  atheism ;  but  atheism 
though  it  be,  it  cuts  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
sinner  the  hope  to  which  many  a  sinner  clings — 
that  the  grave  closes  all  accounts. 

And  what,  you  may  ask,  has  aU  this  to  do  with 
us^ 

I  answer :  These  men  were  preachers  to  us,  telling 
us  of  our  ingratitude  for  our  mercies ;  of  om-  spirit- 
ual sloth  and  unfruitfulness  ;  of  our  wilful  blindness 
to  our  responsibilities. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  which  troubled  them,  not 
a  question  which  perplexed  them,  not  a  fear  which 
haunted  them,  which  have  not  been  removed  for  us 
in  Christ.  Where  is  the  return  we  have  made  for 
our  advantages  ? 

They  cried  for  God,  even  the  living  God.  From 
the  awful  heights  of  His  immensity  He  has  come 
down  and  spoken  to  us  in  the  person  and  life  and 
words  and  works  of  His  own  dear  Son.  Do  we 
know  this  God  for  ourselves  as  the  God  of  our 
salvation  % 

They  sought  deliverance  from  the  grasp  of  the 
malign  powers  around  them.     "For  this  purpose 
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the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  He  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  Are  the  works  of 
the  devil  destroj-ed  within  our  hearts  and  lives  1 

They  sought  for  salvation  from  tlie  evil  that  was 
in  the  world,  and  from  the  sin  that  was  in  them- 
selves :  "  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith."  Is  that  victory  ours? 
Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  oiu-  iniquities  :  are 
we  redeemed  1 

They  tried  to  conquer  death,  and  they  but  added 
bitterness  to  its  sting :  that  sting  for  us  has  been 
taken  away  by  Him  who  hath  abolished  death  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  His  Gosi^el. 
Are  there  not  many  here  who  "  through  fear  of  death 
have  all  their  lifetime  been  subject  to  bondage"? 

They  thought  that  an  interminable  round  of 
weary  existences  lay  before  the  dead  :  for  us  to  die 
is  "to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  Do  we  believe 
that  and  live  on  the  belief? 

Their  heU,  like  ours,  was  a  place  of  punishment : 
their  heaven  at  best  was  but  a  dream.  Is  our 
heaven  the  same  ? 

Their  highest  and  justest  conceptions  of  a  future 
state  had  all  the  uncertainty  which  must  ever 
attach  to  mere  human  speculations ;  oiu:  conceptions, 
such  as  they  are,  rest  upon  the  solid  rock  of  divine 
revelation.  These  men  were  desperately  in  earnest 
about  the  future.  What  was  to  become  of  them 
when  this  short  life  was  by,  was  to  them  no  idle 
question  to  be  yawned  over  for  an  hour  on  Sunday 
and  forgotten  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  That 
to  them  was  the  one  question  worth  looking  at, 
the  one  thing  worth  living  for,  that  they  might 
so  pass  through  the  things  temporal  as  not  to 
miss  the  things  eternal. 

And  siu'ely  it  is  a  most  weighty  consideration 
which  I  now  do  weU  to  enforce  ;  if  with  our  enor- 
mously clearer  light  and  higher  advantages  any 
of  us  are  leading  lives  very  much  less  pure, 
less  worthy,  less  noble  than  were  led  by  many 
of  them ;  if  what  to  us  is  matter  of  fact  is  of 
much  less  practical  importance  to  us  than  a 
matter  of  speculation  was  to  them  ;  if  God,  and 
sin,  and  salvation,  and  death,  and  eternity,  and 
heaven,  and  heU  are  to  us  mere  thoughts  that  occupy 
an  idle  hour, — then  may  we  not  fear  lest,  even  as 
the  men  of  Nineveh  will  rise  in  the  judgment  and 
condemn  the  men  of  Christ's  day,  Brahmins  and 
Parsees  and  Buddhists  may  rise  in  that  same  judg- 
ment and  condemn  ourselves  (Matt.  xii.  41)  ? 

"  Other  sheep,"  Christ  tells  us,  "  He  has  which 
are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  He  must  bring,  and 
they  will  hear  His  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd."  "  In  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God  and  doeth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him." 

One  great  lesson  comes  clear  out  of  this  subject, 
that  the  best  of  us  have  made  far  too  little  of  our 
divine  religion,  have  lived  too  little  in  its  strength 
and  light  and  love,  and  done  too  little  to  spread  its 
truth  and  gladness  into  heathen  lands.  If  Chris- 
tianity has  any  sweetness,  any  strength,  any  blessing 


for  ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation ;  if  that 
blessed  Master  whom  we  believe  to  be  at  once  oiu- 
Brother  and  oiu-  God  be  more  to  us  than  a  name  ; 
if  we  have  ever  felt  the  light  of  His  presence  aroimd 
us  when  our  hearts  were  heavy  and  oiu-  hoiu-s  were 
dark ;  if,  as  we  have  looked  into  the  open  grave, 
where  the  dust  of  our  dearest  was  being  laid,  there 
came  into  om-  spirit's  ear  a  voice  which  we  knew 
to  be  His,  saying,  "Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled,"  then,  my  brethren,  will  the  tliought 
not  often  arise  that  what  has  been  so  good  for  us 
is  good  that  is  meant  for  all,  good  for  the  poor 
Indian  in  his  wigwam,  good  for  the  Hindoo  mother 
sitting  by  the  Ganges,  and  weeping  as  she  watches 
her  dying  child,  good  for  the  poor  Esquimaux  as 
he  shivers  in  his  hut  of  snow?  Will  not  the 
thought  arise  :  Here  on  this  sin-  and  blood-stained 
planet  we  have  brethren  in  number  as  the  sand 
on  the  shore,  Hindoos  in  India,  Confucians  in 
China,  Buddhists  in  Thibet,  Mussulmans  in  Tiu-key, 
negroes  in  Africa,  and  savages  in  many  a  lovely 
isle  of  the  distant  southern  seas,  who  are  yearning 
to  know  the  Christ  whom  we  know,  and  are 
spiritually  dying  for  lack  of  the  Bread  of  Life  ? 

It  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven  that 
one  of  these  His  numerous  family  of  dark-eyed, 
dusky-skinned  children  should  perish.  Their  souls 
are  in  His  eyes  as  white,  as  precious,  as  pure  as 
om:  own.  They  are  dear  to  our  great  Master,  for 
He  died  for  them  as  for  us. 

What  awaits  them  beyond  this  life  is  His 
allotment,  and  He  is  love.  But  for  this  life  even, 
what  a  dreadful  burden  of  doubt,  of  anxiety,  of 
superstition,  of  slavery,  of  inhuman  practices,  of 
many-sided  misery  would  be  lifted  from  off  the 
millions  of  heathendom,  if  they  but  knew,  as  we 
know,  the  great  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  could 
lift  up  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  say  as  we  do, 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  It  wiU 
come — if  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  and 
America  were  but  half  aroused,  it  would  come  soon — 
when  on  every  shore  the  heathen  temple  will  give 
place  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  their  hideous 
rites  to  our  simple  spiritual  worship.  What  a  day 
for  the  world  !  what  joy  to  the  watching  angels  ! 
what  gladness  to  the  heart  of  our  great  Master 
Christ,  when  at  long  last  "He  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  For 
this  great  work  we  are  all  responsible.  The  Lord 
help  us,  the  Lord  honour  us  all  by  our  efforts,  our 
means,  and  our  prayer,  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
that  happy  day  ! 

We  heartily  commend  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
"General  Presbyteiian  Council"  to  raise  £5000  for  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Bohemia.  That  ancient  Church 
has  a  history  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
Waklenses  ;  and  every  Protestant  minister  in  Scotland 
might  with  advantage  teU  his  people  the  story  of  its 
sufferings  and  constancy.  It  may  become  the  same 
missionary  power  among  the  Sclavonic  races  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  the  WalJensian  Church  has  been  to  the 
Latins  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
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^  Exm  <Soltitn\ 

A  TALE— IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

By  Jessik  M.  E.  Saxisy. 

Chapter  I. 

■'  T?H,  I'd  like  weel  to  be  a  soldier,  mither." 

-L^      The  boy  ^vho  spoke  had  been  watching  ti 

company  of  the  Scots  Greg's  riding  along  the  road, 

and  when  they  were  out  of  sight  he  had  run  to  his 

mother's  side  with  face  aglow  with  "martial  fire." 

The  mother  sighed  and  stroked  his  brown  curls, 


looking  into  his  eyes  with  wistful  tenderness  as  she 
reiilied,  "It  is  but  natural  of  you,  Davie,  to  have 
such  a  wish." 

"  I  will  be  a  soldier  then,"  cried  Davie ;  but  the 
mother  shook  her  head  and  whispered,  "  I  have 
naue  but  you." 

"  Yes,  mither,  and  I'll  be  awfid  kind  to  you 
always,  but  my  faither  was  a  soldier,  and  why  no' 
me  ?" 

"  True,  bairu,  and  that's  why  I  said  your  wish 
was  natm'al.  But,  Davie" — and  there  her  manner 
became  solemnly  impressive — "  I'm  minding  that 


your  faither  was  cruelly  killed  by  blacks  during  a 
war  that  mony  folks  said  was  not  a  righteous  war. 
It  is  true  he — he,  my  bonnie  man — died  as  a  brave 
soldier  should,  and  his  officers  spoke  of  him  after- 
wards as  a  man  that  had  done  his  duty  nobly. 
But  for  a'  that,  Davie,  my  lad,  he  died  far  from 
home,  and  left  me  to  warstle  my  lane." 

The  boy's  bright  fiice  was  clouded  for  a  moment, 
and  he  could  not  speak  for  rising  tears  of  disap- 
pointment, but  his  mother  resumed  more  cheer- 
fully : 

"  There  are  mony  ways  of  being  a  soldier  forby 
taking  the  Queen's  shilling  and  going  to  foreign 
lands.     And  there  are   mony  ways   of  fighting  a 


brave  fight  forby  shooting  our  fellowmen.  It 
sounds  fine,  nae  doot,  to  hear  of  charging  up  the 
heights  and  taking  the  enemy's  guns,  and  being 
killed  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  flags  flying,  and 
bugles  sounding,  and  a'  folk  speaking  afterwards 
of  how  our  men  fell  covered  with  glory.  But, 
Davie,  there's  anither  side  to  the  pictm-e.  There 
are  wives  and  mithers  left  weeping,  and  bits  o' 
bairns  that  will  never  ken  a  finther's  love.  And 
the  dear  faces  that  were  sae  fidl  of  kindness  lying 
white  and  cruelly  mangled  on  some  far  hillside — 
Davie,  think  of  it !  Think  of  yoiu-  mither's  black 
goun  and  widow's  cap  as  weel  as  of  your  faither's 
red  coat  and  glittering  sword."      The    boy's   lip 
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quivered,  and  he  said,  half-reproachlully,  "  Tlicu  yc 
tliuiia  wish  me  to  be  a  soldier?" 

"  Bairn,"  the  mother  asked  quickly,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears,  "  bairn,  what  was  it  that  John 
Barclaj'  said  to  you  when  yc  brouglit  his  baby  safe 
oft'  the  lines  twa  years  syne  1  but  you've  no'  for- 
gotten V 

Da^ie  threw  up  his  head  and  answci'cd  prom})tly, 
"John  said  I  was  a  brave  boy,  and  a  true  soldier's 
son,  and  no  soldier  could  have  done  a  finer  deed 
— that's  what  he  said."  The  boy  spoke  with 
honest  pride,  not  boastfully,  and  his  mother 
answered : 

"And  John  Barclay  kens  wliat  true  valour 
means,  for  he  was  a  soldier  once  himself,  and  he  is 
now  something  better  still — a  pohceman."  Davie 
opened  his  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Blair,  reading  his 
tiiought,  added,  "Yes.  We  think  little  of  the 
police  mostly,  but  he  mon  be  a  brave  man  wha 
enters  the  force.  I  tell  you,  my  Davie,  men  often 
fight  a  far  grander  battle  by  their  ain  fireside,  or 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  than  the  Highlanders 
did  when  they  charged  up  Balaklava.  I've  seen 
chaps  do  as  gallant  deeds  near  this  very  spot  as 
ever  were  done  on  a  battlefield." 

"  Oh,  mither,"  cried  Davie,  "  tell  me  how  that 
could  be." 

The  woman's  saddened  face  kindled  as  she 
answered.  "  I  saw  a  fisher  lad  fling  himself  into 
the  sea  to  save  a  drowning  bairn,  and  he  held  it  up 
even  when  he  himself  was  sinking  from  exhaustion. 
He  wad  no'  grip  the  hands  that  came  to  save  till 
they  had  hold  of  the  wean. 

"  I  saw  four  miners  go  down  the  shaft  to  rescue 
their  perishing  comrades  when  there  was  scarce  a 
chance  that  any  one  wad  come  up  again  alive. 

"  I  saw  an  old  man  go  into  the  public-house 
yonder,  where  men  half  mad  with  drink  were 
rampaging  like  wild  beasts,  and  he  spoke  to  them 
such  words  as  sent  them  home  with  hanging  heads 
and  remorseful  hearts. 

"I  saw  a  little  boy — a  wee  laddie — do  what 
scarce  the  bravest  soldier  would  have  done."  She 
smiled,  though  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  drew  Davie  within  her  arm  with  a  glance  of 
proud  possession  as  she  went  on.  "An  infant  had 
crept  upon  the  railroad,  and  a  train  was  coming  up. 
The  laddie  saw,  and  ran  on  to  the  lines  right  in 
front  of  the  train,  and  caught  up  the  babe  and 
saved  it,  and  was  saved.  Does  my  Davie  mind 
that?" 

Davie  blushed,  and  then  his  mother  kissed  him 
and  said,  "  Never  fear,  my  boy.  Ye'll  be  a  soldier 
somehow,  though  ye  may  never  wear  the  red  coat. 
Though  love  and  duty  may  bid  you  no'  to  forsake 
your  auld  mither,  yet  I  ken  the  Lord  wiU  let  you 
fight  under  His  banner  if  ye  enlist  with  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation." 

Davie  Blair  never  forgot  those  words  spoken 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  when- 
ever the  old  longing  to  be  a  soldier  came  back  upon 


his  mind  he  thought  of  what  his  mother  had  said, 
and  consoled  himself  with  her  speech. 

As  he  grew  older,  and  the  time  came  when  he 
must  work  not  only  for  himself  but  for  her  who  had 
toiled  hard  for  him,  he  saw  that  duty  distinctly 
forbade  his  joining  the  army  as  he  so  eagerly  de- 
sired. He  was  sure  no  blessing  could  come  to  him 
if  he  forsook  his  mother  when  her  strength  was 
faiUng,  and  she  was  learning  to  lean  upon  his  young 
manhood  with  a  glad  sense  of  being  supjiorted  in 
so  sweet  a  way. 

Davie  had  grown  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and 
handsome,  and  he  was  often  ui-ged  to  enlist  when 
he  loitered  near  Jock's  Lodge  or  the  Castle  parade 
ground,  but  he  resisted  the  temptation  ;  and  then 
there  dimly  rose  up  within  him  a  consciousness  of 
being  actually  "in  uniform;"  for  the  fight  with 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  had  begun,  and 
the  brave  lad  said  to  himself,  "I'll  do  battle  man- 
fully and  conquer  the  foe,  though  I  die  on  the  field 
and  though  no  men  applaud.     That's  what  I'll  do.' 


Chaptee  II. 

"  Eh,  I'd  like  weel  to  be  a  soldier,  lassie." 

Twelve  years  had  gone  and  Davie  Blair  had 
grown  a  man,  but  his  mother  had  not  been  able 
to  give  him  much  education  or  apprentice  him, 
therefore  he  was  only  a  railway  porter,  and  often 
thought  regretfully  of  his  old  longings  after  the 
army. 

The  child  of  John  Barclay,  whose  life  he  had 
saved,  had  become  a  fair  maiden,  and  they  loved 
each  other,  but  Davie  had  his  mother  to  support, 
so  that  marriage  was  not  to  be  contemplated  for 
some  years.  In  the  meanwhile  May  had  taken 
service  with  a  wealthy  family  who  lived  in  a  large 
house  situated  in  a  rather  lonely  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Edinbm'gh.  The  young  couple  were  happy  and 
hopeful  in  their  love,  and  May's  mistress  gave  them 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other,  when 
the  girl  was  wont  to  encourage  Davie  to  be  patient 
and  persevering,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  lost  heart 
at  times,  and  feared  that  he  was  going  to  lose  in 
the  fight  after  all. 

It  was  when  May  and  he  were  strolling  in  the 
Park,  talking  over  their  plans  for  the  future,  that 
Davie  once  more  gave  utterance  to  his  old  boyish 
wish.  The  girl  lifted  her  soft  eyes  admiringly  and 
thought  how  well  her  bonnie  lad  would  look  in  a 
soldier's  dress.  Then  she  said,  "  It  would  be  fine, 
no  doubt,  in  some  ways,  and  you  are  cut  out  for 
some  tradf^  of  the  sort,  ye  cany  yourself  so  well, 
Davie,  and  you  are  so  brave  and  steady.  But — 
why  don't  you  go  into  the  police,  like  father?" 

"  I've  thought  sometimes  of  that,"  said  Davie 
musingly ;    "  but  though  they  have  drill  and  the 

like,  it's — it's  different.     It's  not  just "  and  he 

paused. 

May  laughed.      "  Oh  yes,  I  know  what  you  are 
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thinking,"  she  said.  "  It  seems  to  you  a  mean  sort 
of  sohliering  to  catch  other  men  when  they  trip, 
to  take  fellows  up  to  the  office,  to  poke  and  pry,  to 
hiy  hands  on  women  and  bairns  too.  But  I  tell 
you,  Da\'ie,  that  is  a  wrong  way  to  look  at  it.  I 
think  a  man  need  have  more  courage  to  be  a  good 
policeman  than  to  be  even  a  had  soldier.  So 
there." 

"  I  think  ye're  right.  May,"  said  Davie.  "  Even 
a  bad  man  can  be  brave  when  he  is  charging  imder 
orders,  and  wi'  all  tlie  pride  and  pomp  of  war  about 
him ;  but  it  must  take  a  mint  of  hcart-com-age  to 
do  police  duty  honestly." 

"  Ay,  that  is  true,"  replied  May.  Then,  after  a 
short  silence,  she  resiuued,  "You  talk  to  father 
about  it,  and  he  will  give  you  good  advice.  He 
is  wise  and  good,  Davie.  He  is  always  sorry  for 
the  bad  folks  he  has  to  look  after,  but  he  says  that 
the  tmest  kindness  he  can  do  them  is  to  arrest 
them.  And  you  don't  know  how  often,  often  he 
helps  people  and  puts  them  right  with  a  kind  word 
or  a  warning  glance." 

"  I  think,"  said  Davie  musingly,  "  that  it  is 
real  brave  o'  the  police  to  tramp,  tramp  all  night 
long  through  the  dark  closes  and  other  horrid 
places,  keeping  guard  over  sleeping  folks." 

"Oh,"  May  exclaimed,  "sometimes  I  am  dread- 
fully frightened  in  the  night  at  DunviUe  House, 
for  the  back  garden  is  so  unprotected,  and  the 
ladies  have  such  heaps  of  jewels  and  plate,  and 
only  boys  and  women  in  the  house.  I  lie  awake 
and  listen,  and  then  I  hear  the  policeman  walking 
.slowly  past,  and  I  feel  safe.  You  can't  think  how 
it  quiets  a  frightened  lass  to  know  that  some  one 
is  keeping  guard  outside,"  and  the  girl  glanced 
meaningly  into  her  lover's  face. 

Davie  laughed  a  little,  but  her  words  had  weight 
with  him,  and  after  one  or  two  talks  with  John 
Barclay  the  young  man  decided  upon  entering  the 
police  force.  His  mother's  cordial  approval  was 
given,  and  that  was  compensation  to  the  son  for 
much  that  was  disagreeable  in  his  new  life. 

To  be  honest,  I  must  admit  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  became  reconciled  to  the  work  he 
found  he  had  to  do,  and  it  required  something  more 
than  even  a  keen  sense  of  duty  to  help  him  in 
controlling  his  feelings  at  all  times. 

I  think  the  most  pleasant  part  of  his  work  was 
night-duty,  when  his  "  beat "  lay  in  the  direction 
of  Dunville  House.  He  would  pace  slowly  past 
the  lonely  darkened  mansion,  emphasising  his  tread 
when  he  walked  up  the  lane  leading  to  the  back 
premises ;  and  he  would  think  with  a  glow  of 
delight  that  timid  May  was  perhaps  listening  to 
the  measured  foot-falls,  and  being  reassured  thereby. 
Often  (when  May  had  received  a  hint  that  her 
lover's  duty  would  bring  him  in  that  direction  at 
a  certain  hour)  the  blind  of  her  window  would  be 
lifted  for  an  instant,  and  the  girl's  bright  face  would 
beam  softly  upon  him. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  halo  of  romance  so 


thrown  around  the  young  policeman's  irksome  dut}' 
greatly  helped  to  reconcile  him  to  it ;  but  it  was 
a  higher  power  which  ultimately  taught  David 
Blair  that  the  vocation  of  guardian  of  the  peace  is 
as  noble  a  one  as  that  of  any  soldier. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  however,  to  enter 
fully  into  this  part  of  our  hero's  experience  ;  there- 
fore I  must  beg  you  to  imagine  that  for  yourselves 
— not  a  difficult  task  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  think. 

Chapter  III. 

"  Eh,  I'd  like  weel  to  be  a  soldier,  man  !" 

Once  more  Davie  spoke  those  words.  He  was 
proceeding  towards  his  post  of  duty,  accompanied 
by  John  Barclay,  and  the  merry  bugle- call  was 
borne  to  their  ears  from  the  Castle,  suggesting  to 
Davie  some  of  his  old  longings. 

John  smiled  and  said,  "  Haven't  you  found  out 
yet  that  you  are  a  soldier,  Davie?" 

"  Yes,  I  know,  in  one  sense,  perhaps  in  two, — 
but  still,"  and  Davie  heaved  a  little  sigh.  His 
companion  laid  a  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm, 
and  said  impressively,  "  Before  long,  I  am  sure, 
you  will  have  soldier's  work  to  do ;  most  of  us 
police  do  sooner  or  later.  By  soldier's  work  I 
mean  fighting  for  the  defenceless,  opposing  fearful 
odds,  shedding  of  blood.  Pray,  Davie,  that  when 
your  tm-n  to  do  those  things  comes  you  may  be 
enabled  to  perform  your  duty  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  soldier — not  for  men's  praise,  not  in  revenge 
or  anger,  but  for  God  and  your  country.  Good- 
night !  my  way,  you  know,  is  yonder,"  and  John, 
pointing  to  a  street  not  far  from  the  quiet  road 
they  were  upon,  nodded  adieu,  and  left  Davie  to 
pursue  his  way  alone. 

The  evening  had  closed  in,  and  the  way  was 
quiet,  so  that  the  young  policeman  was  left  very 
much  to  his  own  thoughts,  as  he  walked  along  his 
"  beat."  Now  and  again  a  civil  citizen  said  good 
evening  as  they  passed  each  other,  or  a  reckless 
youth  tossed  coarse  jokes  at  "  the  Bobby,"  but 
Davie's  mind  was  engrossed  by  John  Barclay's 
parting  words,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  the  rude- 
ness. But  as  he  neared  Dunville  House,  his 
thoughts  began  to  flow  in  other  channels,  and  he 
wondered  if  he  would  have  a  word  with  May, 
before  the  doors  were  closed  for  the  night.  But 
the  doors  and  windows  were  all  closed  that  evening 
much  sooner  than  usual,  for  some  suspicious-looking 
men  had  been  seen  loitering  near  the  garden  at 
twilight,  and  the  household  had  deemed  it  prudent 
to  barricade  itself  after  dusk.  As  Davie  did  not 
know  that  the  fears  of  the  unprotected  women  had 
been  roused,  he  was  a  little  surprised  as  well  as 
disappointed.  He  walked  slowly  on,  and  very  soon 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  Barclay's  speech.  Now 
the  words  would  come  back  again  and  again,  until 
Davie  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  I  declare  it  sounds 
like  a  prophecy.     I  feel  as  if  I  were  putting  on 
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iirmour  this  moment !  Well,  God  teach  me,  if  I 
have  it  to  do,  to  act  a  soldier's  part  in  the  cause  of 
peace." 

Some  hours  later  Davie's  perambulations  led 
him  once  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunville  House, 
and,  as  he  drew  near,  he  saw  that  a  light  was  being 
carried  up  the  stair.  That  some  one  in  the  house 
was  ill  suggested  itself  as  a  solution  of  the  early- 
closing  as  well  as  the  candle  carried  about  after 
midnight,  but  in  a  moment  another  reason  iiashed 
across  his  mind,  for  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  breaking  glass.  Davie  could  not  have  explained 
why  that  noise  made  him  suspect  something  wrong 
at  Dunville  House ;  why  he  hurried  towards  it, 
making  no  noise,  and  carefully  hiding  his  bull's- 
eye;  why  he  crept  stealthily  roimd  in  the  lane; 
why  he  thought  particidarly  of  a  low  pantry 
window  which  looked  into  the  kitchen -garden, 
and  was  easily  reached  from  the  lane.  As  Davie 
cautiously  neared  this  window,  he  saw  that  it  was 
open ;  and  at  that  moment,  he  heard  a  stifled  cry 
proceeding  from  a  remote  part  of  the  house. 
Quickly  and  noiselessly  the  young  man  entered 
through  the  window,  determined  to  do  what  he 
coidd.  He  knew  that  any  call  for  assistance  was 
useless ;  no  help  was  within  reach,  and  his  quick 
wits  told  him  that  his  only  hope  must  be  in  coming 
upon  the  bm'glars  imaware.  'There  were  no  sounds 
to  be  heard  in  the  house,  and  no  light  except  his 
own  lantern.  By  its  aid  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  house  Davie  made  his  way  upstairs.  As  he 
reached  the  drawing-room  door  he  heard  whispered 
talk  and  some  smothered  movements  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  There  was  a  light  in  the  room,  and  the 
door  was  ajar.  Peeping  in,  Davie  saw  a  sight  to 
nerve  any  true  man's  arm. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  held  in  bed  by  a 
brawny  ruffian,  who  was  compelling  her  to  tell  him 
where  to  find  jewels,  plate,  etc.  Another  man  was 
rifling  boxes  and  cabinets,  and  a  third  was  tying 
the  spoil  up  in  btmdles.  All  three  were  armed 
with  knives  and  short  heavy  sticks,  and  at  the 
moment  when  Davie  looked  upon  the  scene,  there 
flashed  again  across  his  mind,  the  words  of  John 
Barclay,  "  fighting  for  the  defenceless,  opposing 
fearful  odds,  shediling  of  blood." 

With  a  silent  cry  to  God  for  help  Davie  sprang 
upon  the  man  who  held  the  lady,  and  dealt  a  blow 
that  sent  the  fellow  reeling  against  the  waU.  In 
a  moment  the  others  were  on  Davie,  and  he  was 
stabbed  brutally  in  the  shoulder  by  one  while 
grappling  with  the  other.  The  lady  screamed  and 
swooned,  and  the  domestics,  aroused  by  the  noise, 
came  trooping  to  Mrs.  Dunville's  room,  from  whence 
they  aU  fled  again  on  catching  sight  of  the  men 
fighting — all  fled  save  one. 

The  light  which  the  btirglars  carried  had  been 
placed  on  a  table.  It  shone  on  the  combatants, 
and  May  Barclay  readily  recognised  her  lover  in 
the  bleeding  policeman,  who  was  fighting  so  man- 
fully, armed  with  nothing  but  his  baton. 


With  a  wild  cry  the  girl  darted  away  to  the  boys' 
room,  where  she  found  the  two  elder  lads  preparing 
to  come  down  in  hot  haste.  "  Yoiu'  revolver. 
Master  George,  quick !"  May  panted,  and  the 
boy  hiurriedly  produced  the  weapon,  and  strove  to 
load  it.  But  his  hands  trembled,  and  it  was  May's 
steadier  nerve  that  adjusted  the  cap  and  ball.  It 
was  May's  hand  that  fired  the  shot  which  brought 
one  of  the  burglars  to  the  ground,  and  frightened 
the  others,  who,  thinking  that  efficient  aid  had  come 
to  the  policeman,  fled,  leaving  Davie  to  fall  bleed- 
ing at  the  feet  of  his  brave  sweetheart.  "  A  true 
soldier — May  darling,  I — for  God  and  country," 
whispered  the  young  policeman  as  his  life  flowed 
away  with  the  stream  of  his  best  blood. 

They  buried  Davie  Blair  with  martial  honours, 
and  the  cowards  who  took  his  life  were  convicted 
of  manslaughter.  The  world  did  not  say  much 
about  oiu'  hero's  tragic  end.  It  reserves  its  raptures 
of  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  red  coats — not  the  hlue. 
Within  the  circle  of  those  who  loved  him  Davie  is 
remembered,  and  in  the  police  force  his  example 
has  done  infinite  service.  May  Barclay  will  always 
talk  of  him  as  her  "  true  soldier,"  and  his  mother 
keeps  his  baton  (hacked  by  the  bm'glars'  knives) 
beside  his  father's  sword. 

THE  END. 

[*^*  In  June  :  The  First  Part  of  Archie.     A  Tale,  iu 
Six  Chapters.     By  Kobina  F.  Hardy.  ] 


"  SCo^tjag,  if  ge  tofll  i^ear  f^i's  boicc." 

Heb.  iii.  7. 

FROM  the  sunshine  of  Thy  dwelling 
Thou  hast  sent  me  this  new  day, 
Laden  with  Thy  love  excelling, 
Tidings  of  Thy  gloiy  telling. 
To  refresh  my  way. 

Good  and  perfect  gifts  are  lying 

Wrapt  within  its  folds  of  light, 
Pledges  of  a  faith  undying 
That  earth's  sorrow  and  its  sighing 
Will  but  last  a  niglit. 

Solemn  is  this  day  descending 

From  the  fulness  of  Thy  years, 
With  my  past  and  future  blending, 
New  life  opening,  old  life  ending, — 
Born  'mid  smiles  and  tears. 

Shall  it  bring  my  footsteps  nearer 
To  the  Light  above  the  sun  ? 
Will  it  show  my  pathway  clearer, 
Will  it  prove  Thy  presence  dearer, 
Ere  its  couise  be  run  ? 

May  I  feel  that  Presence  guiding 
All  its  moments,  every  hour  ! 

Through  its  shadows  never  hiding, 

'i\Iid  its  errors  gently  chiding, 

'Neath  its  changes  still  abiding, 
Making  weakness  power ! 

Geo.  Matheson. 
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Samrs  iHcI&illc's  Siutoljiocjraplju. 

By  tlio  Rev.  Gkouo.e  D.  ]\rNAUGiiTAN,  B.D.,  Ardocli. 

JAJIES  MELVILLE,  nephew  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, the  Hildebrand  of  Presbyterj',  left  behind 
him  an  Autobiograpliy,  in  which,  from  his  own 
standpoint,  he  describes  the  men  and  the  events  of 
his  time.  King  James  regarded  the  nephew  as 
the  more  dangerous  of  his  two  great  clerical 
opponents.  "Mr.  Andrew,"  it  was  said,  "is  but 
a  blast,  but  Mr.  James  is  a  crafty,  byding  man, 
and  more  to  be  feared  than  his  uncle." 

James  Melville  was  born  at  Baldowy,  in  the 
shu'e  of  Angus,  on  the  25th  July  1556.  Scotland 
was  then  in  the  first  throes  of  the  Eeformation, 
and  his  fother  and  friends  were  all  zealous  ad- 
herents of  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  very  year 
of  his  bu'th  John  Knox  was  preaching  in  the 
immediate  neighbom-hood,  under  the  protection  of 
Erskine  of  Dun.  Before  lie  had  grown  up,  the 
new  cause  had  triumphed.  When  he  was  fom- 
years  of  age,  the  first  General  Assembly  met. 
Exciting  events  took  place  during  his  boyhood. 
While  at  school  he  heard  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen,  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
the  capture  of  the  Queen  at  Carberry,  the  escape 
from  Lochleven  Castle,  and  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side.  While  all  this  was  happening,  James  was 
being  trained  by  the  new  Protestant  minister  at 
Logie  Montrose  1  in  "letters,  godliness,  and  exer- 
cises of  honest  games."  He  was  taught  to  read 
the  Catechism,  Prayers,  and  Scripture,  to  rehearse 
by  heart  the  Catechism  and  Prayers,  "  to  abhor 
swearing,  and  to  rebuke  and  complain  upon  such 
as  he  heard  swear."  Gradually  he  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  French,  and  from  the 
Minora  CoUoquia  of  Erasmus  went  on  to  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  the  Ejnstles  of  Horace  and 
Cicero.  The  "  honest  games  "  were  handling  the 
"  bow  for  archery,  the  club  for  golf,  the  batons  for 
fencing ;  also  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim,  to  wrestle, 
every  one  having  his  match  and  antagonist  both  in 
our  lessons  and  play."  At  a  very  early  age  he 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  religion ;  when  eight 
or  nine  he  prayed  "  going  to  bed,  and  rising,  and 
being  in  the  fields  alone  to  pray  over  the  prayers 
which  he  had  learned,  with  a  sweet  moving  in  his 
heart."  In  all  this  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  generation  of  Scottish 
Protestants  endeavoured  to  bring  up  their  children. 
In  case,  however,  any  one  should  suppose  that  boy- 
uatm-e  then  was  very  different  from  what  it  is 
now,  take  the  following  incident  of  school-life  in 
Montrose,  whither  James  had  been  sent  for  fm-ther 
instruction.  We  find  our  way  into  the  interior  of 
an  old  Scottish  schoolroom.  "  Having  the  candle 
in  my  hand  on  a  winter  night  before  sLx  hours 
in  the  school,  sitting  in  the  class,  bairnly  and 
negligently  playing  with  the  bent,^  it  kindled  so 

■  So  in  Autobiography.     Probably  Logiepert  is  meant. 
^  Dried  grass  strewed  on  the  floor. 


on  fire  that  we  had  all  ado  to  put  it  out  with  our 
feet." 

The  battle  of  Langside  was  fought  in  1568. 
Queen  Mary  became  a  prisoner  in  England. 
Murray,  the  good  Regent,  was  assassinated  in 
1570.  Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton  in  rapid  suc- 
cession were  filling  the  same  perilous  office  when, 
in  1571,  James  Melville,  now  fourteen  years  of 
age,  returned  home,  his  school-days  ended.  What 
was  to  be  his  life's-work?  "  My  father  sets  me 
about  the  harvest  laboiu-,  wherein  I  had  little 
pleasure ;  for,  howbeit,  I  spent  not  the  time  so 
fruitfully  as  I  might  at  school,  yet  I  liked  the 
scholar's  life  best,  but  my  father  held  us  in  such 
awe  that  we  durst  not  reason  with  him,  but  his 
will  was  needful  obedience  to  us."  But,  like  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle  and  her  pennxi  penrus  under  the 
table,  James  had  his  own  devices.  He  wrote  a 
sermon  and  placed  it  within  the  pages  of  a  book 
his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  reading.  His  father 
read  it?  and  determined  to  send  him  to  college. 
James  got  a  biursary  and  went  to  St.  Andrews. 
There  he  began  to  study  Aristotle  with  so  little 
eff'ect  that  (to  use  his  own  language)  "he  did 
nothing  but  bursted  and  grat  ^  at  his  lessons,  and 
was  of  mind  to  have  gone  home  again."  In  a 
little,  of  course,  he  got  over  his  difficulties,  and 
took  kindly  to  student-life. 

Meanwhile  exciting  events  were  going  on  in 
the  great  world.  In  1572  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  startled  Europe,  and  finally  ruined 
Queen  Mary's  party  in  Scotland.  At  this  time 
Edinburgh  Castle  was  held  for  the  Queen,  and  the 
city  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  garrison,  John 
Knox  had  taken  refuge  at  St.  Andrews.  Owing 
to  this  chance,  the  young  student  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  great  preacher,  now  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  More  than  any  other 
passage  from  the  Autobiography  has  this  description 
been  quoted  as  showing  what  the  old  man  was  to 
the  very  last.  "  I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  doc- 
trine go  huhe  and  fear,  with  a  furring  of  martriks 
about  his  neck,  a  stafl^  in  the  one  hand,  and  good 
godly  Richard  Ballenden,  his  servant,  holding  up 
the  other  oxtar,  from  the  Abbey  to  the  parish 
kirk ;  and  by  the  said  Richard  and  another  servant 
lifted  up  to  the  pidpit,  where  he  behoved  to  lean 
at  his  first  entry ;  but  or  he  had  done  with  his 
sermon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous  that  he 
was  like  to  ding  that  pulpit  in  blads  and  fly  out 
of  it."  James  Melville  took  notes  of  these  dis- 
courses, but  confesses  that  "when  he  entered  to 
application,  he  made  me  so  to  grue  and  tremble, 
that  I  could  not  hold  a  pen  to  write."  Not  so 
often  quoted,  but  not  less  interesting  is  the 
following  notice  of  the  great  reformer.  "Mr. 
Knox  would  sometimes  come  in  and  repose  him 
in  our  coUege-yard,  and  call  us  scholars  unto  him 
and  bless  us,  and  exhort  us  to  know  God  and  His 
work  in  our  countiy,  and  stand  by  the  good  cause, 
1  Sobbed  and  wept. 
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to  use  our  time  well,  to  leai-n  the  good  instructions 
;ind  follow  the  good  example  of  our  masters." 
Towards  the  close  of  that  same  yetir  Kuox  died. 
In  the  case  of  young  Melville  at  least,  his  words 
were  sown  in  good  soO.  Thus  exhorted  and 
taught,  James  passed  some  years  of  student -life 
at  St.  Andrews,  gradually  making  progress  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  time. 

In  1574:  Andrew  Melville  returned  from  the 
Continent.  To  him,  intending  to  reside  quietly 
in  his  native  Forfarshire,  the  fm-ther  education 
of  his  nephew  was  entrusted.  Fresh  from  the 
imiversity,  James  thought  at  fii'st  he  might  in 
learning  be  a  match  for  his  imcle,  but  soon  dis- 
covered his  mistake.  Anckew  Melville  ah-eady 
possessed  a  Em'opean  reputation,  and  his  nephew 
soon  found  how  little  in  comparison  he  himself  knew, 
and  how  much  he  had  still  to  learn.  The  great 
scholar  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  obscmity. 
He  was  called  to  become  Principal  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  took  James  with  him  to  help 
him  in  his  work.  On  their  way  thither,  at 
Stirling,  they  had  a  glimpse  of  the  child -king  of 
Scotland,  James  VI.,  then  about  eight  years  old ; 
"  the  sweetest  sight  in  Europe  that  day,  for 
strange  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  ingyne,  judg- 
ment, memory  and  language.  I  heard  him  dis- 
course, walking  up  and  down  in  old  Lady  Mar's 
hand,  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  to  my  great 
marvel  and  astonishment."  Such  in  his  childhood 
was  the  British  Solomon. 

The  new  Principal  revolutionised  the  system  of 
instruction  in  Glasgow,  and  James,  as  one  of  the 
Regents,  was  an  active  assistant.  Both  uncle  and 
nephew  remained  there  till  1580,  in  which  year 
they  were  removed  to  St.  Andrews. 

Meanwhile  the  nephew  had  thoughts  of  marriage. 
His  choice  in  many  respects  was  curious.  Going 
to  Edinburgh  to  the  Assembly,  he  usually  resided 
with  John  Dm'ie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city. 
This  minister  had  a  daughter  of  whom  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  description.  "  Taken  with  the  godly 
order  and  exercise  in  the  family  of  John  Durie, 
and  with  that  careful  walking  with  God  I  saw  in 
him,  as  also  with  some  appearance  of  God's  fear 
and  honesty  I  saw  in  the  face  and  fashions  of  the 
bern,  being  but  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  I  resolved  with  my  God  to  settle  my  heart 
there,  take  her  for  my  love,  and  put  aU  other  out 
of  my  heart.  And  this  almost  a  four  year  before 
our  marriage." 

From  1580  onwards  the  two  Melvilles  set  dili- 
gently to  work  at  St.  Andrews — James  teaching 
Hebrew,  and  havmg  Robert  Rollock,  afterwards 
first  Regent  of  Edinbiu-gh  University,  as  one  of  his 
students.  In  1582  he  was  called  to  become  min- 
ister of  Stirling,  but  was  not  allowed  to  accept  the 
call  either  by  his  imcle  or  by  the  Church.  "  How- 
beit  my  mind  was  to  the  ministry,  remembering 
ever  my  vow,  and  not  the  more  unwillingly  that  I 
had  the  purpose  of  my  maniage  in  hand."     St. 


Andrews  College  still  needed  him.  However,  in 
1583  he  married,  being  now  twenty-seven,  and  the 
"  bern  "  before  spoken  of  fifteen — as  one  would 
think,  a  "  bern  "  still. 

James  VI.  was  now  becoming  old  enough  to 
interfere  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  nation. 
His  object  was  to  develop  the  prevalent  Presby- 
terianism  into  a  modified  Episcopacy.  Andrew 
Melville  was  one  of  the  stmxliest  of  his  opponents. 
After  a  bold  appearance  before  the  King  and  Council 
he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  escape  imprisonment  in 
Blackness  Castle,  to  flee  into  England.  In  a  short 
time  all  the  leaders  of  the  party,  his  nephew 
amongst  the  rest,  were  compelled  to  follow  his 
example.  James  describes  in  a  graphic  way  his 
escape  by  sea.  His  cousin  had  undertaken  to  con- 
vey him  dressed  as  a  fisherman  from  St.  Andrews 
to  Berwick  in  an  open  boat.  "  So  after  consulta- 
tion with  my  God,  and  finding  His  warrant  in 
my  heart,  I  concluded  to  go,  albeit  not  without 
great  trials  and  much  heaviness,  yet  on  the  part 
rejoicing  that  God  gave  the  heart  to  leave  native 
country,  house,  and  sweet,  loving,  new -married 
wife."  In  St.  Andrews  harbom*  he  had  to  lie 
beneath  the  sail,  where  he  was  nearly  sufi"ocated, 
lest  he  should  be  spied  of  some  ships  riding 
beside  them.  At  last  they  got  fairly  started. 
"  The  day  was  hot.  There  were  but  two  men  in 
the  boat,  besides  two  cousins  of  mine,  with  myself. 
Of  these  two  we  had  one  at  our  devotion;  the 
other  was  the  owner  of  the  boat,  and  very  evil 
afl"ected,  but  the  hot  rowing  and  the  stoup  with 
the  strong  ale  hard  beside  him  made  him  at  once 
to  fall  over  asleep.  .  .  .  Ere  ever  om*  skipper 
wakened  we  were  a  good  space  be-south  the  May, 
who,  seeing  he  could  not  mend  himself,  was  fain 
to  yield,  and  agree  with  his  merchant  for  a  hire  to 
Berwick.  But  being  off  and  on  with  Dunbar, 
about  one  afternoon,  comes  off  the  hills  of  Lammer- 
muir-edge  a  great  mist,  with  a  tempestuous  shower 
and  drow,i  which,  ere  we  could  get  om-  sails  tackled, 
did  cast  us  about,  and  ere  my  cousin  was  aware 
carried  us  back  almost  to  the  May,  with  such  a 
how  wa^  and  spene  drift  ^  that  the  boat,  being 
open,  he  looked  for  great  danger  had  the  stormy 
shower  continued.  But  the  young  man,  being 
very  skilful  and  able,  starts  to  his  chest  and  took 
out  a  compass,  and  finding  us  against  oiu"  course 
with  much  ado,  wanting  help  and  shipping  of  much 
water,  he  cast  about  and  sailed  near  the  wind, 
holding  both  the  helm  and  sheet,  sustaining  in  the 
meantime  evil  language  of  the  skipper  instead  of 
help,  till  it  pleased  God  mercifidly  to  look  upon  us, 
and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  to  drive  away  the 
shower  and  calm  the  di-ow,  so  that  it  fell  down 
dead  calm  about  the  sun  drawing  low." 

The  voyage,  with  its  incidents  half  pathetic  and 
half  ludicrous,  was  not  yet  over.  "  To  keep  the 
sea  all  night  in  an  open  little  boat  it  was  dangerous, 
and  to  go  to  Dunbar  we  durst  not,  so  of  necessity 
1  Squall.         2  Hollow  wave,  high  sea.         ^  Flying  spray. 
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we  took  us  toward  St.  Abb's  Head.  But  we,  hav- 
ing but  two  oars,  and  the  boat  slow  and  heavy,  it 
was  about  eleven  hoiu's  of  the  night  ere  we  could 
win  there  ;  howbeit  no  man  was  idle  ;  yea,  I  rowed 
myself  till  the  skin  came  off  my  lingei's,  more 
acquainted  with  the  pen  nor  working  on  an  oar." 
Passing  the  night  on  shore  under  the  crag,  they 
were  awakened  by  the  sea-fowls,  and,  covered  by  a 
mist,  succeeded  in  passing  the  residence  of  Alex- 
ander Home  of  Manderston,  "  one  of  our  chief 
confederate  enemies,"  who  had  intercepted  some 
fugitives  not  long  before.  "  So  we  came  on  hulie 
and  fear  till  we  were  within  the  bounds  of  Berwick, 
where  we  were  in  greatest  danger  of  all,  beset  in 
the  mist  by  two  or  three  of  the  cobles  of  Berwick, 
which  were  so  swift  in  rowing  that  they  went  round 
about  us  ;  but  we  being  five  on  board,  and  having 
two  pistols  with  three  swords,  and  they  no  armour, 
they  were  fain  to  let  us  be,  namely,  when  they 
understood  that  we  were  making  for  Berwick." 
Thus  like  the  great  apostle  had  James  Melville 
been  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  and 
in  perils  from  his  o^vn  countrymen.  His  descrip- 
tion of  his  voyage  is  so  graphic  that  one  can 
almost  smell  the  sea-breezes  of  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

His  wife  followed  him  to  England,  and  in  New- 
castle, where  he  ministered  to  the  exiled  Scottish 
lords,  his  eldest  son,  Ephraim,  was  born,  so  called 
because  he  felt  that  his  position  was  not  unUke 
that  of  Joseph  in  Egypt.  But  it  was  not  long 
till  a  counter-revolution  occurred  in  Scotland.  The 
exiled  noblemen  with  some  of  the  exiled  ministers 
crossed  the  borders ;  the  south  country  rose  around 
them,  and  the  court  retu-ed  to  Stirling.  "Marching 
forward  with  diligence,  they  (i.e.  the  exiled  lords) 
came  to  St.  Ninian's  Kirk,  a  mile  from  Stirling, 
and  there  encamped,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand horsemen.  .  .  .  On  the  morne  soon  by  break 
of  day,  they  beset  the  town,  and  with  great  quiet- 
ness and  unresistable  courage,  ministered  by  God, 
scaled  and  clam  over  the  walls,"  those  old  walls  of 
Stirling,  parts  of  which  still  remain.  James  VI. 
was  forced  to  yield ;  a  change  of  government  was 
the  result,  and  the  Melvilles  were  free  to  return  to 
St.  Andrews. 

Here  in  the  meantime  we  shall  pause. 

"  SHoman's  SEorIt :  antf  its  possitile 
©rganisation/' 

NOTICE  OF  AN  EXISTING  GUILD. 
By  a  City  Minister, 

THE  paper  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Charteris  on 
this  subject  in  the  March  number  of  "  Life 
and  Work  "  strikes  a  note  to  which  there  ought  to 
be  a  very  wide  and  general  response  throughout 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  success  of  the  Young 
Men's  Guild  made  it  inevitable  that  ere  long  the 
movement  should  extend  to  the  other  sex ;  while 
the  development  of  similar  societies  for  women  in 


the  Reformed  Churches  alike  of  Germany  and  of 
England,  and  the  great  benefits  which  both  these 
Churches  have  derived  from  their  organised  assist- 
ance, must  have  kindled  in  many  of  our  earnest 
female  workers  a  strong  desire  that  in  their  own 
beloved  Church  some  place  might  be  found  for 
their  devotion.  There  may  be  features  of  these 
societies  as  they  exist  in  Germany  or  in  England 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  copy ;  but  we  may  take 
what  suits  our  case  and  leave  aside  what  we  do 
not  like.  If  the  thing  be  new  to  us,  so  in  many 
respects  are  the  circumstances  of  our  age ;  and  om' 
Church,  as  Dr.  Charteris  says,  "is  free  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  wants  of  our  time  in  this  as  in  aU 
things  good."  Moreover,  he  has  shown  conclusively 
that  it  is  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  New 
Testament  to  have  such  organisations  for  female 
work  than  to  be  without  them. 

But  sermons  are  preached  in  order  to  be  acted 
on ;  and  those  readers  of  "  Life  and  Work "  who 
are  desirous  to  reduce  to  practice  Dr.  Charteris' 
precepts  may  be  glad  to  hear  something  of  the 
constitution  and  operations  of  a  Young  Women's 
Guild,  which  has  now  been  working  for  weU-nigh  two 
years,  in  a  poor  parish  in  one  of  our  largest  cities. 

The  Guild  in  question  consists  of  Members, 
who  are  communicants  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Associates,  who,  if  not  yet  communicants, 
look  forward  to  the  participation  of  that  Holy 
Sacrament.  It  is  governed  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Parish  and  his  Assistants,  who  are  ex  officio 
President  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  by  a  Council 
of  twelve  members  elected  annually.  The  annual 
subscription  is  Is.,  and  each  member  on  admission 
receives  a  badge  of  bronze,  which  she  must  return 
in  the  event  of  her  leaving  the  Guild ;  the  Council 
having  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  to 
request  any  member  whom  they  deem  unfit  to  re- 
main in  the  Guild  to  retire  from  it.  The  membership 
includes  women  of  very  different  social  rank,  but 
within  the  Guild,  as  in  the  Church,  they  are  all 
equal.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  points  in  which 
the  Guild  differs  fimdamentally  from  the  "  GMs' 
Friendly  Society,"  another  distinction  being  that 
the  Guild  is  of  set  purpose  a  Church  of  Scotland 
Association,  and  that  it  has  specially  in  view  the 
aid  of  the  parish  minister  in  his  parish  work. 
But  the  very  difference  of  the  two  societies  in  scope 
and  constitution  prevents  them  being  rivals.  There 
is  no  reason  why  girls  who  are  members  of  the 
one  should  not  also  be  members  of  the  other. 

The  objects  of  the  Guild  in  question  are  these  : — 

"1.  To  assist  those  who  join  it  to  live  a  deeper 
spiritual  life. 

"  2.  To  draw  others  to  the  Saviour. 

"  3.  To  imdertake  some  work  or  works  for  the 
good  of  the  Parish  or  Congregation,  or  of  the 
Missions  of  the  Church,  such  as — 

"  (a)  Visiting  the  sick  and  needy,  reading  to 
aged  and  infirm  neighboui's,  and  speaking 
words  of  comfort. 
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"  (b)  Endeavouring  to  bring  to  Church  those 
who  do  not  go  there ;  persuading  parents  to 
bring  their  children  to  be  baptized,  and  to 
send  them  to  Sunday  School ;  and  non- 
communicants  to  come  to  Holy  Communion. 
"  (f)  Teaching  in  the  Sunday  School,  singing  in 
the  Choir,  and  helping  the  unlearned,  whether 
young  or  old. 
"  (d)  Encouraging  innocent  amusements  and  re- 
creations, giving  help  in  Mothers'  Meetings, 
needlework,  or  whatever  is  imdertaken  for 
the  good  of  others." 
These  objects  the  Guild  endeavours  to  carry  out 
in  various  ways.  For  example,  they  maintain  at 
their  own  expense,  and  officer  with  Teachers,  a 
Mission  Sunday  School  which  is  attended  now  by 
243  pupils.  They  provide  a  choir  of  their  own 
niunber  to  lead  the  singing  at  the  Parish  Mission ; 
and  the  Mission  Room,  which  was  formerly  dingy 
and  uninviting,  they  have  repainted,  refm-nished, 
and  brightened  in  every  possible  way ;  and  by 
their  exertions  among  the  poor  they  have  not  only 
largely  increased  the  attendance  at  the  Mission  but 
led  a  very  considerable  number  on  from  it  to  the 
Parish  Church.  With  the  help  of  some  matrons, 
they  conduct  the  Children's  Working  Party  on 
Saturdays  ;  once  a  fortnight  they  have  a  Working 
Party  and  Dorcas  Meeting  of  their  own ;  and  every 
Thursday,  such  of  them  as  have  the  forenoon  free 
go,  so  many  at  a  time,  to  the  Parish  Buildings  and 
there — -with  utensils  pm-chased  by  themselves — 
they  cook  soup  and  other  little  delicacies,  of  which 
the  materials  are  provided  from  the  common  pm-se 
of  the  Guild,  and  carry  them  to  the  sick  poor,  nine 
persons  being  supplied  each  week,  besides  eighteen 
of  the  poorest  children  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
whom  a  wholesome  dinner  is  prepared  from  what  is 
not  suitable  for  the  sick.  The  revenues  of  the  Guild 
are  derived  (1)  from  their  own  quarter  pennies ; 
(2)  from  the  Weekly  Collection  at  the  Young 
Women's  Bible  Class ;  and  (3)  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  Annual  Sale  of  Work.  It  illustrates  the 
power  of  littles  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Guild's  existence  it  spent  on  religious  and  chari- 
table objects  in  the  parish  no  less  than  £45.  Of 
course  many  of  the  members  teach  in  the  Con- 
gregational Sunday  School,  or  give  their  services 
as  Collectors,  or  in  the  Choir ;  their  Annual  Con- 
versazione is  an  opportunity  for  bringing  many  of 
the  Congregation  together ;  and  but  for  the  help 
of  the  members  who  can  play  or  sing,  the  Open 
Meetings  of  the  Young  Men's  Guild  would  be 
shorn  of  their  chief  attraction.  In  another  way 
the  Guild  does  good.  There  are  young  women  as 
well  as  young  nien  who  come  friendless  to  our  large 
towns,  and  are  thankful  to  be  received  into  a 
good  set.  For  the  promotion  of  what  is  the 
Guild's  first  object,  the  deepening  of  their  own 
spiritual  life,  the  Guild  has  each  year  a  number 
of  Special  Services,  conducted  by  the  Presidents 
or  other  Ministers.      These  are  sometimes  held 


early  on  Sunday  morning,  sometimes  on  an  even- 
ing of  a  week-day,  and  are  both  hearty  and  helpful. 
In  addition,  all  the  members  read  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  daily,  and  remember  each  other  in 
mutual  intercession.  The  membership  at  present 
is  upwards  of  85.^ 

' '  T  WANT  a  hero  " — well,  that  wish  is  wise  ; 
A.    Who  hath  no  hero  lives  not  near  to  God  ; 
For  heroes  are  the  steps  by  which  wo  rise 
To  reach  His  hand  who  lifts  us  from  the  sod. 
I'll  give  you  one.     You've  heard  of  Chinese  Gordon, 
Who  laid  the  hot-brained  pig-tail  rebel  low, 
Strong,  shod  with  peace  or  with  sharp-bladed  sword  on, 
To  gain  an  ally  or  to  crush  a  foe. 
And  reap  respect  from  both.     How  came  it  so  ? 
He  used  no  magic,  and  he  owned  no  spell, 
But  with  keen  glance,  strong  will,  and  weighty  blow, 
Did  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  did  it  well  ; 
And  sought  no  praise  from  men,  as  in  God's  eye, 
Nobly  to  live  content  or  nobly  die. 

John'  Stuart  Blackie. 

Searching  tfje  Scriptures* 

By  the  Editor. 
The  answers  to  be  all  from  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Where  is  it  said  that  the  modest  and  pure  life  of  a 
Christian  woman  may  gain  her  husband  to  Christ  ? 

2.  Three  texts  telling  Christian  women  how  to  dress  or 
adorn  themselves  for  the  Christian  assembly  or  anywhere. 

3.  Two  texts  forbidding  them  to  speak  in  tlie  Christian 
assembly,  or  to  be  public  teachers  of  men. 

4.  Find  in  Romans  six  women  (not  counting  "Junia") 
named  as  specially  engaged  in  Christian  work. 

5.  How  many  Christian  women  (exclude  Sapphira)  are 
named  in  Acts  ? 

6.  Find  that  one  of  those  named  in  Acts  helped  to 
instruct  an  eminent  Christian  man. 

7.  Find  in  Pastoral  Epistles  two  women  named  to 
whom  another  eminent  Christian  owed  much. 

8.  Name  five  women  who  ministered  unto  Jesus  of 
their  substance  when  He  was  in  Galilee. 

9.  Try  to  distinguish  six  Marys  in  the  New  Testament. 
10.  where  are  the  children  of  Christian  wives  called 

holy? 

ANSWERS  FOR  APRIL. 

1.  1  Cor.  16.  2  ;  Gen.  28.  22  ;  Deut,  16.  17.  2.  Exod. 
25.  2  ;  2  Cor.  8.  12  ;  2  Cor.  9.  7.  3.  Matt.  6.  2-4  ;  10. 
8  ;  perhaps  Rom.  12.  8.  4.  Prov.  3.  28.  5.  Prov.  11. 
2.5  ;  14.  21  ;  19.  17  ;  22.  9  ;  28.  27  ;  Isa.  58.  10,  11  ; 
Luke  6.  38.  6.  The  poor  \vidow,  Mark  12.  43  ;  the 
Samaritan,  Luke  10.  37  ;  the  Macedonian  Christians, 
2  Cor.  8.  1  ;  Christ  Himself,  2  Cor.  8.  9.  7.  The  Magi, 
Matt.  2.  11  ;  pious  women,  Luke  8.  3  ;  Mary,  John  12.  3  ; 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  John  19.  38-42  ;  first  believers, 
Acts  2.  44,  45  ;  Barnabas,  Acts  4,  36.  8.  The  Congre- 
gation of  Israel,  Exod.  35.  21-29  ;  Princes  of  Israel, 
Numb.  7.  2,  etc.  ;  David,  1  Chron.  18.  11  ;  Solomon,  1 
Kings  8.  63  ;  Nehemiah,  the  chiefs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  Neh.  7.  70-72.  9,  10.  Deut.  16.  10;  Ps.  37. 
21  ;  41.  1  ;  112.  9  ;  Prov.  3.  9  ;  14.  31  ;  19.  17  ;  29. 
7  ;  Isa.  32.  8  ;  58.  7  ;  Ezek.  18.  7  ;  Matt.  5.  42  ;  Luke 
3.  11  ;  11.  41  ;  12.  33  ;  14.  13,  14  ;  16.  9  ;  18.  22  ;  Acts 
10.  4  ;  20.  35  ;  Rom.  12.  13  ;  Eph.  4.  28  ;  1  Tim.  6.  18 ; 
Heb.  13.  16. 

1  The  author  of  this  notice  will  be  glad  to  give  furtlier 
iuformatiou  to  any  who  may  contemplate  forming  similar 
Guilds.  The  Editor  of  "Life  and  Work"  will  forward 
communications. 
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Science  anti  jAcligioiu 

THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 
TERCENTENAR  Y. 

B}-  the  Rev.  J.  Cameuox  Lees,  D.D. 

ON  the  1 4th  of  April  a  great  sight  was  witnessed 
in  the  Scottish  capital- — the  University  of 
Edinburgh  kept  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  foruidation,  and  learned  men  from  all  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  from  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  joined  with  the  professors  and  students  in 
its  celebration.  The  old  historic  Cathedral  of  St. 
Giles  was  chosen  for  a  special  religious  service. 
More  than  three  thousand  people  thronged  the 
aisles,  most  of  them  in  academic  costume ;  aU  tlie 
foreign  deputies  attended,  many  of  them  in  the 
gorgeous  raiment  of  their  owti  Universities.  Many 
as  have  been  the  strange  scenes  this  venerable 
cliurch  has  witnessed,  it  may  weU  be  doubted 
whether  it  ever  witnessed  a  sight  so  imposing,  so 
suggestive,  and  so  solemnising,  as  it  witnessed  that 
day.  It  was  not  merely  the  vast  multitudes  that 
thronged  every  part  of  the  building ;  it  was  not 
merely  the  scenic  display,  the  brilliancy  of  colours, 
the  quaintness  of  academic  dress,  the  sweetness  of 
the  music,  the  vast  volume  of  sound,  that  impressed 
one ;  it  was  the  thought  that  in  the  temple  of  God 
the  wisest  men  that  our  time  has  seen,  from  our 
own  and  many  lands — representatives  of  every 
form  of  intellectual  culture — knelt  together  side 
by  side,  joined  their  voices  in  the  same  hymn  of 
praise,  and  united  in  uttering  as  with  one  voice 
the  great  common  prayer  of  Christendom.  It  was 
the  tribute  of  culture  to  faith ,  it  was  the  homage 
of  science  to  religion  ;  it  was  the  humble  and 
reverent  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  source  of 
all  knowledge,  the  "light  of  all  our  seeing,"  the 
fountain  of  all  our  wisdom.  None  of  those  who 
were,  with  the  writer,  present  at  the  scene  are  ever 
likely  to  forget  it ;  it  was  like  a  bright  and  inspir- 
ing vision. 

It  was  said  by  the  illustrious  Count  SafE,  who 
was  present  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  celebration — 
which  lasted  over  a  week — that  the  "gi-and,  the 
noble,  the  inspiring,  feature  "  that  struck  him  was 
"  the  union,  the  intimate  union,  between  religion, 
patriotism,  and  science,  which  presided  over  all 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the  festivity.     In 


Catholic  countries,"  he  said,  "  it  is  our  great  want, 
owing  to  the  decay  of  the  old  belief  and  the  want  of 
the  substitution  of  the  new  oue,  that  we  labour  under 
a  complete  deficiency  of  true,  real,  genuine  faith." 
And  a  professor  from  a  distant  Danish  University 
expressed  his  gratification  at  the  good  feeling  which 
prevailed  between  the  clergy  and  the  men  of 
science — "  such,"  he  added  sorrowfully,  "  was  not 
possible  in  his  own  country."  The  speeches  made 
by  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  students  of  the 
University  were  all  pervaded  by  deep  religious 
feeling  and  called  on  tliese  young  men  to  hold  fust 
the  precious  heritage  of  the  faith  in  which  they 
had  been  nurtured  in  Protestant  Scotland.  "  Scot- 
land, religious  Scotland,"  said  Professor  Beets, 
"  commencing  all  its  great  and  small  proceedings 
with  prayer,  and  doing  itself  the  honour  and  the 
benefit  of  revering  the  Lord  more  openly  than 
many  a  country  of  the  present  day."  Virchow, 
chief  of  living  physiologists,  warned  the  students 
against  relying  upon  Darwinism  and  its  doctrine  of 
the  descent  of  man  as  established  truth,  and  making 
it  the  basis  either  of  a  religious  or  general  education. 
"Natural  Science,"  he  said,  quoting  from  Liebig, 
"  is  modest."  His  humorous  description  of  the 
scientist  seeking  for  the  "  pro-anthropos,"  or  the 
man  before  man — the  primeval,  pre-himian  man — 
and  not  finding  a  trace  of  him,  but  finding  it  on 
that  account  all  the  easier  to  make  theories  regard- 
ing him,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  "  Open  on 
the  one  side  on  the  left,"  said  Professor  Laveleye 
of  Liege,  the  great  political  economist,  "  the 
economists  Adam  Smith  and  Stuart  Mill ;  but  on 
the  other  side  on  the  right  open  the  gospel ;  and 
if  ever  there  is  disagreement,  follow  above  all  the 
gospel,  for  between  the  good,  the  righteous,  and  the 
useful  there  cannot  truly  be  contradiction.  Recall 
to  yourselves  that  admirable  and  profound  word  of 
Jesus,  which  would  put  an  end  to  our  miseries  and 
discords,  if  it  were  listened  to,  '  Seek  first  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  the  rest 
shall  be  added  unto  you.'"  The  addresses  of  the 
celebrated  Pasteur  and  Helmholtz  were  pervaded 
by  the  same  devout  sentiments. 

In  our  time,  when  science  and  religion  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  engaged  in  an  interminable 
conflict,  when  sometimes  religion  is  heard  anathe- 
matising science ;  and  when,  perhaps  oftener  still, 
science  is  heard  sneering  at  faith,  the  voices  of 
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this  great  gathering  at  Edinburgh  are  full  of 
ciicourageiiieiit  and  hope.  We  are  led  to  feel  how 
true  is  the  saying  of  the  old  Christian  father, 
I'kMuoMt  of  Alexandria,  "  Neither  knowledge  with- 
out taith,  nor  faith  without  knowledge."  Religion, 
alas  1  has  sometimes  set  herself  against  tlie  dis- 
coveries of  science,  as  when  Peter  Eauius  was 
banished,  and  Bruno  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
Columbus  anathematised,  and  Galileo  forced  on 
his  knees  to  recant,  and  the  heroic  Kepler  perse- 
cuted alike  by  Catholic  and  by  Protestant,  or  when 
a  Church,  setting  herself  up  as  infallible,  would 
save  men  from  using  the  faculties  God  has  given 
them,  and  do  all  their  thinking  for  them ;  and 
science  has  too  often  been  dogmatic,  and  her 
specialists  have  despised  the  religious  feeling  which 
lifts  the  soul  upward  to  an  invisible  Lord  of  the 
conscience  and  the  life.  But  true  religion  and 
true  science  must  ever  be  in  harmony.  Truth  in 
the  one  sphere  cannot  contradict  truth  in  the  other, 
for  truth  is  one.  As  it  is  only  in  unhealthy  condi- 
tions on  the  one  side  or  the  other  that  mind  and 
l)ody  are  not  in  harmony,  so  it  is  only  in  un- 
healthy conditions  that  there  can  be  friction  be- 
tween the  intellectual  and  religious  life.  Let  us 
reverence  the  intellectual  life  of  man,  whose  tri- 
umphs have  been  brought  before  us  by  this 
gathering  of  the  greatest  men  in  jihysical  science, 
in  literature,  and  art,  that  our  marvellous  time  has 
seen.  Let  us,  each  in  his  own  sphere  however 
small,  keep  our  minds  open  to  the  light  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come,  and  pick  up  every  beauti- 
ful pebble  and  shell  by  the  ocean  of  truth  that  we 
can  find,  though,  like  Newton,  we  feel  the  great 
luidiscovered  sea  is  ever  before  us.  But  let  us 
intensely  feel  that  human  knowledge  is  not  every- 
thing. If  religion  has  in  times  past  been  allied 
with  superstition,  science  and  culture  have  been 
allied,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  in  the  Italy  of  Leo  X., 
in  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.,  vath  the  foulest 
individual  and  social  corruption.  There  is  a  region 
into  which  the  High  Priests  of  Science  as  such 
cannot  come,  but  into  which  a  little  child  may 
enter.  We  know  the  facts  which  science  has  col- 
lected, but  there  is  another  class  of  fixcts  of  which 
the  has  nothing  to  say.  Benevolence,  purity, 
reverence,  worship,  are  as  real  as  stones  or  stars, 
or  nerves  or  germs.  There  are  houis  in  human 
life  when  we  must  turn  from  the  teaching  of 
.science  to  that  of  faith — when  all  that  science 
can  say  to  us  of  law,  force,  genesis,  evolution, 
Hcems  to  us  only  as  the  babble  of  a  little  child. 
The  soul  thirsts  for  God,  the  living  God,  and  finds 
its  rest  in  Him,  and  penitence  kneels  humbly  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 
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33aptisnu 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

HAVE  been  asked  to  address  you,  in  this  course 
of  sermons,  on  Baidhm,  the  initiatory  rite  of 


tlie  Christian  dispensation.      May  He  who  insti- 
tuted it  vouchsafe  His  blessing  ! 

I.  Were  it  befitting  to  tell  in  this  place  what 
may  be  called  "the  History  of  Baptism"  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church  tiU  now,  it  would  not  be 
without  its  interest,  and  in  these  times  its  warnings. 
Erroneous  views,  in  the  course  of  years,  gathered 
around  the  ordinance.  Tertullian,  at  the  close  of 
tlie  second  century,  speaks  of  some  of  these  arbi- 
trary usages — consecrating  the  water,  anointing  the 
limbs  with  oil,  bestowing  the  kiss  of  peace,  also 
giving  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey  to  the  baptized. 
A  century  and  a  half  later,  the  rite  seems  to  have 
been  administered  on  Easter  eve,  and  during  the 
night  by  the  light  of  lamps.  So,  at  least,  it  is 
described  by  Cyril  regarding  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  most  impressive  of  these  ceremonies 
would  seem  to  have  been  when,  on  emerging  from 
the  water,  the  candidates  were  clothed  in  white 
linen  garments,  as  the  emblem  of  spiritual  pmity 
and  joy,  the  pledges  of  a  future  holy  life.^  Our 
own  Church,  as  you  know,  properly  rejects  these 
and  other  symbolisms  that  might  be  mentioned, 
adhering  to  the  simple  significancy  of  the  original 
institution,  the  sole  accompaniment  being  what 
Augustine  calls  the  evangelical  formula — "I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  (or  into  the  name)  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

II.  The  dei)artm-es  I  have  refen-ed  to  were  fol- 
lowed by  more  serious  errors.  In  the  com'se  of 
time,  when  the  Church  got  involved  in  various  cor- 
ruptions of  doctrine  and  practice.  Baptism  came  to 
be  credited  with  saving  efficacy,  indeed,  was  made 
synonymous  with  regeneration,  "  the  gate  of  admis- 
sion into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  very  font 
in  the  baptistry  was  spoken  of  as  a  "  laver  of  most 
blessed  regeneration  for  remission  of  all  sins,"  and 
the  song  of  the  baptized,  in  coming  forth  from  the 
water,  was  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
given, and  whose  sins  are  covered."  As  a  natm-al 
consequence  there  followed,  first,  the  assertion  and 
claim  of  sacerdotal  eflicacy  ;  and  then  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  ordinance  itself  came  to  be  considered 
so  indisi">ensable,  that  those  uubaptized  were  placed 
outside  the  pale  of  salvation.  It  grieves  one  to- 
think  that  this  latter  view  has  its  votaiies  and 
supporters  still  in  reputed  Protestant  churches.  I 
could  tell  of  a  case  within  my  own  cognisance, 
when,  through  unavoidable  causes,  the  baptism  of 
the  little  one  had  been  delayed,  and  meanwhile 
its  unlooked-for  death  occurred.  The  clergy- 
man called  to  minister  to  the  parents  in  this  the 
tenderest  of  human  sorrows,  had  no  better  balm  to- 
ofi'er — and  I  put  it  in  the  mildest  form  of  the 
verdict — than  that  their  child  was  unsaved. 

Where  is  any  support  to  be  found  in  Holy 
Scripture  for  either  of  these  assumptions?  St. 
Paul,  the  noblest  representative  Christian,  was  hini- 

^  Those  who  are  curious  on  this  subject  are  referred  to 
an  e.xhaustive  article  iu  Smith's  Didiowxry  of  Ckrisiimx, 
Antiquilies. 
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self  baptized  by  no  apostolic  or  even  ordained  brother, 
but  by  a  loAvly  Christian  —  "one  Ananias."  So 
Uttle  did  he  look  to  the  mere  rite  itself,  or  claim 
any  virtue  or  charm  for  its  dispenser  or  dispensation, 
that  he  especially  says  to  his  Corinthian  converts — 
as  if  anticipating  these  arrogant  conclusions — "  I 
thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you."  Can  we 
imagine  that  he,  to  whom  the  saving  of  souls  ever 
formed  "  his  heart's  desii'e  and  prayer,"  could  have 
uttered  such  a  sentence,  if  Baptism,  in  any  way,  or 
througli  the  instrumentality  of  any  special  priesthood 
or  exclusive  caste,  "saved"?  On  the  other  hand, 
Simon  Magus  had  the  rite  administered  to  him  by 
an  authorised  evangelist  of  the  ajjostolic  age ;  one 
of  those  described  as  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom."  Yet  his  baptism,  circumstantially  nar- 
rated in  the  Acts,  was  in  itself  powerless  to  trans- 
form his  character  and  make  him  a  Christian,  for 
he  was  pronounced  after  it  (not  by  a  "  successor  of 
the  apostles  "  but  by  the  Apostle  Peter  himself)  to 
be  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of 
iniqiuty."  Moreover,  with  all  the  preciousuess  and 
significance  of  the  rite,  let  it  be  unhesitatingly 
asserted  that  Baptism  is  not  absolutely  and  neces- 
sarily essential  to  salvation.  Cornelius,  the  cent- 
mion,  had  obtained  acceptance  with  God  and 
salvation  before  he  was  baptized.  Simon  Blagus, 
we  have  just  seen,  was  baptized,  and  yet  he  re- 
mained the  slave  of  Satan  and  sin  ;  while  of  the 
unbaptized  little  children  of  Judea,  the  Saviour 
Himself  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
peopled  with  such ;  and  the  unbaptized  thief  on 
the  cross  was  welcomed  by  Him  to  paradise.  Our 
"Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  wisely  says  : — 
"Although  it  be  a  great  sin  to  contemn  or  neglect 
this  ordinance,  yet  grace  and  salvation  are  not  so 
inseparably  annexed  to  it,  as  that  no  person  can  be 
regenerated  or  saved  without  it,  or  that  all  that 
are  baptized  are  undoubtedly  regenerated."  "  We 
must  not  commit  idolatry,"  says  Archbishop  Usher, 
"  by  deifying  the  outward  element."  Is  it  to  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we  either 
dejireciate  the  importance  of  the  ordinance  or  seek 
to  relax  its  binding  obligation  on  Christian  parents  ? 
By  no  means.  Forbid  that  by  rushing  to  an 
opposite  extreme  we  should  regard  the  rite  as  a 
mere  outward  form,  far  less  as  the  customary  and 
conventional  occasion,  and  nothing  more,  for  "giving 
a  child  its  name."  In  common  with  the  other 
Sacrament  of  the  Gosjiel  dispensation,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  divine  channel 
of  grace.  The  parent  too,  let  it  be  added,  in  bring- 
ing his  child  to  baptism,  and  thereby  obeying  the 
Savioirr's  last  injimction,  does  himself  obtain  (as 
indeed  in  all  acts  of  Christian  obedience)  a  reflex 
blessing.  In  the  present  case,  may  he  not  be 
warranted  to  appropriate  one  of  the  manifold  ap- 
plications of  the  Master's  gracious  words,  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me  "  ? 

III.   But  it  is  time  we  come  to  glance,  though  it 


must  be  very  briefly,  at  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  Ordinance  itself. 

(1)  Baptism  is  a  badge  of  admission  into  the 
Visible  Church.  It  is  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  old 
Fathers  (Gregory  of  Nazianzen)  as  "  the  mark  of 
ownersliip. "  As  one  sees  in  a  flock  of  sheep  browsing 
in  the  meadow  or  on  the  mountain-side,  a  mark,  or 
initial,  indicating  to  whom  the  flock  belongs,  so 
liave  the  lambs  of  the  Saviour's  flock  this  mark 
impressed  upon  them,  denoting  them  as  His — 
bearers  of  the  Christian  name.  As  the  servants  in 
a  great  mansion  have  a  peculiar  livery  and  dress 
by  which  they  are  known  to  the  world  as  belonging 
to  that  particular  household,  so  Baptism  is  the  first 
putting  on  of  the  uniform  by  which,  in  a  visible 
sense,  we  become  servants  and  members  of  the 
household  of  God.  Chrysostom  employs  the 
equally  significant  comparison  to  young  soldiers 
who  have  a  martial  sign  branded  on  them,  in  order 
to  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  host  of  the 
Lord. 

(2)  Baptism  is  a  sign  of  spiritual  blessings.  A 
sign  is  used  to  convey  the  meaning  of  an  important 
truth  by  having  something  placed  before  the  bodily 
senses.  The  most  striking  and  beautiful  Bible  sign, 
perhaps,  is  the  Rainboiv,  which  God  ordained  to  be 
a  token,  or  pledge,  that  He  would  no  more  destroy 
the  eartli.  A  sign  must  always  have  reference  to 
something  signified.  The  Water  sprinkled  is  the 
sign  in  Baptism.  The  thing  signified  is  the  two 
great  blessings  of  the  Gospel — comprehensive  of  all 
others — Pardon  and  Grace.  The  Water  signifi- 
cantly points  to  the  cleansing  influences  of  the  blood 
of  Christ — the  eflScacy  of  the  atoning  death  of  Him 
who  is  said  to  have  "washed  his  i:)eople  from  their 
sins  in  his  own  blood."  Also,  if  possible,  still  more 
significantly  to  "  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  whose  operation  on  the 
sold  is  so  frequently  set  forth  in  Scripture  under 
this  figure. 

(3)  Bapjtism  is  a  seal  of  the  coveiiant  of  grace. 
In  transactions  between  man  and  man  (take,  as  an 
example,  in  the  disposal  and  transference  of  pro- 
perty) a  seal  is  appended  to  written  deeds,  by 
which  there  is  a  ratification  of  the  bargain,  and  the 
transaction  or  agreement  is  made  legally  binding. 
Baptism  is  the  stamp  or  sig-nature  which  God 
annexes  to  the  great  covenant-deed  or  charter  of 
Redemption,  of  which  this  is  tlie  sum  and  substance 
— "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath 
everlasting  life."  All  these  three  views  now  stated 
are  summarised  as  follows  in  our  Westminster  Con- 
fession : —  "Baptism  is  a  Sacrament  of  the  New 
Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for 
the  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptized  into  the 
visible  Church,  but  also  to  be  unto  him  a  sign  and 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace." 

I  sum  up  these  few  thoughts  by  recalling  to  the 
mind  of  Christian  parents,  who  bring  their  child 
to  receive  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  that  they  are 
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the  accouutaWe  guardiaus  of  an  heir  of  immortality. 
As  its  responsible  spousors,  God  theu  seems  with 
peculiar  solemuity  to  whisper  iu  their  ears  the 
words — "Take  this  chikl  and  nurse  it  for  Me!" 
While  they,  on  their  part,  can  plead  His  own 
gracious  promise — "I  will  pour  My  Spirit  upon  thy 
seed,  and  My  blessing  upon  thine  offspring."  "  I 
will  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee." 
"  The  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children." 
It  is  a  beautiful  legend,  derived  from  TertuUian, 
tiiat  there  is  a  special  angel  from  heaven  commis- 
sioned to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  every 
baptism.  The  idea  or  dream  of  this  Christian 
Father  was  only  a  renewal  of  the  older  Jewish 
belief  that  a  guardian  angel  was  sent  down  to  earth 
at  the  birth  of  every  Hebrew  child,  to  be  afterwards 
its  conductor  and  guide  from  the  natal  hour  until 
death.  May  we  not  claim  a  diviner  Presence  and 
Reality,  and  believe  that  a  mightier  than  created 
angel  assumes  the  alleged  lifelong  vigil  1  May  we 
not  pictui'e  the  ti'ue  Aaron,  who  of  old  took  infants 
in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  standing  by  the 
font,  with  the  hoarded  love  of  eternity  in  His 
heart,  and,  with  outstretched  hands  over  each 
dedicated  little  one,  saying,  "  ou  this  wise  "  : — 

"  27ie  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  (kee  ;  the  Lord 
make  His  face  shiiie  upon  tliee,  and  he  gracious  unto 
thee  ;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace  !" 

"  For  I  say  unto  you.  That  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

Cti'istiau  Jrcticricfe  ^cljtoartj. 

By  Ruv.  John  Marshall  Lang,  D.D.,  Barony,  Glasgow. 

T  ET  it  be  remembered  that,  eighty-seven  years 
-*-^  before  Carey  landed  at  Calcutta,  the  first 
Protestant  mission  to  India  was  organised.  It 
was  a  Danish  mission.  A  large  part  of  Southern 
India  was  then  a  dependency  of  the  crown  of 
Denmark.  And  the  king,  moved  by  the  pleading 
of  his  chaplain,  resolved  to  send  godly  and  earnest 
men  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cross  to  his  far-distant 
subjects.  All  honom'  to  Frederick  IV.  for  so 
doing  !  His  conduct  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
miserably  timid,  time-serving  policy  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  a  later  date.  All  honour  to 
the  brave  and  good  men  who  obeyed  his  call ! 
The  names  of  Ziegenbalg,  Plutscho,  Grundler, 
Kiernander,  deserve  to  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  Their  difficulties  were  great,  but 
their  zeal  and  wisdom,  by  God's  blessing,  overcame 
them.  They  studied  the  Tamul ;  they  compiled 
their  grammars  and  dictionaries ;  they  translated 
the  Bible ;  they  established  their  schools  and 
seminaries ;  they  erected  their  places  of  worship ; 
tliey  preached  and  they  taught  with  an  energy 
which  never  faltered.  The  first  native  whom  God 
gave  to  them  was  baptized  in  1707  ;  sixteen  years 
afterwards,  their  converts  were  numbered  by  hun- 


dreds, and  though  "  not  many  miglity  were  called," 
some  persons  of  high  rank,  including  a  prince  of 
ancient  lineage,  took  upon  them  the  yoke  of 
Christ. 

The  succession  of  Danish  missionaries  was  con- 
tinued by  a  young  man  who,  although  born  iu 
North  Germany,  was  ordained  to  the  holy  min- 
istry in  Copenhagen.  The  young  man  was  Chris- 
tian Frederick  Schwartz,  and  it  is  with  him  and 
his  work  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

He  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
from  infancy.  His  mother,  who  died  when  he  was 
but  a  child,  on  her  death-bed  besought  her  husband 
to  bring  up  their  son  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Chm-ch.  In  early  youth  it  did  not  seem  as  if  the 
parent's  hope  would  be  realised.  But  with  opening 
manhood  a  change  passed  over  the  spiiit  of  the 
life ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  twentj'-three,  having 
the  orders  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  he  became  for 
Christ's  sake  an  exile  from  country  and  kindred. 
He  never  returned  from  India.  In  it  and  for  it 
he  lived  and  died  ;  and  the  good  old  age  which  he 
reached,  without  furloughs  and  visits  to  Europe, 
suggests  that  possibly  climate  and  heat  are  not  so 
exhaustive  of  vigour  as  in  popxilar  estimation  they 
are  held  to  be. 

The  first  field  of  the  young  missionary's  efforts 
was  of  course  Tranquebar.  There  he  remained  "  in 
labours  abundant "  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 
He  was  induced  to  visit  Ceylon,  but  he  spent  only 
a  year  in  that  island.  Thereafter,  he  began  the 
most  fruitful  time  of  his  apostolic  ministry.  From 
Madras  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Tanjore.  Thence 
to  Trichinopoly,  where  his  eftbrts  were  so  blessed 
that  a  large  chmxh  was  erected.  Both  as  mission- 
ary and  as  garrison  chaplain  he  had  an  interesting 
work  to  do,  and  he  did  it  with  all  his  might.  He 
is  presented  to  us  in  these  years  having  no  home 
but  "a  room  of  an  old  building  just  large  enough 
to  hold  himself  and  his  bed,"  his  daily  fare  rice 
and  vegetables,  from  morning  to  night  toiling 
among  natives  or  among  the  British  soldiers. 
From  Trichinopoly  he  proceeded  again  to  Tanjore. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  The  Rajah  gave  him  "a  parcel  of  ground," 
and  on  it  he  built  a  house  which  he  fiUed  with 
orphans  for  whom,  from  his  own  slender  means,  he 
provided.  Here  he  trained  his  catechists  and 
evangelists,  prayed,  preached,  and  taught.  From 
liis  house,  ere  yet  his  eye  was  dim,  he  could 
look  over  plains  and  villages  whose  people,  before 
his  arrival,  had  walked  in  darkness,  but  who 
had  seen  a  great  light.  In  Tanjore  the  old 
missionary  sang  his  "  Nunc  dimittis,"  and,  sui'- 
rounded  by  those  to  whom  he  had  been  as  a  father, 
fell  on  sleep  in  Jesus. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  events.  But 
within  this  outline  is  a  biography — one  of  the 
most  striking  in  the  annals  of  missions.  Schwai'tz 
was  a  great  missionary,  he  was  also  a  great  man. 

His   policy,  as  indeed   the  policy  of  the  early 
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Protestant  missions,  may  have  been  ■wrong.  Ho 
did  not  insist  on  the  renunciation  of  caste.  In  the 
opinion  of  many — it  may  be  said  of  the  vast 
majority  of  missionaries — ^this  was  a  mistake.  It 
■was  a  bowing  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  ■^'hich, 
as  is  the  case  generally  with  temporising  expedi- 
ents, was  in  the  end  a  failure.  I>ut,  apart  from 
this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  means  which  he  employed.  The  Christian 
education  of  the  young  was  a  first  care,  and  in  his 
school  ■v\'ork  he  was  intlefatigable.  His  preaching 
was  always  simple  and  real.  His  character  gave 
force  to  all  his  instruction.  His  desire  was  not  so 
much  himself  to  instruct  as  to  train  natives  for 
ministering  to  natives.  A  pleasing  picture,  indeed, 
is  that  which  we  have  of  the  venerable  missionary 
seating  himself  in  the  morning  beneath  the  tree 
in  his  compound,  and  gathering  his  catechists 
around  him  that  they  may  sing  together  their 
morning  hymn,  and  that  he  may  give  them  his 
charge  for  the  day ;  and  again  in  the  evening 
listening  to  their  tale,  teaching  them  for  a  little, 
and  finally  commending  all  to  God  and  the  word 
of  His  grace. 

It  was  a  native  Christian— one  trained  by  him 
when  he  was  at  Trichinopoly — who  bore  the  glad 
tidings  to  Tiunevelly  200  miles  distant.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  work  there  which  has  been 
remarkably  blessed.  The  readers  of  tiiis  page, 
turning  to  the  map  of  India,  will  find  that 
Tinnevelly  is  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
great  Indian  Peninsula.  In  1771,  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Schwartz  first  penetrated  to  it,  the  people, 
numbering  nearly  a  million,  were  almost  entirely 
Hindoos,  with  something  of  a  patriarchal  system  of 
government  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  old 
heathen  customs.  The  seed  taken  from  the  basket 
of  the  missionary  whom  Denmark  had  sent  found  a 
good  soil.  It  sprang  up  a  hundredfold.  After  his 
death  the  mission  was  extended  by  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  with  which  Schwartz 
was  latterly  connected,  and  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  The  famine  years  of  1877-78  were 
especially  great  harvest-years  for  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Schwartz  was  a  really  great  man.  He  possessed 
statesman-like  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  He 
was  sagacious  and  far-seeing.  And,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  he  had  the  faculty  of  swaying  the  wills  of 
men.  A  humbler,  more  unobtrusive  man  never 
lived,  yet  he  was  "every  inch  a  king."  The 
temptation  to  "  meddle  in  the  aflPairs  of  this  life  " 
was  one  which  beset  him,  and  which  only  his  rare 
consecration  to  Christ  enabled  him  to  overcome. 
He  was  for  a  time  associated  with  the  British 
Resident  in  the  government  of  Tanjore.  He  was 
the  guardian — really,  though  he  declined  to  be 
officially — of  the  young  Rajah  ;  and  mainly  through 
his  exertions  the  prince  was  made  secure  on  the 
throne.  When  the  Carnatic  was  overrun  by  Hyder 
Ali,  and  Tanjore  itself  was  threatened,  the  word 


of  the  missionary  at  once  obtained  what  native 
ruler  and  British  Resident  could  not  accomplish. 
When  he  sent  his  catechists  asking  the  country 
folk  to  send  cattle  and  provisions,  and  promising 
payment,  the  request  was  at  once  obeyed  ;  his 
word  could  be  trusted.  Nobler  testimony  to  the 
force  of  character  was  never  given  than  that  of 
Hyder  Ali,  "  the  Tiger  of  the  Mysore,"  when,  refus- 
ing to  treat  with  the  agents  of  government,  he  said, 
"  Send  the  Christian  to  me,  him  I  can  trust." 

Truly  beautiful  was  the  character  of  this  man 
of  God.  Personal  ambition  within  him  was  dead. 
His  charity  was  unbounded.  In  Trichinopoly  he 
was  "  passing  rich  "  on  £18  a  year.  The  additional 
£100  of  his  chaplaincy  were  given  away.  "  Poor, 
yet  making  many  rich,"  was  true  of  him.  Everj'- 
body  loved  and  venerated  him.  The  Rajah 
stopped  the  procession  on  the  funeral  day  that  he 
might  have  one  last  look  of  the  beloved  form,  and 
he  covered  it  with  a  rich  cloth  of  gold.  Statesmen 
acknowledged  that,  in  the  death  of  the  lowly 
missionary,  a  prince  and  a  great  man  had  been 
taken.  The  East  India  Company  endeavoured  by 
statue,  as  in  writing,  to  immortalise  his  memory. 
And  India  wept  over  the  grave  of  one  of  her  purest 
and  noblest  benefactors.  When  men  sneer  at 
missions  and  missionaries,  they  f)rget  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  illumined 
by  the  love,  the  wisdom,  and  the  piety  of  Christian 
Frederick  Schwartz. 

§unrisc. 

"  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning,  and  His 

compassions  fail  7iot." 
TTIS  mercies  are  new  every  morning, 
■^-^     Heavy  and  long  is  the  night ; 
The  sea  moans  in  blackness  of  darkness, 

There  may  be  a  wreck  ere  the  light. 
But,  sudden  ! — a  gleam  on  the  mountains  ! 

The  shadows  are  fleeing  away  : 
God  touches  the  clouds  with  sun  fingci, 

And  opens  the  gates  of  tiie  day. 

His  mercies  are  new  every  morning. 

And  oh  !  His  comjiassions  ne'er  fail, 
To  the  timid  sheep,  cropping  the  herbage  ; 

The  mariner  breasting  the  gale  ; 
The  child,  born  for  love  and  for  laughter ; 

The  sinner,  whom  tears  cannot  shrive ;    ' 
The  mourner,  left  "sleeping  for  sorrow;" 

The  sick  man  who  wakes  up  alive. 

"  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning," 

In  the  joy  of  our  j'outh-time  we  sung ; 
"His  mercies  are  new  every  morning," 

We  sing  yet,  M'ith  faltering  tongue. 
And  we'll  sing  it  till  bursts  the  full  music 

That  all  earth's  weak  anthems  stills ; 
And  we  see  the  Day-star  arising 

Above  the  eternal  hills. 
The  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  GExrLEMAN." 
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By  the  Kt-v.  Geou«e  D.  M'Naughtax,  B.D.,  ArJocli. 

{Concluded.) 
CO^IE  j-ears  of  quiet  Avork  followed  the  return 
^  to  Scotland.  In  1587  James  Melville  at 
last  got  his  desire,  being  called  to  the  parish  of 
Anstruther  in  Fife.  15S8  was  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  After  the  death-struggle  in  the 
Channel  with  Elizabeth's  small  but  gallant  navy, 
the  remains  of  that  mighty  fleet  sailed  along  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  to  be  wrecked  in  the  Peutland 
Firth  and  on  the  Western  Isles.  The  minister  of 
Anstruthcr  saw  something  of  it.  "  Early  in  the 
morning,  by  break  of  daj',  one  of  our  bailies  came 
to  my  bedside,  saying  (but  not  with  fear),  '  I  have 
to  tell  you  news,  sir.  There  is  arrived  within  our 
harbour  this  morning  a  ship  full  of  Spaniards,  but 
not  to  give  mercy,  but  to  ask.'  "  The  "  honest  men 
of  the  town,"  with  their  minister,  being  assembled 
in  the  Tolbooth,  "  there  presents  us  a  very  reverend 
man  of  big  stature,  and  grave  and  stout  counte- 
nance, gray -haired,  and  very  humble -like,  who, 
after  much  and  very  low  courtesy,  bowing  down 
with  his  face  near  the  ground,  and  touching  my 
shoe  with  his  hand,  began  his  harangue  in  the 
Spanish  tongue,  whereof  I  understood  the  sub- 
stance." The  Spaniards  were  kindly  treated,  and 
aftenvards  sent  home.  "  But  verily,  all  the  while 
my  lieart  melted  within  me  for  desire  of  thankfid- 
ness  to  God,  when  I  remembered  the  prideful  and 
cruel  nature  of  these  people,  and  how  they  would 
have  used  us  in  case  they  had  landed  with  their 
forces  among  us ;  and  saw  the  wonderful  work  of 
God's  mercy  and  justice  in  making  us  see  them, 
the  chief  commanders  of  them,  to  make  such  saluta- 
tion to  poor  seamen,  and  their  soldiers  so  abjectly 
to  beg  alms  at  our  doors  and  in  our  streets."  They 
were  not  ungrateful — their  commander  interesting 
himself  in  the  release  of  an  Anstruther  ship  he 
found  arrested  on  his  return,  inquiring  for  the  laird 
of  Anstruther,  for  the  minister  and  for  his  host, 
and  sending  home  many  commendations.  "  But 
we  thanked  God  in  our  hearts  that  we  had  seen 
them  among  us  in  that  form." 

Ministers  were  scarce  in  the  early  days  of  Scottish 
Protestantism,  and  for  a  time  James  Melville  had 
no  less  than  four  parishes  under  his  charge — Aber- 
cromby,  Pittenweem,  Anstruther,  and  Kilrenny. 
Afterwards  he  got  them  disjoined,  and  the  burden 
laid  upon  other  shoulders,  he  himself  becoming 
minister  of  Kilrenny.  Presbyterianism  was  gradu- 
ally triumphing  all  over  the  country,  and  in  1592 
was  solemnly  sanctioned  by  the  State.  In  these 
years  the  minister  of  Kilrenny  was  engaged  in  doing 
his  parochial  work,  in  attending  the  weekly  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  in  interesting  liimself  in  all  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Church.  On  one  occasion  he 
almost  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  king.  A 
collection  was  being  made  in  Scotland  on  behalf  of 
the  city  of  Geneva,  and  James  Melville  was  collector 


for  tlie  Synod  of  Fife.  He  was  accused  of  using 
the  money  to  aid  Lord  Bothwell  in  his  seditious 
designs.  When  the  Assembly  met,  some  of  the 
members  did  not  wish  to  appoint  him  on  the  ordi- 
nary commission  to  the  king,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "suspected  and  evil-liked."  James  insisted 
on  going,  and  after  the  bu>iness  was  over,  asked 
"  If  his  Majesty  had  anything  to  say  to  me."  He 
answered,  "  Nothing  more  than  to  all  the  rest, 
save  that  he  saw  me  one  in  all  commissions."  I 
answered,  "  I  thanked  God  therefor,  for  therein  I 
was  serving  God,  tlie  Kirk,  and  the  King  publicly, 
and  as  for  any  private,  unlawful,  or  undutiful  prac- 
tice, I  would  wish  traducers  (if  there  were  any  of 
me  to  his  Majesty)  shoidd  be  made  to  show  their 
face  before  the  King."  The  secret  slanders,  of 
course,  were  unable  to  bear  the  light.  The  king 
was  satisfied.  "  Taking  me  aside,  he  caused  the 
Cabinet  to  be  dissolved,  and  there  conferred  with 
me  at  length  of  all  purposes.  So,  of  the  strange 
working  of  God,  I  that  came  to  Stirling  the  traitor 
returned  to  Edinburgh  a  great  courtier,  yea,  a 
Cabinet  counsellor."  For  some  time  he  was  in 
high  favom-,  and,  being  a  man  of  mild,  equable 
temper,  was  of  great  use  in  mediating  between  the 
king  and  the  wildfer  leaders  of  the  Kirk,  amongst 
whom  must  be  named  his  imcle  Andrew.  His 
object  was  "  to  make  the  king  to  know  that  we 
loved  him  dearly,  and  would  do  anything  that  lay 
in  us  for  his  pleasuring,  with  the  warrant  of  God 
and  a  good  conscience,  that  by  his  thorough  liking 
and  conjunction  with  the  Kirk,  matters  both  in 
Kirk  and  policy  might  go  right  and  well  forward." 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  trj'iug  to  win 
him  over  to  his  designs.  "  But  as  I  was  thus 
about  to  win  the  King,  as  in  me  lay,  to  the  Kirk, 
so  was  he  in  winning  me  to  the  Court ;  and  when 
on  either  side  all  means  were  used,  and  both  kept 
our  ground  without  great  vantage  one  of  another, 
we  relented,  and  fairly  retired.  For  myself,  as  God 
knows,  I  had  never  a  crown  by  my  Court-ing,  but 
spent  every  year  the  half  of  my  stipend  thereon  ; 
and  the  truth  was,  I  never  sought  none,  and  I  got 
none  unsought." 

Accordingly,  when  after  a  few  years  King  James 
renewed  his  attempts  to  modify  the  Presbyterian 
government  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  both  the  Melvilles 
gave  him  their  most  strenuous  opposition.  So  long 
as  James  was  merely  King  of  Scotland  the  parties 
were  not  unequally  matched,  but  when  he  became 
King  of  England  as  well,  the  odds  were  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Kirk.  But  so  long  as  the  Melvilles 
were  in  Scotland,  the  king  did  not  feel  himself  at 
ease  in  carrying  out  his  designs.  In  1606  they, 
with  some  others,  were  summoned  to  England, 
nominally  to  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  really  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  James  Melville  had  now  for  twenty  years 
been  a  minister  in  Fife ;  he  was  destined  never  to 
see  his  flock  again.  In  London  every  attempt  was 
made  to  gain  them  over  to  the  king's  paity.     They 
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were  feasted  ami  flattered  by  bishops  and  deans. 
They  were  led  into  the  royal  cliapel,  seated  in  a 
row,  and  preached  at  from  time  to  time.  The 
stubborn  Scottish  ministers  would  not  yield.  At 
last,  for  a  stinging  epigram  on  what  he  had  seen 
in  the  royal  chapel,  Andrew  Melville  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  while,  soon  after,  James  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Newcastle,  "  there  to  make  his  stay 
ami  abode  ;  and  no  way  to  depart  forth  thereof 
and  two  miles  about  the  same,  under  pain  of 
rebellion." 

James  Melville  had  been  in  Newcastle  before 
dm-ing  his  first  exile,  and  liad  to  make  himself  at 
home  there  as  best  he  could.  During  his  absence 
his  wife  died  ;  and  it, was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  permission  to  run  down  to  Scotland, 
arrange  his  affairs,  and  return.  No  efforts  were 
spared  even  yet  to  gain  liim  over.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  offered  a  bishopric.  Petitions  were 
sent  by  his  congregation  entreating  that  he  might 
be  restored,  but  he  was  too  much  feared  by  his 
enemies  for  that.  With  his  uncle  he  continued  in 
constant  correspondence,  helping  him  -with  his  pm'se 
too,  though  he  himself  was  poor  enough.  One 
part  of  this  correspondence  is  very  interesting, 
haxing  reference  to  a  second  marriage  which  James 
MelviUe  was  contemplating.  He  was  now  above 
fifty,  had  five  children  alive  ;  the  young  lady  was 
but  nineteen.  The  old  bachelor  in  the  Tower 
wrote,  strongly  dissuading  him  from  this  rash  step, 
but  James  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  At  the  worst, 
he  said,  he  would  have  a  fiiithfiil  and  affectionate 
wife  to  watch  by  his  death-bed,  and  to  close  his 
eyes.  In  spite  of  his  uncle's  remonstrances,  the 
marriage  took  place. 

His  words  with  regard  to  it  were  almost  pro- 
phetic. 1G12  was  the  year  of  his  second  marriage, 
1614  that  of  his  death.  He  had  been  eight  years 
an  exile  from  Scotland,  and  matters  there,  in  liis 
opinion  and  to  his  great  grief,  were  gradually  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  king  and  the  prelates 
were  obtaining  a  more  and  more  complete  control 
of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  country. 
Andrew  Melville,  freed  from  his  imprisonment, 
had  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Protestant 
University  of  Sedan  in  France.  James's  health 
was  failing.  At  last  he  had  been  permitted  to 
retiu-n  to  Scotland  to  make  some  permanent  arrange- 
ment about  Kikenny.  He  reached  Berwick,  but 
was  able  to  go  no  farther.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  the  end  was  near.  His  family  was  gathered 
around  his  bed.  Like  one  of  the  old  patriarchs, 
he  blessed  them. 

To  Ephraim  he  said,  "God  make  thee  as  Ephraim, 
which  is  answerable  to  thy  name,  being  fruitful  in 
all  sort  of  good  works." 

To  John,  "  that  he  might  be  gracious  both  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man,  through  God's  grace." 

To  Isabel  he  wished  "  that  she  might  be  like 
her  mother  in  all  g'^lUness,  virtue,  and  iu  all 
comely  behaviour." 


To  Anna  lie  wished  "  humility  and  meekness  ; 
and  that,  according  to  her  name,  she  should  in- 
sinuate herself  in  the  acceptation  and  love  of 
all." 

Nor  did  he  forget  the  king,  tlic  Kirk,  his  friends, 
his  enemies,  and  his  distant  parishioners  of  Kil- 
renny.  He  comforted  his  soul  by  the  remem- 
brance of  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  wliich 
he  delighted.  "Lord,  lift  up  the  liglit  of  thy 
countenance  upon  me."  "  The  Lord  is  my  light 
and  salvation;  what  can  I  fear?"  "Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  shall  fear  no  evil,  for  God  is  with  me,"  etc. 

"  When  we  tlioiight  all  his  senses  were  gone, 
and  he  almost  without  feeling,  he  lay  so  quiet,  his 
son  cried  unto  his  ear  and  asked.  What  he  was 
doing  1  He  answered,  albeit  with  great  difficulty, 
that  he  was  '  singing  the  song  of  the  Lamb.'  At 
the  which  all  there  wondered.  We  desired  him  to 
give  us  the  last  sign  of  his  inward  joy  througli  the 
sense  of  God's  presence,  and  his  readiness  to  depart 
cheerfully.  He  lifted  up  both  hands  and  said, 
'  Sweet  Jesus,  receive  my  soul.'  After  these  words 
he  never  stirred,  but  sobbed  softer  and  softer,  till 
at  length  he  surrendered  the  spirit,  and  that  so 
c^uietly,  peacefully,  and  insensibly,  that  none  could 
perceive ;  and,  like  the  patriarch  Jacob,  he  ended 
his  days,  wliich  were  few  and  evil,  and  wholly 
spent  in  the  service  of  God,  as  the  story  of  his  life 
will  declare."  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight, 
and  was  buried  at  Berwick,  just  on  the  borders  of 
his  native  laud. 

By  following  James  Melville  through  school  and 
college,  by  land  and  water,  at  home  and  in  exile, 
and  by  connecting  his  life  with  the  gi'eat  events  of 
his  time,  we  are  enabled  to  breathe  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  atmosphere  of  Scotland  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  We  are  brouglit 
into  contact  with  a  person  of  a  peculiarly  individual 
character,  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  truest  type  of  the 
generation  immediately  succeeding  that  of  Knox. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Scottish  national  f\dth 
was  wrought  upon  by  many  influences,  and  he 
helped  to  mould  it  into  the  form  which  it  ulti- 
mately assumed.  When  he  died  the  labour  of  his 
life  seemed  lost,  he  was  himself  in  exile,  and  the 
Presbyterian  polity  wholly  destroyed.  In  reality 
it  was  but  a  seeming  defeat,  and  long  after  both 
the  Melvilles  were  in  their  graves,  the  policy  which 
they  had  consistently  advocated  triumphed  at  last. 
1638  and  1688  made  ample  amends  for  all  their 
struggles  and  sufferings. 

This  one  lifetime  saw  many  changes.  When  it 
began,  the  iJre-Reforraation  Chm-ch,  though  tottering 
to  its  fixll,  was  still  in  existence ;  when  it  ended, 
England  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one 
sovereign,  Romanism  had  virtually  disappeared, 
and  the  only  question  of  practical  politics  was  as 
to  which  form  of  Protestantism  should  ultimately 
prevail. 
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A  SOXG  IX  JUXE. 


A    WHISPER  steals  from  out  among  the  leaves, 
A  murmur  low  from  rivulet, 
A  perfiune  from  the  violet, 
A  muffled  twitter  from  the  casement  eaves. 

From  cloudless  sky  comes  down  a  trilling  voice, 
The  Lee  goes  past  on  luunmiiig  wing. 
In  brake  and  copse  the  song  birds  sing, 

Each  answering  each,  so  fully  they  rejoice. 

Lut  riclior  is  the  music  in  my  heart 
The  voices  of  my  children  Avake  ; 
A  lieaven  on  eartli  for  me  they  make 

As  now  in  all  their  gladness  I  have  part. 

For  all  the  bi'ightness  of  the  day  I  share 
111  mingling  with  their  childish  glee  ; 


And  all  God's  goodness  then  I  see 
And  ask,  with  gladsome  heart,  Is  heaven  more  fair  % 

Lo  !  suddenly  thick  clouds  obsciu'e  the  sky, 
And  shroud  tlie  glorj'  of  the  day  ; 
While  birds  their  songs  more  quickly  stay. 

Like  hovering  speck  the  kite  has  poised  on  high. 

And  so  my  troubled  heart  is  filled  with  fears 
For  children's  weal,  lest  sudden  pall 
Should  cloud  their  lives,  or  they  should  fall 

A  prey  to  evil  in  their  tender  years. 

All  earthly  glory  fades  ;  but  heaven  is  fair 
With  cherubim  and  seraphim. 
And  angel^s'  songs,  and  light  of  Him 

Who  lighteth  all ;  nor  cloud  nor  night  is  there. 

A.  Patox. 
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A  TALE  IX  SIX  CHArTERS. 
By  Eiir.iNA  F.  Hakdy. 

Chapter  I. 

So  nigh  is  gran<Unir  to  the  dust, — 

So  near  is  (!od  to  man  ; — 
"When  (hity  whispers  low  '  Thou  must .' ' 

The  youth  readies  '  I  CAK  ! '  " 

3]\IE  home  to-mor- 
row, 3  p.m.  train. 
We  are  all  well,  but 
yon  are  wanted." 

Sncli  was  tlie  brief 
telegraphic  message 
over    which  Archie 
Fraser  stood  poring, 
—  all   his  heart  in 
liis  eyes, — and  scan- 
ning    each     word, 
each  letter,  as  if  to 
detect    some    dark 
and  dreadful  mean- 
ing.    With   a  long 
sigli,  almost   of  re- 
lief,    he     at     last 
crumpled     up     the 
-  ^"~  tawny    envelope    and    its 
sphinx  -  riddle  -  like    enclos- 
ure, thrust  the  same  into  his 
greatcoat-iwcket  and  came  to 
something  like  a  decision. 
-^'  ■-.       "  '  They  are  all  well.'  "     Thank  God  ! 
"^^^Z   And  what  does  the  rest  matter  after  all  ? 
--  ■''"^"       And,  do  M-hat  I  like,  I  can't  leave  sooner 
than   to-morrow   now.      Yes,    I   may   as 
well  go  to  Moray  Place.     What  good  would  it  do 
to  mope  in  my  lodgings  ?    When  '  they  are  all  well' 
too  1     No,  if  I  am  to  leave  to-morrow  for  a  week 

perhaps,  I  must  say  goodbye  to them  all !" 

Before  this  soliloquy  M'as  rpiite  ended  the  youth 
had  run  quickly  down  the  three  long  stairs  in 
College  Street  leading  from  his  own  plain,  scantily 
fm'nished  lodgings,  and  was  off  to  spend  the  evening 
in  moi'e  congenial  qunrters.  The  drab  greatcoat 
covered  a  ]ierfectly  faultless  suit  and  the  latest 
style  of  collar  and  cravat,  besides  which  Archie 
Eraser's  own  personal  appearance  was  one  fitted  to 
grace  any  drawing-room.  He  was  tall,  fair-haired, 
well-built;  thoroughly  Celtic  in  features,  and 
withal  not  quite  without  a  certain  glow  of  healthy 
colour  that  bespoke  him  country-born. 

A  small  musical  party  was  gathered  that  evening 
in  Mrs.  Seymour's  drawing-room — a  select,  quiet, 
fi'.shionable  sort  of  affair,  quite  recJt.ercM  as  to 
nuisic,  guests,  and  everything.  But  Archie  Fraser 
had  learned  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  that  luxurious 
room  with  its  soft  lights  and  glancing  mirrors — 
its    visions    of    culture    and    refinement.      Frank 


Seymour  was  a  college  crony  and  so  an  intro- 
duction came  naturally  and  easily  to  him.  And 
now  after  some  months  of  frequent  intercourse  the 
yoimg  Highland  student  found  himself  looking  to 
the  Seymours'  household  as  to  a  second  home.  To 
leave  its  ])recincts  even  for  a  few  days  was  some- 
ing  serious. 

The  evening's  programme — stiff  with  German 
nouns  and  names  of  great  composers — was  rigidly 
adhered  to.  Some  hours  had  passed,  and  still 
Schubert  and  Chopin  were  having  their  say — still 
the  fashionable  audience  seemed  absorbed  in  them. 
One  elderly  dowager  in  crimson  satin  and  marabou 
feathers,  her  neck  blazing  with  jewels,  had  turned 
a  severe  look  on  Archie  Fraser  more  than  once  for 
whispering  softly  to  a  fair  girl  seated  near  him. 
It  was  evidently  next  thing  to  high  treason  to  talk 
at  present,  and  the  offender  relai:)sed  suddenly  into 
due  and  decorous  silence. 

It  was  perhaps  not  wonderful — with  that  tele- 
gram in  his  pocket — that  his  thoughts  wandered  a 
little  during  this  enforced  silence.  Not  wonderful 
either  that  his  thoughts  conjured  up  the  vision  of 
one  low-roofed  parlour  very  far  away  from  Moray 
Place — a  cosy  enough  room  perhaps,  ])ut  with  ^•ery 
plain  furniture  and  very  commonplace  surroundings. 
The  sort  of  life  there  was  rpiite  familiar  to  him — 
he  had  been  very  happy  there — he  might  be  so 
again.  But  what  would  the  Seymours  think  of  a 
place  like  that?  How  could  he  ever  ask  any  of 
them  to  visit  there  1  Was  there  not  a  chasm 
yawning  between  them  which  he  could  never  hope 
to  bridge  1  "  Not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  them — 
God  forbid  !"  he  said  to  himself  fervently.  "My 
mother — Elsie — Joe — all  of  them  !  They  are  far 
truer  and  nobler  and  better  than  the  very  best  of 
these  gossipmongers  and  butterflies  !  I  know  it 
— and  I  can  understand — but — but  —  there  are 
things  the  Seymours  —  accustomed  to  all  this 
luxury  and  refinement  of  manners — would  never 
understand  1  Eva  might — she  is  so  different — so 
superior — and  yet,  even  for  her  it  woidd  be  hard — 
very  hard  ! " 

It  was  a  deep  sigh  that  ended  Archie  Eraser's 
soliloquy,  so  deep  that  Eva  Seymour  took  pity  on 
him,  and,  Chopin  being  at  last  laid  to  rest,  began 
to  rally  him  a  little  on  his  dismal  aspect. 

"You  must  be  writing  a  tragedj-,  I  think  !"  she 
said  gaily.  But  when  her  companion  had  briefly 
told  his  story — about  the  mysterious  telegram  and 
his  sudden  recall  to  home— it  was  Eva's  turn  to 
look  grave. 

"You  are  going  away  I  And  so  soon  ?"  she  sai<l 
in  low  voice  and  looking  very  pale.  There  was 
something  in  the  tremor  of  her  voice  that  sent  a 
thrill  of  gladness  through  Archie  Eraser's  heart. 
But  Bach's  symphony  in  G-minor  was  just  begin- 
ning, and  again  the  marabou  feathers  were  nodding 
awful  threats  at  Archie.  Again  he  had  time  to 
conjure  up  the  old  farmhouse  parlour  and  its 
homely  gronji.     This  time,  though,  Love  and  Hope 
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had  the  best  of  it  He  saw  them  in  a  brighter, 
softer,  happier  glow.  Yes,  Eva  would  uiulerstand 
— uxiuUl  appreciate  for  his  sake  !  And  then — iu 
the  golden  future  before  him  was  there  not  some 
sweet  quiet  nook — some  white-walled  manse  nest- 
ling among  orchard  blooms — a  home  of  culture  and 
even  elegance — which  Mr.  Seymoiu-  himself  would 
allow  to  be  worthy  of  his  Eva  !  That  symphony 
in  G-miuor  seemed  the  pleasantest  thing  he  had 
ever  listenen.!  to,  and  the  owner  of  the  marabous 
was  ple;ised  to  remark  that  "  Mr.  Eraser — was  that 
his  name  1 — was  really  unexceptlonahle — decidedly 
handsome — good  style— and  evidently  musical." 

"  I'm  afraid  our  duet-singing  will  suffer  by  your 
absence,"  Eva  tried  to  say  lightly,  as  they  parted 
that  night.  It  was  so  nice,  Archie  thought,  to  hear 
her  talk  of  "  our  "  anything  ! 

"  I  hope  soon  to  resume  it,"  he  answered. 
"  I've  been  practi.-ing  that  Troubadour  thing  most 
fiu'iously." 

"  Oh  yes,"  laughed  Eva,  "  but  you'll  easily 
forget  the  Troubadour  in  the  land  of  bagpipes  and 
strathspeys  !" 

"  No,  I  promise  you,  I  won't  forget  him — I  will 
neither  forget  him — nor — ^ou  /"  The  last  word 
was  very  softly  whispered  as  they  said  good-bye  in 
the  hall,  and  if  Eva  Seymour  heard  it  she  made 
no  sign  either  of  approval  or  disapproval.  Only 
her  sweet  blue  eyes  filled  with  happy  tears,  and 
she  turned  quickly  away,  leaving  her  lover  to  the 
commonplace  realities  of  the  cigars  and  lively 
chatter  of  the  other  "  fellows,"  to  the  long 
tramp  homeward  through  wet  and  wintry  streets, 
the  winding  stair  and  the  shabby  lodgings,  but 
through  and  above  them  all — the  dream  of  a 
Golden  Age  to  come  ! 


Chapter  II, 

"  You  can  tell  me  nothing  more,  then,  Sandy  1 
How  is  my  mother  bearing  up  V  So  Archie  Eraser 
eagerly  questioned  his  father's  grieve,  as  the  farmer's 
gig  made  the  best  of  its  way  through  a  storm  of 
blinding  rain  and  sleet,  from  Aldochie  railway 
station  to  Mosskuowe. 

"  I  ken  nae  mair,  Maister  Airchie,  true's  I'm 
leevin'.  The  mistress  is  jist  extraordinar !  But 
she  aye  keeps  a  calm  sough  aboot  her  in  time  o' 
trouble  like  this." 

"A  time  of  trouble  indeed!"  sighed  the  young 
man,  thinking  of  the  altered  state  of  tilings  at  home. 
His  father  had  failed.  It  was  a  bad  failure — a 
regular  "break  down." 

"  Uncle  Peter,  you  say,  is  there  1  And  looking 
into  the  matter?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  Your  gran'uncle  was  rummagin' 
awa  amang  a  wheen  auld  papers  an'  accoonts  when 
I  cam'  afl' — ^jist  rael  cheery  like." 

Archie  groaned,  "  Quite  in  spirits  of  course — 
jast  like  him  !" 

The  long  uphill  drive  came  to  an  end  at  last, 


and  tlie  soaked  travellers  jumped  off  at  the  brae 
foot.  There  was  only  one  window  lighted  in  the 
old  farmhouse.  Archie's  sisters  were  at  the  avenue 
gate  to  meet  him,  wild  as  the  night  was,  and  before 
long  his  mother's  arms  were  round  him.  "  Oh, 
Archie,  my  son,  my  son  !  You  are  our  only  hope 
now  !     I  knew  you  would  not  fail  us  !" 

"Don't  say  anything  to  vex  father,  Archie!" 
whispered  Elsie,  his  favourite  sister.  "  He  feels  it 
terribly,  and  it  makes  him — you  know  what !" 

"Au'fitlli/  glad  to  see  j'ou,  Archie!"  cried  his 
brother  Joe,  running  past  him  to  help  Sandy  with 
the  mare.  "  But  for  any  sake  take  care  how 
you  answer  Uncle  Peter !  I've  put  my  foot  in  it 
already ! " 

It  was  gratifying,  of  coiu'se,  to  be  so  much  wanted, 
so  warmly  welcomed  ;  but  what  did  all  these  warn- 
ings and  enigmatical  counsels  mean  1  He  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  vexing  his  father  or  of  quarrelling 
with  Uncle  Peter ! 

Things  looked  didl  enough  in  the  little  parlour 
where  the  poor,  broken-down  farmer  sat  in  his 
armchair  by  the  low  fire,  looking  moodily  into  its 
depths.  He  only  rose  and  grasped  his  son's  hand ; 
then  immediately  returned  to  his  former  attitude 
and  silent  cogitations.  His  wife's  uncle,  the  "Uncle 
Peter"  so  frequently  referred  to,  sat  by  the  table 
with  books  and  papers  before  him ;  a  red  Kilmar- 
nock cowl  surmounting  his  wizened  face  and  ferret- 
like  eyes — features  to  which  an  old  yellow  wig, 
slightly  "  agee,"  gave  a  touch  of  the  grotesque,  but 
which  were  yet  uot  altogether  unkindly  in  their 
expression. 

"  Ay,  ay,  lad  !  We'll  get  things  into  shape  uoo 
a  bit,  if  ye'll  sit  doun  an'  attend  to  what  I  have 
to  say,"  said  Uncle  Peter  authoritatively. 

But  a  mother's  care  was  stiU  round  Archie 
Eraser,  and  not  without  a  good,  comfortable  meal 
would  she  allow  her  wet  and  weary  traveller  to 
enter  on  such  vexing  details  as  she  well  knew  lay 
before  him.  So  they  all  gathered  round  him  at 
the  tea-table,  and  pressed  him  to  the  homely  fare, 
and  tried  to  speak  for  a  little  while  about  the  home 
news  and  the  country  news,  everything  but  the  one 
dark  theme  of  which  all  hearts  were  full !  But 
the  table  was  cleared  at  last,  and  Uncle  Peter's 
turn  came. 

Fully  half  an  hour  the  old  gentleman  went  on  in 
his  weak,  grating  voice,  proving  to  Archie's  be- 
wildered senses  that  nothing  but  ruin — blank,  bare 
ruin — stared  them  in  the  face.  Mosskuowe  must 
be  left  at  once.  He  knew  of  a  man  who  would 
reHeve  them  of  the  tack.  As  for  "some  people" 
(here  Uncle  Peter  bobbed  his  red  cowl  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  farmer,  still  seated  motionless  as  a  lay 
figure  by  the  fireside,  his  back  turned  towards 
them),  it  Avould  be  better  for  ikem  "no  to  meddle 
wi'  fairmin'  again." 

"But,  good  heavens,  sir!  what  is  to  be  donel" 
asked  Archie  in  a  low  voice. 

Uncle  Peter  tapped  his  silver  snuffbox,  cleared 
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his  throat,  adjusted  Iiis  wig.  "  Faur  be  it  frae 
me,  Aircliie,  to  baud  aloof  frae  my  aiu  kith  an'  kiu 
in  the  day  o'  adversity." 

Archie  muttered  sometliing  about  endless  grati- 
tude. 

"  Dinna  say  ovrre  muckle,  my  lad.  Dinna  let 
iiwds  but  deeds  be  ma  raicompense  !  Ye'll  mind 
Benjie  "Wilson,  maist  likely?" 

'•  Your  overseer  at  the  Tannery,  sir  1  Oh  yes  ! 
of  course  ! " 

"Aweell  Benjie's  gettiu'  frail  an'  wants  to 
retire!  No  jist  on  bear- meal  bannocks  an  ,soor 
dook  aither !  Benjie's  been  a  savin'  laud  an'  has 
turned  a  bonnie  penny,  I  can  tell  ye  !" 

"  Well,  sir?"  asked  Archie  at  last,  as  his  grand- 
uncle  seemed  inclined  to  pause  in  silent  jubilation 
over  Benjie's  success. 

"  Well,  sir  ? "  repeated  the  old  gentleman, 
mimicking  his  tone  with  some  displeasure.  "  I'm 
willin"  to  put  you — you,  a  young,  inexperienced 
callaut — into  Benjie's  shoes  this  verra  meeuit.  Gif 
sae  be  ye  promise  to  throw  yer  hert  into  the  thing 
an'  gie  up  all  hankerin'  aifter  ither  profitless  pur- 
suits. I  think  ye  are  something  like  mysel',  Airchie, 
an'  hae  a  speerit  o'  determination  to  get  on  in  ony 
trade  ye  set  yer  mind  till     Noo,  what  say  ye  1 " 

"Sir!  sir!  My  vocation — my  studies — my 
future  prosp " 

"  Vocation,  indeed ! "  shrieked  Uncle  Peter. 
"  Studies  !  "Whae's  to  pay  for  them  %  Your  future 
prospects  !  What  are  they  %  Your  mother  and 
sisters'  future  prospects  are  the  puirshoose,  I'm 
thinkin'  !  No,  no,  my  lad  !  Think  it  owre,  sair- 
ously.  I'll  gie  ye  till  to-morrow  mornin'.  Ye'll 
hae  Benjie's  pay,  an'  his  biggin'  at  the  Tannery 
to  shelter  thae  puir  craturs  ben  the  hoose  (Mrs. 
Fraser  and  the  girls  had  retired  from  the  business 
conversation).  Serve  me  weel,  an'  I'll  no  prove  a 
hard  maister.  The  wage  '11  aye  be  risin'  as  ye 
come  on  in  the  business ;  an'  I'll  no  be  slack  to 
raise  it,  for  what  a  frien'  gets  is  no  jist  lost.  It's  a 
gran'  openin',  Airchie ;  sae  tak'  coiuisel  an'  be  wise. 
Refuse  ma  offer,  an',  ma  certy,  ye  may  seek  a  better 
ane  to  j'ersel,  an'  dinna  luik  for  Peter  Caw  to  hand 
yer  held  abune  the  water !  But  guid  nicht  be  wi' 
ye  a',  for  I  maun  hae  my  rest."  So  saying,  the  old 
gentleman  seized  his  candle  and  went  upstairs. 

Archie  Fraser  sat  for  a  long  time,  his  elbows 
planted  on  the  table,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
His  father  said  not  a  word  ;  only  a  fierce  little 
poke  at  the  smouldering  embers  told  now  and  then 
of  his  inward  irritation.  Presently  another  sound 
struck  on  his  ear.  It  was  the  "  thud,  thud "  of 
poor  Elsie's  crutches,  for  Elsie,  with  her  sweet  f;ice 
and  sunny  hair,  was  a  helpless  cripple  !  She  put 
her  arm  softly  round  her  brother's  neck  and 
whispered — 

"Archie!  One  little  bit  of  good  news!  / 
won't  be  any  burden — at  least  not  for  any  time. 
I've  got  such  a  nice  situation  in  Craigtowu  already, 
at  Miss  Grimm's,  the  best  milliner  there,  you  know  ! 


Isn't  it  goodi  I  was  getting  frightened  about 
things,  you  know,  though  we  didn't  like  to  tell 
you.  So  I  made  inquiry,  and  Miss  Grimm  took 
me  down  for  a  week  to  try  me,  and  she  was  so 
pleased  !     And  I'm  so  thankful !" 

Archie  stared  at  her  in  new  and  utter  dismay. 
Elsie,  the  home  favourite,  with  her  fine  musical 
genius  just  developing — to  degrade  herself  and 
them  all  by  becoming — a  milliner's  girl!  It  was 
too  much  ! 

"  Nonsense,  Elsie  !  You  don't  know  what  you're 
speaking  about.  Don't  say  that  again  for  any 
sake  ! "  They  were  the  roughest  words  she  had 
ever  had  from  Archie,  and  tears  sparkled  now  in 
the  soft  hazel  eyes,  as  she  turned  away  in  her  fresh 
disappointment. 

"  I  say,  Ai'chie,  old  fellow  !  I'm  awfullj/  sorry 
for  you,"  said  Joe  in  his  usual  blunt  and  bluff 
style.  Joe's  face  and  hands  were  rough  and  red 
with  outwork,  and  there  was  a  general  atmosphere 
of  ploughed  lands,  barn,  and  stables  about  him. 
He  was  younger  than  Archie,  but  had  twice 
his  strength — a  rising  giant  in  fact.  "I  asked 
Uncle  Peter  to  take  me  instead,  but  it  was  no  go. 
I'm  to  stay  on  here  as  grieve  to  this  precious  old 
file  he  knows  that's  to  take  over  the  farm.  A 
good  job  too,  so  far's  it  goes,  but — I'd  like  to  have 
saved  you  from  the  tan-pits,  Archie  !  I  would 
that,  man !  Why,  you've  been  getting  on  so 
splendid,  and — and  we  were  all  so  proud  of  you 
— that's  a  fact !  It  '11  break  my  mother's  heart 
altogether." 

Archie  only  wrung  his  brother's  hand  again  in 
silent  gratitude  for  this  true-hearted  sympathy. 
It  touched  him  deeply  that  they  were  all  so  kindly 

thinking  of  him,  while  he No  !  he  could  not 

yet  face  that  sacrifice  he  was  asked  to  make  for 
them  I  He  coidd  support  himself  easily  by  teaching 
and  by  newspaper  work  in  town  ;  for  the  matter  of 
that,  he  had  pretty  well  done  so  already.  But  there 
were  five  brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  Joe 
and  Elsie,  besides  the  mother  and  the  broken-down 
father.  Was  he  to  leave  "  those  few  sheep  in  the 
wilderness  "  and  fight  the  battle  of  life  on  his  own 
account  solely  %  Joe  and  he  conversed  for  a  while 
quietly,  in  as  near  an  approach  to  a  whisper, 
indeed,  as  Joe  Fraser  ever  could  arrive  at.  It 
was  evidently  thought  prudent  to  leave  their  father 
to  his  own  meditations  as  yet.  The  result  of  the 
conversation  was  a  thorough  conviction  in  both 
minds  that  to  escape  from  Uncle  Peter's  bondage 
was,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Joe,  "  to  coup 
the  kirn." 

It  was  long  past  midnight  before  the  Moss- 
knowe  family  had  all  gone  to  rest — even  Joe,  who 
had  to  be  up  at  four,  sat  talking  till  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  sounded  from  the  old  eight-day  clock  in 
the  lobby.  But  at  last  Archie  was  left  alone  in 
the  parlour-.  He  was  to  sleep  in  the  neatly-curtained 
box-bed,  which  was  the  only  "  spare  room  "  in  that 
crowded  house.     It  was  no  unfamiliar  object  truly, 
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and  iiKiny  a  good  uiglit's  rest  he  had  known  in  it ; 
but  now  it  looked  as  if  it  would  stifle  him  with  its 
elose  environment.  His  mother  was  the  last  to 
leave  him.  That  mother  and  son  had  much  in 
common  in  their  natures.  Perhaps  they  understood 
each  other  better  than  any  of  the  others  could  do. 

"My  boy!"  she  said  once  more,  "indeed  my 
heart  is  ivae  for  you  this  night !  Do  you  think, 
dear,  you  can — do  it  ? " 

Archie  took  his  mother's  hands  in  both  of  his. 
"  Mother,  I  would  do  anything  for  your  sake.  I 
am  willing  to  do  this— at  least  I  ought  to — indeed 
/  7n7ist !  But  give  me  till  the  morning  to  think. 
Oil,  mother  !  I  had  fixed  my  mind — -my  heart — on 
such  different  things  !  Can  you  understand  how 
hard  it  is  to  give  up  that  other  life  %  I  don't  want 
to  vex  you  more,  but  I  have  always  had  your 
sj'mpathy.     Dear  mother  !  let  me  have  it  still ! " 

"  You  have,  Archie.  You  will  always  have.  I 
think  I  do  feel  how  hard  it  must  be  to  give  up 
your  studies — your  college  life  and  friends — your 
hope  of  a  high  and  holy  calling.  It  almost  breaks 
my  heart  to  think  of  it,  Archie ;  so  what  must  it 
be  for  you  ?" 

Archie  had  again  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
His  ruffled  hair  stood  up  in  wild  confusion,  his  face 
was  sharp  and  colourless.  A  sort  of  groan  escaped 
him. 

"Mother!  mother!  there  was  something  else — • 
sojnething  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  might  be  folly  for 
me  to  think  of  her  even  as  it  was — and  now " 

Mrs.  Fraser  showed  no  surprise. 

"  Something  else,  Archie  ?  Yes,  maybe  I  cayi 
understand  that  trouble  too.  Oh  !  my  son,  I  have 
known  an  hour  like  this  of  yours.  God  knows 
whether  I  did  right  or  wrong  then — but — I  did  it 
for  the  best  I  My  poor  Archie !  I  have  often 
prayed  that  none  of  my  bairns  might  ever  pass 
tlirough  the  same  deep  waters  as  me,  but  I  doubt 
that  prayer  has  not  been  heard  !  But  go  to  rest 
now,  my  boy,  and  we  will  both  ask  counsel  of  the 
Lord  before  to-morrow's  work  be  done." 

Left  alone  now  over  the  dying  fire,  Archie  mused 
long  and  wonderingly  on  his  mother's  last  words. 
He  liad  always  felt  that  it  was  no  very  tender 
bond  that  united  his  parents.  His  father's  "dour," 
reserved  nature  had  little  atti'action  even  for  his 
children,  tliough  there  was  much  in  it  worthy  of 
their  respect.  Some  dim  traditions  haunted  his 
mind  still  (carried  down  from  the  old  days  when 
certain  "little  ])itchers  with  long  ears"  had  caught 
the  chance  converse  of  too  loquacious  aunts  and 
nurses),  traditions  which  told  of  his  mother  having 
been  coaxed  into  making  "  a  very  good  match  "  for 
tiie  sake  of  her  family.  Where  was  the  "  very  good 
match  "  now  ?  He  knew  to-night  that  the  old 
tradition  was  tnie  ! 

It  was  but  a  troubled  night  Archie  spent  in  the 
narrow  sphere  of  that  box-bed.  Fitful  slumber — 
broken  dreams — wild  upstartings  to  some  visionary 
conflict  or  desperate  endeavour — that  was  its  tenor. 


Now  he  was  in  the  elegant  drawing-room  at  Moray 
Place,  with  the  symphony  in  G-minor  grinding  in 
his  ears,  and  the  old  dowager's  marabou  feathers 
bobbing  up  and  down  before  him.  Again  he  was 
in  his  uncle's  tan-yard,  dressed  in  old  Benjie's 
fustians,  and  groping  among  raw  hides  and  piles  of 
bark,  with  nauseous  smells  and  sights  all  round 
him.  And  yet  again  he  saw  Eva  Seymour  drowning 
in  one  of  the  great  foul  pits  there,  and  he  was 
rushing  wildly  in  to  save  her.  Then  Elsie  would 
appear  carrying  a  bandbox  through  the  High  Street 
of  Craigtown,  and  Eva  Seymoiu",  though  newly 
rescued  from  destruction,  would  immediately  leave 
him,  and  cut  his  acquaintance  for  ever !  They 
were  pleasant  dreams  truly  ! 

But  "  with  the  morning  calm  reflection  came." 
Very  early  morning  too.  Archie  was  up  not  long 
after  Joe,  and  in  a  quiet,  solitary  hour  came  to 
his  final  resolve.  God  helping  him,  he  would 
complain  no  more  of  his  own  blighted  hopes  and 
aspirE|,tions,  but  turn  fixedly  from  glowing  visions  to 
most  sober  realities.  For  the  sake  of  mother,  father, 
and  all  of  them,  he  would  quietly  don  old  Benjie 
Wilson's  leathern  apron,  and  become — a  tanner  ! 

"  I  had  thought  to  follow  Thee,  0  my  Master, 
in  higher,  holier  service  !"     So  he  prayed. 

His  mother's  well-worn  Bible  lay  on  the  window- 
shelf  He  opened  it  at  random,  seeking  a  text  for 
the  day. 

"  il/y  son,  give  me  thine  heart." 

"Yea,  Lord!"   said  Archie  half  aloud.     "It  is 
not  my  service  but  my  self  Thou  seekest. 
"  Take  it,  Lord,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated  all  to  Thee  !" 

{To  he  contimte'L) 

Scarcliing  tfje  Scriptures. 

1.  Find  the  command  that  a  kingsliould  write  a  copy 
of  the  law,  and  keep  it  by  him,  and  read  it. 

2.  Find  the  command  that  the  law  sliould  be  read  in 
the  hearing  of  all  tlie  people  once  ever}''  seven  years. 

3.  Find  in  2  Kings  a  j)roof  that  these  two  commands 
had  not  been  obeyed. 

4.  5.  Find  twenty  persons  in  Old  Testament  of  whom 
it  is  stated  that  they  prayed  (only  one  text  for  each). 

6  Find  in  Gospels  six  instances  of  Christ  going  apart, 
or  to  a  lonely  place,  to  pray. 

7,  8.  How  many  other  instances  can  yon  find  in  the 
Gospels  of  Christ  praying  or  giving  thanks  1 

9,  10.  In  how  many  places  in  St.  ilatthew  does 
Christ  tell  His  di.sciples  to  pray  ? 

ANSWEKS  FOR  ]\IAY. 
1.  1  Fet.  3.  1,  2.     2.  1  Cor.  11.  5,  6  ;  1  Tim.  2.  9,  10  ; 
1  Pet.  3.  3,  4.     3.   1  Cor.   14.  34,  35  ;  1  Tim.  2.   8-12. 

4.  Phcebe,  Priscilla,  Mary,  Tryphena,  Tryphosa,  Persis. 

5.  Mary,  the  Lord's  mother  ;  Dorcas  ;  Mary,  motlier  of 
Mark;  lihoda;  Lydia;  Damaris ;  Priscilla.  6.  Priscilla 
helped  to  instruct  Apollos,  Acts  18.  26.  7.  Lois  and 
Eunice,  2  Tim.  1.  5.  8.  Mary,  mother  of  James  and 
Joses  ;  Mary  Magdalene  ;  Salome  ;  .loanna;  Susanna — 
Mark  15.  40  and  Luke  8.  3.  9.  The  Yiigin  ;  the  wife 
of  Cleophas  (Clopas),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses  ;  Mary  Magdalene  ;  Ihiry  of 
l^ethany  ;  the  mother  of  JIark,  Acts  12.  12  ;  Marv 
Rom.  IG,  6.     10.  1  Cor.  7.  14. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ON  A  WOMEN'S  GUILD. 
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^  CKoman's  iTljougljts  on  a 
{Lmomcu's  (Suilti. 

DR.  CHARTEKIS'  Paper  about  Women's  Work 
in  tlie  March  Magazine  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  ami  I  cannot  help  thinking  about  the  subject 
of  it.  Let  me  tell  here  a  few  of  the  pros  and  cons 
that  are  floating  in  my  mind.  That  I  am  not  at 
all  able  to  translate  thought  into  action  is  nothing  ! 
That  there  is  already  an  immense  amount  of 
excellent  -woman's  work  done  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland — I  would  rather  say  in  the  Cliurclics  of 
Scotland — goes  without  saying;  that  there  are 
wonderful  possibilities  in  the  same  direction,  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  springs  of  energy,  perseverance, 
lovingkindness,  I  think  no  woman  at  least  will  deny. 
The  work  is  there,  and  the  workers  :  the  problem 
is  to  give  to  the  first  order  and  some  degree  of 
uniform  method,  without  taking  away  spoutaneous- 
ness  and  local  colouring,  and  to  the  second  the 
cidtivatiou  and  training  of  their  individual  gifts  by 
what  one  may  call  a  technical  education  iu  ditferent 
branches  of  Christian  work. 

As  it  is,  the  work  in  every  parish  or  congregation 
is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  a  young  mini- 
ster and  his  willing  helpers  truly  a  great  unknown, 
\\ith  whose  outline  and  proportions  they  very  com- 
monly make  acquaintance  by  running  their  heads 
first  against  one  corner  and  then  against  another. 
By  the  time  that  they  have  made  a  good  many 
discoveries  and  learned  to  know  each  other,  very 
probably  the  minister,  for  reasons  more  or  less 
weighty,  accepts  a  call  from  another  congregation, 
and  the  whole  machinery  which  he  has  set  in 
motion  is  at  a  standstill  or  dissolves  like  a  rope  of 
sand.  "  New  men,  new  measures,"  and  after  an 
interregmim  the  next  incumbent  begins  afresh — 
very  probably  seeking  the  same  ends  by  an  alto- 
gether different  road,  and  with  either  a  new  or  a 
bewildered  staff  of  workers.  When  Her  Majesty 
changes  lier  ministers  the  nation  is  not  sensible  of 
any  such  hiatus  or  jerkiness  in  the  natiimal  ma- 
chineiy,  and  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  though 
the  ministers  go  out  the  under-secretaries  and  clerks 
stayiu,  carrying  on  in  the  meantime  and  initiating 
their  new  superiors  in  the  daily  routine.  Some- 
thing like  this  takes  place  in  an  exceptionally  well- 
organised  parish  even  now.  When  a  vacancy  in 
the  ministry  occm's  all  stick  to  their  posts,  and 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  welcome  the  new 
incumbent,  not  to  a  chaos,  but  to  an  organised,  if 
imperfect,  little  world.  Now,  as  women  furnish 
almost  always — not  from  their  greater  efficiency, 
but  from  their  more  leisure — the  main  body  of 
"  workers "  in  a  congregation,  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense gain,  especially  during  the  frequent  vacancies 
that  occm-,  if  they  had  the  cohesion  of  a  guild  or 
corporation.  Such  a  body,  both  in  its  centre  and 
its  branches,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  out  the  special 


qualities  of  its  members,  and  make  apparent  which 
among  tliem  possesses  tiie  valuable  faculty  of  ivischj 
and  liumhli/  leading  others.  Such  a  guild  would 
gradually,  one  might  expect,  gather  unwritten  rules 
and  precedents  for  the  guidance  of  its  younger 
members  and  tlie  conduct  of  its  ordinary  work  ; 
and  information  and  advice  could  always  be  had 
from  headquarters,  so  bringing  the  experience  of 
ilaidcukirk  to  the  aid  of  John  o'  Groat's,  and 
vice  versd. 

As  to  the  actual  training  of  workers.  Suppose 
a  Chm'ch  of  Scotland  Guild  of  Female  Workers  to 
be  organised,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  make 
it  an  educational  agency  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence as  is  so  successfully  done  in  most  branches 
of  knowledge  nowadays  1  Why  should  not  ex- 
perienced workers  in  the  cause — say,  for  example, 
of  Zenana  Missions,  of  Nursing  the  Sick,  of  con- 
ducting Bands  of  Hope — give  in  writing  the  results 
of  their  experience  and  their  thought  to  beginners, 
answering  their  questions  and  giving  advice  in 
difficidties  ?  The  commonplace  relation  of  a  fee — 
small  but  definite — between  teachers  and  taught 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  for  the  good  of  both, 
and  would  help  to  defray  the  inevitable  expenses 
of  all  corporate  bodies.  The  Council  or  Committee 
might  also  perhaps  entertain  requests  for  the  services 
of  one  or  another  of  their  number  to  personally  aid 
in  organising  missionary  or  benevolent  schemes  in 
particular  localities. 

In  visitation  of  the  poor,  in  nursing  the  sick,  in 
teaching  the  Bible  Class — in  what  not  of  good 
works  in  fact — example  is  better  than  precept ; 
hence  the  immense  indirect  power,  as  an  educator 
and  instigator,  of  Pastor  Flieduer's  Deaconess' 
Home.  But  alas  !  such  things  grow  and  cannot 
be  made,  and  I  think  they  grow  only  through  the 
inspii'ation  of  a  conseci-ated  individual  life.  It 
has  been  so  at  Kaiserwerth,  it  has  been  so  at 
Mildmay,  it  has  been  so  at  Bristol.  The  Church 
can  only  adopt  and  foster  and  in  some  degree  guide 
the  work  which  the  faith  and  wisdom  of  a  son  or 
daughter  has  brought  into  existence.  I  feel  there- 
fore as  if  for  oiu:  Scottish  Mildmay  or  Kaiserwerth 
we  can  but  hope,  pray,  and  expect.  All  the  same, 
the  beginning  of  a  Women's  Guild  of  Workers 
would  show  m  what  direction  the  Church's  prayers 
and  hopes  go,  and  would  show  also  that  she  will 
not  look  coldly  on  the  new  life  when  God  shall 
give  it  to  her. 

Let  me  add  just  another  sentence.  Surely  every 
one  who  joins  a  Women's  Guild  should  set  down, 
not  only  her  attachment  to  the  Church  and  her 
desire  to  take  some  part  in  the  Church's  work,  but 
should  specify  what  particular  bit  of  work — be  it 
ever  so  tiny — she  is  either  trying  to  do,  or  has 
definitely  resolved  to  begin,  and  this  not  in  a  formal 
column  under  a  printed  heading  of  "  Nursing," 
"  Sunday  School  Work,"  etc.,  but  in  her  own  words 
with  more  or  less  of  detail. 

A  Minister's  Dauuuter. 
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GOLD  THAT  NO  MAN  CAN  GATHER— LIFE  AND  WORK  NOTES, 


Bug  of  iHe  golti,  tl)at  ttjou  maucst  tc 

xtch. — Rj=\-  ">•  IS. 

|lritf}rr  tljicbrs,  nor  robrtoxis,  stall  in= 
tcrit  ttc  iungtiom  of  (SoD, — icor.  vi,  i. 


^olti  tljat  no  fHan  ran  gatljcr. 

r\  BURNISHED  gold  that  the  suuset  leaves 

Ablaze  on  the  window-pane  ! 
'Tis  no  soiTOw  to  me  that  you  fade  away, 
And  are  not  for  barter  and  gain. 

0  burnished  gold  on  the  rijipling  sea  ! 

I  joy  that  you  cannot  last ;  * 

1  am  glad  no  net  can  gather  you  in, 
Ko  net  that  a  fisher  miglit  cast. 

O  burnished  gold  of  the  glowing  clouds, 

That  bear  the  wearied  day  home  ! 
'Tis  good  that  they  hide  your  wealth  in  their  breast, 

As  they  sleep  'neath  a  starry  dome. 

0  burnished  gold  of  the  streets  of  God  ! 

'TLs  your  light  on  sea  and  on  sky  ; 
God's  pure-robed  traders  walk  there  in  peace, 

And  no  lover  of  gain  draws  nigh. 

A.  0 


iLife  anti  Moxk  Botrs. 

The  Young  Mex's  Guild— Edi.vburgh  Distkict. — 
A  very  interesting  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Guild 
in  this  locality  was  lately  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Offices 
of  the  Church.  The  attendance  numbered  over  150 
young  men,  and  was  representative  in  its  character,  each 
branch  within  the  District  being  asked  to  send  two  rejire- 
seiitatives  in  addition  to  its  oidinary  delegates.  The 
Kev.  Professor  Charteris  jiresided,  and  on  the  ]ilatfonn 
were  several  clergymen  and  others  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Guild,  including  Eeju-esentatives  of  the  Sabbath 
Morning  Fellowship  Union  of  the  city.  After  tea  the  Secre- 
tary read  an  excellent  Keport  on  the  work  of  the  District 
Committee  and  the  jirogress  of  the  Guild  in  Edinburgh 
since  its  formation,  showing  that  the  efforts  of  the 
District  Committee  had  been  the  njeans  of  greatlj- 
strengthening  and  extending  the  Guild  in  the  locality. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman  and  others  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Guild,  and  these 
were  responded  to  with  great  enthusiasm  —  one  of  the 
speakers  (Mr.  W.  Kenned}-,  Secretar\-  of  the  Fellowship 
Union)  testifving  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Guild  and 
the  Union  had  been  mutually  a  source  of  hel])  and 
strengthening  to  each  other.  A  well-arranged  pro- 
grammeof  music  and  readings  of  an  unusually  high-class 
character  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  meeting 
which  was  most  satisfactorj'  in  every  respect,  and  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  Committee  who  took  charge  of 
the  arrangements  for  it. 

CONFEIIEXCE    OF    THE    SyXOP    OF   ARGYLL. — A   -Well- 

attended  Conference  on  the  Life,  "Work,  Home  and 
Foreign  Slissions,  of  the  Church  was  held  at  Oban  in 
the  end  of  April,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Clerk  of  Kilmallie,  Moderator  of  the  Synod.  Sunday 
Schools  and  the  whole  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
j'oung  were  discussed  by  the  Moderator  and  by  1^1  r. 
Colin  G.  Macrae,  W.S.,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  J.  Keilson 
Cuthbertson  of  Glasgow  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Dewar,  B.D., 
Kilmartiu  The  Kev.  Dr.  Russell  of  Campbeltown  dealt 
with  the  question  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Church  in  tlie  West  Highlands.  An  evening  meeting,  pro- 
sided  over  by  Colonel  MacDougall  of  Macdougall,  appears 
to  have  been  very  successful.  Among  the  .speakers  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Robertson  of  Glasgow  ;  the  Kev. 
Kobeit  Blair  of  Cambuslang  :  and  Mr.  T.  J.  AVilson, 
S.S.C,  Edinburgh. 

lLLrsTK.\TED  MISSIONARY  LECTURE. — The  importance 
of  interesting  the  young  in  missionary  enter]irise  is  so 
great  that  a  good  scheme  intended  to  ]'Ut  vividly  before 
them  the  conditions  of  life  and  thought  with  which  our 
missionaries  have  to  deal  should  be  welcome.  The 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  at  present  organising  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  having 
remitted  to  a  small  sub-committee  to  prejiare  a  Lecture 
on  India  and  our  [Missions  there,  to  be  illustrated  by 
Magic  Lantern  views.  There  will  be  i)ictures  of  Indian 
towns  and  temples  ;  of  incidents  in  tlie  worship  and 
common  life  of  the  people  ;  of  mi.ssion  houses  and  mission 
schools,  etc.  The  lecture  and  views  will  be  ready  for 
circulation  in  October.  Particulars  as  to  the  mode  and 
order  of  circulation  will  be  afterwards  announced.  Com- 
munications on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  the  Kev. 
Duncan  Campbell,  B.D.,  Aberdeen. 


0oticfS  of  33ooii5. 


A  Young  Man:  His  Faith;  His  Aims;  His  Jf'ork ; 
His  Church ;  His  Home  and  Friends ;  His  Leisure 
and  Recreation  (Eilinburgh  :  Macniven  and  AValla'-e). 
These  are  lectures  by  Professor  Charteris  :  Dr.  Eankine, 
Moderator  of  last  General  Assembly  ;  Dr.  Scott,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  Glasgow ;  Dr.  Boyd,  St. 
Andrews  ;  and  Dr.  Alison,  Edinburgh.  They  were 
delivered    to    very    large    audiences    of   young   men    iii 
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Eilinbuvgli  and  Glasgow.  If  the  Cluueli  of  Scotland 
Young  Men's  Guild  had  doue  nothing  else  than  draw- 
forth  this  wise,  fresh,  synijiathetic  teaehing,  it  would 
have  vindicated  its  riglit  to  exist,  and  established  a 
rlaim  on  our  gratitude.  Young  men  everywhere  would 
find  their  advantage  in  making  this  little  book  a  familiar 
friend. 

A  Book  of  Common  Order  —  Issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society  (Blackwood  and  Sons,  ISSi).  This  well- 
known  book  —  still  bearing  on  its  title-page  its  earl}' 
name,  Euchologion  (EvxoXbyi-ov)  —  has  just  reached  a 
fifth  edition.  The  Editorial  Committee  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  making  many  changes  and  additions. 
The}'  have  revised  the  "  Lectionary,"  rewritten  many 
Services,  and  added  others  for  Special  Occasions,  or  for 
Daily  Use. 

llic  Churchlcss  and  Poor  in  our  large  Towns — By  the 
Rev.  E.  Jlilne,  il.A.,  Minister  of  Towie  (Blackwood, 
1884).  We  hope  to  furnish  a  full  notice  and  outline  of 
this  able  book  in  an  early  number.  For  the  present  we 
can  onl}'  saj'  that  the  problem  before  the  Christian 
Church  has  never  been  better  stated,  nor  the  one  answer 
more  clearly  established.  The  minister  of  the  quiet 
country  parish  lias  not  forgotten  his  early  experience  in 
city  work. 

Exegetical  Studies — By  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.  (Edin- 
buigh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark).  What  student  of  the  Bible 
does  not  know  fluent  commentators  who  glide  over 
the  difficulties,  and  are  prolix  where  their  assistance  is 
not  required  ?  Dr.  Gloag  follows  exactly  the  contrary 
course  ;  and  every  "  study  "  in  this  volume  is  an  attempt 
tn  interpret  some  really  difficult  passage  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  few  of  the  subjects  are:  —  Blasjihemj' 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Our  Lord's  Blessing  to  Peter  ; 
\Vomen  veiled  because  of  the  angels  ;  Paul's  Thorn  in 
the  Flesh  ;  the  Sjiirits  in  Prison.  All  are  discussed 
with  moderation  and  learning.  The  author  is  never 
seeking  to  support  an  opinion,  but  only  to  arrive  at 
the  truth. 

Sermons  on  unusual  Subjects — By  J.  M.  M'Culloch, 
D.D.  (Blackwood  and  Sons,  1884).  Dr.  Jl'Culloch  is 
best  known  to  the  public  by  the  educational  manuals  of 
his  earlier  years  —  his  Series  of  Lessons,  his  Course  of 
Heading,  and  other  works — by  all  of  which  he  was  a 
benefactor  to  many  thousands  of  Ids  countrymen.  Yet 
he  was  long  a  preacher  of  note,  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
was  Minister  of  the  AVest  Parish,  Greenock,  where  he 
died  only  last  year.  The  sermons  of  such  a  man  could 
not  fail  to  have  many  excellencies.  Some  of  the  "un- 
usual subjects"  are  —  the  Imprecatory  Psalms,  Ship- 
^\Tecks,  The  Voice  of  Epidemics,  Juvenile  Mortality. 
The  sermons  are  introduced  b}'  an  interesting  Memoir, 
written  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin  of 
Muthill. 

Life  and  Work  of  the  Rev.  G.  Theojiliilus  Dodds 
— By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  (Nisbet).  Mr.  Dodds  was 
born  in  1850,  laboured  for  less  than  five  years  in  the 
evangelistic  work  of  the  M'All  ilission  in  France,  and 
died  in  1882,  aged  only  32.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  mistaking  .some  poisonous  fungi  for  whole- 
some mushrooms.  But  it  is  believed  he  might  have 
recovered  had  his  strength  not  been  undermined  by 
his  labours.  He  had  been  to  Mr.  IM'All  as  a  son.  May 
the  book  help  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  he  died  ! 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Bonar — whose  daughter 
Mr.  Dodds  had  married — has  done  his  work  well. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Stewart  Sandeman — B}'  her  Daughter 
(Nisbet).  Mrs.  Barbour  has  given  us  a  very  readable 
book,  in  whose  pages  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  many 
good  and  notable  jieople.  We  close  it  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  venerable  and  beloved  lady  (she  died  last 
year  at  the  age  of  80)  was  meant  to  have  wider  sym- 
]>athies,  but  that  the  controversies  and  separations 
through  which  she  lived  were  unfavourable.  Withal 
hers  was  a  beautiful  life,  which  her  family  have  done 
well  to  set  before  a  wider  public.      She  is  a   typical 


example  of  a  deejily  religious  Scottish  lady  of  the  olden 
time,  whose  character  was  moulded  by  the  influences 
which  first  formed  and  long  governed  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland. 


v.— iHtssioii  ?^2""i-' 

Ty/^HEN  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men, 

'  '      Proclainied  the  Babe  divine, 
The  Jewish  herd  and  Eastern  sago  combined 

To  worship  at  His  shrine  ; 
And  angel  choirs  sang 

Hallelujah  ! 

An  earnest  this  of  coming  weal, 

In  ages  past  ordained, 
When  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  Him 

Shall  find  their  bliss  regained. 
And  join  the  song  of 

Hallelujah  ! 

But  many  years  of  sin  and  wrong 

Have  wearily  passed  by. 
And  jar  of  strife  and  clink  of  sordid  gold 

Have  risen  to  the  sky. 
And  wellnigh  drowned  the 

Hallelujah  ! 

Yet  waiting,  praying,  travailing. 

Thy  Church  still  has  retained 
A  feeble  echo  of  the  angels'  la}'  ; 

And  still,  though  night  has  reigned, 
Ascends  the  song  of 

Hallelujah  ! 

But  day  is  breaking  o'er  the  lands  ; 

The  Spirit  gave  the  word  ; 
The  mighty  hosts  advance  to  gain  a  world 

To  Thee,  0  Christ  the  Lord  ! 
Singing  their  song  of 

Hallelujah  ! 

0  God  !  arise,  and  take  to  Thee 
Thy  mighty  power,  and  reign, 
That  all  earth's  realms  may  be  Thy  Christ's  and 
Thine, 
Raising  to  Thee  again 
A  universal 

Hallelujah  !  L.  B. 


Yi— ilission  %lmn^ 

IN  the  distant  regions  and  countries  wild. 
Where  the  banyan  shelters  the  dark  man's  child. 
In  those  lands  of  all  bright  and  all  beautiful  things 
Few  prayers  ever  rise  to  the  Xing  of  kings  ! 

In  those  far-off"  climes  'neath  the  burning  sun 

What  sad  sights  are  witnessed,  what  dark  deeds  are  done  ! 

From  the  heathen  countries  beyond  the  sea 

Comes  the  cry  for  a  guide  for  Eternity  ! 

On  those  beautiful  shoi'cs  where  the  cinnamon  grows. 
Where  the  sunflowers  wave  and  the  cactus  blows, 
Where  the  gay  bird  chants  to  the  sea-waves'  moan. 
The  Lord  of  the  universe  scarcely  is  known  ! 

Then  liaste  with  the  tidings — Ah !  make  no  delay  ! — 
For  thousands  of  souls  are  fast  passing  away  ! 
Bear  the  news  that  the  Shepherd,  the  Heavenly  Guide, 
Has  a  thought  for  His  sheep  on  the  far  mountain-side  ! 

F.  M.  M. 

1  The  numeral  refers  to  the  order  of  publication.  Other  Mission 
Hynms  written  in  res)ionse  to  our  announcement  in  January  of  a 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  and  judged  worthy  of  iiublicatiuu,  will 
appear  iu  future  uuiubers. 
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THE  LATE  EARL  OF  SEAFIELD— DULCE  DOMUM. 


vLijc  late  (!Hail  of  Scafirlti. 

FROM  the  Rev.  Gavin  Lang,  Inverness,  we  have 
an  mteresting  notice  of  the  hite  Earl  of  Sea- 
field  (Ian  Charles,  the  eighth  Earl),  who  was  to 
have   been  a  representative  Elder  in   this  year's 
General   Assembly.     Born    October    7,   1851,    he 
died  JIarch  31,  ISS-t.     In  reference  to  tlie  young 
Earl's  intimacy  with  the  late  Duke  of  Albany,  Mr. 
Lang  writes : — "  These  two  young  men  of  illus- 
trious rank  met  at  Knowsley  Hall  in  the  end  of 
18S3  ;  and   at    the    close    of   their   visit,    on   the 
invitation  of  His  Royal  Higlmess,  they  spent  the 
last  Sunday  of  the  year  in  each  other's  company  at 
Claremont,  neither  dreaming  that,  within  a  few 
months  and  during  the  same  week,  both  would  be 
lying   in   the    arms   of    death."       "Like    Prince 
Leopold,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "he  was  blessed  with 
wise  and  pious  parents,  his  mother  especially  exer- 
cising a  wholesome  influence  over  his  disposition 
and  training."     He  was  one  of  the  frankest  and 
most  genial  of  men,  and  tlie  siglit  of  his  hundsome 
form    was    always    hailed    with    pleasure    by    his 
tenantry  and  deiicndants— among  whom  he  moved 
about  kilted,  as  befitted  a  great  Highland  chieftain. 
Deeply  attached  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and 
delighting  in    its  services,  which  he  regularly  at- 
tended, he  took  his  place  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
Young   Communicants'    Class    in    the    Parish   of 
Inverallan,  Grantown,  and  went  through  the  regu- 
lar course ;  and  only  last  September  he  was,  with 
si.x  others,  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  Eldership 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Inverallan — Dr.  Thomson, 
the  Parish  Minister,  being  assisted  in  the  solemn 
ceremony  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Ferintosh, 
Moderator-elect  of  the  AssemblJ^     On  Sunday,  2d 
March    ISfii,   he    partook    of   Holy    Couimuuion, 
serving  at  the  first  table,  and  sitting  down  at  the 
second  among  his  clansmen  and  fellow-parishioners. 
When  attacked  by  the  malady  which  carried  him 
off,  he  was  looking  forward  with  unbounded  satis- 
faction to  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly, 
to  which  he  liad  been  commissioned  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Aberuethy.      He  was  a  faithful  visitor  of 
the  sick,  and  he  engaged  in  this  duty  as  an  elder 
even  after  his  last  illness  had  begun.     He  was  a 
carefid  student  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  was  his 
constant  companion  and  inspiration.     He  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Young  Men's  Guild,  where  he 
imparted  as  well  as  received  spiritual  instruction. 
At  Cullen  he  took  part  in  a  series  of  Evangelistic 
Meetings ;  and  in  various  ways  he  indicated  that 
had  he  lived  his  influence  wouhl  have  been  thrown 
into   the   scale  for    Chrtstian    union,   and    against 
sectarianism   everywhere.     A  few   sentences   from 
Dr.  Thomson's  Funeral  Sermon  at  Inverallan  will 
fitly  close  this  notice.    What  they  relate  to  is  most 
sacred  :  but  it  is  within  the  scope  of  this  Magazine 
to  show  how  a  Christian  may  die. 

"  From  the  first  he  thoroughly  realised  the  ex- 
treme gravity  of  his  case.     '  It  is  God's  will,'  he 


said,  '  and  therefore  it  must  be  right.  All  I  have 
to  do"  is  to  pray  for  patience  to  bear  it.'  He  never 
asked  to  be  spared  from  the  last  dread  enemy  for 
his  own  sake,  or  that  death  nught  be  made  easy 
for  him.  He  did  pray  that  his  darling  mother 
might  be  spared  this  fresh  agony.  This,  too,  wa^s 
his  prayer  :  — - '  If  it  be  Thy  holy  will  to  spare 
my  life,  let  me  only  be  more  and  more  devoted  to 
Thy  glory,  and  to  the  good  of  my  tenants,  and 
of  the  people  whom  Thou  hast  given  me ;  and  if 
not,  0  God,  comfort  my  mother.'  His  dying  smiles 
were  so  beautiful  that  his  mother  said,  '  Surely, 
darling,  that  smile  means  that  Jesus  has  come  for 
you,  and  that  His  pierced  hands  are  clasping  yoiu^s, 
as  He  leads  you  across  the  river,  and  the  river  is 
dry.'  He  could  not  then  speak,  but  his  answering 
smile  was  so  heaveidy  and  so  sweet  that  it  seemed 
to  aU  present  that  it  was  Jesus  Himself  who  came." 


©ulcE  ©omunu 

("From  the  clods  beneath  to  the  clouds  above.") 

Dean  Stanley- 

T  IKE  cloud  along  the  sky-way, 

Like  mist  upon  the  hill, 
Like  snowflake  on  the  breezes, 

Like  leaf  upon  the  rill, 
Like  bird  on  restless  pinions, 

Like  baik  on  crested  foam, — 
My  soul  is  drifting,  diilting, 

Drifting  to  its  home. 

Like  traveller  who  wearies 

To  reach  his  journey's  end. 
Like  lonely  heart  that  seeketh 

A  sympathising  friend, 
Like  child  that  fain  would  nestle 

Upon  its  mother's  breast, — 
My  soul  is  longing,  longing, 

Longing  for  its  rest. 

Like  maiden  musing  sweetly 

Upon  the  coming  time, 
Like  poet  when  he  lingers 

Above  some  ancient  rhyme, 
Like  exiles  when  they  ponder 

Upon  the  days  of  yore, — 
My  soul  is  dreaming,  dreaming, 

Dreaming  of  you  shore. 

Like  Earth  when  night-engirdled, 

Like  Spring  ere  dawn  of  May, 
Like  folded  blossoms  stirring 

To  greet  the  coming  day, 
Like  eager  bosom  opening 

For  love  ou  it  to  fall, — 
My  soul  is  waiting,  waiting, 

Waiting  for  its  call. 

Jkssie  1L  E.  Sasby. 


NorE.- 


-The  Editor  requests  Correspo'ndents  to  excuse  him,  from,  correapovdiiui  about  MSS.,  aiuL  begs  tlicm  to 
write  on  oicc  side  of  tlie  'papier  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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The  Foreign  Mission. 

I  FEEL  that  a  few  -words  of  explanation  are  due 
with  reference  to  the  very  arduous  aiipointnient 
which  I  have  undertaken  for  a  short  time  along 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Pagan  of  Bothwell,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Scheme.  Conscious  as  I  am  of 
my  inability  to  overtake  my  proper  work,  it  will 
be  believed  that  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  I  responded  to  the  call  addressed  to  me  by  the 
General  Assembly.  I  only  did  so  when  it  was 
represented  to  me  that  by  consenting  I  would 
relieve  the  Church  from  a  temporary  difficulty, 
and  it  was  on  the  explicit  understanding  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  I  consent  to  occupy  the  post 
for  more  than  a  year.  Meanwhile,  however,  I  fear 
that  I  shall  need  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  Con 
gregation  even  more  than  formerly.  For  some 
time  back  I  have  been  greatly  hindered  in  the 
■work  of  pastoral  visitation  by  numberless  inter- 
ruptions of  one  kind  or  another,  and  few  things  I 
regret  more  than  my  inability  to  meet  this  depart- 
ment of  duty  as  efficiently  as  I  could  desire.  It 
is  always  difficult,  but  will  be  doiibly  so  this  year. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  besides  the  stated 
meetings  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  there 
are  no  less  than  13  Sub-Committees,  some  of  which 
meet  frequently,  and  all  of  which  the  Conveners  are 
expected  to  attend,  not  to  speak  of  correspondence, 
etc.,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  demands  on 
time  are  of  such  a  nature  as  fully  to  justify  the 
resolution  of  the  Assembly,  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  Convener  who  will  be  set  free  from  Parochial 
duty,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  give  his  whole  time 
and  strength  to  the  work  of  the  Church's  Foreign 
Mission.  Meanwhile  I  can  but  strive  so  far  as 
strength  permits  to  discharge  these  duties  wthout 
injury  to  other  work  which  not  only  has  the  first 
claim  upon  my  service,  but  is  much  more  con- 
genial to  me. 

Let  me  here  renew  a  request  often  made,  that 
any  who  wish  to  see  me  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know.  N.  M'L. 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund. 
The  "Scheme "  Collection  for  July  is  for  this 
object,  and  will  be  made  on  the  13th. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence 
Association. 

The  Annual  Sermon  in  connection  with  the 
Association  will  be  preached  on  the  Forenoon  of 
the  third  Sabbath  of  July,  by  the  Eev.  Robert 
Milne,  Minister  of  Abbey  Parish. 


St.  Stephen's  Schools. 

The  following  are  the  arrangements  for  the 
Annual  Examination  of  the  Parish  Schools  : — 

The  Minister  and  Session  will  hold  a  special 
Examination  in  Eeligious  Knowledge  on  Tuesday 
the  15th  July,  commencing  at  10  o'clock  with  the 
Girls,  and  at  11.30  with  the  Boys.  Parents  and 
others  who  desire  to  be  present  will  be  welcome. 

The  usual  examination  and  prize-giving  which 
precedes  the  closing  of  the  Schools  for  the  Summer 
vacation  will  take  place  on  Friday  the  18th.  The 
Infant-School  Examination  will  commence  at  10.30. 
At  1  o'clock  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  School  will  meet 
together  in  the  HALL  of  the  Parochial  Buildings. 
After  the  examination,  a  short  address  will  be 
given  to  the  children,  and  the  prizes  distributed  to 
both  Schools.     All  interested  are  invited. 

Recent  Collections. 

The  Collection  for  Patronage  Compensation 
amounted  to  ^74.  This  is  considerably  above 
any  previous  Collection  for  this  object. 

The  Collection  for  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital 
amounted  to  j£30. 

In  response  to  the  statement  made  on  one  of  the 
Assembly  Sundays  by  Principal  King,  D.D.,  of 
Winnipeg,  in  behalf  of  the  Mission  work  of  the 
Canadian  Church  among  the  settlers  in  Manitoba, 
the  sum  of  £33  :9s.  has  been  contributed  by 
several  members  of  the  Congregation.  These  kind 
contributions  are  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
King. 

The  Annual  Collection  for  the  Endowment  Scheme 
was  made  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  amounted  to 
£84,  a  satisfactory  result  CONSIDERING  THE 
SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Sabbath  School  Excursion. 

Before  these  lines  are  read,  the  Annual  Excursion 
will  be  over.  The  Congregation,  however,  are 
reminded  that  the  expense  has  yet  to  be  provided 
for.  It  usually  amounts  to  rather  over  £30.  No 
doubt,  many  will  cheerfully  contribute  for  a  pur- 
pose which  must  command  the  sympathy  of  all. 
Those  who  cannot  give  personal  service  in  the 
Sabbath  School  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be 
allowed  in  this  way  to  help  forward,  indirectly  at 
least,  this  good  work  in  a  way  which  gives  pleasure 
to  a  very  large  number  of  children.  A  Collection 
will  be  made  for  this  purpose  on  the  20th,  unless 
indeed  the  required  amount  has  been  contributed 
before  that  time,  which  we  trust  may  be  the  case. 
Contributions  will  be  received  by  Dr.  Macleod,  or 
by  Mr.  Cochrane,  1  Henderson  Row. 
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Arrangements  for  August  and  September. 

During  these  two  months,  the  Congregations  of 
St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Bernard's  will  be  united,  as 
Las  been  the  practiee  now  for  many  years.  The 
arrangements  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Angnst       .  Forenoon — St.  Bernard's. 

„  .  Afternoon — St.  Stephen's. 

September .  Forenoon — St.  Stephen's. 

„  .  Afternoon — St.  Bernard's. 

^h:  Playfair's  address  is  8  Greenhill  Park.  During 
August  and  September  lie  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found 
iit  the  Slissiou  Hall,  Brunswick  Street,  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  from  10  to  10.30  a.m.  Messages  may 
be  left  with  Mr.  Matheson  at  the  Church. 

Baptism  will  be  administered  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  July. 

Miss  G-ordon's  Work  at  Madras. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  "  Ladies'  Association  "  for  the  past  year.  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  members  of  St.  Stephen's 
to  know  that  Miss  Gordon's  work  is  prospering. 

Miss  Gordon's  success  as  a  teacher  is  shown  by  the 
increase  in  the  Government  grant  for  this  year  being 
over  Rs.400.     She  reports  as  follows  : — 

"  I  now  give  a  summary  of  the  work  our  Association 
has  been  doing  during  the  past  year,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  during  which  I  liave  been  iu  charge  from  May. 
"  I  found,  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Caste  Schools,  the 
number  of  pupils  on  tlie  roll  aud  the  average  attendance 
in  each  school  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Roll.        Average. 
Black  Town     ...         150  97 

Triplicane        ...         136  92 

Purse  waukum. 


In  all 


124 


410 


89 


278 


"When  the  schools  were  reopened  in  the  middle  of 
June,  after  the  midsummer  vacation,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  use  what  efforts  we  could  to  try  and  get  the  children 
to  attend  more  regularly  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
teacher  of  each  class  was  instructed  to  visit  the  absentees 
of  his  own  class.  Though  it  was  a  little  extra  trouble, 
1  am  glad  to  say  the  children  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  attended  more  regularly,  and,  as  a  result  of  this, 
we  were  able  to  present  more  pupils  in  each  school  for 
the  Government  examination,  and  more  of  them  were 
able  to  pass  the  required  standards.  The  result  of  the 
Government  examination  you  have  already  received. 
When  we  closed  these  schools  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
on  the  24th  December,  our  numbers  on  the  roll  and 
average  attendance  were  as  follows  : — 

Roll.        Average. 
Black  Town  ...         153  118 

Triplicane      ...         145  108 

Pursewaukum        .         .         127  101 

In  all    .        .        425  327 

This  is  certainly  not  as  large  an  increase  as  we  should 
like  to  report,  but  sufficient  to  show  an  improvement. 
I  may  mention  tliat  Triplicane  and  Pursewaukum  Schools 
have  had  to  be  extended,  as  the  accommodation  was  barely 
sufficient.  The  house  next  door  to  Pursewaukum  School 
was  much  larger,  and  as  it  belonged  to,  and  was  inhabited 
by,  our  landlord,  he  fitted  it  up  for  a  school,  and  ex- 
changed.    This  was  done  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 


So  now  our  schools  are  all  in  a  good  state,  and  we  need 
not  fear  the  heavy  rains  of  the  monsoon,  as  we  did  last 
year.  When  we  get  our  new  furniture  into  each,  I  shall 
be  able  to  report  still  better  results,  I  liope.  My  visits 
to  these  schools  number  twice  and  thrice  a  week  ;  during 
the  preparation  for  examinations  they  were  oftener,  and 
the  visits  of  longer  duration.  I  go  at  any  hour  of  the  day ; 
the  masters  never  know  when  to  expect  me,  except  when 
I  make  an  appointment  with  them,  such  as  when  I  want 
to  meet  a  parent,  or  examine  in  a  particular  subject, 
and  so  on.  I  look  at  the  registers,  examine  the  sewing 
and  teach  a  class  in  Telugu  (though  I  am  still  far  behind 
iu  it). 

"On  the  1st  November  last  I  supplied  eveiy  school 
with  a  log-book,  so  that  the  head-master  might  enter  the 
especial  events  of  each  day — whether  all  the  teachers  are 
present  aud  in  time,  if  the  lessons  have  been  given 
according  to  the  time-tables,  also  to  record  the  dates  of 
my  visits,  and  so  on. 

' '  During  the  year  I  have  been  obliged  to  dismiss  two 
heathen  teachers  for  misconduct  in  presence  of  the 
children,  and  for  deliberate  deceit  and  falsehood.  Their 
places  were  supplied  by  a  Christian  and  a  heathen  teacher, 
both  working  .satisfactorily.  Two  months  after  I  took 
charge,  1.  found  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  an  inspector, 
as  I  wished  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
masters  and  teachers  myself,  and  with  the  general  school- 
work.  I  have  not  engaged  another  yet,  but  to-day  I 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
to  take  a  young  man  who  was  educated  at  the  Assembly's 
Institution,  and  who  has  passed  the  matriculation 
examination.  In  addition  to  overlooking  the  masters, 
he  will  teach  the  Bible  in  Black  Town,  where  the  head- 
master is  a  Brahmin.  Though  we  have  two  Christian 
teachers  there,  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  them  is 
quite  callable  to  teach  the  Scripture  lessons  as  they  ought 
to  be  taught,  and  as  Mr.  Sinclair  highly  recommends  this 
young  man,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late  pastor  of  our  Native 
Church,  I  hope  to  have  much  help  from  him. 

"  I  am  on  the  outlook  for  Christian  teachers,  as  I 
think  it  is  most  important  to  have  them  employed  in 
our  mission  schools,  and  as  Government  is  oflering 
encouragement  to  young  men  to  attend  the  Normal 
Training  Colleges,  we  hope  to  have  them  soon.  I  fear 
the  day  is  still  a  good  way  off  till  we  can  fill  our  Schools 
with  Chiistian  female  teachers.  Missions  where  they  have 
boarding-schools  have  the  advantage  over  those  who  have 
not,  as  they  can  train  their  own  girls  to  be  teachers. 

"On  the  second  Sabbath  of  July  last,  we  opened 
Sabbath  schools  in  our  three  day  schools.  I  must  say, 
as  far  as  number  is  concerned,  our  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  abundantly  rewarded.  The  average 
number  altogether  that  come  on  that  hoi)'  day  to  be 
taught  of  God  and  Christ  is  208.  Sometimes  a  feast-day 
falls  on  a  Sabbath,  and  our  numbers  are  reduced  a  little, 
but  I  marvel  that  so  many  attend  in  spite  of  it ;  and  yet, 
why  should  we  marvel  when  we  ask  God  to  send  them  ? 

I  have  more  than  once  invited  parents  and  friends,  but 
as  yet  there  has  been  no  response.  We  are,  however, 
thankful  to  have  the  children. 

"  Of  the  20  teachers  employed  in  these  Caste  Schools, 

II  are  Christian  and  9  heathen.  Then,  iu  addition 
to  the  three  Caste  Schools,  we  have  the  Industrial 
School,  39  boys  and  girls  on  the  roll,  mostlj'  the 
children  of  [Christian  parents  who  are  poor ;  5  board 
in  the  school,  20  more  have  their  dinner  everj^  day, 
and  the  remaining  14  pay  a  very  small  fee.  Mrs. 
Thomson  is  the  matron  there,  and  Eunice,  our  native 
pastor's  daughter,  is  the  teacher.  I  visit  this  school 
along  with  the  other  schools.  No  industry  is  taught 
further  than  needlework  and  knitting.  But  a  few  of 
the  older  girls  might  be  sent  to  the  Normal  Training 
School  not  far  oft',  with  a  view  to  employing  them  in 
our  mission  schools.  I  can  with  confidence  report  upon 
the  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  Mrs.  Thomson  does 
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licr  work.  Slie  cares  for  tlie  children  just  as  if  they 
were  her  own.      I  find  lier  a  very  great  help  to  myself" 

Zenana  visiting  is  continued  as  formerly.  There  are 
five  zenana  teachers,  and  daring  the  past  year  71  houses 
have  been  visited,  and  ovei-  90  pupils  taught.  None  are 
visited  unless  thej'  consent  to  be  taught  the  Bible. 

Miss  Gordon  and  ]\Iiss  Gray  have  Tuesday  afternoon 
as  an  "At  Home"  day,  when  they  receive  any  of  the 
zenana  pupils  who  may  care  to  visit  them.  Tlie  native 
ladies  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  spend  long  after- 
noons with  them,  and  are  often  very  unwilling  to  leave. 
The  time  is  employed  in  conversation,  singing  hymns, 
and  doing  needlework. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  needlework  held  in  Madras, 
forty -two  pieces  of  work  were  sent  from  our  zenana 
pujiils,  and  eight  of  them  got  prizes. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S   MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 

IX  SUPPORT  OF  THE 

FEMALE  MISSIONS  of  the  CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND. 

Mrs.  Macleod,  President. 

Mrs.  T.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Tawse,  Secretary. 
The  contributions  in  first  column  (India)  do  not  include  the 
amount  contributed  for  Miss  Gordon's  work  at  Madras,  which  is 
reported  specially  in  November. 

Gaelic 
Indian.     ,  Jewish.     Bursary 
Fund. 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Billon, 

17  Lennox  Street — 
Bella  Crerar,  13  Belgrave  Crescent   . 
Jessie  Smith,  20  Bslgc-ave  Crescent  . 
Mrs.  C.  Ross,  3  Oxford  Terrace 
Mrs.  Blackwood,  5  Clarendon  Cres. 
Mrs.  J.  Brodie,  I3elgrave  Place 
Jane  Fisher,  4  Lj-nedoch  Place 
Miss  Orr  Ewing,  3  Lynedoch  Place  . 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Buckingham  Terrace   . 
Miss  Ogilvie,  Buckingham  TeiTace   . 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Black-wood,  3  Eavelston 

Place        

Mrs.  H.  Reid,  1  Belford  Place  . 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Anderson,  21  Lennox  St. 
Miss  Anderson,  21  Lennox  Street  . 
Miss  J.  Anderson,  21  Lennox  Street 
Janet  Hulley,  Lennox  Street  . 
Mrs.  Finlay,  16  Belgrave  Crescent  . 
Mrs.  Lewis  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street 


Jewish. 

0    26 
0    7    0 
0     2     6 

0     2"   6 
0     2     6 

0     7     0 
0     5     0 
10     0 
10     0 
10     0 
0     2     0 

0  16'  0 

5     10 

1     0 
1     0 


0  7     0 

0  2     6 

0  10 

0  2     6 


0  7  0 
0  5  0 
0  10     0 


10     0 
0  10     0 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Bardie,  4  Scotland  Street- 

Mrs.  Clark,  31  Scotland  Street 
Mrs.  Hardie,  Scotland  Street     . 


..      £ 

0     3    0 
0     2     6 

..      £ 

0.5    6 

0     2     6 
0    2     6 


Collected  by  Miss  Boyd,  Gloucester  Place — 

Miss  Walker,  47  Northumberland  St. 

Lady  Gillespie,  53  Northumberland 
Street       

Miss  Scott,  52  Northumberland  St. 

Mrs.  D.  Lister  Shand,  3S  Northum- 
berland Street         .... 

Mrs.  Campbell,  8  Northumberland 
Street £0 

Mrs.  Robertson,  13  Northumberland 
Street      0 


Mrs.  Mill,  35  Howe  Street 
Mrs.  Greig,  33  Howe  Street 
Lady  Deas,  32  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  Maclagan,  2S  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  Borland,  28  Heriot  Row    . 
Mrs.  "W.  E.  Gloag,  6  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  St. 
Mrs.  Isles,  6  St.  Vincent  Street 
Miss  Boyd,  7  Dean  Terrace 
Miss  J.  Deuchar         .         .        .        . 


2    6 

7    0 


5    0 
2    0 


0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2' 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

6 

0    5    0 

0     5     0 
02c 


0     2     6 
0     7     0 


0     5     0 


0  2     6 

1  12     0 


Collected  by  Mrs.   Stevenson,    17 

Heriot  Row—  InAH^n. 

Horatio  R.  Macrae,  Esq.    .        .        .£330 

Mrs.  Torrie,  1  Glenfinlas  Street 

Misses  Fi-aser,  Castle  Street 

C.  N.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Castle  Street 

Lawrence  .Tohnston,  Esq.,  Castle  St. 

J.  G.,  1  Hill  Street     . 

Miss  Sanders,  119  George  Street 

Anthony  Murray,  Esq.,  141  George  St. 

E.  Allan,  S.  C.  Club  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson     . 

Mrs.  Stevenson  for  orphan        .        .500 


Jewish. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5' 

0 

0 
0 
0 

i' 

5 
2 

6 
0 
6 

0 

16' 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Gaelic 

Bursary 

Fund. 


Collected  by  Miss  Walker,  BiicMngham,  Terrace — 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Scott,  21  Drumsheugh 

Gardens 

M.  Marshall,  32  Melville  Street 
C.  Turnbull,  34  Meh'ille  Street 
Mrs.  P.  Brodie,  47  Melville  Street 
Misses  Macfarlane,  9  Melville  Street 


1 

..      £ 

0    5    0 
0    2    0 

0  2     6 

1  0     0 
0  10     0 

..     £ 

1  19     6 

.. 

Collected  by  Miss  Cordon  for  Miss  Ctimming- 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Cumming,  20  Dean  TeiTace 
Cumming,  20  Dean  Terrace 
M'Kerrell,  48  Great  King  Street 
Buchan,  49  Great  King  Street 
MacNab,  68  Great  King  Street 
Maclean,  82  Great  King  Street 
Hopkirk,  75  Great  King  Street 
Wilmot,  17  Great  King  Street  . 
Hanna,  68  Great  King  Street    . 
Ross,  30  Great  King  Bti-eet 
Taylor,  14  Great  King  Street    . 
Cosens,  81  Great  King  Street  . 


0 

3 

0 

,, 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

.. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

•• 

£206      1  15     0 


Collected  by  Miss  Leishman,  Douglas  Crescent- 
Mrs.  Johnston,  17  Douglas  Crescent 
Miss  Leishman,  4  Douglas  Crescent  £0  10    0 
Mrs.  Edington,  2  Grosvenor  Cres. 
Mrs.  Hope  Finlay,  19  Glencairn  Cres. 


£0  10    0 


0    5     0 


0  15    0 


1     0 


Collected  by  3Irs.  Eobcrtson,  Belgrave  Place- 


A  Friend 

Mrs.  White,  Drummond  Place  . 
John  Lome,  Esq.,  Drummond  Place, 
Mrs.  Sceales,  Drummond  Place 
Miss  Paterson,  40  Albany  Street 
Mrs.  Dickson,  Albany  Street  . 
Mrs.  Adams,  Nelson  Street 
Mrs.  Hutcheson,  Nelscm  Street 
Mrs.  Maclachlan,  Abercrombie  PI 


.      £ 

0    50 

0     2     0 

0     5     0 

0  5  0 
0     2     6 

0     5     0 

0     2     6 

0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0     2     6 

..      £ 

0  17     6 

0  19     6 

Collected  by  Miss  Jameson,  Abbotsford  Park — 

Mrs.  Jameson,  2  Abbotsford  Park    . 
Mrs.  Greeulees.  16  Morningside  Park 
Helen  MoiTison,  9  Napier  Road 
Annie  Morrison,  9  Napier  Road 
Miss  C.  R.  Smith,  9  Bruntsfield  Cres. 
Mrs.  Matthew,  10  GiUesjiie  Crescent 
Mrs.  Stewart,  2  Orchardfield  Street 
Isabella  Learmonth,  2  Salisbury  Rd, 
Elizabeth  Guthrie,  Minto  Street 
Mrs.  Maelaren,  Montague  Street 
Catherine  Laniond,  Clinton  House 
Mrs.  Rhind,  St.  Helen's     . 


.      £ 

0    5    0 

0    7    0 

0     2     0 

0     2     0 

0  10     6 

0     2     6 

0     0     6 

0     1     0 

0     1     6 

0     1     0 

0     2     0 

0     2     6 

.      £ 

1  17     6 
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Collected  bi/  Miss  J.  Komedy, 

71  Grcai  Kimj  Street—  ^''^'^''■ 


A.  W.  H 

Lonl  Mure,  Ainslio  Place  . 
Mrs.  Millar,  Aiiislic  Place 
Kobiuji  Fai-quhar,  Ainslie  Place 
Jessie  Uolxirt,  6  AthoU  Crescent 
Lilias  Thomson,  20  AthoU  Crescent 
Jane  Ross,  Chester  Street 
Miss  Millar  Crabbie,  Chester  Street 
Mary  Murray,  27  Chester  Street 
Elizalx-th  Stronach,  13  Chester  St. 
Miss  M'Uutcheon,  Kaniloliih  Cres. 
Helen  Brown,  11  KanUolph  Crescent 
Mrs.  Kerr,  9  Great  Stuart  Street 
J.inet  Henderson,  15  Gt.  Stuart  St. 
Mrs.  Mitchelson,  Great  Stu;irt  St. 
John  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Mi-s.  Richardson,  22  Stafiford  Street 


0  0 
5    0 

1  0 


0    2     0 


Jewis 

h. 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  i' 

0 

0  i' 

0 

0  i' 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  i6' 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

2  ir 

6 

Gaelic 

Bursary 

Fund. 


1  0  0 

0  5  0 

0  1  0 

0  1  0 

0  1  0 


0     5     0 


0     5     0 


0  2  6 
0  10  0 
0     5     0 


Collected  by  Miss  Pott,  Invcrleith  Roiv- 

Mrs.  Leven,  2ii  Saxe-CobiU'<;  Place 
Miss  Pott,  1  Inverleith  Row 
G.  M'Laren,  27  Teviotdale  Place 
Mrs.  Mowat,  6  Claremout.  Place 


..  £ 

0  5  0 
0  2  6 

0  7  6 

0  5 
0  2 
0  5 
0  1 

0 
6 
0 
0 

..  £ 

0  13 

6 

Collected  by  Miss  Mann,  Raeburn  Place- 

A.  W.  H.     . 

Mrs.  Johnstone,  22  Dean  Terrace 
Miss  Sinitli,  15  Danube  Street  . 
Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Danube  Street  . 
Mis.ses  Blackwood.  19  Dean  Terrace 
Alex.  Blackwood;  Esq.,  Dean  Terrace 
Mrs.  Mackay,  St.  Bernanl's  Cres. 
Miss  Wight,  26  St.  Bernard's  Cres. 
Mrs.  Motl'at,  33  St.  Bernard's  Cres. 
Miss  Smith,  5  Comely  Bank 
Miss  Graham,  Malta  Terrace     . 
Mi-s.  Mann,  23  Raeburn  Place  . 
Mrs.  Coltherd,  li)  Raeburn  Place 
Miss  Ronaldson,  Somerset  Cottage 
Miss  M'Laverty,  Baruton  Terrace 
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2 

6 
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0 

2 

0 
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0 
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0 
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e 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

o 

6 

0  2  6 
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0 

5 

0 

0  5  0 

0 

2 

0 

0  2  0 

0 

2 

6 

. 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0  2  6 
0  2  6 

£2  0 

0 

5 

17 

0 

4  13  6 

Collected  by  Miss  Stewart,  Northumberland  Street- 
Mrs.  Macleod,  7  Royal  Circus  . 
Mrs.  Campbell,  13  Royal  Circus 
Jane  C.  Inglis,  13  Royal  Circus 
Miss  Hunter,  13  Royal  Circus  . 
Miss  Sceales,  6  Royal  Circus     . 
Mrs.  Jas.  ftordon,  30  Royal  Circus 
Helen  Bethune,  21  Royal  Circus 
Mrs.  Robertson  Stewart,  6  Gloucester 

Place        

Isabella  Douglas,  6  Gloucester  Place 

Misses  Hope,  11  Gloucester  Place 

Miss  L.  C.  Hope,  Gloucester  Place  .£020 

Mrs.  Macrae,  14  Gloucester  Place 

Miss  Maclean,  14  Gloucester  Place 

Miss  Macrae,  14  Gloucester  Place 

Mrs.  Wells,  14  Gloucester  Place 

Christina  Anderson,  14  Gloucester  PI, 

Mi.ss  Elder,  3  Circus  Place 

Mrs.  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  St, 

Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  St, 
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0  2 

0 

0  2 
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1  0 
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Collected  by  Miss  C.    Tawse, 

11  Royal  Terrace—  laiim. 

Misses  Tawse £0  10    ( 

Misses  Dudgeon,  20  Regent  Terrace 

J.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  1  Royal  Terrace    0  10    ( 


£10    0 


Jewish. 

3  0 
0  10 

0 
0 

3  10 

0 

Gaelic 
Bursary 
Fund. 
10    0 
0  10    0 
0  10    0 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Girdwood,  Moray  Place- 

Miss  Mure,  Darnaway  Street  . 
Miss  J.  Mure,  Daniaway  Street 
Mrs.  C.  Macrae,  Moray  Place  . 
Mrs.  Girdwood,  Moray  Place  . 
Mrs.  Ross,  7  Forres  Street 


..   £ 

0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 
0  5  0 

..   £ 

1  10  0 

Collected  hj  Miss  Symington,  Dundas  Street- 
Mrs.  Anderson,  13  Fettes  Row 
J.  G.,  Clarence  Street 
Miss  Bowie,  11  Henderson  Row 
Mrs.  Symington,  13  Dundas  Street 
Mrs.  Finlay,  12  Pitt  Street 


..   £ 

0  5  0 
0  2  0 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 

..   £ 

0  12  0 

Collected  by  Miss  Brodie,  Howe  Street- 

Miss  Ranken,  6S  Queen  Street  . 
Mrs.  Mackintosh,  42  Queen  Street 
Miss  Jackson,  19  Queen  Street 
Mrs.  Davie,  10  Rose  Street 
Miss  Cameron,  103  Rose  Street 
Miss  Cochran,  104  Rose  Street 
Mrs.  Brown,  ij3  Rose  Street 
Mrs.  Geddes,  AbbeyhiU 
Miss  Brodie        .... 


0  10  6 

0  2  0 

0  i  0 

0  1  0 
0  0  6 

0"5  0 

.   £ 

1  0  0 

Collected  by  Miss  MacNab,  Howard  Place- 
Miss  Maclntyre,  20  Inverleith  Row          . .      £| 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lake  Gloag,  10  Inver- 
leith Place 0 

Mrs.  Winchester,  42  Inverleith  Row         . .  0 

Mrs.  Slater,  3  Warriston  Crescent 

Mrs.  John  Robin,  15  WaiTiston  Cres.         . .  0    2    6 

A  Fiieud 

Mrs.  Macnab,  Howard  Place    . 

Miss  Macnab,  Howard  Place     . 

Jlrs.  Scott,  13  Eildon  Street     .        .         . .  0 

Mrs.  Sanderson,  Wardie  Crescent     .         ..  0 

The  Hon.  Miss  Lake,  Wardie  Cres.  .         . .  0 

A  Friend 


£    0  17 


Collected  by  Miss  Shepherd,  Gloucester  Pfece- 

George  Mathison,  St.  Stephen's  Ch..         ..         1 

Mrs.  A.  Shepherd,  Gloucester  Place 

A  Friend 


£14     0     0  I  37  IS     0  I  29     0    0 


JULY     1884. 


€\)t  princess  ^Uce, 

C  OME  one  has  said  that  "  the  power  of  loving 
^  is  as  rare  as  genius."  There  is  not  a  page  in 
the  Biographical  Sketch  and  Letters  of  the  Princess 
Alice  now  before  us  which  does  not  witness  to 
her  deep  capacity  for  passionate  devotion.  "  Oh, 
darling  mama,"  she  writes  to  the  Queen,  "  were 
there  words  in  which  I  could  express  to  you  how 
I  am  bound  up  with  you,  how  constantly  my 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  yours,  I  would  write 
them."  Again,  "  My  love  for  you  is  strong  and 
constant ;  I  would  like  to  shelter  you  in  my  arms, 
to  protect  you  from  all  future  anxiety,  to  still  your 
aching  longing.  My  own  sweet  mama,  you  know 
I  woidd  give  my  life  for  you  could  I  alter  what 
you  have  to  bear." 

A  devoted  sister,  the  Princess  Alice  helped  to 
nm-se  the  Prince  of  Wales  through  a  long  and 
dangerous  fever — that  illness  which  ten  years  be- 
fore had  proved  fatal  to  her  beloved  father.  A 
loving  wife,  she  writes  in  1864,  "I  have  nothing 
on  earth  to  wish  for.  To  be  able  to  make  a  bright 
and  comfortable  home  for  my  dear  husband  is  my 
constant  aim."  The  fond  mother  of  her  children, 
whom  she  nursed,  taught,  and  played  with  by 
turns,  the  Princess  felt  that  "for  their  sakes  one 
must  forget  oneself,  if  everything  is  as  it  ought  to 
be." 

There  was  in  this  love  a  tenacity  which  survived 
death  and  separation.  With  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort  her  happy  girlhood  ended.  Wor- 
shipping him  "on  this  side  idolatry,"  and  yet  for- 
getting her  own  grief  to  minister  to  her  mother 
when  he  died,  the  Princess  wrote  after  many  years 
had  gone,  "  When  those  past  so  happy  days  came 
to  a  close  I  lost  a  greater  part  of  my  joyousness, 
which,  though  I  am  so  happy,  has  never  returned. 
A  certain  melancholy  and  sadness  sometimes  over- 
■comes  me  which  I  can't  shake  off:  then  I  have  a 
Heimweh  (home-sickness)  after  adored  papa  to  such 
an  extent  that  tears  are  my  only  relief.  Dear 
beloved  papa,  he  never  half  knew  how  much,  even 
when  a  foolish  chUd,  I  loved  and  adored  him." 

Xo  one,  at  the  same  time,  ever  realised  more 
keenly  than  she  did  the  never-dying  influence  of 
the  dead.  "  If  ever  a  life  has  outlived  a  man,  dear 
papa's  has  done  so.  In  my  thoughts  and  aims  he 
■ever  remains  the  centre  and  the  guiding  star.     I 
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do  strive  earnestly  and  cheerfully  to  do  my  duty 
in  my  new  life,  which  is  but  doing  what  dear  papa 
would  have  wished.  He  was  and  is  my  ideal. 
The  separation  seems  so  short ;  I  can  see  him 
and  hear  him  so  plainly." 

An  anchor  to  earth  had  been  lifted.  Hence- 
forward there  is  an  ever-deepening  sense  of  the 
transitoriness  of  aU  this  fleeting  show,  which  makes 
"  life  a  real  earnest  and  no  dream,  a  journey  to 
another  end,  a  preparation  and  expectation  for 
eternity.  The  day  passes  so  quickly  when  one  can 
do  good  and  make  others  happy.  Oh  that  I  may 
die  having  done  my  work,  and  not  failed  with 
'  Unterlassung  des  Guten '  (omission  to  do  what  is 
good),  the  fault  into  which  it  is  easiest  to  fall." 

These  were  no  expressions  of  mere  feeling  or  idle 
opinion.  They  were  convictions  which  were  em- 
bodied by  her  in  action.  In  1862  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Alice  to  Prince  Louis,  eldest  son  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Hesse  and  nephew  of  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke,  took  her  from  the  country  that  she  loved  so 
well  to  Darmstadt  and  the  land  of  her  adoption. 
Never  was  there  a  happier  wife,  a  more  fondly  loving 
mother,  nowhere  a  happier  home.  "  There  is  such 
a  blessed  peace  being  by  his  side,  being  his  wife," 
she  writes  of  Prince  Louis.  "  I  always  feel  quite 
impatient  until  I  hear  his  step  coming  upstairs 
when  he  returns."  Of  such  simple  and  touching 
confessions  these  pages  are  full.  They  are  also  full 
of  tender  records  of  her  childi-en.  Now  she  writes 
that  "  Ella  won't  leave  me  when  I  come  into  the 
room ;  she  keeps  kissing  me  and  putting  her  fat 
arms  round  my  neck.  There  is  each  time  a  scene 
when  I  go  away."  Or  of  the  Princess  Victoria, 
who  "goes  out  walking  with  her  papa  before 
breakfast  quite  alone,  with  her  hands  in  her 
pocket,  and  amuses  him  very  much."  Or  again, 
of  Prince  Ernest,  who  "reads  in  my  eyes,  as  I  do 
in  his  what  is  in  his  little  heart."  At  the  same 
time,  side  by  side  with  the  happiness  and  respon- 
sibihties  of  her  domestic  life,  there  were  duties 
belonging  to  her  high  position  which  the  Princess 
did  not  fail  to  fulfil.  It  was  in  this  that  the 
influence  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  above  all  seen. 
Her  political  insight — "  remarkable  for  breadth  and 
sagacity"- — the  keen  interest  taken  by  her  in  science 
and  art,  in  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture, are  only  slightly  indicated  in  the  letters 
which  have  been  given  to  the  public.     But  the 
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THE  PRINCESS  ALICE. 


"  Alice  Society"  for  aid  to  sick  and  wounded,  which 
she  called  into  existence,  the  "Alice  Hospital," 
the  "  Alice  Bazaar,"  which  received  and  sold  work 
and  found  emj)lo)Tnent  for  women,  the  "Alice 
Lyceum,"  intended  for  the  intellectual  culture  of 
women  of  the  higher  classes,  all  bear  witness  to 
the  reality  of  her  creed. 

"  The  other  day  I  went  to  visit  a  case  incog,  with 
Christa,"  she  writes  in  1864,  "in  the  old  part  of 
the  town,  and  the  trouble  we  had  to  find  the  house  ! 
At  length  through  a  dirty  courtyard,  up  a  dark 
ladder,  into  one  little  room,  where  lay  in  one  bed 
the  poor  woman  and  her  baby.  ...  I  sent  Christa 
down  with  the  children,  then  with  the  husband 
cooked  something  for  the  woman,  arranged  her  bed 
a  little,  took  her  baby  for  her,  bathed  its  eyes — for 
they  were  so  bad,  poor  little  thing — and  did  odds 
and  ends  for  her.  I  went  twice.  The  people  did 
not  know  me,  and  were  so  nice,  so  good  and  touch- 
ingly  attached  to  each  other ;  it  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  such  good  feelings  in  such  poverty.  .  .  . 
If  one  never  sees  any  poverty,  and  always  lives  in 
that  cold  circle  of  court  people,  one's  good  feelings 
dry  up,  and  I  feel  the  want  of  going  about  and 
doing  the  little  good  that  is  in  one's  power.  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand  this." 

The  soldiers  wounded  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  and  lying  in  the  Darmstadt  hospitals  learned 
to  bless  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Alice,  who,  in 
spite  of  her  own  sleepless  anxieties  about  her  absent 
husband,  with  her  calm  dignity  and  that  grace  and 
charm  which  endeared  her  to  all,  knew  how  to 
soothe  and  comfort  them  in  a  hundred  womanly 
ways. 

So  the  Princess  did  her  duty,  with  her  sweet 
face  saddened  by  the  suffering  of  that  time,  add- 
ing simply  after  the  words  of  the  Field- Marshal 
Wrangel,  "Accept  my  congratulations  that  your 
husband  is  a  hero,  and  has  fought  so  magnifi- 
cently " — "  I  am  very  proud  of  all  this,  but  I  am 
too  much  a  woman  not  to  long  above  all  things  to 
have  him  safe  home  again." 

Throughout  these  letters  there  is  evidence  of  a 
deeply  religious  spirit,  whilst  there  is  a  perceptible 
growth  in  her  spiritual  life.  Her  fearless  sincerity 
made  her  at  one  time  openly  protest  that  to  be 
humane  was  a  human  as  much  as  a  religious  duty. 
At  another  it  led  her  to  give  a  public  recognition 
to  the  influence  of  Strauss  on  her  opinions.  As 
time  went  on,  whilst  never  ceasing  to  regard  him 
with  "esteem  and  gratitude,"  the  Princess  "agreed 
less  and  less  with  his  religious  views."  "After 
her  son's  death,"  writes  a  friend,  "  I  observed  a 
change  in  her  feelings.  .  .  .  Some  time  afterwards 
she  told  me  herself  in  the  most  simple  and  touch- 
ing manner,  that  she  owed  it  all  to  her  child's 
death  and  to  the  influence  of  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  the  Grand-Duke  and  the  Grand-Duchess, 
who  was  residing  with  his  family  at  Darmstadt." 
"  The  whole  edifice  of  philosophical  conclusions 
■which  I  had  built  up  for  myself,"  she  said,  "  I 


find  to  have  no  foundation  whatever.  Nothing  of 
it  is  left ;  it  has  crimibled  away  like  dust.  What 
should  we  be,  what  would  become  of  us,  if  we  had 
no  faith,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God 
who  rules  the  world,  and  each  single  one  of  usi" 
And  so  in  the  end,  when  sorrow  and  necessity — 
when  the  Divine  Spirit — had  written  these  lessons 
on  her  heart,  she  united  a  blessed  testimony  of 
faith  with  her  loving  submission  to  the  Divine 
Will. 

The  war  of  1870-1  was  over  and  peace  was 
restored.  Princess  Alice  carried  on  her  interests 
with  untiring  energy,  and  was  "  ever  full  of  new 
plans  for  further  good  works."  She  paid  almost 
yearly  visits  to  her  early  home,  and,  happy  in  the 
sympathy  of  a  loving  husband,  devoted  herself  to 
the  training  and  education  of  her  children.  But 
some  of  her  old  strength  was  gone,  and  in  1873 
the  shock  of  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  who,  fall- 
ing from  an  open  window,  was  killed  almost  before 
her  eyes,  sapped  some  of  her  vital  energy  which 
never  afterwards  returned.  The  Princess  Alice, 
now  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  confesses  often  that 
she  is  "  tired  and  useless  "  and  "  absurdly  wanting 
in  strength."  Towards  the  end  of  1878  she  writes, 
"  Only  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  incapacity  is  in 
itself  a  trial." 

Some  knowledge  of  this  suffering  condition 
deepened  the  anxiety  all  felt  when  they  heard  in 
the  last  months  of  1878  that  the  Princess  had  been 
attacked  by  diphtheria.  She  had  nursed  her  hus- 
band and  five  children  through  the  alarming  illness, 
she  had  seen  her  youngest,  the  Princess  "  May," 
her  "sunshine,"  taken  from  her.  Then  she  too 
fell  ill.  Patiently  and  uncomplainingly  she  endured 
the  pain,  regretting  on  the  last  day  of  her  life  that 
she  "should  cause  her  mother  such  anxiety."  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December,  when  those 
aroimd  her  knew  aU  hope  was  over,  she  "  composed 
herself  to  rest,  saying,  'Now  I  will  go  to  sleep 
again.'  And  out  of  this  sleep  she  woke  no  more." 
At  half-past  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
December,  the  day  on  which  fourteen  years  before 
her  father  passed  away,  the  Princess  Alice  died, 
"  peacefully  murmuring  to  herself  like  a  chQd 
going  to  sleep,  '  From  Friday  to  Saturday  four 
weeks — May — dear  papa.'" 

And  as  she  was  borne  to  her  rest  the  old  English 
colours  lay  above  a  noble  princess,  a  brave  and 
unselfish  woman,  a  loving  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
and  mother,  and  a  devout  and  humble  Christian. 
Anne  C.  Macleod. 

^\}Z  ^lp!jalrct  of  pi)tlantl)rop2. 

IN  my  heart  a  query  glows, 
How  to  bless  Humanity  ; 
From  on  high  the  answer  flows, 
Christ  reveals  His  will  to  me  : 
"  Be  a  blessing  unto  those 

That  are  nearest  unto  thee." 

DCXCA><  MACGEEGOa. 
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Sermon. 

PREPARATION  FOR  FIRST  COMMUNION. 

By  the  Rev.  Bruce  B.  Begg,  M.A.,  Abbotshall. 

' '  Wherewith  shall  I  come  "before  the  Lord  !  " 
MicAH  vi.  6. 

THERE  are  young  persons,  I  trust  not  many, 
who  look  forward  to  their  first  commimion 
rather  lightly.  They  have  no  very  clear  idea  of 
the  solemnity  of  it,  or  of  the  practical  results  in 
personal  life  and  conduct  that  are  to  flow  from  it. 
They  are  merely  jielding  to  custom,  or  the  wish  of 
a  friend,  or  some  notion  of  their  own  not  very 
easily  explained  or  specially  sacred.  And  the  only 
preparation  which  they  think  of  as  needed  is  the 
catechising  by  the  minister — to  which  they  look 
forward  with  unreasonable  fear.  If  that  be  got 
happily  through,  young  persons  are  apt  to  imagine 
themselves  as  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  Com- 
munion as  need  be. 

Now  the  intending  Communicant  must  first 
of  all  clearly  understand  what  the  Communion 
is.  In  its  lowest  aspect  it  is  the  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord's  death,  as  the  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  men,  as  the  crowning  exhibition  of 
divine  love — tlie  reconciliation  between  God  and 
a  sinning  world,  the  somxe  of  a  new  and  better 
life  for  humanity.  That  is  not  a  thing  in  which 
any  one  can  take  an  intelligent  part  unless 
brought  into  sympathy  by  previous  earnest 
thought.  In  a  higher  aspect  the  Communion 
is  an  actual  meeting  with  the  living  Christ  at 
His  own  table,  and  being  fed  spiritually  by  His 
own  hand.  That  is  not  a  thing  for  which  one  can 
be  fitted  without  very  special  preparation.  And 
in  a  higher  aspect  still  the  Communion  is  the 
communicant's  solemn  and  public  consecration  to 
the  lifelong  service  of  the  ever-living  Christ,  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Looked  at  in  this  light, 
the  first  Communion  marks  a  very  solemn  turning- 
point  in  a  yoimg  person's  life — so  momentous 
that  scarce  another  can  compare  with  it.  It 
is  like  lea\'ing  home  and  entering  on  one's  first 
situation  of  trust, — only  as  much  more  solemn 
as  the  service  of  Christ  surpasses  in  sacredness 
the  service  of  the  world.  It  is  like  the  step  taken 
by  the  young  woman  who,  Tvith  mingled  hope  and 
misgiving,  leaves  her  mother's  home  and  care,  and 
by  marriage  enters  on  a  home  and  responsibilities 
of  her  own — only  infinitely  more  solemn,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  wedding  of  the  soul  to  Christ.  It  is 
like  the  position  of  the  young  man  who,  leaving 
home  and  parents  and  j'outhful  freedom,  enters  the 
army,  and  swears  his  own  liberty,  and  life  if  need 
be,  into  the  hands  of  his  country  and  commander — 
only  it  is  as  much  more  momentous  and  solemn  as 
ordinary  soldiering  is  surpassed  by  the  fight  of  faith 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  To  assume  a 
position  like  that  without  due  thought  and  pre- 
paration is  certainly  a  grave  mistake.     The  pre- 


paration, too,  must  be  of  no  outward  or  superficial 
kind ;  it  must  be  deeper  and  more  thorough  than 
can  be  had  from  the  catechising  or  counsel  of 
even  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  "  Let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drink  of  that  cup,"  says  St.  Paul.  "  It  is 
required  of  them  that  would  worthily  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  that  they  examine  themselves," 
says  the  Catechism.  And  certainly,  in  addition  to 
all  available  human  aid,  the  young  communicant 
must,  in  the  companionship  and  help  of  Christ, 
carry  on  an  earnest  preparatory  work  in  the  quiet 
of  his  own  home,  and  in  the  well-searched  depths 
of  his  own  heart. 

The  Catechism  (Question  97)  tells  us  that  they 
who  would  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
must  bring  with  them  to  the  Lord's  table  five 
things — knowledge,  faith,  repentance,  love,  and 
new  obedience.  And  in  working  towards  this  five- 
fold end,  the  preparatory  work  of  the  young  com- 
municant will  be  found  mainly  to  lie  along  three 
diflerent  lines. 

First.  Prayerful  study  of  the  Word. — To  all 
Christians,  even  those  whose  journey  and  com- 
munion seasons  are  coming  to  an  end,  but  especially 
to  those  whose  journey  and  communion  seasons  are 
but  beginning,  God's  Word  fulfils  the  same  in- 
dispensable part  which  the  lamp  does  to  the  miner, 
or  which  the  scroll,  every  now  and  then  unfolded, 
did  to  Bunyan's  Pilgrim.  He  cannot  find  his  way 
or  know  his  whereabouts  without  it.  Tdl  the 
preparatory  time  and  the  first  Communion  be 
profitably  over,  and  the  Christian  work  well  begrm, 
it  should  often  be  in  his  hand  and  never  out  of 
his  heart — a  habit  not  to  be  given  up  when  the 
first  Communion  is  over.  The  whole  Word  of 
God  is  of  use  to  direct  him  in  examining  and 
preparing  himself.  Scarce  a  passage  but  will 
light  up  some  dark  neglected  chamber  of  his  heart. 
Yet  are  there  passages  deserving  primary  attention 
and  full  of  special  light.  The  young  Communi- 
cant must  read  them  with  the  greatest  care. 
Such  are  the  passages  which  teU — of  our  Lord's 
institution  of  the  Supper  and  His  directions  re- 
garding it  (Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  Luke  xxii., 
1  Cor.  xi.) ;  of  the  Passover  and  the  Paschal 
Lamb  and  their  tyjiical  prophecy  of  Christ  as 
the  "  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  (Exod.  xii.,  etc.);  of  the  suflering  and 
death  of  Him  whose  body  was  broken  and  whose 
blood  was  shed  (Matt,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  etc.,  Isa.  liii.)  ; 
of  Christ  being  at  once  the  sacrifice  and  the  High 
Priest  for  all  sinners  (Heb.  iv.,  vii.  22,  ix.,  x.)  ;  of 
the  laws  laid  upon  God's  servants  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Exod.  xx.) ;  and  of  the  more  perfect 
life  opened  up  for  Christians  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  v..  Gal.  v.  22,  etc.,  John  xvi.) ;  of  how  alone 
the  Christian  character  and  life  are  sustained, — by 
the  Bread  and  Water  of  Life  (John  vi.,  iv.  13), 
by  being  sheep  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (John  x.), 
branches  of  the  True  Vine  (John  xv.),  members  of 
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Christ's  Spiritual  Body  (1  Cor.  xii.  27).  These 
passages  auil  truths  of  Scripture  ueed  to  be  "marked, 
leiu'iied,  inwardly  digested,"  got  into  the  heart  as 
p;u't  aud  piucel  of  its  spiritual  being.  One  must 
not  only  know  them,  but  believe  them.  They  must 
be  the  object  not  only  of  "  knowledge,"  but  of 
"  faith."  One  must  find  in  them  the  faith — the 
Saviour,  the  life  of  the  soid — and  be  ready  to  build, 
nay,  be  already  building  on  them,  the  hope  aud 
daily  endeavour. 

Secomi.  Putting  off  self. — The  study  of  God's 
Word,  when  taken  up  earnestly,  leads  the  Young 
Communicant  only  to  fm'ther  preparatory  work  in 
dealing  with  himself.  In  his  heart  and  life  he 
finds  many  things  that  must  be  cast  out.  The 
Catechism,  in  its  inventory  of  Communion  graces, 
significantly  puts  "  repentance  "  immediately  after 
"knowledge"  aud  "faith,"  as  if  the  immediate 
fruit  of  knowledge  and  faith  were  the  discovery  in 
oneself  of  evil  things  needing  to  be  repented  of 
and  cast  out.  And  this  certainly  is  the  first 
necessity  which  forces  itself  on  him  who,  with  any 
knowledge  and  faith,  takes  up,  even  in  prospect, 
a  Christian  position  and  life.  Paul  found  it  so. 
Though  a  man  of  earnest  type,  yet  he  found  that  in 
becoming  a  Christian  there  were  not  only  "childish" 
things  to  be  put  away,  but  "  hidden  things  of  dis- 
honesty "  to  be  renounced — in  fact  few  things  that 
he  had  not  to  renounce.  Luther,  when  as  a  young 
man  he  devoted  himself  to  God  in  the  Erfurt 
Monastery,  had  to  bid  farewell  not  only  to  all  his 
old  haunts  and  friends,  but  to  his  own  old  life  and 
self.  And  a  necessity  deeper,  harder  than  this  has 
to  be  faced  by  him  who  with  any  acceptance  would 
join  himself  to  God  at  the  Communion.  No  matter 
what  his  past  or  present  character,  there  are  many 
things  of  which  he  must  first  get  rid.  Like  Joseph 
when  called  before  the  king,  he  must  put  off"  his 
own  poor  prison  raiment.  The  more  earnest  he  is, 
the  more  keenly  wiU  he  feel  how  much  there  is 
about  him  to  be  cast  off  before  with  peace  he  can 
enter  the  Lord's  presence  and  sit  at  the  Lord's 
Table.  From  old  companions,  dear  to  him  once, 
but  seen  to  be  unsuitable  now,  he  will  have  to 
break  off".  Prejudices,  jealousies,  enmities,  thought 
harmless  once  but  felt  to  be  hurtful  now,  he  will  have 
to  cast  out.  Separation  there  must  be  from  aU 
former  ways  and  habits  inconsistent  with  the  Chris- 
tian character.  There  is  in  fact  no  inner  depth  of  self 
to  which  this  process  of  renunciation  and  putting  off" 
must  not  be  carried.  All  that  is  meant  by  self,  all 
that  is  one's  own  apart  from  God,  must  be  laid  aside 
as  poor  and  bad.  "  Poor  and  miserable,  blind 
and  naked,"  the  soul  must  be  got  to  lie  low  at 
God's  feet.  To  accomplish  this  is  no  short  or 
easy  task.  It  implies  a  hard  struggle,  timeously 
begun,  earnestly  carried  on,  if  the  Communion 
Sabbath  is  to  find  one  in  thorough  penitence  and 
yet  in  thorough  peace. 

Lastly.  Putting  on  Christ. — We  are  reminded 
by   the   Catechism  that   the    Communicant  must 


bring  to  the  table  not  only  "  repentance,"  but 
"love  and  new  obedience;"  not  only  sorrow  over 
evil  things  already  put  away,  but  joy  over  better 
things  already  possessed.  And  certainly  it  is  a 
memorable  truth,  for  old  as  well  as  young,  that, 
whether  at  the  Commmiion  or  elsewhere,  a  heart 
merely  emptied  of  self  and  not  filled  with  Christ 
would  not  be  a  satisfactory,  even  if  it  were  a  pos- 
sible thing.  Luther  in  the  monastery,  though  he 
had  left  his  old  life  and  self  behind,  had  no  peace 
either  with  God  or  himself  till  his  empty  and  aching 
heart  had  been  filled  with  God's  light  and  love. 
At  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  King's  Son  no 
guest  would  have  found  it  enough  merely  to  put 
off  his  own  raiment.  Till  clad  in  the  wedding 
garment  there  was  neither  welcome  nor  blessing 
for  him.  And  the  Young  Communicant  must 
come  not  merely  unclothed  of  self,  but  clothed 
in  something  better.  If  it  be  wished  to  define 
that  something  more  clearly  than  it  is  defined 
by  the  "  love  and  new  obedience "  of  the  Cate- 
chism, I  should  say  the  Apostle's  injunction  gives 
the  root  and  gist  of  the  matter,  "  Put  ye  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Romans  xiii.  14).  What  is 
required  is  that  the  Communicant  come  conse- 
crated by  Christ's  grace  to  Christ's  service  and 
to  Christ's  people.  With  that  secured,  "All  is 
ours,  for  we  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 
Only  if  the  Communion  is  to  find  one  thus  clothed, 
there  must  be  timeous  and  earnest  preparation. 
It  will  not  do  to  put  off  seeking  for  the  wedding 
garment  till  the  very  Communion  morning  when 
sitting  down  at  the  Table.  If  delayed  till  then 
the  search  is  certain,  like  the  foolish  virgins' 
knock,  to  be  too  late.  From  the  moment  when 
the  intention  of  Commimion  is  first  formed, 
Christ  Himself  should  be  the  chief  companion 
and  counsellor  of  the  Young  Communicant's  heart. 
Without  Him  there  can  be  no  preparedness ;  the 
heart  wiU  not  be  touched ;  the  Conamunion  wiU 
not  be  blessed.  But  let  Him  be  daily,  prayerfully 
sought ;  His  Word — especially  the  passages  already 
mentioned — carefully  studied ;  His  presence  and 
grace  secured  in  the  heart :  and  the  preparedness 
will  be  thorough, — the  Communion  cannot  but  be 
fraught  with  holy  joy  and  peace. 

^n  Appeal  to  ^fjristian  Momen, 

T^OR  many  years  one  department  of  the  work  of 
•^  the  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work 
has  been  to  maintain  special  services  in  the  ports 
where  the  herring  fisheries  attract  strangers  for 
several  weeks  every  year.  At  Wick,  Fraserburgh, 
Peterhead,  Stornoway,  and  Barra,  the  deputies  of 
the  Committee  have  special  services  during  the  fish- 
ing season.  Quite  of  late  stations  in  Shetland  have 
been  added.  Good  has  been  done ;  and,  under  the 
new  regulations  approved  by  last  General  Assembly, 
it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  stiU  more 
efficient.     Encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  General 
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Assembly  has  appointed  a  collection  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Committee,  to  be  made  througho\it  the 
Church  on  the  11th  of  January  1885,  we  are 
anxious  to  introduce  some  new  features  iuto  our 
operations.  In  addition  to  the  deputy  ministers, 
■who  aid  the  parish  ministers  desiring  their  ser- 
vices, the  Committee  hope  to  enlist  lay  agency 
dm-ing  the  current  year.  They  have  received  and 
have  accepted  some  offers  of  help,  one  from  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  anxious  to  "do  some  good 
in  the  holiday  time."  They  propose  to  give  to 
such  volunteers  their  expenses,  so  that  the  agent 
who  gives  time  and  labour  may  at  least  be  spared 
pecuniary  outlay.  But  it  is  as  <o  a  mission  field 
that  they  invite  helpers  to  come  forward.  During 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  popula- 
tion of  Wick,  Fraserburgh,  and  Peterhead  is  more 
than  doubled.  Many  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  are  crowded  together  in  those  towns, 
— the  same  is  true  of  Shetland, — and  the  accom- 
modation is  sometimes  very  inadequate.  The  men 
are,  of  course,  often  on  the  sea,  but,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  they  are  on  shore  from  Saturday 
afternoon  till  Monday  afternoon.  The  women  and 
children  who  accompany  them  are  encamped  as 
"strangers  and  pilgrims."  The  hundreds  of  women 
who  are  employed  in  the  toilsome  and  unsavoury 
occupation  of  herring -curing  have  often  leisure 
time  between  their  bouts  of  work.  Many  of  these 
workers  speak  only  Gaelic ;  most  of  them  are 
strangers  in  the  place  of  their  toil.  Are  there  not 
Christian  ladies  who  will  give  a  month  or  two 
months,  in  August  and  September,  to  such  work 
among  those  women  as  only  a  lady  can  do — helpful, 
affectionate,  sisterly,  elevating  work,  done  for 
Christ's  sake  1  To  read  the  Bible  and  other  good 
books  to  knots  of  them ;  to  help  others  in  their 
troubles ;  to  promote  church-going ;  to  show  some 
of  the  mothers  how  to  bring  up  their  children ;  in 
one  word,  to  do  good  to  those  crowded  pilgrims, 
because  of  loving  them, — that  is  what  we  mean. 
We  know  that  in  Highland  valleys  and  city  homes 
there  are  gentlewomen  longing  for  an  opportunity 
of  service.  When  they  read  this  will  they  at  once 
communicate  with  me  or  some  other  member  of 
the  Committee,  or  with  the  Secretary  of  Chris- 
tian Life  and  Work  Committee,  22  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh  1  A.  H.  Chaeteeis. 
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A  TALE  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 

By  RoBiNA  r.  Harht. 

Chaptee  III. 

TT  was  still  quite  early  when  Archie  went  for  a 
-^  turn  round  the  old  place  which  was  to  be  his 
home  no  longer.  He  wandered  about  the  stack- 
yard, the  out-houses,  the  sheep  "  pens."  Many  of 
the  latest  improvements  in  farm  implements  met 
his  eyes  there ;  new  and  expensive  kinds  of  machin- 
ery too,  for  Simon  Eraser  had  been  known  in  all 


the  country  round  as  a  most  energetic  and  daring 
experimentist,  unfortunately  not  always  a  success- 
ful one. 

"  Ye'll  be  takin'  a  bit  daunder  roun'  the  place, 
Maister  Airchie?"  said  the  hearty  voice  of  the  old 
gi-ieve,  Sandy  Dewar ;  "  'deed  I'm  dounricht  dowie 
that  ye've  had  sic  a  hame-comin'  this  time.  As  I 
was  sayin'  to  IMysie  last  nicht,  the  Maister's  im- 
pruved  an'  impruved  awa'  at  this  bit,  till,  wow  but 
he's  impruved  himsel'  an'  thae  bonnie  youngsters  a' 
oot  at  the  door  !" 

"I  doubt  my  father's  schemes  have  been  too 
many  and  too  venturesome  for  his  means,  Sandy, 
but  we  needn't  blame  him  now  when  his  back's  to 
the  wall ;  and,  after  all,  he  did  everything  with  the 
best  intentions.  He  thought  these  outlays  would 
yield  a  good  return  some  day." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !  As  I  was  just  saj-in',  the 
Maister's  just  had  owre  sair  a  grip  o'  the  waurld 
maybe ;  but  wae's  me  !  he  grippet  the  wrang  soo 
by  the  lug  when  he  pit  his  name  to  "Leein'  Watty's" 
bills.  I  aye  thocht  he  had  mair  nous  than  that, 
onyway  ! " 

Uncle  Peter  was  more  graciously  inclined  that 
morning,  especially  when  Archie  gave  a  frank  and 
even  gratefid  assent  to  his  somewhat  arbitrary  con- 
ditions. After  breakfast  he  ordered  his  trap  to 
be  in  readiness,  got  himself  muffled  up  in  a  most 
comfortable  fashion,  and  decreed  that  Archie  should 
drive  him  over  to  Craigtown  and  be  personally 
introduced  to  the  scene  of  his  future  labours.  The 
young  man  did  not  look  forward  with  much  en- 
thusiasm to  that  ten  miles'  tete-k-tete  with  Uncle 
Peter,  but  he  did  his  best  to  look  acquiescent  and 
even  cheerful 

"  Ye  may  tak'  the  reins,  Airchie.  But  keep  a 
steady  pace,  mind.  Robbie's  no'  used  wi'  ony  o' 
your  cantrips.  He's  gettin'  up  in  years,  like 
mysel'." 

"  Keep  a  good  heart,  mother,"  whispered  Archie, 
as  he  bade  her  good-bye  for  the  day  or  two  he 
would  be  gone.  "  Better  days  will  come  yet,  I'm 
sure  ;  and,  whatever  happens,  we  are  in  God's  good 
hand.     We  will  trust  Him  still." 

It  seemed  a  long  drive  indeed  to  Craigtown  that 
day,  for  Uncle  Peter,  being  nervous  about  gig 
accidents,  insisted  on  walking  all  the  downhill  bits 
of  road,  and  Robbie,  being  old  and  also  tyrannical, 
insisted  on  walking  all  the  uj^hill  ones,  between 
which  there  lay  comparatively  few  miles  of  level 
ground  in  that  region.  Uncle  Peter  occasionally 
beguiled  the  way  with  converse,  and  at  other  times 
fell  into  reverie,  wherein  his  nephew  followed  his 
example  more  readily.  The  earlier  and  later  history 
of  the  Craigtown  tannery — its  rise  and  progress — 
its  scope  and  management — successes,  losses,  pro- 
spects, difficulties,  and  encouragements — all  had 
been  carefully  gone  over,  and  the  next  time  Uncle 
Peter  unbent  to  social  intercourse  it  was  in  a  livelier 
— even  a  jocular  vein. 

"  An'  noo,  Airchie,  my  man,  ye  needna  think 
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ye'll  liae  to  follow  my  example  in  a'  thing,  for  a' 
that  I've  been  tellin'  ye  hoc  to  conduck  the  business. 
Na,  na  !  ye're  young  yet,  an'  I'm  an  auld  douce 
carle.  There's  nae  need  for  you  to  remain  a 
bachelier,  ye  ken,  for  ae  thing — that's  to  say,  when 
you've  got  the  wherewithal  duly  provided." 

An  impatient  flush  spread  over  Archie's  cheek, 
and  he  gave  a  t^hort,  angry  tug  at  the  reins,  which 
Robbie  resented  at  once. 

"  Have  a  care,  Airchie  !  Have  a  care  o'  the 
beast !  But,  as  I  was  goin'  to  say,  there's  mony  a 
smart-lookin'  lass  in  Craigtown  ^\•ill  be  settin'  her 
kep  afore  lang  for  the  braw  young  tanner  !  Ho  1 
ho!  ho!" 

"  I'm  going  to  stick  to  business,  uncle,  I  can 
assure  you  of  that." 

"  Hoot  toot,  lad  !  Ye  dinna  ken  your  ain  mind 
yet.  Besides,  a  man  may  stick  to  business  an'  get 
a  weel-tochered  wife  to  help  him  on  wi'  't  into  the 
bargain.  An'  whan  ye  come  to  think  o'  the  like  o' 
that,  I  wad  bid  ye  turn  your  attention  to  Jaicob- 
ina  M'Caskie"  (another  angry  tug  at  the  reins,  and 
another  revolt  on  Robbie's  part) — "ye've  clean 
forgot  yer  drivin',  Airchie,  wi'  thae  tramway  caurs 
ye  crack  aboot — but  Jaicobina  M'Caskie,  the  dis- 
tiller's ae  dochter,  she's  a  wiselike  lass  to  luik  to, 
prudent  tae,  an'  thrifty  beyond  her  years.  She 
may  hae  the  advantage  o'  you  by  a  year  or  twae, 
but  that  aye  maks  a  bien  hoose,  ye  kea  An' 
there's  maybe  a  slicht  cast  o'  the  richt  ee,  ye'll  be 
sayin',  but  no  verra  observable ;  then " 

"  I  have  really  no  wish,  sir,  to  become  a  suitor 
for  Miss  M'Caskie's  hand,"  said  Archie  haughtily, 
"  nor  have  I  any  desire  to — to — detract  from  her 
personal  charms  ! " 

"  Weel,  weel,  lad !  Tak'  yer  ain  gait !  But 
ye'll  maybe  wush  ye  had  listened  to  an  auld  man's 
advice  when  it's  owre  late.  Jaicobina  M'Caskie 
has,  to  ma  certain  knowledge,  ten  thoosand  pun' 
in  her  ain  richt,  her  mother's  money,  forbye  her 
due  share  o'  the  distillery  whan  auld  M'Caskie's 
dune  wi'  this  waurld's  gear.  But  tak'  tent  to  the 
reins,  Airchie,  for  I  canna  bide  thae  thrawn  turns 
Robbie's  taen,  an'  I'll  no  speak  for  a  while  to  dis- 
track  yer  attention." 

When  Craigtown  came  fairly  in  sight,  however, 
the  old  gentleman  renewed  his  discourse  with  fresh 
vigour.  This  time  it  was  to  point  out  the  hand- 
some new  villas  and  churches  gathering  so  rapidly 
round  that  popular  little  town.  "  An'  yonder's  the 
Heedropauthic,  Airchie!  Isna  't  a. gran'  structure? 
Hae  ye  seen  onything  better  in  Auld  Reekie  ?  I'll 
tell  ye  what,  lad,  I  hae  taen  a  gude  wheen  shares 
in  that  concern,  an'  there's  no'  sayin'  whae  may  be 
the  better  o'  them  yet  whan  I'm  awa'.  If  I  saw  ye 
Battled  wi'  a  wiselike  wife  in  time  to  come — Gude 
help  us,  Airchie,  I  was  near  oot  o'  the  gig  the  noo ! 
Robbie  maun  be  losin'  his  judgment !  But  here 
we're  at  hame  noo,  mercifully.  It's  aye  a  blithe 
sicht  to  me,  that  tan-yaird  reek." 

The  sun  shone  fairly  on  the  bustling  little  county 


town,  and,  quiet  as  it  might  seem  after  life  in  the 
metropolis,  it  had  many  advantages  to  offer.  A 
compact  mass  of  narrow  thoroughfares  and  heter- 
ogeneous buildings,  Craigtown  seemed  to  have 
settled,  after  the  fashion  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  on 
one  long  low  spur  of  the  Grampians.  To  the  north 
its  highest  towers  and  chimney-cans  peered  through 
a  belt  of  Scotch  fii's,  beyond  which  rose  the  green 
"  Knock  "  and  some  sterner  elevations,  while  south- 
ward and  westward  the  eye  rested  on  wide  strath 
and  stately  forest,  green  meadow  and  shining  river, 
stretching  for  many  miles  around,  one  of  the  finest 
panoramic  views  in  Scotland.  Archie  Eraser's  eyes 
rested  more  readily  on  the  faint  outlines  of  Ben 
Ledi  and  Ben  Voirlich,  then  darkly  rising  from  a 
purple  mist  of  rain  and  thunder -cloud  that  had 
veiled  them  for  a  while.  That  sorrowful  glow  had 
some  charm  for  him  that  the  gayer  landscape  lacked. 

But  Robbie  was  getting  up  his  paces  in  style  now 
that  he  was  nearing  his  own  cosy  quarters  at  the 
tan-yard,  which  was  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  master 
"  aye  a  blithe  sicht,"  and  Archie  had  to  leave  off 
romantic  musings  and  attend  in  earnest  to  the  reins. 
The  steep  and  somewhat  picturesque  httle  High 
Street  was  lively  just  then  with  a  number  of  coun- 
try vehicles  and  market  carts,  whUe  one  or  two 
dashing  equipages  belonging  to  the  greater  county 
magnates  were  drawn  up  at  the  post-oflBce,  the 
bank,  and  the  principal  drapery  establishment,  or 
swept  past,  it  might  be,  making  the  shop  windows 
rattle  and  the  ragged  urchins  "  hurrah,"  as  they 
ran  after  them  in  hope  of  some  chance  "  bawbees." 

Mr.  Peter  Caw,  being  "a  citizen  of  credit  and 
renown,"  had  numerous  respectful  and  cordial 
salutations  as  his  gig  made  its  way  down  the  street, 
and  even  Archie  Fraser  was  not  without  some  old 
acquaintances  there  to  bid  him  welcome.  It  was  the 
hour  when  Craigtown  Beauty  and  Fashion  were  wont 
to  air  themselves,  sauntering  from  Miss  Grimm's 
and  other  modistes  to  Zenana  meeting  or  afternoon 
tea.  But  even  Uncle  Peter's  sharp  gray  eyes  looked 
in  vain  on  that  occasion  for  the  graceful  form  of 
Miss  M'Caskie.     She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  It's  a  peety,"  muttered  the  old  man  to  himself. 
"  First  sicht's  aye  the  maist  to  be  ware  o',  an'  s/u 
Imks  best  wi'  a  bannet  on  her  held  they  tell  me ! 
Hoots  !  but  there's  plenty  time  yet  for  that.  I'm 
an  auld  fule,  an'  hae  mair  need  to  be  leamin'  the 
lad  his  tredd." 

The  tannery  stood  at  the  very  base  of  the  town, 
down  one  long,  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  river. 
It  had  great,  staring,  blue -painted  gates,  orna- 
mented with  handbills  of  the  latest  public  amuse- 
ments. Around  these  clustered  a  lot  of  dirty,  im- 
tidy  dwellings,  the  homes  of  Mr.  Caw's  numerous 
employes,  while  one  long,  gaunt,  whitewashed 
building  known  as  The  Binns — I  know  not  why  or 
wherefore — was  pointed  out  to  Archie  as  the  future 
home  of  his  family. 

Archie  sighed.  It  was  all  very  unlike  his  late 
surroundings,  and  a  pang  of  regret  awakened  onc« 
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more  iis  he  thought  of  the  dear  old  University  so 
far  away,  the  great  quadrangle  which  he  had  often 
paced  in  sober  meditation,  and  the  wide  steps  on 
which  he  daily  lounged,  chatting  gaily  with 
his  fellow -students.  Ay,  and  there  were  other 
memories,  other  visions,  on  which  he  dared  not 
dwell !  Here  was  Craigtown,  the  scene  of  his  new 
life  and  future  calling.  He  must  forget  the  golden 
past,  and  become  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as 
possible — a  tanner. 

Chapter  IV. 

0>T-Y  a  few  mouths  more  and  Archie  Fraser  was 
fairly  settled  in  his  new  and  uncongenial  office, 
while  the  purposes  and  dreams  of  his  former  life 
seemed  already  to  be  separated  from  him  as  by  a 
mighty  .chasm.  He  was  being  carefully  initiated 
by  the  retiring  Benjie  into  aU  the  mysteries  of  the 
tan-yard,  and  could  already  boast  no  small  skiU  in 
the  discernment  of  hides,  whether  raw  and  reeking 
from  the  animal,  or  in  any  of  the  numerous  stages 
between  that  and  superfine  dressed  leather.  For 
Archie  the  "  pits  "  had  lost  their  horrors,  and  the 
huge  pUes  of  oak-bark,  gambia,  and  sumach,  as 
well  as  the  different  "  lakes  "  where  these  seethed 
and  boiled  in  fragrant  conglomeration,  were  most 
interesting  studies !  It  had  all  been  an  ordeal  at 
first,  no  doubt,  but  he  had  gone  through  it. 

He  had  gone  through  another  trial  too  1  After 
brief  winding-up  of  his  Edinburgh  affairs,  brief 
farewell  to  college  chums  and  professors,  he  had 
gone  over  to  Moray  Place,  and  left  his  last — his 
most  painful—"  good-bye  "  there. 

"  We  shall  miss  you  indeed,  Mr.  Fraser,"  said 
Mrs.  Seymour  kindly,  but  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  imply  that  this  was  an  eternal  separation. 
"  Frank  has  grown  quite  dependent  on  you  of  late. 
I  don't  know  who  wiU  be  his  next  crony  ! " 

"  The  change  is  so  sad  to  me,"  said  Archie,  try- 
ing to  speak  lightly,  "  that  I  am  not  able  to  com- 
miserate anybody  else.  And  Frank  is  at  no  loss 
for  friends."  The  spacious  drawing-room  had 
begun  to  fill  with  its  usual  fashionable  tide  even 
while  they  spoke,  and  the  yoimg  man  rose  to  take 
his  leave. 

"Well,  Fraser  !"  said  Mr.  Seymour,  entering  at 
that  moment,  "  what's  all  this  I  hear  about  you  1 
Changing  your  plans,  eh  ?  Ah,  weU,  there's  no 
doubt  you're  doing  the  right  thing.  Come  and 
see  us  when  you're  in  town,  remember.    Good-bye." 

But  Eva,  more  pale  and  sorrowful  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her,  had  whispered  eagerly,  "  You  are 
doing  a  brave  and  noble  thing.  I  wish  such  a 
chance  were  mine." 

"No,  no  !"  said  poor  Archie,  with  all  his  heart 
in  his  tones.  "  Not  that  at  all.  It  is  only  because 
I  miLst — I  cannot  help  myself."  But  Eva's  words, 
however  foolish  some  people  might  think  them,  had 
a  wonderful  power  to  raise  his  spirits  and  help  him 
on  through  some  vexing  enough  passages  of  daily  life. 


In  that  gaunt,  many-roomed,  old-fashioned 
"  Binns,"  close  to  the  works,  just  newly  vacated  by 
Benjie  Wilson,  the  rest  of  the  Fraser  family — except 
Joe,  who  was  to  remain  at  Mossknowe — foimd 
refuge  in  their  calamity.  Archie's  mother  set 
about  at  once  getting  lodgers,  and  doing  whatever 
came  to  hand.  Elsie  was  at  Miss  Grimm's ;  the 
children  were  at  school.  The  unhappy  bankrupt 
himself  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  fit  readily 
into  the  new  life.  He  only  wandered  about  moody 
and  miserable  over  the  Laigh  Muir  or  the  lonely 
Knock  of  Craigtown.   But  they  let  him  have  his  way. 

The  young  overseer,  though  he  was  often  enough 
at  the  old  folk's  house,  had  his  own  quarters  in 
Uncle  Peter's  brand  new  villa,  farther  up  the 
"brae."  He  scarcely  liked  that  so  well,  but  no 
choice  was  offered  to  him.  And  though  the  old 
man  was  kind  enough  in  his  own  fashion,  still  there 
were  odd  things  innumerable  he  said  and  did  that 
grated  on  the  freshly  wounded  nerves  of  his  sensi- 
tive nephew. 

"  The  Heedropauthic  "  was  still  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  course.  Shares  were  running  up  famously, 
for  Craigtown  was  fast  becoming  a  fii'strate  summer 
resort.  "  There's  some  braw  fo'k  come  frae  Glesga 
side  this  week  they  teU  me,"  said  Uncle  Peter. 
"  If  ye're  takin'  a  bit  turn  that  way,  Airchie,  the 
nicht " 

"  I  have  no  time,  sir,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Archie, 
raising  his  head  from  a  pile  of  books,  for  he  still 
kept  up  his  studious  habits  to  a  certain  extent. 

"  Hoot,  toot !  ye  maunna  be  aye  at  thae  deid 
laingages  now  that  there's  na  the  same  need  for't. 
Ye'll  jist  pit  on  ye're  best  Sunday  claes  an'  gang 
up  for  a  tiu:n  at  the  baugatelle-brodd  or  the  like  o' 
that,  to  show  that  ye're  jist  as  braw  a  callant  as 
ony  o'  thae  Glesga  lads,  for  I'U  tell  ye  something, 
Airchie.  There's  ane  they  ca'  Smith,  an  he's  got 
hand  o'  auld  M'Caskie,  an'  they  teU  me  he's  no 

oonlikely  to  get  the  start  o'  you  wi'  Jaico 

Whew  !  Whaur's  the  laddie  aff  to  in  sic  a  hurry  1 
But  it's  maybe  thae  Drumshairlie  hides  he's  after, 
for  he's  an  eident  lad  and  keeps  his  mind  on  the 
business.     I'll  say  that  for  him." 

But  Archie  Fraser  did  not  affect  any  recluse  airs 
in  spite  of  his  altered  circiunstances.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  mingled  not  unfrequeutly  in  Craigtown 
society,  which  was  always  of  a  very  hospitable 
nature,  and  was  quite  a  favourite  generally  with 
the  various  circles  of  that  busy  little  town.  Yet 
he  was  far  from  forgetting  the  past.  Many  and 
many  a  silent  hour  after  nightfall  he  spent  by  the 
banks  of  Craigie  Water,  dreaming  of  the  old  days 
or  of  the  higher  calling  he  had  forfeited,  or  conjuring 
up  visions  of  what  Eva  Seymour  might  be  doing, 
wondering  within  himself  if  she  could  quite  have 
abandoned  all  thought  of  him.  At  other  times  he 
would  be  trying  vainly  to  crush  aU  these  fancies 
and  to  stiU  the  throbbing  of  his  own  restless  heart. 
And  it  was  doubtless  aU  this  that  gave  him  an 
absent,  distrait  expression  on  various  occasions — 
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one  that  touched  deeply  some  of  the  more  tender- 
hearted daughters  of  Craigtown ;  but  of  this  Archie 
was  ignorant. 

Neither  Joe  nor  Elsie  were  idle  in  their  new 
spheres.  Elsie  particularly  shone  in  the  millinery 
establishment  of  Miss  Grimm,  for  her  native  taste 
was  that  of  a  true  artist,  while  her  lithe,  light 
touch  seemed  to  create  ratlier  than  laboriously  to 
viake  the  fairy  tissues  and  toques  that  were  to 
adorn  the  Craigtown  belles.  But  Elsie  had  another 
gift  of  genius.  Nature  had  well  compensated  her 
for  the  poor,  helpless  feet  that  could  not  carry  their 
appointed  burden.  Elsie  was  a  born  musician,  and 
the  talent  always  came  to  light^it  was  not  to  be 
hidden.  No  voice  like  hers — a  rich  and  pure 
contralto — rose  from  the  curtained  pew  where  the 
choir  sat  immured  in  the  old  Parish  Church.  And 
no  hand  like  hers  could  bring  such  wonderful  mean- 
ing out  of  the  great  organ,  which  had  just  been 
introduced  there,  and  of  which  all  the  people  were 
so  proud.  It  was  the  organist  who  first  discovered 
Elsie's  capabilities  for  the  instrument,  and  he  took 
pleasvu-e  in  teaching  her  in  leisure  hours — a  pleasure 
which  grew  to  pride  as  he  watched  his  pupil's  rapid 
progress.  And  so  Elsie  had  many  an  "  hour  of 
Paradise,"  as  she  enthusiastically  termed  it,  sitting 
alone  in  the  great  empty  chiu-ch  at  the  "  gloaming," 
while  the  grand  strains  of  Mozart  and  Handel  rose 
and  swelled  around  her,  then  died  away  among  the 
gathering  shadows. 

And  thus,  as  the  time  wore  on,  they  were  all 
settling  themselves  in  their  respective  niches  better 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Archie  had  still 
many  remembrances  of  the  old  Edinburgh  life  in 
the  shape  of  affectionate,  newsy  letters  from  par- 
ticular friends,  or  a  chance  paper  or  magazine 
addressed  in  some  familiar  hand.  And  when  the 
next  summer  came,  bringing  the  usual  flock  of 
tourists  to  the  Craigtown  Moors  and  the  "  Heedro- 
pauthic  "  halls,  Frank  Seymour  was  among  the  first 
of  them,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  finding  out  Archie's 
quarters.  He  had  a  new  set  of  friends  with  him, 
of  course,  for  he  was  never  happy  without  a 
"following"  of  some  sort.  One  of  these  was  a 
handsome  young  Englishman — a  barrister  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

"  I  say.  Eraser,"  said  Frank,  as  he  went  rattling 
over  all  his  home  news,  "  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret, 
old  fellow.  That  Courtney — he's  immensely  clever, 
you  know,  and  has  a  fortune  in  prospect — seen 


through  the  pleasing  medium  of  an  old  grandaunt, 
aged  ninety-six  or  so — well,  you  know,  he's  tremen- 
dously struck  with  Eva,  poor  Uttle  Eva,  who  knows 
nothing  about  love  affairs  yet,  and  it's  such  fun, 
you  know,  to  watch  them." 

Eraser  scarcely  saw  the  fun  of  it  however,  and 
thought  Frank  was  growing  more  frivolous  than 

ever,  while  that  man  from  the  Inner  Temple 

his   character   seemed  to  come  out  in   the   very 
darkest  colours.     Alas  !  poor  Archie  ! 
{To  be  continued.) 

VII.— fHtsston  l^gmn.' 
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"  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Power,  and  the  Glory 
for  ever." 

KING  of  Missions  !  who  hast  said, 
"  Go  out  to  all  the  world  of  man, 
Go,  tell  that,  risen  from  the  dead, 

To  highest  Heaven  I  lead  the  van  ;" 
Help  Thou  Thy  living  Church  to-day 
To  hear  Thy  message,  and  obey. 

0  risen  Master  !  who  didst  send 

Thy  faithful  few  to  tell  abroad, 
From  river  to  the  world's  end, 

The  boundless  grace  of  Highest  God  ; 
Breathe  Thou  upon  us  from  on  high, 
That  we  may  tell  this  mystery. 

0  Crucified  !  whose  name  divine 

Is  potent  all  the  world  to  save, 
Lift  high  Thy  Cross,  through  darkness  shine, 

Redeem  the  heathen,  free  the  slave  ; 
Earth  travails,  and  the  ages  meet 
Adoring  round  Thy  pierced  feet. 

0  Christ !  whose  love  to  all  the  world 
Has  breadth  and  depth  beyond  our  ken, 

Be  Thy  great  standard  wide  unfurled, 
Be  Lord  of  nations.  King  of  men  ; 

Gird  wheels  of  light  upon  Thy  car, 

Ride  forth  and  wage  Thy  holy  war. 

0  Son  of  God  !  and  Heir  of  all ! 

Earth's  longing  heart  is  turned  to  Thee, 
Thy  ransomed  millions  prostrate  fall, 

All  tribes  and  nations  bow  the  knee  ; 
All  tongues  unite  to  hail  Thee  blest, 
Messiah  reigns  from  east  to  west ! 

A.  B. 

1  The  numeral  refers  to  the  order  of  publication.  Other  Mission 
Hymns  written  in  response  to  our  announcement  in  January  of  a 
jirize  of  Five  Guineas,  and  judged  worthy  of  publication,  will 
appear  in  future  numbers. 

The  time  for  sending  in  Mission  Hymns  has  now  (July 
1 )  expired,  and  no  more  can  be  admitted  to  competition. 
Very  many  have  been  received.  A  statement  of  their 
number  will  be  made  nest  month,  but  the  prize  will  not 
be  adjudged  for  some  time. 


E!)c  <BtmxK\  ^sscmlilg  of  ttjc  CI)urd}  of  Scotland. 

THE  General  Assembly  of  1884  met  on  Thursday,  22d  May,  and  was  closed  on  Monday,  2d  June. 
Shadowed  by  trouble  in  one  part  of  its  Foreign  Mission  field — to  which  we  refer  on  another  page — 
and  not  free  from  cases  of  discipline  at  home,  it  had,  notwithstanding,  many  features  which  wiU  be 
remembered  with  satisfaction.  The  work  of  the  Church  abroad  has  been  fairly  maintained — we  can 
hardly  say  more ;  but  the  Home  Mission  and  Endowment  Schemes  are  brimful  of  life.  The  Communi- 
cants of  the  Church  have  increased  by  13,677,  and  now  amount  to  543,969.  The  Christian  Liberality 
of  the  Church  in  1883  amounted  to  £316,480,  seat-rents  not  included.  The  Assembly,  by  approving  of 
a  very  large  Appendix  to  the  Scottish  Hymnal,  virtually  gave  the  Church  and  the  country  a  new  Hymnal 
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for  cougTcgfitioiis  and  for  children.  The  Christian  Life  and  Work  Committee  obtained  more  complete  recog- 
nition and  approval  tlian  it  ever  asked  for  liefore.     Its  IMagazine,  its  Guild,  and  all  its  works  are  prospering. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  again  Lord  High  Commissioner ;  and  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  by  their  courtesy  and  their  other  personal  qualities,  gained  the  afteetions  of  the  whole  Assembly. 

It  was  no  ordinary  pleasure  to  liave  as  Moderator  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  Highland 
clergy.  We  believe  that  Dr.  ]\Iackenzie  is  the  third  Highland  Rlinister  who  has  occupied  the  Chair 
within  living  memory.  We  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  discharged  his  duties  as  Moderator  in  a 
way  which  commanded  tlie  approbation  of  all. 


r 


(From  a  Photogkaph  by  JIe.  Moffat,  Edinburgh.) 


Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Urquhart  (better  known  as  Ferintosli),  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dingwall,  was  born 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Contin,  and  was  prepared  for  the  University  at  the  Parish  School  of 
Lochcarron,  where  his  fsither,  the  late  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  was  Parish  Minister.  He  matriculated  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  182.5,  and  received  license  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lochcarron  in  1833. 
He  was  resident  in  Yorkshire  during  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  safe  from  the 
excitements  of  the  period,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  willing  to  return  to  Scotland  even  for  a 
Royal  Bounty  ]\Iission,  if  the  Church  would  give  it."  He  was  recommended  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland  in  1843  for  presentation  to  the  Parish  of  Tongue,  and  was  inducted  there  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  follo^^^ng  year  the  Presbytery  of  Ding\vall,  into  whose  hands  the  patronage 
bad  come,  presented  him  to  the  parish  of  Urquhart,  where  he  has  ever  since  officiated.  His  Univer- 
sity employed  him  for  two  years,  shortly  after  license,  as  one  of  the  preachers  in  the  College  Chapel,  and 
in  1875  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Mackenzie,  when  in  England,  had  warm 
friends  among  the  English  clergy,  and  the  same  cordiality  has  marked  his  relations  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Free  Church  ia  the  North,  where  his  influence  in  sweetening  ecclesiastical  society  has  been  very 
marked. 
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Confcvfucrs  on  (irijristian  3Lifc  anti 

By  the  Rev.  GEonoE  Wilson,  Edinburgh. 

T\URING  the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly 
-^  a  devotional  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders 
was  held  every  morning  in  the  Tron  Church.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Christian  Life  and  Work,  and  were  pro- 
moted for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ministers  and 
elders  together  in  prayer  and  conference  over  the 
spiritual  and  practical  interests  of  the  Chvuxh. 
The  following  were  the  subjects  under  considera- 
tion : — (1)  "  Means  of  deepening  the  Spiritual  Life 
of  the  Church;"  (2)  "  Christian  Home-Life  ;"  (3) 
"Christian  Fellowship  in  Worship  and  Work;" 
(4)  "  The  Church  in  relation  to  the  Non-Church- 
going;"  (5)  "Intemperance;"  (6)  Foreign  Mis- 
sions; (7)  "The  Youth  of  the  Church;"  (8) 
"  The  Church  in  relation  to  prevailing  Forms  of 
Unbelief;"  (9)  "The  Spiritual  Life  of  Ministers 
and  other  Office-Bearers."  The  Chairmen  at  the 
meetings  were — (1)  Professor  Charteris  ;  (2)  Rev. 
R.  H.  Muir,  Dalmeny ;  (3)  Lord  Polwarth  ;  (4) 
Dr.  Xonnan  Macleod ;  (5)  Dr.  Marshall  Lang ; 
(6)  Dr.  Herdman  ;  (7)  Dr.  Rankine  of  Sorn  ;  (8) 
Dr.  Alison  ;  (9)  Professor  Milligan. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  even  an  outline  of 
the  teaching  and  practical  suggestions ;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  above  subjects  were  prayerfully 
considered  by  men  seeking  a  more  complete  con- 
secration to  the  service  and  glory  of  Christ  will  be 
an  encouragement  t*  many  throughout  the  Church. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  and  directions  were 
given  bearing  upon  the  sacred  duties  of  office- 
bearers as  they  face  the  great  duties  to  which  God 
has  called  them.  The  following  were  again  and 
again  emphasised  : — 1.  That  those  in  the  ministry 
and  the  eldership  must  adorn  their  office  by  devoted 
personal  holiness  if  they  would  be  effective  and 
helpful  in  professional  work ;  and  that  therefore 
they  must  be  careful  in  prayer  and  study  to  keep 
themselves  open  to  the  great  resources  of  grace  and 
truth  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  2.  That  in  teaching 
and  preaching  and  ministering  in  the  sacraments 
they  must  keep  themselves  in  close  union  with  the 
gracious  purposes  of  God  towards  those  for  whom 
Christ  died ;  and  that  therefore  they  must  look  on 
themselves  as  those  through  whom  God  is  carrying 
on  the  widening  of  His  kingdom  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints.  3.  That  in  dealing  with  unbelief 
and  sin  they  must  view  these  hindrances  in  the 
light  in  which  God  places  them,  and  remember 
that  the  only  effective  weapon  against  them  is  the 
Spirit-imbued  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  that  there- 
fore the  great  question  is  how  best  to  apply  that 
truth  to  the  forms  of  error  and  wickedness  that 
prevail.  4.  That  in  church  courts  and  business 
committees  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  must 
strive  to  maintain  the  Christian  spirit  and  temper; 


and  that  therefore  they  must  watch  and  pray  that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  may  animate  all  their  thought 
and  work.  5.  That  in  guiding  parochial  workers 
they  must  seek  out  those  of  effective  gifts,  sufficient 
knowledge,  and  devoted  purpose ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  frequently  in  prayer  and  conference 
with  their  workers.  There  was  an  interchange  of 
opinion  and  experience  over  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  servants  of  Christ  have  to  encounter,  but 
they  all  came  to  this,  that  there  is  in  Christ  a 
grace  provided  and  pressed  upon  us  sufficient  to 
make  us  more  than  conquerors. 

While  the  conferences  were  intended  to  quicken 
and  strengthen  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church,  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  people  were  not  overlooked. 
We  can  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  things  that  were 
kept  in  view.  1.  That  parents  ought  more  and 
more  to  feel  their  solemn  relation  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  children,  and  seek  to  teach  and 
train  in  such  a  way  that  Christian  truth  and  a 
Christian  life  might  be  attractive  to  them,  and  that 
therefore  home  exercises  must  be  so  adapted  that 
sacred  things  may  always  appear  realities  to  young 
minds.  2.  That  in  Bible  classes,  communicants' 
classes,  and  Gmld  meetings  of  a  religious  kind,  the 
truth  presented  must  meet  the  generous  aspirations 
of  the  young  and  bear  directly  on  the  surrender  of 
the  young  heart  to  God.  3.  That  the  profit  of  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  depends  not  merely  upon 
the  officiating  minister  but  on  the  spirit  in  which 
the  members  of  the  congregation  come  together  to 
worship  God  and  learn  His  will,  and  that  therefore 
the  members  of  the  Church  must  more  and  more 
realise  their  part  in  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuarj'. 

4.  That  all  in  the  Church  should  seek  after  a  con- 
scious realisation  of  their  standing  in  Christ,  and 
remember,  in  their  fellowship  with  one  another  and 
with  the  members  of  other  churches,  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  one,  and  that  all  are  bound  to  strive  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

5.  That  large  communion  rolls,  parochial  organi- 
sation, liberality  in  giving,  are  a  strength  to  the 
Church  and  an  honour  to  Christ,  only  when  these 
are  the  outcome  of  the  Spirit's  working  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  that  therefore  the  great  need  of  the 
Church  is  always  this — a  yielding  unto  God  and  a 
waiting  on  Him  who  gives  to  His  people  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  and  of  power. 

Those  who  attended  the  meetings  from  day  to 
day  were  brought  face  to  face  with  these  and  other 
great  realities.  May  we  not  ask  the  readers  of 
Life  and  Work  to  make  this  record  of  them  a  fresh 
call  to  consecration  as  the  children  of  God  and  the 
sen'ants  of  Christ '!  We  live  in  trying  times,  within 
and  without  difficulties  emerge ;  the  voice  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  is  searching  the  conscience 
and  the  heart  of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  not  a  voice 
that  spurns  us,  but  draws  us  near.  He  dehghts  to 
heal  the  backslider ;  He  still  loves  us  freely ;  when 
we  turn  away  from  Him  all  is  dark  ;  when  we  turn 
unto  the  Lord  there  is  boundless  hope. 
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X. — Too  Much  of  It. 

SHALL  I  set  myself,  on  the  morning  of  this 
Twenty-Ninth  of  April  (<a  memorable  day  in 
my  Individual  Year),  to  enforce  a  truth  which  all 
brain-driving  men  know,  but  which  certain  of  my 
best  friends  utterly  disregard,  living  and  working 
precisely  as  though  they  knew  it  not  ?  This  same 
they  do  to  their  present  painful  cost :  and  to  the 
shortening  of  the  season  of  their  useful  and  cheer- 
ful working. 

I  know  one,  a  hard-working  man,  no  longer  young, 
who  two  years  since  had  the  prospect  of  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  the  pleasant  May.  Thinking  to  enjoy 
his  holiday  the  more  through  feeling  he  had  earned 
it  honestly,  he  made,  six  weeks  before,  a  list  of 
many  pieces  of  work  to  do.  And  by  very  steady 
pushing,  both  early  and  late,  sometimes  when  not 
equal  to  it,  he  succeeded  in  "clearing  his  paper," 
as  Lord  Chancellors  used  to  say.  Then  he  set  off, 
shaky  and  nervous,  far  southward,  to  the  longed-for 
Rest.  He  abode  in  the  loveliest  and  most  congenial 
of  aU  surroundings,  and  with  the  kindest  of  aU 
friends.  But  the  holiday  proved  a  disappointment 
and  a  failure.  Through  long  overwork,  extending 
far  beyond  the  six  weeks  named  (though  these  last 
had  been  a  special  spurt,  like  the  Irish  post-boy's 
"trot  for  the  avenue"),  that  miscalculating  soul 
had  been  so  overwrought,  that  when  the  need  for 
exertion  was  gone,  he  ran  down,  he  collapsed.  That 
is,  morally  and  spiritually.  He  had  not  to  take 
to  his  bed  :  he  could  go  out  and  in.  But  the 
holiday  proved  a  very  gloomy  time,  though  the 
outer  sxmshine  was  of  the  brightest.  Nothing  was 
enjoyable.  And  in  such  circumstances,  not  only 
does  a  man  take  gloomy  views  and  twisted  views, 
but  his  entire  nature  is  thrawn.  He  is  snappish, 
hasty-spoken,  uncharitable.  He  gets  angrier  than 
he  ought :  even  where  there  is  reason  to  be  angry. 
Briefly,  he  is  disagreeable  to  talk  with  and  to  deal 
with  :  and  (as  Charles  Simeon  said)  for  a  Christian 
soul  to  be  disagreeable  is  High  Treason.  He  is  at 
his  very  worst  and  unhappiest.  All  the  while  he 
is  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself:  feeling  that  he 
is  ungrateful  for  a  hundred  undeserved  blessings. 
But  truly  he  cannot  help  it.  Yet  in  such  a  season 
you  learn  something,  not  to  be  forgotten,  of  one 
transient  though  not  insignificant  result  of  Over- 
Work, 

Do  not  say,  my  brothers  who  will  read  this  page 
and  who  will  understand  it,  that  this  is  a  light 
thing.  I  know  there  are  far  heavier.  But  we 
ought  to  enjoy  our  holiday  as  well  as  get  the  good 
of  it :  it  ought  to  be  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  restful 
time.  There  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which  Aris- 
totle's saying  is  tnie,  that  "the  end  of  work  is  to 
enjoy  rest."  And  more  :  you  do  not  get  half  the 
reviving  and  restoring  help  of  your  holiday  unless 


you  enjoy  it.  You,  my  friend,  who  break  away 
now  and  then  from  a  pressure  and  hurry  which  I 
could  not  bear  (thank  God  daily  for  your  equable 
temperament),  and  have  three  or  four  days'  rest  in 
what  seems  to  some  the  oddest  way,  not  merely 
picking  up  uncommon  objects  on  the  beautiful  sea- 
shore, but  finding  strange  specimens  of  the  Creator's 
handiwork  in  grimy  canals  in  the  Black  Country  : 
do  you  fancy  that  peculiar  holiday  would  do  you 
any  good  if  you  hated  it  ? 

]\Iodest  enjoyment  of  both  our  work  and  our 
play  enters  into  the  plan  of  our  kind  Maker.  And 
we  have  no  right  to  do  that  which  is  quite  sure  to 
make  us  unhappy. 

I  said,  there  are  far  heavier  things,  coming  of 
over-driving  nerves  and  brain,  than  being  gloomy 
and  snappish  during  certain  sunshiny  days  of  May 
among  the  beautiful  Surrey  hills.  There  are  those 
who  often  remember  (some  of  us  not  without  some 
little  remorse)  a  certain  homely  man,  wonderfully 
simple  and  single-minded,  and  at  once  very  wise 
and  singularly  lacking  in  worldly  tact,  who  made 
himself  early  old  and  who  finally  died  through  over- 
work. Never  was  there  work  more  disinterested. 
Never  was  there  work  better-intended.  And  though 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  the  work  was  thankless, 
yet  (as  matter  of  fa<;t)  a  very  great  part  of  the 
thanks  came  when  the  worker  was  beyond  knowing 
of  them.  One  who  knew  him  well  told  me  a  story 
of  his  last  hours  which  (as  it  is  not  to  his  disad- 
vantage) may  probably  be  true.  I  have  done  wrong, 
he  said  to  his  Doctor,  in  working  so  much  beyond 
my  strength  :  Henceforward  I  shall  work  under 
your  directions,  and  do  no  more  than  you  tell  me 
I  may.  But  the  Doctor  had  to  reply  to  that  earnest 
and  devoted  man.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  your  work 
is  ever.  He  bore  it,  grandly :  but  all  the  same 
it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  one  whose  heart  was  so  in 
his  work.  And  it  seems  a  terribly  hard  thing  that 
if,  from  the  noblest  motives,  you  break  the  laws 
of  health,  possibly  not  knowing  what  these  laws 
are,  there  is  no  place  of  repentance.  That  is,  you 
may  repent  ever  so  bitterly,  but  you  wiU  never  be 
able  to  put  yourself  in  the  same  position  as  though 
you  had  not  broken  these  inexorable  laws.  It  is 
not  merely,  as  a  great  philosopher  puts  it,  that  your 
ears  are  boxed,  and  you  are  left  to  find  out  why 
for  yourself.  You  get  a  knock-down  blow,  under 
which  you  fall  upon  the  earth  not  to  rise  again  : 
and  then  you  bethink  yourself  why  this  came,  and 
you  are  just  able  to  say  for  yourself,  with  a  very 
sore  heart,  and  with  pretty  nearly  the  last  use  of 
your  head  you  can  make ; — 

/  have  done  vmrong.  I  have  worked  too  hard 
that  I  might  do  the  duties  of  my  vocation  ;  that  I 
might  educate  my  poor  little  children  and  start 
them  well ;  that  I  might  push  on  Christ's  Kingdom 
some  little.  I  did  it  all  with  the  very  best  inten- 
tions. I  never  failed  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon 
it  all.  But  it  has  broken  me  down^  it  has  killed 
me,  all  the  same. 
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It  is  here,  ratlier  than  in  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  things,  that  the  awful  text  comes  true  "  Then 
shall  they  call  upon  me  but  I  M'ill  not  answer  :  they 
shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me." 
If  by  excessive  exertion  you  soften  your  brain,  or 
bring  upon  you  a  stroke  of  paralysis  :  though  you 
have  done  this  in  the  very  best  of  causes  :  repent- 
ance will  not  avail  to  set  you  where  you  were 
before  you  did  wrong.  Error,  involving  no  sin : 
violation  of  natural  law  which  was  wholly  free 
from  intentional  wrong-doing  :  is  punished  (in  this 
world)  more  inexorably  than  the  gravest  moral 
transgression.  This  is  a  very  dreadful  thing.  My 
subject  this  April  morning  is  a  far  graver  one  than 
at  the  first  glance  you  thought.  It  is  only  now  we 
are  learning  truths  of  which  our  fathers  did  not 
think  :  and  happily  for  them,  in  the  days  of  that 
fine  old  leisure  which  has  mainly  departed  from  a 
hurried  and  over-driven  world,  they  managed  won- 
derfully well  without  thinking  of  them.  Such  a 
truth  is  this  :  You  felt  weary  ;  It  was  God  telling 
you  to  stop  in  your  work.  You  went  to  church  and 
preached  a  third  time  that  day,  when  every  word 
was  a  painful  effort :  You  had  no  right  to  do  so. 
You  sat  up,  far  into  the  night,  writing  yourself  into 
a  fever,  or  worrying  over  the  profi'ered  contributions 
to  the  Magazine  of  which  you  were  Editor :  You 
were  breaking  God's  law,  so  doing,  as  really  as  if 
you  had  broken  any  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Yet  curiously,  a  man  who  would  never  dream  of 
saying  /  want  money  for  my  children's  school-fees  ; 
I  shall  steal  it  from  old  Baggs,  ivho  has  far  more 
than  he  needs :  will  go  anil  outrageously  overwork 
himself  to  earn  the  needful  money,  without  ever 
tliinking  that  he  is  doing  wrong.  You  remember 
what  Kingsley  said  when  Norman  Macleod  died  : 
"  He  is  gone,  as  I  am  surely  going  :  a  man  who 
has  worn  his  brain  away."  Yet  Kingsley,  that 
best  and  most  chivalrous  of  men,  who  had  preached 
the  care  of  health  to  others  as  a  Christian  duty, 
seems  never  to  have  thought  of  stopping  that  wear 
of  his  brain.  He  thought  he  was  unlucky,  in  that 
he  had  to  work  so  hard  :  never  at  all  that  he  was 
a  wrong- doer,  disregarding  God's  manifest  will. 
Stranger  still,  as  showing  how  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  very  best  work  will  kill  as  surely  as  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcohol  or  opium,  was  the  case  of 
Dean  Alford  of  Canterbury.  He  had  been  sucked 
into  the  vortex :  and  he  could  not  leave  off  over- 
working :  till  he  was  obliged  to  leave  off  and  die. 
A  friend  of  both  remembers  well  how  Archbishop 
Tait  (who  shortened  his  own  life  by  over-work)  said 
to  him,  /  cannot  understand  Alford  so  over-working 
himself:  he  did  not  need  the  money:  it  was  in- 
fatuation. There  is  not  a  subject  on  which  men 
speak,  in  such  singular  contradiction  to  their  action. 
The  friend  looked  in  the  Archbishop's  worn  face, 
always  sorrowful :  he  marked  his  feeble  steps  as 
they  walked  up  and  down  together  by  a  river's  side  : 
and  he  thouglit  to  himself,  T/i^re  is  not  a  man  in 
Britain  who  is  more  outworking  his  strength  than 


you.  The  only  parallel  case  of  the  like  strange 
inconsistency,  is  in  the  matter  of  men  making  their 
will.  You  remember  how  a  great  genius  relates 
certain  of  the  last  words  of  one  who  died  suddenly. 
"  On  the  very  last  day  when  I  saw  him,  be  told 
me  that  he  had  made  his  will,  and  that  his  afiairs 
were  long  since  settled.  That  looks  unpromising, 
was  the  answer.  Surely  you  don't  doubt,  I  began. 
My  good  friend,  was  the  answer,  if  you  had  been 
here  as  long  as  I  have,  you  would  know  there  is 
no  subject  on  which  men  are  so  inconsistent,  and 
so  little  to  be  trusted.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  he 
made  that  very  remark,  I  replied  persistently.  I 
should  call  that  almost  final,  was  the  answer :  My 
opinion  is — no  will.  And  there  was  none."  Even 
so  it  struck  one  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dying  on  his  feet,  lamented  the  overwork  by  which 
his  Dean  had  cut  short  a  noble  life,  and  a  lovable 
one. 

I  fancy  that  all  of  us,  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
preach,  often  think  how  little  result,  in  many  of 
our  hearers,  is  likely  to  come  of  our  preaching.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  so  outspoken  as  a  grand  old  man, 
known  to  me  in  my  early  youth,  who  one  Summer 
afternoon  was  going  on  with  great  animation  to 
the  large  congregation  he  served.  He  had  spoken 
just  ten  minutes,  when  a  painful  impression  sud- 
denly crossed  his  mind.  He  stopped  on  the  instant : 
and  added,  in  a  changed  and  mournful  voice,  "Toots, 
what's  the  use  of  preaching  to  you  1  You'll  never 
be  a  bit  the  better.  Amen."  For  it  was  with 
Amen  that  sermons  ended  in  that  distant  day : 
sometimes  with  grotesque  effect. 

I  wonder,  as  I  write,  whether  the  unquestion- 
able truth  I  am  setting  forth  will  have  the  smallest 
practical  efi"ect  on  any  reader.  Judging  from  per- 
sonal experience,  I  should  say  None  at  all  We 
all  say  these  judicious  things  to  other  people.  We 
do  not  mind  them  ourselves.  The  more  is  the  pity. 
I  will  confess  that  just  at  this  moment  I  feel 
greatly  discouraged.  We  all  often  do.  Yet  let 
us  go  on. 

I  have  an  old  friend,  he  must  be  a  very  wise 
man,  for  to-day  he  is  (with  universal  approval)  not 
merely  a  Bishop  but  a  Metropolitan,  who  once 
addressed  to  me  the  paradoxical  statement  that  it 
is  impossible  to  overwork  a  healthy  man.  No 
amount  of  congenial  work,  he  held,  is  too  much. 
It  is  worry,  he  said,  not  work,  which  ages  and 
breaks  down  the  toiler.  And  possibly  no  amount 
of  varied  occupation  which  could  be  put  into  the 
day  would  harm,  if  there  were  not  the  pressure  of 
anxiety  along  vrith  it :  the  feeling  of  hurry,  the 
sense  of  being  overdriven.  To  some  men,  nothing 
is  so  killing  as  to  have  twenty  things  to  do  when 
there  are  time  and  strength  only  for  ten.  Bufi"on, 
we  have  often  been  told,  could  sit  at  his  desk  for 
fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  thoroughly  enjoying 
his  work  all  the  while.  But  in  actual  fact,  exces- 
sive work  is  almost  always  complicated  with  worry 
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It  is  doue  uuder  paiiifid  pressure,  aud  with  a  mind 
ill  at  ease.  It  has  got  to  be  done  in  haste,  in  too 
short  a  time.  And  a  morbid  eagerness  to  be  done 
with  the  task  in  hand  possesses  some  workers. 
I  know  men  who  write  a  gi^eat  deal :  but  all  the 
while  they  are  writing  they  are  thinking  of  fifteen 
things,  or  even  twenty-five,  claiming  to  be  attended 
to  outside.  Yes,  and  perhaps  of  some  trjing  and 
perplexing  business  to  be  seen  to  within  doors  :  an 
anxious  letter  to  write,  or  a  large  payment  to 
make.  No  wonder  that  they  fail  to  do  their  best : 
that  the  task  drags  heavily  :  that  they  break  down 
e.orly.  The  most  awful  instance  on  record  of  that 
kind  of  work  is  (of  course)  Smollett's  History. 
Under  deadly  pressure  for  money,  the  unfortunate 
genius  wrote  four  great  quai'to  volumes  in  fourteen 
months,  consulting  over  three  hundred  volumes  for 
information.  When  he  sat  down  to  his  task,  he 
was  "  harassed  by  duns,"  and  by  the  vexations  of 
law.  He  took  no  exercise  or  recreation,  and  sat 
almost  constantly  at  his  desk.  He  was  a  medical 
man,  and  knew  how  outrageously  he  was  violating 
the  laws  of  nature.  These  months  brought  upon 
him  various  forms  of  disease ;  and  thenceforth  he 
never  knew  health  more.  It  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  pitiful  story.  And,  strange  to  say,  the 
best  and  most  pitying  relation  of  it  is  by  one  who, 
without  poor  Smollett's  need  for  money,  brought  on 
softening  of  the  brain  by  overwork  with  his  pen. 
Yes,  we  are  inconsistent  creatures. 

One  would  say  that  Bufi'on  must  have  been  very 
leisurely  at  his  work.  He  did  not  fly  at  it,  like 
Dickens,  with  mind  and  body  strained  to  the  top 
of  their  bent.  He  took  it  easily :  like  Goethe 
the  self-indulgent :  like  Buckle  (of  the  History  of 
Civilisation),  who  "never  allowed  himself  to  be 
hurried."  At  least  he  said  so,  to  the  present 
writer.  But  he  broke  down  at  forty.  So  probably 
he  was  inconsistent  too. 

Some  work,  though  not  so  much  in  mere  quantity, 
is  by  its  nature  a  very  heavy  pull  on  the  worker. 
Such  is  the  preacher's,  who  has  to  minister  to  a 
large  congregation  :  or,  for  that  matter,  to  a  small 
one.  For  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  screwed 
up,  and  as  being  let  down.  At  one  time  I  scoffed, 
when  a  very  brilliant  pulpit  orator  (who  is  also  a 
very  dear  friend)  assured  me  that  it  was  easier  to 
preach  three  times  a  week  than  once  in  six  months. 
I  understand  him  better  now :  though  I  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  him. 

Let  me  add,  that  if  there  be  any  arrangement 
as  to  the  conducting  of  public  worship  which  makes 
it  a  needless  pull  upon  the  minister  without  adding 
anything  to  the  profit  of  the  congregation,  such  an 
arrangement  ought  to  be  changed.  I  am  not 
going  into  controversy :  wherefore  I  shall  give  no 
details  whatever  of  what  I  mean.  But  I  have 
them  in  my  mind.  And  I  have  spoken  of  them 
and  shall  speak  of  them  freely,  elsewhere. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


©ur  JorEign  IHissions* 

TT  would  be  inappropriate  to  enter  even  remotely, 
-L  in  this  Magazine,  on  the  merits  of  the  pain- 
ful proceedings  which  occupied  so  much  of  the  time 
of  the  late  General  Assembly,  further  than  to  say 
that,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hastie,  the  action  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  has  been  approved,  and 
that,  following  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  India,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  replaced 
on  our  missionary  staff.  One  or  two  obvious 
reflections,  however,  may  not  be  unsuitable  in 
the  circumstances.  Trial  is  incident  to  the  work 
in  which  the  Church  is  engaged.  Though  a 
divine  work  it  has  been  enti-usted  to  human 
hands,  and  we  must  expect  to  have  to  bear  our 
share  of  that  heritage  of  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment which  has  been  the  Church's  portion 
from  the  first,  even  while  labouring  to  fulfil  her 
Lord's  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  such  trials  are 
unneeded  or  undeserved.  Is  there  no  voice  in  them 
summoning  us  to  a  higher  consecration  of  our  gifts 
and  of  our  own  selves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  1 
no  call  addressed  to  a  slumbering  church  to  awaken 
to  a  truer  sense  of  the  value  of  Christian  privileges 
and  opportunities?  no  answer,  as  by  "terrible 
things  in  righteousness,"  to  the  prayers  which  have 
ascended  from  many  hearts  for  the  spirit  of  a  more 
loving  and  genuine  missionary  enthusiasm'?  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  justification  of  the  attitude 
of  those  who  make  the  troubles  through  which  we 
have  passed  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  their 
support  from  Foreign  Missions.  We  cannot  beUeve 
that  any  true  Christian  will  be  guilty  of  such  faith- 
lessness or  cowardice.  Nothing  has  happened  to 
diminish  our  interest  in  this  great  work  or  to 
exempt  us  from  the  obligation  of  promoting  it  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power.  Rather  may  we  hope 
that  these  events — which,  imder  some  aspects,  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated — will  unite  us  in  the  deter- 
mination to  extend  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
church  along  the  whole  line.  "  Although  the  con- 
cern arising  from  such  misfortunes  can  hardly  be  too 
deep,"  said  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  closing 
the  Assembly,  "yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
concern  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  form  of 
dejection  or  despondency,  but  rather  the  form  of  a 
spirit  of  subduedLess  and  heart-searching  in  con- 
nection with  what  should  be  regarded  as  troubles 
and  trials  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  Church — in 
short,  that  there  should  be  a  tone  responsive  to  the 
keynote  which  was  struck  by  some  of  the  leading 
speakers  on  these  subjects,  when  they  expressed  the 
hope  that  out  of  these  distresses  might  arise  an 
increase  of  a  charitable  and  humble-minded  recogni- 
tion of  the  due  relation,  or  rather  the  subordination, 
of  the  external  or  mechanical  to  the  more  vital 
and  spiritual  elements  of  such  work  as  that  of 
Mission  enterprise,  and  a  more  faithful  and  entire 
dependence  upon  the  divine  guidance."     These  are 
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words  of  wisdom  to  which  every  member  of  the 
Church  would  do  well  to  give  heed  at  this  trying 
momeut  in  the  history  of  oui'  Foreign  Mission 
Scheme.  Though  cast  down,  we  need  not  be  un- 
duly discoiu-aged.  God  can  bring  good  out  of  evil. 
Our  very  failures  should  become  "  stepping-stones  to 
higlier  things,"  making  us  more  watchful  in  time 
to  come  against  those  causes  which  have  led 
to  this  trouble,  and  nerving  us  to  fresh  effort 
and  to  nobler  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  that  great 
cause  which  is  unalterably  dear  to  every  Christian 
heart. 

Further,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that,  while  no 
doubt  there  have  been  serious  troubles  at  one  of 
our  stations,  we  have  been  cheered  by  the  account  of 
good  and  true  work  done  at  all  the  other  stations, 
notably  at  Blantyre  and  Darjeeling.  Very  striking 
was  the  testimony  borne  in  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  to  the  Blantyre  Mission  by  a  distin- 
guished member,  Mr.  Drummond,  who  recently 
visited  East  Africa.  "  He  had  passed  through  the 
Blant}Te  Mission,"  he  remarked,  "  and  he  had  to 
make  a  good  report  of  it.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of 
mere  courtesy  to  a  sister  Chm'ch  that  he  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  any  part  of  the  world  there 
was  a  safer  and  more  solid  foundation  laid  for  any 
Mission  than  that  which  was  now  laid  by  the 
Established  Church  at  Blantyre.  And  there  was 
no  Missionary  at  any  Mission  Station  in  the  world 
better  equipped  for  his  work,  nor  a  man  of  a  finer 
spirit,  of  a  more  consecrated  life,  or  whose  teacliiug 
was  more  evangelical,  than  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  the 
head  of  the  Mission." 

At  Darjeeling  the  work  of  our  devoted  mission- 
aries continues  to  be  owned  by  God.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  111  baptisms,  and  the  year 
before  there  were  202.  The  first  convert  was 
baptized  in  October  1874,  and  now  there  are  5-40 
baptized  native  Christians  at  this  Station. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  never  have  the 
Ladies'  Association  presented  a  more  satisfactory 
report  than  this  year.  Their  work  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  and  consolidated  by  the 
appointment  of  several  new  agents  to  the  Indian 
field ;  and  they  have,  moreover,  had  the  courage, 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  moment  of  defeat,  to 
extend  their  operations  to  Africa,  a  female  agent, 
Miss  Walker,  having  been  appointed  quite  recently 
to  Blantyre. 

Thus,  while  there  is  much  to  depress,  there  is 
also  much  to  quicken  and  encourage  us.  The 
crisis  is  one  which  demands  the  united  effort  and 
the  fervent  intercession  of  all  true  friends  of  Mis- 
sions. AVhile  laying  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  let  us  try  to  forget  its  shame  and  its  sorrow, 
and  to  go  forward  in  tlie  name  of  God,  with  courage 
and  a  good  hope,  to  the  work  to  which  our  Master 
calls  us.  May  God  pour  forth  upon  us  and  upon 
His  whole  Church  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  power, 
and  of  a  sound  mind  ! 

XOEMAN  MACLEOD. 
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A  Stout  foe  Children  :  In  Two  Pakts. 

Part  I. 

TUDY  was  not  a  model  little  girl,  but  you  may 
^  like  to  hear  about  her  in  spite  of  this.  Her 
real  name  was  Judith,  but  everybody  called  her 
Judy.  She  was  not  very  big,  although  she  had 
one  little  sister  and  two  little  brothers  smaller  than 
herself  When  my  story  begins  the  children  were 
all  very  happy.  They  had  come,  with  their  father 
and  mother,  to  live  for  two  months  in  a  big,  old, 
white  house  near  the  sea.  Hidden  away  behind 
the  house  were  many  things  that  children  love — 
green  chestnut  trees  with  low,  spreading  branches, 
still  bearing  many  a  snowy  shower ;  pink  hawthorn 
and  white ;  slopes  of  mossy  grass,  studded  with 
pale,  shy  primroses. 

Inside  the  house  the  children's  chief  joy  was  a 
queer '  little  wooden  gate,  which  separated  the 
nursery  rooms  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  This 
gate  was  like  those  you  may  have  seen  in  front  of 
cottage  gardens.  The  children  never  tired  of 
swinging  on  it,  climbing  over  it,  and  tying  it  up 
tight  that  no  one  might  get  through. 

The  day  after  they  came  nurse  was  busy  un- 
packing, so  the  little  ones  were  sent  into  the  gai-den 
under  Judy's  care.  Proud  of  the  trust  placed  in 
her,  Judy  scampered  oS',  followed  by  Madge  and 
Harry  and  little  Phil.  "  Now,  children,"  said  Judy, 
"  we  shall  play  at  Follow  my  Leader.  This  is  how 
we  do  it,  baby,"  and  she  turned  to  little  Phil. 
"  Every  one  follows  me,  and  every  one  does  just  what 
I  do."  Baby  seemed  quite  to  understand,  so  she 
continued,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  be  a  railway  train  ; 
you  must  all  run  after  me  and  squeal  when  I 
squeal."  Round  and  round  the  garden  they  ran, 
until  they  reached  the  tennis -lawn,  where  they 
stopped  breathless.  "  We  are  so  hot  I  think  we 
should  have  a  bathe,"  exclaimed  Judy,  and  as  she 
spoke  she  put  her  foot  on  the  grass  and  shivered. 
Then  she  ran  to  the  middle  of  the  green  and  did  her 
best  to  swim  without  water.  Tired  of  this  they 
next  ran  under  a  chestnut  tree,  where  the  drooping 
branches  made  it  seem  like  night.  "  Our  den ! " 
cried  Judy,  down  on  her  hands  and  knees.  "We 
are  lions  !"  and  she  growled  fiercely.  Just  then 
they  heard  the  big  town -clock  strike  four.  Up 
sprang  Judy  and  spoke  to  little  Phil.  "Baby, 
mother  said  you  were  to  go  in  at  fom-  o'clock." 

But  Phil  shook  his  head  and  said  "  No." 

"  Then  I  sha'n't  play  with  you  another  day,  you 
naughty  boy,"  said  Judy. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  the  ungrateful  baby. 

Judy  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  then  she 
thought,  He  won't  ffo,  but  perhaps  he  will  come  ;  so 
began  to  play  again.  "  We  are  pussy-cats  now, 
and  we  must  go  very  softly  in  case  we  frighten  the 
mice,"  said  Judy.     Then  she  ran  on  tip-toe  across 
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the  grass,  aiul  euteroil  tlie  house  by  the  back-door. 
Next  upstaii-s  aud  through  the  wooden  gate,  the 
childreu  following  lier  closely.  So  Master  Baby, 
almost  before  he  knew,  was  joyonsly  hunting  for 
mice  on  the  nui-sery  floor. 

Sunday  came,  aud  Judy  was  glad  to  go  to 
church,  specially  glad  to-day,  because  she  knew  she 
was  to  sit  in  the  gallery.  At  home  she  sat  down 
below,  and  often  looked  up  with  envy  at  the  haj>py 
little  boys  and  girls  who  enjoj"ed  this  treat. 

The  walk  to  church  was  not  far,  aud  just  as  the 
bell  in  the  old  red  tower  gave  its  last  clang-clang, 
Judy,  with  her  father  aud  mother,  climbed  up  the 
outside  stair  that  led  to  the  galkny.  Inside  the 
clnirch  they  foimd  themselves  in  what  Judy  called 
'■  a  dear  little  room,  with  a  chair  for  everybody. 


and  one  over."  Look  at  the  picture  of  Judy  iu 
church.  It  is  plain  that  the  artist  knows  the 
little  town  on  the  bracing  Lothian  shore,  just 
where  the  Forth  becomes  the  sea ;  and  he  has 
been  in  the  church — not  the  fine  new  church  where 
the  congregation  now  worships,  but  the  old  parisli 
church  that  had  the  large  family  pew  right  over 
against  the  minister. 

I  may  mention  one  good  thing  aliout  Judy — she 
never  ate  "  sweeties "  in  church,  and  she  always 
sat  very  still.  To-day  she  listened  to  the  minister 
while  he  was  reading,  because  it  was  a  story  she 
knew  and  liked.  It  was  the  story  of  the  poor  man 
who  was  robbed,  and  nearly  killed,  on  his  way  to 
Jericho.  AVhen  the  semion  began  Judy  did  not 
listen  any  more.  She  gazed  through  the  window 
at  the  fleecy  white  clouds,  and  tlie  tender  green 
leaves  flickering  in  the  sun,  and  thouglit  her  own 
little  thoughts.  At  last  her  eyes  wandered  back 
to  the  minister's  face,  and  she  heard  him  say  some- 
thing that  puzzled  her  rather.  This  is  what  it 
was — "  How  quickly  children  show  us  '  example  is 
better  than  precept ! '"  I  wonder  if  you  will  re- 
member what  he  said  1     Judy  did. 

AxNiE  Beattie. 

Talks  with  Faem  Sekvaxts. — At  this  season,  when 
families  are  going  to  the  country,  we  take  leave  to  remind 
them  that  the  gift  of  this  excellent  book  to  some  of  the 
young  people  near  them  would  be  a  neighbourly  act. 
Publisher,  D.  Dous'as.     Price  6d.  aud  Is. 
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By  the  EniroK. 

Dr.  Cameuox  Lees,  writing  from  some  Highland  sea- 
shore (lie  Joes  not  .'^aj'  where),  records  in  St.  Gdes'  Parish 
Jlagazine  the  Conuuunion  Service  held  in  St.  Giles'  at 
the  opening  of  the  Assembly — a  Conimnnion  in  which 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  aud  m;i]iy  members  of 
Assembly  took  part: — "Li  compliance  with  a  re(|uisi- 
tion  from  a  number  of  ministers  and  elders,  our  Kirk- 
Session  agreed  to  hold  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  was  a  refreshing  and  strengthening  meeting,  and  I  feel 
sure  many  found  it  so,  and  went  to  their  Assembly  duties 
aiumated  by  a  more  earnest  desire  to  serve  Him  whom 
they  had  remembered  in  this  our  ordinance.  But  what 
a  blessed  day  it  would  be  if  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
both  Assemblies  would  so  forget  the  little  that  divides 
them,  and  could  take  the  bread  and  wine  from  each 
other's  hands.  All  Scotland  would  rejoice  at  the  scene, 
aud  it  is  almost  as  certain  as  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  sweeping  away  as  by  a 
mighty  yet  gentle  tide  of  all  formal  divisions,  and  iu 
anj'  case,  by  wliat  is  better  still,  an  outjiouring  of  that 
love  which,  after  all,  is  '  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,'  and 
that  cliarit_y  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  As  I 
look  from  my  window  the  tide  is  far  out,  aud  here  and 
there  on  the  shore  are  deep  pools  of  water  ;  it  would  take 
nuich  labour  to  join  them,  and  only  children  would 
tliink  of  uniting  them  in  that  way.  It  is  better  to  wait 
quietly  for  the  incoming  tide,  and  they  will  naturally 
become  one.  Here  is  a  little  parable  which  I  hope  my 
readers  can,  aud  I  wish  devoutl}'  our  ecclesiastics  could, 
understand.  ' 

Dr.  Scott,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Eomc, 
liears  testimony  in  the  St.  George's  Magazine  to  the 
reality  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  "VValdensiau 
Church  in  Italy  : — "  I  felt  it  to  be  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
\\'ith  my  own  eyes  and  hear  with  my  own  ears  what  these 
earnest  and  able  Waldensians  are  doing.  I  worshipped  in 
the  New  Waldensian  Church  in  Rome.  It  was  the  even- 
ing, and  therefore  not  the  best  attended  service — so  I  was 
afterwards  informed.  At  first  I  feared  that  we  were  to 
have  a  poorly  attended  and  coldly  conducted  service  ; 
but  all  fears  were  dispelled  when  the  minister  appeared, 
and  when  the  first  hymn  was  sung.  After  the  manner  of 
Italians,  many  came  in  while  the  service  was  going  on, 
but  very  few  indeed  went  out  again  till  the  service  was 
over.  The  congregation  repre.sented  all  classes  of  people 
—  a  few  well-to-do,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  re- 
mainder belonged  to  the  small  trader  and  working 
classes,  soldiers,  artisans,  servants.  It  was  to  this  kind 
of  jieople  that  the  service  was  addressed,  and  one  could 
see  by  their  attention  to  it  that  it  was  .succeeding.  And 
all  this  takes  place  in  the  very  heart  of  Eome,  within  a 
gunshot  of  the  great  Church  of  the  Jesuits  I" 

Jlr.  Xicol  begins  an  account  to  the  Tolbooth  people 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Palestine.  Of  Jaffa  (the  ancient 
Joppa),  where  he  landed,  he  writes: — "As  we  walked 
through  the  lemon  and  orange  groves,  some  trees, 
loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  others  fragrant  with  the  blossom 
of  another  crap  to  come,  and  heard  in  the  distance 
the  plash  of  the  waves  on  the  .sandy  beach  on  either 
.side  of  the  town,  we  felt  that  in  natural  beauty  our 
landing-place  at  least  had  not  disappointed  us.  We 
paid  a  visit  to  Miss  Walker  Arnott's  Schools  and  to  the 
Medical  Mission  under  the  care  of  Miss  Mangan.  We 
did  not  know  which  to  praise  most.  No  one  can  see  the 
practical  sense  and  complete  consecration  of  those  ladies 
and  their  fellow-workers  witliout  having  a  higher  opinion 
of  Missionary  labour."  The  narrow  steep  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  "most  of  which  would  be  thought  worthy 
only  of  the  name  of  closes  iu  Edinburgh,"  did  not  de- 
light him: — "At  any  rate  there  is  nothing  holy  or 
sacred    iu   what    meets    the   senses   iu   the   streets    of' 
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Jerusalem  to-day  ;  its  sacredness  belongs  to  the'past  or 
to  the  future.  Dirt  and  unsavoury  smells,  bigotrj' 
verging  on  fanaticism,  superstitious  which  are  a  mix- 
ture of  credulity,  imposture,  and  idolatry  —  these  dis- 
cnchaut  tlie  pious  traveller  who  iniagiues  that  in 
Jerusalem  he  can  get  near  to  Christ,  and  maj^  be  able 
better  to  worship  ilini  who  is  a  Spirit  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  .  .  .  AVe  were  glad  whenever  we  could  to  escape 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  city  itself  to  the 
breezy  slopes  and  valleys  outside  the  walls.  We  could 
revel  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  brook  Kedron, 
in  the  pool  and  village  of  Siloam,  in  the  road  up  to 
Bethany,  in  the  olives  of  Gethsemaue,  in  the  Mount  of 
Olives  — even  though  some  of  them  are  disfigured  by 
Greek  or  Latin  convents  and  religious  edifices — as  true 
and  unmistakable  sites  of  most  sacred  scenes." 

Teviothead  Supplement  for  June  must  have  been 
dictated  by  the  minister  a  few  days  before  his  lamented 
death.  The  Rev.  Robert  Young  finished  a  faithful 
and  laborious  ministry  of  thirtj'  years  in  Teviothead, 
on  26th  Ma}',  on  which  day  he  died  in  the  manse  after 
a  protracted  illness.  Mr.  Young  was  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  this  Magazine,  and  his  regular  local  Supple- 
ment has  been  long  a  bond  of  union  in  his  large  and 
thinly-populated  pastoral  parish.  He  says  here  : — "It 
grieves  me  that  when  this  is  written  the  prospect  of 
my  being  able  to  discharge  duty  again  is  a  remote 
one.  My  malady,  apparently,  must  go  on  till  it  reaches 
its  height,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  acting  very  hurt- 
fully  upon  me.  I  can  only  commit  myself  into  God's 
hands  and  abide  His  will.  I  would  humbly  ask  for  the 
intercession  of  His  servants,  not  forgetting  that  the 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  I  long  to  minister  again  as  in 
other  daj's  ;  and  if  I  should  be  permitted,  in  God's  pro- 
vidence, to  resume  my  ministry,  I  feel  that  I  have  it  in 
my  heart  to  minister  with  new  fidelity  and  earnestness. 
In  the  meantime,  as  I  ask  for  intercession  of  others,  my 
daily  cry  ascends  to  God,  in  particular,  in  behalf  of  the 
souls  for  whom  I  have  iieen  specially  responsible,  that 
they  may  be  blessed  and  saved."  His  final  words  are, 
"  To  have  a  right  spirit  in  all  duty  is  a  very  vivid 
thought  to  one  who  is  unable  to  do  more  than  to  try  to 
think  and  to  give  feeble  expression  to  his  thoughts." 

Mr.  Paton's  Special  Supplement  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  is  always  good.  The  June  number  has  a  Watch- 
word for  men,  "Beware  thou  pass  not  such  a  place;" 
keep  away  from  the  places  where  you  will  be  tempted  to 
— (1)  Drunkenness ;  (2)  Gambling ;  (3)  Unchastity. 
There  is  an  excellent  article  (we  believe  by  Mr.  Weir)  on 
the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses  and  Hospital  Nursing. 

A  feeling  of  shame  comes  over  us  as  we  look  at  Dr. 
Archibald  Clerk's  Supplement  for  the  Gaelic  parishes. 
It  looks  so  good  ;  and  we  don't  know  what  it  is  about ! 
If  it  was  French  or  German,  or  even  Latin  or  Greek,  we 
might  manage  to  read  it.  And  to  think  that  we  don't 
know  ten  words  of  the  beautiful  language  of  one-half  (on 
the  map)  of  our  own  country  !  There  is  blame  some- 
where for  this  ignorance. 

The  contents  of  Supplements  vary  wonderfully,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  parishes  and  the  tastes  of 
ministers.  The  Church  of  to-day  is  photographing 
itself  in  these  Supplements.  North  Leith  reports  2604 
communicants,  of  whom  1753  communicated  last  April ; 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Michael's,  Edinburgh,  has  already 
882  on  its  roll.  Bathgate  gives  the  names  of  47  young 
communicants  admitted  in  one  day  ;  and  Ladhope  has 
50,  more  than  half  of  them  young  men.  Old  Deer  Sup- 
]ilement  is  devoted  this  month  to  missionary  informa- 
tion ;  that  parish  is  divided  into  20  mission  districts 
with  collectors.  Arbroath  Supplement  has  instruction 
by  the  Minister  to  the  young  people  who  answer  to  him 
the  Bible  questions  in  "Searching  the  Scriptures." 
PoUokshields  announces  the  psalms  and  hymns,  with  the 
tunes,  for  all  the  ensuing  Sundays  of  the  month.     St. 


Bernard's,  Edinburgh,  gives  a  list  of  14  of  its  students 
who  have  gained  university  honours  ;  Newington  teUs  of 
its  trained  nurse,  who  attended  90  patients  last  year,  and 
of  its  Flower  Misson  for  the  sick  poor.  In  Tillicoultry 
and  other  parishes  the  Minister  is  at  home  to  his  parish- 
ioners on  a  stated  evening  every  week.  In  the  excellent 
Lanark  Presbytery  Supplement  the  ilinister  of  Douglas 
tells  the  brief  history  of  all  his  predecessors  from  the 
Reformation,  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  men  and 
of  their  times.  In  Maxwell  the  ^Minister  seeks  to  direct 
the  reading  of  his  people,  as  he  is  well  able  to  do,  by  re- 
commending recent  books  and  magazines :  he  neither 
omits  nor  unduly  eulogises  his  own  verj^  readable  maga- 
zine called  "Sunday  Talk."  The  article,  by-the-bj'e,  called 
"  Woeland,"  in  the  June  number  of  that  periodical,  founded 
on  Mr.  Milne's  book  lately  noticed  in  our  columns,  is 
an  admirable  plea  for  members  of  the  Church  engaging 
in  work  among  the  churchless  and  the  poor,  as  a  duty 
incumbent  on  all.  The  Reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Christian  Life  and  Work  have  often  pleaded  for  this, 
and  we  hope  that  this  eloquent  appeal  will  be  sent 
broadcast  over  the  land. 

Many  parishes  which  have  not  hitherto  localised  the 
Magazine  have  now  a  Supplement  for  the  first  time. 
Examples  are  :  —  Hawick,  Bathgate,  Castle  -  Douglas, 
Tillicoultry,  Logie-Easter.  Ardclach  and  Auldearn  join 
for  a  two-page  Supplement ;  each  of  the  ministers  has 
a  page. 

Ministers  who  get  their  Supplements  printed  locally 
wiU  confer  a  favour  by  sending  a  copy  to  the  Editor. 


^earcljing  i\}t  Scriptures, 

By  the  Editoe. 

1.  Find  two  places  in  St.  Luke  where  Christ  said  or 
showed  that  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures, 

2.  Find  in  New  Testament  two  texts  which  speak 
expressly  of  searching  the  Scriptures. 

3.  4.  Find  God's  Word  likened  to  ten  pleasant  things 
in  the  119th  Psalm. 

5.  Find  in  the  1st  chapter  of  St.  James  eight  char- 
acteristics of  the  true  Christian. 

6,  7.  Those  who  want  to  work  for  Christ  must  believe 
on  Him  and  love  Him  :  find  in  New  Testament  eight 
good  texts  which,  taken  together,  prove  this. 

8.  Find  from  two  passages  that  St.  Paul  expected  to 
be  with  Christ  as  soon  as  he  died. 

9.  Which  Epistle  is  an  intercession  for  a  runaway 
slave  ? 

10.  What  was  the  name  of  this  slave  ?  Find  mention 
of  him  in  another  Epistle.  What  do  these  passages  tell 
us  concerning  his  conversion  ? 

ANSWERS  FOR  JUNE. 

1.  Deut.  17.  18,  19.  a  Deut.  31.  10-13.  3.  2  ELnga 
22.  8-13.  4,  5.  Abraham,  Gen.  18.  23  ;  Jacob,  32.  9 
Job,  Job  42.  10  ;  Moses,  Num.  21.  7  ;  Gideon,  Judges  6 
39;  Samson,  16.  28;  Hannah,  1  Sam.  1.  10;  Samuel 
8.  6  ;  David,  2  Sam.  24.  10  ;  Solomon,  1  Kings  8.  22 
Elijah,  18.  36  ;  Elisha,  2  Kings  4.  33  ;  Hezekiah,  20 
2  ;  Isaiah,  2  Chr.  32.  20  ;  Manasseh,  33.  13  ;  Jonah 
Jonah  2.  1  ;  Jeremiah,  Jer.  32.  17  ;  Daniel,  Dan.  9.  3 
Ezra,  Ezra  9.  5  ;  Nehemiah,  Neh.  1.  4.  6.  Mark  1.  35 
Luke  5.  16  ;  Matt.  14.  33  ;  Luke  9.  18  ;  9.  28  ;  22.  41 
7  8.  Matt.  11.  25;  14.  19;  15.  36;  19.  13;  26.  27 
27  46  ;  Luke  3.  21  ;  11.  1  ;  22.  32  ;  23.  34  ;  23.  46 
24.  30  ;  24.  50  ;  John  6.  11  ;  11.  41  ;  12.  27  ;  14.  16 
17.  1.  9,  10.  Matt.  5.  44  ;  6.  6  ;  6.  9  ;  7.  7  ;  7.  11 
9  38;  18.  19;  21.  22;  24.  20;  26.  41.  (Less  direct 
passages,  11.  28  ;  17.  21  ;  24.  42  ;  25.  13.) 


Note. —  The  Editor  rcqttcsts  Correspondents  to  excuse 
write  on  oiu  side  of  the  paper  only. 


him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  th«m  to 
He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 


AUGUST     1884. 


Cfje  Utttle  Elevenpence  ^l^alfpcunu. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 

"Do  not  be  over  fond  of  anything,  or  consider  that  for 
your  interest  which  inclines  you  to  any  practice  which 
will  not  bear  the  light,  or  look  the  world  in  the  face." 

Anton  I  us. 

T^ALKING  along  the  streets  of  any  city,  town, 
or  village  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  lover 
of  shop-windows  must  be  familiar  with  a  cm-iosity 
in  trade  which  displays  itself  for  the  benefit  of 
those  in  search  of  cheap  goods. 

Attached  to  these  are  labels  of  prices — labels  on 
which  is  very  largely  marked  the  first  numeral — 
the  shilling,  or  the  ten,  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may 
be — but  whereon  the  little  elevenpenct-luilf penny 
which  follows  is  so  small  in  size  and  so  faint  in 
outhne  as  to  be  overlooked  by  any  but  a  close  and 
wary  observer.  It  is  in  pencil,  the  rest  is  in  ink ; 
it  is  as  near  the  line  of  demarcation  'twixt  shillings 
and  pence  as  possible ;  it  altogether  hides  and 
screens  itself;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
meant  to  appear  at  all  imtil  the  time  comes  for 
handing  the  pm'chase  money  over  the  counter. 

Now  this  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  notice ;  it 
may  not  be  exactly  a  wrong  thing ;  the  real  price 
undoubtedly  is  stated  for  all  who  take  the  trouble 
to  look  for  it ;  and  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  at 
their  own  risk  that  buyers  are  too  lazy,  or  too  dis- 
dainful, or  too  stupid,  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
a  mere  business  stratagem,  but  we  will  just  put 
this  question,  "  Which  of  you  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  any  tradesman  in  whose  front  windows 
the  'little  elevenpence -halfpenny'  appears  f  and 
then  make  here  and  there  a  suggestion  arising  out 
of  the  inquiry. 

A  thing  may  not  be  actually  sinful,  and  yet  it 
may  be  very  mean,  very  petty,  very  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  man  or  woman.  For  instance,  two 
motives  are  equally  at  work  within  your  breast, 
the  one  being  creditable,  or,  at  least,  natural  and 
excusable,  the  other  paltry,  and  you  are  ashamed 
of  it.  Well,  what  do  you  do  %  Do  you  trade  upon 
the  fii'st,  make  capital  of  it,  put  it  in  great  letters, 
as  it  were,  in  your  front  windows,  while  the  other, 
the  baser,  is  so  dimly  visible,  if  visible  at  all,  that 
it  escapes  attention  of  set  purpose  %  You  plead 
that  you  were  not  obliged  to  thrust  it  forward,  that 
if  pressed  you  would  have  allowed  it  was  there, — 
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but  you  certainly  did  take  care  that  it  should  not 
appear  imless  called  for.  Just  so ;  that  is  your 
"  httle  elevenpence-halfpenny." 

To  create  a  false  impression,  and  yet  say  not  one 
word  which  is  not  strictly  true,  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  The  story  which  magnifies  by  the  mere 
power  of  the  voice  and  distorts  by  the  tone^  while, 
perhaps,  every  word  is  repeated  with  accuracy — 
who  can  say  that  it  does  not  "  bear  false  witness  "  % 
The  impression  conveyed  is  distinctly  at  variance 
with  the  matter  as  it  stood ;  the  softening  smile, 
the  gentle  mirthful  accompaniment  of  a  loolt,  has 
been  left  out,  and  all  is  altered ;  a  purchaser  for 
your  wares,  in  other  words  an  audience  for  your 
tale,  has  been  found  on  false  pretences,  and  the 
"little  elevenpence-halfpenny"  lurking  behind  has 
been  the  means  of  taking  in  many  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  stopped  to  listen. 

Again,  we  will  suppose  that  some  of  you  are  still 
young,  and  living  beneath  the  roof  of  your  parents 
or  lawful  guardians,  and  that  you  really  desire  and 
profess  to  honour  and  obey  them ;  but  you  are  no 
longer  quite  a  child,  you  have  your  own  fancies 
and  notions,  and  these  do  not  always  coincide  with 
those  of  the  "  powers  that  be,"  but  you  have  not 
the  courage  or  the  wish  to  say  openly,  "I  have  a 
right  to  judge  for  myself  in  these  matters ;"  you 
would  fain  avoid  contention,  even  if  it  did  not  end 
in  defeat ;  so  by  way  of  saving  everybody's  feelings 
and  gaining  the  cherished  points  into  the  bargain, 
a  little  underhand  business  is  carried  on,  necessi- 
tating some  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  dodging, 
together  with  not  a  few  explanations  and  assevera- 
tions which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  apt  to 
sail  very  near  the  wind  !  If  you  can  hobble  along 
without  openly  flying  in  the  face  of  any  given  com- 
mand— although  in  your  heart  you  cannot  but  feel 
it  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  the  law  you  are 
called  upon  as  Christians  to  keep — if,  however,  you 
can  manage  to  have  all  smooth  on  the  surface,  are 
you  not,  some  of  you,  disposed  to  think  there  is  no 
harml 

And  oh,  why  should  not  the  point  of  honour  be 
more  regarded  among  us  who  are  followers  of  Christ  % 
Can  you  tell  me,  you  Christian  people  who  read 
this,  who  live  amongst  Christians  and  have  them 
for  your  friends,  relations,  associates,  can  you  truly 
assert  that  among  these  and  of  these — dotted  only 
here  and  there,  we  will  hope,  but  still  to  be  found 
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— there  are  not  some  ■vvliom  von  would  hardly  care  to 
leave  alone  ■with  tlie  open  letter  on  your  blotting- 
book,  or  the  key  in  the  usually  locked  desk,  or  the 
gossiping  servant?  You  would  not  put  your  fears  into 
■words,  but  you  will  carefully  guanl  against  any  such 
contingency,  never  asking  yourself  why,  but  simply 
warned  by  instinct  that  there  is  (hat  about  your 
friend  which  makes  it  never  absolutely  sure  whether 
what  he  says  or  does  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
what  he  feels  or  thinks,  so  that  it  is  best  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  with  him  ;  "  the  little  elevenpence- 
lialfpenny  "  system,  in  short,  pervades  his  morality 
and  smirches  and  dims  his  perhaps  otherwise  esti- 
mable character. 

Or  do  you  puzzle  your  brains  over  a  letter  because, 
while  all  that  you  read  seems  plain  and  plausible 
enough,  yet  j'ou  cannot  refrain  from  wondering 
what  your  correspondent  would  be  at  ?  You  know 
the  writer,  you  know  that  simple  as  is  the  epistle 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  penned  without  some 
hidden  springs  being  at  work.  Aha  !  what  is  here  ? 
Something  comes  to  light  between  the  lines;  you 
rub  your  brow,  your  eyes  open,  your  lip  curls,  you 
have  found  out  the  "little  elevenpence-halfpenny," 
cunningly  as  it  had  thought  to  lie  concealed.  The 
pressing  invitation  or  the  pitiable  account  has 
meant  something  more,  something  which  was  not 
to  catch  the  eye,  but  which  was  none  the  less  the 
real  object  your  correspondent  had  in  view,  and  the 
ostensible  motive  was  the  large  figure  in  front  of 
the  label  set  as  a  lure  to  entrap. 

Hard,  indeed,  to  root  out  of  some  natures  is  this 
inherent  doubleness.  It  enters  into  every  concern, 
great  and  small,  it  intrudes  into  the  most  solemn 
crises,  it  maintains  its  hold  even  when — oh,  it  is  a 
shame  that  it  can  be  said — even  when  the  tear  is 
in  the  eye  and  the  tremble  in  the  voice, — for  whether 
it  be  exaggeration  of  our  own  woe  or  of  our  sym- 
pathy in  that  of  another,  down  in  the  depths  of 
the  heart  will  lurk  the  unuttered  thought,  "  This 
is  all  as  it  should  be ;  this  is  creditable  and  appro- 
priate ;  I  am  showing  off  in  a  proper  light  to  those 
about  me  ;"  and  all  unsuspected  will  be  the  feeling, 
for  it  is  genuine,  spontaneous,  real,  while  the  rest, 
cultivated  and  adorned,  is  only  half  nature  and  half 
art. 

But  as  we  remarked  of  "  the  little  elevenpence- 
halfpenny  "  in  the  shop-window,  so  we  would  say 
of  the  disingenuous,  there  is  a  nameless  something 
al30ut  those  who  are  habitually  not  quite  straight- 
forward, not  absolutely  honest,  whose  word  is  not 
to  be  in  all  things  relied  upon,  which,  like  the 
sickly  odour  of  a  plant  not  perfectly  healthy,  just 
prevents  their  being  held  in  general  esteem.  They 
may  be  liked,  admired,  made  use  of,  but  they  never 
take  a  high  place  even  in  the  eyes  of  worldlings ; 
nay,  it  is  notorious  that  the  most  irreligious,  tlie 
most  careless  about  their  own  speech  and  actions, 
are  the  most  exacting  in  the  matter  df  honesty  of 
all  kinds  from  those  who,  as  they  phrase  it,  "set 
up   to   be   better  than   their  neighbours."     From 


them  not  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  naked 
truth  is  tolerable,  and  the  strictest  and  most  uncoo- 
genial  of  religious  people,  provided  they  are  recog- 
nised as  "sincere,"  will  evoke  the  awe  and  respect 
of  the  thoughtless,  while  the  plausible,  agreeable 
Christian,  about  whose  word  or  whose  motive  they 
can  never  be  q2tite  sure,  inspires  only  contempt. 

And  is  it  not  just  that  this  should  be  so  1    Should 
not  Christians  be  above  the  miserable  little  device, 
the  trifling  meanness,  the  paltry  excuse  1 
"  It  behoves  the  high, 
For  their  own  sake  to  do  things  worthily." 

Let  us  turn  the  blind  eye  and  the  deaf  ear  of 
charity  when  we  detect  in  another  the  littleness 
or  the  pettiness,  but  let  us  be  do^wn  upon  the  traitor 
when  he  would  harbour  in  our  own  hearts ;  no 
spreading  forth  of  excellencies  we  do  not  possess,  no 
setting  out  in  our  front  windows  of  aspirations  and 
sentiments  which  will  be  found  to  bear  another 
aspect  when  followed  up  within ;  no  keeping  back 
one 'part  of  us  and  parading  another,  the  one  in 
capitals,  as  it  were,  black  as  ink,  the  other  pale  and 
faint  and  minute  in  its  proportions, — none  of  this 
trickery  should  belong  to  us  who  are  followers  of 
One  who  "  desireth  ti'uth  in  the  inward  parts." 
What  was  it  that  moved  our  Lord  Christ  to  greater 
warmth  of  indignation  than  either  idolatry,  or 
adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  any  of  the  sins  by  which 
He  was  surrounded  in  those  evil  times?  Was  it 
not  the  fair  and  specious  outside  cloak  which  served 
to  cover  the  rottenness  ■within  ?  Was  not  His 
severest  term  of  reprobation — we  might  say  of  dis- 
gust— "  Ye  hypocrites  "  1  And  though  it  is  true 
that  the  word  was  used  in  its  fullest  sense  and  in 
its  greatest  need,  yet  may  we  not  from  this  go  a 
step  farther,  and  ■with  reverence  infer  that  of  all 
the  blemishes  which  mar  and  defile  the  characters 
of  many  who  in  the  main  are  true  Christians,  none 
is  so  displeasing  to  Him  as  a  lack  of  perfect  siVi- 
cerity,  perfect  straightforivardness,  perfect  truth 
about  the  details  of  our  everyday  life. 

A  TALE  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 

By  RoBiNA  F.  Haeht. 

Chapter  V. 

A  FTER  that  chance  hint,  dropped  so  carelessly  by 

Frank  Seymour,  an  additional  zeal  for  business 

suddenly  manifested  itself  in  poor  Archie.      Uncle 

Peter  saw  it,  and  rejoiced.     But  outsiders  thought 

it  was  no  improvement  to  the  youth.     They  said  he 

was  more  reserved  and  silent  than  formerly  ;  that 

there  was  no  getting  any  fun  out  of  him  now,  and 

would  soon  turn  a  perfect   misanthrope.      AVell ! 

one  enterprise,  at  least,  served  to  save  Archie  from 

that  dismal  fate. 

Coming  so  much  and  so  closely  as  he  did  in 
contact  with  his  uncle's  men  at  the  tannery  had 
revealed  to  him  how  few  and  far  between  were 
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their  means  of  moral  and  iutelloetual  improvement. 
Fine  manly  fellows  there  were  among  them — heads 
capable  of  thought  and  observation,  and  hearts 
true  as  steel.  But  how  many  nights  these  heads 
grew  muddled  at  the  "  Cross  Keys  "  for  want  of 
some  better  and  more  elevating  amusement !  How 
often  the  kindest-hearted  men  had  grown  fierce  and 
bitter  in  their  homes.  And  how  often,  too,  these 
homes  were  made  desolate  and  bare  by  their  own 
recklessness  ! 

It  was  all  this  that  now  stuTed  Archie  Fraser's 
soul  most  deeply.  And  here  it  seemed  to  him 
there  was  yet  some  good  work  to  do  for  the  sake 
of  Christ — his  Master  still,  though  the  dreams  of 
youth  had  perished  ! 

It  was  iu  a  very  small  and  quiet  way  that  Archie 
began  his  work.  Only  a  few  of  the  younger  lads 
gathered  for  an  hour's  reading  or  writing  in  an 
empty  loft.  Then  as  these  increased  in  numbers, 
and  grew  interested  in  various  branches  of  science 
and  natural  history,  a  room  in  the  town  w'as  sub- 
stituted for  the  bare  "skinner's  laft,"  where  winds 
whistled  "  eerily "  all  round  them  through  open 
wooden  "berges."  Then  the  audiences  becamelarger, 
the  lessons  grew  into  lectures.  And  there  were  Sun- 
day evening  meetings  too,  that  were  more  like  some 
homely  family  gatherings  on  a  large  scale,  where  Elsie 
led  the  singing  ■with  her  own  rare  voice  and  the  help 
of  a  smaU  American  organ.  Archie  drew  his  grown- 
up scholars  with  unwearied  interest,  step  by  step, 
through  all  the  wondrous  life  that  had  been  lived 
for  them  in  Syria,  to  the  death -darkness  of  Calvary 
and  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection.  Not  a  few  of 
them,  he  had  reason  to  know,  were  already  follow- 
ing that  risen  and  ascended  Lord,  aU  the  more 
closely  and  consistently  because  their  young  teacher 
had  come  among  them  and  found  the  clue  to  their 
hearts. 

So  Archie's  prayer  was  no  longer  one  of  plaint, 
but  of  thanksgiving — "  /  thanh  Thee,  0  my  Lord, 
for  having  given  me  this  work  to  do." 

Uncle  Peter  made  no  objection  to  all  this.  He 
found  both  overseer  and  men  fidly  more  alive  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  "  pelts  "  and  "  pole-hides,"  now 
that  the  former  had  his  mind  distracted  from  brood- 
ing over  his  own  troubles,  and  the  latter  generally 
spent  their  leisure  hours  in  rational  and  elevating 
pursuits.  Inward  improvement  leads  naturally 
and  easily  to  external.  The  long  rows  of  cottage- 
homes  near  the  tannery  became  something  like  a 
model  vUlage.  Tiny  plots  in  front  vied  with 
window-boxes  above  in  displajing  the  finest  stocks 
or  pansies,  geraniums  or  fuchsias.  People  came  to 
see  the  place,  and  to  admire  ;  and  Uncle  Peter 
benignly  took  it  all  as  a  compliment  to  his  own 
firstrate  management. 

But  he  was  very  proud  of  his  nephew  too — a  fact 
which  would  frequently  ooze  out  in  his  confidential 
discourse  with  old  Craigtown  cronies. 

"  That  lad 's  warth  his  meat  an'  his  wages  baith, 
as  I  aye  say  !     He's  jist  something  like  mysel' — 


as  was  easy  seen  in  him  even  whan  he  was  a  bit 
laddie — in  that  push  an'  throughpit  that  maks  a 
man  o'  business.  An'  for  a'  tlie  college  lear  tliat's 
inside  his  held,  ma  word,  there's  no  mony  o'  yer 
college  chields  that  can  haundle  a  'grainer'  like 
oor  Airchie  !" 

Still  the  old  tanner's  favourite  hobby  was  the 
"  Heedropauthic,"  and  as  that  structm-e  rewarded 
him  well  financially,  he  was  emboldened  to  go  on 
with  otlier  building  speculations  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. On  the  fine  wooded  slope  above  the  old  gray 
town  rows  of  handsome  new  villas  made  tlieir 
appearance  ;  and  over  this  new  success  Uncle  Peter 
chuckled  to  himself  quietly,  like  a  hen  over  her 
new-laid  egg.  But  one  large  mansion,  finer  than 
the  others,  became  the  centre  of  admiration  and 
wonder  to  Craigtown.  The  finishing  touches  be- 
stowed on  it  seemed  destined  never  to  end ;  and 
as  yet  no  off'ers  were  asked,  nor  even  listened  to, 
for  "  Craigeyrie." 

"  I  wad  like  to  see  that  bonnie  hoose  duly  an' 
decorously  appinted  within  as  weel  as  withoot, 
Airchie,"  the  old  man  woidd  say;  "No  ony  o'  yer 
flash  caibinet-waurk,  kofift  at  a  roup,  but  solid 
mahogany  furnitur',  made  till  the  order.  Noo, 
there's  auld  M'Caskie,  ye  ken,  's  weel  able  to  gie 
his  dochter " 

But  at  this  point  of  the  conversation  Archie 
generally  managed  to  shimt  the  old  gentleman's 
discourse  dexterously  on  to  another  line ;  so  that 
Craigeyrie  went  on  improving  without  any  rash 
promises  on  his  part. 

A  new  summer-tide  was  breathing  its  health  and 
sweetness  over  Craigtown,  bringing  long,  cloudless 
twilight  hours  of  rest  and  gladness  and  hope. 
Archie  was  looking  forward  to  a  long -promised 
month  of  holiday.  He  would  go  to  Orkney,  he 
thought,  or  Skye — some  remote  region,  at  aU 
events.  He  would  certainly  not  go  near  Edinburgh 
— no  !  never  again  ! 

In  one  of  these  sweet,  lengthening  twilights 
Elsie  Eraser  sat  alone  in  the  little  organ-loft, 
wakening  the  soft,  dream-like  strains  she  loved  so 
dearly.  Shadows  from  the  massive  pillars  and  the 
darkly-groined  roof  were  falling  round  her,  and 
seemed  to  mingle  in  her  reverie.  Even  so  shadows 
had  gathered  round  her  young  life ;  yet  even  so  had 
sunlight  flecked  the  spaces  between  these,  and  still 
it  was  throwing  a  soft  golden  lustre  over  all  things. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  Elsie  as  if  some  shade, 
darker,  sterner  than  the  others,  were  about  to 
overtake  her ;  and  then  again  a  gleaming  as  of 
angels'  wings  lifted  her  spirit  out  of  the  low  regions 
of  care  and  fear  and  sadness.  Changing  moods 
only,  born  of  the  music  she  had  herself  evoked ; 
not  worth  recording,  perhaps,  and  yet — they  were 
so  like  Elsie ! 

A  light  footfall  on  the  crisp  matting  near  her,  a 
gentle  voice  saying  in  apologetic  tone — 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  will  you  not,  for  disturb- 
ing you  1     I  heard  you  playing  a  great  favourite  of 
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uiiiie,  aud  thought  I  miglit  venture  to  ask  you 
something  about  it.  That  audante  you  phiyed  a 
little  ago — oh!  is  this  HI  Thauk  you  so  very 
much  for  showing  it  to  me.  But — but — can  you 
be  1 — pray  excuse  my  seeming  curiosity — but  I  see 
yoiu-  name  is  Fraser — Ulsie  Fraser  !  Have  you  a 
brother — named " 

"  Archie  '2"  Elsie  interrupted.  "  And  are  you 
Miss  Seymour  %  Oh  !  I  thought  Miss  Seymour 
would  be  just  like  you.  I  knew,  though  Archie 
said  so  little  at  any  time,  aud  now  he  will  never 
utter  your  name  !  But  I  knew  well  enough  how 
beautiful  you  must  be." 

"  Foohsh  child  !"  said  Eva  Seymour  laughingly, 
and  blushing  vividly  at  this  frank,  enthusiastic 
admiration.  "And — yom-  brother — why  will  he 
never  utter  my  name  1  Is  he  angry  with  me  ? 
And  whyr' 

The  young  organist  sat  with  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  over  each  other,  and  gazing  with  all  her 
sold  in  her  eyes  at  this  strange  and  lovely  appari- 
tion.    At  last  she  answered. 

"Angry"!"  she  repeated.  "Angry  with  you? 
Oh  no  !  he  has  no  right  to  be  that.  It  is  only  be- 
cause— you  know !     His  heart  is  broken/" 

"  No,  no  !  not  that,"  cried  Eva,  bm-sting  into 
tears.  "  You  must  not  say  that.  It  is  not  true. 
He  is  too  brave  aud  good  to  break  his  heart  for 
me  !  But  listen — you  have  made  me  speak,  I  don't 
know  how,  far  more  frankly  than  I  ought  to  a 
stranger — you  will  keep  my  confidence,  won't  you? 
I  can  read  truth  in  your  eyes,  that  is  enough.  And 
now  I  want  you  to  teU  your  brother  we  are  here, 
in  that  big  Hydropathic  up  there,  and  he  must 
bring  you  to  see  us  and  to  make  friends.  He  is 
not  to  come  without  you — do  you  hear  %  And  you 
promise  ?  Yes,  that  is  well.  And  now  I  have  to 
run  home  quickly,  for  my  mother  is  a  great  invalid, 
— tell  him  that  too, — and  will  be  missing  me. 
Good-bye,  dear  Elsie  ! "  And  with  one  hurried  kiss 
on  the  bewildered  Elsie's  cheek,  the  visitor  was  gone 
as  swiftly  and  silently  as  she  had  come. 

Elsie  played  no  more  that  night.  She  made 
her  way  quickly  down  the  darkening  High  Street, 
brimful  of  her  news  for  Archie.  There  was  a  little 
crowd  gathered  by  the  tan-yard  gates.  Their  faces 
were  grave,  their  voices  subdued.  Something  had 
happened.  Archie  met  her  first  on  her  approach. 
His  face  was  very  pale,  his  hand  trembled.  This 
was  no  time  to  tell  him  the  great  news. 

"  Elsie,  dear  Elsie  !"  he  said  kindly,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  "our  good,  dear  father — you  will  try 
to  be  calm,  dear,  and  help  me  to  tell  them  all. 
They  don't  know  yet,  not  even  my  mother.  He 
died  at  Mossknowe — on  the  old  bridge,  Elsie  — 
died  aU  alone,  just  an  hour  ago." 

Chapter  VI. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  all  of  them.  Perhaps 
grief  took  its  sharpest  sting  from  the  consciousness 


that  there  had  been  but  little  tenderness  in  their 
intercourse  through  all  the  bygone  years.  Some 
golden  link  had  always  been  strangely  wanting ; 
it  never  could  be  fashioned  now  !  Yet  they  had 
respected  him  and,  in  a  sense,  loved  him.  Un- 
questionably he  was  worthy  of  their  regard,  worthy, 
too,  of  their  deep  compassion.  Ay  me !  if  there 
was  indeed  a  broken  heart  among  them  it  was  not, 
as  Elsie's  sisterly  enthusiasm  fancied,  the  young 
man  around  whom  still  lay  all  the  boundless  pos- 
sibihties  and  projects  of  life ;  but  it  was  the  old 
broken-down  bankrupt,  who,  like  some  uprooted 
tree  stretching  its  torn  and  bleeding  fibres  back- 
ward to  the  familiar  sods,  had  feebly  wandered 
back  to  his  old  farm  to  die.  He  had  just  reached 
the  bridge  that  last  led  him  from  its  long-loved 
shelter,  where  he  laid  him  down  never  to  cross 
that  bridge  in  life  again. 

"  Aye  thrawn  an'  thriftless  to  the  very  hin'er 
end ! "  grumbled  Uncle  Peter,  busying  himself  in 
arrangements  about  conveying  the  body  home. 
"  Could  he  no  jist  hae  dee'd  cannily  at  the  Binns, 
whaur  I  had  sattled  him,  an'  saved  a'  this  trouble 

an'  ex Eh  !  but  we're  a'  frail  human  craturs, 

nae  doot,  an'  puir  Simon's  gane  till  his  accoont. 
It's  no  for  us  to  judge  him  !" 

It  was  a  goodly  company  that  gathered  in  the 
Craigtown  High  Street,  to  follow  the  hearse  so  far 
on  its  way  to  a  distant  parish.  Just  outside  the 
town  most  of  these  strangers  turned,  and  at  that 
moment  Archie  Fraser  became  aware  of  one  having 
joined  the  mourners  who  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  an  unexpected  guest. 

"  Fraser  !  you  will  forgive  my  coming  here  un- 
invited." It  was  Mr.  Seymour  who  spoke,  laying 
his  hand  kindly  on  Archie's  shoulder.  "  I  could 
not  help  showing  my  sympathy  and  respect.  God 
bless  and  comfort  you  all ! " 

So  saying,  and  having  pressed  Archie's  trembling 
hand  warmly,  he  turned  and  disappeared  among 
the  crowd.  Few  as  the  words  were,  they  shed  a 
glow  of  warmth  and  strength  over  Archie's  down- 
cast soul  which  it  sadly  wanted  just  then. 

They  were  no  mere  "  words  of  course."  Mr. 
Seymour  having  brought  his  ailing  wife,  by  the 
doctor's  orders,  to  Craigtown  Hydropathic,  had 
not  been  long  of  learning  the  high  esteem  and 
respect  in  which  his  son's  quondam  college  friend 
was  held  there. 

"  Tanner  though  he  be,"  said  Mr.  Seymour, 
"that  fellow  is  doing  a  noble,  a  glorious  work! 
We  must  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
Kate,  aud  show  that  we  recognise  true  metal 
whether  we  find  it  in  a  university  or  a  tan-pit — 
eh  1  As  soon  as  you're  a  little  better,  my  dear,  we'll 
ask  him  up  to  spend  an  evening." 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  Erasers'  bereavement, 
and  the  good  man's  sympathy  welled  up  more 
strongly  still.  Mrs.  Seymour  looked  very  dubious, 
but  her  husband  always  carried  the  day.  He  was 
a  restless,  rather  ofiicious,  impulsive  little  man, 
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always  in  a  hiirry  to  set  somebody  or  something  right 
— not  a  bad  sort  of  eccentricity  by  any  means  ! 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  after  the  first  sad 
days  were  over,  Eva's  innocent  project  was  easily 
and  naturally  carried  out.  Ai'chie  brought  his 
sister  Elsie  up  with  him  to  the  Hydropathic  on 
many  of  those  sweet  summer  evenings  that  were 

"  So  calm,  so  cool,  so  bright, 
Bridal  of  earth  and  sky." 

And  the  two  girls  learned  to  know  and  appreciate 
each  other,  especially  united  by  that  music  which 
they  both  loved  so  intensely.  But  another  and  a 
deeper  friendship  was  renewed  during  that  happy 
time,  and  if  Eva  Seymour  and  Archie  Eraser  had 
known  many  an  hour  of  bitter  parting  and  cruel 
disappointment,  these  only  served  to  brighten  with 
rainbow  colouring  the  happy  present  and  the  smiling 
future.  For,  in  spite  of  some  demurring  on  the 
part  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Seymour  could  see  no  difficulty 
in  allowing  his  beautiful  Eva  to  marry  the  man  of 
her  choice,  even  though  he  was  "  in  trade."  Arcliie 
was,  of  course,  no  longer  "  overseer,"  but  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  firm  of  "  Peter  Caw  &  Co."  And 
Uncle  Peter  surprised  everybody  by  declaring  that 
Craigeyrie  had  always  been  intended  for  no  other 
than  his  nephew,  "  whae  was  a  wiselike  callant, 
an'  like  to  mak'  a  gude  match  aifter  a',  though  he 
had  missed  his  chance  o'  Jaicobina  M'Caskie.  For 
they  tell  me,  Airchie,"  he  said  one  day,  "  that  she's 
been  nailed  noo  by  that  Glesga  chiel.  Oh,  man  ! 
it's  a  peety  ye  were  that  blate.  Ten  thoosand 
pund  o'  her  mither's  money,  forbye " 

"  My  dear  sir !  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said 
his  nephew  in  a  most  cordial  tone.  "  I'll  dance  at 
her  wedding  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  she'll  ask 
me  to  it." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Airchie.  Tak'  yer  ain  gate. 
But  that  lass  o'  yours,  though  she's  a  bonnie 
cratur,  '11  no  hae  onything  like  the  tocher  o'  Jaicob- 
ina M'Caskie." 

In  due  time,  however,  Craigeyrie  was  furnished, 
so  handsomely  as   even  to  eclipse  Uncle  Peter's 
highest  expectations,  while  the  grand  wedding  in 
Moray  Place  almost  turned  his  head  altogether. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Archie  Eraser's  life-work  is  going  on  steadily 
and  prosperously.  He  is  satisfied  thoroughly  with 
the  little  bit  of  God's  great  vineyard  given  him  to 
keep.  Elsie  has  been  sent  to  Munich  to  cultivate 
her  noble  art.  Joe  has  become  full-fledged  farmer 
at  Mossknowe,  and  taken  his  mother  and  the  rest 
home  again.  After  many  clouded  days  the  sun  is 
shining  on  them  all. 

It  is  in  the  old  familiar  parlour  at  Mossknowe 
that  they  are  telling  Eva  of  her  husband's  long- 
past  hoiu:  of  struggle  between  Love  and  Duty,  and 
his  mother  smiles  somewhat  sadly  as  she  says, 
"Ah,  Archie  !  I  would  have  been  so  proud  to  see 
my  boy  a  minister — to  see  him  fUl  my  father's 
pulpit  perhaps." 


"And  /,"  continues  Eva,  leaning  her  head  on 
Archie's  shoulder,  "  am  prouder  still  of  him  because 
he " 

"Turned  tanner?"  asked  Archie,  laughingly 
finishing  the  sentence  for  her. 

"  Yes,  Archie." 

THE  END. 

[*^*  In   September  will  be  begun  The   Manse  Boys. 
A  Shetland  Story.     By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby.] 

"mt  fenoto  tijat  It  is  tf)m," 

"VrOT  long  ago  I  was  walking  with  a  friend  along 
-'-^  a  precipitous  path  on  a  fine  though  somewhat 
misty  day.  On  one  hand  lay  the  open  country, 
and  on  the  other  the  wide  sea  with  the  distant 
coast  of  a  neighbouring  county  shrouded  from  our 
view  by  a  golden  haze. 

"What  a  pity,"  said  I,  "that  we  cannot  see 
across  the  bay  !  I  wish  it  were  bright  and  clear, 
and  then  we  could  see  the  opposite  shore."  My 
friend  smiled  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  mist- 
enveloped  horizon.  "  We  know  that  it  is  there," 
said  he.  I  only  answered  yes,  and  repeated  his 
words  idly  after  him  as  we  walked  onwards. 

Since  then  I  have  often  thought  of  those  words, 
and  felt  their  comfort.  Is  any  one  we  love  absent  ? 
We  can  picture  his  surroundings,  and,  though  we 
do  not  see  him,  we  know  that  he  is  breathing  the 
same  air,  looking  at  the  same  sun,  living  on  the 
same  earth  as  we  are — we  "  know  that  he  is  there," 
and  are  content.  Are  those  dear  to  us  "  departed 
in  the  Lord "  ?  Have  we  mourned  because  in 
this  life  we  shall  never  see  their  loved  faces  or 
hear  their  well-known  voices  again  1  "  We  know 
that  they  are  there,"  in  that  far  Land  of  Glory 
which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  which  is  hidden  from 
our  sight,  and  that  thought  brings  consolation. 

And  then  when  we  think  of  heaven  itself,  and 
are  sometimes  tempted,  amid  earthly  cares,  to 
doubt  if  there  be  a  place  there  ready  for  us,  we 
have  but  to  look  across  the  narrow  sea  of  death, 
and  though  we  cannot  see  the  many  mansions, 
though  a  veil  is  before  our  face,  though  "  through 
a  glass  darkly  "  is  darker  than  any  earthly  mist ! 
as  surely  as  the  coast  lies  athwart  the  shrouded  sea 
when  we  look  across  on  a  calm  summer  day,  try- 
ing to  see  the  opposite  shore,  and  "  know  that  it 
is  there,"  so  surely  do  we  know,  though  we  cannot 
see  it  now,  that  heaven  is  there  also,  and  that  we 
may  one  day  behold  it  and  live  for  ever. 

C.  R.  W. 


Deputies  who  have  returned  from  the  Presbyterian 
Council  at  Belfast  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  that  great 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  One  of  them  will  give  his  impressions 
of  the  Council  in  our  next  number.  The  first  Council 
was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1877  ;  the  second  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1880.  The  fourth  Council  will  meet  in 
London  in  1888. 
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SERMON. 


THE  SACRAMEXT  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUITER. 

"By  the  Rev.  Professor  Alexandeu  F.  SIitciieli,,  D.D., 
St.  Andrews. 

"For  as  often  as  yc  cat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye 
do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  He  comc."—l  Cor.  xi.  26. 

"  The  cnp  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  blood  of  Christ!  Tlie  bread  tchich  we 
break,  is  it  not  tht  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  J  " 
—1  Cor.  X.  16. 

THIS  Holy  Sacrament  is  in  a  true  sense  the 
most  precious  of  Oliristiau  ordinances  because 
it  leads  most  directly  to  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and 
relates  most  exclusively  to  Him  who  is  the  centre 
of  oiu:  fiiith  and  worship  and  life.  "It  is  all  of 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  He  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 

Instituted  in  the  night  before  He,  our  Passover, 
was  sacrificed  for  us,  it  sets  before  us  in  the 
most  lively  and  affecting  manner  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  oiu:  faith  offering  up  Himself  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  the  eternal  Son  of  God  who  had 
become  a  son  of  man  to  make  us  once  more  sons  of 
Goil,  working  out  our  redemption  by  His  own  toil 
and  agony,  enduring  the  cross  and  desi^ising  the 
shame  to  avert  from  us  the  misery  and  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt  which  were  our  just  desert. 
It  tends  by  its  hallowed  symbols  to  impress  more 
deeply  and  abidingly  on  our  dull  minds  the  exceed- 
ing evil  of  sin,  which  caused  His  sufferings  and 
required  Him  to  pour  out  His  soid  unto  death  that 
we  may  be  filled  with  godly  sorrow  on  account  of 
it,  and  inflamed  with  holy  resolution  against  it. 
It  discloses  to  us  most  fully,  winningly,  and  con- 
strainingly  that  love  which  prompted  all  He  did 
for  us  men  and  our  salvation,  that  our  love  to  Him, 
and  to  all  who  are  in  Him  and  share  with  us  His 
love,  may  be  quickened  and  intensified  and  called 
into  lively  exercise.  It  proclaims  in  trumpet  tone 
the  work  of  redemption  finished  and  accepted,  the 
new  covenant  of  grace  ratified  and  sealed  in  His 
blood,  a  fulness  of  spiritual  j^rovision  offered,  ex- 
hibited, and  actually  conveyed  to  every  believing 
recipient  of  the  symbols  of  His  broken  body  and 
shed  blood,  that  they  may  be  encoirraged  to  abide 
in  Him  who  is  so  full  of  grace  and  truth,  and  may 
be  enabled  to  go  on  their  heavenward  way  with 
joy  and  unflagging  perseverance.  It  is  the  Sacra- 
ment of  our  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in 
the  divine  life,  as  baptism  of  our  initiation  into  it. 

It  would  be  ditiicidt  to  find  a  more  com- 
prehensive definition  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  its 
true  nature,  uses,  and  benefits,  than  is  given  in  our 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  Larger  and 
Shorter :  "  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Sacrament 
wherein  by  giving  and  receiving  bread  and  wine, 
according  to  Christ's  appointment,  His  death  is 
shewed  forth,  and  the  worthy  receivers  are,  not 
after  a  corporal  and  carnal  manner,  but  by  faith, 
made  partakers  of  His  body  and  blood,  with  all 
His  benefit.?,   to   their  spiritual  nourishment  and 


growth  in  grace,"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Larger 
Catechism,  "  have  their  union  and  communion 
with  Him  confirmed,  testify  and  renew  their 
thankfulness  and  engagement  to  God  and  their 
mutual  love  and  fellowship  each  with  other,  as 
members  of  the  same  mystical  body."  These 
statements,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  are  as  far 
removed  from  the  bare  remembrance  theory  attri- 
buted to  some  of  the  earlier  Swiss  Reformers  as 
from  the  views  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  are  so  spiritual  yet  so  really 
satisfying  that  even  some  High  Churchmen  have 
spoken  of  them  with  favour,  while  those  of  another 
school  freely  grant  that  they  do  not  perceive  a 
shade  of  difference  from  the  teaching  of  the  sister 
Church.  Fully  to  explain  these  definitions  one 
would  need  to  speak  at  some  length  on  both  the 
texts  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  my  discourse. 
For  the  sake  of  conciseness,  however,  I  must  try 
to  arrange  all  I  wish  to  say  tmder  a  brief  exposi- 
tion of  the  first  of  them. 

The  Greek  word  represented  by  "  shew,"  or 
"  shew  forth,"  in  this  text  and  the  Catechisms,  in 
Acts  xiii.  38  is  rendered  "  preach."  In  the  revised 
version  in  both  cases  it  is  rendered  "proclaim." 
The  Christian,  therefore,  in  this  ordinance  is  to  be 
regarded  as  by  significant  symbols  and  actions 
making  solemn  publication  of  the  death  of  his 
Redeemer  and  his  trust  therein.     He  proclaims  : 

1st,  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  death.  It  has  been 
said  that  when  an  event  in  history  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  external  senses  may  judge  of  it, 
when  it  has  happened  in  the  presence  of  Avit- 
nesses  competent  to  certify  to  its  occurrence,  and 
has  been  duly  authenticated  by  their  testimony, 
and  when  some  pubhc  institution  or  rite  commemo- 
rating it  has  been  established  at  the  time  of  its 
occiuTcnce  and  continued  through  succeeding  ages, 
the  highest  possible  evidence  is  given  of  its  reality. 
Now  these  conditions  are  all  satisfied  in  the  event 
commemorated  in  this  sacred  ordinance.  The 
death  of  oiu-  blessed  Lord  was  a  fact  of  which 
men's  external  senses  quaUfied  them  to  judge.  It 
happened  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  competent 
to  testify  to  its  reality  and  has  been  authenticated 
by  their  testimony.  The  Lord's  Supper  instituted 
at  the  time  to  keep  it  in  remembrance  has  been 
observed  in  the  Christian  Church  through  aU  the 
intervening  ages.  And  in  celebrating  that  holy 
ordinance  we  solemnly  proclaim  oiur  belief  of  this 
fact,  and  exhibit  before  the  unbelieving  the  crown- 
ing and  condemning  proof  of  its  reality.  We  avow 
our  conviction  that  we  have  not  followed  cimniugly 
devised  fables,  but  a  truth  confirmed  by  many 
infallible  proofs,  and  which  is  to  us  the  very  power 
and  wisdom  of  God.  We  express  by  action  what 
the  Apostle  does  in  words  when  he  says,  "  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  om- 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

2d,  the  natwe  and  design  of  His  death  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men.     Plad  our  Lord  been, 
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like  other  men,  the  inheritor  of  ;i  corrupt  nature,  lie 
would  necessarily,  like  them,  have  been  subject  to 
death,  and  could  not  have  borne  it  in  the  room  and 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  He  was  free  from  all 
taint  of  sin — holy,  harmless,  undefiled;  yea,  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man ;  such  an  high  priest  and 
sacrifice  as  became  us  ;  able  to  save  unto  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him.  So  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquities.  He  suffered  for  sin — the  just  for  the 
unjust — and  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree.  And  when  we  partake  of  the  memorials  of 
His  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  we  solemnly  pro- 
claim our  belief  that  He  died  as  oiu:  Sacrifice 
and  in  oui-  stead.  We  confess  that  it  was 
necessitated  not  by  His  own,  but  by  our  sins  ;  that 
His  blood  was  shed  to  wash  away  our  guilt,  reconcile 
us  to  our  ofi'ended  Father,  and  secure  to  us  all  the 
blessings  we  need  to  make  us  entirely  holy  and 
eternally  happy.  We  express  by  symbol  and 
action  what  the  prophet  did  in  words  when  he 
saw  His  day  afar  ofl" :  "  Sui-ely  they  were  our  griefs 
He  bore,  our  sorrows  He  carried;"  "all  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid 
on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  Striving  through 
the  sacred  symbols  to  fix  om-  gaze  on  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afilicted, 
we  say  with  an  old  divine :  "  What  is  that  cross 
He  bears  and  that  crown  He  wears?  My  sins. 
What  are  those  nails  in  His  hands  and  His  feet, 
and  that  spear  tiiat  has  pierced  His  side  1  ]\Iy 
sins.      Oh  !  my  sins,  my  sins  !" 

3d,  the  efficacy  and  virtue,  of  His  death.  Had 
our  blessed  Lord  only  died,  and  not  risen  again 
and  ascended  to  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was ;  had  He  only  under- 
taken our  cause,  and  not  also  succeeded,  and 
■wrought  out  our  redemption,  we  might  have  had 
reason  to  admire  His  self-sacrificing  love,  but  we 
should  not  have  had  reason  with  joy  and  gratitude 
to  commemorate  and  show  forth  His  death.  But 
He  finished  the  work  given  Him  to  do,  made  an 
end  of  sin,  made  reconciliation  for  iui(puty,  and 
brought  in  everlasting  righteousness.  God  was 
glorified  in  His  work,  and  set  His  seal  to  it  by 
raising  Him  from  the  dead  and  calling  Him  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens,  far  above 
all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  and  hath  put  all 
things  under  His  feet,  and  given  Him  to  be  head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church.  Sinners,  even  the 
chief,  have  now  ample  warrant  to  come  to  Him  as 
able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  and  give  them  all 
things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness,  ample 
warrant  to  appropriate  all  his  fulness.  And  when 
we  partake  of  the  symbols  of  His  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  we  a>vow  in  most  solemn  form  that  we 
individually  appropriate  the  Saviom-  and  His  ful- 
ness as  all  our  salvation  and  desu'e,  that  we  take 
His  body  and  blood  as  "  meat  indeed  "  and  "  drink 
indeed,"  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  but  after  a 


spiritual  and  heavenly  manner.  For  the  ordinance 
acts  not  as  a  charm  but  as  a  moral  instrument.  It 
is  not  the  mere  receiving  of  the  material  signs  that 
profits,  but  the  reaching  forth  of  the  soul  after  that 
which  they  signify.  It  is  not  the  touch  of  priestly 
hand  or  the  spell  of  priestly  word  which  imparts  to 
it  efficacy  and  virtue,  but  the  blessing  of  Christ 
and  the  working  of  His  Spirit  in  them  that  by  faith 
feed  on  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

Receiving  this  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  we  declare 
our  belief  that  that  covenant  is  well  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sure,  that  full  atonement  has  now  been 
made,  perfect  righteousness  provided,  and  all  the 
grace  the  guiltiest  and  most  sin-laden  can  need  is 
treasured  up  in  Christ,  our  covenant  head,  and  dis- 
pensed in  "  the  house  of  His  continual  residence," 
through  the  channel  of  His  ordinances.  By  symbol 
and  action  we  avow  that  because  of  these  things 
we,  though  conscious  of  many  sins  and  shortcom- 
ings, have  confidence  that  our  heavenly  Father  will 
in  no  wise  cast  us  out  or  send  us  empty  away,  and 
so  we  come  and  take  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen, 
as  our  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviovrr,  and  the 
symbols  of  His  broken  body  and  shed  blood  as  the 
pledge  and  earnest  of  unsearchable  riches  of  grace 
and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  glory,  and  we  renew 
our  vow  to  love  and  serve  Him  who  has  so  loved 
and  blessed  us.  We  ratify  our  union  and  com- 
munion with  Him  and  with  all  who  are  in  union 
with  Him;  we  own  Him  as  our  common  Head,  our- 
selves as  the  members  of  His  body,  and  all  who  are 
so  related  to  Him  as  our  brethren,  the  sharers  of 
the  same  privileges,  the  heirs  of  the  same  glorious 
inheritance.  We  promise  to  act  to  each  a  brother's 
part,  to  walk  in  love  as  Christ  hath  loved  us  and 
given  Himself  for  us,  to  encourage  each  other  to 
abound  more  and  more  in  His  work,  coming  behind 
in  no  gift  or  spiritual  attainment,  yet  waiting  and 
hoping  for  the  grace  to  be  brought  unto  us  at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  who  was  once 
oflered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  shall  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation. 

Such  things  we  all  avow  and  profess  when  we 
take  our  seats  at  the  communion  table.  Would  to 
God  that  we  all  did  them  in  truth !  Surely  then 
the  Lord  Himself  would  meet  with  us,  and  make 
His  grace  abound  toward  us.  He  would  feed  us 
as  with  bread  from  lieaven,  and  enable  us  with  joy 
to  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation.  And 
the  world  would  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  had 
indeed  been  with  Jesus  and  received  in  fuller 
measure  the  indwelling  and  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  holiness  of  our  walk,  the  heavenli- 
ness  of  our  aspirations,  the  integrity,  self-sacrifice, 
brotherly  kindness,  and  charity  of  our  lives,  all 
would  have  convincing  proof  that  we  were  indeed 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  who  are 
really  finding  in  Him  spiritual  nourishment,  growth 
in  all  Christian  graces,  and  good  hope  through 
grace  that  He  who  hath  begun  such  a  work  in  us 
will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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"THE  WINGS  OF  THE  MORNING." 


5? is  compassions  fail  not.    Srijru  arc  nclxi  cbcrg  morning. 


Lam.  iii.  22,  2-3. 


**  W\it  bDings  of  t|)c  morning." 

Ts.VLM  CXXXIX.   9. 

ON  the  wings  of  the  outspread  morning 
My  heart  ascends  to  Thee  ! 
And  its  darkness  melts  in  the  sunlight, 

And  its  burden  drops  in  the  sea ; 
And  its  song  is  untouched  by  sadness, 

For  its  cares  are  cast  away, 
And  it  hopes  for  a  boundless  treasure 
In  the  gifts  of  the  coming  day. 

On  the  wings  of  the  outspread  morning 

Let  me  rea,ch  Thy  golden  light ! 
To  know  my  path  with  Tliy  knowledge, 

To  see  my  way  with  Thy  sight : 
For  without  Thy  liglit  to  lead  me 

I  shall  choose  my  gifts  in  vain, 
And  the  glitter  of  earth  shall  be  dearer 

Than  the  life  of  Thy  cross  of  pain. 

On  the  wings  of  the  outspread  morning 

Let  there  enter  into  my  soul 
Tlie  sigh  of  the  hearts  that  are  heavy. 

The  soiuid  of  the  waves  that  roll  ! 
Let  them  enter  and  stir  my  spirit 

With  the  burden  of  griefs  not  mine. 
To  bear  on  the  wings  of  the  morning 

Its  message  of  love  divine  ! 


Geo.  Matheson. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 
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goutt)  ant(  '^Qt, 


ON  lawns  all  white  with  daisies, 
Where  'tec  played  long  ago, 
New  little  hands  are  plucking 
The  blossoms  as  they  grow. 
New  little  hearts  beat  blithel}'. 

New  little  Yoices  sing, 
And  make  tlie  dear  old  gai'den 
AVith  happy  laughter  ring. 

Are  .skies  as  lilue  above  them 

As  in  the  days  gone  by  ( 
Do  hours  all  bright  and  golden 

On  rosy  pinions  fly  ? 
Are  flowers  as  fresh  and  fragrant, 

Is  fruit  as  cool  and  sweet, 
As  when  ive  trod  the  jiathway 

With  happy  childish  feet  ? 

For  now  the  shadows  lengthen, 

And  we  are  gi-owing  oU, 
And  grief  has  chilled  our  spirit, 

"With  touch  all  icy  cold — 
The  sunlight  does  not  cheer  us 

With  thrills  of  long  ago. 
Nor  chestnuts  bend  to  kiss  us 

With  bi'anches  waving  low. 

Yet  who  would  move  life's  dial 
Back  to  the  childish  days, 

To  tread  the  same  old  footprints 
Through  all  their  devious  ways  ? 


Ah  no  !  though  brows  are  furrowed, 

And  hair  is  turning  gray. 
We  look  beyond,  and  upward, 

To  the  Eternal  Day, 

Where  we  in  heavenly  gardens 

Shall  all  again  be  young. 
And  join  with  happy  voices 

In  songs  by  angels  sung  ; 
In  pastures  where  no  shadow 

Chills  with  its  mist  and  cold  ; 
And  we  shall  ne'er  be  weai-y. 

And  never  more  grow  old. 

But  oh  !  the  children's  voices 

Calling  among  the  trees. 
And  oh  !  the  happy  laughter 

Borne  on  the  cooling  breeze  ; 
We  love  the  glee  and  singing, 

And  little  dancing  feet 
That  wandet'  through  the  pathways. 

And  make  the  old  home  sweet. 

We  love  the  smiles  and  dimples 

Around  tlie  rosy  lips, 
And  pray  that  no  dark  shadow 

Their  beauty  may  eclipse  ; 
That  Christ  will  make  the  children 

Meet  for  His  own  dear  Fold, 
Among  the  blessed  angels, 

Who  ne'er  know  gi-owing  old. 

Jessie  Dent. 
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MINING  MEMORIES. 


lAIINING    MEMORIES. 
No.  IV.— Strikes  anti  '*  Euuatoags." 

T\TE  had  been  sitting  as  usual  around  the  parathu 
'  '  lamp,  and  the  conversation,  in  which  I  joined 
but  rarely,  after  many  a  strange  turn,  fell  ui)Ou  ^'run- 
aivays  "- — glorious  and  inglorious,  from  the  immortal 
Dick  Whittingtou  himself  down  to  the  latest  known 
truant  from  school.  The  boys  and  their  little 
sister  were  carrying  on  the  matter  in  which  they 
had  taken  an  interest  very  well  I  daresay,  at  least 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  I  had  been  endeavour- 
ing, vainly  no  doubt,  to  show  them  that  even 
Dick's  fortunes  began  to  mend,  not  when  he  ran 
away,  but  ■\\-heu  he  began  to  ^^■alk  back.  I  was 
illustrating  my  moralising  by  using  an  incident 
that  I  had  heard  them  talking  of  and  laughing 
over,  and  was  saying  that  if  tlie  boy  who  was  so 
ignominiously  taken  back  to  school  the  other  day, 
with  an  ear  between  his  mother's  finger  and  thumb, 
had  only  gone  back  without  crying  he  might  have 
been  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  scholar.  Crying, 
I  was  saying,  was  but  a  poor  remedy  at  the  best, 
but  crying  when  you  deserve  a  whipping  and  have 

not  got   it  was Suddenly  a  new  departm-e 

was  given  to  the  conversation  by  little  William, 
who  asked, 

"  But,  father,  did  you  never  run  away  1" 

"Nonsense,"  I  said,  "wliy  should  I  have  run 
away  1" 

"Yes,  but  did  you?"  he  persisted. 

"  Oh,  well,"  I  said  carelessly,  "  never  above- 
ground  at  any  rate." 

"I  suppose,"  mother  said,  "it  would  not  be 
easy  to  run  away  underground  1" 

But  William  had  underground  experience  in  the 
form  of  one  visit  to  a  mine,  and  so,  after  declaring 
that  he  thought  running  away  would  be  very  easy 
down  there,  he  returned  to  the  attack  with — • 

"Did  you  ever  run  away  underground,  father  1" 

"  Yes  I  did,"  I  confessed. 

"  But  they  found  you  again  ?"  said  William. 

"Seeing   that   he   is  here  now "  his  elder 

brother  began. 

But  William  did  not  wait  to  be  floored  logically. 
"  He  might  have  come  out  himself,"  he  said, 
adding,  "  Tell  us  about  it,  father." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  there  is  not  much  to  tell,  but 
I  must  begin  at  tlie  beginning,  and  I  must  begin 
by  saying  that  but  for  the  strike  that  occurred 
among  the  men  at  my  native  place " 

"A  strike!"  said  Thomas.  "  Were  there  strikes 
in  those  days  1  I  thought  strikes  were  a  modern 
invention." 

"  There  was  one  just  before  the  time  I  am  going 
to  speak  of,"  I  said.  "  What  it  was  about  I  do  not 
remember  now.  Very  likely  it  was  about  some 
trifle  that  could  easily  have  been  put  right  by  amity 
had  master  and  men  been  equally  earnest  to  have 
it  so.     I  know,  however,  that  idleness  had  been 


going  on  for  about  six  weeks,  when  some  of  the 
men  wlio  had  large  families  began  to  see  the  folly 
of  tlie  matter,  and,  leading  the  way,  began  work  on 
the  terms  which  the  master  had  offered  at  first. 
Everybody  in  the  circle  in  which  I  moved  (an  outer 
one,  for  I  lived  about  a  mile  from  tlie  mining  vill- 
age) was  sm-e  that  but  for  two  circumstances  there 
would  have  been  no  strike  at  all.  One  of  them 
was  the  admission  of  some  strangers  to  the  works 
and  village,  an  innovation  that  had  not  often  hap 
pened.  That  consisted  of  two  families,  with  three 
or  four  workers  in  each.  They  were  folks  who 
had  seen  the  world — had  wrought  in  various  coun- 
ties, and  had  even  wrought  in  English  and  Welsh 
mines.  The  mothers  even  had  been  colliers  iu 
their  youth,  and  so  they  were  all  proud  of  their 
experience,  and  were  disposed  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  From  their  fii'st  coming  they  were  grumblers 
and  hard  to  please.  Hence,  from  that  point  of 
view,  the  strike.  The  other  circumstance  was  the 
absence  of  old  William." 

"  Was  he  not  dead  1"  said  WiUiam. 

"  Yes,  and  therefore  his  voice  was  not  heard 
warning  the  fathers  of  families  against  the  folly  of 
fighting  against  a  nobleman  to  whom  our  working 
or  going  idle  was  of  as  little  account  as  the  death 
of  a  wild  rabbit." 

"  Old  William  was  but  one,"  said  Thomas. 

"  Just  so.  But  he  was  one  who  feared  no  man's 
jeer  when  he  thought  he  was  right.  He  would  as 
usual  have  denounced  idleness,  and  led  the  way  to 
work  promptly  and  witliout  faltering.  Neverthe- 
less there  was  one  man  in  my  circle,  as  I  have 
called  it,  who  from  the  first  spoke  against  idleness. 
I  used  to  fear  the  influence  of  that  man ;  for  I 
must  confess  that  at  that  time,  being  but  a  Voy, 
and  of  course  foolish " 

"  That's  one  for  us,"  said  Thomas. 

"I — "  I  went  on,  "well,  I  held  up  my  hand 
for  idleness ;  for,  boy  though  I  was,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  vote  iu  that  way  among  men  who  were 
fathers  of  families,  and  in  a  case  of  dubiety  my 
boy's  hand  would  have  counted  otk. 

"  Well,  the  man  I  spoke  of,  who  was  always  in 
a  ridiculous  minority  when  working  was  voted  for, 
threatened  to  go  to  work  many  a  time,  but  re- 
mained idle  like  the  rest — for  weeks  remained 
idle.  It  was  an  exciting  time.  Every  day  there 
were  meetings.  Sometimes  we — for  I  was  always 
with  them — went  away  many  miles  to  hear  har- 
angues about  the  terrible  injustice  we,  in  common 
with  our  collier  brethren,  had  been  suffering,  and 
of  course  we  were  always  told  that  now  or  never 
was  the  time  to  force  justice  from  the  'heartless 
tyrants,'  our  employers.  Being  but  a  boy,  I  hked 
it  very  much,  but  now  I  think  there  were  men 
among  us  who  ought  to  have  seen  the  foUy  of  the 
venture.  At  length  the  minority  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  did  go  to  work,  and  I — unwillingly,  I  con- 
fess, but  induced  by  my  mother,  to  whom  my 
wages  were  a  great  deal — went  with  him." 
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"Oh !  father  was  a  kuob,"  said  William,  laughing. 

"  He  does  not  seem  much  the  worse  of  it,"  said 
Thomas,  looking  up  from  the  "pen-and-ink" 
battlefield  he  was  sketching,  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,"  I  continued,  "I  went  with  him,  going 
and  retm-ning  by  l)}"\vays,  and  remaining  at  home 
wlien  work  was  over — all,  as  I  have  said,  because 
I  was  a  boy  and  lacked  moral  courage.  At  length 
the  strike  came  to  an  end.  What  bitterness 
followed  !  There  were  some  who  never  ceased  to 
say  that  the  defeat  of  the  men  was  due  to  the 
■conduct  of  our  neighbom-,  and  there  were  some — ■ 
boys  of  my  own  age — who  taunted  me  continually 
for  helping  to  cause  the  general  defeat.  Under- 
ground and  aboveground  this  went  on,  until — still 
lacking  in  moral  corn-age— I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  ran  awaj'  underground." 

"But  where  could  you  run  tol"  said  Thomas, 
looking  up  after  having  given  the  final  touch  to  a 
dead  soldier  in  the  battlefield  which  he  had  been 
sketching.     "  I  Avould  like  to  knew  that." 

"  Well,  you  coidd  not  run  a  great  distance,"  I 
said,  "  but  to  go  out  of  sight  was  possible,  and 
that  I  soon  accomplished.  Close  to  the  pit-bottom 
there  was  a  disused  opening,  leading  to  where  I 
know  not.  It  was  not  a  very  savomy  nor  a  very 
safe  place — safe  to  life  and  limb,  I  mean — but  pre- 
cisely because  it  was  unsafe  to  life  and  hmb  it  was 
safe  to  one  whose  only  idea  of  danger  was  that 
of  being  discovered.  Straight  away  from  the  pit 
bottom  the  old  drift  ran,  and  acting  impulsively, 
■at  a  moment  when  I  found  myself  alone,  I  rushed 
up  there  instead  of  taking  away  the  empty  hutch 
that  I  should  have  gone  away  with.  Not  very  far 
did  I  run,  although  at  the  moment  it  seemed  a  long 
way,  but  I  was  out  of  the  reach  of  human  vision. 
I  did  not  put  out  my  light  altogether,  but  I  made 
it  as  small  as  possible,  and  with  pieces  of  shale  so 
hid  it,  that,  looking  from  the  pit-bottom,  no  eye 
could  see  it.  Having  made  that  arrangement  I 
selected  a  seat  for  myself  and  sat  down.  I  remem- 
ber, even  yet,  what  a  joy  it  was  to  feel  that  I  was 
away  from  human  voices,  which  were  my  chief 
trouble  at  the  time.  True,  I  saw  lights  at  the  pit- 
bottom  now  and  then.  The  merest  indication  that 
some  one  was  shouting  sometimes  reached  me,  but 
I  heard  no  taunting,  and,  as  I  sat,  I  felt  sure  that 
I  had  done  a  very  wise  thing. 

"The  roof!"  I  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Thomas.  "  Yes.  Only  a  foolish  boy,  eager  as  I 
was  to  escape  as  I  was  doing  from  the  terrible  and 
continiTOUS  jeering  of  his  companions,  wovdd  have 
sat  where  I  was  sitting.  The  roof  stones  were  just 
'  hanging,'  as  the  phrase  is,  above  me,  but  then 
the  fact  was,  as  reflection  now  tells  me,  that  those 
loose  stones  were  there  hanging  nicely  balanced  on 
the  fast -rotting  props  beneath  them,  and  bound 
together  by  a  brown  fungous  growth  of  great  thick- 
ness. Undisturbed  they  might  hang  there  for  a 
long  time,  and  I,  acting  under  the  one  idea  of 
making  no  noise,  did  not  distiu-b  anything,  scarcely 


even  the  solitude.  So  I  was  in  a  sense  safe.  There 
so  I  sat  for  several  hours.  What  a  mingling  of 
pleasure  and  torture,  and  dread  and  expectation, 
there  was  in  these  houi-s  !  Bodily  sufi'ering  I  had 
none.  There  must  have  been  little  or  no  move- 
ment of  air  about  me,  for  although  I  was  sweating 
profusely  when  I  sat  down  I  never  felt  chilly.  But 
as  the  day  wore  on  and  voices  from  the  pit-bottom, 
always  faintly  heard,  became  rare  and  more  rare, 
and  the  flash  of  a  light  less  and  less  frequent,  the 
joy  of  being  alone  began  to  wane.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  suspicion  that  nobody  was  caring 
whether  I  was  there  or  elsewhere  was  creating  an 
unpleasant  feeling.  Certain  it  was  that  I  began  to 
feel  my  situation  less  pleasant.  By  and  by  it  began 
to  be  apparent  that  I  had  been  missed — that  was 
pleasanter.  Yes,  I  had  been  missed ;  for  two  men 
came  up  the  drift  a  considerable  distance,  near 
enough  to  be  heard  distinctly,  and  one  (my  master) 
said,  '  He  hasnae  been  ben  since  the  twalth  rake,' 
and  the  other  said,  '  Weel,  he's  no  up,  for  I  was 
speeriu',  and  I  just  cam  doon  to  tell  ye.'  'At  ony 
rate,'  said  my  master,  '  he  wouldna  gang  farther  up 
here.  I'll  awa  an'  fill  my  hutch.  He'll  come  hame 
or  lowsin'  likely.'  And  so  I  remained  for  the  time 
unfound.  '  Lowsin' '  time  came.  The  last  lamp- 
flash  had  been  seen,  and  the  last  voice  had  been 
heard,  when  I  ventured  from  my  hiding-place, 
letting  my  lamp  flare  out  in  the  usual  way.  I  came 
straight  to  the  pit-bottom  careless  of,  or  at  least 
not  afraid  of,  being  found.  There  was  no  signalling 
apparatus  at  that  pit,  so  I  '  cried '  once,  and  had  I 
been  heard  I  would  have  gone  up  and  gone  home, 
but  I  was  not  heard.  What  to  me  seemed  a  long 
time  passed,  and  then  I  heard  a  movement  of  the 
ropes  that  told  me  the  engine  was  in  motion  and 
somebody  most  likely  coming  down — somebody  who 
would  not  fail  to  taunt  or  scold  at  least.  So,  acting 
under  the  spiritless  state  of  mind  which  had  pos- 
sesssion  of  me,  I  fled  again.  This  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  faces,  and  I  made  no  pause  tiU  I 
reached  one  of  them,  and  there  I  sat  down." 

"And  how  did  it  endf  said  Thomas,  observing 
that  I  had  paused  for  an  instant. 

"  It  ended,"  said  I,  "  in  a  very  i:)roj3er  way,  but 
with  two  incidents  which  were  equally  unexpected." 

"•Ended  with  two  V  queried  Thomas. 

"  Yes.  In  this  way.  It  was  soon  known  over 
all  the  village  that  I  was  still  in  the  pit.  At  home 
there  was  some  wondering  at  my  being  so  late,  but 
yet  no  alarm.  Conjectm'e  was  making  herself  very 
busy  in  the  village  as  to  what  had  befallen  me, 
but  efl'orts  more  practical  than  hers  were  needed  to 
solve  the  question.  Accordingly  several  men,  in- 
cluding a  near  relative  of  mine  and  a  lad  of  my 
OAvn  age — a  faitlifid  crony,  and  indeed  the  oidy 
lad  whom  I  could  so  call — came  down  to  see  what 
was  wrong.  I  felt  sure  that  my  relative  would  be 
among  the  searchers  —  how  I  arrived  at  that  con- 
clusion I  cannot  tell — and  I  thought  the  best  thing 
I  coidd  do  was  to  go  to  his  working  place  and  wait. 
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Some  hours  were  spent  in  searching  lonely  places 
for  me,  and  I  began  to  grow  weary  of  not  being 
found.  I  began  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  expectation  that  being  found  in  my 
relative's  place  would  have  a  softening  influence  on 
him.  I  was  afraid  the  fact  of  being  found  there 
woidd  not  turn  aside  the  punishment  which  I  now 
feareil  I  deserved.  However,  with  a  pick  which  I 
found  I  made  a  little  noise  now  and  then,  not 
doing  any  useful  work,  and  filling  in  the  time  with 
eager  listening.  At  length  the  long-expected  voices 
were  heard. 

"  '  There's  a  licht !  Yonder  he's  !'  I  heard,  and 
other  sounds  which  warned  me  that  my  strategy 
of  mollification  would  likely  prove  a  failm-e.  The 
growling  of  my  relative  was  very  audible,  and  I 
knew  what  to  expect.  But  the  expected  did  not 
exactly  happen.  Only  a  few  seconds  passed  till  a 
strong  hand  had  me  by  the  collar,  and  a  rough 
voice  said,  'AVhat  am  I  awn  ye  for  a'  this  bother  V 
I  did  not  answer  him,  and  he  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  begin  payment.  He  was  panting  with  exertion 
and  wrath,  and  I  suppose  was  waiting  till  he  could 
pay  me  more  effectually.  The  only  one  with  him 
was  tlie  crony  I  have  already  mentioned.  To  him 
I  turned  an  appealing  eye,  hardly  expecting  suc- 
cour from  his  feeble  hands.  But  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  '  Oot  frae  b'low  that  bad  stane,  Gibbie  ! ' 
Gibbie  sprang  aside,  inadvertently  releasing  me. 
I  was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  my  release. 
At  the  same  instant  my  crony,  in  his  hurry  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  '  bad '  stone  too,  lost  his 
liglit.  Mine  had  already  gone  out,  owing  to  the 
way  my  relative  had  seized  me,  and  now  my  crony 
stupidly  (let  us  say)  ran  against  the  only  light  that 
was  left,  putting  it  out  also. 

"Capital,  crony!"  little  William  exclaimed; 
while  Thomas,  looking  up,  said,  "  Very  well  exe- 
cuted !     But  in  the  dark  how  did  you  get  away?" 

"  Easily,"  I  said.  "  I  spoke  not  a  word,  but  fled 
down  hill,  guiding  myself,  after  I  had  run  a  little 
way,  by  the  ruts  cut  in  the  pavement  by  the  hutch 
wheels.  In  a  very  short  time  I  was  beyond 
Gibbie's  reach.  Knocks  and  scratches  I  got  plenti- 
fully from  the  rough  matter  I  was  nishing  past, 
but  I  did  not  mind  them.  The  other  searchers 
were  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  pit,  and  so  I  met 
with  no  one.  At  the  pit-bottom  all  was  dark,  but 
I  found  the  hutch,  with  the  chain  attached,  just  as 
the  men  who  had  come  down  to  search  for  me  had 
left  it.  I  seated  myself  in  it  and  shouted,  '  Ca' 
awa,'  with  the  fullest  voice  I  could  command,  and 
then  clutching  the  '  bank '  with  both  hands,  I  was, 
with  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about,  drawn  to  the 
surface.  My  mother,  much  alarmed,  was  there, 
and  gave  me  a  heartier  welcome  than  I  deserved. 
With  her  I  went  away  home  before  Gibbie  came 
'up,'  and  so  escaped  what  he  intended  for  me." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Thomas,  "that  bad  stone  was 
not  a  very  dangerous  one  after  all." 

"  Not  very,"  I  said,  and  I  meant  instantly  to 


moralise  on  the  folly  of  such  doings,  and  how  richly 
they  merited  punishment,  but  the  joyous  laughter 
which  followed  little  William's  exclamation,  "  Well 
done,  crony !"  showed  me  that  it  would  only  be 
words  wasted.  They  were  only  doing  what  boys 
will  do,  and  were  perhaps  proud  to  think  I  had 
once  been  a  boy  like  themselves. 

David  Wixgate. 

fHarriage  in  ^|)urrf). 

By  the  Kev.  John  Mackie,  M.A.,  Dalbeattie. 
T^OR  a  long  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  marriage 
-*-      service   in    Scotland   has  been  conducted  in 
private  dweUings.     It  is  only  within  very  recent 
years  that  a  change  in  this  respect  has  begun  to 
appear.     The  feehng  is  reviving  that  the  proper 
place  for  the  solemnisation  of  marriage,  for  which 
the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Church  are  asked,  is 
the  church.     Let  no  one  say  that  we  are  Anglicis- 
ing, that  we  are  aping  the  practice  of  the  sister 
kingdom — though  to  imitate  good  wherever  seen, 
and  to  try  to  make  it  our  own,  is  surely  no  cause 
for  shame,  no  heinous  crime.     We  are  advocating 
no  adoption  of  foreign  custom,  either  Anglican  or 
Roman,  but  a  return  to  what  was  the  custom,  and 
to  what  we  believe  is  the  law  of  the  Scottish 
Church.      In  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
Chiu-ch  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1560,  it  was  ordered 
in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  that 
Assembly,  that  "  After  the  banns  or  contract  hath 
been  published,  the  parties  assemble  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sermon  and  the  Minister  at  time  con- 
venient shall  proceed  with  the  Marriage  Service." 
Such  was  the  mind  of  the  Church  even  at  that 
early  time  regarding  the  place  for  the  solemnisation 
of  marriage.     If  also  we  turn  to  tlie  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1571,  eleven  years  after  that 
book  was   published,   we   read,    "  The   Assembly 
statuteth    and   ordaineth    that   aU    marriages   be 
solemnised  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  accord- 
ing to  the  public  order  established."     And  sixteen 
years  later,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1587,  of 
which  Andrew  Melville  was  Moderator,  William 
Callan   at  Auchentaile  was   charged  -with  having 
solemnised  the  marriage  of  WiUiam  Kirkaldie  or 
Kerr,  the  Laird  of  Grange,  in  his  own  house.     Tlie 
accused  confessed,  but  pleaded  that  he  had  done  so 
because  of  the  Laird's  illness.     But  the  deliverance 
of  the  Assembly  was — that  they  find  he  hath  trans- 
gressed the  Acts  of  the  Ku-k  in  making  the  said 
marriage  intra  privatos  parietes  (in  a  private  dwell- 
ing) and  therefore  to  have   inciu-red  the  penalty 
thereof,  viz.  deprivation  from  his  office  and  function 
in  time  coming.     Thus  suffered  William  Callan  for 
doing  what  is  now  done  daily  with  impunity.     Still 
fiuther  onward,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1602, 
it  was  enacted  for  securing  pubUcity  of  marriage 
even  when  solemnised  in  Church,  "  That  no  mar- 
riage be  celebrated  early  in  the  morning  or  with 
candle-light;   and  [the  General  Assembly]   find-s 
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likewise  that  it  is  lawful  to  celebrate  the  baud  of 
matrimony  upon  a  Sabbath  Day,  or  any  other 
preaching  day,  as  the  parties  shall  require."  But 
not  simply  because  it  is  an  old  custom  or  law  to 
solemnise  marriage  in  the  Church  do  we  wish  to  see 
it  adopted.  We  urge  it  because  of  the  apostolic 
injunction,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order."  There  is  little  or  no  decorum,  orderli- 
ness, or  solemnity  in  our  household  celebration  of 
marriage,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  spacious  apart- 
ments of  the  rich.  In  the  dwelling,  or  room,  of 
the  poor,  the  surroundings  are  generally  very  in- 
congruous. The  crushing  guests  and  the  festive 
board  are  no  aids,  but  hindrances,  to  solemnity. 
We  urge  it  on  the  ground  of  economy.  The  mar- 
riage feast,  now  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
marriage  service,  often  entails  an  early  and  pro- 
tracted fast,  often  leads  young  people  into  diffi- 
cidties  at  the  beginning  of  their  married  life,  and 
oftentimes  the  fear  of  this  helps  the  postponement 
of  marriage.  We  urge  it  on  the  ground  of  morality. 
The  drinking  and  the  dancing  through  the  midnight 
hours  that  sometimes — we  do  not  say  often — ac- 
company the  household  celebration  of  marriage  are 
not  calculated  to  promote  what  is  pure  and  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  On  the  ground  of  antiquity, 
solemnity,  economy,  and  morality,  we  advocate  the 
solemnisation  of  marriage  in  the  church,  in  the 
hours  of  day.  We  are  glad  that  already  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  amongst  us,  and  we  hope  that 
before  very  long  marriage  in  a  private  house  will 
be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

©ur  iHission  l^nmns. 

TN  January  the  Magazine  Committee  announced 
-*-  a  Prize  of  Five  Guineas,  to  be  given  in  1884, 
for  the  best  llission  Hymn — the  lijTnns  to  be  sent 
to  the  Editor  before  the  end  of  June.  Three  hun- 
dred and  five  hjTnns  have  been  sent !  They  are 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  from  England,  Ireland, 
the  Continent,  North  and  South  Africa,  and  India. 
Some  of  the  writers  teU  their  ages,  which  vary 
from"  fifteen  to  considerably  above  foru-score.  Doubt- 
less the  majority  belong  to  the  Chiu-ch  of  Scotland, 
but  many  have  informed  the  Editor  that  they  are 
office-bearers  or  members  of  other  churches.  The 
Manses  of  Scotland  have  sent  many  hymns.  Of 
the  whole  number,  about  eight  were  marked  by  the 
senders  as  not  in  competition  ;  four  or  five  were  not 
original,  but  were  evidently  sent  from  misunder- 
standing the  annomicemeut ;  and  one  was  posted 
after  the  close  of  June.  There  are  thus  about 
291  hymns  whose  merits  have  to  be  considered. 

While  the  contest  has  thus  interested  so  many 
who  have  found  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to  com- 
pose the  hymns,  there  is  but  one  drawback — that, 
of  course,  room  can  be  foimd  in  the  Magazine  for 
only  a  very  small  number,  and  many  hymns  of 
merit  have  to  be  returned.  To  our  friends  whose 
hjTnns  we  do  not  publish  we  would  say  : — It  only 
means  that  some  twelve  or  fifteen  of  this  great 


number  of  hymns  have  been  thought  better  than 
yours ;  and  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  making  of 
verses  must  for  the  most  part  be  its  own  reward. 

Mission  Hymns  will  continue  to  be  published 
for  a  few  months.  It  is  expected  that  the  prize  will 
be  announced  in  the  December  Magazine. 

VIII.— iitssion  ?^2mn. 

' '  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  ;  for  they  are 

white  already  to  harvest." — John  iv.  35. 

"The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few." 

Luke  x.  2. 

THE  liarvest-moon  is  waning, 
The  hour  is  wearing  late  ; 
0  who  would  empty-handed  meet 

The  Master  at  the  gate  ? 
He  high  reward  lias  promised 
For  those  His  work  who  do 
In  fields,  now  white  to  harvest,  where 
His  labourers  are  few. 

With  labours  late  and  early — 

From  India's  palmy  lands, 
From  snowy  Greenland's  ice-bound  coast. 

From  Afric's  burning  sands  ; 
From  earth's  remotest  nations, 

From  islands  of  the  sea — 
We'd  gather,  Lord,  a  harvest  full 

Of  golden  sheaves  for  Thee. 

Then  let,  Lord  of  the  harvest, 

Thy  blessings  on  us  flow  ; 
And  by  Thy  gi'ace,  at  home,  abroad, 

Where'er  Thy  four  winds  blow, 
Strong  in  Thy  strength  we'll  labour. 

Nor  for  the  heat  refrain, 
Till  we  return  with  precious  loads 

Of  ripe  and  golden  grain. 

Then  shall  we  gladly  welcome 

The  gospel  jubilee, 
When  from  the  brightness  of  Thy  face 

The  heathen  night  shall  flee  ; 
Then  men  shall  break  theii-  idols, 

And  sheath  the  cruel  sword, 
And,  side  by  side,  with  joy  proclaim 

One  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord. 

J.  R.  M. 

M\}^  Jutig  bcliebcs  ** Example  is 
Better  t|)an  ^rrcrpt/' 

A  SxoiiY  FOR  Children  :  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  II. 

/^N  Monday  morning  Judy  was  in  the  drawing- 
"  room  playing  her  scales,  when  suddenly  she 
twirled  round  on  the  rickety  old  piano-stool,  and 
said — 

"  Mother,  what  did  the  minister  say  /  could 
show  pou  1 " 

"  He  said  nothing  like  that,  Judy,"  answered  her 
mother,  who  was  busy  thinking  of  what  she  would 
order  for  dinner. 

"You  surely  can't  have  listened,  mother,"  said 
Judy  reprovingly ;  then  she  jumped  off  the  stool 
and  ran  to  the  open  window,  stretching  out  her 
little  neck  to  see  if  the  big  town-clock  would  say 
she  might  stop  her  music.  After  this  she  came 
to  where  her  mother   sat,   and   repeated  slowly, 


1?6         ^V11V  JUDY  P.EIJEVES  "EXA.MTLE  IS  BETTER  THAN  PKECEPT.' 


''  This  is  what  tho  luiiiistor  said  :  '  How  quickly 
children  show  us  exanii>lo  is  better  than  precci)t."' 

"You  are  right,  Judy;  I  reuieniber  now,"  her 
mother  answered.  "  He  meant  that  children  copy 
what  tliey  see  us  do,  much  sooner  than  they  do 
what  we  tell  them." 

"I  think  that  is  true,"  said  Judy,  meditating, 
"at  least  baby  w:is  like  that  on  Saturday  w'hen  Ave 
were  playing ;"  and  she  w^nt  slowly  back  to  the 
piano. 

At  ten  o'clock  Judy  finished  her  scales.  Tho 
day  was  too  cold  for  the  children  to  bathe,  but  the 
mother  said  they  might  go  with  nurse  to  the  w-est 
bay,  and  play  on  the  sands.  The  start  was  soon 
made ;  the  children  in  front  with  spades  and  pails, 
nurse  behind  with  baby  Phil,  and  a  large  umbrella 
to  shelter  her  from  the  wind.  Across  the  links 
they  went  with  eager  dancing  feet,  and  on  to  the 
sands,  where  the  waves  were  gently  breaking  over 
the  rocks.  This  was  Phil's  first  sight  of  the  sea, 
and  nurse  put  him  down  on  his  own  restless  feet, 
and  turned  to  seek  a  sheltered  spot.  Suddenly  she 
Wixs  startled  by  a  splash  and  a  scream.  Phil,  very 
brave  through  ignorance,  had  made  quick  use  of 
his  freedom  to  run  straight  into  the  sea,  and  had 
fallen  before  the  first  wave.  Nurse  rescued  the 
choking,  sobbing  child,  scolding  him  all  the  time. 

"  Oh,  nurse,  it  is  not  his  fault,"  said  Judy, 
scarcely  able  to  speak  for  laughter ;  "  he  was  copy- 
ing what  we  did  on  Saturday." 

"  And  a  bad  example  you've  been,"  said  nurse, 
■with  a  very  red  face  and  a  very  wet  gown.  Then 
she  added,  "  Must  I  drag  you  all  home  again,  or 
can  von  take  care  of  the  children  till  I  come  back, 
Miss  Judy?" 

"  Oh  yes,  nurse,"  said  Judy  eagerly ;  then  with 
unconscious  sarcasm,  "  I  shall  look  after  them  even 
better  than  you." 

"  Don't  let  them  go  on  the  rocks,  and  don't  let 
them  touch  my  \imbrella,"  said  nurse,  as  she 
hurried  off  with  Phil. 

Merrily  the  children  played ;  they  built  sand- 
castles,  dug  wells,  and  gathered  shells  —  until 
Judy,  in  search  of  something  new,  wandered  on  to 
the  rocks  followed  by  Harry  the  chubby.  Over 
the  rocks  he  followed  her  with  many  a  narrow 
escape  till  he  reached  some  slippery  seaweed  where 
he  stumbled  and  fell.  The  sharp  barnacle  shells 
scratched  his  poor  little  hands  and  knees,  and  the 
tears  stood  in  his  blue  eyes.  Judy  led  him  back 
to  the  safety  of  the  sands,  and  told  him  as  she  did 
so  that  rocks  were  meant  for  big  girls,  not  for 
stujiid  little  boys.  Then  she  opened  nurse's,  big 
umbrella  and  stuck  it  fast  in  the  sand-castle. 
"Creep  under  this  nice  little  tent,  Harry,  and  I 
shall  look  at  your  wounds,"  commanded  Judy. 
Before  she  couhl  do  this,  however,  a  sharp  gust  of 
wind  seized  the  umbrella  and  carried  it  off  in 
triumph.  Away  along  the  sands  it  trundled,  first 
slowly,  then  faster  and  fiister.  Judy,  followed  by 
Madge,   at   once  gave   chase,   shouting  —  "  Don't 


The   children 
very  near  the 


move  till  we  come  back,  Hariy." 
ran  at  full  speed,  and  soon  got 
umbrellii,  as  it  scudded  before  the  wind.  Some- 
times it  went  with  great  leaps  along  the  sand. 
Now  it  stopped  till  Judy  and  Madge  almost  touched 
it.  Then  it  started  wildly  off  again,  past  all  the 
houses,  past  the  golf  links,  on  and  on  it  went,  like 
a  living  creature.     Judv  and  Madge  still  followed. 


breathless  with  running  and  crimson  with  excite- 
ment. It  caught  at  last  in  some  seaweed,  and  Judy 
had  just  cried,  "  I've  got  you  now,"  when,  with  a 
wild  whirl,  it  flew  right  aw^ay  out  to  sea.  For  a 
few  moments  it  floated,  then  filled  with  water, 
and  sank  to  the  bottom. 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Madge  with  pit}'.  "It  is 
drownded  now." 

Judy  threw  herself  down  exhausted,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  0  Madge,  I  never  had  such  fun  in  my 
life  !" 

They  rested  a  few  minutes  and  then  turned  to 
go  home.  They  were  too  tired  to  go  quickly 
against  the  wdnd  which  cooled  their  flushed  cheeks 
and  lifted  their  golden  hair.  The  way  seemed 
very  long,  but  at  last  they  got  back  to  the  rocks 
and  met  nurse,  who  looked  veiy  cross,  and  said  : 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mi>s  Judyl"  then 
in  dismay,  "and  where  is  Master  Harry?" 

"  Is  he  not  on  the  sand  1  I  left  him  there,"  said 
Judy,  the  bright  colour  slowly  fading  from'  her 
childish  face,  as  she  saw^  that  the  tide  had  long 
since  washed  away  every  trace  of  their  play.  Then 
she  told  nurse  why  she  had  left  Harry,  and  the 
sad  fate  of  the  umbrella. 

This  time  there  was  no  ripple  of  laughter  in  her 
sweet  young  voice.  They  sought  Harry  eveiy- 
where,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  On  the  links, 
on  the  sands,  and  down  by  the  harbour,  but  all  in 
vain.  Judy  every  now  and  then  gazed  feaifuUy 
out  to  sea  with  pale  cheeks  and  a  heavy  heart. 

Far  and  near  the  news  had  spread,  and  the 
poor  anxious  mother  had  many  a  willing  heli>er. 
Among  the  most  eager  in  the  search  were  three 
little  girls  who  lived  in  a  house  on  the  links. 
They  only  stopped  now  because  the  hour  for  their 
bathe  had  come,  and  they  wished  to  catch  the  tide 
before  it  turned.  They  hurried  down  to  the  shore, 
but  found  to  their  surprise  that  their  bathing  box 
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would  not  open,  and  yet  the.y  knew  it  had  been  left 
unlocked.  "What  is  the  matter  with  the  doorf 
cried  Edith,  pushing  it  with  all  her  might.  "  I  do 
believe  some  one  is  inside."  Thereupon  the  door 
opened  and  the  girls  saw  a  fat  little  boj"-,  in  a  blue 
jersey  suit,  with  a  very  dirty  sleepy  face.  "  Harry  ! " 
they  cried  with  joy,  and  they  carried  him  in  triumph 
to  his  mother.  The  little  truant  explained  that 
when  Judy  left  him  he  was  frightened  a  shark 
would  come  and  eat  him,  so  had  hidden  in  the  nice 
little  house.  He  had  slept  peacefully  nearly  all 
the  time,  and  could  not  quite  understand  why  such 
a  fuss  was  made  over  him.  When  he  got  home 
he  was  very  hungry,  and  submitted  rather  unwill- 
ingly to  all  the  kissing  and  hugging.  That  night 
Judy's  mother  said  to  her : 

"  It  was  not  right  of  nurse  to  leave  you  alone 
on  the  sands,  but,  Judy,  I  am  afraid  I  can  never 
trust  you  again  with  the  little  ones." 

"  Don't  say  that,  mother,"  pleaded  Judy,  the 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  always 
remember  now  that 

Example  is  better  than  precept." 

Annie  Beattie. 


Scarcfjtng  ttc  .Scriptures, 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  Find  that  tlie  Lord  said  He  would  cover  Moses  with 
His  hand  ;  and  find  that  after  this  Moses'  face  shone. 

2.  When  did  Moses  put  on  a  vail,  and  when  did  he 
take  it  off? 

3.  Find  where  St.  Paul  says  (1)  that  in  his  day  the 
vail  was  on  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites,  and  (2)  that  we 
may  without  a  vail  behold  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord. 

4.  Find  six  miraculous  things  in  the  life  of  Gideon. 

5.  Find  the  story  of  Gideon's  youngest  son  being  saved 
from  massacre. 

6.  Find  in  Kings  a  similar  story  of  the  son  of  a  king 
saved  from  a  massacre  of  the  seed  royal. 

7.  Find  in  St.  Luke  four  occasions  on  which  Jesus  was 
falsely  accused  of  not  keeping  the  Sabbath-day,  or  of 
allowing  His  disciples  to  break  it. 

8.  Find  in  St.  John  the  same  false  accusation  brought 
on  two  other  occasions  ;  and  a  place  in  another  chapter 
of  St.  John  where  Jesus  defends  Himself  against  that 
accusation. 

9.  Find  in  a  chapter  of  1  Timothy  ten  things  (name 
them)  that  a  minister  ought  to  be  : 

10.  And  in  the  same  place  six  things  that  a  minister 
ought  not  to  be. 

ANSWERS  FOR  JULY. 
1.  Luke  4.  21  ;  24.  27.  2.  John  5.  39  ;  Acts  17.  11. 
3,  4.  God's  Word  is  likened  in  the  119th  Psalm  to — 
riches,  14  ;  songs,  54  ;  thousands  of  gold  and  silver,  72  ; 
delights,  92 ;  honey,  103  ;  a  lamp,  a  light,  105  ;  an 
heritage  for  ever,  111  ;  fine  gold,  127  ;  great  spoil,  162. 
5.  The  Christian  prays  in  faith,  James  1.  5  ;  endures 
temptation,  12  ;  is  swift  to  hear,  19  ;  slow  to  wrath,  19  ; 
a  doer  of  the  word,  22  ;  bridles  his  tongue,  26  ;  visits 
the  afflicted,  27  ;  keeps  himself  unspotted,  27.  6,  7. 
Luke  22.  32  ;  John  6.  28,  29  ;  15.  5  ;  21.  15-17  ;  Rom. 
12.  5-8  ;  2  Cor.  4.  13,  14  ;  5.  18  ;  Gah  1.  15,  16  ;  2 
Tim.  2.  2.  8.  2  Cor.  5.  8  ;  Phil.  1.  23.  9.  Philemon. 
10.  Onesimus,  mentioned  also  in  Col.  iv.  9,  converted 
by  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  became  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 


a  ^cconti  lm\Ul}o\\x  ixiidj  tijc 
Supplements, 

By  the  Editor, 

We  had  not  thought  to  resume  this  page  quite  so  soon. 
But  so  many  friends  have  responded  to  our  request  in 
last  Magazine  by  sending  their  July  Supplements,  that 
we  should  be  withholding  something  from  our  readers  if 
we  did  not  give  them  another  glimpse  into  the  life  of  our 
Scottish  parishes. 

How  many  ministers  will  echo  the  words  of  Dr.  Boyd 
and  Mr.  Anderson  in  their  St.  Andrews  Supplement: — 
"  In  many  parishes,  unreasonable  persons  may  be  found 
who  give  no  information  to  Ministers  or  Elders  when  a 
visit  is  desired,  and  then  grumble  at  not  having  been 
visited.  As  in  cases  of  sickness  you  send  for  the  Doctor, 
so  send  for  the  Minister.  The  one  is  not  likely  to  know 
he  is  wanted  without  being  told  any  more  than  the  other. 

"If  it  were  possible  so  to  print  this  paragraph  as  to 
make  it  cry  out  from  the  page,  we  should  :  so  needful  is 
it  to  be  said  in  every  parish  known  to  us." 

Govanhill  Supplement  has  been  written  on  Midsummer 
Day,  and,  while  Mr.  Muir  has,  no  doubt,  as  usual,  his 
Church  notices  and  Church  Register  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riages and  deaths,  the  speciality  of  the  Supplement  is  an 
answer  to  the  question,  Why  do  we  love  the  Summer  ? 
Here  is  a  fragment  of  the  answer  : — "  There  seems  to  be 
some  connection  between  our  growing  love  of  the  summer 
and  our  growing  older.  It  may  be  that  we  feel  somehow 
that  daylight  and  sunshine  are  our  more  congenial  ele- 
ment. It  may  even  be  the  shadow  always  lying  in  our 
path,  seen  or  not  seen,  that  we  and  the  Summer  shall 
never  meet  again  ;  and  as  we  hold  long  in  our  hand  the 
hand  of  one  we  love,  loth  to  let  him  go  lest  we  should 
never  see  him  again,  so  would  we  fain  keep  the  Summer 
with  us — its  feasts  of  beauty,  its  fountains  of  pleasure. 
We  do  not  let  it  go  from  us  as  a  thing  that  we  are  glad 
to  be  rid  of ;  but  rather,  we  bid  it  sorrowfully  farewell 
as  it  slips  away,  and  slips  away,  like  the  receding  voice 
of  a  friend.  'I  recline,'  says  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
'  upon  the  still  unwithered  grass,  and  whisper  to  my- 
self, 0  perfect  day  !  O  beautiful  world  !  O  beneficent 
God  !  And  it  is  the  promise  of  a  blessed  eternity  ;  for 
our  Creator  would  never  have  made  such  lovely  days, 
and  have  given  us  the  deep  hearts  to  enjoy  them  above 
and  beyond  all  thought,  unless  we  were  meant  to  be 
immortal.  This  sunshine  is  the  golden  pledge  thereof. 
It  beams  through  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  shows  us 
glimpses  far  inward.'  There  may  be  here,  we  say,  some 
indication  why  we  love  the  sunshine  best." 

Mr.  Robertson  of  Clepington,  Dundee,  writing  to 
strengthen  his  Sunday  Scliool  of  260  children,  prints  a 
poem  by  one  of  his  faithful  band  of  teachers.  It  is  not 
commonplace,  and  it  may  encourage  teachers  elsewhere : — 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

Standin'  in  the  seat  o'  duty, 

Facin'  hungrj',  soul-fu'  een, 
Hearin'  a'  their  tasks  repeated, 

Tellin'  what  the  hard  thochts  mean. 

Strivin'  sair  to  pu'  the  thistles, 

Plantin'  holy  seed  instead  ; 
Weak  an'  weary,  hopefu',  cheery, 

Wi'  a  fu'er  heart  than  head. 

Every  power  strained  to  teach  them, 
Watchin'  ilka  changin'  mood  : — 

Jamie,  wi'  his  funny  answers, 
Maks  the  ithers  lauch  alood. 

Hearts  unstrung  an'  stamacks  cravin' 

Steerin',  wearied  to  be  free  ; 
A'  in  vain  the  words  o'  wisdom  ! 

Mind  an'  ear  they  winna  gie. 
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Vexed,  an'  pleased  ;  east  doon,  uplifted  ; 

Chequered  weeks  ruu  into  j'ears  ; 
Xear  despair,  j-et  perseveriii'  ; 

Hope  triumpliaut  ower  a'  fears. 

Gallant  hearts,  be  brave  and  steadfast ; 

Godlike  wark  wins  Godlike  prize  ; 
Gowden  blinks  frae  heaven's  glory 

Gild  j'our  active  sacrifice. 

Mr.  M'Naughtan  of  Ardoch  encourages  his  Sunday 
School  by  giving  the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  most  regulai'ly.  Having  as  yet  only  a  small 
circulation,  and  being,  as  Presbytery  Clerk,  jiossessor  of 
a  "  cyclostyle,"  he  gives  his  Parish  a  monthly  Supplement 
at  an  almost  nominal  expense.  We  do  not  know  what 
a  cyclostyle  is,  but  from  the  specimen -supplements 
before  us,  it  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  recent  con- 
trivances for  multiplying  copies  of  a  written  circular  bj"^ 
an  eas}'  process. 

Dr.  Macleod  of  St.  Stephen's  informs  his  Congregation 
that  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly  he 
has  undertaken  for  a  short  time  to  be  Joint-Convener 
(with  Sir.  Pagan  of  Bothwell)  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee.  His  words  should  be  considered  by  the 
Church  at  large  : — "When  it  is  remembered  that  besides 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
there  are  no  less  than  13  Sub-Committees,  some  of  which 
meet  frequently,  and  all  of  which  the  Conveners  are 
expected  to  attend,  not  to  speak  of  correspondence,  etc., 
it  wQl  readily  be  seen  that  the  demands  on  time  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  fully  to  justify  the  resolution  of  the 
Assembly,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  Convener  who  will 
be  set  free  from  Parochial  duty,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
give  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  work  of  the 
Church's  Foreign  Mission." 

The  July  Supplement  for  Dailly  Parish  brings  to  a 
close  the  story  of  a  parishioner  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, John  Stevenson  of  Camregan,  a  Covenanter  who 
fought  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  His  hairbreadth  escapes 
during  nine  j'ears'  hiding,  and  his  prayers  and  reasonings, 
by  which  he  found  his  way  to  join  in  communion  with 
the  restored  Church  of  Scotland,  though  he  ' '  thought 
the  covenants  not  renewed  and  all  guilty  of  sad  defection 
not  dul}'  censured,"  form  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten. 

Mr.  Stewart  Wright  of  Blantyre  is  also  giving  biogra- 
phies of  the  eminent  men  of  his  Parish.  He  tells  of 
great  merchants,  founders  of  the  BlantjTe  Mills,  whose 
struggles  and  success  have  the  interest  of  romance.  But 
his  greatest  name  is  that  of  David  Livingstone,  who  was 
born  "  in  a  little  room,  up  a  spiral  stair,  in  a  three- 
storied  block  of  buildings  at  the  Blantyre  Mills."  Mr. 
Wright  met  him  only  once  : — "  We  were  under  orders  for 
India,  and  he  was  about  to  start  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  Africa.  There  are  sunny  spots  in  a  man's  memory, 
and  such  is  the  hour  of  conversation  we  then  had  with 
Livingstone.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  conversation, 
for  he  talked  and  we  listened  ;  and  never  can  we  forget 
the  eagle  eye,  the  fervid  talk,  the  warm,  loving  heart, 
the  self-abnegating  spirit,  the  nobleness  of  the  gentle- 
man." 

St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
Church  connectio!!  of  364  families  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  parish  : — Church  of  Scotland,  134  ;  Free  Church, 
54  ;  U.P.  Church,  52  ;  Episcopal,  24  ;  Roman  Catholic, 
22  ;  other  denominations,  14  ;  no  church,  48  ;  not  ascer- 
tained, 16. 

ilr.  Watt  has  a  monthly  page  for  Fetteresso.  A  large 
part  of  the  town  of  Stonehaven  is  in  this  parish  (the  rest 
is  in  Dunnottar).  He  has  just  visited  the  landward 
part  of  the  parish,  and  finds  that  out  of  143  families  111 
are  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
gives  the  names,  the  course  of  studj',  and  the  prizes 
gained  by  a  Bible  Class  of  39  young  men,  and  rejoices  in 
admitting  to  the  Lord's  Supper  15  from  this  Class. 
Altogether,   44  Young  Communicants  are  admitted  at 


this  time,  whose  names  are  printed.  In  the  case  of 
older  persons  who  might  not  like  such  publicity,  the 
names  are  withheld.  Mr.  Watt's  wish  for  all  his  Young 
Communicants  is  that  the  prayer  of  St.  Augustine  may 
be  fulfilled  in  their  happy  experience  : — 
"  Lord,  take  my  heart,  for  I  cannot  give  it  to  Thee  ; 
Lord,  keep  my  heart,  for  I  cannot  keep  it  for  Thee." 

From  Dr.  Gloag's  excellent  monthly  Supplement  we 
learn  that  a  "Mission  Sabbath"  has  been  kept  not  only 
in  Galashiels,  but  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Selkirk.  The  different  ministers  exchanged 
pulpits  and  gave  addresses  on  ^lissionary  subjects  ;  and 
in  the  evening  they  held  a  united  meeting  in  Galashiels. 
Dr.  Gloag  thus  goes  to  the  root  of  much  of  the  indiffer- 
ence which  prevails  in  regard  to  Foreign  Missions  : — 
"  AVe  must  be  born  from  above  and  have  implanted 
within  us  those  graces  which  form  a  missionary  spirit 
before  we  can  be  truly  anxious  or  make  any  real  efforts 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  None 
but  a  regenerated  soul  can  enter  truly  and  deeply  into 
the  great  work  of  converting  the  world  unto  Christ." 

The  minister  of  Rayne,  Aberdeenshire — Mr.  Greig — 
has  a  sermon,  "Is  it  waste?"  Is  it  waste  to  spend 
money  on  spiritual  work,  on  Foreign  Missions,  on  beau- 
tiful churches  ?  His  answers  are  (1)  Secularism  builds 
no  infirmaries,  almshouses,  orphanages  ;  Jesus  has  been 
the  best  friend  of  the  poor.  (2)  The  Church  that 
neglects  foreign  work  is  not  full  of  enthusiasm  for  home 
work,  and  those  Christians  who  earnestly  and  prayer- 
fully seek  the  extension  of  Christ's  Church  among  all 
nations  are  found  giving  most  and  working  hardest  for 
the  poor  and  wretched  near  at  hand.  (3)  In  the  beauti- 
ful church  Christ  may  see  what  He  values  most — love 
and  faith  and  gratitude.  And  may  it  not,  standing 
from  age  to  age,  be  the  most  fitting  memorial  of  a  great 
and  deep  love,  and  to  many  yet  unborn  a  stepping-stone 
to  higher  things  ? 

Polmont  gives  the  chapters  to  be  read  during  Divine 
Service  for  three  months.  St.  Aidan's,  Edinburgh,  has 
formed  a  Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Guild  ;  and  Slains, 
Aberdeenshire,  a  Branch  of  the  Scottish  Girls'  Friendly 
Society.  Kelvinhaugh  has  cleared  ofif  its  debt ;  and  the 
Barony  has  subscribed  £3664  towards  a  New  Church. 
Mr.  Rennison  is  leaving  Alloa,  to  be  Minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Fiji,  where,  says  Mr.  Bryson, 
"he  will  practically  fix  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Southern  Pacific."  God's 
blessing  go  with  him !  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  is 
reorganising  its  JuvenUe  Missionary  Association.  The 
Minister  of  Canongate,  in  announcing  the  addition  of 
part  of  New  Street  district  to  Canongate,  pleads  for 
more  Ministers  and  Missionaries  in  populous  parishes, 
rather  than  the  building  of  more  churches.  Dr.  Wilson 
writes  brief  Memoirs  of  his  Predecessors  in  New  Abbey 
Parish.  He  is  only  the  fourteenth  pastor  since  the 
Reformation — a  period  of  320  years.  The  three  ministers 
who  preceded  Dr.  Charteris  in  New  Abbey  served  the 
parish  for  133  years.  May  Dr.  Wilson  rival  them  in 
a  long  life  as  in  everything  else  that  is  good  ! 

Some  ministers  are  about  to  have  a  holiday,  and  they 
say  so.  If  they  have  worked  hard  their  people  will  not 
grudge  them  their  rest.  "  Were  there  no  other  need 
for  holidays,"  says  Mr.  Campbell  of  Rosemount,  Aber- 
deen, "  I  would  defend  them  stoutly  on  the  ground  that 
they  afford  an  opportunity  of  freshening  the  spirit,  and 
of  adding  new  interests  to  existence."  But  we  must 
pause.  We  had  noted  fifteen  parishes  that  tell  of  their 
Sunday  School  "  Day  in  the  Country."  Neither  they 
nor  any  that  are  named  in  this  paper  were  spoken  of  last 
month  ;  and  all  these  are  but  samples  out  of  many  more. 
First  Supplements  have  reached  us  from  Durris  (Aber- 
deen), Bothkennar  (Stirling),  and  Lome  Street  (Edin- 
bnrgii).  Ministers  who  get  their  Supplements  printed 
locally  will  at  all  times  confer  a  favour  by  sending  a 
copy  to  the  Editor. 


Note. — The  Editor  reqiusts  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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A  SHETLAND  STORY. 
By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxbt. 

Chapter  I. 

"Braveliearts  andclean !  and  yet — God  guide  them — young." 

Tennyson. 

THERE  is  no  denying  the  truth— they  were  wild 
laddies.  Ten  times  a  day  the  Minister  had 
occasion  to  put  a  hand  distractedly  to  his  brow 
and  exclaim,  "  Dear  me,  those  boys  !  what  wiU  they 
be  at  next?"  Yet  he  was  obliged  to  laugh  more 
often  than  scold  when  the  tale  of  their  misadven- 
tures reached  him. 

All  the  Parish  predicted  that  the  Manse  Boys 
would  come  to  "  nae  gude  ;"  and  yet,  upon  inquiry, 
their  father  was  satisfied  that  the  misfortunes  which 
followed  their  pranks  proceeded  from  nothing  worse 
than  the  "  outcome  "  of  mere  boyish  fun  and  up- 
roarious animal  spirits. 

Their  little  mother — sometimes  frightened  into 
hysterics  by  a  mad  freak,  sometimes  driven  to  bay 
by  complaints  made  against  her  offspririg — could, 
nevertheless,  always  hold  up  her  head  proudly,  and 
say,  "  My  boys  never  did  a  mean  or  bad  deed.  No 
one  can  accuse  them,  with  justice,  of  acting  from 
wicked  motives.  Heedless,  forgetful,  foolish,  they 
certainly  are,  but  nothing  worse,  thank  God  ! " 

"  That  is  true,"  the  Minister  would  reply,  with  a 
smile ;  "  but  all  the  same,  my  dear,  we  must  allow 
that  such  tricks  as  they  are  for  ever  playing  are 
not  becoming  in  a  clergjTnan's  children." 

"  They  will  learn  Avisdom  vnih  time,"  the  mother 
would  add ;  and  then  the  father,  knowing  that 
life's  trials  come  (all  too  soon)  to  tame  the  exuber- 
ant spirits  of  youth,  would  inflict  some  light  punish- 
ment and  let  the  culprits  go. 

We  can  always  train  other  people's  children 
better  than  their  own  parents  do,  at  least  so  we 
think ;  and  everybody  affirmed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell  did  not  manage  their  boys  in  a  right  way. 
A  more  strict  discipline  was  required,  less  time 
allowed  for  amusement,  and  no  permission  to  act 
on  their  own  discretion  given. 

But,  to  do  the  folk  justice,  though  they  prophesied 
darkly  regarding  the  Blanse  Boys,  they  liked  the 
frank,  reckless  laddies  well  enough,  and  were  by 
no  means  hard  upon  them  otherwise  than  in  speech. 


Only  one  family  in  the  whole  Parish  cherished  a 
bitter  dislike  towards  them,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  showing  it.  This  ill  feeling  was  caused  as  much 
by  the  fact  that  the  Minister  had  been  obliged  to 
administer  church  discipline  in  the  case  of  a  mem- 
ber of  that  household  as  by  any  act  of  aggression 
which  the  boys  had  committed.  The  family  of 
which  I  speak  consisted  of  four  individuals,  namely, 
Ned  Harper,  a  surly  man  of  middle  age ;  his  twin 
brother,  a  cripple;  and  two  sour- tempered  old 
maid  sisters.  The  characters  of  all  these  indivi- 
duals were  marked  by  much  eccentricity,  which 
amused  their  neighbours,  and  caused  the  Manse 
Boys  to  look  upon  the  family  as  fair  game.  And 
yet  any  one  of  the  youthful  marplots  would  will- 
ingly have  done  a  kind  action  for  the  Harpers  if 
occasion  had  offered.  There  was  no  malice  in  the 
boys,  though  Hagar  Harper  affirmed  that  they 
were  the  "  wickedest  bairns  in  the  Isle,"  and  one 
of  them  she  named  "  the  mainspring  o'  a'  mischief," 
he  being  usually  the  ringleader  in  any  plot  against 
the  peace  of  her  family.  Of  course  the  boys  were 
quite  aware  of  the  hostile  feeling  among  the  Har- 
pers, and  that  knowledge — far  from  making  the 
lads  ashamed  of  themselves — only  provoked  a 
wilder  spirit  of  mischief  and  a  determination  to 
torment  the  enemy  yet  more. 

The  Manse  of  Westervoe  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  one  of  those  winding  fiords  which  intersect 
the  Shetland  Isles,  giving  to  them  that  varied 
beauty  which  is  less  common  in  the  sister  groups 
of  Faroe  and  Orkney.  These  rise  higher  than  the 
Shetlands,  are  individually  larger,  and  are  generally 
girdled  by  uniform  ranges  of  lofty  rock.  The 
Shetland  Isles  lie  lower  on  the  ocean,  and  their 
outlines  are  broken  by  arms  of  the  sea  curving  out 
and  in  among  the  rocks  and  green  valleys,  and 
giving  endless  variety  to  the  landscapes. 

Westervoe  ran  far  inland,  widening  as  it  went, 
until  it  took  a  lake-like  appearance.  Its  entrance 
was  rendered  dangerous  by  a  reef  of  rock,  covered 
at  high  water,  but  left  dry  when  the  tide  was  out. 
On  that  reef  was  always  to  be  found  a  plentiful 
supply  of  shell-fish,  and  in  consequence  it  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  men  and  boys  in  search  of  bait. 

A  few  scattered  hamlets  added  life  to  the  shores 
of  the  Voe,  and  the  hills  rising  abruptly  on  every 
side  gave  an  aspect  of  peace  and  solitude  to  the 
scene,  causing  one  to  feel  as  though  the  world  were 
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shut  out  —  with  all  its  restlessness  ,'\nd   strife  — 
tVoui  this  "•  Island-valley  of  the  Blest." 

Ned  Harper's  cottage  was  not  far  from  the 
Manse,  so  that  his  "rigs"  were  divided  from  the 
glebe  by  uotliing  more  than  a  rugged  stone  fence, 
over  wliich  I\Ir.  Mitchell's  boys  and  Harper's  ponies 
were  perpetually  making  inroads  upon  the  domains 
of  their  respective  owners,  and  in  that  way  keep- 
ing up  the  feud  which,  woidd  have  been  better  left 
to  die  a  natural  death. 

One  morning  Ned  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Jlanse  with  an  ugly  frown  on  his  face,  and  inquired 
for  tiie  Minister  iu  a  tone  which  boded  no  good. 
"Is  it  onytliing  very  particular ?"  asked  the  maid; 
for  the  time  was  Saturday  morning,  and  Mr. 
Jlitchell  was  understood  to  be  employed  on  his 
sermon  for  next  day  at  that  hour,  and  not  to  be 
disturbed  except  on  urgent  business. 

"Yes,  it  is  very  particular,"  said  Ned  in  a  surly 
voice.  "  It  is  sae  particular  that  if  I  can't  see 
him  now  I'll  go  to  the  Laird  wi'  my  complaint,  for 
I'm  determined  I'll  have  my  revenge." 

These  words  (at  least  part  of  them)  were  re- 
peated to  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Ned  was  admitted  to 
the  study.  The  anxious,  harassed  expression  of 
the  face  turned  to  greet  him  might  have  deterred 
a  better-tempered  man  from  speaking  as  Ned  did ; 
but  he  was  vindictive,  conscious  of  ill-usage,  and  a 
great  many  evil  passions  had  rule  over  his  spirit. 
He  began  his  complaint  at  once.  "  Sir,  those  boys 
o'  yours  hae  gone  beyond  a'  thing  noo.  I  kent 
afore  lang  they  wad.  bring  themselves  within  the 
power  of  the  law — and  that  day  has  come  ! " 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  the  Minister  asked, 
rising  to  his  feet,  and  paling  a  little.  But  before 
Ned  could  answer  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  then  Mrs.  Mitchell  came  in.  The  maids  had 
informed  her  of  Harper's  words,  and  maternal 
anxiety  overcame  every  scruple.  "  I  mnst  know 
what  they  have  done,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  her 
husband's  hurried  "  Run  away,  my  dear,  till  Ned 
has  done  speaking,  then  I  will  come  and  teU  you 
what  is  wrong." 

The  mother  turned  her  white  face  to  the  accuser 
of  her  sons  and  asked,  "  Is  any  person  hurt  1" 

"Nae  person,  ma'am.  But  my  best  pony — a 
beast  worth  £10  at  the  very  laist — and  he's  lying 
dead  under  the  stane-dyke." 

Both  parents  were  relieved  at  once,  for  they  had 
feared  something  far  worse,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  flickered  around  the  corners  of  Mrs.  Mitchell's 
mouth,  while  the  Minister  resumed  his  seat  and 
said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  loss.  Harper.  Tell 
me  how  it  occurred." 

"  This  was  hoo  it  was.  The  crater  had  lain 
doun  at  the  side  o'  the  wa'  that's  atween  your  field 
and  mine,  and  one  o'  yon  .spirits  o'  evil  (I  can  ca' 
tliem  naething  better)  came  by.  The  mischief  in 
him  made  him  draw  the  beast's  lang  tail  through 
the  holes  o'  the  wa'  ;  and  then  he  plaited  the  hair 
around  the  stanes.    Ye  ken  yourself  that  the  stane- 


dyke  is  rucklie  and  ready  to  fa'  at  a  touch ;  so,  of 
course,  when  my  pony  gaed  to  lift  himself  he  pu'd 
at  the  wa'  and  it  fell  upon  the  tap  o'  him.  A 
bonnie  job  for  a  young  gentleman  to  do  to  a  puir 
man's  crater ! " 

Mrs.  Mitchell's  eyes  flashed ;  but  the  Minister 
asked  mildly,  "  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  one 
of  our  boys  that  did  thisi" 

"Nae  doubt  they'll  deny  it,"  exclaimed  Ned  in 
angry  tones ;  "but  a'  the  same  I  hae  witnesses  for 
what  I  say.  Your  ain  farm-servant,  John,  and  my 
brother,  puir  Bartle,  saw  the  boy  poking  at  the 
wa'  where  the  pony  was.  And,  forby  that,  the 
plaits  M^ere  tied  wi'  a  bit  o'  red  cord  like  ye  have 
up  yonder  at  your  pictures ;  and  nae  folk  in 
Westervoe  have  string  o'  that  sort  to  gie  to  boys, 
unless  it  be  the  Ha'  folk,  or  yourselves." 

"Where  are  the  boys,  do  you  know,  my  dearl" 
Mr.  Mitchell  asked  his  wife. 

"  Somewhere  not  far  distant.  Don't  you  hear 
themf  and  the  lady,  going  to  the  open  window, 
through  which  the  merry  shouts  of  young  people 
could  be  plainly  heard,  leaned  out  and  called, 
"  Boys  !  boys  !  here  !     You  are  wanted,  quick  !" 

Dovm  from  the  top  of  an  outhouse  scrambled 
four  laddies,  rosy-faced,  bright-eyed,  curly-haired. 
Four  handsome,  athletic  boys,  brimful  of  animal 
life  and  happiness,  all  unconscious  of  the  thunder- 
bolt to  be  discharged  on  their  heedless  heads. 
They  raced  round  to  the  window,  and  the  eldest,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  asked,  "What's  up,  mother?" 

"Your  father  wishes  to  speak  with  j'ou — all ; 
come  in  directly  ;"  she  said,  very  gravely  ;  and  the 
culprits,  aware  that  some  delinquency  had  tran- 
spired, went  round  to  the  door  with  sobered  coimte- 
nances,  and  came  trooping  into  the  study  making 
vain  efforts  to  look  cheerful  and  unconcerned. 

As  soon,  however,  as  they  saw  Ned  theii*  faces 
fell,  for  they  knew  too  well  that  he  was  there  to 
denounce  them.  No  person  in  the  Isle,  except 
Ned,  ever  dreamed  of  carrying  tales  of  the  boys  to 
their  father. 

Chapter  II. 

"  He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe." — Tennyson. 

"  Boys,"  said  the  Minister,  angry  at  what  they  had 
done,  pitying  them  for  their  "sins  of  youth,"  yet 
curiously  proud  of  their  appearance,  and  confident 
of  the  answer  he  would  receive,  "  boy.s,  some  one 
played  a  shameful  trick  upon  one  of  Harper's  ponies 
last  night.  The  animal  was  found  dead  this  morn- 
ing. I  shall  have  to  pay  its  value  to  the  owner 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  one  of  you  was  the  per- 
petrator of  that  cruel,  thoughtless  trick,  and  you 
know  what  pain  it  wiU  be  to  your  mother  and 
myself  to  see  such  a  deed  brought  home  to  om* 
sons.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  further  about 
itr' 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  "  mainspring 
o'  a'  mischief,"  Mr.  Mitchell's  second  son,  aged  four- 
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teeii,  stepped  forward,  aud  with  quivering  lijis 
said  "  I  am  very  sorry,  fother.  I  didn't  think  it 
would  hurt  the  /)owy.  I  only  thought  of — of  teas- 
ing Ned." 

"  Ay,"  exchximed  Ned,  "  teasing  me  !  That's 
what  ye're  for  ever  thinking  o',  but  ye've  gone  ower 
■fiu-  this  time,  and  I'll  have  my  revenge  upon  you." 

"Not  upon  Frank.  You  can't  hurt  Am,"  said 
Mrs.  Mitchell.  "  You  will  have  your  revenge  sure 
enough,  but  it  will  be  visited  on  his  father " 

"  Hush,  Mary,"  the  Minister  interrupted.  "  It 
will  not  be  revenge  but  simple  justice.  The  boy 
has  erred,  and  Harper  must  not  suffer." 

Ned's  face  flushed  crimson,  and  he  drew  back 
abashed,  as  the  Minister  went  on  in  gentle  sad 
tones.     "What  price  was  your  pony  valued  at?" 

"£10,  but — but — I'd  take  less,  and  it — it  was 
— weel,  sir,  I  think  the  boys  shoidd  pay  themselves 
for  the  ill  wark  they  do." 

Without  attending  to  his  words  Mr.  Mitchell 
opened  a  small  drawer  in  his  desk  and  drew  out 
two  crisp  new  five-pound  notes. 

"  There  is  the  money,"  he  said  quietly,  as  he 
handed  it  across  to  Ned,  who  drew  back  a  little 
and  stammered,  "  Sir,  there  is  no'  that  hurry.  I 
wad  rather  see  the  boy  thrashed  and " 

"  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell  sternly  ;  "  I  will  deal 
with  my  son  as  I  think  right.  Take  the  money, 
for  it  is  justly  due." 

Ned's  hand  shook  as  he  put  it  out,  and  the  boys 
could  not  help  wondering  at  his  emotion.  Then 
the  Minister  turning  to  Frank  said,  "  I  request  you 
to  apologise  to  Harper  for  what  you  have  done.  It 
was  very  wTong  indeed." 

The  brothers  had  stood  humbled  and  astonished 
since  Frank's  admission.  The  fault  of  one  they  felt  to 
be  the  fault  of  all,  and  their  shame  burned  on  their 
faces  when  the  "mainspring  o'  a'  mischief,"  in 
obedience  to  his  father's  command,  made  a  straight- 
forward and  manly  apology  to  Ned,  who  received 
it  with  the  worst  grace  imaginable,  and  took  the 
opportunity  offered  by  a  silence  which  ensued  to 
depart  after  muttering,  "  Gude-day,  sir." 

When  the  door  closed  upon  Harper  Mr.  Mitchell 
turned  to  his  wife  with  a  weary  smile,  and  said, 
"Well,  my  dear,  there  went  the  £10  we  had  saved 
for  our  long-deferred,  much-needed  little  holiday  !" 

His  wife  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed,  "  It  is  too 
bad ;  oh,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  that  i/ou  should 
suffer  thus." 

Not  a  word  did  either  of  them  address  to  the 
boys,  who  still  stood  in  a  group  gazing  blankly  at 
their  father.  But  his  mother's  tears  Frank  never 
could  hold  out  against,  and,  with  large  drops  fall- 
ing from  his  own  blue  eyes,  he  went  to  her  and 
cried,  "  Oh,  mother,  I  will  do  anything — anything 
in  the  world  to  make  up  for  this,  and  I'll  never 
vex  you  so  again.  Do  forgive  me,  father,  for  I  am 
so  miserable." 

Mr.  Mitchell  laid  a  hand  kindly  on  his  boy's 
shoulder  as  he  answered,  "  I  do  forgive  you,  Frank. 


But  I  have  heard  you  make  similar  resolutions 
before,  with  this  result.  So  I  confess  I  do  not  take 
much  comfort  from  your  present  words  of  repent- 
ance, and  I  will  not  exact  any  promise  for  the 
future.  All  I  would  ask  you  to  do  is  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  God,  and  learn  that  mere  thoughtless- 
ness becomes  sin  if  left  to  itself  You  all  see  what 
trouble  this  foolish  trick  has  brought  upon  us ; 
you  cannot  see  the  end  of  it,  for  you  can  scarcely 
understand  what  a  loss  that  small  sum  is  to  me. 
It  may  seem  a  trifle  in  your  estimation,  but  you 
know  my  income  is  very  limited,  and  your  require- 
ments many.  But  there — I  will  say  no  more. 
You  are  not  little  children,  you  are  almost  men  (at 
least  two  of  you),  and  I  hope  you  have  only  to 
think  to  see  your  errors  and  amend  them.  I  am 
sure  this  misfortune  will  be  a  lesson  you  will  not 
soon  forget.  Now  go  away.  I  am  tired,  and  I 
have  work  to  do." 

The  boys  stole  off  to  their  room  considerably 
subdued  in  spirit,  but  determined  to  "  make  up " 
for  what  Frank's  mischief  had  done.  "  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  can  do,  boys,"  said  Erie,  the  eldest. 
"  We  will  persuade  John  to  let  us  help  him  with 
the  farm- work.  I  can  plough  as  well  as  any  man  ; 
and  you,  Frank,  know  how  to  manage  cattle  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Then  Harry  can  see  after  the 
garden  and  poultry,  and  Bill  knows  all  about  peat- 
flitting  and  hay-stacks.  We  all  can  work,  and  we 
WILL  work,  so  that  father  may  not  have  to  call  in 
extra  hands  this  season ;  and  in  that  way  we  wiU 
save  his  money,  and  get  back  that  unfortunate 
£10." 

Frank,  whose  spirits  had  fallen  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  brightened  up  at  once ;  and  the  four  boys 
were  soon  happily  engaged  in  devising  plans  for 
their  future  line  of  action. 

It  is  remarkable  that  they  never  once  said  a 
hard  word  of  Harper,  or  dreamed  of  revenging 
themselves  upon  him.  The  truth  was  this  calamity 
which  had  befallen  them  had  been  so  much  more 
serious  than  any  former  scrape,  that  everything 
connected  with  it  was  lost  sight  of  beside  theu- 
mother's  sorrow  and  their  father's  disappointment. 

The  Manse  Boys  never  let  the  grass  grow  under 
their  feet,  and  at  once,  to  everybody's  amazement, 
they  set  to  work  at  jobs  which  previously  they 
would  have  scorned  to  do. 

Nor  did  they  conceal  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  this  change  in  their  line  of  action,  which  caused 
Mrs.  Mitchell  to  say  with  a  certain  exultation, 
"The  boys  have  true  hearts,  though  theii-  heads 
are  a  little  unsteady  at  times." 

Ned  Harper,  turning  turf  on  one  of  his  rigs,  saw 
the  "mainspring  o'  a'  mischief "  building  up  the 
"slap"  which  had  been  made  in  the  fence  by  the 
pony's  frantic  struggle  to  free  himself,  and  Ned 
could  not  resist  calling  out,  "So  you've  had  a 
lesson,  my  lad  !  Ay,  you're  better  employed 
biggin'  up  the  wa'  than  jjlaiting  horse  tails  through 
the  cracks  o'  it." 
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Frank  took  no  notice ;  and  then  the  cripple 
man,  who  w;is  witli  las  brother,  said  jeeringly, 
"  It's  gude  tliat  mends  !  and  I'm  thinking  the 
Minister  wad  hae  been  wiser  if  he  had  made  the 
pack  o'  you  work  like  yon  afore  noo." 

"  My  father  h;\s  not  made  us  work,"  Frank 
bm-st  forth  indignantly.      "  We  are  doing  it  of  our 

own  free  will,  and  if  you  don't  keep  civil  I'll " 

what  he  meant  to  threaten  I  cannot  tell,  for  quite 
suddenly  he  stopped  speaking  and  walked  away 
from  the  place,  leaving  the  Harpers  to  comment 
as  they  pleased  upon  his  words  and  action. 

Frank's  temper  was  quick,  and  action  a  necessity 
of  his  natm-e,  therefore  "  blow  followed  word  "  with 
him  usually,  and  to  threaten  meant  to  execute 
without  delay.  These  characteristics  of  his  were 
well  known,  and  by  none  better  than  by  Ned 
Harper,  who  shook  his  head  as  the  boy  moved 
away,  and  muttered,  "  I  do  believe  he's  no'  ta'en 
it  to  heart  after  all,  and  he'll  be  after  some  mair 
mischief  afore  lang !  a  gude  thrashing  is  what  he 
needs." 

"I  wish  I  had  the  laying  on  o'  the  straikes," 
added  the  cripple  maliciously,  as  he  looked  after 
Frank. 

Frank  did  not  hear  their  words.  If  he  had  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  to  him,  for  he  was 
trying  to  learn  one  of  life's  hardest  lessons  just 
then — the  great  lesson  of  ruling  his  own  spirit— 
and  he  had  to  fight  a  battle  with  himself  before 
the  rebellious  temper  within  him  was  brought  into 
subjection.  His  father's  words  had  not  been  lost 
upon  the  "  mainspring  o'  a'  mischief,"  and  the  boy 
was  wise  enough  to  seek  Divine  help  in  the  struggle 
with  self.  He  who  fights  with  God's  aid  must  be 
a  conqueror  in  the  end,  and  so  before  long  Frank 
Mitchell  could  laugh  at  the  Harpers'  ill-natured 
speeches,  and  meditate  no  fresh  scheme  of  vengeance. 

A  few  months  made  a  radical  change  in  Frank, 
but  of  course  the  change  was  so  gradual  and 
(outwardly)  so  little  noticeable,  that  only  his 
father  had  observed  it,  so  that  he  was  stiU  re- 
garded by  all  who  feared  the  Manse  Boys  as  the 
"  mainspring  o'  a'  mischief." 

{To  he  concluded) 

Sermon. 

CHARACTER  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMUNICANTS. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Pagan,  M.A.,  Bothwell. 

"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kivgdoin  of  heaven  ;  hut  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. " — Matt. 
vii.  21. 

A  LL  who  take  the  grave  step  of  becoming  Com- 
■^  municants  shouhl  very  seriously  weigh  the 
obligations  under  which  they  are  laid.  They  declare 
before  the  world  that  they  cast  in  their  testimony 
with  Christ,  and  that  it  is  the  deepest  desire  of 
their  heart  to  live  for  and  with  Him  ;  and  that 
their  determination  is  that,  so  long  as  their  life  is 


spared  to  them,  it  shall  be  such  as  becomes  ser- 
vants and  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  questions,  therefore,  that  first  come  are — 
How  is  this  to  be  done  1  What  is  to  be  the  char- 
acter of  him  who  makes  good  the  pledge  that  is 
given  by  his  participation  of  the  Christian  Com- 
munion 1  The  pre-eminent  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  this — He  should  seek  that  "  the  same  mind 
be  in  him  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."  He 
should  do  what  in  him  lies  to  live  again,  in  the 
station  in  life  in  which  God  has  placed  him,  the 
life  of  Christ.  He  should  seek  in  all  he  does  to  be 
animated  by  His  Spirit.  He  should,  by  divine 
grace,  cast  from  him  the  power  and  influence  of 
sin  in  every  shape  and  form.  His  life  should  be 
such  that  of  itself  it  shall  declare  to  all  who  see  it 
that  he  is  a  faithful  follower  of  Christ. 

It  was  said  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  that  "  he  did 
not  engrave  '  Truth '  on  his  watch-seal,  but  that  he 
stood  by  it,  spoke  by  it,  wrote  by  it,  lived  by  it;" 
and  so  the  proof  that  any  one  is  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ  shoidd  not  be  merely  that  his  name  is  on 
the  Communion  RoU  of  His  church,  but  that  his 
inmost  spirit  breathes  true  and  sacred  thoughts, 
and  the  deepest  joy  of  his  heart  is  to  do  Heaven- 
inspired,  divinely-directed  deeds.  In  other  words, 
his  character  should  be  such  that  men  "  take  know- 
ledge of  him  that  he  has  been,"  and  is,  "  with 
Jesus." 

But  there  are  specific  duties  that  devolve  upon 
every  member  of  the  Church.  To  two  of  these  let 
us  direct  attention — 1.  Public  acknowledgment  of 
Christ.  2.  A  faithful  discharge  of  the  personal 
duties  of  the  Christian  life. 

I.   Public  acknowledgment  of  Christ. 

When  any  one  becomes  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  he  should  realise  that  a  very  special 
duty  rests  upon  him  of  openly  confessing  Christ. 
This  is  one  of  the  express  conditions  of  acceptance 
— If  we  confess  Him  before  men.  He  will  confess 
us  before  om"  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

His  disciples  should  publicly  acknowledge  Him 
in  several  ways.     They  should  do  so — 

1st,  By  the  fidelity  of  their  attendance  on  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  In  the  unfailing  regu- 
larity of  attendance  upon  the  weekly  services  of 
the  sanctuary  there  should  be  public  testimony 
borne  to  the  place  which  Jesus  Christ  has  in  His 
people's  hearts.  The  example  of  Christ  and  of 
His  apostles,  the  express  commands  of  Scripture, 
unite  in  declaring  that  in  the  house  of  God,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  His  worship,  every  member  of 
His  Church  should  seek  to  be  present  to  render 
to  Him  the  tribute  of  allegiance  that  is  His  due. 
Nothing  short  of  a  necessity  which  cannot  be  set 
aside  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  this  most  sacred  duty.  When  the  time 
for  the  observance  of  the  Communion  comes  round, 
the  sacrifices  cheerfully  made,  in  order  that  the 
privilege  may  be  enjoyed  of  partaking  of  it,  should 
show   how   dearly  God's   appointed   ordinance   is 
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prized.  Every  recurring  Coiiimunioii  time  should 
be  regarded  as  an  occasion  when  the  heart  can 
ghxdly  and  openly  avow  its  faith  in,  and  its  devoted 
loyalty  to,  Christ. 

And,  2d,  There  sliould  be  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  His  Church,  by  the  firmness  with  which,  on 
all  occasions,  they  stand  forward  when  any  one 
seeks  to  dishonour  His  name.  No  word  or 
deed,  come  from  whom  it  may,  that  throws  re- 
proach on  His  truth  or  work,  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  unchecked.  The  maintenance  of  their 
Master's  honour  is  a  portion  of  the  trust  that  has 
been  committed  to  them.  To  this,  at  the  Com- 
munion Table,  they  pledge  their  hearts  and  lives, 
and  they  fail  in  the  duty  they  have  undertaken  if 
any  one,  in  their  presence  and  unchallenged,  casts 
aspersion  on  His  name.  It  may  be  at  times 
ditticult  and  trying,  but  the  first  question  with  the 
Christian  should  ever  be  —  Is  it  duty?  and  if  it 
be,  all  considerations  of  difficulty  or  trial  should  be 
matter  of  secondary  account. 

And  yet  further.  The  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  should  give  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  tie 
that  binds  them  to  the  Master  whom  they  serve, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  they  stand  forward  to 
help  in  everything  that  gives  promise  of  doing  good. 
Their  Master's  single  aim  was  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men.  To  every  appeal 
that  was  made  to  Him  to  succour  the  distressed,  to 
cheer  the  sad,  to  help  the  weak.  He  gave  a  prompt 
and  cordial  response.  If  the  members  of  His 
Church  are  to  show  that  His  spirit  has  possession 
of  their  hearts,  they  must,  so  far  as  power  and 
opportunity  are  given  to  them,  identify  themselves 
with  every  effort  put  forth  to  do  good  to  their 
fellowmen.  The  class  taught  in  a  Sunday  school, 
the  visit  that  carries  with  it  sympathy  and  help  to 
the  homes  of  the  afflicted  and  the  poor,  the  aid 
given  to  organisations  which  have  for  their  end  the 
intellectual,  the  social,  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of 
the  community, — these  good  works,  if  they  are 
done  because  of  the  love  that  is  borne  to  Jesus 
Christ,  are,  one  and  aU,  proofs  of  the  best  kind 
that  He  has  the  place  in  the  heart  and  in  the  life 
that  is  His  due. 

And  yet  again.  There  should  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  Him  by  using  every  fitting  opportunity  of 
testifying  to  the  place  which  He  should  have  in 
every  human  heart  and  life.  The  soldier  in  the 
battlefield  does  not  wait  till  the  attack  is  made 
upon  his  lines,  but  if  his  commander  point  out  to 
him  a  way  by  which  his  country's  cause  can  be 
helped,  he  is  ready  in  aU  circumstances  and  times 
to  carry  forward  the  flag  which  has  been  put  into 
his  hands.  And  so  with  the  Christian  soldier  in 
his  blaster's  service.  He  should  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  prized  privileges  of  his  life  to  declare 
how  dear  to  him  is  everything  that  is  associated 
with  Christ,  and  how  strong  are  the  claims  which 
He  has  on  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  world. 


By  testimony  thus  clear  and  unhesitating  does  the 
true  disciple  of  Christ  show  the  sincerity  of  the 
jirofession  which  he  has  made  at  the  Communion 
Table. 

But  besides  such  public  acknowledgment  of 
Christ,  there  are  duties  of  another  kind  to  which, 
not  less,  and  in  some  aspects  even  more,  attention 
is  due  from  every  member  of  His  Church.  And 
so  we  come  to  consider — 

II.  The  obligation  that  rests  on  every  Com- 
municant to  discharge  faithfully  the  personal 
duties  of  the  Christian  life.  The  life  must  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  profession.  It  is  not 
he  "  who  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  Lord,"  that  shall 
be  admitted  to  that  Communion  which  is  infinitely 
more  precious  than  any  Communion  of  earth  ;  but 
it  is  he  who  "  doeth  the  will  of  His  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  The  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  should  carry  their  Christianity  into  every 
position  in  which  in  their  life  they  are  placed. 

To  three  of  these  positions  Igt  us  briefly  ad- 
vert—1.  The  Home;  2.  The  "World;  3.  The 
Church. 

1.  In  their  home  all  who  are  members  of 
Christ's  Church  should  be  thoughtful  and  loving. 
They  should  think  not  alone  of  themselves  and 
their  gratifications,  but  setting  before  them  the 
example  of  Him  who  "pleased  not  himself,"  they 
should  have  no  sweeter  joy  than  to  make  the  life 
that  is  around  them  purer  and  brighter.  The  cup 
of  the  household,  like  every  other  earthly  cup, 
will  hive  at  times  its  ingredients  of  trial  and  of 
sorrow,  but  with  gentleness  and  submission  it  is 
to  be  accepted  from  a  loving  Father's  hand.  It 
will  have  also  its  happiness  and  blessings,  and 
these  are  to  be  received  with  glad  and  thankful 
heart.  In  everything  it  should  be  seen  that  the 
life  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ruling  influence 
of  the  home. 

2.  In  the  world  the  presence  and  influence  of 
Christianity  should  be  revealed  in  the  integrity 
and  honour  in  word  and  deed  of  all  who  are 
members  of  the  Church.  They  should  in  their 
business  transactions,  in  their  ordinary  intercourse 
with  their  fellowmen,  make  it  felt  that  because 
they  are  disciples  of  Christ  they  are  resolved,  God 
helping  them,  that  they  shall  not'swerve  one  jot 
from  what  is  honourable  and  right.  They  should 
determine  that  whatsoever  things  are  "  true,"  and 
"honest,"  and  "just,"  and  "pure,"  and  "lovely," 
and  of  "  good  report " — these  and  these  alone  they 
will  "think "and  "do." 

And  lastly,  in  their  relations  to  the  Church,  all 
who  are  members  of  it  should  prove  that  their 
Christianity  is  living  and  true.  Jesus  Christ, 
when  He  ascended  into  heaven,  left  to  the  mem- 
bers of  His  Church  a  mighty  work  to  do.  By  the 
purity  and  the  consecration  of  their  life  to  His 
cause,  they  were  to  influence  the  world  around 
them.  But  beyond  and  above  this  they  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  make  known  His  truth  to 
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every  people  of  the  earth.  They  are  to  go  and 
"  teaoh  all  nations,  liai)tizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
teaching  thcni  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
He  had  commanded  them,"  and  in  pledge  of  His 
presence  and  support  He  told  them  that  He  to 
whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  had  been 
given,  woiUd  be  with  tliera  "  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  Avorld."  That  commission  He  still  puts 
into  the  hands  of  every  member  of  His  Church. 
The  fulfilment  of  that  promise  is  still  sure  to  all 
who  accept  the  commission  that  He  gives.  By 
warm  per.<onal  interest  in  the  work  of  spreading 
His  truth,  by  earnest  prayer  that  God  may  bless 
and  prosper  it,  by  willing  dedication  of  substance 
to  further  it,  let  all,  therefore,  who  at  the  Com- 
munion Table  give  their  pledge  of  loyal  obedience 
to  Christ  show  that  it  is  their  single  and  earnest 
desire  to  discharge  this  and  every  other  duty  that 
He  asks  of  His  faithful  followers. 


An  old  couple  who  had  in  their  early  married  life 
lost  their  whole  family  of  four-  lovely  children  used 
to  converse  much  about  them  at  their  lonely  fire- 
side. When  the  wife  lamented  bitterly  that  they 
sboidd  be  thus  left  alone  in  their  old  age,  the 
husband,  who  was  an  advanced  Christian,  would 
try  to  comfort  his  wife  Math  words  like  these  : — 

•'  Elje  Bairns  are  a'  at  ?^ame,  MiUr 

THE  bairns  are  a'  at  hame,  wife, 
A'  safe  frae  cauld  and  care  ; 
Within  our  Father's  boose  they  dwell, 
To  wander  cot  nae  mair. 

Their  wee  bit  faces  are  fu'  bricht, 

Wi'  licht  that  canna  fade  ; 
Yet  we  will  ken  them  for  the  same 

That  ance  about  us  played. 

The  tree  o'  life  blooms  fair,  wife, 

The  heavenly  gates  within, 
The  Living  Water  aj'e  is  fresh 

Where  tliey  dwell  free  frae  sin, 

Nae  mair  earth's  cauld  winds  blaw,  wife. 

Where  oor  bit  bairnies  smile  ; 
Their  feet  are  set  in  pleasant  wa3's. 

They  ken  nae  grief  nor  guile. 

And  when  oor  years  are  dune,  wife, 
An'  we  gang  where  they've  gaiie, 

They'll  be  the  verra  bairns  we  lost 
That  year  o'  bitter  pain. 

Wee  Eobin  will  be  fair,  wife, 

Wi'  licht  upon  his  face  ; 
An'  little  Mary,  rosy-cheeked, 

Wi'  twice  her  laughin'  grace  ! 

An'  Willie,  wi'  the  hazel  e'en 

(Oor  fav'rite  o'  the  four), 
Will  rill  wi'  fjleefu'  step  to  meet 

ills  mither  at  the  door  ! 


An'  Elsie,  wi'  the  dark  brown  hair 

Ye  were  sae  prood  to  kame. 
Will  laugh  wi'  gladness  when  she  sees    * 

The  auld  man  come  frae  hame  ! 

An'  sae,  yn  their  bit  hands  in  oors, 

AVe'U  come  an'  tak  oor  stand, 
Wi'  gladness  at  oor  Saviour's  side. 

Safe  in  the  heavenly  land. 

Oh  weel  may  we  endure,  wife, 

A  few  mair  lanesome  years, 
An'  smile  beside  oor  lanely  hearth, 

An'  laugh  amid  oor  tears  ! 

Yet  oor  kind  Lord,  wha  kens  oor  hearts, 
Your  tears,  wife,  winna  blame  ; 

For  weel  He  kens  ye  trust  Him — and 
The  bairns  are  a'  at  hame. 

J.  C.  HOWDEN. 


m  Morit, 

XI. — After  a  Warning. 

jyOCTOR,  how  long  will  it  he  1 
•  About  half  an  hour. 

I  see,  in  this  moment,  the  worn  old  man  who 
thus  related  the  story  of  a  solemn  period  in  his 
history.  Then  he  paused,  the  old  time  coming 
over  him ;  and  added,  amid  deep  silence,  That  was 
forty  years  ago. 

He  was  making  a  speech,  which  was  a  little 
autobiography.  Fitly  so  :  for  he  was  thanking  a 
pretty  large  company  of  friends,  young  and  old, 
who  had  met  to  do  him  honour  on  his  completing 
fifty  years  in  his  sacred  office.  Though  a  little 
man,  he  had  a  big  manner.  His  blood  was  noble ; 
and  he  had  the  stately  old-fashioned  courtesy  of  a 
departed  age.  I  do  not  know  if  he  had  ever  worked 
his  parish  in  the  feverish  fashion  common  with 
many  of  us  now.  Yet  he  had  been  a  pattern  of 
faithful  diligence :  he  had  never  fallen  below  the 
highest  level  of  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  : 
and  the  fine  old  gentleman  (I  can  say  of  personal 
knowledge)  was  truly  beloved  by  not  a  few.  You 
remember  him,  my  reader :  who  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  Scotch  metropolis ;  and  who 
have  grown  old.  It  was  in  affection,  not  in 
iiTeverent  familiarity,  that  many  of  us  called  him 
John  Hunter. 

As  he  told  this  story  of  what  had  come  to  him, 
so  long  before  (most  of  us  knew  it  already,  though 
not  so  circumstantially),  a  hush  fell,  an  audible 
hush :  and  one  thought  of  many  things,  both  in 
one's  own  little  life  and  work  and  in  his. 

That  Doctors  make  mistakes  sometimes  goes 
without  saying.  For,  much  as  we  owe  to  them, 
infinitely  more  than  any  money  can  pay,  and  greatly 
as  we  prize  them,  we  know  that  they  are  human 
beings ;  and  it  is  human  to  make  mistakes.  That 
good  Doctor  rejoiced  to  find  himself  far  wrong. 

Not  many  get  such  a  Warning.  Not  many  who 
have  yet  much  of  their  life-work  to  do  are  brought 
so  face  to  face  with  that  which  is  waiting  for  us 
some  little  way  on.      Yet  some  have  had  a  AVarn- 
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ing  :  though  it  did  not  come  quite  iu  that  dramatic 
way.  You  made  sm-e  you  were  dying ;  and  many 
things  changed  tlieir  look ;  and  you  got  the  view 
of  this  life  which  can  be  had  only  from  what  seems 
its  close.  But  you  came  back :  and  you  were 
enabled  to  take  again  to  your  work  in  a  way  which 
had  once  appeared  the  most  impossible  of  all  dreams. 
You  made  sure  that  after  such  a  Warning  yom-  life 
and  your  work  could  never  be  the  same  again  :  that 
all  your  days  you  would  walk  in  a  solemnized  and 
earnest  spirit.  But  after  a  while  it  seems  as 
though  all  that  had  in  great  measure  worn  off. 
Which  is  strange. 

You  sometimes  think,  very  vividly,  These  things 
will  be  here  again  :  that  strange  and  awful  experi- 
ence. The  red  curtains  round  you,  the  gleam  of 
the  fire  coming  through :  the  endless  night :  at 
first  the  bitter  remembrance  of  a  hundred  things 
that  should  be  done,  which  you  vainly  fancy  no 
one  else  can  do :  perhaps  the  awful  pain  :  surely 
the  unspeakable  weakness,  as  if  sinking  through 
the  bed,  down,  down  :  a  hiurry  of  feet,  and  all 
things  are  away.  But  you  come  back :  you  had 
fainted  for  a  little,  and  knew  nothing.  If  that  be 
death,  the  bare  physical  fact  of  it,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  die. 

Yet  you  do  not  take  these  things  in,  working  on, 
working  hard,  day  after  day.  At  the  first,  coming 
back,  your  work  was  indeed  different  from  what  it 
had  been  before.  You  took  each  day  thankfully, 
looking  no  farther.  You  were  very  serious  and 
subdued :  very  sympathetic  with  all  sufferers. 
You  could  not  feel  unkindly  to  any  of  your  race, 
nor  say  a  harsh  word.  That  capacity  seemed  gone. 
Ah,  failing  nature  can  simulate  growing  grace  : 
the  mild  old  Duke  of  Wellington  had  an  awfid 
temper  whUe  he  was  young  and  strong.  Your 
factitious  amiability,  I  fear,  has  gone  away.  You 
go  through  your  work,  it  often  seems,  just  as  you 
used  to  do  before  you  went  thi-ough  that  dreadful 
mQl.  You  say  severe  things :  occasionally  ill-natured 
things.  For  long,  you  thought,  continually,  / 
am  over-due:  I  should  have  been  away  hut  for 
the  Hiidest  and  most  patient  of  all  care.  And,  so 
spared,  you  felt,  very  really,  that  you  must  indeed 
make  the  best  of  the  time  measured  out  to  you. 
You  remember  how,  walking  on  such  a  June  day 
as  this  over  the  grass,  rich  with  daisies,  amid  the 
fragrant  summer  air,  laden  with  lilac  and  hawthorn, 
you  thought,  times  innumerable,  without  affecta- 
tion (for  you  never  said  so  to  any  mortal),  that 
you  might  well  have  been  beneath  it :  and  said  to 
yourself,  like  poor  Keats  fading  fast,  /  feel  the 
daisies  growing  over  me.  But  that  gradually 
passes  :  and  you  come  to  persuade  yourself  that  it 
was  morbid.  Yet  after  such  a  Warning,  there  is  a 
change.  Yes,  there  is  a  change.  One  is  not  sure 
it  would  continue,  if  one  had  to  work  on  for  forty 
years.  He  had  his  lighter  moods,  that  dear  old 
clergyman.  He  could  tell  an  amusing  story,  and 
enjoy  it :  and  wherefore  not  1     Yet  somehow  one 


always  felt  the  solemn  remembrance  was  not  far 
away.  You  cannot  go  down  so  far,  yet  completely 
get  over  it.  Anything  that  looks  like  frivolity 
cannot  last  long,  now.  The  change,  indeed,  is  not 
so  great  as  you  thought  it  would  be  :  when,  lying 
on  the  bed  from  which  you  might  never  have  risen, 
you  thought  how  and  in  what  spirit  you  would 
work  if  ever  you  were  allowed  to  work  at  all.  / 
am  working  out  my  little  reprieve,  you  sometimes 
think  to  yourself:  and  then  that  mood  is  gone. 
One  woidd  like  to  know  exactly  how  King  Hezekiah 
felt,  as  he  wore  out  his  extended  tale  of  years. 
Possibly,  if  you  had  dined  with  him,  you  would 
have  found  him  very  much  like  other  folk.  And 
even  a  mortal  man  so  solemnly  placed  must  have 
taken  his  dinner.  Yes,  and  tried  on  a  new  purple 
robe,  and  admonished  a  neglectful  manservant. 
Ay,  though  he  had  been  sick  unto  death ;  and 
though  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  when  he  must 
die. 

You  have  read  the  legend  of  Lazarus.  Probably 
it  is  not  true  :  but,  like  many  of  the  old  church 
legends,  it  is  infinitely  touching.  If  you  can  believe 
it,  you  will  believe  that  after  his  Warning,  he  was 
permanently  changed.  It  is  written  (nobody  knows 
by  whom,  but  certainly  not  by  that  Evangelist) 
that  when  he  came  back  to  life,  he  at  once  ear- 
nestly asked  of  the  Saviour  if  he  must  die  again ; 
and  being  told  he  needs  must,  he  never  smiled 
more.  There  was  One  Who  being  raised  from  the 
dead  died  no  more :  but  even  His  favoured  friend 
must  pass  again  through  the  dark  valley.  And 
even  at  the  feast,  where  he  sat  at  the  board  with 
his  Redeemer  amid  harmless  mirth  and  smiles,  the 
solemn  face  rebuked  frivolity,  of  one  who  knew  he 
had  to  die,  and  who  knew  by  experience  what  that 
meant. 

Coming  back,  my  reader,  who  have  gone  down 
to  the  very  verge,  though  only  the  hither  verge, 
did  not  you  think  for  a  while  you  would  go  through 
all  remaining  life  gravely  as  Lazarus  1  It  seemed 
as  though  this  world  were  too  serious  a  place  for 
mirth,  now.  Here  you  were  wrong.  The  bow 
cauuot  be  always  bent.  And  the  endeavour  to 
keej)  it  always  bent  results  in  manifold  evil.  The 
very  best  Christians  I  have  known,  and  Christians 
who  have  been  led  through  fiery  trials,  often  wear 
a  smiling  face.  They  have  their  blink  of  sunshine  : 
though  no  doubt  one  easily  sees  that  the  face  can 
very  swiftly  turn  to  you  with  the  apprehension  of 
coming  trouble  written  on  it.  They  go  through 
the  heaviest  work,  calling  for  the  greatest  mental 
strain  :  work  which  cannot  be  done  unless  you  give 
your  entire  mind  to  it.  But  a  vag-ue  aching  is 
always  present.  And  in  the  second  plane  of  the 
mind,  there  are  undying  remembrances.  What 
may  reasonably  be  expected  is,  that  in  all  our  work 
after  such  a  Warning  as  we  have  been  thinking  of, 
we  should  keep  the  good  of  the  training  which  God 
gave  us  therein.  There  is  something  far  wrong,  if 
we  are  not  iu  the  least  degree  the  better  for  that 
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terrible  school-time  :  something  far  wrong  if  we 
know  in  oui-solvcs  that  for  a  while  we  were  greatly 
the  better  for  it,  but  that  now  all  the  good  impres- 
sion has  failed  away. 

Everybody  is  touched,  thinking  of  Swift  be- 
ginning to  "decay  at  the  top,"  reading  one  of  his 
own  books  (there  is  no  good  in  remembering  which) ; 
and  saying,  in  bitter  distress,  "  Ah,  what  a  genius 
I  had  when  I  wrote  that !"  But  it  seems  to  me  a 
great  deal  sadder  when  a  human  being  without  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  Swift's  genius  turns  up  a  faded 
letter  (or  some  other  document)  written  years  ago 
under  special  feeling,  and  is  obliged  to  think  how 
ilevout,  resigned,  humble  and  kindly  a  Christian 
soul  it  was  that  wrote  these  lines,  feeling  them  in 
the  very  heart ;  and  how  entirely  the  writer  (man 
or  woman)  has  passed  away  from  all  that.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  sitting  down  with  faculties  enfeebled 
by  age  to  read  his  own  demonstrations,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  understand  or  follow  them,  is 
not  nearly  so  sad  a  picture  as  is  a  human  being 
whom  Christ  has  led  through  a  severe  discipline ; 
and  who  feels  he  cannot  in  any  way  spiritually 
understand  or  follow,  now  the  Warning  is  far  away 
in  the  horizon,  what  he  thought  and  felt  when  the 
"Warning  was  recent.     Ah,  gone  far  downhill ! 

Did  something  ever  come  to  you,  kindly  reader, 
like  that  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate  rather  than 
to  describe  ?  The  impression  and  the  influence 
must  not  go  like  the  early  dew.  No  worthy 
nature  goes  through  any  great  trial,  but  what  some 
mark  is  left  on  the  soul,  and  on  the  face.  Did 
some  one  tell  me,  gaily,  of  an  awful  night  he  once 
spent  on  the  bank  of  a  great  Indian  river,  making 
light  of  the  past  extremity  which  was  very  nearly 
death  :  did  not  one  feel,  even  looking  on  the  bright 
young  face,  that  such  a  lesson  of  the  possible  awful- 
ness  of  this  life  was  never  entirely  forgot  even  by 
a  lad  of  twenty-OTie  1  We  shall  try  to  keep  witli 
us  the  solemn  impression  which  the  Warning  left : 
as  we  would  keep  (if  we  could)  the  kindly  humbled 
trustful  feeling  of  Holy  Communion  when  we  were 
at  our  very  best,  and  really  on  the  Mount  of  Or- 
dinances. And  that  which  has  been  called  the 
Warning  need  not  have  been  some  terrible  pressure 
resting  directly  on  yourself.  Other  things  can 
speak  with  the  very  same  voice.  Something  that 
befel  another,  very  dear,  can  make  a  new  era  in 
your  history  :  can  cut  off"  all  previous  life,  and 
nuike  a  fresh  beginning  from  which  you  reckon 
every  event  that  comes  to  you. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  we  get  over 
the  Warning  (whatever  it  was)  so  lightly  and  com- 
pletely as  we  sometimes  upbraid  ourselves  for  doing. 

Have  we  ever  got  over  it :  the  kind  old  face, 
tiie  first  we  ever  knew,  hidden  for  this  life  beneath 
the  green  sod ;  the  little  one  laid  many  a  year 
since  in  the  little  grave ;  the  dear  lad  that  left  us 
and  went  thousands  of  miles  away  t 

What  do  you  mean  by  getting  over  it  1  If  you 
mean  even  tliat  like  that  loveable  genius  Christo- 


pher North,  the  man  will  never  let  the  "weepers" 
be  taken  from  his  coat-sleeves  through  all  remaining 
years  :  If  you  mean  to  sit  by  the  fireside  ivith  the 
handkercher  at  tlie  ten  (as  Sir  Walter  put  it),  not 
fit  for  our  work  :  if  you  have  got  over  it  when  you 
cease  from  such  things,  then  you  have  got  over  it 
[as  God  intends  you  should]  :  for  in  a  little  you 
took  to  your  work  again.  That  was  a  thing  oj 
necessity:  as  the  greatest  Scotchman  put  it  too. 
You  have  worked  very  hard  at  very  many  things  : 
and  been  aware  of  the  satisfaction  of  faithful  work 
done  to  your  very  best,  even  though  there  "was  no 
one  now  to  tell  about  it.  You  have  sometimes 
laughed  heartily.  Many  hours  have  passed  over 
you  in  which  you  cannot  say  you  were  distinctly 
remembering  the  one  lost.  People  thought  you 
wonderfully  bright  and  cheerful  after  all  you  had 
come  through.  But  we  know  extremely  little  of 
the  real  life  and  heart  even  of  people  we  continually 
see.  In  truth,  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  these. 
But  you  know,  for  yourself,  how  very  often  you 
have  looked  back  upon  that  time  :  read  some  little 
record  of  it  on  a  page  that  has  been  wet  with  tears : 
turned  over  faded  writing  which  no  one  ever  saw 
but  yourself,  or  ever  will  see  if  you  can  help  it : 
the  looks  and  words  coming  back  again  vividly. 
There  is  a  quiet  time  in  your  life,  a  silent  space  in 
your  heart,  always  given  to  that  unfading  remem- 
brance. You  have  reckoned  all  events  in  your  life 
from  a  date  of  which  you  make  no  mention.  That 
was  your  true  Era  :  though  in  dealing  with  outside 
folk  you  use  the  Gregorian  style.  You  stand 
alone,  wistfully,  before  a  picture  on  the  wall.  You 
take  out,  now  and  then,  from  where  you  keep  it 
safe,  a  lock  of  hair.  No,  you  have  not  got  over  it. 
Your  life  has  never  been  the  same. 

Even  so,  of  a  surety,  my  brother,  has  it  been 
with  all  your  work  after  that  great  Warning.  You 
never  can  have  one  more  solemn.  And  it  may  be 
the  last.  It  is  to  be  sorrowfully  confessed  that 
you  have  many  times  fallen  sadly  below  the  level 
you  desired  to  keep.  You  know  that  as  well  as 
any.  But  a  Christian's  best  mood  is  his  true  seK 
God  be  thanked,  it  is  when  we  are  at  om-  best  that 
we  have  come  to  ourselves.  There  will  be  matter 
for  confession  (only  to  Christ),  and  for  humiliation, 
to  the  very  end.  And  I  suppose  there  is  no  greater 
temj^tation  than  society  :  if  it  go  beyond  the  inti- 
mate circle  of  the  dearest  friends.  The  outsiders 
do  not  know  what  you  are  thinking  of:  far  less, 
what  you  are  remembering.  Many,  who  see  you 
continually,  do  not  know  you  at  all.  They  see  you 
going  through  your  work :  they  see  you  in  con- 
versation with  some  with  whom  you  never  talk 
of  anything  for  which  you  really  care.  They  see 
you  sitting  in  a  railway  carriage  reading  the  news- 
paper.    That  is  not  you. 

I  have  marked  the  sudden  gravity  fall  on  a  face 
(and  a  good  face)  when  it  was  no  longer  needful  to 
keep  up  before  strangers.  And  I  felt  I  knew  the 
man  now.  A.  K.  H.  B. 


GOD  WITH  US; 


13^ 


%\)z^  rcminti  me  of  ^10  Hobe. 


Draivn  by  F.  NoEL  Paton. 


''Gob  toitli  ixsr 

Bv  tlie  Eev.  Thomas  F.  Johxstone   M.A.    Greenock 


OGOD  of  glory,  let  me  feel 
Tliat  Tliou  art  nearer  than  tlie  sky 
For  to  Thy  love  I'd  fain  appeal, — 
As  to  a  Father  standing  by. 

I  know  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  all, — 
Creating  and  sustaining  Power, — 

The  farthest  star's  within  Thy  call. 
Thy  fingers  paint  the  tiniest  flower  ; 

Yet  not  as  Him  who  made  the  light 
To  show  His  glory,  and  display 

The  wonders  that  were  wrapt  in  night 
"Would  I  regard  Thee  when  I  pray  ; 

The  name  most  dear  to  human  ear 
Is  not  Jehovah,  Lord,  Most  High, 

But  Father,  Brother,  Comforter, 
A  living  presence  standing  by. 

"When  gazing  on  Thy  vault  above. 
And  knowing  Earth  itself  a  star, 


I  see  Thy  power,  but  not  Thy  love. 
Thy  glory  gleams,  but  'tis  from  far  ! 

And  when  my  heart  swells  at  the  wild 
Tumultuous  music  of  the  sea, 

I  rise,  by  sight  and  sound  beguiled. 
To  prouder  thoughts,  but  not  to  Thee. 

0  let  me  hear  Thy  voice  more  clear 
Than  when  Thine  awful  thunders  roll, 

Kot  stiiking  inward  through  the  ear. 
But  whispering  outward  from  the  soul. 

"What  Thou  shalt  be  may  best  be  known 
Through  evidence  of  what  Thou  art ; — 

To  see  Thee  on  Thy  starry  throne, 
I'd  hold  Thee  first  within  my  heart. 

And  if  in  yonder  valley  drear 

Some  shadows  rise  my  hope  to  quell, 

Come,  Perfect  Love,  cast  out  the  fear, — 
God  with  us  still,  Emmanuel  ! 
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■  MOGGIE." 


A  Stkay  Leaf  from  a  Minister's  Note-Book. 
By  the  Rev.  Jonx  Paton,  Dumfries. 

ONE  Sunday  evening  I  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
missing a  mission-sehool  in  tlie  district  under 
my  charge  in  a  fair  city  Mdiich  Sir  Walter  Scott 
made  the  scene  of  one  of  his  most  thrilling  tales, 
when  the  door  of  the  schoolroom  was  slowly  pushed 
open,  and  a  big  girl,  apparently  about  twelve  years 
of  ago,  came  just  inside,  and  stood  still,  evidently 
afriiid  to  come  farther.  The  sound  of  the  opening 
door  made  all  the  children  look  round.  They 
laughed  when  they  saw  who  it  was,  and  I  heard  a 
whisper  run  round  the  benches — "  It's  Moggie." 

A  rude  boy  near  the  door  whispered  something 
to  the  girl,  and  immediately  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  been  transformed  into  a  fury.  She  did  not 
move  from  the  place  where  she  stood,  but  with 
gleaming  eyes,  and  pointing  a  finger  at  him  as  if 
directing  a  ciu-se  to  fall  on  him,  she  shouted  at  the 
full  pitch  of  her  voice — "  Minister-man  !  minister- 
man  !  he  lees — he  ca's  me  dafty,  and  that's  a  lee  ! " 

I  have  not  often  witnessed  such  a  scene.  It  was 
tragic.  All  the  teachers  and  children  looked  first 
at  the  gh'l  and  then  at  me,  as  if  thunderstruck. 
The  state  of  matters  was  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
girl  was  mad,  and  had  been  taunted  with  her  mad- 
ness. I  smoothed  matters  over  as  I  best  could, 
telling  the  teachers  and  children  never  to  mind, 
and  directing  the  poor  girl  to  remain  behind  after 
the  others  had  gone. 

I  found  that  the  girl  was  the  child  of  an  Irish 
woman,  and  that  there  was  some  mystery  attached 
to  her  father,  as  she  could  tell  me  nothing  about 
him,  either  who  he  was,  or  where  he  was.  She 
had  heard  me  ask  her  mother,  at  whose  house  I 
had  called  in  the  course  of  visitation,  if  there 
were  any  children  in  the  house  who  should  be  at 
Sunday  School.  She  had  watched  me  that  evening, 
and  followed  me  till  she  saw  me  enter  the  school, 
and,  arrived  at  the  school  door,  had  not  been  able 
to  screw  up  her  courage  to  enter  till  near  the  hour 
of  dismissal,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  teacher  in  whose  district  Moggie  lived 
visited  her  and  got  the  consent  of  her  mother  that 
she  should  attend  the  Sunday  School. 

She  could  not  read,  and  could  not  be  taught  to 
read,  poor  child,  but  we  contrived  to  teach  her  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  some  texts  and  hymns,  after  a 
fashion. 

For  several  months  she  was  one  of  the  most 
regular  attendants  at  the  Sunday  School,  and  then 
we  missed  her.  I  went  to  see  after  her,  and  found 
that  she  was  sick.  It  was  one  of  the  most  painful 
things  possible  to  hear  her  trying  to  repeat  the 
"  Lord's  prayer."  Reason  seemed  to  ebb  and  flow. 
One  minute  she  would  repeat  a  sentence  of  the 
prayer,  and  the  next  break  away  in  the  most  arrant 
gibberish.    The  poor  weak  mind  and  irresolute  will 


were  striving  to  know  and  keep  the  truth,  and  yet 
they  coidd  not.  AVhat  a  lesson  to  those  who,  with 
all  their  faculties  about  them,  refuse  to  learn,  and 
reject  the  truth  ! 

The  child  recovered  from  her  bodily  ailment,  and 
on  the  Satiurday  evening  after  she  was  able  to  go 
out  again,  I  was  astonished  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  town  to  see  her  running  after  me,  evidently  in 
great  mental  distress.  She  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  her  mother  never 
to  enter  my  Sunday  School  again,  or  to  speak  to 
me  again,  and  had  tracked  me  to  this  distant  street 
to  tell  me  so,  and  to  entreat  me  to  make  the  priest 
let  her  come  to  school.  What  could  I  do '!  I  must 
let  her  natural  guardians  do  as  they  pleased.  The 
priest  was  only  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  in  the  matter,  and  the  mother  had  a  right  to 
direct  her  child.  I  tried  to  see  the  mother,  and 
had  the  door  shut  in  my  face.  It  gave  me  much 
pain  for  several  Sundays  after  this  to  see  the  poor 
girl  .skulking  in  the  lanes  and  doorways,  watch- 
ing my  Sunday  scholars  going  to  school.  What 
longing  was  there  expressed  in  those  wandering 
dark  eyes  !  How  fain  would  she  have  gone  with 
the  rest  into  the  forbidden  room  !  Outside  it  was 
cold,  piercing  cold,  and  she  was  solitary  and  friend- 
less ;  inside  she  would  have  been  warm,  and  would 
have  heard  sweet  Sabbath  hymns  and  kind,  holy 
words,  and  would  have  seen  loving  faces  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  happy  together,  teaching  and  learning 
the  gospel  of  salvation.     What  a  contrast  to  her  ! 

By  and  by  I  missed  the  child  from  the  district 
altogether,  but  I  had  not  seen  the  last  of  Moggie. 

About  four  months  after  this  I  was  sitting  in 
my  study  about  eleven  o'clock  one  night,  when  a 
policeman  called  with  a  message  to  the  eS"ect  that 
a  lady  had  bidden  him  ask  me  to  be  so  kind  as  come 
to  see  a  dying  child  at  No.  —  of  a  particular 
"  vennel "  which  he  mentioned,  and  which  had  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  worst  in  the  town. 
He  likewise  said  that  the  case  was  urgent. 

Of  coiu-se  a  few  minutes  found  me  on  my  way. 
The  prospect  of  a  visit  at  midnight  to  the  building 
to  which  I  had  been  directed  was  not  pleasant.  I 
made  my  way  through  several  muddy  and  dark  entries 
and  back  streets,  and  at  last  arrived  in  the  "vennel," 
and  began  to  huut  for  the  number.  It  was  soon 
found  over  an  old-fashioned,  quaintly-carved  door- 
way, for  this  vennel  had  in  olden  times  been  the 
abode  of  nobility. 

Entering,  I  found  before  me  a  wide  stone  stair- 
case, with  steps  almost  worn  away.  Up  this  stair- 
case I  felt  my  way  with  my  walking-stick,  and, 
having  got  to  the  top,  I  found  that  I  was  in  a  long 
balcony,  open  in  front,  and  with  about  six  rooms 
opening  into  it  from  behind. 

There  was  evidently  a  thriving  colony  of  Irish 
folks  on  the  balcony.  Most  of  the  rooms  were 
lighted,  and  there  was  eating  and  drinking  and 
boisterous  singing  going  on  in  two  or  three  of  them. 
I  began  to  wish  I  had  fetched  the  policeman  with 
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me ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  it  was  soon  known 
that  I  was  about ;  so  I  walked  into  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  asked  if  any  one  there  wanted  me,  as  I 
had  been  sent  for  to  see  a  sick  child. 

"  Who  are  ye  V  demanded  half-a-dozen  gruff 
voices  all  at  once. 

"  Can't  j^e  hould  yer  whisht,  ye  spalpeens — can't 
ye  see  he's  a  praisth  1"  cried  a  woman's  shrill  voice. 
"  It  'ull  be  wild  Norah  yer  riverence  'uU  want. 
Her  gosseen  'ull  be  to  shrive,  poor  craythur  !" 

As  this  woman  seemed  inclined  to  be  civil,  I 
asked  her  to  show  me  where  "  wUd  Norah  "  lived, 
though  I  began  to  think  that  the  policeman  had 
called  me  in  place  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

The  woman  directed  me  up  a  narrow  stair,  to 
get  at  which  I  had  to  go  through  one  of  the  rooms 
before  mentioned.  When  I  got  to  the  top  of  the 
stair  I  heard  a  weak,  plaintive  child's  voice  saying, 
"Is't  the  minister -man?  is't  the  minister -man? 
Mother,  I'll  no  dee  tiU  the  minister-man  comes  to 
hear  me  pray." 

The  door  of  the  little  room  stood  open,  so  I  at 
once  went  in.  The  room  was  rudely  furnished,  but 
it  was  clean,  and  a  ruddy  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
and  made  all  look  bright.  A  sick  child  lay  on  a 
flock  bed  by  the  corner  of  the  hearth,  and  I  saw  at 
once  that  it  was  poor  Moggie. 

The  moment  she  saw  me  a  bright  gleam  came 
into  her  dark  eyes,  and  she  began  to  repeat  the 
"  Lord's  Prayer "  as  fast  as  she  could,  but,  after 
sajdng  a  sentence  or  two,  lost  the  connection  of 
the  words,  and  then  said,  "Minister-man,  minister- 
man  !  pray  for  me.  Say,  suffer  little  childer — 
little  chUder  !"  Reason,  it  seemed,  had  come  for  a 
moment,  just  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  heavenly 
light,  and  she  said  to  her  mother— "I'll  dee  now,  if 
the  minister-man  'ull  pray.  Minister-man,  let  me 
dee  !"  Then  the  flickering  lamp  of  life  went  almost 
out,  and  there  was  a  terrible,  wild,  mad  laugh. 
I  prayed,  and  before  I  had  done  the  child  had 
fallen  into  a  deep  sleep. 

The  mother  told  me  that  Moggie  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  visits  of  the  priest,  but  had  cried 
out  for  days  for  the  minister-man  ;  that  she  did  not 
know  what  she  meant  till  a  lady  had  called,  and 
heard  her  raving,  and  discovered  that  she  meant 
me.  The  poor  mother,  who,  in  spite  of  her  wUd 
life,  was  truly  fond  of  her  child,  said  the  priest 
would  be  angry,  but  that  she  could  say  with  a 
clear  conscience  that  she  had  not  sent  for  the 
"  Prodestan  Parson,"  as  the  leddy  had  done  it. 

I  never  saw  Moggie  again.  She  died  before 
morning.     Is  she  not  with  her  Saviour  now  ? 

I  do  not  write  this  as  recording  a  conversion 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Poor  "  Moggie  " 
knew  nothing  of  creeds.  I  write  it  to  encoui'age 
district  visitors  and  Sunday  School  teachers  in  their 
Christian  work.  No  one  can  trace  the  mysterious 
channels  by  which  Christian  personal  influence  is 
conveyed  to  poor  burdened  souls — leading  them  to 
Christ  and  rest  in  God, 


IX.— IHtjsston  1l?umm 

"  The  field  is  the  world." 

FAR,  far  away,  the  heathen  lands  are  calling 
"  Christians,  arise  and  send  us  light  and  peace." 
0  brothers,  haste,  ere  evening  round  us  falling 
Tell  life  is  o'er  and  here  our  labours  cease  ! 
Soldiers  of  Jesns,  children  of  light, 
Help  ye  your  brothers  who  stand  yet  in  the  night. 

See  !  o'er  the  world  the  Cross  of  Christ  advancing 
Gathers  around  it  all  the  true  and  brave. 

Wide  as  the  sun  its  rays  shall  yet  be  glancing ; 
Speed,  speed  its  path  o'er  desert  and  o'er  wave. 
Soldiers,  etc. 

Heroes  of  God  resigning  all  for  Jesus, 

Saints  of  all  time  have  trod  this  blessed  way  ; 

Spirit  of  Christ,  from  sinful  sloth  release  us  ; 
0  may  we  too  Thy  mission-call  obey  I 
Soldiers,  etc. 

Light  of  each  life  and  Hope  of  every  nation, 
Dayspring  in  gloom  and  Joy  in  our  despair, 

Send  o'er  the  world  Thy  blessed  consolation, 
Jesus,  our  God,  0  save  man  everywhere  ! 
Soldiers,  etc. 

God  be  their  aid,  who,  strong  in  self-denial, 

Bear  Christ's  sweet  peace  to  darkened  lands  afar  ! 

Who  saves  a  soul  through  peril,  pain  and  trial, 
Outshineth  far  heaven's  brightest  beaming  star. 
Soldiers,  etc. 

Lord,  let  us  each  to  his  own  heart  be  calling, 

"  Wide  as  the  world  the  Master's  field  for  me  !" 
Hear  us,  0  Christ,  and  ere  the  night  be  falling, 
Help  us  to  lead  our  brothers  home  to  Thee  ! 
Soldiers  of  Jesus,  children  of  light, 
Help  ye  your  brothers  who  stand  yet  in  the  night. 

J.  D.  D. 


X. — JHisston  l^gmn, 

LORD,  take  to  Thee  Thy  mighty  power  ! 
We  think  Time  long,  we  hope  and  pray ; 
On  heathen  lands  arise  and  shine, 
Their  midnight  darkness  turn  to  day. 

0  haste  the  promised  time  when  heard 
Shall  be  the  angels'  cry  in  heaven, 
' '  Behold  !  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
To  God  and  to  His  Christ  are  given. " 

But  how  shall  we  lift  up  our  face 
For  shame  ? — so  laggard  to  Thy  call, 
Thy  high  command,  Thy  latest  voice, 
"  Go  tell  My  grace  and  love  to  all !" 

Awake,  my  soul !  to  duty  wake  ! 
Let  rich  and  poor  forthwith  unite 
To  bring  their  offerings  to  the  Lord  ! 
He  looks,  accepts  the  widow's  mite. 

And  ye  whom  inly  God  doth  call — 
Upon  your  brow  of  youth  the  dew — 
Go  hasten  on  the  day  of  God  ; 
The  field  is  great,  the  workers  few. 

0  conquering  Lord,  make  bare  Thine  arm, 
Subdue  men's  hearts  to  own  Thy  sway  ; 
Pour  down  Thy  grace  ;  then  men  shall  cast 
To  moles  and  bats  their  gods  away. 

J.  L. 
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WILL  YOU  COME? 


mill  uou  romc  ? 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  A  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

Communicated  tlirougli  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alison. 

TT'^E  need  hospital  servants.  In  addition  to  our 
"  large  statY  of  100  nurses,  76  female  servants 
are  required  for  the  new  hospital,  besides  8  for  the 
old  house.  Tliere  must  be  many  throughout  the 
parishes  of  Scotland  to  ■uiiom  such  work  would  be 
congenial,  and  whose  services  would  be  of  great 
value.  Some  of  these  ma}'  read  this  message.  A 
familiar  because  often-repeated  scene  rises  before 
my  mind.  It  is  a  poor  man's  house  in  a  village 
street  or  a  moorland,  or  by  the  sea-side — a  cottage 
with  a  "but  and  a  ben."  A  woman  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  years  is  sitting  in  it  by  the  fireside  with 
perhaps  her  Bible  beside  her.  The  house  is  simply 
furnished  and  very  clean,  and  she  in  her  trig  dress 
and  hair  neatly  brushed  under  her  widow's  cap, 
having  finished  her  day's  work,  has  sat  down  to 
rest  and  think.  Her  thoughts  go  back  to  the 
time  when  she  was  Bailie  Nicholl's  lass,  or  may  be 
"  Bell "  of  some  manse,  or  the  mistress's  right  hand 
in  a  farmhouse  or  inn — active,  thrifty,  light-hearted, 
perhaps  with  a  "  tongue  that  keepit  aye  her  ain 
side  for  her."  Can  it  be  five -and -twenty  years 
since  that  grand  Friday  night  of  her  marriage? 
"  Waes  me  !  an'  it's  a'  bye  like  a  breakfast."  She 
may  be  excused  for  indulging  for  a  little  in  the 
luxury  of  "  a  good  greet,"  as  she  goes  back  on  all 
that  has  happened  since.  Her  "  man  "  has  been 
dead  now  for  about  a  year,  and  her  family  are 
scattered  :  some  are  married,  others  abroad,  and 
most  of  them  have  enough  to  do  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

What  is  she  to  do  ?  How  can  she  find  means  of 
living  and  occupation  to  give  fresh  interest  to  her 
remaining  years  ?  Kind  friends  are  probably  con- 
sulting over  her,  friends  who  may  perhaps  read  this. 
Her  old  mistress,  the  minister  and  his  wife,  the 
doctor,  kind  neighbours  or  relatives  are  exercised 
as  to  what  this  Nanny,  or  Jean,  or  Bell  will  do. 
In  few  of  those  quiet  parishes  is  there  any  industry 
by  which  she  may  live  at  home  as  she  naturally 
longs  to  do.  Where  then  can  she  go,  and  what 
may  she  put  her  hand  to  which  her  previous 
training  would  enable  her  to  do  well,  and  with 
pleasure  as  well  a-s  profit  to  herself?  This  message 
is  meant  as  an  answer. 

In  Edinburgh  (for  the  writer  of  this  paper  has 
authority  to  speak  for  only  the  Edinburgh  Infir- 
mary i)  we  have  what  may  be  called  a  Royal 
HoiLse,  for  though  our  Queen  does  not  live  in  it 
she  has  sanctioned  it  as  royal,  and  has  walked 
through  its  corridors,  and  has  left  her  name  and 
that  of  the  "  good  prince  "  on  it,  and  the  memory 
of  her  visit  sweet  in  many  hearts.     But  in  a  still 

'  If  those  who  have  a  right  to  .speak  for  any  of  our 
other  Scottish  Infirnjaries  wish  to  concur  in  the  invitation 
contained  in  this  article,  the  Editor  will  be  happy  to  say  so. 


higher  sense  it  is  royal,  tor  the  "'  King  uf  kings  " 
has  said  of  those  who  occupy  its  wards,  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, ye  do  it  unto  me  ;"  and  those  who  serve  there 
He  owns  as  "  fellow -workers  with  him."  Its 
charter  bears  that  "  it  shall  be  open  to  the  desti- 
tute distressed,  from  whatsoever  quarter  of  the 
world  they  come."  Some  hospitals  are  the  heirs 
or  surviving  fragments  of  monastic  institutions, 
honourable  and  interesting  as  such,  but  with 
private  means  that  make  them  independent  of  the 
help  of  the  present  generation.  Others  have  been 
built  and  endowed  by  the  rich  of  more  recent 
times ;  but  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  has  a 
different  history.  From  the  Sovereign  to  the 
humblest,  all  classes  contribute  to  it  and  all  classes 
derive  benefit  from  it.  It  is  a  medical  school  from 
which  some  of  the  best  doctors  in  the  world  go 
forth ;  it  is  an  asylum  for  the  distressed  by  sick- 
ness or  accident,  who  need  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  their  distress.  When  the  old  Infirmary 
was  built  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  not  only 
did  the  rich  from  far  and  near  give  of  their  money, 
but  merchants  gave  materials,  farmers  lent  their 
carts  and  horses,  and  working  men  gave  days' 
labour.  Since  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, we  know  no  record  of  any  house  more  will- 
ingly or  lovingly  built.  That  original  warmth 
which  entered  into  its  walls  seemed  to  radiate 
cordiality  through  all  parts  of  the  household. 

The  great  new  house  was  built  and  furnished 
and  is  maintained  in  a  like  spirit.  Gifts  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees  are  brought  to  it — intellect, 
kindliness,  patience,  labour,  money,  clothing,  pic- 
tures, toys,  and  flowers — and  there  is  no  work  done 
in  it  that  may  not  be  regarded  as  religious  duty 
and  privilege,  down  to  the  scrubbing  of  its  floor. 

"  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

Every  one  knows  the  value  of  a  good  servant 
in  a  household,  especially  in  sickness.  Think,  then, 
of  the  needs  of  this  great  household,  complicated 
by  its  immense  medical  school.  The  kind  ot 
servants  needed  is  not  the  raw  and  untrained,  the 
flippant,  the  thoughtless,  the  broken-down,  and 
easily  -  tempted,  or  the  "  fushionless."  Young 
women  do  well  if  they  have  good  hands  and  sense. 
There  is  even  an  advantage  in  their  elasticity  and 
brightness,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  these  should  be  available  in  large  numbers, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  keep  them  long.  Nursing 
is  now  a  favourite  profession.  It  has  its  heroine 
chief  in  Miss  Nightingale.  Its  upper  ranks  have 
great  attractions  for  kindly,  well-educated  women, 
strong  in  domestic  aptitudes. 

But  there  is  an  honourable  sphere  in  the  lower 
ranks  as  well.  The  greatest  in  this  world  said,  "  I 
am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth."  In  the  hospital, 
as  in  any  home,  the  faithfid  servant  is  cherished. 
No  help  would  be  more  welcome  than  that  which 
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the  widow  whom  I  have  pictured  coiild  give.  Her 
life  has  beeu  a  preparation  for  this  branch  of  hos- 
pital work,  while  its  conditions  are  such  as  she 
will  value.  Slie  has  already  learned  nicety  and 
order  and  economy  in  management.  Experience 
has  made  her  sympatlietic.  The  place  will  suit 
her  also  because  its  work  is  familiar  and  well 
defined  ;  because  she  will  have  her  private  bed- 
room, with  definite  free  hours  ;  and  because,  in 
common  with  the  niu-se,  she  will  feel  deep  interest 
in  the  patients.  She  Mill  find  others  in  like 
cu'cumstances  and  like-minded  with  herself,  and 
j'ounger  ones  as  true  and  steady  and  sensible  as 
those  older. 

We  have  many  good  servants,  but  not  enough. 
Will  ladies  and  others  throughout  the  country  who 
know  what  household  management  is,  and  who 
know  what  sickness  is,  and  who  can  imagine  how 
it  must  aU  be  complicated  in  a  vast  institution  like 
ours,  help  us  1  They  wiU  do  so  greatly  by  directing 
to  us  some  of  those  douce,  sensible,  industrious, 
kindly  women,  who  may  be  built  as  living  stones 
'into  the  fabric  of  our  Eoyal  Infirmary. 


MINING    MEMORIES. 

No.  V. — 3a\)n  fHuIItioon. 

T  HAVE  often  thought  that  as  an  instance  of  per- 
-^  sonal  perseverance  in  order  to  earn  bread,  the 
case  of  John  Mulldoon  was  without  a  parallel. 
He  was  a  miner,  an  Irishman  who  had  been  long 
in  Scotland,  and  he  was  blind.  He  had  received 
an  injury  from  a  spark  of  coal  flying  from  his  pick, 
which  in  a  short  time  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  the  eye  which  was  hit ;  but  ere  long,  owing 
perhaps  to  unskilful  treatment  (it  is  over  forty 
years  ago),  the  other  eye  became  blind,  and  he 
was  apparently  helpless.  He  had  several  sons, 
but,  except  the  youngest,  aU  were  married,  and 
had  enough  to  do  with  themselves,  and  so  when 
the  eyes  were  healed,  though  blind,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  to  his  work  again. 
Therefore — 

"  Biddy,"  he  said  suddenly,  when  they — that  is, 
his  wife  and  he — were  alone,  "  where  have  ye  my 
pit  clo'es  V 

"  Yom-  pit  clo'es  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  sm-e  I  know 
where  they  are ;  but  what  would  you  do  wid  pit 
clo'es?" 

"  I  want  to  see  them,"  said  John. 

"See  them!"  Biddy  cried,  thinking  something 
worse  than  blindness  had  befallen  her  husband. 
"  Och,  the  Lord  love  ye,  John  !  Have  ye  forgotten 
that  ye  can  see  nothing  entirely  V 

"No,  Biddy,  but  I've  been  toid'  that  some 
people  can  see  with  their  fingers.  I  want  to  try. 
Get  me  my  pit  clo'es." 

She  brought  them  to  him,  and  he  passed  his 
hands  slowly  over  them,  examining  them  one  by 
one. 


"Here's  a  hole  in  the  breeches,"  he  said  at  length, 

"  Sure,  John,  it  was  there  when  you  threw 
them  off",  months  agone,"  said  Biddy. 

"  I  know,"  he  said  ;  "  I  knew  I  could  see  it." 

"  Och,  John,  John,  for  mercy's  f^akc,  let  me  lay 
back  the  ouF  clo'es.  Blindness  is  bad  enough,  but 
och!  och!" 

"Och  what,  Biddy?" 

"  Sure,  the  Lord  love  ye,  John  !  It's  crazed 
you  are." 

"  Didn't  ye  hear  Jack  yesterday  1"  said  John, 
"  telling  us  how  he  could  get  better  wages  if  he 
was  able  to  '  draw '  in  the  dook.  Well,  I'm  going 
to  help  him.     Sm-e  there's  no  craze  there,  Biddy  !" 

"  Och,  John,  John,"  said  Biddy,  looking  piously 
upward.  "  Isn't  the  harvest  coming  1  And  won't 
I  be  going  out  ?  and  the  potatoes  afterwards. 
Sure  ye  worry  me  wid  your  notions,  John." 

"  It's  no  notion,  Biddy,  I'm  going  to  help  Jack." 

"  Sure  the  pit's  as  black  as  pitch,"  Biddy  said. 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "and  it's  as  black  as  pitch 
here." 

"Will  ye  worry  me  to  death?"  she  said. 

But  the  end  of  all  this  was  that  John's  clothes 
were  put  in  order,  and  when  Jack  came  home  he 
was  told  what  his  father  wanted  to  do.  Mrs. 
Mulldoon  tried  hard  to  persuade  her  son  to  tiu-n 
his  father  from  his  intention,  but  Jack  saw  less 
difiiculty  in  the  matter  than  his  mother  did,  and 
so  it  was  soon  arranged  that  old  Mulldoon  was 
going  back  to  the  pit. 

It  was  an  odd  sort  of  thing  certainly,  and  as 
such  it  seemed  to  strike  the  few  who  were  at  the 
pit -head  when  he  appeared,  led  by  Jack,  though 
resolutely  striving  to  need  as  little  leading  as  pos- 
sible— an  odd  sort  of  thing  that  a  man  in  that 
condition  should  think  of  going  underground. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  "  lodge "  (let  readers  remember  that  it  is  at 
least  forty  years  ago),  certain  privileges  were  at 
once  accorded  to  him.  "  Whare  will  ye  sit,  John  ?" 
one  said.  "  Come  in  owre  ayont  the  fire,"  said 
another.  But  John  said,  "  I'll  sit  here,"  and  took 
a  seat  in  the  corner  nearest  the  door,  and  that 
by  common  consent  was  John's  morning  seat 
afterwards ;  he  found  it  easily,  when  entering 
unled,  as  he  preferred,  and  could  handily  find  his 
"foot-clouts"  where  he  had  laid  them  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  At  the  time  appointed,  between  four 
and  five  a.m.,  the  men  began  to  be  let  down,  usually 
in  the  order  in  which  they  had  arrived.  Old 
Mulldoon  sufl"ered  himself  to  be  led  on  several 
mornings  to  the  pit  mouth  and  to  be  helped  on 
to  the  swinging  and  swaying  means  of  descent  and 
ascent,  which  was  then  in  use,  but  by  and  by  he 
insisted  on  going  alone.  The  darkness  or  clearness 
of  the  morning  of  course  made  no  difierence  to 
him.  To  himself  he  only  stipulated  that  he  would 
descend  by  the  side  nearest  the  lodge,  where  an 
erection  of  wood  gave  some  protection  to  a  man 
in  his  condition 
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In  what  we  have  said  ot"  John  there  seems 
nothing  eccentric — nothing  but  what  a  resohite 
man  might  acliieve.  But  there  was  one  little  bit 
of  odilness  which  may  be  noted.  After  he  had 
been  at  work  for  some  time,  and  was  coming  home 
well  pleased  with  himself,  one  night  Biddy  said : 

"  INIaybe,  John,  you'll  be  rewarded  with  your 
eyesight  yet." 

This  hope,  it  appeared,  had  not  entered  his  mind. 
But  now  he  said, 

"Where  is  ray  lamp,  Biddy?" 
"  Your   lamp  1    sure   it's   over   the    fire   there, 
where  it  always  stood." 

He  took  it  in  his  hand  and  satisfied  himself 
that  it  was  his.  Then  he  found  for  himself  a 
piece  of  old  rag  and  cleaned  it  inside  and  outside. 
Then  he  said,  "Are  the  wicks  in  the  oul'  place, 
Biddy  V 

"  Sure,  dear,  they  are,"  said  Biddy. 
He  found  what  he  wanted  without  trouble,  and 
soon  had  a  proper  "  wick  "  in  his  lamp.  Then  he 
went  to  where  he  knew  the  oil-can  stood.  From 
it  he  filled  his  lamp,  and  going  to  the  fire,  lit  it  in 
the  usual  way.  His  fingers  told  him  when  the 
flame  was  properly  trimmed,  and  then  he  held  it 
up  before  his  face,  and  after  staring  at  it  a  short 
time,  he  shook  his  head,  and,  after  blowing  out 
the  flame,  set  the  lamp  down  in  its  place  over  the 
fii'cplace. 

"  Och,  John  dear,  what  are  ye  doing  at  all,  at 
all?"  Biddy  said,  wringing  her  hands  the  while. 

"Maybe  what  ye  said  will  come  true,"  said 
John,  "  and  I'll  take  my  lamp  with  me  every  day." 
This  instance  of  "  hope  in  the  human  breast " 
caused  some  wonder  among  the  miners  when  he 
appeared  with  a  lamp  hanging  on  his  bonnet  like 
the  rest  of  them.  One  of  them  asked  what  good 
the  lamp  would  do  him,  and  John  answered, 
"  Sure,  Jack's  light  may  go  out ;"  and  so  from  day 
to  day  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  blind  man  wear- 
ing a  lighted  lamp  was  witnessed. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  sort  of  venera- 
tion which  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  old  man 
had  inspired  grew  weaker,  and  rough  lads  began 
to  play  practical  jokes  upon  him.  His  son  Jack 
might  have  prevented  some  of  them  from  being 
played,  but  he  did  not  always  choose  to  do  so,  but 
seemed  willingly  to  permit  the  infirmity  of  his 
father  to  aff'ord  amusement  to  the  youths  about 
him.  One  favourite  joke  was  to  put  two  round 
pieces  of  timber  under  the  seat  where  he  sat 
waiting,  like  the  others,  till  his  "ben"  came. 
Then,  when  he  was  fairly  seated,  some  one  would 
give  the  deal  a  push,  and  John  and  it  were  hurled 
towards  the  pit-bottom.  He  was  sometimes  a 
little  hurt,  but  for  a  time  he  grinned  and  bore  it. 
At  last  one  day  he  said  to  Jack,  "  Give  me  the 
'  ropes,'  1  Jack  ;  I'll  go  in  front." 

'  "Ropes"  were  two  loops  of  flat  leather  fastened 
strongly  together,  and  having  an  iron  hook  attached  to  the 
lower  end,  to  which  a  chain  could  be  hung  or  taken  off  at 


"  How  can  you  do  that?"  said  Jack. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  the  old  man ;  "I'll  do 
it." 

So  John  assumed  the  ropes,  and  it  was  not  long 
till  the  old  trick  was  tried.  But  the  old  man  was 
watchful  and  prepared  to  act,  and  so  when  the 
customary  push  was  given  he  sprang  up,  and 
snatching  his  chain  from  its  hook,  he  swung  it 
about,  not  knowing  nor  caring  whom  he  hit  or 
hurt.  Then  he  got  one  of  the  rollers  on  which  his 
seat  had  been  placed,  and  threw  it  where  he  heard 
some  one  breathing.  It  just  missed  his  son  Jack, 
but  it  did  all  of  the  roisterers  good,  as  showing 
tliem  that  the  old  man  was  not  so  very  helpless 
after  all. 

By  and  by  a  new  arrangement  of  his  underground 
work  had  to  be  made.  His  son  aspired  to  being  a 
collier,  like  the  rest  of  them,  instead  of  a  drawer. 
The  old  man  agreed  at  once. 

"  I  will  make  as  much  as  we  both  do,"  said  Jack 
stoutly, ."  and  you  can  bide  at  hame." 

"  We  will  make  more  than  we  both  do,  for  I 
will  go  with  you,"  said  the  old  man. 

"What  could  you  do  with  a  pick?"  said  Jack. 

"  Maybe  as  much  as  you  can,"  John  replied. 
"In  any  case  what  I  do  will  be  something." 

And  John  took  to  the  pick.  He  had  his  lamp 
always  lighted  and  hung  up  near  him  somewhere 
— always  using  the  argument,  "  Sure  your  light 
may  go  out,  Jack." 

Whether  there  was  anything  in  the  mere  fact 
of  his  imagining  light  near  him  I  cannot  tell,  but 
every  one,  and  there  were  many,  who  came  to  see 
his  work,  was  surprised  to  see  the  quality  of  it. 
As  to  the  quantity,  his  son  Jack  said,  "  Sure  he's 
as  good  as  any  other  man."  Of  course  this  was 
not  quite  so,  but  by  dint  of  keeping  himself  busily 
employed,  never  appearing  to  be  tired,  and  keeping 
the  work  of  "  shearing"  and  "  holing"  well  forward 
for  his  son,  the  result  was  that  the  MuUdoons  were 
generally  able  to  earn  as  much  as  the  rules  of  the 
colliery  permitted  a  man  with  a  son  of  Jack's  age 
to  earn. 

This  changed,  however.  I  remember  that  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  Jack  had  got  lazy. 
The  earnings  grew  less,  although  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  old  man  was  less  busy.  At  length  the 
oversman,  who  had  been  observing  this,  said  : 

"  John,  there's  a  pump  to  work  on  the  other  side. 
Will  you  go  to  it  ?" 

"  And  what  about  Jack  ?"  said  John. 

"  Oh  !  he'll  go  with  you." 

"  Will  you  go,  Jack  ?"  said  John. 

"I  don't  care." 

"  Then  we'll  go,  sir,"  said  John.  "  We'll  clear 
out  here  and  go.  I  suppose  the  wage  will  be  a 
decent  wage?"  and  he  added  sadly,  after  a  moment 
or  two,  "  I  suppose  one  lamp  will  do  us." 

the  will  of  the  wearer.  When  in  use  the  loops  lay  under 
the  arms  and  along  the  back,  and  enabled  one  to  apply  his 
full  strength  to  the  "  hutch  "  that  was  to  be  pulled  along. 
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"  A  decent  wage,  Johu  !  As  mnckle's  ye're 
makiii'  here  ;  and  a  verra  wee  licht  will  ser'  ye," 
said  the  oversman. 

John,  therefore,  went  to  the  pnmp.  There  was 
work  enough  for  them  both,  but  they  were  quite 
able  for  it.  John  was  there  every  day,  although 
Jack  was  sometimes  absent,  but  he  had  given  up 
carrj'ing  his  lamp  with  him.  Perhaps  he  had 
concluded  that  never  on  earth  was  he  to  be  "  re- 
warded," as  Biddy  had  suggested,  with  a  return  of 
his  eyesight.  He  was  a  somewhat  pitiful  sight  as 
he  sat  in  the  dark,  when  Jack  was  not  there,  rest- 
ing, with  clasped  hands  and  breathing  heavily. 
But  any  idea  of  tormenting  old  Johu  with  fun  had 
long  been  given  up,  and,  as  every  one  who  passed 
up  or  down  the  dook  had  to  pass  his  pump,  he 
did  not  lack  a  little  help  to  "keep  the  water  out," 
when  he  was  alone. 

His  appearance  at  the  pump  is  the  last  that  I 
remember  of  him  at  work.  He  was  old  and  frail 
then,  and  for  toil  quite  unfit.  How  or  when 
he  passed  away  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  passed  the 
place  where  he  used  to  live  not  long  ago,  and  it  is 
to  that  circumstance  that  I  am  indebted  for  this 
Mining  Memory. 

D.   WlNGATE._ 

5carc!)ing  ttje  Scriptures. 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  "Who  was  the  meekest  of  men  ?  Find  the  statement 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  an  example  of  his  meekness. 

2.  Yet  find  a  notable  instance  in  which  he  failed  in 
meekness,  and  drew  down  the  Lord's  anger  upon  himself. 

3.  AVho  was  celebrated  for  patience  ?  Find  the  state- 
ment, and  an  example  of  his  patience. 

4.  Yet  find — (1)  that  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth  ; 
(2)  that  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes  ;  (3)  that  the 
Lord  rebuked  him  ;  and  (4)  that  he  repented. 

5.  Who  was  the  wisest  of  men  of  the  Old  Testament 
time?  Find  this  stated.  Give  an  instance  of  his  wisdom. 
Where  do  we  read  of  his  fall  into  idolatry  ? 

6.  Find  Christ  called  a  Shepherd  in  four  different 
chapters  of  the  New  Testament. 

7.  8.  Write  out  at  least  12  texts,  each  consisting  of 
only  3  words,  from  St.  John's  Gospel.  (The  texts  must 
be  important,  each  must  be  a  complete  sentence,  and 
the  3  words  must  stand  together.) 

9.  Find  in  St.  John's  Gospel  at  least  2  good  texts, 
each  consisting  of  only  2  words. 

10.  Find  in  a  verse  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  3 
good  texts,  each  consisting  of  only  one  word. 

ANSWERS  FOR  AUGUST. 

1.  Exod.  33.  22  ;  34.  30.  2.  Moses  put  on  a  vail  when 
he  spake  with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  took  it  off  when 
he  went  in  before  the  Lord.  3.  2  Cor.  3.  15  ;  3.  18. 
4.  The  angel's  visit,  Judges  6.  11-21  ;  fire  came  out  of 
the  rock,  6.  21  ;  fleece  wet,  6.  33  ;  fleece  dry,  6.  40  ; 
dream  of  the  Midianite,  7.  13  ;  defeat  of  the  Midianites, 
7.  22.  5.  Jotham  saved,  Judges  9.  5.  6.  Joasli  saved, 
2  Kings  11.  1-3.  7.  When  the  disciples  plucked  ears  of 
corn,  Luke  6.  1-5  ;  when  He  healed  a  man  with  a  withered 
hand,  6.  6-11  ;  when  He  healed  a  woman  with  a  spirit  of 
infirmity,  13.  10-17  ;  when  He  healed  a  man  who  had 
dropsy,  14.  1-6.  8.  When  He  healed  a  man  at  the  pool 
of  Bethesda,  John  5.  2-18  ;  when  He  opened  the  eyes  of 


a  man  born  blind,  9.  1-16  ;  Christ  defends  Himself, 
7.  21-24.  9.  1  Tim.  3.  2-7— Blameless  ;  tlie  husband  of 
one  wife  ;  vigilant ;  sober  ;  of  good  behaviour  ;  given  to 
hospitality  ;  apt  to  teach  ;  patient  ;  ruling  well  his  own 
house  ;  having  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  without. 
10.  Not  given  to  wine  ;  no  striker  ;  not  greedy  ;  not  a 
brawler  ;  not  covetous  ;  not  a  novice. 


*^*  In  October  the  Church  of  Scotland  will 
become  its  own  publisher,  with  Messrs.  R.  and  R. 
Clark,  42  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  as  printers 
and  publishing  agents,  to  whom  orders  for  copies 
of  the  Magazine  are  in  future  to  be  sent. 

This  change  is  made  solely  from  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  other  periodicals  of  the  Church, 
which  also  will  now  be  printed  by  Messrs.  R.  and 
R.  Clark,  and  sold  at  42  Hanover  Street. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  the  relations 
which  have  always  existed  between  the  conductors 
of  this  Magazine  and  Mr.  Douglas,  who  has  been 
publisher  from  an  early  date.  We  have  pleasure 
in  laying  before  our  readers  the  relative  portion  of 
the  Report  of  the  Christian  Life  and  Work  Com- 
mittee to  the  last  General  Assembly  : — 

"  In  concluding  this  portion  of  their  Report,  the 
Committee  have  only  further  to  mention  that,  as 
the  result  of  an  arrangement  into  which  they  have 
entered  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Schemes  of  the  Church,  the  Magazine  '  Life 
and  Work '  will,  after  September  next,  cease  to  be 
published  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  and  will  be 
published  '  For  the  Church  of  Scotland '  at  a  new 
office,  at  which  the  '  Missionary  Record '  and  the 
'Juvenile  Missionary  Record'  will  also  be  published. 
In  taking  this  step  the  Committee  are  in  no  degree 
influenced  by  considerations  aff"ecting  the  Magazine, 
for  they  have  found  the  existing  arrangements  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  They  are  acting  solely  from 
regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  other  periodicals 
of  the  Church.  And  in  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Douglas 
they  desire  to  put  on  record  the  deep  sense  enter- 
tained by  them  all,  but  especially  by  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  Magazine,  of  the 
great  kindness  and  courtesy  which  they  have  invari- 
ably experienced  at  his  hands.  They  will  part  from 
him  with  much  regret,  and  wiU  always  have  a 
grateful  recollection  of  his  labours  and  those  of  his 
son,  Mr.  William  Douglas,  on  whom  have  fixllen 
the  details  of  the  necessarily  numerous  arrange- 
ments for  the  issue  of  the  Magazine  every  month." 

There  is  no  rivalry  between  this  Magazine  and 
the  "  Missionary  Record "  of  the  Church.  That 
publication  is  to  be  improved  and  enlarged.  It 
will  be  of  the  same  size  as  "  Life  and  Work,"  and 
the  two,  bound  together,  would  form  an  annual 
volume  of  much  interest. 

The  Programme  of  "Life  and  Work"  for  1885 
is  in  preparation.  Various  improvements  will  be 
introduced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Magazine  will 
be  found  still  more  efi&cient  as  a  Parish  filagazine, 
and  worthy  of  its  great  circidation. 


I  gaze  on  tlie  blossoms  at  my  side, 
I  gaze  on  tlie  distant  trees  ; 
I  see  the  waters'  lippling  tide 
Kissing  the  evening  breeze. 

I  see  the  fields,  the  valleys,  the  hills 
All  bright  with  a  golden  glow  ; 
And  I  list  to  the  music-laden  rills, 
With  their  trickling,  ceaseless  flow. 

From  the  leafy  woods,  afar  and  near. 
In  the  hush  comes  the  ousel's  note  ; 
And  the  joyous  mavis,  loud  and  clear, 
Pours  melody  from  his  throat. 

I  think,  and  think,  as  I  lay  me  there 
In  a  dreamy  ecstasy. 
Oh  !  if  this  earth  is  so  wondrous  fair. 
How  glorious  heaven  nmst  be. 

HAEpasox  AVeir. 
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To  the  Congregation  of  St.  Stephen's. 

My  dear  Friends — We  have  now  arrived  at  that 
season  of  the  year  when  it  becomes  our  duty,  as  well 
as  our  great  privilege,  to  resume  the  work  which 
God  has  committed  to  us  severally  in  this  Parish. 
Among  the  many  advantages  connected  with  that 
interval  of  comparative  rest  which  occurs  in  the 
autumn  months,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
it  gives  us  annually  the  opportunity  of  making 
what  is  virtually  a  new  beginning.  With  grati- 
tude for  past  mercies,  then,  and  with  fresh  courage 
and  hope  as  regards  the  future,  let  us  go  forward 
earnestly  purposing  in  our  hearts  to  do  better  in 
time  to  come  than  we  have  done  in  years  gone  by, 
and  anew  consecrating  ourselves  to  the  service  of 
our  dear  Lord  and  Master.  Specially  would  I 
entreat  you  during  the  coming  winter  to  take  a 
hearty  and  intelligent  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  this  great  Congregation  to  which  you  be- 
long. Do  try,  I  beg  you,  to  remember  that  you 
are  personally  responsible  in  some  degree  for  its 
usefulness  and  prosperity.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault, 
easy  to  say  that  this  thing  or  the  other  might  be 
better  done,  but  how  many  will  do  that  who  are 
not  giving  any  real  help  whatever  to  the  common 
cause  ?  You  may  ask,  what  can  I  do  ?  Well,  there 
is  much  you  can  do,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable if  I  venture  to  give  a  few  simple  hints 
or  counsels  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  every  one 
will  lay  to  heart. 

1.  Attend  Church  -with  regularity. — Of 
course  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  this  to  many.  Others, 
however,  need  to  be  reminded.  In  a  large  congre- 
gation it  is  easy  to  absent  oneself  not  unfrequently 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Minister  or 
anybody  else.  But  close  observation  has  convinced 
me  that  there  is  a  large  class  whose  attendance  at 
Church  is  monthly  rather  than  "Weekly.  Any- 
how, let  each  reader  of  these  lines  make  this  resolu- 
tion— "  This  coming  winter,  if  God  give  me  health, 
I  will  be  fo\md  every  Sunday  whenever  it  is  possible 
in  my  place  in  Church." 

2.  Join  earnestly  and  devoutly  in  the 
Service  of  the  Church. — I  have  often  heard  it 
remarked  by  strangers  that  St.  Stephen's  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  reverent  Congregation.  Upon 
the  whole  I  think  the  observation  is  a  just  one. 
Still  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect. 
Owing  to  the  present  construction  of  the  pews 
(which  I  trust  may  one  day  be  remedied)  it  is  per- 
haps physically  impossible  literally  to  kneel  at 
prayer ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  Congre- 
gation should  not  "bow  the  head  and  worship." 


To  my  mind  there  can  be  nothing  more  offensive' 
or  grossly  unbecoming  than  to  see  any  one  sitting 
"bolt  upright"  or  lounging  in  the  seat  during 
prayer  without  any  change  of  attitude  at  all.  But 
the  outward  attitude  is  not  everything.  You  come 
to  Church  to  worship  Almighty  God.  0  see  that 
you  do  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  !  Join 
as'  best  you  can  in  the  singing.  t  have  always 
maintained  that  there  is  more  singing  in  St.  Stephen's 
than  we  get  credit  for.  The  building,  as  every 
preacher  knows,  has  some  extraordinary  acoustical 
peculiarities,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  same  amount 
of  singing  could  tell  with  immeasurably  greater 
eff'ect  in  many  other  churches.  But  how  many 
there  are,  fifties  and  hundreds,  who  think  they  can 
praise  God  with  sealed  lips  ! 

3.  "Wlien  Collections  are  made  let  all 
give  honestly  and  conscientiously  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.  —  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
complain.  Most  thankfully  do  I  appreciate  the 
general  liberality  of  the  Congregation.  I  may  even 
be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  justly  proud  of  it.  For 
several  years  back  we  have  maintained  our  position 
as  one  of  the  three  largest  contributing  congregations 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  the  other  two  being 
The  Park,  Glasgow,  and  St.  George's,  Edinburgh, 
At  the  same  time  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  our 
number  do  not  bear  their  fair  share  of  this  work. 
In  particular  the  ordinary  Sunday  Collections 
might  very  easily  be  doubled  with  immense 
advantage  to  the  Congregation  if  those  who 
can  well  afford  it  were  simply  to  give  a  sixpence  or 
a  shilling  instead  of  our  old  friend  the  penny,  which 
is  such  a  familiar  object  in  every  church  plate.  As 
regards  the  Mission  Schemes  of  the  Church  I  will 
only  say  just  now  that,  so  far  as  this  year  has  gone, 
the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  However, 
some  of  the  principal  collections  have  yet  to  be 
made.  Be  it  remembered  that  in  the  matter  of 
collections  the  heaviest  "  pull "  is  always  from 
October  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  trust  that 
this  year  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  ourselves. 

4.  Consider  seriously  w^hether  you  can 
do  anything  this  winter  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  Congregation.- — -We  need  additional 
singers  for  the  Choir.  Will  those  who  have  some 
musical  knowledge  and  training  not  come  forward 
to  take  part  in  what  seems  to  me  about  the  most 
important  and  honourable  service  which  can  be 
rendered  ?  Then  there  is  the  Sunday  School,  Dis- 
trict Visitation,  and  the  like.  Do  not  wait  to  be 
asked.     Make  ofi'er  of  your  service.      It  is  really 
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ail  ;u\ful  thing  to  give  the  whole  of  one's  time  to 
business  or  to  pleasure  when  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done.  Ah,  my  friends  !  some  of  you  would  find 
it  a  great  blessing  to  your  o>ra  souls  if  you  would 
even  give  one  hour  in  the  week  to  the  doing  of 
some  unselfish  work  for  Christ  !     Think  of  this. 

Finally,  let  us  all  seek  to  be  united  more  closely 
than  we  are  in  the  bonds  of  a  living  and  loving 
Christian  brotherhood,  that,  carrying  one  another's 
burdens,  we  may  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  The 
time  is  short.  For  each  and  all  the  day  of  privilege 
and  opportunity  is  hastening  to  its  close.  May 
God  deliver  us  from  the  spirit  of  sloth  and  in- 
difference, and  quicken  us  more  and  more  to  do 
the  work  which  He  hath  given  us  to  do  before  the 
night  cometh  !  May  these  weeks  and  months  of 
toil  which  lie  before  us  be  fraught  with  richest 
blessing  to  our  own  souls  and  to  the  souls  of  our 
fellow-men !  May  the  word  of  the  Lord  grow 
mightily  and  prevail !  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us 
and  bless  us  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us." — 
Yours  ever  faithfully,  Norman  Macleod. 

October  Communion. 

The  Lord's  Supper  will  be  celebrated  as  usual  on 
the  last  Sabbath  of  October. 

The  Preparatory  Services  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Thursday  Forenoon — Rev.  James  Farquharson 
of  Selkirk;  Afternoon — Rev.  D.  MacAlister  Donald 
of  Moulin. 

Saturday,  2.30  p.m. 

On  the  Communion  Sunday  the  services  will  be 
as  usual.  The  afternoon  table  service  commences 
at  2.30,  the  evening  service  at  6.30.  The  Rev. 
James  Buchanan  of  Langholm  will  officiate. 

Communicants  will  receive  their  token  cards  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Fast-Day  or  on  Saturday. 

Certificates  of  Church  membership  may  be  given 
in  on  either  of  these  days,  or  they  may  be  handed 
to  the  Minister  (which  is  preferable)  at  his  house 
when  convenient. 

Preparation  of  Young  Communicants. 

Dr.  Macleod  intends  to  give  three  addresses  to 
intending  Young  Communicants  on  Sunday  even- 
ings during  October,  in  the  Mission  Hall,  Bruns- 
wick Street,  at  6.30,  commencing  on  Sunday 
the  5th. 

As  there  is  plenty  room,  any  are  welcome  to  be 
present  at  this  service,  but  the  attendance  of  those 
who  are  not  communicants  is  specially  entreated. 
Those  who  have  the  intention  of  being  Young 
Communicants  on  this  occasion  should  endeavour 
to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings.  Members  of 
the  Congregation  will  confer  a  favour  by  making 
this  intimation  known  to  any  whom  it  concerns. 

Sabbath  Schools. 

The  Schools  will  resume  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month  at  4  o'clock.  Teachers  and  scholars  are 
requested  to  be  present.  The  new  Scheme  of 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  the  teachers  some  day  during 
the  preceding  week. 


Collection  for  Colonial  Scheme. 
This  Collection  will  be  made  on  the  19th.  It 
is  warmly  commended  to  the  Congregation.  The 
notion  prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  the  work  of 
the  Colonial  Scheme  is  now  less  important  and 
less  necessary  than  it  was  is  founded  on  error. 
There  still  is  a  great  work  for  it  to  do  among  our 
fellow-countrymen  who  are  settled  in  the  Colonies. 
Gradually  the  aid  of  the  Committee  has  been  with- 
drawn in  all  cases  where  it  was  considered  that 
local  efi"ort  could  meet  the  need.  But,  scattered 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  are  Scottish 
communities  who  look  to  us  for  assistance  ia  main- 
taining those  ordinances  of  religion  which  are  so 
dear  to  them.  And  it  would  be  a  sad  misfortune 
for  us  as  well  as  for  them  if  we  could  not  respond 
to  the  affecting  and  pressing  appeals  which  so  often 
come  to  us  from  far  distant  shores. 

Young  Women's  Association  and 
Bible  Class. 

These  meetings  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  when  new  members  will  be  enrolled. 

Young  Men's  Guild  and  Bible  Class. 

Mr.  Colin  G.  Macrae  will  open  his  Class  for 
Young  Men  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  of 
October  at  6  o'clock. 

He  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  former 
members : — 

Our  Bible  Class  meets  for  the  ensuing  season  in  the 
Mission  Hall,  Brunswick  Street,  on  Sunday,  the  5th 
inst.,  at  Six  p.m.,  when  I  shall  hope  to  see  you.  Be  so 
good  as  bring  your  Bible  ;  Hymn  books  and  copies  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  will  be  provided.  Annexed  will  be 
found  a  scheme  of  our  Studies  for  the  Session. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Class  and  are  anxious 
to  promote  its  success  can  best  do  so  by  mentioning  it  to 
young  men  of  their  acquaintance  and  asking  them  to  join. 
Last  year  we  had  much  reason  to  thank  God  not  only  for 
our  prosperity  in  point  of  numbers  (there  having  been 
109  on  our  roll),  but  more  especially  for  the  genuine 
interest  displayed  by,  the  members,  and  the  ready  ardour 
with  which  they  supported  every  section  of  the  Class 
operations.  This  year,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Macleod,  it  is  proposed  to  institute  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  Young  Men's  Reading-Room  in  connection 
with  the  Class  Guild,  and  I  shall  require  active  help  from 
many  willing  hearts  in  carrying  out  this  new  project  for 
the  benefit  of  yourselves  and  other  young  men  in  the 
district. 

Every  one  of  us  must  feel  that  life  is  a  poor  thiug  if 
we  only  live  to  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore  make  it  our 
aim,  as  a  class,  to  glorify  our  Master  and  to  do  some 
good  to  others. 

The  Class  is  warmly  recommended  to  young  men. 
Large  as  was  the  attendance  last  winter,  it  still 
admits  of  being  greatly  increased.  All  above  fifteen 
years  of  age  are  invited.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  business  of  the  Class  is  carried  on.  Here 
also  members  of  the  Church  may  be  useful.  Prob- 
ably there  are  few  who  do  not  know  some  lad  who 
might  be  induced  to  attend.  It  rarely  happens 
that  any  who  have  once  become  members  fail  to 
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find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  their  connection 
with  the  Ch^ss. 

As  regards  the  Class  Guild,  the  following  notes 
may  be  of  interest.  Last  year  a  Committee  of 
twelve  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  collections 
for  missionary  purposes.  They  entered  npon  their 
duties  with  spirit,  and  attained  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  collections  during  the  session  1882-S 
were  £2  :  Is.;  during  last  year,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee,  they  were  increased  to  £4  : 6  :  4^. 
Acting  imder  the  direction  of  the  Guild,  donations 
oi £l  were  given  to  the  Indian  and  African  Missions 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Winnipeg 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  Literary  Society  had  a  very  successful  session 
last  winter.  There  were  47  names  on  the  roll,  and 
there  were  twenty  of  an  average  attendance.  The 
papers  were  in  every  respect  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  former  years,  while  the  debates  and  criticisms  on 
the  essays  were  entered  into  much  more  freely  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  members.  The  Library 
continues  to  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  work  of 
the  Literary  Society.  It  is  largely  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  younger  members  of  the  Bible  Class.  It 
has  been  kept  open  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
months,  and  has  been  well  patronised.  Additions 
are  being  made  to  the  Library  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  now  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
volumes  in  biography,  travel,  science,  history,  etc., 
suited  to  the  taste  of  young  men. 

The  follo^^^ng  are  the  Rules  and  Constitution  of 
the  Guild  : — 

CoNSTITITTION. 

L  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  St.  Stephen's  Bible 
Class  Guild,  and  shall  be  an  undenominational  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland's  Young  Men's  Guild  or  Union. 

II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  general 
improvement  of  young  men,  both  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual, by  means  of  its  Bible  Class,  Course  of  Lectures, 
Literary  Society,  Library,  Missions  Committee,  and 
such  other  sections  or  classes  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  found  suitable  or  desirable. 

III.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  all  young  men  who 
are  or  have  been  members  of  Mr.  Macrae's  Bible  Class ; 
along  with  any  duly  admitted  members  of  the  Literary 
Society  who  may  not  belong  to  the  Class. 

IV.  The  Office-bearers  shall  consist  of  two  Honorary 
Presidents,  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  four  or  more  members.  The  Oifice-bearers 
shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Y.  The  Society  shall  meet  quarterly  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  November,  and  every  three  months  there- 
after for  the  transaction  of  its  business  ;  and  at  the  last 
meeting  of  each  session  a  report  of  proceedings  shall  be 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  statement  of  the  Treasurer's 
intromissions  submitted. 

YI.  Advantage  shall  be  taken  of  the  Guild  system  of 
letters  of  commendation  for  the  transfer  of  members  to 
and  from  other  branches. 

VII.  It  shall  be  ojitional  to  send  one  or  more  delegates 
to  the  Annual  General  Meetiug  or  Conference  of  the 
Union. 

YIII.  Bye-laws  may  be  enacted,  which  it  shall  be  in 
the  power  of  members  to  alter  or  suspend,  upon  a  motion 
of  which  notice  has  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  ; 
or  of  which  the  Secretary  has  received  intimation  a  week 
before. 


The  foregoing  Constitution  can  only  be  altered  at  a 
special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  and  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  who  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty,  shall  be  requisite  to  effect  such 
alteration. 

Rules. 

1.  The  Guild  shall  meet  in  St.  Stephen's  Mission 
Hall,  Brunswick  Street. 

2.  All  Meetings  shall  be  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer. 

3.  The  President  shall  take  the  Chair  at  all  ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Guild,  conduct  the  business  and  sign  the 
Minutes  ;  and  his  decision  on  points  of  order  shall  be 
final. 

4.  The  Chairman  shall  have  both  a  deliberative  and 
casting  vote. 

5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  Minutes  of  all  Meetings,, 
conduct  the  correspondence  and  call  the  Roll,  and  draw 
out  letters  of  transference.  He  shall  also  furnish  a 
report  to  the  general  Union. 

6.  The  Secretary  shall  be  bound  to  call  a  Meeting  of 
the  Guild  on  receiving  a  communication  signed  by  seven 
members. 

7.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  Guild 
finances  ;  the  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  Collection- 
taken  as  required. 

8.  The  sections  of  the  Guild  shall  each  have  one- 
representative  in  the  Committee,  who  shall,  at  the 
quarterly  meetings,  furnish  a  report,  in  writing  or  other- 
wise, of  the  work  done  by  the  section. 

9.  The  sections  of  the  Guild  shall  have  power  to  elect 
their  own  Office-bearers,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  have 
their  own  code  of  rules,  always  provided  that  such  rules 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  other  sections  of 
the  Guild. 

10.  The  Missions  Committee  shall  consist  of  eleven 
members  and  a  Convener,  who  shall  also  be  Treasurer. 
They  shall  have  charge  of  all  sums  collected  by  the- 
Guild  for  Missionary  purposes,  with  authority  to  dis- 
burse the  same  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Guild. 

11.  The  Library  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Literary  Society. 

12.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  arrange  an 
annual  Course  of  Lectures. 

13.  The  Bible  Class  shall  meet  on  Sunday  evenings- 
during  the  session  between  6  and  7  o'clock. 

14.  The  Missions  Committee  shall,  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy,  have  power  to  elect  ad  interim  members  till 
the  Meeting  of  the  Guild  next  following. 

In  connection  with  the  Guild  a  special  Sermon 
to  Young  Men  will  be  preached  by  Dr.  Macleod,  on, 
the  forenoon  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  November.  A 
Collection  will  be  made  on  that  occasion  for  the 
Library  and  Reading-Room.  About  £20  will  be 
required  in  connection  with  these  objects. 

Congregational  Prayer  Meeting. 
This  Meeting  will  commence  on  Thursday,  the 
1 3th  of  November,  in  the  Mission  Hall,  at  3  p.m. 
The  first  meeting  will  have  special  reference  to  the- 
Female  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  all 
subscribers  and  others  interested  are  particularly 
requested  to  be  present. 

Ordination  of  a  Missionary  for  India. 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  have  appointed  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Walker,  one  of  two  new  Mission- 
aries about  to  proceed  to  India,  for  Wednesday,  the- 
1 5th  October,  at  2  p.m.  It  will  take  place  in  St. 
Stephen's.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance  of  the  Congregation. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  PARISH  MAGAZINE. 


Seat  Rents. 

The    seat   rents   will    be    collected   as    usual   in 
Koveniber,  immediately  after  tlie  term. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  provide  free  sittings  for  the  parishioners. 
At  the  same  time,  others  should  remember  that 
they  have  a  duty  and  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
The  disproportion  between  the  number  of  members 
actually  communicating  annually  and  the  number 
of  sittings  let  is  greater  in  St.  Stephen's,  as  prob- 
ably in  other  churches,  than  it  ought  to  be.  The 
amount  derived  from  seat  rents  continues  much  the 
same  from  year  to  year,  sometimes  a  few  poiinds 
more  or  less  (last  year  it  was  £771  :  17  : 7,  as  com- 
pared with  £789  :  8  : 4  in  the  previous  year).  But 
it  is  hardly  realised  as  it  ought  to  be  that  there  are 
literally  scores  of  our  conmiunicants,  M'ho  cannot 
plead  poverty,  who  never  think  of  becoming  seat- 
holders.  The  attention  of  all  whom  it  may  concern 
is  directed  to  this  point.  With  such  a  congregation 
as  ours,  it  is  surely  a  natural  and  pardonable  am- 
bition to  desire  that  there  should  not  be  a  single 
unlet  sitting. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  respectfully  urging 
the  Congregation  to  be  kind  and  considerate  in 
accommodating  strangers. 

The  Circulation  of  the  "Parish  Magazine" 
and  "Missionary  Record." 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  both  these  Periodi- 
cals, which  cost  only  One  Penny  a  month  each, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Church.  The  latter  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  a  new  footing  and  greatly  improved, 
excellent  in  all  respects  though  it  now  is.  If  new 
subscribers  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Church-Officer,  Peter 
Gaylor,  the  Magazine  and  Record  wiU.  be  regularly 
delivered  at  their  homes. 

Thursday  Evening  Prayer  Meeting. 

This  meeting  is  held  weekly  in  the  Jamaica 
Street  Mission  Hall  at  7  o'clock. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence 
Association. 

This  Association  has  re.sumed  its  weekly  Tuesday 
evening  meetings.  The  Syllabus  for  the  winter 
months  has  not  yet  been  prepared,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  a  series  of  concerts  and  lectures  may  be  ar- 
ranged for,  not  less  attractive  than  that  of  last 
season.  This  Association  does  an  extremely  good 
work  at  an  inappreciable  cost.  The  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  that  broadest  one  possible — 
"  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  and  it  welcomes 
all  friends  of  Temperance  whatever  their  particular 
standpoint  may  be.  While  many  of  its  members 
can  testify  to  having,  through  their  connection  with 
this  Association,  received  Divine  strength  to  over- 
come the  severe  temptation  of  intemperance,  there 
are  also  many  who  have  become,  and  many  who 
remain  members — all  honour  to  them — merely  to 
help  their  weaker  friends.     Would  that  both  classes 


were  largely  augmented  !  The  former  will  probably 
increase  just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
latter. 

With  reference  to  the  Concerts  it  may  be  said 
that  admission  will,  in  every  case,  be  secured  by 
tickets  distributed  to  and  through  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  they 
will  exercise  great  care  in  giving  them  away,  so 
that  they  may  get  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  elevating  music  or  of 
getting  an  evening's  rational  and  improving  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Playfair  will  give  an  opening  ad- 
dress on  the  7th  October  at  8  p.m.     All  invited. 

Children's  Church. 

In  prospect  of  the  reopening  of  the  Children's 
Church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  November  at  11.15 
A.M.,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  parents  of  the  posi- 
tion which  it  holds  in  the  organisation  of  the  Con- 
gregation.    No  one  desires  that  it  should  take  the 
place  of  the  Sabbath  School,  or  of  the  Children's 
Service  on  the  first  Sabbath  afternoon  of  each  month, 
or  of  the  ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuary.     It  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  school 
by  training  and  habituating  the  children  to  worship 
the  God  of  whom  they  there  learn.      It  is  intended 
to  extend  the  principle  involved  in  the  monthly 
afternoon   service.      And   further,   to   mitigate   the 
evils  of  the  existing  system  of  seat-rents,  it  being 
frequently  impossible  for  parents  to  afford  to  pay 
for  sittings  for  their  families  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves.     No   doubt  what    one   would  like   to   see 
would  be  parent  and  child  worshipping  side  by  side 
their  common  Father  in  heaven  ;  but,  where  that 
is  impracticable,  it  is  right  that  extra  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  young.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  Child- 
ren's Church,  would,  if  it  did  not  exist,  be  at  no 
place  of  worship  at  all.      Many  young  people,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  absent  themselves  from  the  ordinances 
of  religion  just  because  they  have  never  acquired 
the    habit  i  of    regular    church -attendance.       The 
children's  church  should  act  as  the  "  feeder  "  of  the 
adult  congregation. 

The  service  is,  of  course,  in  all  its  parts,  made 
specially  simple,  short,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Playfair  conducts  it  with  as  much 
regularity  as  he  can  command.  Six  ladies  play  the 
harmonium  in  rotation,  and  two  gentlemen  mark 
the  rolls.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  child- 
ren's churches,  there  are  no  monitors,  so  that  instead 
of  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  there  are  only  three 
adults  asked  to  sacrifice  their  morning  service  each 
Sunday.  The  older  children  are  found  to  be  very 
willing,  active,  and  useful  in  preserving  good  order 
among  those  who  are  younger.  The  attendance  has 
increased  fourfold  within  the  last  two  years  ;  but, 
as  the  highest  point  reached  has  been  179,  it  is 
evidently  still  very  far  below  what  it  should  be. 
Parents,  Sabbath  School  Teachers,  and  District 
Visitors,  can  do  much  to  improve  the  attendance  in 
numbers  and  regularity. 
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'T  ITTLE  good  will  it 
-^    the  first   thought 


jLife  Assurance  for  SllL 

By  L.  B.  AValford. 

"By  duing  tlie  proper  duty  in  the  proper  place,  a  man 
may  make  tlie  world  his  debtor." 

ever  do  me  !  "  Such  is 
of  the  selfish  man,  the 
unspoken,  immediate,  vivid  recollection  which  starts 
up  in  his  heart  when  he  is  asked  to  insure  his  life. 
His  life  1  And  what,  he  desires  to  know,  what  is 
his  life  to  anybody  but  himself  1  Daily  he  is  de- 
frauded of  manifold  possessions,  daily  he  is  being 
obliged  to  make  inniunerable  concessions  to  the 
claims,  the  foUies,  the  rapacity  of  mankind,  but  he 
vows  he  wiU  draw  the  line  somewhere — when  he 
dies  nobody  shall  be  the  better  for  it.  And  it 
seemeth  to  him  a  hard  thing  and  unjust,  forsooth, 
that  it  should  be  so  much  as  suggested  that  he 
shoidd  stint  his  few  pleasures  and  break  into  his 
small  hoards  (for  thus  he  deems  it),  that  those  who 
come  after  him  shoidd  live  in  luxury.  Or — he  goes 
not  so  far  as  to  resist  in  words — he  wiU  yield, — 
grumbUug  as  he  does  so, — but  he  will  put  off  the 
evil  day;  he  "supposes  it  will  have  to  come  to 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  end,"  "he  will  see 
to  it " — grudgingly — "  when  he  has  time  ;  "  and 
the  moment  passes,  and  the  years  slip  silently 
away,  and  the  vaunted  "  time  "  never  comes,  and 
the  inclination  never  comes,  and  the  memory,  if  it 
arise  at  all,  is  thrust  peevishly  aside,  for  who 
sought  or  desii'ed  its  intrusive  presence  1  and  then, 
we  an  know  the  end — 

"  For  the  hand  of  Fate  is  on  the  curtain, 
And  gives  a  scene  to  light. " 

The  husband  and  father  is  summoned  to  his  account 
in  the  next  world,  and  widow  and  children  are 
forced  by  his  own  actions  towards  them  (or,  to  be 
more  correct,  by  his  neglect  of  them)  to  judge  him 
here  on  earth.  They  may  try  not  to  do  so,  but, 
after  all,  can  it  be  helped  1  The  widow,  she  who 
perchance  had  erewhile  been  foremost  in  opposition, 
ready  to  proclaim  that  were  he  taken  she  would 
care  but  little  what  became  of  her  and  the  little 
ones, — it  is  upon  her  that  the  blow  now  falls  the 
hardest.  She  had  never  really  thought  to  see  this 
day,  she  had  reckoned  upon  years  and  honoiu-s  to 
come, — and  now,  must  she  absolutely  leave  the  old 
home  fraught  with  a  thousand  associations,  and  is 
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it  imperative  that  she  should  drudge  through  those 
terrible  accounts,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Poverty  and  heart-burn- 
ings to  the  end  of  her  days,  rough  ways  and  bitter 
struggles  for  the  youths  and  maidens,  defence  we 
wiU  hope  of  the  dead,  but  ah  !  we  fear,  with  many 
an  inward  misgiving,  many  a  choking  sigh  and 
stifled  whisper  of  "  He  might  have  spared  us  this  !" 

But  the  man  himself  is  out  of  it  all.  What  is 
it  to  him  that  the  flush  of  shame  or  tlie  tremor  of 
anxiety  mingles  with  the  tear  of  sorrow  1  He  is 
gone.  He  has  left  this  world  of  cares  and  hopes 
and  pleasm-es,  never  more  to  revisit  it.  While  here 
he  led  a  jocund  life  ;  he  feasted  with  the  best ;  he 
was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  every  day , 
his  houses,  his  equipages,  his  servants  and  trap- 
pings made  the  crowd  gape ;  and,  to  the  last 
moment  of  drawing  breath,  he  had  the  enjoyment 
of  it  all.  What  he  made  he  spent.  Tiie  physician 
departed  and  the  chamber  of  death  closed,  want, 
like  an  armfed  man,  may  break  in  upon  the  terror- 
stricken  household,  for  aught  he  has  to  do  with  it. 
That  silent  face  will  never  more  be  moved.  Those 
lips  part  no  more,  those  eyes  unclose  no  moi-e,  those 
ears  hear  no  more ;  and  the  evil  he  has  done  and 
the  mischief  he  has  wrought  hem  in  the  lifeless 
clay  upon  every  side,  but  powerlessly,  impotently, 
for  the  spirit  is  not  there. 

True,  this  is  not  what  had  ever  been  meant  to 
happen  had  the  man  forecast  the  future.  He  had 
never  wilfully  hardened  his  heart  to  such  a  scene, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  question  whether,  along 
with  the  vague  belief  in  a  fortimate  star  arising, 
there  is  not  a  secret  ku'king  consciousness — how 
secret,  how  hidden,  he  himself  wots  not,  that,  come 
what  may,  the  worst  cannot  aff'ect  him.  And, 
taking  this  to  be  a  certainty,  why,  he  argues,  to 
avoid  an  uncertainty,  why,  to  provide  against  harm 
that  may  never  come  to  pass,  should  he  curtail 
present  expenses,  and  give  himself  and  his  family 
present  uneasiness  ? 

It  aU  sounds  honest  and  reasonable  enough,  and 
only  the  facts  of  everyday  life  rise  up  in  grim  array 
to  shake  their  warning  heads  and  deride  the 
dreamer's  argument.  He  is  to  live  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years  yet,  is  he  1  The  next  year, 
or  the  next  week,  or  the  next  hour,  may  see  him 
a  corpse.  He  will  make  his  thousands,  will  he  1 
He  never  earns  another  penny. 
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This  happens  every  day.  .  .  .  We  will  now  turn 
from  this  fool  (for  so  he  must  be  regarded)  to  the 
more  thoughtful  builder  of  his  fortunes,  who, 
steadily  pursuing  his  upward  course,  plants  his 
feet  firndy  on  the  ground  before  him,  limits  his 
expenditure,  feels  his  way,  and  is  truly  worthy, 
truly  upright,  truly  straightforward  in  all  his 
dealings.  No  mean  reservations  in  his  case :  no 
l)ampering  of  self  to  tlie  detriment  of  kith  and 
kin  :  no,  indeed, — year  by  year  a  snug  sum  is  being 
deposited  in  the  bank  for  wife  and  children — or,  it 
may  be,  for  other  dei)endeut  relatives.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  for  those  who,  while  he  lives,  look  to  him  as 
tlieir  support,  and  have  no  other.  He  will  not  fail 
them.  He  will  take  care  that  none  has  bitter 
cause  to  rue  his  demise.  Tliere  is  a  moisture  in 
his  eye  and  a  proud  satisfaction  in  his  step  as  he 
pays  in  the  yearly  addition  to  his  store,  and  con- 
siders that  there  will  soon  be  enough  to  set  poverty 
at  defiance,  and  make  each  and  all  easy  in  their 
several  conditions.  The  capital  is  growing,  the 
good  man  is  prospering,  he  contemplates  increasing 
his  annual  payments,  he  feels  he  can  very  well 
spare  a  little  more  without  hurt  to.  any  one ;  but, 
alas !  the  kind  hand  has  given  its  final  dole,  and 
the  heart  tliat  "  devised  liberal  things  "  has  been 
for  ever  debarred  their  execution,  for  on  him  too 
has  fixllen  the  doom  of  men.  They  know  what  he 
woidd  have  done ;  they  know  how  well  he  had 
meant  to  do ;  and  to  each  other  they  say,  Wiiat 
a  strange  Providence  it  is  that  called  the  strong 
away  and  spared  the  weak ;  but  there  is  no  help 
now ;  one  thing  had  been  forgotten — life's  uncer- 
tainty. 

And  this  leads  us  to  contemplate  a  third  class 
of  people,  those  who  dispute  tlie  value  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  human  institutions,  looking 
at  it  from  a  conscientious,  but,  we  venture  to  think, 
mistaken  point  of  view.  One  of  this  sort  considers 
that  he  has  no  right  to  deal  with  the  future,  that 
he  would  be,  as  it  were,  taking  the  future  into  his 
own  hands,  should  he  provide  for  its  necessity.  If 
Providence  cm-tail  his  existence,  he  says,  he  may 
safely  leave  to  the  care  of  Providence  all  those  near 
and  dear  to  him.  He  has  done  all  he  could  (this 
usually  meaning  that  the  annual  sum  has  been  laid 
by,  according  to  our  last  sketch) ;  and,  had  no  other 
means  of  arranging  for  the  support  of  his  family 
ever  been  set  before  him,  we  will  own  that  the 
feeling  is  a  justifiable  one ;  but  when  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  he  could  at  once  and  absolutely  make 
])rovision  for  every  emergency  by  a  simple  and 
small  dedui:tion  from  his  yearly  income,  but  that, 
in  lieu  of  tliis,  he  trusts  to  his  own  making  up  of 
capital,  when  such  a  trust  involves  life,  health, 
and  a  thousand  risks,  who  will  say  that  he  has 
done  "all  he  could  "  ?  If  he  be  a  landed  proprietor, 
simple  life  may  indeed  be  sufficient,  he  may  be  able 
to  lay  by  enough  of  his  annual  revenues  to  make 
the  required  provision,  in  the  event  of  his  merely 
living  long  enough,  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  always 


that  risk,  whereas,  in  the  cases  of  professional  men, 
business  men,  tradespeople,  and  labourers,  life  with- 
out health,  health  without  success,  a  thousand 
chances  may  interfere  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of 
the  best  intentions.  You  will  say  tliat  taking  out 
an  Assurance  policy  in  itself  is  not  an  absolute 
cure  1  Well,  it  is,  at  least  in  so  far  as  that  it 
represents  an  actual  sum  of  money  standing  to  the 
man's  credit.  A  very  trifling  annual  amount  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  keep  it  there,  if  the  policy 
has  been  early  taken  out.  As  long  as  he  can  pay 
this  small  amount — or  even  shoidd  untoward  cir- 
cumstances prevent  his  paying  it,  if  he  has  friends 
who  will  tide  him  over  the  evil  day — he  has  the 
comfortable  certainty  that  the  large  sum  is  his,  his 
for  his  heirs,  indubitably,  absolutely. 

It  is  theirs,  it  belongs  to  them;  no  one  can 
interfere  with  it,  nor  deprive  them  of  it,  nor  fritter 
it  away.  How  soon  they  may  need  it,  none  can 
say  ;  but  so  much  can  be  averred,  that  it  will  come 
to  them  when  their  need  comes;  and  that,  however 
great  may  be  the  trial,  however  blighting  the 
affliction,  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  comfort  in 
being  thus  respectably  provided  for,  and  being 
able  to  continue  living  in  their  accustomed  style, 
instead  of  having,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  "  come  down 
in  the  world "  all  at  once.  Then,  too,  the  Life 
Assurance  policy  is  paid  so  promptly  ;  legacies  fre- 
quently have  to  be  waited  for,  money  matters  take 
time  to  arrange,  and,  though  perhaps  all  will  come 
right  in  the  long  run,  much  inconvenience  and 
petty  misery  may  have  to  be  undergone,  which 
woidd  have  been  avoided  had  a  suitable  Life  Assur- 
ance policy  been  taken  out.  It  would  have  been 
paid  down  just  at  the  time  when  expenses  were 
heaviest ;  it  would  have  given  the  widow  a  start 
in  the  world,  if  she  be  in  humble  life ;  or,  in  a 
higher  station,  it  would  have  enabled  her  to  settle 
all  claims  at  once  and  await  the  future  without 
anxiety. 

Bulwer  Lytton  in  M^  Novel  graphically  portrays 
the  astonishment  and  pleasm'e  of  his  Italian,  Eicca- 
bocca,  on  learning  in  what  a  simple  fashion  he 
could  make  provision  for  his  little  daughter,  he 
himself  having  barely  anything  but  the  income  of 
his  wife's  fortune.  He  was  told  he  could  insure 
his  life  for  Violante's  benefit.  He  could  scarcely 
contain  his  raptures.  It  was  to  him  a  wonderfiil, 
a  wellnigh  incomprel>3nsible  opening  in  the  cloud. 
He  looked  upon  the  idea  as  upon  a  ray  of  sunlight. 

But  we,  who  are  accustomed  to  companies  upon 
companies,  to  every  kind  of  competing  institution,  do 
not  realise  the  vast  service  they  are  doing  oiu:  race. 
They  are — shall  we  say  it  % — rather  a  nvusance  than 
otherwise.  They  bore  us.  They  set  us  thinking, 
and  we  don't  thank  them  for  that.  They  want  us  to 
go  to  the  doctor,  and  perhaps  he  finds  out  some  flaw 
in  our  constitution ;  we  don't  ble-s  them  for  that. 
Aha !  here  is  one  of  the  deterrents  we  had  over- 
looked (and  such  a  deterrent  as  it  is  !),  but  all  the 
same,  it  exists. 
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"I — well  the  fact  is — cau't  I  get  iu  -witliout 
being  overhauled  by  a  doctor  1" 

"  No,  j'ou  cau't.  What  matter  1  you  are  all 
riglit,  you  know." 

"Jones  was  not  all  right,  and  he  thouglit  he 
was.     I  hate  doctors." 

"  Suppose  Jones  was  not  all  right,  was  it  not  as 
well  he  should  know  it  1" 

"  Not  a  bit.  If  your  doctor  were  to  find  out  I 
liave  a  heart  complaint  or  something,  and  stop  my 
being  assiu-ed  into  the  bargain,  it  woidd  be  a  nice 
state  of  things." 

That  is  not  an  unnatural  feeUng,  for,  after  all,  it 
is  awkward  to  be  refused  by  an  ofiice,  not  knowing 
why,  but  vdih  an  inner  lurking  dread  of  something 
wrong  which  makes  it  doubly  hard  to  bear.  If 
you  shrink  from  the  ordeal,  young  man,  all  we  can 
say  is,  pluck  up  spirit,  be  brave,  and  have  it  out ; 
twenty  to  one  you  are  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  can 
snap  your  fingers  at  medicine,  doctors,  and  assur- 
ance companies,  make  the  best  of  terms  for  yourself, 
and  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  having  done 
your  duty.  Says  Paley  :  "  No  man's  spirits  were 
ever  hm-t  by  doing  his  duty ;  on  the  contrary,  one 
good  action,  one  sacrifice  of  desire  or  interest  for 
conscience  sake,  will  prove  a  cordial  for  weak  and 
low  sjjirits  far  beyond  what  either  indulgence  or 
diversion  or  company  can  do  for  them." 
{To  be  concluded.) 

Sermon, 

PKAYER. 

By  the  Rev.  Doxald  MacLeod,  M.A.,  London. 

' '  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the 
Lord,  which  am  hut  dust  and  ashes." — Genesis  xviii.  27. 

"  Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  What  things  soever  ye 
desire  when  ye  jn'ay,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  yc 
shall  have  them." — St.  Makk  xi.  24. 

1.  TIT  HAT  is  prayer? 

T  V  It  is  "  speaking  to  the  Lord."  The 
idea  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  realise  it.  To  get  the  seen  outshone  by 
the  unseen,  to  caU  upon  a  Person  who  is  in^visible, 
and  not  think  of  Him  as  "  far  from  us " — 
this  is  not  easy.  When  we  have  entered  into 
oiu"  closet  and  shut  the  door,  have  we  never  found 
it  diSicult  to  reahse  that  God  was  actually  "  near 
to  us  "  when  we  prayed  1  We  think  it  is  not  all 
at  once,  or  without  effort,  that  most  men  attain  to 
know  what  prayer  in  this  sense  means.  But  when 
we  do  come  to  feel,  like  Abraham,  that  we  are 
speaking  to  a  personal  and  a  present  God,  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  how  prayer  becomes  then  a 
very  separating,  strengthening,  sanctifying  thing. 
Oh,  how  real,  how  precious,  it  woidd  make  our 
prayers,  if  we  could  but  enter  enough  into  this 
idea  of  prayer — the  child  coming  in  the  right  and 
confidence  of  sonship  to  speak  to  God  his  Father, 
to   tell   Him   the   story  of  his   heart's  wants  and 


wishes,  believing  that  He  "  will  withhold  from  him 
no  good  thing." 

2.  What  makes  prayer  1 

Om- second  text  tells  us — ^'desire"  and  "faith." 
But  desire  implies  something  else,  something 
before. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Need.  There  are  men  who 
live  "  without  God  in  the  world."  They  do  not  feel 
that  they  need  from  God.  They  are  content  with 
the  world  itself,  and  with  what  the  world  gives  them. 
These  may  miss  no  day  without  "  saying  their 
Ijrayers,"  but  they  could  do  quite  well  without 
I)raying.  It  is  no  part  of  their  real  life.  They 
could  throw  it  from  them  and  never  miss  it.  That 
is  not  prayer.  Prayer  is  soul  work ;  it  is  the  utter- 
ance of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  the  lip ;  it  is  the 
feeling  deep  down  within  us  of  need — real,  terrible 
need,  forcing  us  at  times,  with  the  publican,  to 
pray,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;"  "  I  perish 
with  hunger."  This  was  the  first  cry  of  the  awaken- 
ing prodigal.  Then  came  the  desire  for  bread,  and 
then  that  other  and  nobler  cry,  "  I  will  arise  and 
go  to  my  Father." 

{b)  Desire:  The  man  who  asks  of  God  must  desire 
too.  In  worldly  matters  we  seldom  ask  for  what 
we  don't  wish  to  get;  but  is  it  such  desire  that 
constrains  us  always  to  prayer  ?  How  often  is 
there  no  desire !  Does  it  never  happen  that  a 
man's  soul  is  completely  out  of  tune  with  the  words 
he  utters  1  He  does  not  mean  what  he  is  saying. 
We  have  sometimes  asked  God  to  pardon  us,  and 
we  were  not  sorry  for  our  sin.  We  have  prayed, 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  when  we  did  not 
wish  to  avoid  tlie  very  place  and  company  where 
we  knew  too  well  we  were  sure  to  be  tempted. 
We  have  said,  "  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  when  we 
had  no  fixed  purpose  to  give  up  the  evil,  but  rather 
(opportunity  given)  would  sin  again  in  the  very 
same  way,  as  we  had  often  done  before.  And  all 
the  while  we  were  speaking  to  a  God  who  was 
searching  us  through  and  through,  and  who  was 
measmiug  our  prayers  by  the  heart  that  was  in 
them. 

"  Prayer  is  the  .soul's  sincere  desire. 
Uttered  or  unexpressed, 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast." 

Such  was  the  prayer  of  blind  Bartimaeus.  As 
the  people  throng  past  him,  he  asks,  "  What  means 
this  strange  commotion?"  They  answer,  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth  passeth  by;"  and  he  cried,  "Jesus, 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me."  "And 
many  charged  him  that  he  should  hold  his 
peace."  Did  he?  Hold  his  peace,  keep  silence, 
when  He  who  could  give  sight  to  the  blind  was 
passing  by!  "He  cried  the  more  a  great  deal." 
And  He  who  "  looketh  on  the  heart "  found  there 
what  was  needed  to  the  answering  of  prayer — 
"  desire  and  faith  together  " — and  the  answer  came 
quick,  "Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole." 

('-')  Faith  :  Prayer  without  desire  we  might  liken 
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to  ;\u  altar  ^Yitllout  the  sacrifice;  but  prayer  without 
faith,  eveu  if  tliere  be  desire,  ■would  be  the  sacri- 
fice without  the  fire.  And  is  it  strange  if  some- 
times so  little  of  the  heavenly  fire  comes  down 
upon  the  sacrifice  when  so  little  faith  has  mingled 
with  oiu'  praying  ?  We  ask  from  God  every  day, 
but  do  we  look  and  wait  for  those  things  we  have 
prayed  for  1  How  often  rather  have  we  been 
■■  doubting  in  om-  heart,"  even  while  we  prayed  ! 
And  if  God  has  made  liiith  an  essential  condition 
to  His  answering  prayer ;  if  this  was  the  tnith 
which  our  Lord  was  so  continually  pressing  upon 
His  disciples  and  followers  on  earth — that  accord- 
ing to  their  faith  would  be  the  measiu-e  of  His  help: 
no  faith,  no  help ;  little  faith,  little  help ;  great 
faith,  great  help — need  we  wonder  that  some 
prayers  ai'e  so  barren  and  command  so  little 
blessing  ■? 

Would  we  know  what  is  meant  by  believing 
prayer  1  A  ceutiuion  of  Capernaum  has  sent  to 
Jesus  beseeching  that  He  would  heal  his  sick 
servant.  And  now,  as  Jesus  is  on  His  way, 
another  message  meets  Him :  "  Lord,  trouble  not 
thyself,  but  say  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall 
be  healed."  Jairus  could  believe  that  if  Jesus 
"  came  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  little  daughter, 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  she  should  be  healed," 
and  this  was  no  small  stretch  of  faith.  But  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  soldier  has  risen  far  above  that 
of  the  Jewish  raler.  "  Speak  the  word  only,  and 
without  further  troubling  thyself,"  for  what  matters 
distance  or  nearness,  absence  or  presence,  to  Thee  1 
"  And  Jesus  said,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no,  not  in  Israel ! "  Where  is  there  so  great  faith 
to  be  found  among  Christians  still? 

What  is  it  that  takes  the  warmth  and  life  out 
of  our  prayers  1  What  is  it  that  makes  us,  for  one 
moment,  doubt  God's  willingness  to  grant  our 
desires  1  What  is  it  that  hinders  us  from  making 
large  requests  when  we  ask  from  one  who  is  Al- 
mighty 1  Need  we  answer  "  want  of  faith "  ? 
Faith  and  prayer ! — they  have  well  been  called 
"  the  two  great  forces  of  the  spiritual  world."  If 
we  coidd  but  realise  and  use  the  power  contained 
in  them,  what  might  we  not  be  able  to  do  ?  We 
would  never  dream  of  failure  when  we  knew  it  was 
a  God-given  work  which  we  had  to  do.  And  we 
would  never  miss  what,  in  God's  sight,  was  true 
success. 

3.  What  hinders  prayer  1 

(a)  We  need  scarcely  say  that  anything  like 
hankering  after  "the  God -forbidden,"  tampering 
with  "the  wrong,"  cherishing  or  indulging  "the 
sinful,"  is  enough  to  keep  us  from  prayer.  How 
can  we  hope  to  rest  in  God's  presence,  or  sjjeak 
comfortably  to  Him,  if  we  are  allowing  in  our 
lieart  or  life  anything  which  He  hates  1  And  so 
we  might  mention  many  things  which  must  hinder 
prayer. 

{h)  But  there  is  one  reason  why  prayer  is  of  too 
little  help  and  value  to  some  who  by  no  means 


neglect  prayer — they  do  not  pray  enough.  True, 
there  may  be  much  speaking  and  very  Uttle  prayer. 
But  it  is  quite  as  true  that  short  prayers  may  be 
as  lifeless  as  long  ones,  and  surely,  if  prayer  be  the 
"  Christian's  vital  breath,"  that  soul  can  hardly  be 
in  health  or  prospering  which  can  do  with  infre- 
quent prayer.  What  an  examj^le  our  Lord's  life  is 
to  us  in  this  matter ! 

He  could  do  without  many  things — He  could  do 
without  meat  and  drink — sometimes  He  "had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat" — He  could  do  without 
sleep — see  Him  linking  two  days  of  unceasing  toil 
by  a  whole  night's  watching  on  the  mountain-side. 
But  He  could  not  do  without  prayer.  We  know 
the  sort  of  excuses  which  we  plead  when  we  com- 
pare our  own  hurried  uncertain  snatches  to  our 
Saviour's  frequent  and  continued  seasons  of  prayer — 
We  are  so  busy,  so  burdened  with  the  world's  work 
and  care,  om-  time  is  so  little  our  own,  it  is  so 
difficult  sometimes  to  get  even  one  unbroken  hour. 
But  what  life  was  so  full  of  toil,  so  often  broken  in 
upon,  as  Christ's  life  1  and  yet  He  foimd  times,  long 
times,  for  prayer.  It  was  the  toil  of  the  day  that 
turned  His  night  into  a  vigil.  That  which  we 
plead  as  excuse  was  the  very  cause  why  "  He  con- 
tinued all  night  in  prayer  to  God ! "  Oh  !  is  it 
strange  that  just  because  some  men  are  so  unlike 
Christ  in  this  matter,  their  lives  should  be  so  un- 
like what  His  life  was  in  the  world?  so  little  prayer 
in  them,  therefore  so  weak  and  worldly,  so  full  of 
halting  and  shortcoming,  of  failure  and  defeat.  Yes ! 
when  have  we  been  so  unfit  for  work  or  conflict  as 
in  the  times  of  little  prayer  1  And  when  have  we 
gone  out  to  duty  or  trial  feeling  so  strong  to  do  and 
overcome  as  when  we  went,  breathing  the  very  air 
of  prayer,  as  men  and  women  whom  God  Himself 
had  sent  and  strengthened  1  Too  busy  to  pray ! 
Might  we  not  as  well  say,  too  busy  to  be  saved  1 

4.  What  helps  prayer  1 

(a)  One  of  the  best  helps  to  prayer  is  prayer 
itself.  Our  prayers  are  so  apt  to  be  cold  and  life- 
less ;  sometimes  we  feel  so  unfit  to  pray ;  we  have 
been  even  tempted  to  give  over  praying.  These 
are  the  very  times  when  we  so  much  need  to  pray. 
The  devil  does  not  hke  to  see  us  on  our  knees,  and 
it  is  then  he  often  tries  his  best  to  distract  and 
trouble  us.  But  let  us  not  mistake  here.  In  the 
experience  of  God's  saiutliest  children,  the  time  of 
prayer  has  not  always  been  that  of  soul-resting  and 
spiritual  refreshing,  but  the  season  often  of  soul- 
struggling  and  spiritual  conflict.  We  are  not  our- 
selves the  best  judges  of  oui-  prayers.  The  prayer 
which  costs  us  little  efi'ort  may  not  be  the  most 
pleasing  to  God,  or  bring  most  good  to  om-selves. 
At  any  rate  we  must  pray.  When  we  cannot  pray 
as  we  would,  let  us  pray  as  we  can. 

Nor  let  us  be  faithless  if  God  does  not  answer 
as  or  ivhen  we  desire.  We  believe  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  long  history  of  God's  kingdom  as  an 
unanswered  prayer.  He  may  refuse  what  we  ask 
— what  we  would  have  never  asked  if  we  had  only 
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known  better.  Elijah  praj'ed  that  "he  miglit  die," 
but  he  who  was  heard,  so  as  to  close  or  open  heaven, 
vras  not  heard  for  himself,  for  God  M'ould  give  His 
prophet  something  far  better.  Ten  more  years  of 
faithful  work  and  witness  for  Jehovah  on  earth,  and 
then  Elijah  was  taken  up,  %vithout  dying,  into 
heaven. 

Paul's  praj'er  was  answered.  The  trial  M'as  not 
to  be  taken  awaj',  but,  better  far,  tlie  apostle  was 
to  get  strength  to  bear  it,  and  be  perfected  by  it. 
Is  it  not  enough  for  us  to  know  that  God  hears  us 
when  we  prayl  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me," 
cried  the  SjTophenician  woman,  "  and  Jesus 
answered  her  not  a  word."  We  do  not  read  that 
"  He  did  not  hear  a  word,"  and  if  He  ivaited,  ^was 
it  not  that  He  might  call  forth  still  more  earnest 
prayer,  lift  the  afflicted  mother  to  still  higher  faith, 
and  say  to  her  at  last  "  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt " !  Let  us  /'ray  on  then,  for  as  the 
very  end  of  prayer  is  to  bring  the  soul  near 
to  God,  so  shall  our  loving  trust  in  God  be 
strengthened,  and  deepened,  and  enlarged  through 
prayer  itself. 

{b)  The  "  Personality  of  God"  helps  prayer.  We 
feel  sure  that  there  would  be  little  doubt  or  fear 
amongst  us  concerning  the  good  and  efficacy  of 
prayer  if  we  realised  enough  the  great  Scripture 
tnith  with  which  we  started,  that  we  pray  to  a 
personal  and  presetit  God.  So  it  was  in  the  days 
when  Christ  dwelt  among  men.  Every  day  of  His 
ministerial  life  was  spent  amidst  countless  prayers 
from  suffering  men  and  women.  They  could  not 
keep  away.  They  knew  their  own  need,  and  that 
there  was  One  in  the  midst  of  them  who  was 
mighty  and  willing  to  save  ;  and  so  lepers  in  body 
and  lepers  in  soul,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  and 
the  liopeless  crowded  round  Him,  they  prayed  to 
Him,  and  they  were  never  sent  empty  or  disap- 
pointed away.  And  He  is  the  same  Saviour  still,  the 
same  as  when,  in  answer  to  those  hot  tears,  He  said 
to  the  woman  in  the  city  who  was  a  sinner,  "  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven ;"  the  same  as  when,  in  answer  to 
that  touch  of  faith.  He  "  healed  immediately  "  one 
who  had  been  for  twelve  long  years  so  sorely  afflicted ; 
the  same  as  when,  in  ansAver  to  yon  message  from 
Bethany,  though  He  tarried  for  a  while.  He  gave 
back  to  the  sorrowing  sisters  their  beloved  brother. 
"  We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infinnities."  Amid 
the  glories  of  heaven  His  heart  is  stiU  the  same, 
ever  bending  on  earth  the  eye  of  a  brother,  ever 
longing  and  praying  for  the  salvation  of  the  race  for 
which  He  died.  Yes,  He  prayeth  for  us,  by  His 
voice,  by  His  love,  by  His  blood.  "  Let  us  there- 
fore come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,"  nothing 
doubting,  though  we  are  ourselves  so  unworthy,  but 
in  the  assurance  of  faith,  because  we  ask  in  His 
name  and  for  His  sake  who  is  infinitely  worthy, 
the  weU  beloved  and  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
who  gave  Himself  for  us  and  is  now  "  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us." 


"  ^Tijf  ILorti  tas  a  iHrantntj  i\\  it." 

C\^  '1  dark  November  afternoon  a  young  woman 
^-^  was  lying  in  one  of  the  beds  of  a  ward  of  the 
Old  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  sutlerod,  and  suffered  much,  as  I  afterwards 
learned.  But  the  pain  had  passed  and  there  was  on 
her  pleasant  features  a  sweet  look  of  peace  and  bright 
resignedness,  if  I  may  call  it  so.  She  had  under- 
gone one  painful  operation  for  an  internal  complaint, 
and  there  was  another  to  come,  but  she  had  no  fear. 
She  had  been  frightened  at  first,  she  said,  when 
the  doctor  and  the  students  gathered  round  her 
bed,  but  when  the  chloroform  was  given  to  her  she 
felt  as  if  Christ  came  and  stood  beside  her  and  held 
her  hand  in  His,  and  then  she  was  not  afraid. 
When  she  awoke  from  her  dreamless  sleep  it  was 
all  over. 

I  do  not  remember  how  it  was  that  we  got  into 
confidential  talk,  but  presently  she  was  telling  me 
the  deepest  experience  of  her  life.  She  had  not  al- 
ways had  the  same  bright  faith.  She  had  married 
a  decent  well-to-do  man,  had  lived  happily  and 
comfortably  with  him  and  \\\i\\  her  children,  with- 
out any  serious  thoughts  of  God  or  of  another  life. 
But  her  baby,  a  child  of  fifteen  months,  took  ill 
and  died.  The  blow  was  the  first  that  had  fallen 
on  her,  and  it  struck  home.  The  iron  entered  into 
her  very  soul,  and  the  whole  world  became  dark  to 
her ;  for  this  baby  seemed  the  most  precious  thing 
she  had,  and  he  was  gone.  The  day  after  the  child 
died  a  neighbour  came  to  see  her  with  a  kindly 
desire  to  offer  comfort.  As  she  was  leaving,  she 
said,  "  You  may  be  sure  the  Lord  has  a  meaning 
in  it."  On  the  funeral  day  another  friend  came  to 
sit  with  her,  and,  speaking  of  the  child,  she  used, 
strangely  enough,  the  same  words,  "  You  may  be 
sure  the  Lord  has  a  meaning  in  it."  But  the  poor 
mother  could  see  no  meaning  in  such  a  stroke. 
The  heavens  were  to  her  as  iron  and  the  earth  as 
brass ;  the  dull  stunning  pain  was  all  she  could 
feel,  and,  "Oh,  my  baby,  my  baby  !"  was  all  her 
poor  heart  could  cry.  She  had  wept  little,  she 
told  me,  and  made  no  outward  moan.  A  few 
days  after  the  funeral  she  roused  herself  so  far  as 
to  go  to  see  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  a  dress- 
maker, a  very  good  woman.  She  thought  perhaps 
the  walk  might  do  her  good ;  but  the  dull,  deep 
pain  was  always  in  her  heart,  and  she  could  find 
no  comfort.  "  It  was  a  November  day,  just  like 
this,"  she  said,  "  and  everj'thing  was  dark  and  cold 
outside,  just  as  it  was  in  me.  I  thought  perhaps 
my  friend  might  say  something  to  comfort  me — 
and  she  did.  Surely  God  sent  me  to  her.  After 
speaking  about  other  things  she  spoke  of  my  baby 
and  the  great  loss  it  was  to  me,  and  then  she  said, 
as  if  she  knew  it  to  be  true,  '  You  may  be  quite 
sure  the  Lord  has  a  meaning  in  it.'  It  seemed  so 
strange  that  I  should  hear  these  words  again,  for 
the  third  time.  And  as  I  went  home  through  the 
dark,  damp  afternoon,  I  thought,  Well,  perhaps 
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the  Lord  /las  a  meaning  in  it,  and  if  He  has,  it 
must  be  wortli  while  to  find  it  out.  And  I  de- 
tenuined  that  with  His  help  I  would  find  it  out, 
and  tiiat  I  would  not  rest  till  I  did.  ...  It  did 
not  come  to  me  all  at  once,  but  slowly,  slowly,  the 
liglit  came,  and  I  began  to  see  what  the  Lord's 
meaning  was,  and  that  it  was  one  of  love  both  to 
my  baby  and  me.  And  so  He  made  that  baby  the 
cord  to  draw  me  to  heaven  and  to  Himself.  That 
child  still  is  more  to  me  than  any  of  the  others, 
though  they  are  so  dear.  I  never  forget  him, 
but  I  am  far  happier  now  than  before  I  lost  him. 
I  know  that  baby  is  safe  with  our  Father  in  heaven, 
and  that  some  day  He  will  bring  me  and  those  I 
love,  to  be  for  ever  with  Himself  where  baby  is." 

M.  M.  A. 


XII. 


-The  Stoey  of  It  All. 


rPHINKING  of  your  work,  and  of  the  day  when 
-*-  it  will  all  be  ended,  would  you  wish  any 
record  of  it  preserved  ?  AVould  it  be  a  pleasure 
to  you  to  think  that  the  story  of  it  would  be  told  1 

Put  aside  the  transient  mood  in  which  you 
would  say  that  you  could  not  bear  that  your  life 
should  be  written.  It  was  too  sad  a  failure,  too 
bitter  a  struggle  and  disappointment.  You  want 
to  slip  away  and  to  be  forgot. 

But,  quite  apart  from  that  unthankful  mood, 
I  fancy  that  most  of  us  never  dream  of  such  a 
possibility  as  that  oiu-  life  should  be  written,  or 
the  .story  of  our  work.  And  in  all  sincerity,  very 
many  of  us  would  not  wish  it.  Not  that  there  is 
no  story  to  tell.  The  story  of  any  human  life, 
rightly  told,  is  worth  the  telling.  It  would  in- 
terest many.  It  would  come  wonderfully  home 
to  one  here  and  there.  It  would  teach  divers 
lessons.  But  there  is  more  humility  about  than 
is  sometimes  supposed.  We  should  wish,  most  of 
as,  to  pass  quietly  away.  If  any  good  at  all  was 
done  by  us,  the  result  might  for  a  time  abide  in 
some.  And  the  abundant  evil  might  be  mercifully 
forgotten. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  what  one  desires  at 
present  to  say. 

Thinking  of  our  work,  which  we  each  know  so 
much  better  than  any  one  else  knows  it,  discerning 
the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  and  the  seamy  side  which  is 
turned  away  from  public  view,  one  has  thought, 
Who  could  tell  the  story  of  it  1  Who  is  there  in 
this  world  that  coidd  write  your  life,  my  reader  ^ 
There  is  nobody,  but  yourself.  And  you  would 
not  write  it. 

Who  knows  all  your  little  ways  of  doing  your 
work,  which  are  such  a  real  and  characteristic  thing 
in  your  life^  Who  but  yourself  ever  knew  the 
effort  by  which  you  braced  yourself  for  your  work  : 
the  .'-hrinking  from  beginning  :  the  actual  strain 
and  ctfurt  of  doing  it :  the  jar  of  all  the  mental 
machinery  that  comes  of  interruption  in  it,  of  wiiich 


those  around  you  never  tliink  at  all :   the  doubt 
whether  you  could  ever  do  the  like  again  1 

Biographies  beyond  number  are  printed  and  pub- 
lished. But  Lives,  one  feels  assured  from  growing 
experience,  are  hardly  ever  written  at  all.  From 
what  each  of  us  knows  of  his  own  case,  we  discern 
that  they  cannot  be  written.  Only  a  supreme 
genius,  here  and  there,  continually  watching  a 
man,  comes  to  know  him  accurately  and  fully. 
And  even  the  supreme  genius  does  not  know  the 
man  fully.  The  people  about  you,  even  those 
very  near  to  you,  do  not  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of  from  day  to  day :  do  not  know  what 
clouds  and  lights  pass  over  you,  hour  by  hour. 
You  could  not  tell  them  :  and  it  would  be  undesir- 
able that  you  should  try.  Read  Mr.  Hurrell 
Fronde's  diary :  and  you  will  learn  the  wisdom  of 
the  advice  to  burn  confessions.  You  have  your 
own  ways  of  arranging  your  papers,  and  your  books. 
When  I  look  at  any  busy  man's  study-table,  I  feel 
that  a  mystery  is  before  me  to  which  I  have  not 
the  key.  A  page  written  in  an  unknown  tongue 
is  presented  to  my  eyes.  I  have  not  the  least 
clear  idea  of  how  he  does  his  work :  beyond  the 
assurance  that  it  is  in  a  way  a  thousand  miles  distant 
from  the  method  in  which  I  do  mine.  The  variety 
of  nature  and  of  life  is  infinite.  Yet,  when  you 
begin  to  write  an  account  of  any  man,  there  is  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  you  say  the  wild  fallacy 
that  he  is  very  like  yourself.  No  two  educated 
souls  are  very  like  one  another.  You  look  into 
your  own  mind,  as  you  tell  the  story  of  your  friend 
and  of  his  work  :  not  aware  that  you  are  painting 
your  portrait  by  looking  at  the  wrong  face  alto- 
gether. In  a  certain  fashion,  you  may  write  a 
biography  which  will  be  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes 
of  outstanding  men  :  in  whose  case  there  are  great 
outward  events  to  be  related.  But  your  biography 
will  go  but  a  very  little  way.  It  is  not  telling  the 
story  of  any  poor  mortal's  real  life,  to  narrate  what 
his  external  lot  has  been.  I  go  about  continually 
among  the  decent  hard-working  poor :  I  know 
what  some  folk  would  describe  as  All  About  Them. 
But  I  feel,  continually,  that  I  know  next  to  nothing 
of  struggling  anxious  men  and  women  whom  I  have 
known  for  years,  and  who  have  honestly  tried  to 
tell  me  very  much  about  themselves.  They  have 
not  succeeded.  No  soul  on  earth  can  really  express 
to  another  its  true  thought  and  feeling.  I  long,  as 
I  grow  older,  to  know  people  better.  But  every 
fellow -creature  abides  a  mystery.  I  could  not 
pretend,  this  day,  to  write  the  life  of  one  single 
soul  I  know.  I  could  not  write  my  own,  even  if 
I  wished  to  do  so.  You  know,  my  reader,  whoso- 
ever you  may  be,  there  is  not  a  creature  on  this 
earth  who  could  write  yours. 

One  has  heard  vapouring  mortals  say  that  they 
could  read  their  fellow-creatm^es  like  a  book.  Ay, 
like  a  book  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

And  the  case  is  more  difficult  than  even  that 
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For  the  most  self- conceited  vapourer,  not  having 
learned  Plebrew,  would  be  aware,  if  a  Psalm  were 
set  before  him  in  the  original  tongue,  that  he  could 
not  read  it.  But  such  a  one  would  be  quite  assured 
that  he  had  read  his  fellow-man,  when  he  had  dis- 
cerned something  which  was  not  there  at  all.  You 
read  yourself  into  your  fellow-man  :  and  that  is  a 
misinterpretation.  It  is  better  tlmt  one  should 
blankly  gaze  at  an  old  parchment,  and  confess  he 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  than  that  he 
shouhl  glibly  read  off  something  which  was  never 
written  there. 

Already  mortals  who  write  books  and  the  like, 
have  sometimes  a  forewarning  of  the  misinterpreta- 
tion which  is  sm-e  to  come  should  their  lives  be 
written.  You  write  your  chapter,  whatever  it  be  : 
you  try  to  make  your  meaning  plain.  But  many 
people  are  extremely  stupid,  and  cannot  understand 
you  :  notably,  are  incapable  of  taking  in  the  result- 
ant meaning  of  carefully-balanced  statements  which 
look  different  ways.  Many  people  are  extremely 
hasty,  and  fancy  they  have  caught  the  gist  of  a 
chapter  when  they  have  read  a  very  little  of  it. 
One  here  and  there  is  very  malicious,  and  would 
like  to  make  it  out  that  you  said  something  which 
he  knew  perfectly  you  did  not  say.  And  the  upshot 
is,  that  you  find  it  recorded  that  your  meaning  was 
something  you  never  meant :  possibly  (as  sometimes 
with  Maurice)  just  the  opposite  of  what  you  meant. 
I  fancy  that  when  a  young  writer  reads  the  first 
elaborate  review  of  his  fii^st  book,  he  is  startled  to 
find  how  he  has  been  misunderstood.  And  notably, 
where  lengthy  extracts  are  given  from  his  book, 
they  will  probably  be  the  very  last  he  would  have 
chosen  to  convey  his  meaning.  Think  what  it 
would  be  to  have  your  entire  life-work  misappre- 
hended and  misrepresented  in  like  fashion. 

There  are  people  who,  when  they  find  it  related 
in  print  that  they  said  or  did  what  they  never  said 
nor  did,  hasten  to  contradict  that  erroneous  state- 
ment. This  they  call  Keeping  themselves  Tight  with 
the  public.  There  are  others  who  quite  contentedly 
read  false  stories  to  their  own  prejudice,  and  take 
no  notice  of  them  :  indeed  speedily  forgetting  them. 
It  is  a  question  of  idiosyncrasy  :  I  do  not  say  that 
the  tranqiul  bearer  of  accusation  is  a  whit  better 
than  the  fussy  self-defender.  But  beyond  the  sub- 
ject of  representation  and  of  comment,  there  are 
his  kindred  to  be  thought  of  You  would  not  wish 
your  boy  to  read,  in  some  story  of  your  work,  some- 
thing which  is  at  once  quite  erroneous  and  very  much 
to  your  disadvantage.  There  is  a  rough  desire  in 
humanity  to  have  justice  done  it  if  it  be  noticed  at 
all.  And  knowing  as  you  know  that  it  is  a  toss-up 
whether  what  you  do  at  some  critical  point  in  your 
life  (think  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  on  the  elevation 
of  Bishop  Hampden)  shall  so  strike  your  bingi'aplier 
as  to  be  put  favourably  for  you  or  unfavom-ably,  you 
will  probably  conclude  that  it  is  better  the  legend 
shoidd  never  be  writteu  at  all.     And  the  verdict 


will  be  for  you  or  against  you  not  merely  as  the 
matter  may  strike  your  biographer,  but  as  the 
nature  of  each  individual  reader  shall  impel  him 
to  take  it  up.  It  is  very  touching,  to  find  Bishop 
Wilberforce  writing  to  a  valued  friend,  and  saying 
he  hopes  the  friend  will  not  condemn  him  as  a 
rascal.  When  a  man  gets  upon  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  one  would  have  fancied  that  the  risk  of 
such  condemnation  was  over.  But  it  is  not  over : 
not  even  after  the  man  has  got  to  Paradise.  Tell 
me,  my  reader :  supposing  you  to  have  been  that 
great  man,  would  not  it  seem  as  though  you  would 
fain  cry  from  your  Rest,  Oh,  do  not  anatomise  me  : 
leave  me  alone :  I  wished  to  do  right  .■  Try  to  believe 
that.     And  if  I  did  wrong,  forget  it  I 

It  will  bear  being  quoted  a  good  deal  often  er 
than  once,  that  saying  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  :  "Do 
not  read  history  to  me ;  for  that,  I  know,  must  be 
false."  The  unscrupulous  Minister  who  had  so 
long  directed  the  destinies  of  Britain  was  aware 
that  so  far  as  he  had  made  history,  the  outsider, 
even  if  he  desired  to  tell  the  truth,  could  not  know 
it.  Walpole  and  his  co-workers  had  made  it  quite 
certain  that  the  outsider  should  not  have  the 
chance  to  know  it.  But  if  history  must  needs  be 
f;ilse,  or  at  the  least  be  incomplete,  even  so  with 
biography.  Each  man  that  lives  may  cry  aloud, 
quite  as  confidently  as  Walpole  spoke,  "  Let  no  one 
say  he  has  written  my  life.  He  has  not  the  needful 
information.  He  never  knew  nor  understood  the 
crowd  of  little  things  which  went  to  make  my 
individual  being  and  career :  Nobody  knew  them 
but  myself"  So  much  each  human  being  might 
confidently  declare,  h,  priori.  But  much  more 
vehemently  and  earnestly,  when  looking  at  the 
portrait  actually  painted,  and  the  story  actually 
told,  would  he  hasten  to  deny  that  any  the 
smallest  approximation  to  the  truth  was  there. 
Not  that  the  portrait  did  not  flatter :  it  might  be 
intended  to  flatter  highly.  Not  that  the  story 
was  not  a  panegyric :  it  might  be  designed  to  set 
forth  a  career  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of  any 
conceivable  angel.  But  only  that  the  human 
being,  if  honest  and  truthful  at  all,  knowing  him- 
self, his  poor  anxious  heart,  his  curious  mixed 
motives  sometimes  acting  almost  automatically,  his 
devious  and  petty  way,  would  be  constrained  to 
testify  in  anguish,  with  touching  and  inevitable 
defiance  of  grammar,  "  That  is  not  Me  !" 

One  has  known  very  hard-working  men  who 
were  quite  alone  in  their  work.  Not  merely  alone 
in  the  actual  agony  of  doing  it,  in  which  every 
very  hard  worker  must  be  alone.  But  alone  in 
the  sense  that  there  was  no  one  to  whom  to  tell 
how  much  had  been  done  that  day ;  no  one  to  be 
glad  when  a  good  day's  work  had  been  done,  or  to 
cheer  up  when  the  day  had  been  disappointing.  And 
it  is  a  touching  thing  to  see,  many  times,  those 
who    specially    needed    some    one    to    lean  on,  to 
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advise  with,  to  get  syininiiliy  tVoin,  eonstnvined  to 
learu,  slowly  ami  sorrowfully,  to  do  without  what 
would  liave  made  life  so  different.  No  matter 
how  high  a  man's  place  is,  nor  how  dignified  his 
work  ;  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  home  to  which 
he  goes  back  wearily  after  the  day's  task  is  over  ; 
no  matter,  even,  with  what  warm  affection  he  is 
welcomed  back  by  bright  young  creatures  who 
cannot  understand  his  w'ork  or  the  strain  with 
which  it  is  done ;  he  is  a  man  to  be  felt  for  by  all 
good  hearts.  It  is  touching,  too,  to  remark  how 
lonely  workers  confide  to  their  diary  what  they 
would  not  say  to  any  mortal ;  making  a  revelation 
of  weakness  never  suspected  by  such  as  see  only  the 
brave  face  shoAvn  to  the  world.  It  is  presumptuous 
to  differ  from  illustrious  friends  who  will  set  before 
all  men  what  they  hold  as  the  Truth  :  no  matter 
with  what  harm  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  or  to 
tlie  hearts  of  some  living.  But  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  in  such  an  intimate  chronicle,  we  have 
moods  reflected  which  are  not  the  permanent  mind : 
and  that  to  publish  these  hasty  lines  leaves  an 
impression  which  is  not  only  unworthy  and  regret- 
table, but  essentially  untrue.  I  am  not  going  to 
mention  names,  which  are  only  too  sure  to  occur, 
cither  of  men  or  women.  To  show  any  mortal  in 
the  transient  evil  hour,  of  darkness  and  discontent 
and  bitterness,  is  not  simply  unkind :  it  is  unjust. 
These  were  evanescent  shadows  :  of  which  Immor- 
tality will  be  rid  finally.  And,  God  be  thanked, 
it  is  when  a  human  creature  is  at  his  best,  his 
wisest,  his  kindest,  that  we  have  the  sublimest  of 
all  possible  authority  for  saying  he  has  "  come  to 
himself"  That  is  the  poor  immortal.  Therein 
j-ou  behold  what  he  is  to  be  at  last,  and  for  ever- 
more. 

Some  have  known  what  it  is  when  brought  very 


low,  when  it  seemed  as  though  tiiey  were  dying,  to 
try  to  explain  to  some  one  who  must  somehow  take 
up  their  w-ork,  a  host  of  little  details  as  to  their 
way  of  managing  things :  where  to  find  papers ; 
how  accounts  used  to  be  kept ;  what  must  be  done 
in  this  or  that  contingency.  Even  that  was  very 
difficult  to  tell,  and  very  imperfectly  understood : 
you  knew  there  would  be  many  blunders.  I  re- 
member well  how  touching  it  seemed  when  one  of 
the  best  of  men  (he  was  a  Bishop),  after  showing 
me  his  repositories  of  manuscript  and  other  docu- 
ments, said,  as  to  himself,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Yes, 
there  wall  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  I  die." 
But  beneath  all  these  outward  details,  there  is  the 
deep  current  of  your  life,  wherein  you  are  alone. 
Nobody  knows  it,  save  most  imperfectly.  Nobody 
could  tell  of  it.     You  could  not  tell  of  it  yourself 

Let  us  hear  the  siun  of  the  matter.  As  for  us 
ordinary  anxious  hard-working  men  and  women, 
the  story  of  our  work  cannot  be  told :  told  in  a 
fashion  which  we  should  recognise  as  true.  And 
it  is  better  that  no  likeness  of  us  be  preserved, 
than  a  likeness  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
original.  Only  a  very  great  genius  can  tell  the 
story  of  a  life's  work  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
feel  it  is  at  least  possible  that  such  a  life's  work 
might  have  been  done  by  somebody.  Now  and 
then  I  glance  over  that  composition  which  is  called 
a.  funeral  sermon.  Would  that  such  should  cease 
finally  and  for  ever  to  be  preached  at  all !  For 
even  when  preached  by  a  very  great  preacher,  the 
impression  strongly  conveyed  to  my  mind  was  not 
merely  that  the  picture  was  not  the  least  like  the 
person  it  pretended  to  represent.  Much  worse 
than  that :  Biographical  genius  is  the  rarest  of  any. 
The  picture  was  not  that  of  a  human  being  at  all. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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'[T'AR  in  the  night  a  weary  w'ife 

Tired  vigil  for  her  husband  kept, 
And  in  her  little  room  alone 
She  knelt  to  pray,  and  praying,  slept. 

The  firelight  flickered  on  the  hearth, 
Across  the  roof  the  tempest  swept. 
And  on  the  window  dash'd  the  rain, 
'\\liile  kneeling,  as  in  prayer,  she  slept; 

A  heavy  foot  was  on  the  stair. 

Her  husband  o'er  the  threshold  stept ; 

He  paused,  and  watch'd  with  rev'rent  hush 

That  weary  one  who  prayed  and  slept. 


The  vision  of  the  vanished  years 
Arose,  and  in  his  heart  there  leapt 
The  old  glad  love  that  once  was  hers 
Who  now  in  sorrow  prayed  and  slept. 

Then  lightly  o'er  the  shadowed  floor 
To  her  dear  side  he  softly  crept, 
And  like  a  little  child  he  knelt 
By  her  who  prayed  and  jirayiug  slept. 

God's  whisper  all  his  spirit  shook. 
Beside  his  wife  in  prayer  he  wept ; 
And  He  who  knew  what  she  would  say 
Gave  loving  answer  while  she  slept. 

James  Strang. 


"ANSWERED.'"      Drawn  by  William  Small. 
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A  SHETLAND  STORY. 
By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxiiy. 

Chaptee  III. 

"  And  in  tlie  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin." — Tesntson. 
/^NE  evening  the  four  young  ilitcliens  went  for  a 
^  ramble  by  the  sea-shore.  They  had  well  earned 
any  relaxation  they  took,  and  their  father  had  that 
very  day  informed  them  that  during  the  past  six 
months  they  had  "  saved  "  his  purse  much  more  tlian 
XIO  by  the  way  they  had  used  their  leisure  time 
in  f;irm-work.  Also,  like  a  wise  father,  he  added 
that  the  comfort  their  late  good  conduct  had  given 
him  was  worth  a  little  fortune  in  itself. 

So  the  boys  were  in  high  spirits  when  they  went 
out  to  ramble  that  evening,  though  I  must  confess 
that  their  talk  was  mostly  concerning  a  frolic 
which  they  purposed  engaging  in  after  dusk. 

They  wandered  slowly  for  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  hamlets  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
fiord,  where  (as  I  said)  a  reef  almost  closed  the 
Yoe  from  navigation  at  low  water. 

The  tide  was  coming  in  swiftly  when  the  boys 
reached  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  they  were 
greatly  disappointed,  as  they  had  hoped  to  have  a 
scramble  among  the  skerries,  which  lay  high  and 
dry  at  ebb-tide. 

"How  provoking!"  said  Bill  the  youngest. 
"  K"ow,  if  we  had  but  come  an  hour  ago,  as  I 
wished," — and  he  glanced  reproachfully  at  Frank, 
who  retorted  gaily,  "Duty  first,  pleasure  after- 
wards, old  boy."  Bill  was  about  to  answer 
sharply  when  he  was  stopped  by  Eric,  who  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "I  say,  boys,  what's  thaf?"  and 
he  pointed  swiftly  to  one  of  the  rocks  almost 
covered  by  the  incoming  tide.  They  all  gazed 
one  moment  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  then 
keen-eyed  Frank  called  out,  "  It's  a  man,  as  sm-e 
as  anything." 

"Don't  you  hear  himl"  cried  Harry,  whose 
tongue  wagged  less  than  those  of  his  brothers,  but 
wagged  to  some  purpose  when  it  did  move.  "  Don't 
you  hear  him  %  He  is  calling  for  help  !  he  will  be 
di'owned." 

It  was  true  enough.  There  was  a  wretched 
man  clinging  to  the  sea-tang  which  grew  upon  the 
rock.  He  was  screaming  wildly,  and  akeady  his 
chance  of  escape  had  dwindled  to  a  very  small  one, 
for  the  skerry  was  nearly  submerged. 

The  Manse  Boys  gazed  in  horror,  and  their  pain 
was  even  augmented  when  Hany  declared  that 
the  drowning  wretch  was  none  other  than  their 
cripple  neighbour,  Bartle  Harper. 

Evidently  he  had  been  out  to  gather  bait  on 
the  rocks,  and  as  he  often  used  to  sit  down  and 
nod  under  the  shelter  of  a  crag,  it  was  likely  that 
he  had  been  caught  thas  napping — caught  by  the 
fisherman's  "ruthless  friend  and  generous  foe," 
old  ocean. 


The  skerry  to  which  the  cripple  clung  was  not 
much  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore, 
but  to  a  helpless  creature  who  could  not  keep  him- 
self afloat  one  instant  the  distance  was  of  no 
account.     A  mile  or  a  few  feet  was  all  one. 

"What  is  to  be  donel"  Eric  asked  in  great 
distress. 

"  To  be  done  !  why,  fetch  a  boat  as  fast  as  we 
can,  of  course,"  said  Harry. 

Frank  turned  round,  and  quickly  unbottoning 
his  jacket  flung  it  on  the  ground  as  he  said,  "  Yes, 
boys,  fetch  a  boat,  and  fetch  her  quick,  I  tell 
you." 

"What  are  you  going  to  be  after f  his  elder 
brother  asked.  Frank  was  unlacing  his  boots  by 
that  time,  and  too  much  engrossed  to  rei:)ly ;  but 
Harry  did  for  him. 

"  He's  going  to  swim  out,  I  believe." 

The  boots  were  kicked  off",  and  Frank  Mitchell 
stood  up  with  the  sublime  courage  of  a  man  in  his 
attitude  and  expression  as  he  said  simply,  "  Yes, 
I'm  going  to  help  cripple  Bartle." 

"  You  are  good  for  a  longer  swim  than  that," 
said  Harry  encouragingly ;  and  Bill  could  not 
resist  giving  utterance  to  a  quavering  "  Bravo  !" 

"  I  wish  /  could  go  too,"  remarked  Eric  in  re- 
gi'etfnl  tones  ;  then  to  Frank,  with  grave  anxiety 
in  his  voice,  he  said,  "  I  know  you  can  easily  go 
that  distance,  but  can  j'ou  keep  him  up  till  we 
come  with  the  boat  V 

"  I'll  try,"  answered  Frank.  He  had  divested 
himself  of  almost  all  his  garments,  and  he  stood 
there  in  the  light  of  heaven,  a  slim,  graceful  boy, 
with  the  soul  of  a  hero  in  him.  There  was  a 
flush  on  his  brow,  and  his  lips  were  tightly  com- 
pressed, for  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  peril  of  the 
adventure ;  and  he  said,  "  Now,  boys,  if  you  ever 
ran  in  your  lives,  run,  and  if  you  ever  pulled  in 
your  lives,  pvll  to  the  rescue." 

He  closed  his  hands  together  then,  gave  one 
swift  imploring  glance  upward,  and  took  a  flying 
leap  from  the  crags. 

His  brothers  only  waited  to  see  him  come  up  to 
the  surface  and  strike  out  for  the  skerry  before 
they  flew  oS"  towards  that  part  of  the  shore  where 
they  knew  they  would  find  a  boat. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  they  came  on  Ned 
Harper  just  getting  into  his  boat.  He  had  arranged 
to  join  his  brother  at  the  entrance  to  the  Voe, 
when  they  meant  to  go  a-fishing  with  the  bait 
which  Bartle  expected  to  secm-e.  Ned  supposed 
he  would  find  the  cripple  waiting  quietly  on  the 
shore,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  what  his  con- 
sternation was  like  when  the  Manse  Boys  informed 
him  of  his  brother's  position. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  out  for  a 
stroll,  came  near  the  same  place.  He  saw  his 
sons  rushing  along  with  fear,  and  a  tale  of  danger 
depicted  on  their  faces.  He  missed  one  from 
their  number;  he  knew  at  once  that  the  "main- 
spring o'  a'  mischief"  was  not  there;  he  saw  the 
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poiiiice  they  nuulo  on  tho  boat ;  he  heard  the  startled 
cry  of  Ned.  An  accident  had  happened  witliout 
doubt,  and  the  ]\Iinister  ran  witli  quick  tlirobbing 
reins  to  learn  what  had  occurred. 

Few  words  sufficed  to  tell  the  truth,  and  in  a 
minute  Mr.  Mitchell,  Ned,  and  the  three  laddies, 
were  pulling  their  hardest  towards  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Yoe.  Not  a  word  did  any  one  utter.  Bill 
and  Harry  had  an  oar  between  them,  and  kept 
the  boat  even,  though  Ned  Harper  was  putting  all 
a  strong  man's  power  into  every  stroke  upon  the 
other  side.  Eric  and  his  father  were  on  the  other 
thwart  pulling  with  equal  strength,  and  the  boat 
shot  along  at  a  great  pace ;  yet  it  seemed  an  age 
before  they  neared  the  skerries,  and  still  the  boys 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  say,  "  If  you  ever  pulled  in 
your  lives,  pull  to  the  rescue." 

]\Ieanwhile  Frank  had  swum  out  to  Bartle, 
whose  terror  was  so  great  that  the  boy  did  not 
dare  approach  too  near  lest  he  might  be  clutched 
and  dragged  under  at  once.  He  swam  round  the 
rock  and  tried  to  encourage  the  cripple,  but  the 
siu-f  was  rising  around  his  shoulders  by  that  time, 
and  he  was  beside  himself  Avitli  fear.  He  could 
only  scream  and  moan  when  Frank  tried  to  exhort 
him  to  trust  in  God  and  be  of  good  courage.  At 
last,  as  the  waves  rolled  over  the  skerry,  covering 
the  last  bit  of  it,  Bartle's  feebla  grasp  on  the  grow- 
ing seaweed  relaxed,  and  he  fell  back  senseless. 

It  was  that  moment  which  Frank  took  for  his 
opportunity.  A  vigorous  stroke  or  two  brought 
him  to  the  cripple's  side,  and  as  he  sank  back 
the  brave  boy  caught  him  by  the  shoulder.  For- 
tunately, Bartle  was  too  exhausted  and  benumbed 
by  that  time  to  struggle,  so  that  Frank's  efforts 
■were  not  frustrated,  but  he  found  it  required  all 
his  strength  to  keep  himself  afloat  so  burdened. 
He  was  wise  enough  not  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
shore,  for  a  good  deal  of  white  water  was  breaking 
on  the  crags  then,  but  simply  remained  floating 
and  allowing  the  waves  to  bear  him  onward  in 
their  passage  up  the  Voe.  He  never  relaxed  his 
hold  upon  the  man,  and  even  when  he  became 
faint  and  was  almost  sinking  he  never  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  saving  his  own  life  by 
leaving  the  cripple  to  his  fate. 

Anxiously  Frank  looked  up  the  fiord  for  a 
coming  boat,  and  at  last,  when  sight  and  hearing 
were  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  splash  of  oars 
sounded  like  some  far-off'  music  he  had  dreamed 
about  but  never  expected  to  hear,  he  could  scarcely 
gather  strength  to  shout,  "  Here,  boys,  here  !  oh, 
pull  fast!" 

The  feeble  cry  was  heard,  and  the  Minister  called 
back,  "  Courage,  my  son,  we  are  here." 

Then  Eric,  who  could  swim  a  very  little,  went 
overboard  and  assisted  his  brother,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  boy  and  ])oor  unconscious  Bartle  M^ere 
safe  in  the  boat. 

The  soft  spot  in  Ned  Harper's  heart  was  love  for 
hLs  twin-brother,  and  all  the  unselfisliness,  devotion, 


affection  which  he  might  naturally  have  expended 
upon  many  objects  he  garnered  up  to  lavish  on  the 
cripple.  We  can  scarcely  comprehend  what  power 
belongs  to  such  a  concentrated  passion  reigning  in 
the  heart  of  such  a  man  ;  but  the  Manse  Boys  got 
a  revelation  that  day  when  Bartle,  half-cko-mied, 
was  hauled  into  the  boat,  and  Ned,  wild  with  grief, 
hung  over  him  and  wept,  crj'ing  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 
"Oh,  dear  sir,  for  the  love  o'  the  Lord,  do  some- 
thing to  bring  him  round.  Save  him  !  save  him  ! 
and  I'll  bless  your  boys  evermore  !" 

Mr.  Mitchell,  like  most  country  clergjTnen,  hail 
some  medical  knowledge,  and  he  knew  how  to  act 
in  the  present  case,  so  that  in  a  few  moments  Ned 
had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  Bartle  open 
his  eyes.  Then  the  Minister  said,  "He  will  do 
now,  I  think.  Go  on  rubbing  him.  He  is  coming 
to  fast.  That's  all  right.  Now,  Frank,  my  own 
good  laddie,  how  do  you  feel  ]" 

Frank's  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast,  but  he 
lifted  it  to  smile  at  his  father,  and  he  answered 
faintly,  "  I  shall  be  all  right  soon."  Then  the  head 
fell  a  little  lower  and  the  Minister  put  out  his  arm 
quickly.  Frank  smiled  again  and  leaned  on  the 
outstretched  hand,  leaned  heavily,  ah,  so  heavily. 
Then  slowly  from  between  his  white  lips  a  stream 
of  blood  trickled  to  his  father's  fingers. 


Chapter  IV. 

"  Dearer  to  true  yowng  hearts  than  their  own  prai-^e. " 

Tennyson. 

"  You  are  better  now,  Frank,  darling  1 "  It  was 
Mrs.  Mitchell  who  spoke  as  she  bent  over  the  boj- 's 
couch  and  kissed  his  brow.  He  had  lain  there  for 
days,  ever  since  the  day  of  the  accident  to  Bartle 
Harper,  and  in  the  fitful  delirium  of  fever  he  had 
never  ceased  to  talk  about  Ned  and  the  pony,  about 
his  father's  holiday  lost  through  his  folly,  about 
drowning  men  and  rocks  and  resistless  waves. 
It  had  wrung  the  paternal  heart  to  hear  the  oft- 
repeated,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  did  not  think  it 
would  hurt  the  creature  !  Oh,  will  God  be  angry 
with  me  for  not  thinking  ?" 

In  vain  they  tried  to  soothe  him.  That  Ijit  of 
mischief  done  in  a  heedless  moment  haunted  poor 
Frank  like  a  demon.  At  last  he  grew  more  quiet, 
then  fell  into  a  gentle  sleep,  and  afterwards  awoke 
quite  conscious. 

"  Thank  God  !"  said  his  watching  mother,  "you 
are  better." 

"I  am  here,"  answered  Frank  feebly,  "still  he7r. 
and  I  want  father."  The  Minister  was  by  his  side 
in  a  moment.  "  Father,"  said  the  "  mainspring  o' 
a'  mischief,"  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  think 
God  will  be  hard  with  me  for  wicked  things  I  did 
ivithout  tlibiking  .?  I  was  so  thoughtless  often, 
often." 

A  strange  foreboding  knocked  at  Mr.  Mitchell's 
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heart,  aud  be  could  ouly  say  iu  reply,  "  AVas  /  ever 
too  hard  upon  you,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Oh  uo  !"  said  Frank,  with  the  ghost  of  his  old 
humorous  smile,  "oh  no  !  You  always  let  uie  oil' 
very  easy." 

Then  the  Minister  answered,  "Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
feai-  him,  for  he  knoweth  our  frame." 

The  sick  boy  looked  up  gratefully,  and  held  out 
his  baud,  which  his  father  clasped  closely  between 
his  own, — ah,  how  we  cling  to  those  wasted  hands, 
as  if  we  thought  our  warm  pressiu'e  coidd  bring 
back  the  life  to  theirs  ! 

"  Thank  you,  father  dear,  for  taking  away  my 
fears,"  said  Frank.  "  I  shall  not  mind  confessing 
my  sins  now,  for  if  God  is  like  a  father — like  my 
father — I  hioiv  He  wiU  forgive  me,  aud  love  me, 
and  have  patience  with  me." 

"The  Lord  bless  thee  aud  keep  thee,"  said  the 
Minister,  bowing  his  head  as  he  noted  the  look  in 
Frank's  bonnie  eyes. 

'•I  am  stUl  sleepy  aud  tired,  mother,"  the  boy 
said  presently  ;  "  will  you  sing  me  to  sleep  again  V 

She  knew  the  words  he  loved  best,  and  his 
favoiuite  tune,  so  dj-awiug  his  head  to  her  bosom, 
while  the  morning  simlight  stole  softly  into  the 
room  and  shone  upon  his  placid  and  stdl  beautiful 
face,  the  mother  sang  in  trembling  tones — 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Kearer  to  Thee," 

and  before  the  last  verse  was  ended  Frank  had 
fallen  into  quiet  sleep. 

A  few  hours  later  Eric  came  out  of  the  Manse 
with  haggard  face  and  listless  gait.  He  had  sat 
up  every  night  while  Frank  lay  ill,  helping  to  nurse 
his  brother,  and  now  he  was  quite  worn  out.  He 
walked  away  from  the  house  until  he  came  near 
the  place  where  Frank  had  committed  that  gravest 
of  all  his  boyish  misdemeanours.  There  Eric  cast 
himself  upon  the  turf  aud  bui'ied  his  face  in  bis 
arms. 

How  loug  he  lay  there  be  coidd  not  tell,  but  his 
solitude  was  interrupted  by  Ned  Harper,  who, 
coming  upon  him  abruptly,  said  :  "  Can  I  see  the 
ilinister  this  morning  ?  I've  been  trying  to  see 
him  for  days.  I  want  to  teU  him  the  rights  aboot 
the  pony." 

"What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Eric  iu  bewildered 
tones. 

"  Just  what  I  say,"  replied  Ned  brusquely.  "  I 
mon  teU  your  faither  the  truth  and  gie  bim  back 
bis  money." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  speaking  about.  I 
declare  I  think  I  am  half  asleep  stiU,"  Eric 
answered  slowly. 

Ned  looked  at  the  lad's  bloodshot  eyes  and  pale 
cheeks,  aud  felt  tridy  sorry  for  bim,  the  first  time 
he  had  felt  one  spark  of  sympathy  with  one  of  the 
Manse  Boys. 

"  I'm  thinking  ye've  had  a  sail'  time  o'  it.     Puir 


Master  Frank  !  Naebody  has  felt  mail-  about  bis 
illness  than  myself — though  ye  wad  no'  thiuk  it  o' 
me.  And  they  telled  me  that  he  speaks,  iu  his 
wanderings,  ou  and  on  about  that  crater  o'  mine. 
They  say  he  canna  get  it  out  o'  bis  head,  aud  no 
mair  can  I — for  I  did  yoiu:  britber  a  great  and 
bitter  wraug." 

Eric  started  up,  all  bis  faculties  on  the  alert 
then.  "  You  meau  to  say,"  he  cried,  "  that  it  was 
not  as  was  supposed?     How  could  that  be  ?" 

"  I'm  williug  to  confess  my  faut  and  be  punished 
for  it,"  said  Ned ;  "for  the  service  your  britber 
did  us  is  like  coals  o'  fire  upon  my  bead.  I  tell 
you  I  did  bim  a  wraug.  It  was  no'  Master  Frank 
that  killed  the  pony." 

Eric  gave  a  moan  of  anguish,  as  he  said,  "  How 
coidd  you  1  oh,  bow  could  you  %  and  yet,  be — dear 
Frank — owned  he  bad  done  it." 

"Yea,  yea!  he  tied  the  crater's  tail,  nae  doobt, 
but  for  a'  that  be  did  no'  kill  the  pony.  The  truth 
is  this — aud  Lord  forgie  me  for  keeping  it  sae  lang 
bid — the  pony  had  jumped  anitber  wa'  and  bad 
broken  its  leg,  forby  bm-sting  itself  someway.  I 
bad  found  it  afore  ever  youi-  britber  came  nigh, 
and  I  kent  weel  it  bad  to  dee ;  so  I  left  it  there. 
It  could  no'  move  itself  frae  the  spot,  and  there 
was  no  use  iu  moving  it  for  it  was  in  the  dead- 
thraw.  But  by  and  by  I  saw  Master  Frank  there, 
and  I  watched  him  tying  its  tail ;  nae  doubt  he 
kent  no'  that  the  beast  was  ill,  and — then  ye  see 
— I  thought  of  taking  my  revenge  for  mony  a  trick 
played  upon  me  and  mine.  That  is  the  honest 
truth  o'  the  matter  ;  and  I  fear  I  wad  never  bae 
brought  myself  to  confess  as  much  if  he  had  no' 
done  such  a  service  for  me,  and  if  I  had  uo'  heard 
that  he  was  sair  troubled  in  his  mind  about  it — 
thinking,  puir  lad,  that  be  bad  done  the  wrang." 

Ned  jjaused,  and  Eric  said  softly,  "  It  does  not 
trouble  him  now." 

"Weel,  I'm  glad  o'  that;   then  he's  better? 
Eric  nodded,  but  before  he  could  speak  Ned  went  on, 
"Now,  if  ye  please,  I'd  like  to  go  to  the  Minister 
at  once  and  teU  him.     I'm  clean  ashamed  o'  myself, 
and  humbled  afore  God." 

"  You  may  well  be  that,"  said  Eric  sternly. 
Then  as  if  he  too  were  ashamed  he  bung  bis  bead 
and  was  silent.  Presently  he  spoke  :  "  Come  with 
me,  and  I  wUl  see  if  father  cau  speak  to  you."  He 
led  the  way,  and  Ned  silently  followed.  When 
they  reached  the  Manse,  Eric  (knowing  well  that 
nothing  would  afibrd  bis  father  greater  pleasme 
just  then  than  the  information  Harper  had  volun- 
teered) went  direct  to  the  study  aud  tapped  at  the 
door.  "  Come  iu,"  said  the  Minister,  and  Eric  aud 
bis  companion  entered  the  room. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  sitting  in  bis  big  arm-chair 
with  bis  head  leaning  on  his  band.  The  anxious 
vigils  of  many  days  and  nights  had  written  their 
pathetic  history  on  bis  features.  His  son  went  up 
to  him  and  laid  a  baud  softly  on  his  shoulder,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  "  I  knew  you  would  be  very  very  glad 
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to  hear  what  i\ed  Harper  has  just  told  me,  so  I 
have  brought  him  here.  Doar  father,  cau  you 
bear  to  listen?" 

Mr.  Jlitehell  did  uot  look  up,  but  he  answered, 
"  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  please,  Eric." 

"  Ned,  tell  him  what  you  told  me,"  said  Eric ; 
and  then  Harper  gave  his  account  of  the  afiair 
without  the  least  attempt  at  excusing  himself,  and 
he  ended  by  saying :  "  I'll  pay  back  the  money 
gladly,  and  I  wish,  I  do  eai'uestly  wish,  sir,  that  I 
could  take  back  a'  that  happened  as  well.  I  canna 
forget  the  puir  boy's  teare  that  morning.  And 
then  to  ihink  o'  what  he  has  done  for  us  since  ! 
and  a'  the  work  it  cost  him,  and  the  way  it  lies 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  innocent  o'  the  whole  !  Sir, 
I'll  no'  be  happy  till  I  can  come  face  to  f;ice  wi' 
Master  Frank,  and  beg  las  pardon  as  freely  as  he 
begged  mine.  It  wad  ease  my  mind  if  I  could  tell 
the  line  lad  what  I  think  ?i,oo  o'  his  character,  and 
how  I  will  do  a'  in  my  power  to  stand  by  him,  and 
prove  my  gratitude  in  the  futiu'e." 

The  IMinister  rose  from  his  chair.  He  had  not 
spoken  one  word  while  Harper  was  talking,  but 
the  expression  of  his  face  had  changed  often,  and 
Eric  had  felt  the  arm  which  lay  under  his  own 
start  and  tremble  more  than  once.  He  trembled 
yet  more  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  said  to  his 
visitor,  "  Follow  me,  and  you  shall  see  him." 

Leaning  on  Eric,  Mr.  Mitchell  crossed  the  hall, 
while  Ned  followed  rather  awe-struck  and  perplexed 
by  the  strange  look  in  the  Minister's  face. 

They  opened  a  room  door,  and  went  softly  up  to 
a  bed  upon  which  Frank  lay  in  the  shadow  of  heavy 
curtains. 

Eric  gently  drew  the  drapery  aside,  and  let  the 
light  fall  upon  the  beautiful,  though  pale  face. 

The  lids  were  closed  over  his  merry  blue  eyes, 
but  a  smile  had  sealed  the  sweetly-curved  lips  into 
the  "  rapture  of  repose." 

Ah  !  Ned  Harper  was  indeed  face  to  face  with 
Frank  ;  but  how  to  confess  his  sin  1  how  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  the  wrong  which  had  so  clouded  the 
glad  young  spirit  1  How  to  speak  the  gratitude 
felt  for  a  rescued  life  1 

Vainly  would  M'ords  be  uttered  now,  for  poor 
Frank,  the  "  mainspring  o'  a'  mischief,"  was  dead  ! 

THE  END. 

[*,*  In  November  and  December:  "Only  a  Lassie." 
A  Story  for  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Six  Chapters. 
By  EoBiNA  F.  Haedy.] 


T  WOULD  "be  still,"  and  only  know 
-L     That  Thou,  my  Father,  willed  it  so  j 
1  would  be  still,  and  thankful  take 
The  bread  Thou  givest  me  to  break. 

A  lowly  pathway  througli  the  broom  ; 
A  candle  in  a  darkened  room  ; 
A  rose  beside  a  cottage  door- 
Such  would  I  be,  aud  nothiug  more  ! 


I  would  not  be  or  rich  or  great, 

Or  envy  men  iu  high  estate, 

Or  grieve,  when  others  upward  mount, 

That  I  be  but  of  small  account. 

Sweet  in  the  valley  is't  to  rest, 
While  sunbeams  gild  the  mountain  crest ; 
Sweet,  'neath  the  closing  wings  of  day, 
Thiough  briery  lanes  unmarked  to  stray. 

Unknown,  unknown,  to  all  I'd  be, 
But,  0  my  Father,  known  to  Thee — 
A  soul  bowed  down  in  sorrow  meet 
Low  lying  at  my  Saviour's  feet ! 

E,  T.  0.  E. 

Baptism  in  (ITturrl}. 

By  the  Eev.  John  Mackie,  M.A.,  Dalbeattie. 
T^HE  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
-*-  iu  private  houses  is  unfortunately  too  common 
amongst  us.  Indeed,  in  many  of  our  parishes  this 
is  the  invariable  custom.  Yet  it  is  a  mode  of 
administration  at  once  contrary  to  the  early  practice 
and  the  law  of  the  Church.  In  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  approven  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1561,  it  is  written:  "It  is  evident  that  the 
Sacraments  are  not  ordained  of  God  to  be  used  in 
private  corners  as  charms  or  sorceries,  but  left  to 
the  Congregation,  and  necessarily  annexed  to  God's 
Word  as  seals  of  the  same ;  therefore  the  infant 
which  is  to  be  baptized  shall  be  brought  to  the 
Chiurch  on  the  day  appointed  to  convene  prayer  and 
preaching."  And  in  the  Assembly  of  1581,  Alex- 
ander Foster,  minister  of  Tranent,  was  suspended 
from  his  ministry  for  baptizing  an  infant  in  a 
private  house  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  ordained 
afresh  that  Baptism  be  not  administered  in  private 
liouses,  but  solemnly,  according  to  the  good  order 
hitherto  observed,  under  the  pain  of  deposition 
from  the  ministry.  Likewise,  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1690,  it  was  again  enacted  "that 
Baptism  be  not  administered  in  private,  that  is,  in 
any  place  or  at  any  time  when  the  congregation  is 
not  orderly  called  together  to  wait  on  the  dispensing 
of  the  V/ord,  and  appointed  that  this  be  carefully 
observed  when  and  wherever  the  Lord  gave  His 
people  peace,  liberty,  and  opportunity  for  their 
public  assemblies."  So  runs  the  law,  but  for  a 
long  time  the  practice  of  the  Church  has  run  con- 
trary to  it.  This  is  to  be  much  regretted  for  the 
infant's  sake,  for  the  parents'  sake,  and  for  the 
people's  sake.  For  the  infant's  sake — for  who  that 
has  any  faith  in  prayer  at  all  can  beUeve  that  it 
matters  nothing  to  an  infant  in  its  solemn  moment 
of  dedication  to  God  that  a  congregation  of  faithful 
hearts  is  joining  in  the  supplications  offered  up  on 
its  behalf  1  For  the  parents'  sake — for  does  it  not 
strengthen  a  father  and  a  mother  in  their  endeavours 
to  train  their  little  one  for  God,  to  call  to  mind 
ever  and  anon  that  their  pledges  on  its  behalf  were 
given  before  a  congregation  of  witnesses,  aud  that 
tiie  prayers  of  the  cluu-ch  were  ofiFered  up  that  they 
inicht  be  faithful  to  their  vows  and  successful  iu 
their  efforts  1     And  for  the  people's  sake — for  is  it 
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uot  a  romiiulei"  to  them  of  the  solemn  engagement 
that  was  eutereil  into  on  their  behalf  iu  their  infant 
hours ;  a  touching  appeal  to  them  to  arise,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  and  publicly  ratify  the 
same  by  taking  their  places  at  the  Holy  Table 
of  Communion,  and  eating  of  the  children's  bread  ; 
and  a  caU  to  them,  if  they  have  done  this,  to  keep 
their  conscience  void  of  oflence,  their  hands  clean, 
and  their  hearts  pure,  that  they  may  walk  with 
Him  in  white — Him  who  came  to  them  by  water 
and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ  ?  Having  such 
thoughts  as  these,  very  strongly  would  we  recom- 
mend the  ancient  and  orderly  public  administration 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  No  doubt  it  is 
ditiicidt,  sometimes  very  difficult,  to  depart  from  a 
long-established  custom ;  but  it  is  uot  impossible. 
It  is  not  to  be  done  by  conflict  witli  parishioners, 
nor  by  rousing  intelligent  men  to  resist  what  they 
might  deem  to  be  idolatry  of  sacred  places.  It 
is  wonderful  what  things  the  persuasive  voice  can 
accomijlish.  It  succeeds  where  the  imperious  voice 
fails.  When  once  a  departure  has  been  made,  it  will 
be  foimd  that  those  parents  who  are  most  exemplary 
iu  theii-  attendance  in  the  house  of  God  and  in  their 
daily  walk  and  conversation  rarely  request  private 
baptism,  except  for  reasons  that  are  manifestly 
satisfactory  ;  for  we  frankly  admit  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  minister  should  show  himself 
happy  to  baptize  in  private.  What  we  desire 
and  plead  fur  is  that  Private  Baptism  may  soon 
become  purely  exceptional  in  all  our  parishes. 

a  ^ons  of  t^rce  SEorlis. 

SIXG  me  a  song  of  three  words — 
The  head,  and  the  heart,  and  the  hand  ; 
The  head  to  discern  and  to  know, 
Tlie  heai-t  with  pure  passion  to  glow, 
And  the  ha^ud  that  brings  deatli  to  the  foe 
That  would  crush  out  the  life  of  the  land  ! 

Give  me,  oh  give  me,  dear  Lord, 
A  head  that  is  constant  and  cool, 
That  loeks  all  about  and  about, 
And,  when  imps  of  disorder  are  out, 
Can  lay  all  their  riot  and  rout 
By  the  magic  of  Law  and  of  Rule  ! 

Give  me,  oh  give  me,  dear  Lord, 
A  heart  full  of  quick-raiuiing  blood, 
That  kindles  and  mounts  in  a  flame 
At  the  touch  of  dishonour  and  shame, 
And  swells  with  delight  at  the  name 
Of  the  true  and  the  fair  and  the  good  ! 

Give  me,  oh  give  me,  dear  Lord, 
A  sinewy  hand  and  a  strong, 
Deft,  and  well  practised  to  know 
When  the  moment  is  ripe  for  the  blow 
That  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  foe, 
"Whose  life  gives  long  lease  to  the  wrong  ! 

Give  me,  oh  give  me,  dear  Lord, 

My  part  in  the  mystical  three  ; 

The  thoughtful  idea,  the  seed 

Of  the  word  that  gives  shape  to  a  creed, 

And  the  passion  that  fathers  the  deed, 

The  fruit  of  life's  wonderful  tree  ! 

John  SruARX  Blackie. 


liotircs  of  Boote. 


The.  Churches  of  Cliristendom  (Edinburgh  :  Jlacniven 
and  Wallace,  18S4).  In  this  Fourth  Series  of  the  St. 
Giles'  Lectures,  Professor  Mitchell  of  St.  Andrews  writes 
of  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  Church  ;  Professor 
Milligan— the  Church  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries; 
Professor  Stewart,  Glasgow — the  Church  of  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Centuries  ;  Dr.  Cameron  Lees — the  Greek 
Church  ;  Mr.  Watt  of  Glasgow— the  Latin  Church  ;  Dr. 
Boyd  of  St.  Andrews  —  the  Church  of  the  Waldenses  ; 
Mr.  Graham  of  Nenthorn — the  Lutheran  Church  ;  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Duudee — the  Presbyterian  Churches  ;  Dr. 
Jlarshall  Lang — the  Anglican  Church  ;  Mr.  TuUoch  of 
Glasgow — the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Congregational 
Churches  ;  Mr.  Wallace  Williamson  of  Edinburgh — the 
Methodist  Church  ;  Principal  Tulloch  —  the  Unity  and 
Variety  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  this  book  to  say  that  conflict  of  opinion 
and  sentiment,  among  the  various  authors,  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  present  than  in  last  year's  course. 
The  lectures  are  not  all  equally  good  ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
they  are  characterised  by  ability  and  fairness.  The 
lecture  on  the  Waldenses,  which  was  a  good  deal  com- 
mented on  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  is  not  only  able 
(that  of  course),  but  fair  in  its  own  way  ;  for  the  author 
has  tried  to  be  fair  to  the  persecutors.  But  the  state- 
ment that  the  Waldensian  Pastors  "have  steadily  and 
long  looked  that  those  whom  it  might  concern  should 
help  to  support  them  "  is  likely  to  mislead.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  say  that  the  Waldensian  Church  has 
probably  never,  and  certainly  not  in  recent  times,  asked 
money  from  foreign  nations  for  itself,  tliat  is,  for  the 
support  of  its  pastors  and  professors.  Why  should  it 
not  ask  money  for  its  missions  ?  It  is  poor  in  money 
and  rich  in  consecrated  men.  From  its  home  in  the 
valleys  it  has  covered  Italy  with  a  network  of  evangelis- 
ing effort,  anil  it  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  Churci 
in  Christendom  which  has  many  more  clergymen  in  the 
mission-field  than  at  home. 

The  Law  of  the  Ten  Words — By  J.  Oswald  Dykes, 
D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1884).  To  write  a  fresh 
book  on  the  Decalogue  was  not  easy  ;  atid  we  congratu- 
late Dr.  Dykes  on  the  measure  of  success  which  he  has 
attained.  It  is  a  wise,  practical  book,  high-toned,  yet 
outspoken  where  the  state  of  modern  society  calls  for 
plain,  firm  teaching. 

Addresses — By  the  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  D.D.  (Nisbet, 
1883).  This  book  should  be  better  known.  Most  of  it 
is  in  the  form  of  addresses  to  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  in  spirit  it  is  for  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ.  The  Address  on  Woman's  Work  in  the  Church 
is  valuable.  "The  deaconess  of  Scripture,"  says  the 
author,  "  has  been  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  sisterhood 
and  nunnery  of  modern  days.  Revive  the  order  of 
deaconess  and  we  should  do  much  towards  encouraging 
and  utilising  material  we  cannot  aft'ord  to  waste."  Dr. 
Pigou  has  the  gift  of  speaking  to  women,  and  we  recom- 
mend the  Adiiress  entitled  "  Clergymen's  Wives,  Sisters, 
Daughters  :  how  they  may  hinder  and  how  they  may 
help  a  Clergyman's  Work."  The  Address  on  the  De- 
votional use  of  Hymns  directs  to  the  best  collections  and 
to  the  special  use  of  particular  hymns  in  certain  circum- 
stances. Those  interested  in  "  Mission  Weeks,"  as  an 
outcome  of  revival  movements,  will  find  suggestive 
matter  in  the  last  address.  Dr.  Pigou  has  had  experi- 
ence and  success  as  a  mission  preacher,  and  he  prefers  a 
Mission  iu  one  central  leading  Church  to  a  simultaneous 
Mission  in  the  churches  of  a  town.  He  is  led  to  this 
choice  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniform  teaching 
"as  regards  the  root  of  the  matter,  viz.  that  salvation 
is  a.fi)iis}ied  work,  pressed  upon  and  awaiting  our  accept- 
ance." 
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Uail/un  Mijthologi/ — By  the  late  Slieriil'  Baivlay  (Glas- 
gow :  Morison) — is  a  delightfully  fluiraeteristic  memorial 
of  cue  of  the  best  Scottish  Clutrehmeu  of  our  times.  It 
consists  of  illustraiioiis  ami  corroborations  of  holy  scrip- 
ture from  heathen  religious  and  traditions.  A  short 
memoir  is  prefixed.  A  notice  and  portrait  of  Sheriff 
Barclay  appeared  iu  this  Itlagaziue  at  the  time  of  his 
lamented  death. 

Dr.  H.  Wallis  Smith's  Outlines  of  EarJij  Church  His- 
tory (Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark)  covers  the  ante- 
Xiceue  period,  from  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  We  commend  it  to 
teachei-s  of  Bible  Classes.  Its  price  (6d.  and  Sd.)  brings 
it  within  reach  of  the  scholars.  It  is  a  good  book,  and 
shows  ac4U;untance  with  the  most  recent  scholarship. 
It  is  not  quite  a  year  since  the  ancient  document  called 
"  The  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles  "  was  given  to  the  modern 
world  by  Brienniu.<;,  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia  ;  and 
we  have  found  it  referred  to  by  Dr.  Smith  four  or  five 
times.  This  series  of  Bible  Glass  Primers  is  edited  by 
Professor  Salmond,  who  has  himself  written  one — Tlie 
Life  of  the  Apodlc  Peter. 

The  Youiifj  Churchman — By  James  Rankin,  D.  D., 
Minister  of  Muthill  (Blackwood).  Dr.  Rankin  is  a 
vigorous  Churchman,  who  always  knows  what  he  wants 
to  say,  and  says  it.  The  portions  on  the  Creed,  the 
Commandments,  and  the  Means  of  Grace,  are  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer.  Part  iv. ,  on  the  Church, 
is  full  of  information,  with  never  an  unnecessary  word 
and  never  a  compromise.  "We  might  wish  for  greater 
attempt  to  conciliate,  and  more  manifest  effort  to  see 
things  from  an  honest  opponent's  point  of  view  ;  but 
the  book  was  not  written  for  oi)ponents.  Dr.  Rankin's 
conclusion  is  that  "truth,  charity,  and  patriotism  are 
gradually  telling  in  favour  of  the  good  old  Church  [of 
Scotland],  which  has  already  at  least  one -half  of  the 
whole  population  —  is  not  'thirled'  to  any  political 
party,  maintains  consistently  its  old  standards,  can 
alibrd  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  wait 
patiently,  while  busy  in  honest  work,  till  misrepresenta- 
tions and  prejudices  have  cleared  away." 

JFilliam  F^oss—^y  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Fisher,  Flisk  (Edin- 
burgh :  Menzies).  We  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this 
life  of  a  good  missionary.  Mr.  Ross  was  first  a  plough- 
boy  on  the  Braes  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  Next  we  find 
him  a  joiner,  doing  the  best  woodwork  in  Errol  Parish 
Church.  He  died  an  ordained  missionary  among  the 
Bechuanas  in  Africa.  The  revered  author  has  told  the 
story  of  his  early  pupil  and  lifelong  friend  simply  and 
heartily. 

Our  Lapsed  Masses — By  the  Rev.  Douglas  Gordon 
Barron,  !M.A.,  Assistant,  Tron  Kirk,  Edinburgh  (Black- 
wood). It  is  a  good  sign  to  find  a  young  and  earnest 
assistant -minister  in  a  city  parish  grappling,  in  this 
sixpenny  pamphlet,  with  the  questions  of  overcrowding, 
the  supply  of  sanitary  arrangements,  the  need  of  moral 
training  for  the  children  of  the  worthless.  His  sugges- 
tions are  practical.  Like  every  other  intelligent  worker 
among  the  lapsed  he  has  found  that  to  scatter  money  is 
to  increase  the  evil.  But  a  Peabody  Fund  to  provide 
houses  for  less  than  20,000  people  would  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  whole  ])Oorer  working-class  of  Edinburgh. 
In  Glasgow  the  enterprise  would  be  much  larger,  but  in 
many  towns  it  would  be  far  less.     Who  will  think  of  it  ? 

Glenairlie — ByRobinaF.  Hardy  (Edinburgh :  Oliphant, 
Anderson,  and  Ferrier,  1884).  Miss  Hardy's  latest  book 
is  not  a  story  with  a  purpose  ;  to  us  it  would  have  been 
no  objection  if  it  had.  Its  claim  to  notice  here  is  that 
it  sets  forth  the  life  of  the  Scottish  parish,  the  Scottish 
manse,  the  Scottish  parish  minister.  We  feel  that  the 
author  knows  this  life,  and  that  it  is  much  to  her.  And 
she  can  write  the  Scots  language  purely  and  without 
vulgarity. 


XL— (Hissicii  l?ijmu. 

"\'\7AKE,  Church  of  God  !     The  world  is  dying, 
»  '      Although  the  stream  of  life  tlows  free  ; 
In  anguish,  parched  with  fever,  lying, 
She  turns  her  troubled  eyes  to  thee. 

Like  Hagar  in  the  desert  dreary, 
Faint,  hopeless,  by  the  saving  well  ; 
'Tis  thine  to  raise  her,  sick  and  weary, 
'Tis  thine  the  news  of  hope  to  tell. 

'Tis  thine,  the  angel's  task,  to  guide  her 
To  where  the  living  waters  rise  ; 
Here  iu  the  wilderness  beside  her. 
Though  hidden  from  her  aching  eyes. 

Wake,  Church  of  God  !  for  earth's  dark  places 
Are  filled  with  cruelty  and  pain  ; 
Shall  Christians  turn  away  their  faces 
As  if  the  Lord  had  died  iu  vain  ? 

Full  many  a  hapless  land  lies  bleeding, 
Crushed  down  beneath  sin's  iron  might ; 
Shall  (Christians  go  their  way  unheeding, 
While  angels  wonder  at  the  sight  ] 

.Here,  where  the  light  of  truth  is  shining, 
Thousands  still  live  without  its  ray  ; 
In  want  and  vice  and  daj-kuess  pining. 
And  know  uo  hope  to  cheer  their  way. 

Go,  Church  of  God  !  where  souls  are  dying, 
Where  poor  lost  sheep  in  deserts  roam. 
The  end  draws  nigh,  and  time  is  flying. 
Make  haste  to  call  the  wanderers  home. 


cScavdjinrj  tfje  Scriptures, 

By  the  Editor. 

1.  Find  the  Ten  Commandments  given  twice  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

2.  Which  Commandment  is  most  changed  in  the 
second  past^age,  and  what  are  the  chief  changes  on  it  ? 

S.  What  ceremony  is  described  in  Leviticus,  signifying 
that  God's  priests  should  listen  to  the  Lord,  that  their 
actions  should  be  pure  and  their  walk  holy  ? 

4.  Find  a  text  iu  Exodus,  and  another  in  Isaiah, 
speaking  of  all  the  Israelites  as  priests. 

5.  Give  three  New  Testament  texts  showing  that  aU 
Christians  are  God's  priests. 

6.  Find  in  St.  Mark  the  Apostles  James  and  John 
"asking  amiss";  and,  in  another  Gospel,  that  their 
mother  was  with  them  presenting  the  request, 

7.  8.  (St.  John  is  sometimes  called  the  Apostle  of 
Love.)  Find  twenty  verses  in  1  John,  three  in  2  John, 
and  one  in  3  John,  which  relate  to  Christian  love. 

9.  What  other  apostle  has  left  the  finest  description 
of  Christian  love,  and  where  is  the  passage  ? 

10.  Can  you  point  to  at  least  four  jiassages  (one  of 
them  from  the  Song  of  Deborah)  which  prove  that  doing 
nothing  for  God  is  a  great  sin  ? 

ANSWERS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Moses,  Numb.  12.  3  ;  12.  13.  2.  Numb.  20.  10- 
12.  3.  Job,  James  5. 11  ;  Job  1.  21.  4.  Job  3.  3  ;  32. 1 ; 
38.  2 ;  42.  3-6.  5.  Solomon,  1  Kings  4.  31  ;  3.  16-27  ; 
11.  4.  6.  John  10.  11,  14  ;  Heb.  13.  20  ;  1  Pet.  2.  25  ; 
1  Pet.  5.  4.  7,  8.  Behold  the  Lamb,  John  1.  29  ;  be- 
hold the  !Man,  19.  5  ;  behold  your  King,  19.  14  ;  sin  no 
more,  5.  14  ;  search  the  Scriptures,  5.  39  ;  love  one 
another,  13.  34  ;  keep  My  commandments,  14.  15  ; 
abide  in  Me,  15.  4  ;  it  is  finished,  19.  30  ;  lovest  thou 
Me?  21.  15  ;  feed  My  lambs,  21.  15  ;  feed  Mv  sheep,  21. 
16  ;  follow  thou  Me,  21.  22.  9.  Jesus  wept,  John  11. 
35;  follow  Me,  21.  19.  10.  Matt.  7.  7— ask;  seek; 
knock. 


Note.- 


-The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSB.,  and  legs  tlicm  to 
write  on  one  side  of  tJie  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  2ISS, 
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Seat-Rents. 

Attendance  mil  be  given  in  the  Church  on 
Thursday  the  13th,  and  Friday  the  14th  current, 
from  2  till  5  o'clock  p.m.,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  14th,  from  7.30  till  9  o'clock,  to  let 
the  Sittings  to  present  occupants  for  the  year  to 
Martinmas  1885  ;  also  on  Friday  the  21st  current, 
from  2  till  4  o'clock,  to  let  any  Sittings  not  then 
retaken. 

The  Kirlc-Session  particularly  request  that  all  sitters 
will  retake  their  sittings  on  Thursday  the  13th,  or 
Friday  the  l^th,  as  sittings  not  then  retaken  will 
be  held  to  be  given  up,  and  may  be  allocated  to 
other  applicants  on  Friday,  the  21st  current. 

Information  with  regard  to  Sittings  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street,  or  by 
applying  to  the  Beadle  at  the  Church. 

"Work  Society. 

The  half-yearly  Sale  will  take  place  in  the 
Schoolroom,  Brunswick  Street,  on  the  11th  and 
12th  November,  from  12  till  4  o'clock  each  day, 
and  from  6  till  8  in  the  evening.  The  attendance 
of  parishioners  and  members  of  the  Congregation  is 
invited.  Tliis  is  an  old  and  valued  parocliial 
agency,  and  it  deserves  our  best  support. 

Yovmg  "Women's  Association  and  Bible  Class. 

The  meetings  will  be  resumed  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  3d  November,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Mission 
Hall.  New  members  will  be  enrolled.  The  at- 
tendance of  all  former  members  is  cordially  invited. 

Young  Men's  Guild. 
Dr.  Macleod  will  preach  the  Annual  Sermon  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month. 
The  reading-room  has  been  opened,  and  gives  pro- 
mise of  being  very  useful.  A  room  in  the  Mission 
Hall  is  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  open  in  the 
evening  from  7.30  till  10.  Books,  newspapers, 
and  magazines  are  provided.  Some  help  is  re- 
quired towards  defraying  the  expense  of  additional 
furnishings  which  were  required,  and  generally  for 
the  objects  of  the  Guild  (which  were  fully  set 
forth  in  the  last  Magazine).  Any  addition,  there- 
fore, which  is  made  to  the  ordinary  collection  on 
Sabbath,  the  2d,  will  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 
"We  feel  assured  that  many  wiU  gladly  assist  in 
promoting  an  object  so  excellent  as  this  undoubt- 
edly is. 


Temperance  Association. 

The  first  of  the  public  Lectures  for  the  season 
will  be  delivered  in  the  Mission  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday  the  18th  November,  at  8  p.m.,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Rankin,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Muthill. 
Subject — "  A  Visit  to  Eastern  Africa."     All  invited. 

Collections  for  November. 

The  Collection  for  the  Je-wish  Mission  will  be 
made  on  the  16th,  being  the  third  Sabbath  of 
November. 

The  Annual  Collection  for  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary  will  be  made  on  the  day  usually  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  viz.  the  last  Sabbath  of  November. 

Congregational  Prayer  Meeting. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday  the 
13th,  at  3  P.M.,  in  the  Mission  Hall.  Addresses 
will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  Female  Missions 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  referred  to  below. 

The  second  Prayer  Meeting  will  be  held  on 
"Wednesday  the  26th  (in  place  of  Thursday  the 
27  th),  being  the  day  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  general  intercession  in  behalf  of 
Missions. 

Ladies'  "Work  Party. 

The  first  meeting  will  take  place  in  the  Mission 
Hall  on  Thursday  the  27  th  (Wednesday  having 
been  appointed  for  the  above  purpose)  at  2.30. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

"Workers'  Meeting. 
A  meeting  of  District  Visitors,  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  Collectors,  and  all  other  workers,  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  4th,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the 
Mission  Hall.  All  who  are  willing  to  be  helpful 
in  any  way  are  invited. 

St.  Stephen's  Association  in  support  of  the 
Female  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  last  command  Christ  gave  His  disciples  before  He 
ascended  into  heaven  was,  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations  (or  make  disciples  or  '  Christians  of  all 
nations '),  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  this  was  not 
for  the  disciples  only  but  for  the  Church  in  all  ages.  A 
living  church  will  ever  be  a  missionary  church,  and  so 
with  individuals  ;  the  more  they  feel  of  the  preciousness 
of  Christ  themselves,  they  will  be  the  more  anxious  that 
the  blessings  they  enjoy  should  be  imparted  to  others. 
It  is  not  for  all  to  go,  but  all  may  send — for  every  one 
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can  do  n  little  by  influence  or  means  to  aid  in  this — and 
it  is  with  this  in  view  that  the  St.  Stephen's  Association 
Wiis  lonued,  that  all  might,  according  to  their  ability, 
give  some  help  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  there  are  no  church-door  collections  for  tlie 
Female  Missii>ns  of  our  Church,  they  are,  to  a  gi'cat 
extent,  supported  bj-  collecting  congregationally.  The 
collectors  will  call  on  members  of  St.  Stephen's  in  the 
xoiirse  of  this  month,  and  the  Committee  hope  their 
appeal  will  be  liberally  responded  to. 

The  Associations  tlius  collected  for  are  : — Tlie  Gaelic 
School  and  Bursary  Fund,  The  Ladies'  Association  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  The  Ladies'  Association  for  the 
Christian  Education  of  Jewish  Females.  The  first  of 
these  is  of  great  use  for  the  Gaelic-speaking  population 
of  our  country,  as  its  object  is  to  enable  promising 
Gaelic-speaking  lads,  who  have  not  means  of  their  own, 
to  get  sucli  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  a  Universitj' 
training,  and  ultimately  entering  the  Divinity  Hall.  The 
necessity  in  tlie  Highlands  for  a  Gaelic-speaking  ministry 
is  great,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  pro- 
vide clergymen  for  such  of  her  people  as  still  love  the 
language,  and  feel  the  Gospel  comes  to  their  hearts  with 
greater  power  in  it  than  in  any  other  tongue.  The  sum 
collected  for  this  Association  last  year  was  £.21 :  lis., 
besides  a  considerable  sum  subscribed  by  members  of  the 
Congregation  but  not  paid  through  this  Association. 

Our  sympathies  are  not  confined  to  home,  and  an 
interest  is  taken  also  in  our  sisters  in  India,  and  our 
Congregation  shows  this  in  the  support  it  gives  to  Miss 
Gordon  as  its  special  agent,  now  Lady  Superintendent  of 
the  Madras  Branch.  A  special  report  of  this  will  be 
issued.  As  regards  the  General  Association,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  during  the  past  year  three  ladies 
have  been  sent  to  Calcutta  and  one  to  Poona.  For  the 
first  time  also  a  lady  has  been  sent  to  Africa  for  this 
Association.  It  is  believed  much  good  seed  is  being 
sown,  which,  watered  by  prayer,  will  no  doubt  in  good 
time  bring  forth  fruit.  The  sum  collected  for  the 
General  Association  last  year  was  £14,  besides  the  much 
larger  sum  raised  for  the  Pursewaukum  (Madras)  Mission. 

While  the  Church  seeks  to  diffuse  blessings  at  home 
and  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  she  is  not  unmindful 
of  God's  ancient  people  ;  they,  too,  are  included  in  the 
command  to  "teach  all  nations."  No  doubt  they  are 
at  present  cast  out  ;  that  is  only  for  a  time  ;  the  time  to 
favour  Zion  xoill  come — we  know  not  how  soon — and  it 
is  fur  us  to  use  every  means  in  our  power  to  bring  that 
about,  remembering  that  through  them  full  salvation  is 
come  to  the  Gentiles,  and  however  they  may  be  despised 
now,  because  of  their  rejection  of  the  Saviour,  we  owe 
them  a  deep  debt  of  gi-atitude  for  the  many  blessings  we, 
through  them,  enjoy.  The  Ladies'  Jewish  Association 
continue,  as  formerly,  their  Schools  at  the  stations 
occupied  by  the  General  Assembly's  Missionaries,  and 


with  the  same  staff  of  teachers  with  the  exception  of 
Alexandria,  where  Miss  Kirkpatrick  is  now  head  teacher  ; 
and  iliss  Calder  has  recently  left  this  country  to  be  her 
assistant.  The  collections  from  the  Congregational 
Association  last  year  amounted  to  £43  :  lis. 

It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details,  as 
these  should  be  well  known  from  the  "Missionary 
Record  "  and  "  News  of  Female  Missions." 

The  Committee  would  urge  a  wider  circulation  of  these 
Church  Magazines.  A  new  arrangement  has  been  entered 
into  for  the  publication  of  both,  and  those  in  charge 
of  them  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  and  a 
wider  circulation  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

The  Committee  would  conclude  by  again  urging  on 
each,  according  to  their  ability,  to  obey  the  command  to 
teach  all  nations,  looking  for  a  blessing  to  Him  who  not 
only  gave  the  command  but  with  it  gave  the  promise, 
"  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. " 

It  is  impossible  to  include  every  member  of  such  a 
large  and  widely-scattered  Congregation  within  a  dis- 
trict ;  should  any  member  be  overlooked  and  not  called 
upon  during  this  month,  it  will  be  a  favour  if  they  will 
send  their  contributions  before  the  15th  of  December, 
either  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row, 
or  to  any  member  of  Committee. 


Committee. 


Lady  Gillespie. 
Mrs.  MacNab. 
Miss  Blackwood. 


Mrs.  ]\lacleod,  President.  \ 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 
Miss  Tawse,  Secretary. 


Collectors. 

Mrs.  Bilton,  11  Buckingham  Terrace. 

Mrs.  Girdwood,  30  Moray  Place. 

Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street. 

Mrs.  Robertson,  12  Belgrave  Place. 

Mrs.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row. 

Miss  Boyd,  3  Gloucester  Place. 

Miss  Brodie,  29  Howe  Street. 

Miss  Cosens,  81  Great  King  Street. 

Miss  Gumming,  20  Dean  Terrace. 

Miss  Jameson,  2  Abbotsford  Park. 

Miss  Ada  Kennedy,  71  Great  King  Street. 

Miss  Leishman,  4  Douglas  Crescent. 

Miss  Mann,  22  Raeburn  Place. 

Miss  MacNab,  22  Howard  Place. 

Miss  Pott,  1  Inverleith  Row. 

Miss  Shepherd,  13  Gloucester  Place. 

Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  Street. 

Miss  Symington,  13  Dundas  Street. 

Miss  C.  Tawse,  11  Royal  Ten-ace. 

Miss  "Walker,  31  Buckingham  Terrace. 


In  connection  with  the  above  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Lady  Collectors  will  make  their  Collections  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  and  beginning  of  December.  A  special  Report  will  be  issued  with  reference  to  Miss  Gordon's 
work  at  Madras,  and  contributions  for  that  object  will  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  those  for  the  objects  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  statement.     The  Collectors  are  reque.sted  to  meet  immediately  after  the  Prayer  Meeting  on  the  13th. 
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*'(DuIu  a  ?Las5tf," 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  EXD  OF  THE  YEAR. 

IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 

By  RoBiXA  F.  Haedy. 

Chapter  I. 

"  TT'S  a  fine  bairn,  Lea-rig — a  vera  fine  bairn,  but 
-^    I'm  feared  ye'll  no'  be  pleased." 

So  said  the  farmer's  wife,  a  blithe  and  comely 
dame,  as  she  stood  on  the  warm  kitchen  hearth, 
shaking  the  snowflakes  from  her  duffle  cloak,  and 
regarding  her  old  "  gudeman  "  with  a  shrewd  look 
of  suspicion  and  yet  of  amusement  too. 

"  Hum] lb!"  ejacidated  "Lea-rig"  (as David  Elliot 
was  invariably  styled  in  those  parts),  "what  for 
sidd  I  trouble  my  heid  aboot  the  wean  either  one 
way  or  another  ?  I  hae  other  things  to  think  o', 
Menie  Rutherfm-d — I  can  tell  ye  that !" 

She  had  been  his  wife  for  forty  years  past,  but 
he  still  always  called  her  by  the  name  she  had 
borne  that  bright  May  day,  so  long,  so  very  long 
ago,  M-hen  he  had  brought  her  away  from  the  lonely 
shieling  among  the  hills  to  this  very  farm  of  Lea- 
rig.  "Well,  it  was  just  one  of  the  customs  of  those 
quaint  and  homely  dwellers  among  the  pleasant 
windings  of  the  Gala  water,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  it. 

Menie  Rutherfm-d  put  her  hand  kindly  on  the 
old  man's  shoulder  as  he  still  sat  crouching  over 
the  fire  in  his  big  armchair. 

"I  mind  that  weel,  Daavid.  Did  ye  think  I 
was  like  to  forget  1  My  heart  has  aftentimes  been 
^^i!  ye,  aidd  man,  whan  I  was  keepit  tethered  to 
Burnbrae  for  the  sake  o'  Mary  an'  her  weans." 

Old  Lea-rig  seemed  mollified  by  these  kindly 
words,  and  at  last  shook  himself  up  to  that  proper 
degree  of  interest  in  his  wife's  news,  in  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  he  had  hitherto  been  somewhat 
lacking. 

"Ay,  ay!"  he  said,  cordially  enough,  "an'  how 
left  ye  Mary  ?  Puir  lass  !  this  isna  the  best  time 
o'  year  for  her.  Ye've  brocht  the  snaw  back  wi' 
ye,  I'm  thinkin'  1" 

"  It's  a  bit  blatter,  Daavid ;  that's  a'  as  yet, 
but  it'll  be  deep  drifts  afore  lang.  But  Mary  and 
her  babe  are  thrivin'  an'  like  to  thrive — the  Lord's 
name  be  praised  !     An'  tho'  it's  but  a  lassie " 

The  farmer's  hand  came  down  with  some  violence 


on  the  table  by  his  side  at  this  fresh  reminder  ot 
his  disappointment.  He  had  sorely  longed  all  his 
days  for  son  or  grandson  to  carry  on  his  own  good 
old  name  to  future  generations,  or  at  least  to  keep 
on  the  tack  of  Lea-rig  a  while.  But  this  blessing 
had  been  denied.  Three  daughters  gladdened  his 
home  indeed,  but  no  noisy,  rackety  boys  came  to 
be  praised  and  scolded  by  tiu-ns  as  the  farmer's 
mood  might  be.  Mary  was  the  only  survivor  now 
even  of  the  girls ;  and  from  her  happy  iiome  at 
Burnbrae  old  Lea-rig  had  learned  to  look  again  for 
that  rara  avis,  a  boy  !  But  alas  for  him  !  it  was 
the  same  old  story  over  again — first  one  girl,  then 
another,  and  now — once  more  —  it  was  "but  a 
lassie  !" 

"Wife  !"  he  said  sternly,  "let  me  hear  nae  mair 
aboot  it !  I've  heard  mair  nor  I  want  to  hear. 
Three  times  made  a  fule  o'  in  my  young  days — 
three  times  in  my  auld  days — it's  ower  muckle  for 
mortal  man  to  staun  !  The  warld  may  wag  as  it 
likes  noo  for  me,  an'  my  faither's  farm  may  gang 
to  the  stranger  whan  it  wuU.  Maybe  Wully 
Ainslie  '11  get  it  yet,  for  a'  we  ken  !" 

He  spoke  this  name  with  extraordinary  bitter- 
ness, but  his  wife  seemed  quite  to  understand,  and 
only  tried  in  her  couthy,  kindly  way  to  lead  him 
on  to  other  subjects. 

"  Dinna  vex  yersel',  Daavid.  We're  a'  in  gude 
hands,  an'  hae  mony,  mony  mercies  to  think  on. 
Thae's  a  fine  lot  o'  stirks  Michael  was  bringin'  in 
frae  the  laigh  mead.  Gat  ye  them  at  St.  Boswell's 
Tryst?  Ye  were  aye  a  gude  hand  at  chusin'  a 
baste,  Daavid,  my  man,  I  can  say  that  for  ye." 

But  poor  Menie's  well-meant  words  were  doomed 
to  prove  a  fresh  irritant  to  her  husband's  troubled 
mind.  Once  again  his  clenched  hand  descended 
on  the  table  with  violence  as  he  echoed  her  words. 

"  The  laigh  mead  ?  Ay  !  An'  wham*  sulci  they 
hae  been  but  i'  the  nether  haugh?  But  that  villain 
— that  scoon'rel — Wully  Ainslie  o'  Cauldshiel,  has 
threepit  a  black  lee  doon  the  laird's  thrott,  an'  gar't 
him  tack  it  on  to  his  ain  bare  rigs  !  An'  me  was 
wullin'  to  pay  for't — an'  to  build  the  march-dyke 
an'  a' !  He'll  come  to  an  ill  end  yet,  or  my  name's 
no  Daavid  Elliot!" 

"  Wheesht,  wheesht,  ma  man  !  Dinna  let  us 
wush  him  ill  for  a'  that.  To  his  ain  maister  lie 
maun  stan'  or  fa',  an'  ye  hae  land  aneuch  wi'uot 
the  nether  haugh." 
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"  Hnm]ili !"'  muttereil  old  Lea-rig,  "that's  a'  j'e 
womonkind  can  luulerstan' !" 

INFi's.  Elliot  had  not  been  idle  during  this  conver- 
sation. She  had  laid  aside  her  travelling  gear, 
shaken  out  and  folded  anew  the  big  shepherd  plaid 
that  had  shielded  her  from  the  storm  in  that  long 
cart-journey  from  Burnbrae.  And  more  than  that, 
she  had  made  a  good  c\ip  of  tea  for  herself  and  her 
goodnian,  she  had  spread  their  homelj'  table,  and 
vas  now  engaged  in  jintting  a  rasher  of  bacon  and 
some  new-laid  eggs  on  the  ftying-pan.  Perhaps 
old  "  Lea-rig  "  was  not  too  much  out  of  humour  to 
be  soothed  hy  these  simple  arts.  At  all  events  he 
laid  aside  for  a  little  the  well-worn  theme  of  the 
march-dyke  across  the  river-haughs,  and  unbent 
to  more  ordinary  and  pleasing  converse.  He  had 
time  now,  too,  to  notice  that  his  Menie — his  "auld 
wife  "  as  he  loved  to  call  her — was  looking  some- 
what worn  and  weary  after  those  weeks  of  nursing 
up  at  Burnbrae  ;  there  was  a  bright  spot  of  colour, 
too,  on  the  withered  cheek  that  he  liked  not  to  see 
there.  Never  from  herself  would  he  hear  one  word 
of  complaining  as  long  as  she  was  fit  to  do  the 
day's  work — that  he  well  knew — but  others  less 
afraid  of  wounding  his  feelings  had  shaken  their 
lieads  and  said — he  ivould  not  remember  what ! 
But  there  crossed  his  mind  to-night  a  fear  that 
the  days  might  not  be  far  distant  when  he  should 
miss  from  his  daily  life  a  blessing  greater  even  than 
that  sorely  grudged  nether  haugh  ! 

"  They're  ettlin'  to  give  you  the  name,  Daavid," 
Mrs.  Elliot  ventured  to  remark,  seeing  him  in  this 
softened  humour.  "  That's  to  say — bein'  a  lassie 
it  wad  need  to  be  Daavida  or  something  like  that." 

"Na,  na!"  said  her  husband  hastily,  "I'll  hae 
nae  daft-like  name  to  mak'  maitters  waur  !  Ye'll 
hae  the  name  yersel',  my  auld  wife,  an'  she'll  be 
ca'd  for  the  best  freend  she  has  !  Menie's  a  bonnie 
name  too,  an'  gif  the  lassie  be  half  as  guid  as  her 

she's  ca'd  for "     A  tear  glistened  in  the  old 

man's  eye,  and  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence  ;  but 
Menie  Rutherfurd  understood  full  well  all  that  was 
in  his  mind  just  then. 


Chaptek  II. 

It  was  still  early  next  morning  when  old  Lea-rig, 
prowling  about  in  his  own  farmyard,  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  cheery  voice  and  outstretched  hand 
of  Tib  Rae,  the  dairy-woman,  a  tall,  gaunt,  dark- 
visaged  matron,  no  particular  favourite  with  the 
master,  for  all  she  was  an  old  and  faithful  retainer. 

"I  maun  hae  a  grip  o'  yer  haund  this  day,  Lea- 
rig  !"  cried  Tib,  .and,  unwilling  as  he  was,  the  old 
man  had  to  take  the  offered  salutation.  "  A  fine 
Bonsie  lassie  has  been  added  to  yer  hoose — Heaven 
be  praised  !  An'  may  she  be  the  staff  o'  yer  auld 
age,  an'  the  licht  o'  yer  cen  in  the  days  to  come  !" 

"Humph  !"  muttered  the  old  man,  withdrawing 
his  wrinkled  hand  from  Tib's  eager  grasp.      "  It's 


gude  to  be  thankfu'  for  sma'  mercies.  There's  nae 
lack  o'  lasses  in  the  land,  Tib." 

"  Maybe  no.  Lea-rig.  But,  ye  ken,  there's  aye 
the  maist  sawn  o'  the  best  crap." 

Firing  this  parting  shot  after  her  master,  Tib 
marched  off"  to  tlie  byre,  bearing  a  bright  tin  pitcher 
in  each  hand,  and  a  wooden  "  creepie,"  or  three- 
legged  stool,  under  her  arm.  Leebie,  her  young 
and  buxom  assistant,  hurried  in  after  her,  scarcely 
able  to  repress  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  recent  scene. 

"  Eh,  wumman,  but  ye've  a  bauld  hert  to  speak 
till  the  maister  the  way  ye  did,  an'  him  that  angry 
at  the  bit  wean  for  bein'  but  a  lassock.  I  wadna 
hae  wushed  him  joy  for  a'  the  gear  ye  could  gie 
me." 

"Hoot,  havers,  lass!"  retorted  Tib.  "Do  ye 
think  I  fear  the  face  o'  man  ■?  No'  me  !  An'  I 
hae  served  ower  lang  wi'  Daavid  Elliot  no  to  ken 
jist  exackly  the  length  o'  ma  tether — whan  to 
speak  and  whan  no'.  Him  to  set  himsel'  up  against 
the  ways  o'  Providence,  an'  to  grummle  at  the 
blessed  infmt  that's  sent  to  his  bien  hoose  an'  his 
weel-plenished  board  !     Heard  ye  ever  the  like  1 " 

"  Puir  auld  body,"  said  Leebie,  more  sympatheti- 
cally, "  he's  no'  mony  years  o'  this  life  to  luik  to, 
an'  he's  no'  like  to  see  a  laddie  born  to  be  his  heir, 
for  a'  he's  set  his  hert  on  ane  !  But  deed,  he's  but 
a  cankered  carle,  an'  I  whiles  wonder  that  the 
mistress  is  that  saft  an'  ea-sy  wi'  him.  If  it  had 
been  you  or  me,  Tib,  we'd  ha'e  gi'en  him  his  answer 
back  whiles." 

"The  mistress!"  returned  Tib,  now  seated  on 
her  creepie  and  performing  on  Brownie,  her  favour- 
ite cow,  while  Leebie  "yokit  to"  an  inferior  animal 
in  the  next  stall,  "  the  mistress  is  just  a  raal  saimt, 
if  ever  there  was  ane.  Mony  a  time  when  he's  on 
the  rampage  aboot  this  thing  or  that,  she's  said  to 
me,  '  Tib,'  says  she,  '  my  auld  man's  a  guid  man, 
nane  better,  for  a'  he  flytes  that  way.  He  has 
but  ae  faut  that  I  ken  o' — ane  that  I  trust  he  will 
yet  conquer — an'  what  am  I  that  I  suld  murmur 
at  Inm .?  Na,  na,  Tib,'  says  she,  '  I  maun  obey 
him  and  reverence  him  "  even  as  Sarah  obeyed 
Abraham!'"  ' Weel-a-wot,'  says  I,  'mistress,  it's 
weel  wi'  them  that  can  do 't,  for  I  could  naither 
hae  obeyed  the  tane  nor  the  tither.' " 

"  I  thocht  ye  had  a  'lord  an'  maister'  o'  yer  ain, 
Tib,"  said  Leebie,  looking  slyly  round,  with  a  laugh 
once  more  sparkling  over  her  broad  but  comely  face. 
"  Div  ye  no'  obey  yer  ain  gudeman  V 

"Michael?"  cried  Tib,  scornfullJ^  "Me  obey 
Michael  ?  Hoots,  havers,  lass  !  But  let's  on  ■nd' 
oor  wark — Brownie's  no'  in  a  gude  temper  the  day, 
an'  that  limmer,  Speckly,  '11  no'  staun'  still  a 
meenit.  Pruchee,  pruchee,  ma  leddj',"  she  con- 
tinued, in  very  conciliatory  tone,  addressing  the 
latter  of  her  milky  charges,  as  she  went  over  to 
the  more  distant  stall  it  occupied. 

Leebie,  too,  went  farther  off  on  a  similar  en-and, 
and  the  conversation  regarding  conjugal  obedience 
was  not  renewed.     Michael  Rae,  the  husband  of 
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Tib,  was  grieve  on  the  farm  of  Lea-rig,  and,  being 
a  mild  and  peaceable  man,  was  supposed  to  be 
pretty  well  kept  in  check  by  his  more  stirring  help- 
meet. But  Tib's  rule,  if  firm,  was  yet  beneficent, 
and  Michael  made  no  complaint.  The  grieve  was 
as  much  a  favoimte  with  his  old  master  as  his  wife 
was  the  reverse,  and  when  all  other  ways  had 
failed  to  turn  Lea -rig  from  any  rash  and  too 
venturesome  undertaking  it  was  generally  to 
Michael  that  even  the  mistress  turned  for  a  per- 
suasive word  and  a  prevailing  counsel.  He  and 
his  active  spouse  occupied  a  neat  cottage  just  at 
the  back  of  the  farm,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  whenever 
required. 

It  was  a  pleasant  place  altogether,  that  lowland 
farm,  among  the  green  haughs  and  the  upland  pas- 
tures watered  by  the  many  windings  of  the  Gala. 
Fleecy  flocks  covered  the  hillside,  fine  well-condi- 
tioned herds  cropped  the  rich  herbage  of  the  plain, 
and  in  this  late  autumn  season  few  better  filled 
stackyards  were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  country  round 
than  that  half  encircling  the  gray  old  farmhouse 
with  its  snug  garden  and  bushy  elderberry  trees. 
Yes,  Lea-rig  was  a  pleasant  home,  and  David  Elliot 
ought  to  have  been  a  very  happy  man,  but,  as  Tib 
Rae  sagely  expressed  it,  ^^ There's  aye  a  deuk-duh  at 
a^hody's  door" 

Chapter  III. 

Time  passed,  and  the  christening  day  at  Burnbrae 
duly  arrived.  Long  though  the  hill-road  was,  and 
wintry  the  weather,  old  Lea-rig  himself  accompanied 
his  wife  back  to  their  married  daughter's  home 
in  order  to  be  present  on  the  important  occasion. 
They  were  "  cannily  driven"  over  the  moor  and  up 
the  winding  rugged  track — for  one  could  hardly 
call  it  a  road — in  the  cart,  which  was  the  only 
suitable  vehicle  for  such  a  journey.  Michael  Rae 
drove  them,  and  held  friendly  converse  alternately 
with  the  master  and  the  mistress  and  good  old  Star, 
his  four-footed  companion. 

And  the  little  round  ball  of  a  thing  that  had  so 
sadly  disappointed  the  old  farmer  was  ceremoniously 
introduced  to  him,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
graciously  received.  Nobody  could  say  exactly 
whom  she  most  resembled,  though  there  were 
many  attempts  made  to  trace  a  likeness  to  father, 
mother,  and  grandparents  in  the  red  wrinkled  facie, 
and  the  curled-up  mite  of  a  nose,  or  the  big  mouth 
that  seemed  always  gaping  either  for  food  or  in 
yawning.  According  to  her  grandfather's  wishes  she 
received  the  name  of  Marion  Rutherfurd ;  and  once 
more  a  tear  twinkled  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he 
blessed  the  infant  and  wished  that  she  might  gi-ow 
up  "  as  bonny  and  as  guid  as  her  she's  ca'd  for." 

Time  passed  again,  and  before  very  long  little 
"Menie,"  or  "Mey,"  as  they  preferred  to  call  her, 
was  able  to  come  down  to  Lea-rig  on  a  visit  now 
and  again,  and  learned  to  play  about  the  big  kitchen 
hearth   or  round   the  busy  farmyard,  just  as   her 


mother  had  done  in  the  bygone  days.  She  was 
still  a  little  round  ball  of  a  creature,  with  no  very 
great  pretensions  to  beauty  in  her  freckled  face  and 
homely  features.  But  the  winning  guilelessness  of 
childhood  was  hers  in  ample  measure,  and  she  kept 
the  old  house  bright  and  cheery  when  she  came 
with  her  constant  prattle  and  pattering  footsteps. 
Little  Mey's  hair,  however,  was  pretty.  Even  people 
who  complained  of  it  being  too  bright  in  colour  had 
to  confess  that  it  was  nice  auburn  hair  ;  and  it  kept 
tumbling  about  her  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  blue  eyes 
in  quite  an  artistic  kind  of  disorder.  Mey  had  a 
will  of  her  own,  and  knew  how  to  exercise  it  too. 
Perhaps,  being  the  youngest,  she  had  got  slightly 
spoiled.  But  when  on  rare  occasions  Miss  Mey 
was  crossed  in  her  wishes,  while  staying  at  Lea-rig 
under  the  mild  sway  of  her  grandmother,  then  the 
little  autocrat  set  everybody  laughing  by  the  way 
she  imitated  the  old  farmer  himself — shaking  back 
the  "toosy"  locks  to  show  the  deep  frown  on  her 
baby  brows,  and  stamping  on  the  ground  with  her 
tiny  foot  as  she  had  often  seen  him  do. 

"Preserve  us  a'  1"  Tib  Rae  would  exclaim  then. 
"  She's  a  twig  o'  the  auld  tree,  that  one,  as  the 
sayin'  goes  !  That's  Lea-rig  himsel'  to  the  vera 
life!" 

Curiously  enough  she  seemed  to  have  very  much 
the  same  likes  and  dislikes  that  her  grandfather 
had.  Tib  was  decidedly  an  object  of  aversion  to 
her,  while  Michael,  on  the  contrary,  was  lier  prime 
favoiu-ite.  She  would  sit  for  hours  quite  quietly 
beside  him  if  he  was  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  she 
would  be  constantly  "  trotting"  in  and  out  of  the- 
little  cottage  at  Michael's  hours  of  food  or  rest.. 
On  Sunday  nights  particularly  she  loved  to  sit  on- 
his  knee  and  tell  him  all  the  Bible  stories  she  had 
learned,  or  ask  him  strange  and  puzzling  questions 
about  many  things.  Poor  Michael  was  often  sorely 
at  a  loss  to  answer  these,  and  would  have  been 
thankful  for  Tib's  aid  in  the  matter,  she  being 
more  of  a  scholar  and  theologian  than  he  could 
boast  himself  to  be.  But  then  here  came  in  Mey's- 
obstinacy  and  her  somewhat  unreasonable  prejudices,, 
for  she  would  not  suS'er  Tib  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
versation even  in  the  remotest  manner. 

"Michael!"  asked  Mey  abruj^tly  one  Sunday 
evening  after  being  deeply  moved  by  the  death 
of  old  Mause,  her  grandmother's  favourite  cat. 
"  Michael !  whaur  do  cats  gang  to  whan  they  dee  ?" 

Michael  rubbed  his  sandy  hair  violently  and 
seemed  at  a  loss.  Not  that  he  had  any  doubt 
about  Mause  having  had  only  temporal  life  bestowed 
on  her,  but  then  he  did  not  wish  to  vex  his  little 
friend  and  playmate  by  saying  so.  Tib  had  no 
such  refinement  of  feeling.  She  was  standing  over 
the  fire  cooking  something  for  supper,  and  being 
hot  and  tired,  perhaps,  broke  in  impatiently  with — 

'■'■Cats!  To  the  midden  to  he  sure  !^  Whaur 
else  wad  they  gang?" 

"Wheesht,  wife,  wheesht!"  entreated  Michael, 
1  A  true  incident. 
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stroking  the  little  rumpled  head  that  lay  so  con- 
fidingly on  his  breast  just  then.  "  Dinna  vex  the 
wean  !  It's  no  for  us  to  say  aught  aboot  the 
craters  !" 

But  Mey  darted  angrily  from  her  resting-place, 
and,  jumping  oft'  his  knee,  confronted  the  too 
practical  Tib  with  her  flashing  eyes  and  the  nod  of 
her  little  red  "curly  pow"  that  was  so  like 
Lea-rig's. 

"  Zoo  bad,  wicked  woman  ! "  she  cried  excitedly. 
"  Clause  was  a  great  deal  gooder  zan  zoo,  and  Mey 
will  tell  gran'fazzer  and  he  will  put  zoo  into  ze 
midden — zes,  he  will ! " 

Tib  set  her  arms  akimbo  and  fairly  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter ;  and  no  wonder,  for  Mey's  wrath 
was  ludicrous  enough. 

"That's  the  maister  himsel',  sure  enough  !"  she 
said,  on  recovering  her  gravity.  "As  the  auld 
cock  crows  the  young  anes  learn  ! " 

But  Michael  created  a  diversion  in  Mey's  favom- 
by  taking  her  up  on  his  shoulder  and  carrying  her 
off  to  the  other  room  to  hear  the  starling  get  his 
lesson ;  a  performance  which  always  gave  her  in- 
tense satisfaction. 

So  the  starling  said  over  his  old  phrases  and  got 
a  new  one  to  study  during  the  week.  "  Good 
boy,"  "come  up,"  "you  be  quick,"  "look  alive 
now,"  "  all's  well,"  and  other  incoherent  observa- 
tions, had  a  soothing  effect  on  Mey's  mind,  and 
when  Michael  and  she  returned  to  the  kitchen  Tib 
made  her  peace  by  setting  some  nice  hot  pancakes 
before  them  both.  "All's  well!"  again  sang  out 
the  starling. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Sermon, 

INTERCESSION. 

By  the  Rev.  Peaeson  M'Adam  Muir,  Morningside, 
Edinburgh. 

"  Fray  one  for  another." — St.  James  v.  16. 

TV/TANY  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  for 
''-'-*-  themselves  are  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  for  others.  But  does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  if  there  is  any  kind  of  supplication 
which  must  avail  with  Him  who  is  righteousness 
and  love,  it  must  be  a  supplication  which  is  not 
altogether  centred  in  self?  "  The  high  desire  that 
others  may  be  blest "  will  surely  not  be  less  accept- 
able to  God  than  the  desire  that  blessings  may 
descend  on  our  own  heads.  It  cannot  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  faith  of  Him  who  gave  Himself,  body, 
soul,  and  sjiirit,  for  others,  that  the  most  effectual 
prayer  which  goes  up  to  heaven  should  be  that 
which  is  wholly  occupied  with  our  own  cares  and 
our  own  wants.  If  work  for  others  be  nobler  than 
work  simply  for  one's  self,  prayer  for  others  must 
correspondingly  be  nobler  than  prayer  simply  for 
one's  self.  If  we,  being  evil,  are  better  pleased 
with  a  person  who  should  come  to  us  asking  a  boon 


for  another  than  with  a  person  who  should  perti- 
naciously solicit  us  to  give  any  help  at  our  disposal 
exclusively  to  him,  much  more  will  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven  listen  to  the  prayer  which  is  not  offered 
solely  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  himself 

We  are  so  strangely  connected  with  each  other, 
so  dependent  on  each  other,  that  no  action  which 
we  perform  but  bears  fruit  elsewhere — has  some 
effect  on  the  well-being  of  otiiers.  Even  on  the 
low  ground  of  prudence,  he  is  a  short-sighted  man 
who  confines  his  gaze  to  his  own  more  immediate 
comfort,  who  does  not  feel  that  in  increasing  the 
comfort  of  those  about  him  he  must  of  necessity 
increase  his  own.  When  an  epidemic  threatens  to 
approach  a  village,  which  is  the  more  sensible 
method  for  a  man  to  adopt — to  take  all  precau- 
tionary measures  in  his  own  house,  suffering  the 
epidemic  to  run  riot  through  all  the  other  houses  in 
the  place,  or  to  take  measures  whereby  the  plague 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented  from  getting 
into  the  village  at  all  1  The  likelihood  is  that  if 
it  gets  into  one  house,  other  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood will  not  escape.  Equally  short-sighted 
is  the  man  who,  believing  in  the  efiicacy  of  prayer, 
prays  only  for  himself,  under  the  impression  that 
what  others  do,  and  what  others  are,  is  of  no 
consequence  to  him  personally.  Mere  worldly 
wisdom  might  tell  him  that  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence indeed ;  and  what  should  Christian  feeling 
and  Christian  principle  dictate  to  him  1  If  he 
bears  in  mind  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  limit  his 
prayers  to  his  own  desires.  The  griefs,  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations,  the  struggles  of  others  must  thrill 
through  him ;  he  cannot  stand  isolated  and  apart. 
Once  let  him  become  possessed  with  the  thought 
that  he  and  each  man  that  he  meets  are  but 
fragments  of  one  Great  Body,  the  Body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  will  also  become  possessed  with  the 
thought  that  in  praying  for  others  he  is  prajing  for 
himself,  or  rather  he  will  lose  sight  of  self  altogether 
and  work  and  pray  for  the  life  and  the  health  of 
the  Body  of  which  he  and  they  alike  are  parts.  It 
was  so  with  the  Apostle  St.  Paul.  His  epistles  are 
pervaded  with  prayer  for  others ;  prayer  for  himself 
appears  to  be  forgotten  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
earnestness  of  his  supplication  for  others ;  his 
whole  life  was  "  one  great  breath  of  intercession 
for  aU  towards  whom  his  heart  yearned  or  ■nith 
whom  he  had  laboured." 

Look  at  a  greater  than  St.  Paul  Look  at  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  see  how  He  taught  Inter- 
cession, how  He  received  Intercession,  how  He 
practised  Intercession. 

When  He  said,  "Ask,  and  ye  shaU  receive,"  He 
did  not  mean  that  men  speaking  on  their  own 
behalf  would  alone  be  heard.  When  He  com- 
manded His  disciples,  "  Pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,"  it  is  plain 
that  He  meant  prayer  to  be  made  by  us  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men ;  He  meant  us  to  feel  that 
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iustead  of  deeming  our  duty  done  when  we  prayed 
for  ourselves,  we  were  to  include  even  those  whose 
welfare  might  to  ourselves  seem  fraught  with  harm. 

Look  again  at  the  way  in  which  Christ  received 
intercessions.  He  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
who  came  asking  help  only  for  themselves.  He 
healed  the  leper  who  fell  down  before  Him  saying, 
"Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean." 
He  healed  the  Wind  men  who  followed  Him  crying, 
"  Thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us."  He  healed 
the  woman  who  for  her  own  sake  touched  the  hem 
of  His  garment.  But  neither  did  He  refuse  to 
extend  His  aid  to  those  for  whom  aid  was  asked 
only  by  their  friends.  He  said  to  the  Syrophce- 
nician  woman  as  she  continued  to  invoke  Him  for 
her  daughter,  "  0  woman,  gi-eat  is  thy  faith :  be  it 
unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt."  He  said  to  the  cen- 
tiuion  who  sought  relief  for  his  grievously  tormented 
servant,  "Go  thy  way,  and  as  thou  hast  believed,  so 
be  it  done  unto  thee."  It  was  at  the  request  of 
friends  that  He  healed  the  man  who  was  let  down 
through  the  roof  into  His  presence.  Seeing  their 
faith.  He  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  "  Son, 
be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  It 
was  at  the  request  of  the  distressed  father  that 
He  raised  the  daughter  of  Jau'us ;  it  was  touched 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  mom-ners  that  He  raised 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain. 

See,  once  more,  how  constantly  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  pleading  with  His  Father  on  behalf  of  His 
brethren.  "I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not,"  so  He  said  to  Simon  Peter.  "  Father,  I 
thank  thee,"  so  He  said  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus, 
"that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew  that 
thou  hearest  me  always."  "I  will  pray  tlie 
Father,"  so  He  said  to  His  disciples  in  His  last 
memorable  discourse  to  them,  "  and  he  shall  give 
j'ou  another  Comforter,"  and  immediately  after  that 
discom-se  there  came  His  equally  memorable  prayer 
for  them  and  for  all :  "I  pray  for  them.  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth.  Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word ;  that  they  may  all  be  one." 
Hanging  on  the  Cross,  amid  all  His  grievous  agony 
of  body  and  of  soul.  He  prayed  for  them  by  whom 
the  agony  was  inflicted,  "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  Such  He  was  on 
earth.  What  is  He  in  heaven?  What  is  the 
hiftiest  conception  that  we  can  form  of  His  occupa- 
tion there  1  Is  it  not  that  stLU,  all  thought  of 
Himself  abjured.  He  is  om-  Advocate,  our  Inter- 
cessor? Still  in  the  presence  of  God,  as  it  were, 
praying  that  the  faith  of  the  impulsive  fail  not, 
that  the  Comforter  may  come  into  the  hearts  of  the 
bereaved,  that  all  His  disciples  may  be  rendered 
holy  by  the  word  of  God  abiding  in  them,  that 
they  may  be  all  one  in  love,  and  that  His  enemies 
may  be  forgiven?  Now,  that  which  is  done  by 
the  Head  above  should  be  the  inspiration  of  the 
members  here  below.  As  in  Him  the  Son  of  God 
we  also  are  the  sons  of  God,  as  in  Him  the  Perfect 


Sacrifice  we  also  are  to  present  ourselves  living 
sacrifices,  so  in  Him  the  Great  Intercessor  we  also 
are  to  be  for  each  other  intercessors  and  advocates 
with  the  Father. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  with  any  side  glance  at  our 
own  selfish  interests  that  we  should  oS'er  our 
petitions  for  others.  And  yet  it  may  be  well  to 
add  how  very  beneficial  it  is  for  ourselves.  An 
error  into  whicli  M-e  are  apt  to  fall  in  our  endeavours 
after  holiness  is  the  error  of  watching  with  scrupu- 
lous and  morbid  exactness  every  symptom  of  our 
spiritual  condition.  The  most  efl'ectual  remedy  for 
this  undue  absorption  in  our  own  spiritual  strug- 
gles is  to  devote  ourselves  to  procure  blessings  for 
others,  to  consider  how  much  they  stand  in  need 
of,  and  to  implore  the  bestowal  of  gifts  upon  them. 
Our  own  condition  is  thus  by  degrees  forgotten, 
and  when  we  do  recall  it  after  a  time,  it  is  to 
discover  that  our  negligence  has  done  more  for  it 
than  all  ovu  previous  thoughtfulness,  that  in  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  others  we  have  gained  much  for 
ourselves.  "  Praying  for  the  people  ahead  of  me," 
says  General  Gordon,  "  whom  I  am  about  to  visit, 
gives  me  much  strength,  and  it  is  wonderfid  how 
something  seems  already  to  have  passed  between  us 
when  I  meet  a  chief  (for  whom  I  have  prayed)  for 
the  first  time."^ 

Another  great  benefit  that  will  assuredly  flow 
to  us  from  the  assiduous  cidtivation  of  the  habit  of 
Intercession  is  the  increase  of  our  charity  towards 
others.  Let  us  constantly  pray  for  a  man  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  we  should  cherish  bitter 
feelings  towards  him.  For  his  unrighteousness  or 
dishonesty  or  selfishness,  we  may  entertain  just 
sentiments  of  indignation,  but  underneath  all  the 
unrighteousness  and  dishonesty  and  selfishness  we 
shall  see  the  man  himself,  and  seek  for  his  deliver- 
ance from  what  do  not  constitute  him,  but  are  in 
reality  his  deadly  enemies.  To  one  who  rightly 
feels  the  solemnity  and  awfulness  of  converse  with 
the  Almighty,  it  must  be  unutterably  shocking, 
while  engaged  in  that  converse,  to  look  at  other 
people  save  in  the  light  of  truth  and  fairness.  The 
distance  at  which  we  both  stand  from  God  makes 
the  distance  between  us  sink  into  insignificance. 
We  di'aw  nearer  to  each  other,  our  common  humanity 
is  acknowledged,  when  we  acknowledge  a  common 
Father.  Fancy  a  community  of  which  every  member 
sincerely  prayed  for  every  other  member;  would  not 
that  be  the  abode  of  charity  and  peace  1  would  not  a 
bond  of  union  be  there  which  nothing  coidd  dissolve? 

Pray,  then,  one  for  another.  Pray  for  yom-  own 
household,  pray  for  your  kindred,  pray  for  your 
friends,  pray  for  yom-  neighbours,  pray  for  your 
enemies.  Pray  one  for  another,  however  strange 
or  unkind  or  disagreeable  or  unsympathetic  you 
may  deem  one  another  to  be,  and  asperities  will  be 
softened,  stumbling-blocks  wiU  be  removed,  your 
personal  anxieties  will  be  lessened,  and  your  hearts 
will  be  expanded. 

1  Life  and  Work  for  March,  p.  47 
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"  Then  draw  we  nearer  day  by  day 
Each  to  his  brethren,  all  to  God." 

"  Jlore  tilings  are  wrought  by  praj'er 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.   .   .   . 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  ])rayer. 
Both  for  themselves  inul  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

^  Hag  iHisston  fllolitrag.^ 

"  T^O  ;ill  the  good  j'ou  can,  iu  your  own  time  and 
-'-^  in  your  own  way,"  was  the  sole  instruction 
given  us  by  tlie  Convener  of  the  Christian  Life 
and  Work  Committee,  on  our  departure  for  Unst 
in  Shetland  last  July,  as  deputies  to  the  people 
gathered  there  for  the  fishing  trade. 

One  naturally  connects  with  Shetland  visions  of 
cliffs,  rocks,  and  islands ;  sea-birds,  seals,  and 
whales  ;  ponies  and  peats  ;  boats,  voes,  roosts, 
and  skerries  ;  perpetual  daylight,  and  glorious  sun- 
sets and  dawns.  Or,  if  one  is  a  woman,  there 
mingle  with  the  dream  visions  of  shawls,  veils, 
and  subtile  woollen  work.  But  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting as  it  is  to  think  of  or  read  about  these 
things,  there  is  yet  a  deeper  interest  to  be  felt  in 
these  densely  crowded  fishing-stations  and  in  the 
life  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  sojourn 
there  during  the  three  or  four  months  over  which 
the  herring  fishery  extends. 

It  is  a  strangely  mixed  population  that  has 
gathered  along  the  shores  of  these  voes  or  bays. 
There  are  fishermen  from  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom, 
with  the  designation  of  their  home  painted  in  large 
letters  on  their  boats,  but  shrunk  into  such  laconic 
symbols  as— ME,  I.  of  M,  INS,  LH,  WK,  KY, 
€tc.2  To  outsiders  such  letters  afford  merely  a 
speculative  amusement,  but  by  the  wives  and 
children  on  shore  it  is  often  with  thrills  of  anxious 
emotion  that  their  appearance  is  watched  for  on 
tlie  far-off  seas. 

The  fishermen  and  their  families  are  generally 
decent,  hard-working,  worthy  people,  many  of  them 
intensely,  even  severely,  religious,  developing  occa- 
sionally a  very  noble  and  striking  character.  Then 
there  are  coopers,  who,  though  readily  distinguish- 
able from  fishermen,  seem  to  acquire  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  a  breeze  of  the  sea.  Many 
of  them  are  young  men,  to  whom  the  semi-nomadic 
life  has  special  charms.  Here,  also,  are  assembled 
in  crowds  women  and  girls  from  nearly  all  the 
large  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast,  with  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  Shetland  girls,  whom  the  "  big 

'  This  paper  ^^■ill  show  our  readers  how  interesting  is 
the  work  to  which  volunteers  for  service  among  the  fishing 
population  are  invited.  The  writer  and  his  wife  spent 
their  "Holiday"  in  the  most  northern  parish  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  we  learn  from  the  parish  minister 
and  others  how  acceptable  their  labours  wei'e. 

^  Montrose,  Isle  of  Man,  Inverness,  Leith,  Wick, 
Kirkcaldy. 


Avages "  have  attracted  to  the  work  of  herring- 
gutting. 

Among  these  women  there  are  some  of  decent, 
modest  worth  and  character,  and  others  who,  only 
too  certainly,  are  known  to  belong  to  the  ranks  of 
degraded  women.  When  it  is  considered  that  all 
these  are  housed  close  together  in  wooden  buildings 
or  bothies,  which  have  been  put  up  in  a  temporary 
and  hasty  manner,  generally  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  sanitary  arrangements,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  there  are  many  and  strong  temptations 
to  wickedness. 

On  our  first  visit  to  the  stations  we  realised 
vividly  the  difliculty  of  approaching  them  on  moral 
or  religious  grounds.  "  I  would  not  myself  cross 
their  threshold,  but  for  a  lady  to  do  so  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question,"  said  one  of  the  curers  when 
informed  of  our  purpose.  A  volley  of  oaths  and  a 
burst  of  loud  laughter  proceeding  from  one  of  the 
bothies  seemed  to  emphasise  his  remark.  It  in- 
stantly acted  on  us  with  a  stimulative  efiiect,  dis- 
pelling all  scruples  and  fears,  and  demonstrating 
how  much  these  poor  girls  stood  in  need  of  some 
one  to  go  among  them  with  the  message  of  Him 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  sinners. 

As  we  approached  they  grouped  themselves  to- 
gether, looking  bold,  defiant,  ready  for  mischief. 
It  is  just  in  such  circumstances  that  the  power  of 
prayer  may  be  felt.  The  weapons  to  be  used  are 
entirely  spiritual,  and  the  most  commonplace  word, 
look,  or  action  may  be  itsed  by  God,  and  made  the 
means  of  overcoming  the  powers  of  evil.  After  a 
few  words  we  felt  the  battle  Avas  half  won  when, 
in  answer  to  our  question,  "  Would  you  allow  us 
to  meet  with  you  in  your  house  1"  one  of  the  girls 
answered,  "I'm  agreeable  if  the  rest's  agreeable." 
It  was  easy  work  then  to  gain  the  consent  of  the 
others,  one  by  one,  until  we  had  their  unanimous 
promise  that  they  would  "  stay  in  "  to  meet  with  us 
at  a  given  hour  on  the  following  evening.  And  a 
stranger  meeting  than  that  we  have  rarely  seen. 
Every  one  had  kept  her  promise,  although  few  were 
apparently  present,  for  the  greater  number  were  in 
bed,  or  lay  on  their  beds  half  concealed  in  the 
shadow,  or  retired  behind  a  partition,  where  they 
could  hear  but  not  be  seen.  The  place  was  very 
untidy,  and  the  surroundings  incongruous  with  the 
nature  of  oiu-  gathering.  A  new  difliculty,  too, 
presented  itself.  How  were  we  to  make  our 
voices  heard  through  the  din  of  oaths  and  foid  talk 
arising  from  an  adjoining  bothy  1  In  our  trouble 
the  rough  voice  of  a  M^oman  scolding  sounded 
almost  sweetly,  for  she  was  reproving  the  men  in 
no  measured  terms,  and  demanding  sUence,  that 
our  meeting  might  not  be  disturbed.  The  noise 
moderated,  and  from  the  first  opening  line  of  the 
100th  Psalm  till  the  close  of  the  meeting  not  one 
syllable  of  interruption  was  heard.  Indeed  we 
distinctly  heard  some  of  those  in  the  next  bothy 
joining  in  the  words  of  that  grand  old  Psalm.  All 
this  was  very  cheering,  but  it  was  even  more  so  to 
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find  iu  our  subsequent  meetings  that  the  house 
was  carefully  cleaned  and  tidied,  the  women  neatly 
dressed,  and  iu  many  little  ways  an  evident  interest 
shown  iu  the  proceedings. 

It  is  plain  that  the  work  of  reformation  must 
be  done  chieHy  by  women,  but  so  long  as  Christian 
ladies  refuse  to  recognise  that  this  is  a  proper  work 
for  them  no  advance  can  be  made.  It  is  very 
beautiful  and  touching  to  mark  the  strong  inliueuce 
a  lady  acquii'es  over  even  the  roughest  girl  when, 
without  assumption  of  superiority,  she  goes  among 
them  iu  a  simple,  sisterly  way. 

The  history  of  some  of  these  poor  lost  ones 
miglit  well  soften  the  voice  of  blame  into  tenderest 
pity.  Who  that  has  considered  the  influence  of 
circumstances  on  character  will  judge  harshly  when 
he  learns  that,  from  eai'liest  infancy,  some  of  these 
girls  have  been  so  educated  as  to  have  had  no 
chance  of  being  virtuous  ?  Bufe  the  work  of  re- 
formation, though  imperative,  is  surely  not  the 
chief  work  to  which  we  are  called.  Preventive 
work  lies  at  the  hand  of  every  Christian,  and  there 
are  signs  that  many  are  waking  to  see  the  necessity 
and  hopefulness  of  such  efi'orts. 

Several  meetings  were  held  with  the  men  only ; 
and,  by  means  of  addresses  and  the  distribution  of 
White  ^Cross  tracts,  the  duty  of  striving  after  the 
highest  standard  of  pmity  was  urged.  From  the 
earnest,  hearty  way  iu  which  response  was  made, 
the  speaker  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  dormant  enthusiasm  on  this 
subject,  which,  if  called  into  organised  and  directed 
effort,  woidd  achieve  as  great  results  as  have  ever 
been  done  by  the  Temperance  Movement.  It  is 
appalling  to  find  how  much  of  the  evil  is  done 
through  ignorance,  aud  from  the  prevalence  of 
specious  principles  whose  falsity  can  be  so  easily 
exhibited. 

It  was  a  great  contrast  to  go  from  the  bothies 
into  the  fishermen's  houses.  Here  the  home  feel- 
ing is  strong.  The  housewife  loves  her  husband 
and  children  faithfully  and  devotedly,  and  in  their 
service  is  never  a  moment  idle.  Here  is  a  woman 
whose  room  we  never  approach  without  hearing 
her  singing.  She  sings  the  children  to  sleep ;  she 
sings  at  her  work;  she  sings  the  bairns  "good;" 
she  sings  to  herself  unconsciously  in  her  own  joy- 
ousness  of  heart.  And  how  ready  she  is  to  speak 
of  that  which  has  set  her  a-singing  and  gladdened 
aU  her  life — the  love  of  Jesus  !  After  a  visit  to 
such  a  home  one  went  forth  with  fresh  vigour  and 
hope. 

We  soon  found  that  a  large  number  went  to  no 
place  of  worship  on  Sunday.  They  said  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Church  was  too  great,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  voe  in  boats  in  order  to  get 
either  to  the  Free  Church  Mission  or  to  the  Mis- 
sion Station  where  the  parish  minister,  ably  assisted 
by  his  son  as  missionary,  has  large  congregations 
twice  every  Sunday.  For  these,  meetings  were  held 
iu  the  open  air  at  points  most  convenient  for  them. 


On  Sunday  forenoons  a  congregation  gathered  witli- 
out  church  or  minister,  precentor  or  beadle,  elder 
or  "  plate."  The  people  were  seated  on  barrels,  and 
probably  some  reminiscence  of  a  pulpit  induced 
some  one  zealously  to  place  a  chair  in  front  of  the 
speaker.  And  now  where  could  a  precentor  be 
found  with  voice  loud  enough  to  leadl  Here, 
beside  us,  is  the  very  man.  A  fisherman  he  is, 
of  com'se — trumpet-voiced,  enthusiastic,  and  know- 
ing all  the  favomite  hymns  and  tunes  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  minor  troubles  of  some  ministers  is,  we 
believe,  the  selecting  suitable  psalms  and  hymns. 
Here  their  trouble  might  vanish.  Our  precentor 
chooses  the  words  as  well  as  the  tunes,  aud  he 
does  so  with  an  unerring  exactness  that  is  wonder- 
ful. Though  he  belongs  to  a  sister  communion, 
aud  is  a  zealous  member  too,  he  comes  to  all  our 
meetings  because,  as  he  says,  "  The  Master  has 
need  of  him  here." 

Before  the  address  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
any  one  to  lead  in  prayer,  and  an  old  man  stands 
up  at  once,  and  m  plain,  direct,  reverent  words 
pleads  for  a  blessing  as  if  he  meant  to  get  it.  How 
much  one  may  learn  even  from  hearing  such  prayers ! 
This  is  a  man  who  gets  answers  to  his  requests,  and 
therefore  cannot  glide  into  formal  or  stereotyped 
expressions  iu  asking  what  he  desires. 

Great  as  is  the  need  of  a  Sunday  service  here, 
there  is  still  greater  need  in  a  little  island  about 
two  miles  off,  and  we  offer  to  go  there  iu  the  after- 
noon if  one  can  be  found  willing  to  take  us.  An 
instant  response  is  made;  and  so  in  two  hours 
after  we  sail,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
the  forenoon  audience. 

It  is  Adolphe  Monod  who  regards  the  time  of 
silence  just  preceding  an  address  as  the  supreme 
moment  for  a  speaker.  The  mood  in  which  he 
then  is  affects  every  word.  There  could  have 
been  no  better  preparation  than  was  made  by 
these  circumstances.  The  scene  was  lovely.  The 
sea,  sky,  and  islands  bathed  in  glorious  sunshine ; 
the  gentle  motion  of  the  boat  as  she  danced 
over  the  wavelets  on  her  mission ;  the  Sabbath 
stillness,  broken  only  by  the  ripple  of  the  waters ; 
the  delicious  smell  of  the  ocean,  with  air  so  pure 
to  sight  and  breath  ;  but  above  all,  these  fisher- 
men seated  there,  bursting  into  joyous  songs  of 
praise  which  made  glad  echoes  far  over  the  sea ; 
these,  all  combined,  filled  one  with  thoughts  of 
Him  in  remembrance  of  whom  we  hold  this  day 
holy.  The  people  on  the  island  hear  our  songs, 
and,  when  our  purpose  is  told,  gather  with  evident 
eagerness  in  a  hollow  in  the  hill  behind  their 
stations.  If  we  have  had  the  experience  of  speak- 
ing to  unwilling  ears  at  some  of  the  other  stations, 
in  this  island  there  is  a  desire  for  worship  that  is 
very  touching.  One  after  another  they  come  at 
the  close  and  warmly  thank  us,  and  press  us  to 
come  back  again.  On  our  next  visits  the  weather 
compelled  us  to  seek  shelter  in  one  of  the  stores ; 
but  even  there,  among  barrels,  wood,  and  boxes, 
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the  eaniestness  and  atteiitioii  of  the  people  were 
most  refreshing. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Sunday's 
work  was  when  one  or  two  fishermen,  walking 
lionieward  with  us,  would  tell  the  story  of  their 
life,  and  narrate,  in  their  own  grai)hie  way,  how  they 
came  to  know  the  Lord,  or  how  and  why  they 
gjive  up  "  the  drink,"  or  spoke  of  their  homes  aud 
the  deal'  cues  there ;  and  many  a  brave  struggle 
with  poverty  and  misfortune  M'as  told  us  iu  the 
simplest  and  most  modest  language.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  find  how  even  the  strongest  aud  hardiest- 
looking  men  are  sometimes  deeply  grateful  for  a 
little  sympathy  in  their  home  troubles.  Words- 
worth well  says — 

"  I've  heard  of  liearts  imkiud  ;  kiuii  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returuiug. 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  man 

Has  oftener  left  me  mourning." 

Space  does  not  permit  the  record  of  interesting 
meetings  with  the  children,  and  of  Temperance 
meetings.  As  our  concern  was  chiefly  wdth  the 
strangers,  we  had  little  intercourse  with  the 
islanders  themselves.  We  were  struck  with  the 
liquid  souud  of  their  voices,  with  their  gentle  sad- 
ness of  manner,  and  with  the  splendid  physique  of 
some  of  the  men. 

Oui-  holiday  was  not  allowed  to  be  all  work. 
Not  only  the  minister  and  his  family,  but  two  or 
tliree  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  did  much  to 
make  our  visit  a  happy  one.  We  had  picnics  aud 
sails  and  drives,  we  had  pleasant  walks  to  view 


clifl's  and  sea-scapes,  aud  ascents  to  hilltops,  with 
the  rich  reward  of  magnificent  prospects  of  islands, 
reefs,  and  rocks,  with  the  ever-fascinating  view  of 
the  wide  ocean.  On  the  evening  of  our  last  day 
in  Unst  it  was  hard  to  realise  that  we  had  been 
only  a  month  there,  aud  that  all  these  faces  which 
had  grown  so  familiar  to  us  would  probably  be 
seen  by  us  no  more.  We  had  resolved  that  our 
work  must  not  hinder  our  lioliday,  but  we  now 
felt  how  much  it  had  helped  to  give  zest  to  its 
enjoyments,  to  widen  our  sympathj'  with  a  new 
phase  of  human  life  and  activity,  and  to  compel 
us  to  test  the  reality  of  beliefs  which  are  ever  in 
danger  of  being  held  too  loosely  and  formally. 

No  one  could  go  among  these  people,  visiting 
them  in  their  homes,  and  seeing  and  talking  with 
them  at  their  work,  without  having  it  forcibly 
pressed  upon  one,  that  a  word  of  sympathy  and 
cheer,  but  above  all,  a  word  reminding  them  of  the 
love  of  Him  who  is  still  mighty  to  save,  is  not 
only  greatly  needed  but  is  after  all  the  message 
most  heartily  welcomed.  From  no  one  did  we 
receive  even  one  rude  word  or  look.  There  is  a 
kind  of  loyalty  to  Christ  among  the  most  degraded, 
and  a  belief  in  those  who  profess  to  be  His  followers, 
which  is  profoundly  touching.  Ai-e  we  who  profess 
His  name  blameless  in  so  seldom  speaking  of  Him 
to  others,  in  our  reticence  in  "confessing  Him  before 
men  "  "  with  our  mouth,"  aud  in  trying  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  such  duty  rests  only  upon  ministers? 

Alfked  MacLeod. 
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ON  the  old  stone  quay — while  the  sunset  lay 
O'er  the  quiet  waves,  like  a  goldeu  way 
To  the  unknown  realms  of  the  glorious  west, 
Or  the  spirit's  path  to  the  laud  of  rest— 
AVe  sat  and  talked.     Then  my  eyes  grew  dim 
"With  thick -gathering  tears,  for  I  thought  of  him 
AVlio  was  far  away  on  that  trackless  sea. 
()  Diarmid  ! — my  Diarmid  !  so  dear  to  me  ! 

Then  Kathleen  said  in  her  mocking  tone  : 
' '  Not  even  for  Phil  would  I  sigh  and  moan  ! 
AVhen  his  white  sails  vanish  clean  out  of  sight 
Then  I  dry  my  tears  and  my  heart  grows  light. 
For  it's  little  they  think  of  us  drudging  here 
When  they're  outward  bound — and  the  sailor's  cheer 
And  his  song  go  round.     Oh  !  but  fools  are  they 
Who  dream  of  the  men  that  are  far  away  !" 

How  could  I  answer  her  ? — I  who  knew 
That  the  mocking  tone  hid  a  heart  as  true, 
As  tender,  as  ever  a  woman  owned  ! 
Alas  !  that  in  secret  that  true  heart  moaned 
For  a  lover  whose  faith  was  light  as  the  foam 
On  the  far,  far  waves  of  his  shifting  home  ! 
Could  I  wound  her  by  making  my  boast  of  thee, 
0  Diarmid  ! — my  Diarmid  !  so  true  to  me  ? 

"  I  know  it !"  she  cried,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire, 
Her  light  mood  changing  to  scornful  ire. 
"It's  little  they  reek  for  us  left  behind, 
For  out  o'  si;'ht  with  them  's  out  o'  mind. 


Faces  far  fairer  than  ours,  I  ween, 
In  the  sunny  lands  of  the  south  are  seen. 
Lettice  !  I  tell  you,  poor  fools  were  we 
To  dream  of  the  meu  that  are  far  at  sea  ! " 

Then  1  spoke  out.     "  If  the  heart  be  true 
It's  little  it  heeds  though  the  scene  be  new 
And  the  face  more  fair  or  the  eyes  more  bright 
Than  the  loved  ones  far  away,  lost  to  sight. 
But  oh  !  believe  me,  our  loves  endm'e 
Alone  in  a  Love  divinely  sure. 
I  would  trust  him  only,  whoe'er  he  be, 
Who  is  leal  to  his  Lord,  to  be  leal  to  me  ! 

"  I  would  trust  him  only  who  bends  the  knee 

Unto  Him  who  rules  over  earth  and  sea, 

Who  loves  far  better  than  all  beside 

The  Lord  who  for  him  once  lived  and  died. 

He  will  keep  his  lips  from  the  scofl'er's  jest. 

Each  thought  of  evil  from  out  his  breast. 

I  know  there  are  such, — Oh  !  Kathleen,  say 

We  may  dream  of  them  still  wheu  they're  far  away  !' 

Silent  I  waited  some  taunt  or  sneer 

While  the  waters  lapped  rouud  the  old  stone  pier, 

But  all  unbroken  the  stillness  lay 

Till  the  flush  of  suuset  had  died  away. 

Then  Kathleen  rose  aud  she  turned  to  go. 

"  Lettice  !"  she  whispered  quite  soft  and  low, 

"  I'll  pray  to-night  that  my  Phil  may  be 

So  leal  to  his  Lord,  and  so  leal  to  me  !" 

R.  F.  Hardy. 


"AT  AXCHOR,"     Drawn  by  Robert  Baenes. 
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STijc  Scot  ^broati. 

By  One  of  Them. 

rpHE  men  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  are  not  the 
-*-  few  who  have  achieved  signal  distinction,  but 
the  ordinary  crowd  of  commonplace  men  who  are 
year  by  year  being  scattered  over  onr  eastern  and 
western  colonies,  and  throughout  the  great  Trans- 
atlantic Republic.  Are  they  carrying  with  them 
the  religion  and  characteristic  qualities  of  tlie  land 
of  their  birth  ?  "What  is  theu-  record  ?  What 
their  condition  and  influence  1 

As  a  rule,  I  answer,  that  record  is  for  from  dis- 
creditable, theii-  condition  and  influence  good  and 
wholesome,  and  likely  to  be  abidingly  so.  Of 
course  not  a  few  of  om*  expatriated  countrymen  are 
like  the  nucleus  of  the  ai'my  of  King  David  of  old, 
men  whom  debt,  distress,  discontent,  and,  I  may 
add,  diunk,  have  diiveu  out,  and  too  many  of  them 
go  to  swell  the  list  of  frauds  and  fixilm-es  with 
which  new  countries,  more  even  than  old  ones, 
abound.  The  evil  influence  of  such  men  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  people  abroad  somehow 
expect  much  from  a  Scotsman.  They  expect  him 
to  be  upright  and  downright,  a  safe  and  true  man ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  black  sheep — some  of  them  very 
black — who  tm-u  up  now  and  then,  this  favourable 
expectation  is  justified  by  the  general  result. 

So  far  as  mere  blood  will  go,  the  average  Scot 
differs  little  from  other  branches  of  the  grand 
Teutonic  stock  from  which  he  has  sprung ;  but 
he  carries  with  him  everywhere  a  peculiar  and 
unmistakable  flavour  of  Aukl  Lang  Syne  and  the 
Twenty-thu'd  Psahn,  which  time  and  distance  can 
never  efface.  Even  when  the  next  generations 
have  become  unfamiliar  with  the  broad  Doric 
of  their  fathers,  they  still  delight  in  Scotch  songs 
and  music,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  simjjle 
religious  services  transplanted  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed  or  Clyde  to  those  of  the  Yarra,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  or  the  Assiniboine.  The  grandest 
church  in  the  south-eastern  hemisphere,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Dunedin,  and  the  first  whose 
spire  attracts  the  eye  in  the  capital  of  the  far 
North-west,  bear  alike  the  name  of  John  Knox,  the 
pattern,  if  not  the  patron,  saint  of  Scotland,  "who 
feared  his  God,  and  knew  no  other  fear." 

The  Scot  abroad,  •  like  the  Scot  at  home,  is 
essentially  Presbyterian,  and  never  appears  more 
at  home  than  when,  to  some  dear  familiar  tune, 
"  Praise  waits  for  thee  in  Sion,  Lord  "  is  the  Sab- 
bath morning  song  of  the  sun-browned  emigrant, 
and  a  Scot  or  his  descendant  fills  the  pulpit.  Go 
where  you  will  the  world  over,  wherever  you  find 
a  quiet,  home-keeping,  weU-ordered  Sabbath,  you 
will  be  sm-e  to  find  a  preponderance  of  Scotch 
blood  and  Scotch  influence.  Self-reliant  energy  is 
a  big  featm-e  in  colonial  religion  as  I  have  seen 
it ;  and  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar  by  a  pioneer 
congregation  would  form  a  very  queer  list  indeed 
if  fully  catalogued. 


Scotsmen  abroad  may  vary  a  little  in  their 
religion  or  their  want  of  it ;  they  are  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  national  songs  and 
music,  and  look  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and 
pity  on  people  who  change  their  songs  as  often  as 
the  fashion  of  their  dress. 

On  a  St.  Andrew's  day  they  and  theirs  fill  the 
biggest  halls,  speechify  a  little  and  sing  a  great 
deal,  or  rather  are  sung  to.  They  laugh  at  the 
Laird  o'  Cockpeu  and  Robin  Tamson  till  they 
quite  forget  their  own  far  harder  troubles,  and 
lustily  encore  the  "  hearty  chiel "  who  personates 
the  character.  Or  a  lassie  "simply  neat"  steps  on 
the  stage,  and  after  a  rapturous  welcome  sings 
"Kind  Robin  loes  Me,"  "Caller  Herrin',"  "Nae 
Luck  aboot  the  Hoose,"  or  "John  Anderson  my 
Jo ;"  an  old  woman  at  my  elbow  gasjis  out  "  Puir 
thing !"  and  before  the  song  is  finished  you  see 
why  the  girl  is  a  first  favourite  with  her  audience. 
It  is  not  only  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  her 
well-trained  voice  that  tells ;  she  pom-s  out  in 
"  plain  braid  Lallans "  not  sentiment  but  soul ; 
truth,  love  and  honour  find  in  her  a  sympathetic 
interpreter,  and  as  she  rings  out  with  twofold 
emphasis — 

"  At  a  word  be  aye  your  dealin', 
Truth  will  stau'  when  a'  thing  's  failiii'  " — 

I  think  of  the  men  outside— it  may  be  some  of 
them  are  not  outside — who  reckon  clever  chicanery 
tlie  shortest  road  to  fortune ;  and,  in  spite  of  my 
early  Puritanical  training,  I  applaud  with  the  rest, 
and  hope  that  once  more  the  "  sang  may  turn  out 
a  sermon." 

My  first  meeting  with  three  members  of  a  St. 
Andrew's  society  was  beside  the  coffin  of  a  fellow- 
voyager,  a  brother  Scot,  who  had  died  a  few  days 
after  landing.  The  three  were  typical  men.  One 
was  a  cautious  and  successful  speculator,  who  had 
in  a  year  or  two  amassed  a  decent  competence  ;  the 
next  perished  three  months  afterwards,  the  victim 
of  delirium  tremens ;  the  third  was  a  Presby- 
terian Minister,  the  son  of  a  hardy  emigrant  from 
my  own  native  vale,  who,  after  nearly  sixty  years' 
absence  from  his  native  land,  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  and  staunch  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  habits 
and  traditions  of  his  early  youth. 

To  parents  in  the  overcrowded  motherland  who 
may  be  looking  anxiously  abroad  for  a  new  home 
for  their  dear  ones  let  me  say  :  I  have  only  lightly 
touched  on  the  moral  perils  and  material  hardships 
that  beset  the  young  in  every  new  country,  much 
more,  I  grieve  to  say,  than  at  home. 

One  thing  ripe  experience  bids  me  say :  The 
young  man  who  goes  out  into  the  world  with  the 
prayer  and  purpose  of  Jacob,  "  If  the  Lord  will  be 
mi/  God,"  will  never  go  down  in  the  battle  of  life 
with  a  dishonoured  name.  At  the  worst  he  will 
still  be  able  to  say,  "All  is  lost  but  honour." 
If  you  wish  your  children  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  a  credit  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  let  their  earliest  and  most  in- 
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ik'lible  impvessious  be  of  u  home,  lunvever  humble, 
where  the  Bible  is  read  ami  honoured,  the  Sabbath 
kept  holy,  aud  true  religion  the  mainsjiring  of  all 
action.  A  mere  veneer  of  respectability  makes  the 
meanest  possible  show  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
pioneer  life.  And  whatever  you  wish  your  children 
to  be,  try  to  be  youi-selves.  R.  W.  M. 

3Lifc  Assurance  for  Sll 

A  CONCLUDING  WOKD. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 

rpHEN  a  word  to  the  overworked — the  men  who 
-*-  in  fidl  career  are  toiling  i)rosperously ;  work 
congenial  aud  remunerative  pours  in  upon  them,  tiU 
nerve  aud  brain,  both  at  high  pressui'e,  threaten  to 
fail,  and  j^et  to  give  way  while  money  and  fame 
and  tlie  world  are  at  their  feet  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Lilt  the  toughest  will  must  knock  under  some 
day,  and  the  ambitious  toiler  in  the  midst  of  his 
vortex  would  foin  look  to  a  rest — even  a  partial 
rest — in  this  world  before  he  goes  to  his  long  home. 
Well  then,  let  him  assui'e  so  much  of  the  income 
which  is  jjressing  in  upon  him,  but  whose  stream 
will  dry  up  in  a  few  years ;  let  him  pay  well,  pay 
lieavily  while  gold  is  rife,  and  fix  a  date — say  at 
fifty  or  at  sixty — when  the  policy  becomes  his,  and 
he  can  look  to  taking  his  repose  then,  should  he 
be  spared,  secure  in  his  comfortable  competence. 
Should  death  intervene,  the  policy  will  be  promptly 
handed  over  to  his  executors,  as  it  has  been  made 
out  with  this  in  view.  He  will  not  so  securely 
provide  for  the  future  if  he  trust  to  merely  nxying 
by  on  his  own  account. 

Another  case.  Perhaps  you  have  come  in  for  a 
good  inheritance,  but  your  estates  are  entailed  so 
that  yom-  younger  children  have  but  a  sony  pro- 
vision. They  can  have  a  policy  to  be  paid  them  on 
attaining  a  certain  age  or  at  marriage.  Many  of 
the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  English  noblemen 
are  provided  for  in  this  way.  Assm-ance  Companies 
leave  no  excuse  for  negligence  in  any  quarter,  and 
but  few  can  plead  that  the  value  of  the  system  has 
not  been  set  before  them.  Why  then  say  more  1 
"  That  we  ought  to  do  an  action  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient and  ultimate  answer  to  the  question  '  Whi/ 
should  we  do  it?  How  are  we  obliged  to  do  it?' 
Tiie  conviction  of  duty  implies  the  soundest  reason, 
the  strongest  obligation,  of  which  our  natui-e  is 
susceptible."  This  is  Whewell,  and  we  can  add 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  such  an  authority.  We 
can  only  remind  our  readers  of  the  wonderful  inward 
peace,  the  serenity  and  ease  which  an  early  atten- 
tion to  this  duty,  a  previous  setting  of  the  house  in 
order,  leaves  in  the  breast  of  the  dying.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  it  is  known  as  a  medical  fact,  that 
nothing  conduces  more  than  an  undisturbed  mind 
to  a  patient's  chance  of  recovery  when  grave 
symptoms  appear  in  the  sickroom.  The  symptoms 
may  indeed  increase  and  deepen,  closing  but  with 


the  sufferer's  existence  ;  but  if  his  end  have  not 
been  hastened  by  worrying,  carkiug  cares,  by 
remembrances  of  the  things  he  has  left  undone 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  siirely  that  is  some- 
thing gained,  and  the  heart  may  then  unfettered 
rise  to  higher  things.  Can  a  man,  conscioirs 
of  injustice  towards  his  own,  of  having  played 
towards  them  a  mean,  unworthy  part,  steadfastly 
contemplate  his  separation  from  them  for  ever  in 
this  world  1  Is  it  not  a  piece  of  presumjjtion — 
little  as  it  is  intended  to  be  so — to  affirm  that  he 
confidently  entrusts  them  to  the  mercy  of  a  benign 
Creator,  if  he  have  basely  left  unfulfilled  his  own 
duty  ?  The  man  can  hardly,  if  all  his  senses  be 
comjilete,  believe  in  what  he  is  saying.  If  he  do, 
it  is  a  strange  perversion  of  conscience,  and  one 
which  will  only  call  forth  the  reprobation  of  all 
honest  and  sincere  people. 

"  Let  us  so  live  that  when  the  sun 

Of  our  existence  sinks  in  night, 
JJfiuorials  sweet  of  mercies  done 

]\lay  'shrine  our  names  in  memory's  light, 
Aiiil  the  blest  seeds  we  scattered,  bloom 

A  hundredfold  iu  days  to  come." 

Nor  is  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  without  its 
interest  even  for  those  who,  upon  due  consideration, 
can  clearly  demonstrate  to  their  own  consciences 
that  they  individually  have  no  need  to  assure. 
That  they  are  still  concerned — even  personally  con- 
cerned— iu  its  promotion  can  be  easily  shown,  for, 
were  the  system  more  widely  spread,  better  under- 
stood and  entered  into  by  the  masses,  what  would 
be  the  natural  sequence  ?  Fewer  workhouses, 
fewer  paupers,  fewer  asyliuus,  fewer  vagrants. 
Then  start  afresh,  and  find  with  fewer  vagrants, 
less  crime,  less  work  for  the  police,  less  need  of 
prisons.  As  a  matter  of  coiu-se,  destitution  begets 
idleness,  and  idleness  vice.  In  the  quaint  words 
of  Chaucer, — 

' '  Ydelnes,  tJiai  is  the  gate  of  all  harmes  : 
An  ydel  man  is  like  an  lious  that  hath  noon  wallas ; 
The  develes  may  eutre  in  on  every  syde." 

Children  who  have  been  left  unprovided  for,  who 
have  been  "  brought  up  anyhow,"  with  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon,  nothing  to  rely  upon,  though  per- 
chance respectably  born,  are  "  nowhere  "  iu  the  race 
of  life. 

They  fuid  themselves  baulked  at  every  turn, 
doors  are  closed  upon  them,  backs  are  turned  upon 
them,  until,  too  often,  disheartened,  wretched, 
friendless,  nothing  but  a  choice  between  sin  and 
starvation  seems  to  be  left  to  theu-  bewildered 
vision.  Thus  our  reformatories  also  fill,  and  we 
have  these  in  addition  to  keep  going,  which  other- 
wise might  never  have  been  needed. 

Is  it  too  much  to  add,  moreover,  that  the 
money  grudged  by  the  thriving  labouring  man,  that 
money  which,  laid  out  in  a  Life  Assm-ance  poUcy, 
might  have  saved  his  sons  aud  daughters  from 
pauperism  and  temjjtatious  too  hard  to  be  borne — 
is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  not  unfrequently  this 
very  overplus  (for  an  overplus  there  is ;  om-  work- 
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ing  man  is  lavislily  paid  and  has  no  need  to  stint 
and  screw  for  domestic  luxTU'ies ;  he  finds  himself 
with  enough  and  to  spare  when  the  week's  work  is 
done) — the  overplus  then — shall  we  say  it  1 — goes 
to  swell  the  profits  of  tlie  public-house. 

The  man  thinks  he  has  nothing  particular  to  do 
with  the  extra  sliilling,  he  may  as  well  "  enjoy  liim- 
self "  as  not.  But  if  that  shilling  had  been  put 
into  the  little  cup  on  the  shelf,  and  if,  week  by 
week,  the  cup  had  gi'own  heavier  and  the  hoard 
had  increased,  and  pay-day  of  the  annual  premium 
liad  only  brought  a  pleasant  sense  of  responsibility 
and  self-approval,  there  would  have  been  no  attrac- 
tion to  enter  the  gaudy  "  public "  and  sip  the 
mui'derous  "glass." 

A  man  likes  to  feel  himself  somebody,  and  even 
if  he  have  but  a  meagre  knowledge  of  the  merits  of 
Life  Assurance,  get  him  to  assure  and  he  under- 
stands that  he  is  doing  a  business-like  thing,  that 
he  is  filling  up  an  important  document,  that,  best 
of  all,  he  is  laying  hold  of  a  solid  tangible  benefit. 
The  first  reluctance  overcome,  the  policy  once  taken 
out,  he  treads  an  inch  taller  than  his  neighbours. 
See  how  condescendingly  he  speaks  of  the  thriftless 
and  the  improvident,  how  entirely  above  and  apart 
from  them  he  holds  himself !  An  honest  legitimate 
pride  swells  his  bosom.  He  breathes  importance. 
He  is  a  man  of  fortune.  Be  sure  he  wiU  gi'umble, 
whoever  may  not,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
taxes  whereby  the  helpless  oifspring  of  the  squan- 
derer may  be  supported.  Be  sure  he  looks  askance 
at  tramps  when  he  passes  them  on  the  highroad, 
and  shrugs  his  shoidders  as  he  marks  them  slouch 
into  the  tavern-bar.  He  has  no  inclination  for  that 
sort  of  thing ;  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man 
who  has  an  hundred  pounds  standing  to  his  credit. 
His  wife  holds  her  chin  up,  sighs  and  smiles 
with  a  sense  of  irrepressible  elation  as  she  hints  at 
the  hidden  riches  wherewith  her  good- man  has 
endowed  her.  She  will  never  go  to  the  "  house," 
that  is  certain ;  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  "  cast 
it  up  "  to  her  that  she  had  not  a  husband  who  did 
well  for  those  he  left  behind  him.  Perhaps,  poor 
soul, — do  not  laugh  at  her, — she  meditates,  wiping 
away  the  tear  from  her  eye  as  she  does  so,  she 
ponders  with  dehcious  mournfulness  on  the  funeral 
he  shall  have  at  her  hands ;  perhaps  she  already 
hears  her  own  voice  extolling  the  departed  to 
sympathising  neighbom's,  picturing  herself,  even  in 
her  widowhood,  the  envy  of  many  a  poor,  broken- 
spirited,  down -trodden  wretch.  Every  way  the 
yearly  payment  well  repays  itself,  and  being  run 
up  imperceptibly,  without  an  eflfort,  it  is  no  hard- 
ship ;  it  is  rather,  as  we  have  said,  a  pleasiu-e,  an 
interest,  when  the  premium  day  comes  roimd. 

So,  then,  this  man  and  his  progeny  are  off  our 
hands,  in  all  probability  we  shall  not  need  to  pay 
for  them  either  poor  rates  or  taxes  for  the  support 
of  workhouses,  reformatories,  or  prisons  ;  and  they 
in  their  turn  will  do  nothing  for  our  national  pest 
the  drinking  bar. 


Is  that  not  something  ?  Is  not  any  antagonistic 
force  employed  against  that  terrible,  ever-spreading, 
ever-increasing  cui'se  of  nations,  drink,  deserving  of 
the  warmest  sympathy  and  support  from  eveiy  think- 
ing fellow-creature  1  And  is  not  an  antagonistic  force 
at  work  when  a  man  learns  to  respect  himself,  to 
look  seriously  on  his  responsibilities,  to  remember 
he  is  a  husband,  a  father,  a  man  and  not  a  brute  1 
Is  not  a  germ  of  noble  thought  being  sown  within 
when  he  is  being  taught  to  remember  that  his  days 
may  be  few,  and  that  what  his  "  hand  fiiideth  to 
do  he  should  do  it  with  his  might,  for  the  night 
cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work  "  1 

Is  he  not  being  taught  to  look  upon  himself  in 
a  brighter  light  than  he  has  perhaps  ever  done 
before  when  it  is  set  before  him  how  he  is  the 
centre  of  his  little  world,  how,  tho'  but  a  feeble 
miit  in  creation,  he  yet  will  be  called  upon  to  render 
up  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  that  it  will 
be  vain  to  plead  that  he  has  done  his  duty  towards 
God,  if  he  have  neglected  it  towards  his  neighbour  1 
We  have  shown  how  bitterly  and  fruitlessly  this 
recollection  may  arise  in  the  dying  chamber,  but  it 
is  a  salutary  and  wholesome  spur  to  action  when 
remembered  in  time. 

Do  not  be  daunted  in  a  good  cause,  you  who  are 
labouring  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
Life  Assurance.  Do  not  be  put  off  'ndth  the  liglit 
jest,  the  laughing  half-promise,  or  the  impatient 
refusal.  Perhaps  the  very  man  whom  you  sought 
to  impress  when  you  tried  him  the  first  time,  and 
with  whom  you  imagined  you  had  so  signally  failed, 
perhaps  he  will  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  seek  you 
out  presently.  Something  you  said  struck  him  ;  it 
seemed  so  simple,  so  pertinent,  that  he  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  impression  it  left ;  and  now,  he  says,  he 
has  come  to  see  if  it  be  tme.  He  fancies  he  "  may 
not  have  understood  you  aright,  but  if  it  is  so  " 
— and  it  ends  in  his  sending  in  a  proposal  forth- 
with. Or  again,  circumstances  may  arise  which 
may  induce  change  of  mind  in  one  who  at  one 
time  seemed  just  and  reasonable  in  his  opposition 
to  your  arguments  as  applied  to  himself.  Never 
be  afraid  that  a  word  in  season  may  be  wasted  ; 
there  is  no  saying  when  or  where  you  may  hear  of 
it  again. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  Life  Assiu-ance  may  be 
wisely  and  sensibly  entered  into  at  almost  any  age,  in 
any  rank,  for  any  purpose,  and  from  any  standpoint. 
We  have  seen  also  that  those  who  may  with  perfect 
justice  hold  personally  aloof  from  it  have  got  an 
interest  in  promoting  its  welfare  as  being  beneficial 
to  their  country,  and  bearing  on  its  finances  (these 
finances  also  aff"ecting  the  pm'se,  be  it  remembered, 
of  each  individual) ;  we  have  seen  that  crime  may 
be  repressed,  industry  promoted,  homes  protected, 
and  duty  fulfilled,  by  participation  in  its  benefits  ; 
and,  having  shown  this,  are  we  not  justified  in 
saying  that  Life  Assiu-ance,  whether  particularly 
applicable  to  our  own  individual  case  or  not,  does 
in  truth  concern  us  all  ? 
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XTL— J^or  nil  fHtssions. 

0'nT,F,>^SEr)  Saviour  !  our  iloar  fatht^rkiul 
llatli  many  that  are  ignorant  of  Tliee  ; 
Tliej'  know  not  tliat  Thy  loving,  p-aoioiis  hand 
OfVers  salvation,  plenteous,  full,  and  free. 
Arise,  0  Lord,  and  let  Thy  gladsome  light 
Dispel  the  darkness  of  our  nation's  night ! 

Our  brethren.  Lord,  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 

And  oft  witliotit  instruction  from  Thy  Word, 
"While  snares  and  pitfalls  spread  on  every  side 
Allure  them  from  the  service  of  their  Lord  ; 
Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake  and  let  Thy  might 
Preserve  and  cheer  them  with  Thy  presence  bright  ! 

Thine  ancient  folk,  the  sons  of  Israel, 

Blinded  in  heart  still  turn  from  Thee  away  ; 
Oh  from  their  hearts  remove  that  dark'ning  veil, 
And  call  them  to  the  brightness  of  Thy  day  ! 
Arise,  0  Lord,  lead  forth  Thy  chosen  band 
Into  the  glories  of  the  promised  land  ! 

Lord,  there  are  countless  millions  on  the  earth 
To  whom  the  name  of  Jesus  is  unknown  ; 
Sometimes  devoted  from  their  very  birth 

To  serve  the  idols  dumb  of  wood  and  stone, 
Or  bound  with  superstition's  dismal  chains, 
AVliile  o'er  their  souls  the  god  of  this  world  reigns. 

Arise,  0  Lord,  break  superstition's  yoke  ; 

The  nations'  idols  utterly  destroy  ; 
Send  forth  the  message  that  shall  lead  all  folk 
To  faith  and  love,  to  peace  and  fullest  joy. 
Let  all  the  peoples  serve  Thee,  Lord,  with  mirth, 
And  praises  rise  from  all  upon  the  earth  ! 

Thy  people.  Lord,  are  faithless,  cold,  and  weak  ; 

"The  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  mankind, 
Feeble  and  fearful,  they  forbear  to  speak  ; 

Their  great  commission  scarce  is  borne  in  mind — 
"  Go  make  disciples  out  of  every  land, 
And  teach  them  whatsoever  I  command." 

Thy  Spirit,  Lord,  upon  Thy  Church  outpour, 

Anew  with  Pentecostal  fire  baptize  ; 
Bid  her  awake  and  manifest  Thy  power, 

Bid  her  to  Thine  own  work  of  love  arise. 
So  shall  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done, 
Ev'n  as  in  heaven,  by  all  beneath  the  sun. 

N.  N.  N. 


xiiL— jfemalc  ilissiong, 

HARK,  my  sister,  hear  the  wailings 
From  afar,  across  the  sea  ; 
Like  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
Still  they  call  and  plead  with  thee. 
Come  and  help  us,  still  they  cry, 
Come  and  help  us  ere  we  die. 

From  beside  a  Hindu  temple. 

Washed  by  Gunga's  yellow  wave, 
Il.irk  !  an  anguished  mother  calling. 
If,  perchance,  her  babe  we'll  save. 
Come  and  help  us,  still  they  cr}', 
Come  and  help  us  ere  we  die. 


See  where  China's  teeming  millions 

Tlirong  o'er  all  the  "  Flowery  Land  ; " 
In  that  ancient  home  of  learning 
Sin  and  woe  go  hand  in  hand. 
Come  and  help  us,  still  they  cr)', 
Come  and  help  us  ere  we  die. 

And  from  Afric's  lands  so  lonely 

Slaves  send  forth  the  pleading  call  ; 
0  our  sisters  !   with  salvation 
Bring  the  freedom  dear  to  all. 
Come  and  help  us,  still  they  cry. 
Come  and  help  us  ere  we  die. 

Well  we  know  the  Lord  of  harvest 

Gives  us  each  our  little  day  ; 
How  shall  we  appear  before  Him 
If  we  say  our  sisters  nay  ? 

Come  and  help  us,  still  they  cry. 
Come  and  help  us  ere  we  die. 


E.  W. 


xiv.-Efje  Crs  of  tf)e  ^mt\}m. 

Is  there  no  light  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky 
To  cheer  the  gloom  ? 
No  answering  voice  of  gladness  to  man's  crj' — 

"  I  fear  my  doom  ;" 
Is  there  no  pitying  eye  to  see  our  woe, 
No  heart  to  which  our  trembling  hearts  may  go  ? 

Our  loved  ones  perish,  leave  us,  and  are  gone 

We  know  not  where  ; 
We  seek  them  in  dark  woods  and  thickets  lone — 

They  are  not  there. 
Shall  we  not  meet  them  as  the  years  go  past. 
Join  those  we  love,  and  be  with  them  at  last  ? 

The  gods  to  whom  we  pray  with  outstretched  hands 

No  answer  deign  ; 
Our  cries,  like  breaking  waves  on  barren  sands, 

Resound  in  vain. 
Is  there  no  love  more  potent  than  our  own, 
No  God  with  ear  responsive  to  our  groan  ? 

There  is  a  weary  murmur  of  unrest 

Within  our  souls, 
Struggling  with  hope  that  will  not  be  supprest 

As  the  year  rolls. 
Is  this  the  earnest  of  a  brighter  ray. 
As  dawning  morn  brings  in  the  perfect  day  ? 

0  dwellers  in  those  islands  of  the  west. 

Whose  souls  are  free. 
Ye  have  a  faith  makes  its  possessor  blest — 

And  we  would  be 
Blest  too  with  radiancy  divine, 
An  inner  Sun  upon  our  hearts  to  shine. 

Give  us  your  Saviour,  God  and  man  be  He, 

All  love  to  win. 
All  power  to  shield  and  shelter  such  as  we 

From  self  and  sin. 
Teach  us  to  reach  that  Saviour  as  we  pray, 
Guide  us  to  Him,  we  yearn  to  know  the  way. 

Come,  quickly  come,  across  the  ocean's  wave. 

And  bring  us  light ; 
Hearts  are  despairing — ye  have  power  to  save, 

0  come  in  might ! 
Then  shall  your  songs  with  gladness  cleave  the  skies 
When  ye  have  taught  your  brethren  how  to  rise  ! 

A.  Y.  M. 
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IDraritnrf  for  our  Conbcrts. 

rriHE  Rev.  Aiolul.  Ti'RXTiiTLi-,  P..T).,  Missionary  at  Par- 
-*-  jeeling,  India  (who  is  to  be  Preacher  in  "Life  and 
"Work  "  next  month),  has  written  to  the  local  newspaper 
asking  the  prayers  of  Christians  for  the  converts  of  the 
Jlission.  It  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  a 
great  blessing  lias  attended  the  labours  of  our  missionaries 
in  that  region,  so  that  hundreds  have  come  out  from 
heathenism  and  been  baptized.  Most  of  them  are  stead- 
fast amidst  great  trials.  This  letter  deals  with  the  fall 
or  danger  of  some.  Do  we  often  pra)' — even  in  church — • 
for  our  sorely -tempted  converts?  Would  some  of  our 
readers  like  to  comply  with  Mr.  Turnbull's  request? 
There  are  other  converts  at  other  stations — Are  those 
who  love  Missions  mindful  to  pray  for  the  new  members 
of  the  Church  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Barjeeling  Nctvs. 

Sib — Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  your  columns, 
to  seek  for  this  Mission  the  special  prayers  of  those  of 
your  readers  ■who  love  in  deed  and  truth  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  ■who  loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for 
them,  and  who  have  the  same  mind  in  them  ■ndiich  ■was 
in  Him,  so  that  the  re]>roaches  which  fall  on  their 
Heavenly  Father  fall  also  on  them.  The  Mission  is  at 
present  being  sorely  chastened.  Recently  two  husbands 
and  fathers  have  been  expelled  for  abandoning  their 
^vives  and  taking  ne'w  ones — both  in  the  Kursiong  Dis- 
trict ;  Sl  falcir  family  of  seven  seems  about  to  lapse  again 
into  the  old  'way,  chiefly,  I  think,  because  the  head  of 
it,  after  tr3'ing  for  months,  finds  ■n'orkiiig  fur  his  liveli- 
hood instead  of  begging  for  it  more  than  he  has  received 
grace  to  bear  ;  and  generally  a  wave  of  evil  seems  being 
permitted  to  pass  over  us.  I  plead  for  prayer  that  God, 
even  our  Father's  Name,  may  be  glorified  by  the  real 
con'"""-sion  of,  and  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  on,  our 
converts,  and  by  their  holy  and  consistent  walk  and 
conversation  ;  and  that  the  errors  to  which  He  is  point- 
ing us  may  be  discovered  by  us  and  corrected,  for  that  is 
His  gi-acious  purpose.  If  we  believe  in  our  God  we  must 
believe  in  prayer,  and  when  our  prayers  are  for  the  glory 
of  His  name  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  the  answer 
may  be  it  shall  be  in  peace.  He  is  already,  indeed, 
bringing  good  out  of  evil  by  making  us  thus  cry  aloud 
to  Him.  ^lay  His  name  be  hallowed,  and  His  kingdom 
come,  and  His  will  be  done  more  and  more  in  this  dis- 
trict !  If  He  has  made  us  that  He  might  be  glorified  in 
us,  it  is  only  that  ■we  may,  by  consequence,  be  glorified 
in  Him.  A.  Tuenbull. 

Scotch  Mis.sion,  Dar.teelixg, 

Zd  September  1884.  • 

.Scarcfjins  i\}t  Scriptures* 

By  the  Editok. 

1.  Who  was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave  ?  Who  was 
taken  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  ?  And  where  do  'we 
read  of  them  appearing  together  in  glory  ? 

2.  Where  did  the  first  High  Priest  die  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded him  ? 

3.  Where  is  Jesus  contrasted  ■n'ith  these  changing 
High  Priests,  becau.se  He  continueth  ever  ? 

4.  Find  four  texts  enjoining  children  to  obey  parents. 

5.  Find  four  texts  which  connect  blessing  ■\vith  obe- 
dience to  God. 

6.  Find  four  texts  ■n-hich  sho^w  that  Christ  was  obe- 
dient : 

7.  And  other  four  texts  sho-wing  that  now  He  is  Lord 
of  all. 

8.  Can  you  find  in  St.  Luke  two  examples  of  mistaken 
zeal  for  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  John  ? 


9,  10.  How  many  apostles  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  last  evening  and  night  be- 
fore He  was  crucified  ?     Find  the  passages. 

ANSWERS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

1.  Exod.  20.  3  ;  Deut.  5.  7.  2.  The  Fourth  Com- 
mandment. In  Deuteronomy  the  intention  of  God  that 
the  man-servant  and  the  maid -servant  should  have  a 
sabbath-rest  is  more  dwelt  upon,  and  the  reason  annexed 
is  that  the  Israelites  were  servants  in  Egypt  and  God 
delivered  them.  God's  rest  at  the  Creation  is  not  here 
mentioned.  3.  The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
Lev.  8.  2.3,  24.  4.  Exod.  19.  6  ;  Isa.  61.  6.  5.  1  Pet. 
2.  5,  9  ;  Rev.  1.  6  ;  5.  10.  6.  Mark  10.  .35  ;  Matt.  20. 
20.  7,  8.  1  John  2.  9,  10,  11  ;  3.  10,  11,  14,  15,  16. 
17,  18,  23,  24  ;  4.  7,  8,  11,  12,  20,  21  ;  5.  1,  16  ;  2 
John  1,  5,  6  ;  3  John  1.  9.  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  13.  10. 
Judges  5.  23  ;  the  barren  fig-tree,  Luke  13.  6  ;  the  buried 
talent.  Matt.  25.  26;  "Ye  did  it  not  to  Me,"  Matt. 
25.  45. 


''Hife  anil  Smorft"  almanac. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  tliat  a  large 
Illnstrated  "Life  and  Work"  Sheet  Almanac  for 
1885,  suitable  for  hanging  on  the  ■wall,  is  nearly 
ready.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  useful  and 
interesting  information,  with  a  text  for  every  day 
of  the  year.  It  can  be  localised  for  each  Parish 
if  desired,  and  will  be  sold  for  a  penny. 

JHissions  to  tfje  3cb3S, 
anti  t!)e  lacb.  I^cnrg  SHallis  SmitI),  ©.©. 

IT  was  only  in  1838  that  the  first  Report  of  a 
Committee  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  was 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  led,  in  1839,  to  the  celebrated 
Mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
by  four  ministers — Dr.  Black  of  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Keith,  the  saintly  Robert  Murray  IM'Cheyne  of 
Dundee,  and  his  future  biographer  Dr.  Andrew 
A.  Bonar,  who  happily  still  surAuves  as  one  of 
the  most  honoured  ministers  of  the  Free  Church. 
In  the  following  year  the  Mission  to  the  Jews 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  Assembly  as  one 
of  the  great  missionary  "Schemes"  of  the  Church. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  tell  its  che- 
quered and  interesting  history.  On  the  whole, 
the  Church's  Mission  to  Bible  lands  has  been  a 
twice-bless'd  mercy,  of  advantage  to  the  Church 
at  home,  and  more  successful  abroad  than  many 
imagine.  Its  present  stations  are  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Salonica  (the  ancient  Thessalonica),  Bey- 
rout,  and  Alexandria.  It  has  five  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, one  licentiate,  a  medical  missionary, 
twelve  teachers,  three  native  agents,  and  many 
assistant-teachers.  In  its  ten  missionary  schools 
there  are  1947  children,  of  whom  938  are  Jews 
and  971  are  Greeks,  Syrians,  etc.  The  mission- 
aries also  act  as  pastors  to  English-speaking  resi- 
dents, and  visit  .sailors,  at  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and 
Salonica.  The  Harbour  Mission  at  Alexandria  is 
specially  important. 
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THE  KEY.  HENRY  WALLIS  SMITH,  D.D. 


Dr.  Henry  ^Vallis  Sniitli,  Convener  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  for  the  Conversion  of 
the  Jews,  is  a  son  of  the  late  "William  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Carbcth  Guthrie,  Stirlingshire,  a  much-respected 
elder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  wiio,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  represented  the  Presbyteiy  of  Dum- 
barton in  the  General  Assembly,  and  nephew  of  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  F.R.S.,  author  of 
The  Yoyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed 
in  1854,  and  after  being  for  some  time  Assistant  to  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Sym,  D.D.,  New  Kilpatrick, 
was  ordained  and  inducted  to  Durrisdeer,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1855.  In  1862  he  was  translated  to 
Kirknewton  and  East  Calder.     After  being  Yice-Convener  of  the  Jewish  Mission  for  many  years,  he 


was  appointed  Convener  in  1875  ;  and  since  1878  he  has  also  been  Editor  of  the  Missionary  Record. 
The  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in,  1882.  Dr.  Smith  has  at 
varioiLS  times  acted  as  Depute  Second  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  during  one  Session  he  took 
the  place  of  the  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of  the 
rejtresentatives  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  General  Presbyterian  Council,  which  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.,  in  1880,  and  again  this  year  in  Belfast.  In  1882  he  was  a  Deputy  to  the  Stations  of 
the  Jewish  Mission  in  Egj'pt,  Syria,  and  the  Levant,  and  he  has  given  an  account  of  this  visit  in  the 
Missionary  Record.  Dr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  The  Pastor  as  Preacher,  a  volume  of  lectures  on 
Pastoral  Theology,  which  were  previously  delivered  in  Edinburgli,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow.  A  Church 
History  Primer,  by  Dr.  Smith,  entitled  Ouflines  of  Hart y  Church  History,  and  covering  the  ante-Xiceue 
period,  was  recently  noticed  in  this  Magazine. 


Note. —  The  Editor  requests  Correspov dents  to  excuse  Mm  from  corresponding  about  jVSS.,  and  legs  them  to 
urite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS.  . 
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Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 

Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Session,  4.30  p.m. 
Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Mission  Hall, 

6  p.m. 
Afternoon  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3. IS  p.m. 
Service  in  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
j  Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 
Choir  Practice,  Jlission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Dr.  Macleod  sees  members  regarding  baptism 

between  7  and  8  p.  m. 
Service    in    Church,    11   a.m.    and  2.30    p.m. 
(The  Afternoon  Service,  on  the  first  Sunday, 
is  specially  intended   for  the   yonng  people 
of  the  Congregation.     Children  are  requested 
to  bring  tlie  Children's  Hymnal.     Baptism 
is  then  administered.) 
Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 
(The  Guild  Reading-room  is  open  to  members 
every  week-day  evening   from  7.30  to   10 
o'clock. ) 
Sabbath  School,  Mission  Hall,  4  p.m. 

,,  (Infant   Department,   Parish 

Schoolrooms,  4  p.m. 
Children's  Church,  Mission  Hall,  11.15  a.m. 
Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.  m. 
Bible  Class  and  Yonng  Women's  Association, 

Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
I  Same  as  3d. 

I  Service  in  ]\Iission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
I  Service  in  Jamaica  Street  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
I  Same  as  5tli. 
I 

!  Same  as  7th. 
j  Same  as  8th. 

[  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
'     Jlission  Hall,  8  p.m.     CONCERT. 
I  Same  as  3d. 

I  Afternoon  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
]  Same  as  5th. 

j  Same  as  7th.   COLLECTION  FOR  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS. 
I  Same  as  8th. 
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29 
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31 
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Jan. 
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Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
Mission  Hall.     SOCIAL  MEETING. 

Same  as  3il. 

CHRISTJMAS     DAY. 
Hall,  3  P.M. 

Same  as  5th. 


Service    in    Mission 


Same  as  7tli. 

Bible  Class  does  not  meet. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association, 

Mission    Hall,    S    p.m.       Address    by   Dr. 

Macleod.     Sacred  music. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  Mission  Hall, 

6  P.M. 

Work  Party  for  Mi.ssion.s,  Mission  Hall,  2  p.m. 

Service  in  Church,  11-12  a.m.    NEW  YEAR'S 
DAY. 


A  Collection  will,  as  usual,  be  made  on  the  FIRST 
SABBATH  of  the  year  for  coals  for  the  poor,  and  for  the 
Soup  Kitchen. 

For  Sittings  apply  to  Mr.  Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  St., 
or  to  the  Beadle  at  the  Church. 

Foreign  Mission  Collection. 

With  reference  to  this  Collection,  which  is  to  be  made 
on  the  21st,  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  appeal 
which  is  distributed  in  connection  with  this  month's 
Magazine.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of 
making  the  Collection  throughout  the  Church  AT  LEAST 
equal  in  amount  to  last  year's  Collection.  IT  IS 
EARNESTLY  TO  BE  HOPED  THAT  THIS  DE- 
SIRABLE RESULT  RIAY  BE  ATTAINED  IN  ST. 
STEPHEN'S.  More  need  not  be  said  meanwhile.  The 
true  position  of  affairs  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and 
understood  more  justly  than  perhaps  was  the  case  some 
time  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  at  one  of  our  stations  in  India,  the  mission, 
as  a  whole,  is  deserving  of  our  best  support  and  sym- 
pathy. As.suredly  nothing  could  be  more  disloyal  to  the 
Church  than  to  withhold  support  and  sympathy  at  such 
a  trying  time  as  this  undoubtedly  is.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  for  the  last  two  years  respectively  the  collec- 
tion in  St.  Stephen's  has  amounted  to  considerably  up- 
wards of  £300. 


Thursday  Afternoon  Bible  Class. 

Dr.  Macleod  regrets  that  he  has  been  unavoidably  prevented  from  beginning  this  Cla.ss  at  the  usual  date.  He 
hopes,  however,  to  be  able  to  begin  a  short  Course  of  Lessons  or  Bible  Readings  immediately  after  the  New  Year 
Holidays. 


ADVERTISING   SHEET. 


HEALTH    AND    INTEGRAL    STRENGTH    IMPARTED    AND    IMPAIRED    VITALITY    RESTORED 

BY  TUK  USE  OK  MILU  CONTINUOUS  GALVANIC  CURRENTS,  AS  GIVEN  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 

ELECTROPATHIC     BELT 

Of  the  PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCLiTION,  LIMITED,  21  HOLBOEN  VL^UCT,  LONDON. 

VIKIVERSALLY   Al'l'liOVKD  BY  THE  LKADING  I'UVSICIANS  AS  THE  BEST,   SAFEST,   AND  MOST  EFFECTDAL  REMEDY  FOE 

SCIATICA,  LUMBAGO,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DERANGEMENT,  CONSTIPATION,  LOSS  OF  NERVE  POWER,  DEFICIENT 
VITAL  ENERGY,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  EPILEPSY,  PARALYSIS,  HYSTERIA,  INDIGESTION,  SLUGGISH  LIVER,  &c. 


O  g  p  -  ^  g-  H  O 

^  rt  o  w  (^ 

B-i  S  ^  °  "  a  "' 

„  —  HOh'!=  Hi 


On  receipt  of  Post  Offlce  Order  or  Cheque  for  21s.,  payable  to  C.  B.  HARNESS,  PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

21  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  the  ELECTROPATHIC  BELT  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  HTindred-page  Treatise,  copiously  Illustrated,  entitled  "ELECTROPATHY;    or 

DR.  SCOTT'S  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH,"  POST  FREE  from 

PALL   MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION,  21  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 


THE   MARQUIS   OF   LORNE'S   NEW   BOOK. 

ONE  OF  THE  CHEAPEST  GIFT  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON.     Imp.  8vo,  price  Ss.,  in  handsome  cl.,  or  25s.  bound  in  morocco  elegant. 

CANADIAN      PICTURES.       Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 

With  numerous  fine  Engraviiigs  by  E.  Whympek,  from  SJcUchcs  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  Sydney  Hall,  and  others. 
The  Pu?/;is/ters' Circutor  says:— "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I  "Most  interesting  — an  extremely  pleasant  book.  The  Illus- 
if  this  book  had  been  produced  by  a  West-end  publisher  at  three  trations  by  Mr.  Sydney  Hall  and  Lord  Lome  largely  contribute 
times  the  modest  price  charged  for  it  by  the  Religious  Ti-act  i  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  very  attractive  volume." — Saturday 
Society  it  would  have  been  esteemed  remarkably  clicap."  I    Review. 

HANDSOME     ANNUAL    VOLUMES. 


THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME  OF  THE 

SUNDAY    AT    HOME, 

The  Family  Magazine  for  Sabbath  Reading, 
Contains  828  pages,  with  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  numerous 

superior  Wood  Engravings. 

A  very  suitable  BOOK  FOR  PRESENTATION.     It  contains  a 

great  variety  of  Interesting  and  Instructive  Sabbath  Reading  for 

every  Member  of  the  Family,  and  is  profusely  Illustrated.    Price 

7s.  cloth  ;  8s.  6d.  extra  gilt  edges ;  10s.  6d.  half  calf. 

N.B.— New  Volumes  of  the  '  LEISURE  HOUR '  and  of  the  '  SUNDAY  AT  HOME '  commenced  with  the  January  Parts.    SIXPENCE  each. 

LONDON:    56  PATERNOSTER  ROW;    AND   OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME  OF  THE 

LEISURE    HOUR, 

Tlie  Family  Journal  of  Instruction  and  Recreation, 

Contains  76S  pages  of  interesting  reading,  witli  a  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

It  forms  a  liandsoiiie  Illustrated  Book  for  a  CHRISTMAS  or  NEW 

YEAR'S  PRESENT,  and  a  most  appropriate  and  instructive  volume 

for  a  SCHOOL,    FAMILY,    INSTITUTION,   SHIP,   or  PARISH 

LIBRARY.     Price  7s.  cloth  ;  8s.  tid.  gilt  edges  ;  10s.  6d.  half  calf. 


LINCOLNSHIRE  FEATHER  BEDS 

DIRECT   PROM   BOSTON",  LINCOLXiTSHIRE. 

G1U:.VT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  TO  9d.  PEI{  POUND. 
"\  FESSItS.  L.  W.  NEWHAM&  CO.  are  now  ofifering  their  celebrated 
^IJ-    FEATHER  BEDS  at  tlie  following  gi-eatly  reduced  prices  :  — 
No.  1.— SINGLE  BIOIJ,  BOLSTER,  and  PILLOW,  6  ft. 

3  in.  by  3  ft.  0  in.,  weighing  40  lb 30s.  Od 

No.  2.— DOUBLE  BED,  BOLSTER,  and  TWO   PIL- 
LOWS, 6  ft.  li  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in.,  weighing  50  lb...     378.  6d. 
No.  :i.— DOUBLE  BED,   BOLSTER,  and  TWO  PIL- 
LOWS, (i  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  (i  in.,  weigliing  55  lb...     41s.  3d. 
No.  4.— EXTRA -SIZED    BED,    BOLSTER,   and    2 

PILLOWS,  6  ft.  6 in.  by  5  It.,  weighing  65  lb 48s.  9d. 

WARRANTED  NEW  AND  SWEET. 
Any  sized  Bed  only  9d.  per  Ih.,  including  Feathers,  in  white 
(liorderi:d)  tick,  making,  jiackiiig,  wrapper,  and  carriage  paid  to 
any  Htation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Superior  Beds,  splendid 
Featliers,  Linen  Tick,  l.s.  per  lb.  Samples  of  Feathers  and  Tick, 
Price  ListH,  &e.,  post  free.     A;.'ciit,s  wanted. 

.Ml  Orders  must  be  acconiij;imcci  liv  (Jheque  or  P.O.O.  made 
liayable  to  Messrs.  L.  "W.  JMEWHAM  &  CO.,  Feather 
Puriliers,  BOSTON,  LINCOL.NSHIRE,  which,  to  insure  safe 
ilelivery  of  Goods,  may  be  i)Ost-dated  ten  days.  Feathers  only  9d. 
P'-r  lb.  The  Trade  sujiplied.  Please  mention  tliis  Magazine.  A 
.'(•at,  rednclicjii  on  tliii;i'  or  more  beds. 


THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  TIMES, 

4  PACKET  of  15  Beautiful  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  (worth 
•^  3s.)  sent  post  free  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  7  penny  stamps.     Trade  supplied. 

JOHN    H.    LEWIS'S 

FANCY  GOODS  STORE, 

16  CHURCH  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


In  tJir-  Pr/'ss,  to  be  read?/  soon, 

SUPPLEMENTAL  TUNES  to  Mr. 

Carnie's  "NORTHERN  PSALTER"  (57th 
Thousand).  The  Contents  mil  include  Music  for 
the  Peculiar  Measure  Hymns  in  the  new  Appendix 
to  the  "  Scottish  Hymnal,"  and  other  recent  Pres- 
byterian Church  Collections. 

ABERDEEN:    L.  SMITH  &  SOK. 
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**©nlu  a  iLasSic." 

A  STOR  Y  FOR  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

m  SIX  CHAPTERS. 

By  RoBiNA  F.  Hardy. 

Chapter  IV. 

LITTLE  Mcy's  third  long  visit  to  Lea- rig 
liaypcned  when  she  was  exactly  five  years  old. 
These  five  years  had  been  prosperous  years  for  the 
farmers  and  shepherds  of  that  district.  Things  had 
gone  well  and  thriven  with  tliem.  Their  golden 
harvests  had  been  didy  gathered  in  each  returning 
autumn,  their  fleecy  flocks  had  multiplied  upon  the 
breezy  hills  and  pastiu-e  lands.  Time  had  dealt 
well,  too,  with  old  "  Lea-rig  "  himself,  only  bending 
his  shoulders  a  little,  and  making  his  tread  more 
leisurelj'.  Menie  Rutherfurd,  the  light  of  his 
home,  the  pride  of  his  heart,  still  was  spared  to 
him,  still  took  her  part  in  bearing  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  Ah  !  but  there  was  a  sore 
change  there.  Her  shapely  form  had  grown  thin 
and  wasted,  her  comely  fixce  pale  as  ashes.  Only 
a  bright  spot  often  biu-ning  on  her  cheek  and  a 
hand  placed  suddenly  on  her  breast  told  now  and 
then  of  a  deep-seated  i^ain,  which  the  best  skill 
in  the  laud  had  been  powerless  to  relieve.  Fell 
disease  had  been  sufl'ered  by  the  Lord  to  hurt  so 
deeply  this  gentle,  loving  servant  of  His ;  not 
suffered  yet  to  break  the  thread  of  life,  but  rather 
to  be  as  a  thorn  in  her  side — a  voice  for  ever  saying 
in  her  ear,  "Ai'ise,  depart,  for  this  is  not  yom-  rest." 

And  she  who  had  done  her  part  so  well  and 
cheerily  in  the  old  days  of  common  sunshine  and 
shadow  was  not  found  wanting  in  this  day  of  sorer 
trial.  ]SI"o  ;  there  were  many  times  when  even  her 
husband  could  forget  that  anything  was  wrong, 
when  -the  bright,  blithe  spirit  would  assert  itself 
and  be  a  weU-spring  of  gladness  to  all  around  her, 
as  in  the  days  gone  by.  And  even  when  the  bitterer 
hours  darkened  round  her  for  a  while,  it  was  with 
a  brave  upward  glance  of  the  blue-gray  eyes  that 
she  would  say,  "  '  In  all  their  aflilictions  He  was 
afilicted.'  It  is  the  old  story  still,  Daavid.  And 
'  the  angel  of  His  presence  '  will  yet  save  me  ! " 

And  so  Mey  came  back  once  more  with  her  curly 
aubm^n  locks  and  her  eager  wondering  eyes,  and 
the  funny  little  nod  of  the  head  that  was  "so  like 
grandfather's,"  came  back  too  for  quite  a  long  spell. 
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for  there  was  a  new  baby  now  at  Burnbrae— a 
laddie  this  time  mercifully — and  as  Mey's  mother 
was  not  extra  strong  she  was  glad  to  get  the  most 
^tirring  of  her  brood  into  safe  keeping  for  a  while. 
But  Mey  had  come  back  when  harvests  were  no 
longer  plenteous  and  sheepfolds  no  longer  full.  A 
very  bad  year  this  had  been  indeed,  more  especially 
for  the  backlying  and  exposed  regions  of  the  Gala 
district.  And  so,  though  bad  times  made  little 
difterence  as  yet  in  David  Elliot's  well -stocked 
premises,  it  was  very  different  in  the  homestead  of 
his  old  enemy,  "  WuUy  Ainslie  o'  Cauldshiel." 
In  spite  of  Willie's  success  in  the  matter  of  the 
nether  haugh,  he  had  been  anything  but  a  pros- 
perous man  for  many  and  many  a  year,  and  this 
adverse  one  seemed  likely  to  finish  him  altogether. 
He  was  not  without  his  faults,  even  allowing  for 
a  little  prejudice  in  Lea-rig's  estimate  of  him. 
Grasping,  selfish,  over  -  reaching,  not  altogetlier 
scrupidous  in  his  dealings  —  almost  everybody 
would  have  said  that  of  the  farmer  of  Cauldshiel. 
Only  a  few  more  pitiful  souls,  thinking  of  the  wife 
and  bairns  who  were  growing  so  careworn  and 
hungered -like  now  in  the  evil  days,  would  say, 
"  Puir  fallow  !  '  greedy  an'  needy,'  as  the  aidtl  pro- 
verb has  it.     That's  the  way  wi'  Wully  Ainslie  !" 

Some  of  them  at  last  ventured  to  suggest  that  a 
helping  hand  shoidd  be  extended  to  him  in  his 
hour  of  need,  and  they  had  even  broached  the 
subject  to  old  Lea -rig  himself.  But  it  was 
observed  that  any  man  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
do  that  once  had  never  been  known  to  repeat  the 
effort.  He  had  got  his  answer  pretty  smartly  from 
Lea-rig. 

Winter  began  early  that  year,  as  if  to  add  to 
the  troubles  of  the  unfortunate  farmers.  A  long, 
deep-lying  snowstorm  mantled  the  lonely  hills  and 
open  pasture  lands  before  November  fog  and  gloom 
were  well  away.  It  was  hard  times  in  many  a 
household  then,  and  no  more  clamant  case  was 
known  of,  far  or  near,  than  that  of  the  family  at 
Cauldshiel.  Michael  Rae,  soft  and  timorous  though 
he  might  be  in  general,  summoned  up  com'age  to 
speak  to  "  the  maister  "  about  them. 

"  I  canna  sleep  at  nicht,"  he  said,  "  for  thinkin' 
o'  thae  puir  craturs.  Lat  the  auld  birds  fend  for 
themsel's,  ye  may  say,  but  eh,  the  young  ansa 
maun  be  gapiii'  an'  gantin'  mony  a  time,  wi'  ne'er 
a  bite  to  satisfee  them.     A  freend  o'  my  ain  gaed 
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up  last  Friday  nicht  wi'  a  bit  meal -poke  she  lied 
gaithercil  for  them,  an'  ■\vo^v,  bit  they  were  gled  to 
set  een  on  't.     Ye  -wadna  think  o'  sendin' " 

"Michael  Rae!"  thundered  his  old  master,  "I 
aye  took  ye  for  a  sensible  man  afore  noo.  Daur 
ye  speak  to  me  o'  Wully  Ainslie  an'  his  corbie 
bruid  ■?  What  care  /  for  them  bein'  famished  1 
As  a  man  saweth  that  maun  he  reap." 

"Aweel,  maister,"  quoth  Michael,  retreating, 
"  some  o'  huz  folk  niicht  be  fear'd  till  see  oor  ain 
liairst.     I'm  no'  that  sm-e  o'  mine,  ony  gait." 

^Michael  had  not  told  that  it  was  his  own  brisk 
])artner  Tib  who  had  trudged  bravely  up  the 
moorland  road,  through  the  deep -lying  snow,  to 
feed  the  hungry  "  corbies  "  last  Friday.  Nor  did 
he  venture  to  disclose  that  she  had  another  such 
enterprise  in  view  to-night,  and  was  only  anxious 
to  have  a  little  more  substantial  aid  from  the 
farmer  himself  before  setting  out  with  what 
J\Iichael  and  she  could  spare  from  their  "weel- 
hained  "  meal-kist  store. 

And  so  the  dreary  wintry  month  sped  on. 
December  was  already  drawing  to  a  close.  New 
Year's  Day  would  soon  be  here,  little  Mey  remem- 
bered in  the  gladness  of  her  heart — "  New  Year's 
Day,  when  a'body  wad  be  blithe." 


Chapter  V. 

The  old  year  was  dying  fast.  It  was  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  would  be  New  Year's  Day. 
And  it  was  dying  in  gloom  and  storm  too  as  re- 
garded the  outer  world.  Snow  lay  deep  in  the 
deserted  valleys,  and  the  Mdiite-mantled  hills  gleamed 
ghostly  iu  the  fading  daylight.  The  horizon  all 
round  was  dark  and  heavy  with  portending  tempest. 

But  ^vlthin  the  stout  walls  of  Lea-rig  farm  peace 
and  plenty  reigned.  The  kitchen  fire  roared  merrily 
up  the  wide  chimney  as  if  defying  the  elements, 
and  David  Elliot  sat  comfortably  by  his  well-spread 
board  with  little  Mey  upon  his  knee  listening  to 
her  constant  prattle  with  even  more  interest  than 
usual. 

A  calm  sweet  face  looked  out  smiling  on  them 
both  from  the  neat  "box-bed"  near  to  the  fire- 
place, for  Menie  Rutherfurd,  having  been  forced  to 
take  pretty  constantly  to  bed  nowadays,  had  chosen 
this  as  the  most  fitting  resting-place  where  she 
could  still  be  in  the  midst  of  her  household,  and 
give  what  light  and  comfort  she  could  give  in 
tliese  feeble  days.  She  had  been  suffering  a  good 
(leal  that  day,  and  was  only  now  beginning  to 
revive  and  to  put  in  her  word  or  two  now  and 
tlien,  whereat  David  Elliot  would  lift  up  his  head 
again  and  look  more  bright  and  hopeful  than 
before. 

But  there  was  anotlier  picture  than  this  present 
to  the  old  man's  mind — one  that  had  been  forcing 
itself  into  view  for  some  days  and  even  months 
past — by  reason  perhaps  of  Michael's  hints  and 


muttered  remarks  a-id  chance  bits  of  gossip  going 
about  the  farmyard.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
bare  and  cheerless  home  where  ruined  father  and 
broken-hearted  motlier  sat  listening  to  their  hungry 
children  clamouring  for  bread  that  they  had  not 
to  give — a  home  to  which  the  New  Year  would 
only  be  glad  because  the  Old  Year  so  dark  with 
evil  days  would  have  passed  away  ! 

What  would  the  future  bring  them  ?  Old  Lea- 
rig  had  been  more  touclied  than  he  cared  to  show 
by  the  chance  lights  that  fell  on  tliis  picture  from 
time  to  time,  concerning  "  Wully  Ainslie  and  his 
shilpit  wife  an'  weans."  He  even  seemed  to  hear 
the  stray  hints  and  pitiful  words  repeated  ever  and 
anon  in  the  crackling  of  the  blazing  logs,  or  in  the 
dreary  "  thud,  thud  "  of  the  falling  snow  against 
the  window  panes.  He  would  not  show  in  any 
way  that  he  was  moved — not  by  word  or  look 
even — only  he  felt  chafed  and  worried  inwardly 
by  this  constantly  -  recurring  refrain  of  "Wully 
Ainslie." 

The  storm  was  too  severe  to  let  the  old  man 
venture  forth,  at  least  at  this  dead  time  of  the 
year  when  there  was  nothing  needing  his  special 
supervision ;  and  so  he  sat  there  quietly  enough 
when  the  "  kail "  and  the  "  tatties "  had  been 
cleared  away — sat  in  his  own  big  armchair  with 
little  Mey  on  his  knee  as  I  said  before,  with  Menie 
Rutherfurd's  sweet  calm  face  looking  out  upon 
them  both. 

"Ye  maun  read  me  a  psalm,  Daavid,  ance 
mair  afore  the  year  be  dune,"  said  Menie  in  the 
voice  that  was  so  blithe  and  cheery  still  for  all  she 
had  come  through, — "  the  ane  I  like  best.  '  Bless 
the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits.' " 

Lea-rig  made  no  objection,  and  little  Mey  jumped 
down  from  his  knee  and  fetched  the  big-print  Bible, 
from  which  grandfather  always  read.  He  turned 
over  the  pages  slowly,  while  Mey  settled  herself 
again  in  her  place.  Her  "gleg"  blue  eyes  caught 
sight  of  the  names  written  on  the  fly-leaf — written 
in  David  Elliot's  best  handwriting,  when  he  and  his 
wife  Menie  Rutherfurd  had  first  set  up  housekeeping 
forty  years  ago.  His  name  and  hers  were  at  the 
head  of  the  brief  list  of  household  names,  also  of 
the  various  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  that  made 
up  the  household  history.  Mey  followed  her  grand- 
father's trembling  hand  as  he  traced  them  all  out 
for  her,  telling  her  what  each  entry  was. 

"Ay!"  she  said,  with  a  funny  little  sigh  of 
satisfaction  when  this  was  finished,  laying  her 
curly  head  again  on  grandfather's  shoulder. 

"  So  ye  see  yer  name's  written  in  the  Bible, 
Mey!"  said  the  old  man  ;  "what  think  ye  o'that?" 

"  I  want  to  see  it  in  the  prent  noo,  gran'fazer," 
said  Mey,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  looking 
as  if  she  had  not  had  all  her  rights  yet. 

"  Hoots,  havers,  lassie  !  What  pit  that  in  yer 
headl  Nae  man  can  read  his  name  there — faur 
less  a  wee  lassie  like  you  ! " 
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"  Ay,  but,  gran'fazer,  Tib  can  tind  a  man's  name 
zere, "  au'  what  for  no  a  wee  lassie's  1  Tib  fand 
Widly  Ainslie's  name  zere  last  Sabbatli." 

Old  Lea-rig  started.  It  was  tlie  same  tiresome 
refrain  again.  Always  "Wiilly  Ainslie,"  do  what 
he  would  ! 

"His  name  indeed!"  he  muttered.  "Ye  hae 
little  need  to  come  ower  the  havers  that  Tib  tells 
ye  ! "  he  added  aloud  for  Mey's  reproof. 

"  But,  gran'fazer,"  persisted  Mey,  nodding  her 
curly  head  in  defiance,  and  putting  on  that  "  dour" 
look  that  was  so  like  the  old  man's  own.  "  Gran'- 
fazer, Michael  luiket  at  it,  an'  he  said  it  M'as  Wully 
Ainslie's  name  !" 

The  old  man  wasted  no  more  words  on  this 
obstinate  little  opponent.  He  only  took  a  handful 
of  odd  coins  from  his  pocket — some  pence  and 
halfpence,  with  a  slender  mixture  of  silver — and 
shaking  them  together  held  them  out  to  Mey  that 
she  might  have  her  choice. 

"  Tak'  whilk  o'  them  ye  wull,"  he  said,  smiling 
giimly,  "  gin  Michael  or  Tib  can  show  ye  the  place 
in  this  bulk  whaur  they  read  that  /" 

Mey  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  glimmering 
coins.  She  had  not  had  much  experience  yet  in 
that  line.  It  was  a  big  substantial  penny  that  she 
at  last  selected  in  preference  to  the  more  valuable 
shillings  and  sixpences  ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  old 
pennies  of  oiu-  childhood,  never  seen  nowadays, 
with  a  broad  rim  round  it,  and  altogether  so  heavy 
and  important-looking  that  one  felt  quite  rich  in 
its  possession. 

"Vara  weel,"  said  the  old  man,  laughing.  "Awa 
wi'  ye  to  Tib  wi'  the  bulk,  an'  come  back  for  your 
penny !"  Away  went  Mey,  shouldering  the  big- 
print  Bible.  She  would  come  back  very  doleful, 
the  old  man  felt  sure,  and  he  held  fast  the  big 
penny  in  his  fist,  so  as  to  comfort  her  with  it 
when  he  had  teased  her  a  few  minutes.  There 
was  silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  the 
crackling  logs  within  and  the  pelting  snowflakes 
without.  Meuie  Rutherfurd  lay  back  on  her  pillows 
with  a  somewhat  sad  and  weary  look.  Something 
in  the  playful  dispute  had  vexed  her  perhaps,  and 
she  only  murmirred  to  herself,  "  Blessed  are  they 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 

Back  came  Mey  after  a  little  while.  She  had 
had  to  find  both  Tib  and  Michael,  and  also  to  wait 
till  these  two  had  taken  counsel  together  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  reply  !  And  Mey  came  back,  Tiot 
doleful  and  disappointed,  not  in  the  least, — rather, 
on  the  contrary,  triumphant ! 

"Zere,  gran'fazer!"  she  cried;  "read  zat,  an' 
gie  me  ma  big  penny  !" 

Old  Lea-rig  took  the  book  again  at  the  open 
page  and  read  :  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him." 

He  sat  a  good  few  minutes  quiet,  looking  at  the 
words  with  something  like  a  gloom  on  his  brow. 
It  was  the  old  story  coming  up  again — that  man 
and  his  hungry  bairns  !  Was  he  never  to  get  rid 
of  the  thought  1 


"Havers,  lassie  !"  he  said  at  last.  "That's  but 
an  idle  trick  o'  Michael's.  But  there's  yer  penny, 
an'  gang  noo  an'  play  yersel,  for  I  maun  read  to 
j'er  grandmother,  I  hae  nae  time  for  sic  daffin'!" 

Mey  went  off  quite  satisfied  with  her  penny,  and 
never  in  the  least  concerning  her  mind  about  the 
words  in  the  book.  Her  grandfather  had  been 
defeated,  and  that  was  all  she  wanted  to  know  ! 

So  Lea-rig  settled  to  his  reading  again,  and  for 
an  hour  at  least  he  went  on  in  his  loud  and  sonorous 
tones,  while  Menie  Rutherfm'd  listened  with  her 
own  quiet  peaceful  look,  and  again  he  had  to  read 
her  favourite  words  :  "Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits." 


Chapter  YI. 

The  sound  of  reading  ceased  at  last,  and  there  was 
perfect  silence,  for  the  old  couple  seemed  drowsy, 
and  were  perhaps  half- asleep — "doverin'"  they 
would  have  called  it,  and  little  Mey  had  never 
returned.  Still  the  pitiless  storm  pelted  and 
pattered  outside,  still  the  yellow  light  waned  away 
into  the  early  darkness  of  a  December  afternoon. 

Suddenly  old  Lea-rig  started  to  his  feet,  throw- 
ing down  the  Bible  that  still  lay  on  his  knee. 

"I  canna  bide  this  ava!"  he  said,  excitedly,  as 
he  stooped  to  lift  it. 

Menie  opened  her  eyes  in  mild  astonishment. 

"What  is't,  Daavid,  my  maul" 

"It's  the  thocht  o'  that  man  an'  his  hungry  weans 
that's  aye  comin'  in  my  gait,"  answered  David,  in 
a  quavering  voice.  "There's  nae  use  seekin'  to 
smother't  doon — I  canna  do't — I  canna'  !  an'  thae 
words  aye  ringin'  in  ma  lugs  like  the  kirk  bell — 
'  Bless  the  Lord,  an'  forget  not  a'  his  benefits ' — 
I'll  no'  say  them  again  till  Wully  Ainslie's  oot  o' 
the  mire  ! "  and  the  withered,  shaky  hand  came 
down  with  some  violence  on  the  Bible  as  it  lay  on 
the  table  before  him. 

A  gleam  of  light  came  into  Meuie  Rutherfurd's 
eyes. 

"Daavid,  my  man  !"  she  said,  in  her  own  gentle 
tones,  "  whatever  the  Lord  puts  into  your  heart — 
that  do.  Ay  !  an'  do  it  quickly!"  He  was  out 
of  her  sight  as  soon  as  the  words  were  well  uttered, 
and  she  was  left  alone  in  silent  prayer — for  him — 
for  them  all. 

"  Michael !  wull  ye  do  me  the  best  service  I  hae 
ever  socht  o'  yel" 

Old  Lea-rig  spoke  these  words  as  he  laid  a 
trembling  hand  on  his  faithful  grieve's  shoulder. 
Michael  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  "  What's 
wrang,  maister?     Is  she  waur,  think  ye?" 

"  It's  no'  the  mistress,  Michael.  It's  naething 
wrang  wi'  'her.  But  wull  ye  yoke  Star  an'  gang 
this  wild,  mui'k  nicht  ower  the  Muirfoot  hills  as 
far  as  Cauldshiel,  an'  bring  thae  puir,  starvin' 
craturs  doun  here,  whaur  there's  a  warm  fireside 
and  bread  eneuch  an'  to  spare  1     Widl  ye  do  this 
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for  my  sake,  Michael  1  I'm  ower  aukl,  or  I'd  hae 
gane  mysel'."     IMichael  started  joj'fully  to  his  feet. 

"  It's  the  best  biddiu'  ye  ever  gave  me,  maister  ! 
I'll  no'  be  lang  o'  takin'  the  rodd.  But  am  I  to 
bring  them  ane  au'  a'  1  Wully  himsel',  like,  an' 
the  mistress  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  Michael !  bring  them  a' !  Diiina 
leave  a  saul  belangin'  to  him  !  But  haste  ye  as  ye 
maj',  an'  God  keep  ye  this  nicht,  for  it's  as  wild  a 
blast  as  ever  ye  hae  faced " 

"  Hoots,  maister  !  diuna  fear  for  me.  I  was 
jist  fair  wearied  oot  o'  my  life  for  something  to 
dae.  Sittiu'  by  the  ingle-ncuk  doesna  suit  me 
that  weel  yet !" 

In  ten  minutes  or  less  Star  was  yoked  to  the 
new  cart — a  strong  and  light  one  fitted  for  the 
journey — and  well  filled  by  Tib's  careful  hands 
with  shepherd's  plaids  and  old  shawls — as  well  as 
a  '•  bite  for  the  weans  by  the  way  "—oat-cakes  and 
cheese,  as  au  earnest  of  what  they  might  expect  at 
Lea-rig  ! 

There  was  a  tear  glittering  iu  the  maister's  eye 
when  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  Menie 
RutherfurJ  of  what  was  done.  She  looked  up  at 
him  admiringly.  That  "  one  fault "  she  had  some- 
times spoken  of  to  Tib — was  it  going  to  be  cleared 
off  at  last,  and  was  his  character  now  to  shine  out 
clear  and  spotless  as  she  had  always  known  it  to 
be — this  little  spot  of  rust  always  excepted  1 

"Daavid!"  she  said,  solemnly,  when  aU  was 
told,  and  they  had  agreed  to  wait  in  patience — 
after  making  some  necessary  preparations  —  till 
Michael's  long  journey  could  be  accomplished — 
"Daavid!  there's  another  verse  o'  a  psalm  that 
has  come  strangely  into  my  mind— come  even  as 
by  a  voice  from  heaven — 

'  I  shall  not  die  but  live,  and  shall 
The  works  of  God  discover  ; 
The  Lord  liath  me  chastised  sore, 
But  not  to  death  given  over.'  " 

"God  grant  it ! — Amen  !"  was  Lea-rig's  fervent 
response. 

Six  hours  later  Michael  had  safely  landed  his 
cartful  at  the  "bien"  farmhouse  of  Lea-rig.  Widly 
Ainslie,  a  weak,  fragile-looking  man — looking  very 
much  ashamed  of  himself  in  this  hour  of  deliver- 
ance— helped  down  his  trembling  wife  from  the 
cart,  and  turned  just  in  time  to  meet  the  hearty 
grasp  of  his  old  enemy's  hand — his  truest  friend's 
now.  And  the  four  little  starving  children,  blue 
with  cold,  and  shivering  in  then-  thin  rags — what 
a  short  time  Tib  Rae  took  to  get  t/iem  all  settled 
comfortably  round  her  own  warm  cottage  hearth, 
where  little  Jley  presided  as  hostess  for  the  occa- 
sion !  For  Tib  had  decreed  that,  however  good  in 
itself  this  step  might  be,  "they  were  no'  to  kill 
her  mistress  with  all  that  racket  and  steer.  No  ! 
just  let  Wully  an'  the  auld  man  lia.e  their  crack  by 
the  fire — that'll  no'  hurt  her — but  the  w'eans  are 
best  wi'  me  ! " 

And  what  a  glad  New  Year's  Day  that  was  for 


young  and  old  that  they  all  spent  together  under 
the  wide  roof  of  Lea-rig,  heedless  of  the  heavy 
storm  still  raging  without. 

"  There's  jist  ae  thing  I  canna  get  ower,"  sighed 
Wully  Ainslie,  in  his  usual  "fusionless"  way.  "It's 
the  gruppiu'  kin'  o'  wye  that  I  gat  baud  o'  the 
nether  haugh  whan  the  laird  was  no'  jist  himsel' — - 
like.  But  oh,  man  !  I  was  in  a  sair  strait  for 
siller  whan  I  said  the  words  !" 

"  Wheesht,  man,"  responded  Lea-rig,  not  yet 
caring  overmuch  for  that  topic;  "we'll  let  that 
flee  stick  to  the  wa'.  What  /  canna  get  oot  o'  ma 
held  is  the  fact  that  a'  this  gude  turn  has  come 
aboot  through  sic'  a  feeble  instrument  as  wee  Mey 
there ! — her  that  I  sair  misprised  when  she  was 
gien  to  us — for  bein'  Only  a  Lassie  !" 

And  did  this  happiness  last  1  Did  Wully  Ainslie 
henceforth  pursue  a  more  honourable  and  successful 
career  1  Was  Menie  Rutherfurd  really  restored  to 
health]  . 

Well,  the  happiness  did  last  so  far  as  any  earthly 
happiness  can  last.  Wully  Ainslie  did  take  to 
better  ways,  being  truly  ashamed  of  his  miser- 
able past,  and  his  wife  and  children  went  on  more 
bravely  and  cheerily  on  the  uphill  path  of  life 
because  kind  hands  were  helping  them — true  hearts 
loved  and  cared  for  them. 

And  Menie  Rutherfurd  1  It  was  only  a  little 
while — what  is  all  life  but  a  little  while  ]  But 
the  pain — the  agonising  pain  was  gone,  never  to 
retiurn ;  and  when  she  passed  away,  gently  and 
quietly,  as  had  been  her  wont  in  life,  she  could 
still  murmur,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  sold,  and 
forget  not  aU  his  benefits  !" 

*^*  In  January  will  be  begun  "  Comrades,"  a 
New  Story,  to  be  continued  throughout  the  year, 
written  for  this  Magazine  by  Sarah  Tytler. 

*^*  "Life  &  Work"  will  present  new  and  in- 
teresting features  in  1885.  Programmes,  in  any 
quantity,  free  on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  &  R. 
Clark. 

Sermon, 

THANKSGIVING. 

By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Turxbull,  B.D.,  Missionary  of 

the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Darjeeling,  India. 
"  Giving  thanks  alicaijsfor  all  things  in  the  name,  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  God,  even  the  Father." — Eph.  v.  20. 

THANKSGIVING  is  ever  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  meditation,  but  especially  so  at  the 
close  of  another  year  of  grace.  Our  text  teaches 
us  that  it  is  the  very  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
of  oiu-  religion.  God  formed  us  for  Himself  that  we 
might  show  forth  His  praise.  Praise  is  the  purpose 
of  om*  being,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  our 
lives.  AVe  are  to  praise  God  for  what  He  is  in 
Himself,  and  for  what  He  is  to  us  and  others. 
The  latter  of  these  two  forms  of  praise  we  call 
thanksgiving. 
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As  in  His  relation  to  created  being  God's  good- 
ness is  the  sum  of  His  glory,  so  in  liis  relation 
to  the  Creator  man's  thanksgiving  is  the  sum 
of  his  duty.  ThankfiUness  imto  God  is  to  be  the 
single  motive  of  om-  e\'ery  thought  and  ■word  and 
deed.  "Whatever  in  our  worship  is  not  prompted 
by  thankfulness  is  self-righteousness,  Avhich  is  worse 
than  useless  ;  and  whatever  in  our  work  does  not 
seek  the  glory  of  God  is  selfishness,  which  is 
idolatry.  Christianity  alone  of  all  the  religions  of 
the  world  recognises  and  realises  this  essential  prin- 
ciple of  true  religion  ;  for  it  alone  proceeds  on  the 
revelation  of  the  God  of  love,  the  God  of  salvation. 

What  is  thankfulness  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
grace  1  And,  since  grace  is  all  in  all  to  us,  thank- 
fulness ought  to  be  all  in  all  in  us.  Since  grace  is 
the  soiu'ce  of  all  we  are,  thankfulness  ought  to  be 
the  source  of  all  we  do.  The  true  "genealogical 
tree  "  of  our  religious  life  and  work  is  this  :  God's 
grace  the  root,  man's  thankfulness  the  stem,  good 
words  and  works  the  branches,  and  the  glory  of 
God  the  fruit.  And  the  condition  is  faith. 
Without  faith  in  God  and  His  grace,  of  course, 
we  could  not  thank  Him  for  His  grace,  especially 
when  He  chastens  us.  But  where  true  faith  is 
there  also  must  be  thankfulness,  which  grows  into 
love ;  and  faith  working  by  love  is  the  new  life 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  All  is  of  grace ; 
for  all  is  of  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  why  all  this  grace  1  It  is  all  that  we  may 
give  thanks  unto  the  glory  of  God.  He  formed  us 
for  Himself  that  we  might  fill  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  too,  with  His  glory,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  aU  nature  do  in  their  own  way  and 
measure.  But  why  thank  Him  for  forming  us  for 
Himself?  Because  all  the  gain  is  really  on  our 
side  :  "all  things  are  for  T/otii-  sakes."  God  made 
us  for  His  own  glory,  not  because  He  needed  any- 
thing at  oiu:  hands,  or  as  if  we  could  add  anything 
to  Him,  but  because  that  was  the  highest  glory 
even  He  could  confer  on  us.  We  might  even 
say  that  om-  creation,  providence,  and  redemption 
have  been,  not  a  gain  but  a  loss  to  God ;  though, 
of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  however  much  infini- 
tude of  love  gives  out  of  grace  it  still  is  undi- 
minished. Though  He  created  us  to  glorify  Him, 
He  sees  that  we  violate  His  law  ;  day  by  day,  as  He 
pro-sades  for  us.  He  sees  us  unworthy  of  the  least 
of  His  mercies ;  He  has  redeemed  us,  not  by  any 
mere  arbitrary  decree  of  His  sovereign  will,  but  by 
Himself  pajing  the  stupendous  ransom-price,  that 
most  dear  in  His  sight,  even  His  own  only  Son, 
His  second  self  Yes,  if  God  has  done  all  for  us 
that  He  might  be  glorified  in  us,  it  was  only  that 
by  consequence  we  might  be  glorified  in  Him.  He 
made  us  for  His  glory  that  we  might  participate 
in  His  goodness.  For  His  goodness  is  His  glory, 
and  it  is  that  for  which  all  His  works  do  praise 
Him  and  the  saints  do  bless  Him ;  and  by  bless- 
ing Him  for  it  they  share  in  it,  which  is  the  highest 
lot  that  can  fall  to  finite  being.    It  follows  that  since 


God  has  not  been  selfish  towards  us  we  should  not 
be  selfish  towards  Him,  but  that  as  His  glory  is 
goodness,  so  also  shoidd  ours  be.  His  glory  is 
goodness  done  in  grace,  ours  should  be  goodness 
done  in  thankfulness. 

Such  is  Christianity  according  to  the  gracious 
wUl  of  God.  Let  us  examine  what  it  is  accord- 
ing to  our  practice.  Are  we  like  the  chosen 
David,  who  in  his  prayers  ever  made  it  his  plea, 
that,  if  God's  people  were  put  to  shame,  the  name 
of  His  people's  God  would  be  dishonoured  in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen  ;  who,  even  when  he  thanked 
God  for  personal  deliverance  from,  and  vengeance 
on,  his  foes,  rejoiced  only  that  God's  faithfulness 
had  been  vindicated  ;  who  set  apart  whole  bands 
of  Levites  "  to  record  and  thank  and  praise  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel ;"  and  whose  own  inspired 
psalms  were  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the  musicians 
"to  thank  the  Lord'"?  Are  we  like  the  devoted 
Paul,  whose  epistles  are  one  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing from  beginning  to  end,  that  always,  in  all 
things,  God  may  be  glorified  by  the  life  and  work, 
the  walk  and  conversation,  of  Christ's  people  ;  who 
himself  could  sing  praises  to  God  even  in  manacles 
and  fetters  and  the  prison -cell;  and  the  principle 
of  whose  whole  precept  and  practice  was  that, 
whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  God's  through 
Jesus  ?  Above  all,  are  we  like  the  beloved  Son 
Himself,  whose  meat  it  was  to  do  the  Father's 
gracious  will,  ever  praying  and  working  and  suff"er- 
ing,  only  that  God's  glory  might  be  "  manifested  " 
in  gracious  deeds  of  goodness,  and  rejoicing  and 
giving  thanks  only  when  it  was  so  manifested  1 
(Matt.  xi.  25;  John  xi.  41,  42.) 

Or  are  we  like  the  heathen  1  Are  our  worship- 
ping and  working,  praying,  praising,  and  preaching, 
doing  and  giving,  from  the  same  self-interested 
motive  as  the  Hindu's  ?  Do  we  remember 
that  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  welfare  and 
salvation  has  been  done  for  us  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  that  all  that  remains  is  to  praise  God  for 
it  1  or,  forgetting  this,  are  we  really,  by  our  piety 
and  benevolence,  seeking  to  do  it  all  over  again  for 
om-selves  ?  We  attend  church.  Is  it  that  we  may 
be  saved  ?  or  is  it  that  God  may  be  praised  1  We 
pray  for  our  daily  bread.  Is  it  that  we  may  receive 
a  day's  food  for  om-selves  1  or  is  it  that  we  may  be 
able  to  do  a  day's  work  for  our  God  1  We  return 
thanks  for  received  mercies.  Is  it  because  we  our- 
selves have  been  gratified?  or  is  it  because  God 
has  been,  and  that  He  may  be,  glorified  ?  Can  we 
thank  God  only  for  what  is  agi-eeable  to  the  natural 
man  1  or  can  we  also  cheerfully,  adoringly,  grate- 
fully, yea  exultingly,  acquiesce  in  and  assent  to 
adversity  and  affliction  and  sickness  and  death,  be- 
lieving that  these  also  are  sent  in  grace,  that  God 
may  be  glorified  in  us  and  we  in  Him  1  In  a  word, 
do  we,  can  we,  give  thanks  always  for  all  things 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  God,  even 
the  Father  % 

If  we  cannot,  let  us  wrestle  till  we  can.      It 
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is  a  grace,  and  to  acquire  it  we  must  use  all  the 
appointed  moans :  the  "  sinffinc/,  with  grace  in 
our  hearts,  to  God  of  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs;"  the  Bible,  not  only  reading  and 
meditating  on  the  words  of  our  text  and  kindred 
passages,  bttt  also  learning  them  oft';  above  all, 
prat/er,  "  praying  not  for  what  we  want,"  for 
all  things  are  ours  already,  "  but  for  the  mani- 
festation of  what  we  have,"  as  Christ  did, 
that  God  may  be  glorified.  By  all  such  means, 
examining/  our  7}wtices  in  everytliing  we  think,  say, 
and  do,  let  us  practise  and  exercise  ourselves, 
like  a  man  training  for  gymnastic  competition, 
not  only  in  our  hours  of  devotion,  but  always 
in  all  things.  The  effort  will  not  be  in  vain — no 
effort  made  in  such  a  spirit  and  for  such  a  purpose 
could  be — and  the  fruits  will  be  most  glorious. 

The  new  spirit  of  perfect  thankfulness  will 
give  effect  to  all  we  do.  Believing  that  we  have 
what  we  ask  for,  our  prayers  shall  be  with 
thanksgiving,  and  therefore  glorifying  to  God  and 
eftectual.  We  shall  seek  om*  daily  bread,  and  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  a  forgiving  spirit,  and 
preservation  from  temptation,  and  deliverance  from 
evil,  only  that  we  may  be  enabled  without  let  or 
hindrance  to  seek  the  hallowing  of  the  Name,  and 
coming  of  the  Kingdom,  and  doing  of  the  Will  on 
earth  as  in  heaven.  Our  worship  shall  be  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  neither  self-seeking  nor  self-righteous. 
We  shall  esteem  one  day  spent  in  God's  Courts  as 
better  tlian  a  thousand  spent  elsewhere,  and,  instead 
of  being  at  our  wit's  end  to  find  pretexts  for  dis- 
regarding the  Sabbath,  shall  be  profoundly  grateful 
for  it,  as  the  special  season  when  we  go  up  to  the 
HoiLse  of  God,  to  God  our  chiefest  joy.  Our 
givings  shall  be  indefinitely  increased  in  bounty  and 
blessing,  being  given  out  of  a  full  heart,  not  only 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  wants  of  our  fellow- 
men,  but  also  to  "  abound  through  many  thanks- 
givings unto  God,"  that  He  may  be  praised  by  their 
thanks  for  our  liberality,  and  honoured  by  their 
prayers  for  ourselves,  for  they  shall  be  grateful 
both  to  us  and  to  Him.  Our  humility  shall  be 
perfect  and  holy,  for  "  the  expulsive  power  of  the 
new  affection"  shall  empty  us  thoroughly  of  oiu' 
unworthy  selves,  and  fill  us  wholly  with  the  gracious 
God  and  His  purposes.  The  blessed  peace  of  be- 
lieving shall  be  in  our  own  hearts,  and  we  shall  be 
in  harmony  with  the  universe,  which  is  but  the 
harp  of  God's  praises  and  we  strings  in  it.  The 
evil  spirit  of  sectarianism  shall  be  exorcised,  for 
we  shall  be  "  of  the  same  mind  one  with  another 
according  to  Christ  Jesus,  that,  with  one  accord, 
we  may  with  one  mouth  glorify  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  great  commission 
to  evangelise  the  world  shall  no  longer  be  executed 
in  the  reluctant  spirit  of  obedience  to  a  mere  com- 
mand— and  there  could  be  no  clearer  proof  that  under 
moral  government  mere  law  is  of  itself  powerless 
to  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment  than  the  history 
of  mi.s.sions — but  by  constraint  of  love,  as  a  gladsome 


labour  of  boundless  gratitude,  men  and  women 
and  money  forthcoming  according  to  the  full,  vast 
capacity  of  a  highly-favoured  Church ;  and  all  in 
a  way  truly  glorifying  to  God,  and  in  a  spirit  that 
shall  effect  its  own  glorious  triumph.  "  God  has 
saved  us,  therefore  will  we  praise  Him  among  the 
heathen,"  shall  be  oiu-  motto.  "  That  dead  nations 
may  be  restored  to  life,  and  useless  peoples  to  usefid- 
ness  in  glorifying  oiu-  God,"  shall  be  our  motive.  If 
we  glorify  Him  in  our  missions.  He  shall  glorify  us. 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  if  we 
dishonour  Him,  He  shall  dishonour  us.  If  we  judge 
ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged.  In  short,  our 
whole  life  and  work  shall  be  revolutionised.  The 
unspeakable  gift  of  thanksgiving  shall  turn  every- 
thing to  gold,  and  pervade  every  event  with  sun- 
shine, making  every  task  easy,  every  duty  pleasant, 
and  every  burden  light.  We  shall  have  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  rejoicing 
always,  glorifying  God  in  aU  things,  stablished  in 
every  good  work  and  word,  standing  perfect  and 
complete  in  all  His  will ;  God  the  Father  glorified 
in  us,  and  we  His  childi"en  glorified  in  Him,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen  and  Amen  ! 

XV.— Jlission  H^ymn. 

THANKSGIVING. 

WE  tliauk  Thee  that  the  gracious  sound 
Of  mercy  full  and  free 
Is  hindered  by  no  narrow  bound 

Of  race  or  land  or  sea. 
So  hasten,  Lord,  the  glorious  time 
When  Satan's  reign  shall  cease  ; 
And  soon  in  every  land  and  clime 
Speak  to  the  heathen  peace. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thy  Word  of  life 

Can  in  the  darkest  soul 
Subdue  and  calm  sin's  deadly  strife, 

And  Satan's  power  control. 
We  thank  Thee  that  in  heathen  ears 

Thy  saving  truth  is  preached 
By  those  who,  having  sought  with  tears, 

Its  peace  at  length  have  reached. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  everj'where 

Some  stammering  lips  can  frame 
That  sweetest  plea  of  every  prayer — 

The  blessed  Saviour's  name. 
And  that,  however  strange  the  tongue, 

Some  grateful  hearts  can  raise 
The  hymns  which  they  have  ever  sung 

Who  celebrate  Thy  praise. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  some  are  found 

Amid  the  heathen  night, 
To  let  faith's  lantern  sliine  around 

With  clear  and  steady  light. 
We  thank  Thee  that  the  dying  hour 

Of  many  a  timid  saint 
Has  witnessed  to  Thy  promised  power 

To  help  and  cheer  the  faint. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thy  boundless  grace. 

Descending  from  above, 
Encircles  every  tribe  and  race 

Within  its  wondrous  love. 
So  hasten,  Lord,  the  glorious  time 

When  Satan's  n-ign  shall  cease  ; 
And  soon  in  every  land  and  clime 

Speak  to  the  heathen  peace.  J.  P.  H. 
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Christmas  in  a  Scottislj  Cijiltivcn's 

A  LETTER  TO  CHILDREN. 

DEAR  CHILDREN— Souie  of  you  may  like  to 
bear  how  Christmas  is  kept  in  a  Children's 
Hospital.  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "  Oh  !  it  will 
make  uo  dilierence  to  the  poor  sick  children  ;  they 
won't  know  it  is  Christmas."  Just  wait  till  you 
have  read  my  letter,  and  then  I  think  you  will  wish 
to  visit  a  hospital  yourself  at  Christmas  time. 
For  weeks  before  the  greatest  excitement  and  ex- 
pectation prevail,  traditions  of  wonderful  doings — 
trees,  toys,  etc. — have  been  handed  down  by  former 
patients,  one  or  two,  maybe,  had  been  patients 
last  year  at  Christmas  time,  and  have  dim  visions 
of  good  things.  But  in  one  thing,  at  least,  they 
are  aU  agreed,  and  that  is,  "  Not  to  be  better  or 
go  home  till  after  the  good  time  that  is  coming." 
One  wee  fellow  tells  the  doctor  daily  that  he's  "  uo 
nae  better,"  and  then  confides  to  you  that  "  he's  no 
to  be  nae  better  till  after  Christmas."  But,  indeed, 
they  need  not  fear,  for  it  seems  a  settled  rule 
among  the  kind  doctors  that  no  child  is  sent  away 
dming  that  season  ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  room 
shoidd  be  made  for  a  very  sick  child,  or,  as  the 
children  say,  one  who  is  "  badder  'an  me,"  then  tlie 
name  and  address  of  the  little  one  who  is  going 
away  is  written  down,  and  he  is  invited  to  come 
back  on  the  eventfid  day  when  tlie  usual  "  Treat " 
takes  place.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  a  large 
fix  tree  is  carried  into  the  ward ;  and  not  only  into 
one  ward — each  ward  has  its  tree.  You  should 
hear  the  merry  voices  tliat  greet  its  appearance. 
Then  come  evergreeus,  and  with  them  the  children's 
kind  friends, — the  lady  visitors,  who  make  wi'eaths 
and  decorate  the  ward  with  holly  and  fir.  This 
takes  up  two  or  three  days,  and  then  comes  the 
-decoration  of  the  tree,  which,  in  the  children's  eyes, 
is  the  most  important  part  of  all.  Lanterns,  tapers, 
toys,  and  ornaments,  are  soon  fastened  on,  and 
what  causes  the  greatest  admiration  of  all  is  the 
large  doll  that  goes  on  the  very  topmost  branch 
below  the  flag.  Many  are  the  conjectures  among 
the  children  as  to  which  of  all  the  beautifid  things 
will  fall  to  their  share,  and  they  find  great  amuse- 
ment in  deciding  what  they  woidd  like,  or,  as  they 
say,  "  what  they  will  pick."  One  wee  boy,  Sammy, 
who  is  iU  with  croup,  and  has  been  put  in  a  "  steam 
tent,"  peeping  out  through  his  cm-tains  watches 
closely  all  that  goes  on  ;  his  affections  are  set  on  a 
horse  that  he  notices  fastened  to  one  of  the  branches, 
and  he  never  varies  in  his  wish  for  it.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  when  the  presents  were  at  length 
given,  Sammy  did  have  his  wished  -  for  horse. 
Another  boy,  Willie,  the  musician  of  the  ward,  was 
most  anxious  for  Santa  Claus  to  bring  him  a 
"  fiddle  " !  Many  of  their  wishes  were  gratified,  as 
you  will  hear.  At  length  Christmas  Eve  arrived  ; 
notice  had  been  given  in  the  morning  that  all  were 


to  hang  up  their  stockings  at  the  foot  of  their  little 
cots  at  night,  and  then  go  off  to  sleep  as  fast  as 
possible.  This  at  first  caused  great  consternation, 
as  many  of  the  children  were  not  able  to  be  out  of 
bed,  and  consequently  had  no  stockings  !  How- 
ever, their  fears  were  soon  calmed,  and  stockings 
provided  for  all.  Before  going  to  sleep  the  night 
nurse  had  several  requests  to  watch  the  door  for 
Santa  Claus  coming  !  It  was  only  by  telling  them 
that  as  long  as  they  were  awake  Santa  Claus 
would  not  come,  that  at  length  the  excited  little 
ones  were  reconciled  to  fall  asleep. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  go  round  the  wards 
that  night ;  the  large  "  Tree  "  with  its  decorations 
in  the  centre,  and  the  rows  of  cots,  each  with  its 
little  sleeper,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  a  stocking 
pinned  up.  Even  a  wee  baby  asleep  in  a  bassinette 
had  a  tiny  sock  fastened  to  the  side.  In  due  time 
Santa  Claus  visited  each  little  sleeper,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  wish  to  know  what  he  brought.  Well, 
first  he  dropped  an  orange  into  the  toe  of  each 
stocking — those  oranges  were  sent  for  the  purpose 
by  a  kind  lady,  who  never  forgets  the  sick  children 
at  Christmas,  then  a  tiny  bag  of  sweeties,  then  a 
scarf,  cuffs,  etc. ;  then  a  toy,  and  on  the  top  a 
pretty  Christmas  card  On  each  little  pillow  was 
laid  a  "  Christmas  Letter,"  this  contained  a  little 
book  and  a  pretty  card. 

Great  was  the  glee  and  excitement  on  waking, 
and  much  wonder  expressed  over  the  contents  of 
the  stockings ;  the  little  tongues  chattei'ed  away 
very  fast,  and  soon  from  every  ward  came  shouts 
of  delight,  and  vari(jus  noises  of  trumpets  and 
whistles.  One  wee  girl  was  made  very  happy  with 
a  pair  of  gloves ;  she  had  never  possessed  such 
things  before,  and  for  some  days  after  she  employed 
herself  putting  them  off  and  on,  and,  as  a  great 
treat,  lending  them  to  be  tried  on  by  the  other 
children.  You  will  be  amused  to  hear  that  she 
was  even  discovered  asleep  at  night  with  them  on. 
On  Christmas  day  all  had  a  special  dinner  of  tui'key, 
jellies,  and  lemonade  ;  a  kind  gentleman  sent  them 
this,  and  much  they  all  enjoyed  it.  Two  days 
after  Christmas  the  "  Children's  Treat "  took  place  ; 
but  before  I  go  on  to  tell  you  about  it  perhaps  you 
would  like  me  to  describe  what  the  Avards  looked 
like.  Some  of  you  may  have  visited  a  hospital, 
but  for  those  who  have  not  I  will  try  to  give  you 
a  pictiure  of  a  ward. 

A  long,  long  room,  dark  shining  polished  floor, 
a  row  of  little  red -covered  cots  down  each  side, 
with  little  sliding  wooden  trays  across  them,  those 
held  the  children's  toys.  Above  each  bed  a  little 
shelf  on  which  stands  the  medicine  bottle  belong- 
ing to  the  occupant  of  the  cot.  You  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  not  to  have  a  bottle  is 
considered  a  great  indignity  by  the  children,  and 
even  the  wee  ones  point  up  to  their  shelf  with  its 
"  messin  "  bottle  with  an  air  of  great  importance. 
Over  one  cot  liaugs  a  pretty  painting,  with  the  in- 
scription "Children's  Cot,"  this  means  that  children 
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ami  Sunday  scholars  are  the  subscribers  to  this  bed. 
Is  it  not  a  pleasant  tliought  that  tlie  little  suftering 
occupants  of  this  cot  owe  their  comfort  and  relief 
to  the  kindness  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters  ?  Prettj'  pictures  hang  ou  the  walls, 
wreathed  with  holly  and  e\'ergrcens ;  over  the 
fireplaces  are  scrolls  of  scarlet  with  white  letters, 
"  A  Merrie  Christmas  "  on  one,  "  Welcome  "  on  the 
other.  From  one  end  of  the  long  ward  to  the 
other  is  stretched  a  thin  wire,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended lanterns  and  coloured  balls.  In  the  centre 
stands  the  Christmas  tree  laden  with  its  magic 
fruit,  close  to  it  is  a  large  white  barrel  wreathed 
with  holly,  with  a  cover  concealing  its  contents. 
Many  are  the  conjectures  as  to  what  it  contains, 
and  many  the  questions  asked.  The  reply  to  all 
such  curious  little  questioners  is,  "  That's  Father 
Christmas's  luggage  ;  wait  till  he  comes,  and  then 
you  will  see."  At  length  the  long -looked -for  day 
arrived  ;  after  the  children's  dinner  there  were  great 
preparations,  clean  pinafores  put  on,  hands  and 
faces  washed,  and  so  ou.  One  quaint  little  couple 
attracted  much  attention,  Marjory  and  Matthew, 
or  Mattie,  aged  five  and  three  years.  Marjory 
looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  an  old  picture : 
she  was  attired  in  a  long  red  frock,  white  pinafore, 
and  many -frilled  white  cap,  certainly  very  like 
what  the  children  called  her,  a  "wee  grannie!" 
Mattie,  a  sturdy,  rosy  little  fellow,  thought  himself 
quite  a  man  in  a  serge  tunic,  collar  and  bow.  Poor 
wee  Mattie,  he  knew  no  home  but  the  hospital,  no 
father,  and  a  mother  in  prison ;  some  time  after 
this  he  was  taken  to  Canada,  where  he  has  been- 
adopted  into  a  comfortable  country  home ;  there 
Mattie  will  be  able  to  indulge  in  his  love  for  horses 
as  much  as  he  likes.  Soon  some  visitors  who  wished 
to  see  the  tree  lighted  up  and  the  presents  given 
began  to  arrive,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  children  all 
had  tea,  and  for  a  short  time  quietness  reigned  in 
the  ward,  while  they  did  full  justice  to  the  good 
things  provided  for  them.  After  this  came  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  and  the  shouts  of  delighted  laughter 
showed  how  much  this  was  enjoyed.  Then  the 
gases  were  lowered,  lamps  lit,  and  the  beautiful 
tiee  was  lighted  up,  as  one  little  girl  remarked,  "  It 
was  maist  like  a  sight  o'  faiiyland." 

Next  in  came  Father  Christmas  in  a  long  red 
cloak  and  snowy  beard,  holly  wreath  and  staff  in 
hand.  The  children  did  not  in  the  least  recognise 
a  friend ;  but  we  suppose  the  secret  must  have 
oozed  out,  as  some  time  after  a  small  boy  was 
heard  to  remark,  "I  know'd  hira  !"  The  barrel 
was  now  uncovered,  and  it  was  found  to  contain 
numerous  small  packages  of  toys  of  all  descriptions, 
each  marked  with  a  child's  name,  and  just  the 
thing  he  had  longed  for  and  hoped  Father  Christ- 
mas would  bring :  there  was  Nellie's  doll,  Willie's 
fiddle,  Katie's  workbox,  and  so  on. 

As  each  child  received  her  prize  the  remark  was 
heard  all  over  the  ward,  "  That's  just  what  I  was 
wantin',  how  did  he  ken  !"     They  did  not  think  it 


had  been  part  of  their  nurse's  work  during  the  past 
week  to  make  silent  notes  of  the  freely -expressed 
wishes.  Among  all  the  happy  eager  little  faces 
one  I  noticed  particularly,  and  that  was  dear  wee 
"  Baby  Mary,"  as  she  sat  up  in  her  cot,  embracing 
a  large  doll,  her  usually  pale  little  cheeks  pink 
with  excitement,  and  her  great  dark  eyes  shining. 
This  was  her  last  Christmas  on  earth,  very  soon 
after  I  heard  she  had  gone  to  the  "  Happy  Land  " 
that  the  children  sing  about. 

After  the  toys  were  all  distributed,  it  was  found 
that  Father  Christmas  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end 
of  his  treasures ;  at  the  bottom  of  his  barrel  was 
discovered  a  nice  bundle  of  clothing  for  each  child, 
and  those  gave  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  delight 
as  the  toys  had  done.  Frocks,  petticoats,  scarfs 
and  stockings  were  given  all  round.  One  of  the 
ladies  present  noticed  a  pretty  bright  little  girl 
examining  and  admiring  very  intently  a  warm 
petticoat  she  had  got ;  on  asking  her  what  she 
would  do  with  it,  at  once  the  child  replied  (she 
was  only  five  years  old),  "  I'll  gie  it  to  my  wee 
sister,  she's  nakeder  'an  me."  Unselfish  little 
Katie,  she  was  then  warm  and  comfortable,  but 
still  the  wants  of  the  wee  sister  at  home  were  not 
forgotten.  After  the  presents  were  all  distributed 
the  children  were  assembled  together  and  sang  a 
Christmas  carol  and  some  hymns,  which  they  did 
very  nicely,  a  lady  accompanying  them  on  the 
piano.  After  this,  and  some  music  and  singing  from 
the  ladies  present,  the  visitors  left,  and  the  tired 
but  happy  little  ones  were  put  to  bed.  Such  a 
bright  happy  day  would  be  an  event  in  their  lives 
never  to  be  forgotten  ;  in  the  wards  for  weeks  after 
it  was  the  one  subject  of  conversation  among  the 
children,  and  many  were  the  amusing  remarks  and 
criticisms  one  heard.  About  a  mouth  after,  Willie, 
the  Willie,  you  remember,  who  got  the  fiddle  from 
Santa  Claus  that  he  had  wished  so  much  for,  now 
quite  strong  again,  was  going  home  ;  before  going 
he  begged  that  he  might  come  back  next  Christmas, 
and  went  away  quite  content  at  having  his  name 
and  address  written  down,  and  told  that  he  would 
have  an  invitation  when  Christmas  came  round 
again. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  little  readers  are  subscribers 
or  collectors  for  a  "  Children's  Cot "  in  a  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children.  If  so,  you  wiU  like  to  know- 
that  the  little  "Baby  Mary"  I  have  told  you  of 
was  the  occupant  of  the  Children's  Cot  at  Christmas 
time ;  and  thus  it  was  children  who  made  her  last 
weeks  on  earth  happy  and  comfortable. 

Santa  Claus. 


Guild  Conference  at  Aberdeen. — The  Church  of 
Scotland  Young  Men's  Guild  have  held  an  exceedingly 
successful  Conference,  at  which  a  membership  of  7190 
young  men  was  reported.  The  clergy  and  cjtizens  of 
Aberdeen  supported  the  movement  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  public  meeting  in  the  large  Music  Hall — which 
was  completely  filled  —  is  spoken  of  as  the  heartiest 
Chuieh  meeting  in  that  city  for  many  years. 
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Sanct's  Bafau. 

A   CIiniSTMAS  STORY. 

TT7HEX  a  youno-  man — now,  alas  !  many  years 
T  \  ago — I  liad  been  sketcliing  in  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  most  lonely  parts  of  Arran — that  "  Island 
of  Delight  " — when,  just  as  I  was  bundling  i;p  my 
things  to  return  home,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm,  which  swept  down  from  one  of 
the  glens,  changing  the  blue  August  sea  to  murky 
blackness,  and  bringing  with  it  such  thick  blinding 


mist,  that  it  became  impossible  to  see  more  than  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  me.  Getting  my  things 
togetlier  as  quickly  as  I  could,  I  set  off  tramping 
through  the  lieather ;  for,  knowing  the  country 
])retty  well,  I  hoped  to  find  the  road  in  spite  of  the 
dim  liglit,  and  once  on  the  road  I  should  be  safe. 
But  the  darkness  deepened  so  rapidly  that  I  was 
soon  brought  to  a  standstill.  I  remembered  that 
there  was  a  long  reach  of  terrible  cliffs  somewhere 
not  far  off;  and  the  sea  sounded  so  near  that  I 
became  afraid  to  move,  lest  I  should  find  myself 


suddenly  walking  over  two  hundred  feet  of  nothing, 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  The 
gray  swirling  masses  of  mist  tossed  and  tumbled 
all  around  me,  the  wind  whistled  down  the  glen 
and  over  the  moor,  and  the  sea  kept  sobbing  in  a 
fearsome  way  that  made  one  think  with  a  creepy 
horror  of  the  spirits  of  drowned  people  haunting 
the  shore  near  which  they  had  gone  down.  Should 
I  have  to  pass  the  night  there,  with  this  uncanny 
darkness  all  round  me,  and  that  terrible  moaning 
in  my  ears  all  through  the  long  hours '?  The 
thought  was  not  pleasant.  I  am  Highlander 
enough  to  have  a  slight  dislike  to  dark  moors  with 
ghostly  "standing-stones,"  and  driving  mists  and 


wailing  sea,  and  I  decided  that  for  every  reason  it 
would  be  well  to  firid  some  shelter  before  night  set 
in.  Unguided,  I  felt  I  dare  not  move  ;  but  perhaps 
there  might  be  some  cottage  near,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  within  hearing,  and  might  answer  me  if 
I  shouted.  I  shouted.  Nothing  but  the  echo 
answered,  repeating  my  crj'  as  if  in  mockery  from 
rock  to  rock.  With  somewhat  unreasonable  im- 
patience I  shouted  again,  and  yet  again.  The 
third  time  a  voice  answered  me  through  the  mist, 
a  real,  good,  honest  voice — the  voice  of  a  collie 
dog.  Once  more  I  hallooed,  to  make  siu-e  of  his 
direction.  Once  more  he  answered,  and  so  led  by 
his  voice  I  groped  my  way  towards  him. 
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Having  evideutly  after  careful  cousideratiou 
made  up  his  miml  that  I  was  "a  human"  and  no 
ghost,  he  presently  came  boundir.j  towards  me 
through  the  half  light,  "  gurred  "  at  my  heels,  smelt 
me,  liked  me,  wagged  his  tail  and  trotted  ou  before 
me,  looking  back  from  time  to  time  to  make  sm-e 
that  I  Wiis  following. 

Soou  a  sm;dl  white  cottage  loomed  large  through 
the  mist,  aud  as  we  ueai'ed  it  I  saw  an  old  man 
standing  at  the  door,  peering  thi-ough  the  silver 
shimmer  with  keen  gray  eyes. 

"  Welcome!"  he  said  ;  "it  is  good  that  you  have 
found  my  home.  It  would  not  be  good  to  sleep  this 
night  out  upon  the  moor.  I  am  glad  you  found 
my  home." 

"  I  did  not  find  it,"  I  answered  with  a  laugh ; 
"  yom-  dog  found  me." 

"  He  is  a  good  dog,  come  of  a  good  family.  I 
could  tell  you  many  a  story  of  that  dog  and  his 
ancestors.     But  come  in,  come  in  out  of  the  wet." 

He  led  me  into  his  tiny  one-roomed  cottage,  aud, 
with  true  Highland  hospitality,  set  me  in  the 
warmest  corner,  forcing  me  to  accept  the  loan  of 
a  dry  pair  of  hand-knitted  stockings,  which  I 
noticed,  as  I  drew  them  ou,  had  been  rather  badly 
mended. 

Everything  about  the  room  was  clean  aud  tidy ; 
but,  as  the  old  man  lifted  the  great  pot  off  the 
hook  over  the  fire,  and  "  dished "  the  supper,  I 
could  not  help  wondering  how  one  who  evideutly 
lived  quite  aL  ine  could  be  so  awkward  about  small 
household  tasks. 

"Do  you  live  here  alone?"  I  asked  him,  as  he 
was  "  redding  up  "  after  we  had  finished  our  good, 
though  plain,  meal 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  with  a  sudden  contraction 
of  the  pupils  of  Iiis  strange  eyes,  "I  do  now,  since 
my  Janet  went  home  three  months  ago." 

I  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  And  have  you  any  children  1 "  I  presently 
ventured  to  inquire. 

"Yes,  one." 

"And  where  is  that  one?" 

"  Gone  home,"  he  answered  quietly. 

He  spoke,  as  most  Gaelic -speaking  people  do, 
the  most  perfect  English,  while  his  voice  was  ren- 
dered unusually  sweet,  for  a  man  of  his  class,  by 
the  nationality  of  his  mother,  of  which  he  by  and 
by  informed  me.  But  what  struck  me  still  more 
than  his  mere  tone  was  the  beautiful  way  in  which 
he  expressed  himself.  But  I  found  that  though 
otherwise  uneducated  he  had  read  largely  in  the 
"  One  Great  Book,"  and  having  spent  almost  the 
whole  of  his  life  alone  on  the  hills,  he  had  got  used 
to  commune  with  himself  in  its  grandly  simple 
phraseology. 

I  did  not  speak  again,  and  after  a  time  he  drew 
his  cliair  close  to  the  fii'e,  and  sat  gazing  into  the 
glowing  peat. 

"  If  you  will  take  your  pipe  I  will  tell  you  a 
story.     I  have  hardly  had  any  one  to  talk  to  since 


Janet  went  home ;  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
the  story  if  you  would  care  to  listen." 

I  lighted  my  pipe  and  prepared  to  listen,  watch- 
ing the  while  his  wonderful  old  face. 

"  It  was  not  exactly  our  own  child ;  that  is,  we 
only  found  it.  But  I  will  tell  you.  You  gentle- 
men only  know  our  island  when  it  is  all  lovely, 
and  peacefid,  and  good,  or,  at  worst,  when  a 
passing  storm  sweeps  over  it,  as  to-day.  But 
you  little  know  what  life  is  in  this  lonely  spot, 
when  darkness  comes  down  and  hangs  over  it  for 
weeks,  aud  when  the  sea  roars  through  the  mist, 
and  the  storms  march  like  white  sphits  down  the 
glens  !  I  am  a  shepherd  and  must  live  here,  and 
so  I  have  got  used  to  it.  For  I  have  lived  here 
ever  since  I  married  my  Janet,  sixty  years  ago. 
We  walked  home  here  from  her  father's  house  at 
Corrie,  and,  though  we  found  it  quiet  and  lonely 
at  first,  we  used  to  think,  '  Wait  till  the  children 
come,  and  then  it  will  all  be  as  merry  as  May.' 
But  the  years  went  by  and  no  little  ones  ever 
came  to  us.  And  we  both  knew  that  we  were 
disappointed,  and  did  all  we  could  to  comfort  each 
other.  But  still  we  felt  the  miss  of  the  children 
we  had  hoped  for ;  and  once  Janet  said  to  me — 

" '  0  Iain  !  if  I  had  but  heard  a  child  of  oms 
cry  once  and  then  go  home  to  its  heavenly  Father, 
I  should  feel  it  less,  for  it  would  be  om"s  for  aU 
eternity.' 

"  But  we  learned  to  be  contented,  though  the 
longing  was  always  there.  So  years  aud  years 
went  by,  and  the  happiest  times  of  Janet's  life  were 
the  lambing  seasons,  for  then  she  had  young  help- 
less creatures  to  care  for,  and  often  had  to  be  up  all 
night  feeding  and  tending  the  poor  wee  things. 

"  At  last  there  came  a  very  remarkable  winter — 
the  wildest  that  had  ever  been  known  in  these 
parts.  For  weeks  we  were  entirely  cut  off'  from 
the  mainland,  and  then,  just  before  Christmas,  there 
came  a  short  tack  of  bright,  queer  weather.  It 
was  as  if  summer  had  made  a  mistake  and  come  at 
the  wrong  time.  Some  folk  thought  it  meant  that 
winter  was  over,  but  we  who  knew  the  place  well 
misdoubted  the  strange  brightness.  It  was  a 
dangerous  stillness ;  the  storm  would  break  again, 
we  knew ;  and  we  felt  that  it  would  come  all  of  a 
sudden  Uke  lightning  out  of  a  blue  sky.  At  last 
the  eve  of  Christmas  arrived.  People  in  these 
parts  don't  care  much  for  that  season,  but  my 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  we  were  taught 
to  reverence  it.  The  moon  was  bright,  the  sea  was 
calm,  when  my  wife  and  I  went  to  bed  in  this  very 
room  that  Christmas-tide  forty-five  years  ago.  At 
about  twelve  o'clock  we  were  awakened  by  an  awful 
gust  of  wind,  which  blew  nearly  all  the  fire  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  At  the  same  moment  the 
door  flew  wide,  and  through  the  opening  we  could 
see  the  waves  dashing  and  leaping,  the  clouds  flj'- 
ing  across  the  sky,  and  the  moon  ghastly  pale  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm. 

"  My  wife  started  up  crying — 
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"  '  The  baby,  the  baby  !  I  beard  it  cry  ;  listen, 
what  was  that '?  There,  he;ir  it — don't  you  hear 
the  woman's  voice  V 

"  She  sprang  to  the  door,  and  stood  with  the  wind 
blowing  her  long  hair  all  across  my  face,  and  her 
naked  feet  upon  the  wet,  cold  stone. 

"  '  0  Iain  !  did  you  not  hear  the  baby  cry  V 

"  But  I  had  he;u'd  nothing. 

"  We  stood  and  listened.  Only  the  wind  and  the 
waves,  and  the  noise  of  cracking  branches  and  fall- 
ing stones. 

"  For  some  time  my  wife  remained  listening  and 
watching ;  but  at  last,  with  a  sigli,  she  tm-ned  and 
crept  to  bed. 

"  In  the  early  gray  of  the  morning  she  wakened 
me.  '  0  Iain  ! '  she  said,  '  I  have  been  di'eaming 
about  it — the  wee  baby — I  saw  it,  Iain,  I  saw  it.' 

"  She  was  weeping  like  to  break  her  heart. 

"A  scratch  came  to  the  door. 

'"What's  that?'  she  cried,  clutching  my  arm ; 
I  had  never  seen  her  so  nervous  and  strange. 

"  A  low  whine  answered  her.  It  was  Maggie, 
that  dog's  great -grandmother — they  are  a  wonder- 
fid  family.  She  must  have  rushed  out  when  the 
door  burst  open  in  the  night,  and  we  had  not  missed 
her.  I  let  her  in.  She  whined  and  whimpered, 
and  then,  looking  beseechingly  at  us,  was  off  again 
out  at  the  door.  '  There's  something  wrong  with 
the  sheep,'  I  said. 

"  Janet  was  already  up  and  dressing  with  aU 
speed.      '  It's  more  than  that,'  she  answered. 

"  The  dog  waited  outside  the  door  till  we  were 
ready,  and  as  soon  as  Janet  said — 

" '  Show  me,  Maggie,'  tlie  dog  was  off,  with 
Janet  close  behind  her.  I  followed  the  strange 
pail",  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen. 

"  Everything  was  very  stiU  now,  with  a  heavy 
mist  all  around,  and  tlu-ough  the  gray  the  sea  rose 
and  fell  with  a  sullen  growl.  Along  the  shore  the 
dog  led  us  ;  up  the  steep  road  that  crosses  the  face 
of  the  cliff;  down  once  more  on  to  the  shore,  and 
so  to  the  great  "  King's  Caves,"  that  every  visitor 
to  Arrau  knows  so  well.  Before  we  reached  the 
first  one  the  creature  ran  whimpering  down  among 
the  rocks.  And  here,  thrown  up  upon  the  shore, 
lay  a  small  rowing  boat,  dashed  almost  in  two. 

"  'Oh,  it  was  true,  it  was  true  !'  wailed  Janet, 
now  following  at  a  quick  run  the  dog,  who  still  led 
onwards.  Bast  the  fii-st  small  cave  we  went,  on 
to  the  great  one  itself,  and  there  we  entered.  And 
what  did  we  find  1  At  the  foot  of  the  large  cress 
— which  was  most  likely  carved  by  King  Robert 
Bruce's  men  when  they  sheltered  there  long  ago — 
lay,  fast  asleep,  in  spite  of  its  drenched  clothes,  a 
little  baby. 

"Without  a  sound  Janet  crept  forward  and  fell 
on  her  knees  by  its  side,  mumbling  its  little  hands 
and  warm  white  cheeks,  making  that  low,  moaning 
sound  a  woman  loves  to  make  over  a  child.  She 
saw  nothing,  she  thought  of  nothing,  she  cared  for 
•nothing  but  the  child.     The  dog  looked  at  me,  and 


led  up  the  dark  passage  which  stretches  back  from 
the  cave  but  leads  nowhere.  At  the  very  end  of  it, 
pressed  against  the  cold,  damp  rock,  leant  a  woman. 
Her  face  was  turned  to  the  ^^'all,  and  her  long  wet 
hair  hung  all  about  her.  I  touched  her.  She  did 
not  move.  I  turned  her  face  round.  She  was 
dead.  I  lifted  her  left  hand,  looked  at  it,  and  let 
it  drop.  The  story  was  told — all  at  least  that  I 
should  ever  know.  Had  she  been  driven  from  her 
home  ?  What  had  she  hoped  ?  Where  was  she 
going  ?  Had  she  gone  out  in  that  tiny  boat  expect- 
ing to  join  some  ship  throbbing  its  way  to  the 
New  World  1  Had  some  one  been  on  board  that 
ship — some  one  she  believed  in  still  1  Or  had  she 
just  fled  to  the  mighty  sea,  trusting  rather  to  its 
mercy  than  to  that  of  the  human  hearts  around  1 
Well,  it  had  done  its  work !  When  I  returned  to 
the  cave  and  saw  that  the  snow  had  commenced 
to  fall,  I  touched  Janet  on  the  shoulder. 

"  '  Take  the  child  and  go  home.  I  must  stay  and 
attend  to  the  poor  mother.' 

"  '  The  mother  !  Is  she  here  ?  Can  I  help  her  V 
cried  Janet,  all  eager  to  be  of  use. 

"  '  No,  we  cannot  help  her  any  more,'  I  answered. 
'  She  is  dead  !' 

"  '  Boor  thing !  What  will  her  people  say  1  They 
will  be  sending  to  search  for  her ; '  and  Janet's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

" '  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  search  for  the7n. 
The  baby  is  yours,  Janet.  Take  it  home  out  of 
the  cold.  I  will  come  when  I  have  brouglit  the 
mother  out  here.' 

"  '  Lay  her  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,'  whispered 
Janet,  and  went  away,  the  dog  trotting  on  before. 

"  Then  I  raised  the  poor,  stiff  figure,  and  carried 
it  out  of  the  cold,  dreadful  darkness,  and  laid  it 
in  the  pure  light  which  streamed  into  the  cave 
through  the  white  snowflakes — laid  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  where  she  had  laid  her  baby  in  the 
night.  And  as  I  saw  her  resting  there,  with  a 
smile  upon  her  poor,  pale  face,  and  with  her  thin, 
worn  hands  folded  over  her  still  heart,  I  thought 
of  the  Christ  whose  birthday  this  was,  and  whose 
sign  is  the  cross,  and,  remembering  how  He  in  His 
purity  is  far  more  loving  and  tender  than  we  in 
our  sin  and  pride,  I  left  her  with  Him.  When  I  got 
home  I  found  Janet  sitting  by  the  fire  with  the  baby 
on  her  knee,  feeding  it  as  she  had  so  often  fed  the 
weakly  little  lambs.  She  looked  up  at  me  with 
eyes  that  shone  like  stars,  but  said  never  a  word. 
The  baby  smiled  up  at  her,  and  when  she  held  it 
close  to  her  cheek  its  little  hand  caressed  her  neck 
in  baby  unconsciousness. 

"The  whole  day  she  sat  holding  the  little  creatm-e, 
utterly  happy,  while  I  sat  on  the  floor  beside  them 
watching  the  two,  and  thinking  how  this  little  life 
would  brighten  om-  home  and  comfort  our  old  age. 
What  a  Christmas  day  it  was  !  I  felt  then  some- 
what as,  I  believe,  the  carpenter  Joseph  must  have 
felt  that  Christmas  day  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  as  he  watched  Mary  and  the   child   Christ. 
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And  all  day  long  the  snow  fell  and  everything  was 
altogetlier  silent. 

"  Anil  that  night,  looking  Janet  straight  in  the 
face,  and  vith  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  the  baby  died. 
She  did  not  cry ;  she  did  not  speak ;  but  in  the 
morning,  with  one  accord,  we  rose  from  our  black, 
cold  fireside,  and  following  the  dog  once  more  we 
walked  through  the  flying  snow  to  the  great  cave. 
And  there,  with  a  long  kiss,  we  laid  the  little  baby, 
that  had  been  ours  for  one  short  day,  back  into  the 
arms  of  its  mother. 

"  We  dug  a  grave  in  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  for 
we  could  not  leave  them  there  unwatched,  and  we 
knew  that  it  migiit  be  weeks  be! ore  we  could  hold 
interco\u-se  ■with  our  neighbours,  and  we  buried 
them  together  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Then  we 
went  back  to  our  childless  home. 

"  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  I  said  to  Janet, 
'  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  my  wife.' 

"  She  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  answered  with 
a  wonderfid  joy  in  her  voice — 

"  '  Rather  let  us  rejoice,  for  a  little  child  angel 
waits  for  us  in  heaven.      He  M'ill  know  me  again. 
His  eyes  said  it  when  he  looked  at  me  as  he  died.' 
And  so  Janet's  baby  came  and  went  away  again." 
MoNA  Noel  Paton. 


By  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  MacNaughtan,  B.D.,  Ardoch. 

npHIS  is  an  age  of  centenaries.  Little  more  than 
-^  a  year  has  passed  since  the  Protestant  world 
was  engaged  in  celebrating  the  four-hundredth  An- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther.  More 
recently  we  had  the  Tercentenary  of  Edinburgh 
University.  The  close  of  the  year  will  see  the 
Quincentenary  of  the  death  of  John  Wycliffe.  It 
may  not  be  useless,  in  connection  with  it,  to 
endeavour  to  estimate  his  character  and  the  value 
of  his  life-work. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
England  was  nded  by  foreign  kings  supported  by  a 
foreign  nobility.  The  loss  of  Normandy,  their 
ancestral  Duchy,  which  in  John's  reign  was  seized 
by  France,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  From 
that  date  onwards  the  different  races  which  dwelt 
in  England  began  to  coalesce.  In  a  short  time 
the  proudest  boast  of  king  and  'nobles  was  no 
longer  that  they  were  Normans  but  that  they  were 
Englishmen.  The  English  language  began  to  drive 
Norman  French  out  of  tlie  Court  and  the  courts  of 
law,  English  literature  to  become  the  national  voice. 
John  Wycliffe,  who  was  destined  to  give  voice  to 
the  highest  religious  instincts  of  the  new  nation, 
wa-s  bom  in  1320  or  1324.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  taking  his  name 
from  the  little  village  of  Wychffe  which  still  exists, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Richmond,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Tees  and  the  borders  of  Durham.  He  pos- 
sessed in  high  degi-ee  those  sturdy  English  qualities 


which  are  so  cliaracteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Yorkshire.  Edward  III.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1327  and  reigned  for  fifty  years.  To  his  reign, 
accordingly,  the  whole  earlier  portion  of  WyclifFe's 
life  belongs.  Of  the  years  of  his  youth  we  know 
little  except  that  being  destined  for  the  Church, 
probably  after  being  taught  at  the  neighbouring 
monastery  school,  he  at  an  early  age  proceeded  to 
Oxford,  then  little  more  than  a  great  secondaiy 
school,  to  which  young  men  flocked  in  thousands, 
so  many  as  thirty  thousand  having  been  said  to 
have  been  there  at  one  time.  The  intellectual  food 
tiien  provided  for  men's  minds  was  the  scholastic 
philosopliy  and  theology,  that  barren  system  of 
speculation,  dogmatism  and  subtle  distinctions  which 
dominated  tlie  mind  of  Europe  for  almost  a  thousand 
years.  In  these  studies  Wycliffe  gained  himself  some 
reputation.  The  name  given  him  as  a  Scholastic 
Doctor  was  a  kind  of  forecast  of  his  future  renown. 
Curious  names  were  given  to  some  of  them.  One 
had  been  the  Angelic,  another  the  Seraphic  Doctor. 
Others  were  the  Irrefragable,  the  Subtle,  the  In- 
vincible, the  Profound.  Wycliffe's  title  was  the 
Evangelical  Doctor,  a  peculiar  name  in  days  when 
theology  was  usually  studied  without  its  students 
being  obliged  to  read  a  single  page  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  was  much  in  the  state  of  religion  at  that 
time  to  distm'b  the  consciences  of  earnest  men.  In 
high  politics  the  chief  question  of  the  hour  was  the 
relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  realm  of  England.  In 
the  darkest  hour  of  John's  reign  he  had  surrendered 
his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom, had  received  it  back  as  a  fief  of  Rome,  had 
rendered  homage  for  it  as  to  a  liege  lord,  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  annually  1000  marks  in  token  of 
feudal  subjection.  The  new  England  which  had 
since  grown  up  was  little  likely  to  be  content  to 
occupy  a  position  like  this.  It  was  the  less  likely 
inasmuch  as  since  1308  the  Pope  had  ceased  to 
reside  in  Rome,  and  now  dwelt  at  Avignon  on  the 
Rhone,  a  dependant  on  the  French  kings,  and  a  friend 
of  the  enemies  of  England.  The  tribute  indeed  had 
not  been  paid  for  many  years,  and  when  in  1366  it 
was  again  demanded  with  arrears,  the  claim  was 
fiercely  resisted  alike  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons, 
and  stendy  refused.  But  the  tribute  money  was  far 
from  being  the  only  right  which  the  Pope  claimed 
in  England.  Peter's  pence  was  carefully  collected 
every  year.  His  Holiness  claimed  the  patronage 
of  all  vacant  livings  and  the  firstfruits  of  every 
benefice.  Foreigners,  French  and  Italians,  were 
appointed  to  many  of  the  richest  livings  in  the 
Church,  and  contented  themselves  with  drawing 
the  stipends,  never  setting  foot  in  England.  The 
flock,  as  was  said,  instead  of  being  "pastiu-ed,  was 
shaven  and  shorn."  Various  attempts  were  made 
by  Parliament  to  check  such  abuses,  with  but  Uttle 
result.  It  is  in  connection  with  these  things  that 
Wycliffe  first  emerges  from  his  studious  obscurity. 
He  is  said  to  have  shaped  the  decision  of  the 
Parliament  in  the  matter  of  the  tribute ;  he  was 
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certainly  sent  as  oue  of  a  uumber  of  Commis- 
siouei's  to  Bruges  iu  1374  to  endeavour  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Pope.  But  his  Holiness,  while 
williug  to  give  way  ou  matters  of  detail,  was  deter- 
mined in  all  essential  things  to  insist  on  his  rights. 
The  chief  resiUt  of  the  Commission  so  far  as  con- 
cerned Wyclitfe  was  to  begin  an  acquaintance  with 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  son, 
and  the  most  powerfid  man  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Good  ParHament  which  met  in  1376  expressed  itself 
most  plainly  on  the  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  the 
Oxford  Doctor  who  had  thus  been  lending  his  aid 
to  the  pohtical  authorities  should  be  giving  the 
same  amount  of  satisfaction  to  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  From  theii-  point  of  view,  he  was  be- 
traying the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  was 
accordingly  summoned  before  Comtenay,  Bishop  of 
Loudon,  a  bold,  energetic  man,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  fii'st  families  in  the  kingdom.  Wycliffe  appeared 
before  him  in  St.  Paid's,  but  accompanied  by  John 
of  Gaunt  and  Lord  Henry  Percy.  Hot  words 
passed  between  prince  and  prelate,  and  the  scene 
closed  in  a  tumult. 

In  the  meantime  the  "Babylonian  Captivity" 
at  Avignon  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Papacy  was  transferred  once  more  to  Rome. 
Wyclifie's  opinions  having  been  laid  before  Gregory 
XL,  they  were  condemned  by  him  in  a  series  of 
buUs,  on  the  grounds  mainly  that  he  had  disputed 
the  Pope's  temporal  and  spu'itual  dominion,  had 
taught  that  nothing  but  sin  could  cut  a  man  off 
from  Christ's  Church,  and  had  asserted  the  power 
of  the  State  over  the  Church's  temporalities. 
Edward  III.'s  long  reign  had  come  to  an  end  in 
1377,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Richai'd  II.  The  new  king  had  just  begun  to 
reign  when  WycUffe  was  again  cited  before  his 
superiors  at  Lambeth.  On  this  occasion  his  part 
was  taken  by  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales  and 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  his  enemies  had  to 
be  content  to  dismiss  him  with  an  admonition.  In 
a  little  the  great  schism  in  the  Papacy  had  taken 
place ;  two  Popes  reigned — one  at  Rome  and  one  at 
Avignon,  dividing  between  them  the  spiritual 
allegiance  of  Europe,  anathematising  and  denomic- 
ing  each  other.  This  unseemly  spectacle  continued 
for  many  years  (1378-1447),  a  scandal  to  Christen- 
dom, destroying  the  awe  and  undermining  the 
reverence  with  which  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
had  been  regarded,  and  weakening  the  papal 
authority  for  all  future  generations. 

Meanwhile  John  Wycliffe  had  quietly  resumed 
his  labours  at  Oxford.  In  1379  he  was  seized  with 
an  illness  so  alarming  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  It  was  during  this  illness  that  he  gave  the 
celebrated  reply  to  the  mendicant  friars  who  wished 
him  to  recant :  "  I  shall  not  die  but  live  to  declare 
the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars."  And  declare  them 
he  did. 

Up    to   this   point   Wycliffe   was   undoubtedly 


supported  by  the  national  feeling  of  England.  A 
good  churchman,  he  was  anxious  only  for  the  reform 
of  practical  abuses.  But  in  the  midst  of  bis  Oxford 
teachings,  or  in  the  quiet  of  Lutterworth  Parsonage 
in  Leicestershire,  deeper  thoughts  were  beginning  to 
take  possession  of  his  mind.  The  central  doctrine 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  round  which  aU  others 
clustered,  was  the  great  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion — that  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  while  the  words  of 
consecration  were  being  repeated  by  the  officiating 
priest,  were,  though  the  accidental  qualities  might 
remain  the  same,"  in  substance  changed  into  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  being  able 
constantly  to  perform  so  great  a  miracle  lay  the 
secret  of  the  Chiu-ch's  strength.  With  so  wondrous 
a  power  the  lowliest  priest  was  more  than  the 
equal  of  kings  and  emperors.  To  challenge  its 
existence  was  to  destroy  the  Chm'ch's  Samson-like 
strength,  and  to  make  her  clergy  weak  as  other 
men.  Yet  this  was  the  result  of  Wycliffe's  medi- 
tations. Consecrated  the  elements  doubtless  were 
by  their  solemn  use,  but  their  substance  remained 
unchanged.  In  Twelve  Theses,  published  in  1380, 
he  undertook  to  defend  this  new  position.  A  new 
aspect  was  at  once  given  to  the  struggle  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and,  whether  he  was  conscious  of 
it  or  not,  from  that  moment  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Rome  was  virtually  raised.  No  longer  as 
formerly  had  he  England  with  him.  Politicians  like 
John  of  Gaunt,  deeply  interested  in  the  previous 
struggle  against  papal  rights  and  encroacliments, 
cared  nothing  about  Ciuestions  of  doctrine,  and 
strongly  advised  Wyclifie  to  let  them  alone.  There 
comes  a  stage  like  this  iu  all  similar  movements. 
Oxford  was  astomided.  A  decree  was  promulgated 
forbidding  the  teaching  of  such  heretical  doctrines 
within  the  University.  From  this  time  onwards 
Wyclifie's  work  lay  elsewhere.  He  became  less  of 
an  Oxford  doctor,  and  more  of  a  parish  priest. 

The  rebellion  of  the  peasantry  in  1381  made  his 
position  still  more  difficult.  A  common  terror 
united  the  Parliament  and  the  Church.  Wycliffe 
himself  was  in  danger.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
connect  his  teaching  with  the  insurrection.  Though 
the  charge  was  without  foundation,  the  instinct 
which  made  it  was  right.  The  strength  of  Wycliffe's 
cause  henceforward  was  to  lie  not  in  parliaments 
or  princes,  but  in  the  Christian  convictions  of  the 
people  of  England. 

Wycliffe's  old  enemy  Coui'tenay  had  now  become 
Primate.  As  energetic  as  ever,  he  determined  by 
a  bold  stroke  to  crush  the  heretic.  A  Synod  was 
summoned  to  meet  in  London  in  1382.  By  this 
Synod  all  Wycliffe's  opinions  were  summarily  con- 
demned. AVith  some  difficulty  its  decrees  were 
promulgated  in  Oxford,  where  the  Reformer  was 
heard  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  course  of  that 
defence  he  made  use  of  the  celebrated  words,  "  The 
truth  shall  prevail,"  and  at  its  conclusion,  though 
exj^elled  from  Oxford,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  in 
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peace  to  Lutterworth.     It  was  thought  that  his 
iangs  were  drawn. 

John  Wyclifi'e  had  only  two  years  more  to  live, 
but  these  were  the  greatest  of  his  life.  Though 
O.xford  was  now  closed  to  him  there  were  other  ways 
of  reaching  the  people.  At  all  events  he  could 
become  a  faithful  parish  priest,  realising  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  great  contemporary  Chaucer,  who  in 
another  way  was  giving  voice  to  the  highest 
thought  of  England  : — - 

"  But  Cliristes  lore  and  His  apostles  twelve 
lie  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve." 

In  a  sacramentarian  church  preaching  has  a 
tendency  to  become  one  of  the  lost  arts.  In 
homely  sermons  Wyclilfe  made  plain  to  his  people 
the  truths  of  the  gospel.  In  little  tracts  expressed 
in  vigorous  English  he  made  known  his  opinions 
on  more  than  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Chui'ch. 
He  founded  his  order  of  "  poor  priests  "  who,  clad 
in  russet  garb,  wandered  over  the  country  preach- 
ing wherever  they  could  gather  audience,  those 
"  JMethodists  of  the  fourteenth  century,"  as  they 
iiave  been  called.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his  works 
was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  which 
entitles  him  to  be  called  the  Father  of  English 
prose.  Enemies  might  describe  his  work  as  a 
casting  of  pearls  before  swine,  but  he  himself  saw 
in  it  the  crown  and  completion  of  his  whole 
movement.  He  himself  might  be  silenced  ;  at  best 
death  would  soon  silence  him,  but  so  long  as  his 
version  lived  the  work  he  had  begun  would  con- 
tinue. The  New  Testament  translation  was  his 
own  work ;  in  that  of  the  Old  Testament  he  was 
assisted  by  others,  and  his  quaint  version  still 
remains  the  earliest  of  our  English  Bibles. 

The  Reformer's  work  was  now  done.  He  died 
in  peace  on  December  31,  1384,  like  Luther  and 
Knox, — though  they,  too,  like  him  were  always  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle, — escaping  the  martyr's 
death. 

The  Bohemian  movement,  the  most  remarkable 
outcome  of  Wycliffe's  influence,  has  a  story  of  its 
own.  The  Council  of  Constance  (1415),  which  con- 
demned Huss,  also  gave  orders  that  Wycliffe's  bones 
should  be  du.-^  up  and  cast  out  of  consecrated  ground. 
This  order  was  not  obeyed  till  1428,  when  the 
quiet  Aallage  of  Lutterworth  beheld  the  grotesque 
spectacle  of  the  great  Reformer's  bones  being  taken 
from  their  tomb,  their  being  burned  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  Swift  which  ran  near,  their  ashes  being 
cast  into  its  waters,  by  which,  being  borne  towards 
the  ocean,  they  became,  according  to  Fuller's  remark, 
"the  emblem  of  his  doctrine  which  now  is  dispersed 
all  the  world  over." 

In  England  itself  Wj'cliffe's  teaching  led  to 
the  Lollard  movement,  which  for  a  time  was  im- 
portant politically,  was  next  crushed  down  by  fiery 
and  bloody  laws,  and  which,  though  forced  to 
become  dumb,  yet  lived  on  through  the  bloodiest 
century  of  English  history.  In  the  next  the  lion- 
voice  of  Luther  was  uplifted,  and  the  Wycliffite 


movement  was  lost  in  the  great  religioas  revolt  of 
northern  Europe. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  WyclifFe  "  we  owe — more 
than  to  any  one  person  who  can  be  mentioned — 
our  English  language,  our  English  Bible,  and  our 
Reformed  Religion."  The  words  are  true,  and  in 
them  is  contained  his  claim  to  remembrance  and 
honour.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  added  that  in  his 
appeal  to  the  people,  when  princes  and  parliaments 
had  ceased  to  listen,  he  has  a  right  to  be  called 
one  of  the  fathers  of  English  liberty.  A  great 
change  was  silently  taking  place,  and  the  people 
was  about  to  become  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
human  progress.  A  parallel  change  was  occurring 
in  warfare,  and  the  mediaeval  knight  was  giving 
way  to  the  foot-soldier  armed  with  spear  or  bow. 
In  a  little  the  many  wisely  guided  were  to  rule  the 
world.  A  traer  religion  both  helped  to  elevate  the 
people,  and  became  the  chief  privilege  of  freedom. 

Wycliffe  has  been  called  "  the  Morning  Star  of 
the  Reformation."  The  name  has  always  been  felt 
to  be  both  beautiful  and  appropriate.  The  long 
night  of  scholasticism,  of  popular  ignorance,  and 
of  superstition  was  drawing  to  a  close.  But  the 
dawn  has  not  yet  come.  The  shadows  still  are 
powerful ;  dark  clouds  are  filling  the  heavens. 
The  Morning  Star  itself  disappears  in  gloom.  We 
withdraw  our  gaze.  In  a  little  we  look  again,  and 
lo  !  the  Sim  is  gilding  the  eastern  hills. 

xvL— E!)e  iHissionarg's  Prager, 

0  FATHER  of  all  nations, 
One  Lord  of  earth  and  sky, 
Hear  our  hearts'  supplications, 
Our  faith's  confiding  cry. 

For  all  who  pine  in  sadness, 

Cheered  by  no  da'wning  ray, 
Lot  morning  light  and  gladness 

Grow  till  the  perfect  day. 

To  every  heathen  nation 

That  wanders  far  from  Thee, 

0  grant  Thy  great  salvation, 
And  gospel  liberty. 

Not  by  our  own  endeavour 

Can  error  be  o'erthrown — 
The  clouds  of  darkness  sever 

Beneath  Thy  smile  alone. 

We  go,  from  Northern  islands, 

Far  over  land  and  sea, 
To  tell  'mid  pagan  silence 

Jehovah's  grace  is  free. 

We  work,  in  human  weakness, 

Fulfilling  Thy  command  ; 
Accepting  toils  with  meekness — 

A  scanty  soldier-band. 

Hope's  longing  hours  are  weary. 
We  wait,  and  watch,  and  pray 

0  Christ,  from  deserts  dreary 
Lead  back  Thy  sheep  who  stray  ! 

Until,  Thou  Shepherd  tender, 

Sweet  Fount  of  clemency, 
All  men  on  earth  surrender, 

In  love,  their  hearts  to  Thee. 

M.  J.  B. 


SEARCHING  THE  SCRIPTURES— NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 
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5rard]in(j  tijc  Scriptures. 

By  the  EniTon. 

1.  ITow  man}-  good  kings  of  Jiulah  (including  David) 
ran  3'ou  name,  each  of  wliom  had  a  bad  son  ?  (Name 
tlie  son.) 

2.  Contrast  the  last  words  of  a  faithful  priest,  who 
was  stoned  to  death  by  command  of  a  king  of  Judah, 
with  the  last  words  of  a  Christian  mart3'r  who  was  also 
stoned  to  death. 

3.  ^^^lich  of  the  bad  kings  of  Judah  reigned  longest  ? 
and  which  of  them  "departed  without  being  desired"? 

4.  Find  two  kings,  and  also  two  persons  in  the  New 
Testament,  who  repented  after  great  sin. 

5.  6.  Find  twelve  direct  commands  to  sinners  to  repent. 

7.  Find  at  least  four  texts  showing  that  Repentance 
is  turning  to  God  vilh  j^raycr. 

8.  Find  at  least  four  texts  showing  that  there  is  no 
real  Repentance  unless  we  give  up  our  sins. 

9.  Find  that  the  long-suffering  of  God,  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  the  chastenings  of  God,  should  lead  us  to 
Repentance  (a  good  text  for  each). 

10.  Find  at  least  two  texts  which  show  that  the  proper 
time  for  Repentance  if,  just  now. 

ANSWERS  FOR  NOVEJIBER. 
1.  Moses,  Dent.  34.  6  ;  Elijah,  2  Kings  2.  11  ;  at  Christ's 
transfiguration,  Luke  9.  30.  2.  Aaron  died  on  Mount 
Ilor,  Num.  20.  28  ;  Eleazar.  3.  Heb.  7.  23,  24.  4. 
Prov.  1.  8,  9  ;  4.  1  ;  Eph.  6.  1  ;  Col.  3.  20.  5.  Deut. 
4.  30,  31  ;  11.  27  ;  Isa.  1.  19  ;  John  7.  17.  6.  Luke 
2.  51  ;  John  6.  38  ;  Phil.  2.  8  ;  Heb.  5.  8.  7.  Matt. 
28.  18  ;  Acts  5.  31  ;  10.  36  ;  Phil.  2.  9-11.  8.  Luke  9. 
49  ;  9.  54.  9,  10.  Seven  Apostles  :  — Judas  Iscariot, 
John  13.  2  ;  Peter,  13.  6  ;  Thomas,  14.  5  ;  Philip.  14. 
8;  Judas  not  Iscariot,  14.  22;  James  and  John,  Mark 
14.  33. 

Otjr  Mission  Hy.mns.-— It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  make  an  award  till  January.  It  has  not  been  a 
light  task  to  consider  the  merits  of  about  300  hymns. 

"Life  and  Work"  Almanac. — This  large  Illus- 
trated Sheet  Almanac  for  1885  is  ready — price  Id.,  per 
dozen  lOd.  It  has  a  pleasing  appearance  on  a  wall,  and 
should  be  verj'  useful.  It  has  "words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  for  every  day,  and  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion. The  Illustrations  are  excellent.  Large  orders  are 
being  received  by  Messrs.  R.  and  R.  Clark. 

IListen,  C|)ilrircn,  to  tljc  Clock. 

IN  a  Sabbath  School  I  know 
Children  sometimes  restless  grow, 
RuflBing,  shuffling  with  their  feet. 
Talking  as  if  on  the  street ; 
Then  the  teacher  lifts  his  hand. 
Stills  them  with  this  quaint  command  : 
"  Listen,  children,  to  the  clock — 
Tick — tick — tick — tock  !" 

Such  a  hush  comes  over  all. 
One  might  hear  a  rose-leaf  fall  ; 
Boys  and  girls,  with  smiling  face, 
Stop  their  talking,  keep  their  place, 
Hold  their  breath,  and  silent  sit, 
Till  the  teacher  says — "  That's  it ! 
That's  the  ticking  of  the  clock — 
Tick— tick— tick— tock  ! " 

Brethren,  children  older  gro'wn. 
Might  take  lesson,  were  it  known  ; 
In  the  bustle  and  the  strife 
And  confusion  of  this  life. 
For  one  briefest  moment  stop, 
Earth,  with  care  and  strivings  drop, 
Turn  within  and  hear  the  clock- 
Tick — tick — tick — tock  ! 

Henry  Deyerre. 


I^oticcs  of  Books. 

Scottish  Hymnal  Ajypcndix,  with  Hymns  for  the  Young 
(Blackwood). — Our  Scottish  Service  of  Praise  is  greatly 
enriched  by  this  Collection,  which  has  been  authorised 
for  use  in  churches  by  the  General  Assembl}'  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  Appendix  contains  158  Hymns; 
and  there  are  besides  86  Hymns  for  the  Young,  only  two 
of  which,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  are  included  in  the 
present  Scottish  Hymnal.  It  is  no  slight  gain  that  the 
Hymns  for  Children's  Services  will  in  future  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  congregation.  An  edition  with 
music  is  understood  to  be  nearly  ready  ;  and  an  edition 
incorporating  the  Scottish  Hymnal  and  this  Appendix 
is  promised  shortlj'. 

The  Children's  Portion — By  Alexander  Macleod, 
D.D.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton).— It  is  Dr.  Maelcod's  habit 
to  give  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  the  morning  ser- 
vice on  Sunday  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  present. 
In  that  brief  space  a  children's  hymn  is  sung,  and  a 
children's  sermon  preached.  Happy  children  who  hear 
these  stories  of  God's  love  or  of  Christian  life  every 
Sunday  !  The  teaching  of  their  pastor  flows  through, 
not  past,  their  lives.  They  are  saved  from  forming  the 
pathetic  habit  of  expecting  nothing  in  church.  These 
expressions,  by  which  we  describe  this  excellent  book, 
are  taken  from  Dr.  Macleod's  preface.  We  wish  the 
volume  a  wide  circulation.  If  the  laity  learn  to  desire 
such  teaching,  ministers  will  learn  to  give  it. 

A  Year's  Ministry — By  Alexander  Macleod,  D.D. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton). — These  sermons  approach  the 
merit  of  the  volume  noticed  above.  That  is  saying  a 
good  deal. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Ihrox — By  Joseph  Leckie,  D.D. 
(Glasgow  :  Maclehose). — These  are  sermons  for  the  ear 
and  the  heart,  rather  than  for  the  eye.  Most  of  them 
are  unwTitten  discourses,  taken  down  by  hearers  and 
revised  by  the  preacher.  Earnest  and  thoughtful,  they 
are  deficient  only  in  the  attractiveness  of  form  which  a 
practised  author  can  give  to  what  he  writes  for  the  public. 

Linda  and  other  Poems — By  Jane  C.  Simpson  (Edin- 
burgh :  Edmonston.  Glasgow  :  Maclehose,  1884).  Mrs. 
Simpson  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
hj'mn — 

"  Go  when  the  morning  sliineth. 
Go  when  the  noon  is  bright. " 
But  her  poems  have  been  welcome  in  various  magazines, 
our  own  included,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  so  many  of 
them  collected  in  one  volume.  For  our  own  part  we 
prefer  the  shorter  poems.  They  have  grace  and  healing 
in  them,  tender  fancy  and  the  spirit  of  charity.  The 
book  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  memory  of  her 
brother,  the  late  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire. 

Memoir  of  Captain  Prescot  William  Stephens,  R.N. — 
By  B.  A.  Hey  wood,  M.A.  (Nisbet,  1884).  This  story, 
it  less  skilfully  told  than  the  memoir  of  Iledley  Vicars, 
often  recalls  that  book.  God  be  thanked  that  there 
are  not  a  few  such  soldiers  of  Christ  in  both  the 
army  and  navy !  The  labours  of  Captain  Stephens 
to  make  his  men  temperate,  and  to  make  them  Chris- 
tians, were  beyond  all  praise.  His  biographer  has  a 
way  of  not  keeping  to  the  point  which  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  young  readers.  Captain  Stephens's  ship 
visited  Pitcairn  Island,  and  we  get  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  John  Adams  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 
He  goes  up  to  the  Indian  villages  in  Peru,  and  we  have 
the  story  of  the  last  of  the  Incas.  Our  Ashantee  War 
and  the  recent  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  are  properly 
described,  for  Captain  Stephens  saw  many  of  tlie  chief 
events.  He  died  in  Callao  Bay,  12th  August  1882,  aged 
46.  On  his  death-bed  he  saw  his  men  one  by  one,  and 
had  a  parting  word  for  each.  When  we  read  further 
that  he  asked  each  man  to  kiss  him,  we  feel  that  his 
attendants  ought  to  have  told  him  the  infectious  uatm-e 
of  his  illue-ss,  which  was  diphtheria. 
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2^|3C  (^oltiru  iLErtitiing. 


•■  TS  he  m.ni,  is  he  m;ul .'''  tlic  (.■hildi-on  cikd 

From  their  seat  in  the  wiiulow-sill, 
And  pointed  to  where  on  the  opposite  side 

Our  grandfather  climbed  the  liill. 
For  see !  he  was  decked  in  the  pomp  and  pride 
Of  old  wedding  garments,  Avith  wig  well  tied, 

And  a  bushel  of  milk-white  frill. 


"We  watched  him  falter  upon  his  way 

At  the  spot  where  the  hawthorns  blow, 
And  he  pulled  hero  and  there  from  some  branching  spray 

A  handful  of  fragrant  snow  ; 
Then  on  lie  went  to  where  half  a  day 
Long  sunbeams  across  the  tombstones  play, 

And  sparkle  from  row  to  row. 


Ah,  slowly,  slowly  his  steps  he  took 

To  grandmother's  place  of  rest. 
And  he  read  some  words  from  a  little  book 

That  he  plucked  from  out  his  breast  ; 
Then  softly  and  swiftly  the  blossoms  he  shook 
About  that  sun-warmed  grassy  nook, 

And  his  lips  to  the  gravestone  pressed. 


That  evening  at  dinner  grandfather  said  : — 

"  5Iy  children,  a  toast  have  I." 
And  he  stood  like  some  picture  illumined 

Of  i]uaint  old-world  ehivahy  : 
"  Fifty  yeais  have  gone  by  syne  I  was  wed, 
So  here's  to  the  dead  tliat  are  not  dead, 

And  the  love  that  cannot  die  !  " 

L.  J.  Grant. 


Note.— J/ic  Editor  requests  Corresjmidcnts  to  cxcnsc  him  from  corresponding  about  3133.,  and  hcrjs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  onhj.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MS3.     ' 
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